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THE  CURRENCY    BILL 

The  Currency  Bill  is  now  passed,  signed, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
sensible  business  men  of  the  country  will  not 
want  to  waste  time  discussing  its  theoretical 
possibilities,  but  will  begin  at  once  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  conduct  their  business 
under  its  provisions.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  waste  of  time  briefly  to  review  its  history 
and  the  forces  which  brought  it  into  being, 
and  to  consider  what,  if  any,  changes  it  will 
make  in  the  <daily  work  of  the  merchant, 
manufacturer,  banker,  and  farmer. 

To  the  average  man  or  woman  who  has  a 
bank  balance  or  a  check-book  there  will  be 
no  visible  changes  whatever  in  the  banldng 
system  of  the  country,  except  such  as  may 
possibly  appear  in  the  form  or  typography  of 
the  five-dollar  National  bank  note.  Receiving 
tellers  will  go  on  accepting  deposits,  paying 
tellers  will  cash  checks,  and  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  cashiers,  and  boards  of  di- 
rectors will  continue  to  make  loans  under  the 
new  Currency  Law  just  as  they  do  to-day 
under  the  National  Bank  Act.  The  daily 
operations  of  the  National  banks  will  be 
unmodified ;  the  depositor  or  borrower  will 
have  no  new  window  to  go  to,  no  new  officer 
to  see,  no  different  kind  of  a  signature  to 
make  to  his  check  or  his  note,  and  no  new 
formulas  or  red  tape  to  understand.  The 
man  who  will  feel  the  immediate  difference  is 
the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer  or  the 
farmer  who  is  a  legitimate  borrower  of  money 
and  who  has  assets  or  credit  which  entitle 
him  to  borrow  money. 

HOW   THE    BILL 
OPERATES 

There  is  another  type  of  man  who  will 
welcome  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  that  is 
the  banker  of  moderate  capital  in  a  moderate- 
sized  city  or  town  who  knows  his  customers 
I>ersonaUy  and  wishes  to  take  care  of  their 
legitimate  needs,  and  who  has  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  in  times  of  stress  under  the 
old  National  banking  act.      In   1893,   and 


again  in  1907,  many  of  the  richest  and  big- 
gest National  banks  in  the  countiy  practically 
suspended  payment — that  is  to  say,  were 
technically  bankrupts — because  they  could  not 
get  the  bank-note  currency  necessar\'  to  pay 
their  depositors*  demands.  During  those 
panics  practically  every  bank  in  New  York 
adopted  the  rule  not  to  pay  out  more  than  a 
very  limited  amoiuit  in  bank  notes  to  any  one 
customer,  no  matter  what  the  customer's 
credit  and  assets  were.  These  banks  adopted 
this  rule  because  they  themselves  could  not 
get  the  currency.  Under  the  new  law  no 
such  currency  panic  will  be  possible.  A 
merchant  who  has  tangible  assets  and  un- 
shaken credit  may  go  to  his  local  bank 
at  any  time  and  borrow  money  on  his  per- 
sonal note  properly  indorsed.  If  the  local 
bank  has  not  the  currency  to  give  him, 
it  may  go  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
its  district  and,  presenting  the  borrower's 
note  as  security,  it  may  get  bank  notes  for 
him  which  will  circulate  all  over  the  country. 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  not  the 
necessary  bank  notes,  it  can  go  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  get  them,  provided  the 
original  borrower's  assets  or  credit  are 
good. 

A    CONSfkUCTIVE 
MEASURE 

This  is  a  simple  statement,  shorn  of  all  tech- 
nicalities, of  the  fundamental  and  important 
operation  of  the  law  in  commercial  and  finan- 
cial transactions.  It  will  be  no  easier  than 
before  for  the  man  with  poor  assets  or  bad 
credit  to  borrow,  but  it  will  be  immeasurably 
easier  for  the  man  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
and  profitable  business  to  turn  his  wealth  or 
his  credit  into  a  form  which  will  be  accepted 
without  question  throughout  the  country. 
The  Outlook  Company  will  probably  never 
again  have  to  pay  its  employees  in  checks 
because  its  bank  has  not  the  bank  notes 
with  which  to  meet  The  Outlook's  legitimate 
demand  on  its  weekly  pay  day  for  the  money 
which  it  has  deposited  in  the  bank  during  the 
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wfL^k  :  r-lte  technical  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter isr  that  at  last  we  have  an  elastic  bank-note 
currency,  the  volume  of  which  expands  as 
the  number  of  the  trade  transactions  through- 
out the  country  increases  and  which  contracts 
as  the  number  of  Nation-wide  trade  transac- 
tions decreases.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
President  Wilson,  who  signed  the  bill  on  the 
night  of  December  23.  expressed  "a  very 
deep  gratification "  at  being  able  to  sign 
it.  He  was  entirely  justified,  by  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  itself,  by  its  history',  and  by 
the  spirit  with  which  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress have  treated  it,  in  calling  it  a  g^eat 
constructive  measure. 

THE    HISTORY   OF   THE 
CURRENCY   BILL 

To  what  body  of  men  is  the  country  most 
indebted  for  the  enactment  of  this  great 
constructive  measure  ?  To  the  bankers. 
This  may  seem  paradoxical  in  view  of 
the  vigorous,  united,  and  some  of  the 
time  bitter  opposition  of  the  bankers  to 
the  bill  during  the  past  calendar  year,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true.  For  ten  years  the 
bankers  of  the  country,  aided  by  the 
economists  and  the  scientific  students  of 
finance,  have  been  urging  the  people  to 
adopt  a  system  of  *'  elastic  currency,"  based 
upon  assets,  in  place  of  the  fixed  system 
based  upon  Government  bonds.  When  this 
idea  was  first  preached  by  the  bankers,  it  was 
regarded  with  surprise,  not  to  say  with  dis- 
may, by  the  average  man  who  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  National  bank  note, 
fortified  by  a  Government  bond,  was  the  best 
bank  note  in  the  world.  But  the  bankers 
persisted  with  their  campaign  of  education. 
One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  an  **  elastic 
currency  "  was  Lyman  J.  Gage,  who  often 
spoke  in  public  on  the  subject  ten  years  ago. 
Mr.  Gage  was  then  the  president  of  one  of 
the  great  trust  companies  of  New  York 
City,  and  had  only  recently  retired  from  the 
honorable  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasun* 
in  the  Cabinets  of  Presidents  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt.  He  was  an  ardent  and  accom- 
plished advocate  of  an  elastic  currency,  and 
he  knew  how  to  make  its  advantages  and  its 
operations  clear  to  the  layman  by  simple  lan- 
guage and  concrete  illustration.  Such  public- 
spirited  bankers  as  Mr.  Gage  finally  created 
a  common  knowledgre  in  the  countr\'  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  elastic  currency  "  and 
a  common  desire  to  enjoy  its  benefits. 

But,  having  set  the  great  ball  of  public 


opinion  rolling  in  the  direction  of  elastic  cur- 
renc3^  the  bankers  then  made  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  deflect  its  course  in  the  direction  of 
private  banking  control  of  that  elastic  cur- 
rency. The  Monetary  Commission  of  1908 
was  formed  and  the  Aldrich  Bill  was  framed, 
providing  for  an  elastic  currency,  but  for 
almost  rock-ribbed  private  control.  The 
Aldrich  Bill  failed.  Public  opinion  was  de- 
termined to  have  elastic  currency  with  para- 
mount Government  control.  The  Glass- 
Owen  Bill  was  written  and  introduced  into 
Congress  in  deference  to  this  public  opinion. 
The  bankers  as  a  class,  although  there  were 
many  honorable  exceptions,  fought  for  private 
control  to  the  last  ditch.  But  they  had  created 
a  Frankenstein  monster  which  they  could  not 
manage.  Thus  we  have  had  during  the  last 
six  months  of  1913  the  anomalous  condition 
of  the  bankers  of  the  United  States  banded 
together  to  fight  a  reform  which  they  them- 
selves had  instituted.  Their  very  opposi- 
tion, however,  simply  served  to  clarify  public 
opinion.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  say 
that  the  country  owes  the  new  law  first  of 
all  to  the  bankers. 

It  also  owes  much  to  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission and  Senator  Aldrich,  who  collected 
the  statistics,  fii^ures.  and  opinions  regarding 
the  best  currency  practice  from  all  over  the 
world.  It  owes  much  to  President  Wilson, 
who,  although  not  a  financier,  quickly  saw,  as 
a  student  of  history  and  economics,  the  great 
human  imix)iiance  of  the  reform.  To  his 
combination  of  authority  and  patience  is  due 
the  fact  that  Congress  persisted  in  the  face 
of  many  difliculties  until  the  bill  was  passed. 
Much  is  due  to  Congress  itself,  of  course, 
and  especially  to  its  spirit  in  laying  aside  to  so 
large  a  degree  the  ordinary  considerations  of 
p>olitical  partisanship.  The  Currency  Bill  was 
the  favorite  measure  of  a  Democratic  Admin- 
istration ;  its  passage  will  redound  to  the 
political  credit  of  the  Democratic  party ;  and 
yet  all  the  Progressives  in  Congress  and 
many  Republicans  voted  for  the  bill.  Per- 
haps the  most  marked  instance  of  patriot- 
ism rising  above  political  partisanship  or 
class  consciousness  is  found  in  the  example 
of  Senator  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  a  Repub- 
lican and  a  banker,  who*  advocated  the  bill 
and  voted  for  it.     We  take  off  our  hat  to  him. 

Credit  is  also  due  to  Senator  Owen,  of 
Oklahoma,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the 
bill,  and  who  followed  its  fortunes  in  the 
Senate  with  assiduity  and  loyalty. 

But  the  one  man  of  all  who  should  have 
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the  statue,  if  a  statue  were  ever  to  be  raised 
to  commemorate  the  new  financial  epoch 
which  it  is  hoped  and  believed  the  bill  intro- 
duces into  this  countrj-,  is  Carter  Glass,  of 
Virginia.  Representative  Glass  was,  until  the 
introduction  into  Congress  of  the  new  Cur- 
rency liiU,  unknown  outside  of  his  own  State, 
and  was  certainly  not  the  most  widely  known 
'man  in  his  own  State.  He  is  not  a  banker ; 
he  is  not  even  a  lawyer.  He  learned  the 
printing  trade  and  became  a  newspaper  man, 
and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  daily  paper  in 
Lynchburg,  Virginia.  But  he  has  studied 
night  and  day  both  the  scientific  and  the  prac- 
tical bases  of  currency  reform.  He  learned 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  banking,  and 
he  was  able  in  debate  to  meet  the  strongest 
bankers  on  their  own  ground.  He  has  been 
frank,  sincere,  and  open-minded,  and  he  has 
been  actuated  by  his  own  almost  passionate 
belief,  not  that  the  Democratic  party  or  the 
bankers  or  the  borrowers  or  the  lenders 
should  be  considered  in  framing  the  bill,  but 
that  the  United  States  of  America  should  be 
considered.  He  has  won  the  confidence  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  respect  of  his  opponents, 
and  by  his  course  has  contributed  to  the  repu- 
tation of  his  native  State  of  Virginia  as  "  a 
mother  pf  statesmen.'' 

THB   UNITBD   STATES 
AND  THR    PHILIPPINES 

*'  We  are  not  guardians  of  the  small  por- 
tions of  the  educated  and  the  wealthy  in  the 
Philippines.  We  are  guardians  especially  of 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  weak,  and  we 
cannot  discharge  our  duties  as  such  guard- 
ians unless  we  remain  there  long  enough  to 
give  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  humble 
a  consciousness  of  their  rights  and  a  certainty 
that  they  will  be  preserved  under  any  govern- 
ment to  which  we  may  transfer  sovereign 
power." 

These  words  of  ex-President  Taft  were 
spoken  at  a  dinner  given  a  week  ago  last 
Friday  in  New  York  City  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  has  just  retired  as  Governor-General  of 
the  Philippines,  Mr.  W.  Cameron  Forbes. 
They  might  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the 
principal  article  of  faith  of  those  who  up  to 
the  present  Administration  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  Philippine  policy  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  words  there  is  also 
implied  a  warning.  Naturally  at  this  dinner 
there  was  a  tone  of  concern  for  the  Pllipino, 
inasmuch  as  men  who  have  become  expe- 
rienced in  facing  certain  difficulties  have  some 


ground  for  concern  when  men  of  inexperience 
face  those  same  difficulties.  The  speeches 
at  this  dinner  consisted  mainly  in  statements 
of  what  those  difficulties  in  the  islands  were 
and  of  what  had  been  done  towards  over- 
coming them. 

Mr.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  who  has  recenrtlv 
been  displaced  as  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  of 
the  islands,  dealt  especially  with  the  problems 
of  the  non-civilized  tribes — in  particular,  the 
Moros.  The  point  which  he  emphasized  was 
the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  Moros  our  civili- 
zation not  by  word  of  mouth  so  much  as  by 
example. 

The  principal  speech  of  course  was  that  by 
Mr.  Forbes  himself.  He  told  how  political 
discussion  by  the  native  agitator  had  been 
met  b}-  providing  those  material  things  that 
will  supply  the  economic  independence  on 
which  political  independence  must  rest — im- 
provements in  ports,  roads,  buildings,  wells, 
bridges,  and  the  like.  He  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  importance  of  the  question 
of  land  titles,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the 
settlement  of  the  land  tide  question  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  citizenship.  He  recounted 
also  the  work  that  had  been  done  against 
unusual  obstacles  in  providing  adequate 
tides  for  land.  He  told  of  what  had  been 
done  in  training  Filipinos  on  the  financial 
side  of  government.  He  expressed  regret 
that  those  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  land  titles  and 
of  the  education  of  young  Filipinos  in  finance 
had  been  displaced  under  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. He  contrasted  the  primitive 
means  of  transportation  that  prevailed  about 
Manila  when  he  went  there  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  road  and  of  railway  that 
now  run  in  all  directions.  He  contrasted 
the  former  polluted  water  supply  that  carried 
death  with  the  artesian  wells  that  are  now  in 
operation.  He  contrasted  the  former  dis- 
inclination of  the  well-bred  Filipino  to  soil  his 
hands  or  to  make  physical  exertion  with  the 
present  vogue  of  baseball.  He  likened  the  turn- 
ing of  the  present  Filipino  government  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  Filipinos,  with  their  unde- 
veloped capacity  for  self-government,  to  the 
turning  of  a  high-powered  automobile,  which 
may  be  safely  driven  by  a  trained  chauffeur, 
loose  in  the  street  with  the  throttle  wide  open. 

Even  the  most  prejudiced  against  what 
they  call  the  imperialist  policy  would,  we 
think,  acknowledge  the  sincerity  of  the 
speakers  at  this  dinner  in  their  concern  for 
the  future  of  the  islands.     We  believe  that  a 
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wide  distribution  of  these  speeches  would  be 
of  public  benefit. 

THE    COMMUNITY 
CHRISTMAS  TREE 

A  great  throng  of  people  filled  Madison 
Square  in  New  York  from  half-past  four  on 
Christmas  Eve  until  late  at  night ;  a  crowd 
that  varied,  it  is  estimated,  from  five  to 
fifteen  thousand  people,  melting  away  at  the 
edges  and  filling  up  again  from  the  side 
streets.  All  the  city  was  there,  every  class 
in  the  community  was  represented  ;  it  was  a 
veritable  community  Christmas  celebration. 

There  was  a  fanfare  of  trumpets,  then 
a  solemn  and  noble  rendering  of  **  Holy 
Night  "  by  the  Oratorio  Society.  A  child 
taken  from  the  crowd  pushed  a  button, 
and  a  star  blazed  from  the  top  of  the  great 
Christmas  tree,  to  be  followed  by  myriads  of 
other  lights — red,  green,  blue,  and  white — 
until  the  tree  was  a  glowing  mass  of  colors, 
splendidly  distinct  against  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  At  half-past  five  the  chimes  of  the 
Metropolitan  tower  ceased  ringing,  but  for 
half  an  hour  the  Oratorio  Society  sang  selec- 
tions of  old  Christmas  hymns,  and  a  choir  of 
Welsh  male  singers  added  their  moving,  char- 
acteristic rendering  of  Welsh  songs.  Mean- 
while a  hundred  Boy  Scouts  were  moving 
through  the  crowd,  keeping  the  way  open  so 
that  the  singers  might  pass  to  the  platform. 
There  was  no  need  of  enforcing  order ;  the 
star  and  the  tree  did  that. 

After  a  recess  for  dinner,  or  supper,  as 
the  case  might  be,  a  military  band  played 
patriotic  and  religious  selections,  there  was 
a  quartette  of  church  soloists,  and  later  a 
Neg^o  chorus  of  a  hundred  voices  singing 
the  old-time  plantation  songs  ;  and  not  until 
midnight,  when  the  Metropolitan  chimes 
sounded  the  last  notes  of  *'  America,"  did 
the  throng  disperse  and  the  lights  go  out. 

Some  people  came  in  furs  and  in  their 
automobiles,  many  by  trolley  and  subway, 
more  walked  from  a  distance.  Scattered 
through  the  crowd  were  hundreds  of  out- 
casts, and  it  was  noticed  that  silver  was  pass- 
ing from  gloved  hands  to  bare  ones  quietly 
through  the  crowd.  It  was  the  second  mu- 
nicipal Christmas  tree  in  New  York. 

IN  ALL  PLACES,  FOR 
ALL  PEOPLE  • 

In  many  other  communities  Christmas  trees 
were  centers  of  happiness.  A  noble  tree  rose 
out  of  the  pavement  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 


of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  with  a  glit- 
tering star  at  its  apex.  Those  who  saw 
it,  with  the  great  dome  of  the  Capitol  rising 
behind  it  and  the  wings  flanking  it,  felt 
that  it  was  a  National  tree  and  expressed  a 
National  spirit. 

In  Grant  Park,  in  Chicago,  thousands 
of  people  gathered,  not  only  to  look  at 
the  tree  but  to  hear  the  full  chorus  of 
the  Grand  Opera  Company  and  to  listen  to 
speeches  by  the  Mayor  and  others.  Cincin- 
nati, with  its  musical  traditions,  listened  to 
the  chiming  of  bells  and  the  fanfare  of  trum- 
pets and  to  choruses  by  boys,  and  gathered 
round  its  glowing  tree.  In  Detroit  the  tree 
stood  on  the  City  Hall  lawn,  gayly  decorated 
with  lights  and  toys,  a  luminous  center  of  a 
vast  crowd.  Three  hundred  men  and  boys 
standing  beneath  the  great  tree  in  Cleveland 
sang  choruses.  Philadelphia  opened  a  cele- 
bration which  was  to  continue  for  a  week,  the 
Mayor  touching  the  electric  button  which  set 
the  great  community  tree  in  Independence 
Square  aglow.  Boston  repeated  its  munici- 
pal Christmas  festivities  of  last  year ;  and  the 
glow  of  community  trees  warmed  the  hearts 
of  thousands  in  communities  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

And  there  were  many  forms  of  organized 
cheer  in  aU  parts  of  the  country.  A  dingy 
basement  on  lower  Broadway  in  New  York 
was  luminous  on  Christmas  Eve  with  a 
concerted  friendliness.  As  from  a  fountain, 
all  sorts  of  good  things  were  poured  out  to 
needy  Italians  who  carried  their  baskets 
away  with  incoherent  words  of  thanks  and 
tears  in  their  eyes  ;  and  not  the  least  moving 
feature  of  the  festivities  was  the  fact  that  the 
King  of  Italy  had  given  his  patronage  to  the 
undertaking  and  had  sent  a  personal  word 
for  all  those  who  needed  aid.  The  **  Italian 
Journal,"  which  was  largely  responsible  for 
this  happy  friendliness,  is  to  be  commended 
for  keeping  it  from  publicity  and  any  kind 
of  advertising. 

CHRISTMAS    ON    THE 
BILLBOARDS 

A  novel  and  very  agreeable  surprise  was 
furnished  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
Canada  by  the  use  of  the  billboards  for 
Christmas  purposes.  A  large  and  well- 
printed  color  picture  of  the  Nativity  stood  out 
among  all  kinds  of  announcements  of  com- 
modities. The  picture  was  large  enough  to 
command  attention  ;  it  was  ten  feet  high  and 
twice  as  long,  and  the  shepherds  and  Magi 
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and  the  Holy  Family  were  represented  in 
colors.  Below  were  the  words,  *'  Ask  your 
Sunday-school  teacher  to  tell  you  the  story." 

The  posters  bearing  this  picture  advertised 
nothing  for  sale ;  they  announced  the  greatest 
gift  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I'hey  were 
put  in  place  by  the  action  of  the  Poster  Adver- 
tising Association,  whose  purpose,  as  inter- 
preted by  its  president,  is  to  give  all  children, 
and  especially  handicapped  children,  inspiring 
pictures  to  stimulate  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
The  Association  intends  to  go  on  with  its 
beautiful  work,  the  members  meeting  the 
expenses  by  personal  contributions. 

The  Nativity  poster  was  shown  in  ever}  city 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  had  a 
population  of  over  three  thousand.  It  is  to 
be  replaced  later  by  a  poster  of  President 
Grant,  reproducing  biographical  scenes  to 
illustrate  the  legend,  '*  This  is  what  one  poor 
boy  accomplished.  How  are  you  using  your 
opportunities  ?"  Advantage  will  be  taken 
of  Piaster  to  reproduce  another  scene  from 
the  greatest  story  in  the  world. 

THE   CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 
OF    TWO   TOWNS 

The  Outlook  has  reported  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  serving 
the  people  of  that  State  along  practical  lines. 
It  has  been  glad  to  report  also  that  this  Uni- 
versity does  not  divorce  art  from  its  service 
of  the  people,  but  is  now  undertaking  what 
may  be  called  a  musical  campaign  through- 
out the  State  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
musical  interest  and  developing  musical  taste 
among  the  people  of  all  classes.  Recently, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dyke- 
man,  of  Wisconsin  University,  a  Yuletide 
festival  of  song  was  rendered  by  the 
Madison  Choral  Union  in  the  University 
Armory,  with  a  chorus  of  two  hundred  voices 
and  an  orchestra  of  sixty.  The  programme 
represented  an  attempt  to  present  the  most 
important  asj.ects  of  the  Christmas  messai»:e 
and  the  Christmas  season.  It  began  with 
*' The  Challenge  of  Thor,"  by  Elgar,  inter- 
preting pagan  force  ;  then  came  the  "  Mes- 
siah," interpreting  the  Christmas  spirit. 
Songs  by  Franz,  Whiting,  a?id  Elgar  fol- 
lowed ;  the  evening  ending  with  a  selection 
of  Christmas  carols,  the  enthusiasm  rising 
until  it  reached  a  climax  in  the  rendering  ot 
*•  Holy  Ni^ht."  In  the  closing  number,  •*  A 
Carol  for  Christmas  Day."  the  refrain  was 
sung  by  the  entire  audience. 

The  city  of  Montclair,  New   Jersey,  has 


always  been  a  town  of  ideas,  and  last*  year 
revived  the  old-fashioned  Christmas  "waits." 
This  year  there  were  six  bands',  numbering 
nearly  a  hundred,  singing  the  familiar  Christ- 
mas hymns  in  the  streets.  They  visited 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  homes,  and 
had  a  very  good  time  in  doing  it.  There 
was  no  noise,  and  great  consideration  was 
shown  for  homes  in  which  there  was  sorrow, 
or  age,  or  the  shadow  of  death.  But  there 
was  also  a  great  deal  of  merriment.  No 
refreshments  were  offered  or  accepted.  This 
example  is  worth  following. 


THE    LAUREATE'S 
CHRISTMAS   SONG 

The  first  official  poem  written  by  Robert 
Bridges,  recently  appointed  Poet  Laureate  by 
George  V,  appeared  in  the  London  *•  Times" 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  A  timely  re- 
print of  Mr.  Bridges 's  poetical  works  (Hum- 
phrey Milford,  New  York)  has  recently  put 
in  convenient  form  the  poetry  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  excluding  his  dramas.  This  volume 
is  instinct  with  the  classical  spirit ;  its  work- 
manship is  delightful,  and.  if  the  note  is  not 
original,  it  is  distinctive,  and  in  that  sense 
individual ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  limita- 
tions of  Mr.  Bridges's  interests,  he  is  entirely 
free  from  the  commonplaceness  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. 

His  first  poem  is  a  celebration,  not  of  an 
incident  of  the  State,  but  a  Christian  festival ; 
and  he  uses  the  form  adopted  by  his  pred- 
ecessor in  lv340,  the  verse  form  of  *' The  Vision 
of  Piers  Plowman."  The  **  Times,"  in  intro- 
ducing the  poem,  recalls  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  insignificant  of  the  Laureate's  prede- 
cessors. Nahum  Tate,  has  survived  and  will 
long  survive  by  virtue  of  one  happy  poem, 
»♦  While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks." 
The  Outlook  reprints  two  verses  of»  Mr. 
Bridges 's  **  Christmas  Eve  :" 

"  A  frosty  Chrismas  eve,  when  the  stars  were 
shining, 

Fared  I  forth  alone  where  westward  falls  the 
hill, 

And  from  many  a  village  in  the  water'd  valley 

Distant  music  reached  me,  peals  of  bells 
a-ringinff ; 

The  constellated  sounds  ran  sprinkling  on 
earth's  floor 

As  the  dark  vault  above  with  stars  was  span- 
gled o'er. 

"  Then    sped    my   thought    to    ket- p   that   first 
Christmas  of  all 
When  the  shepherds  watching  by  their  folds 
ere  the  dawn 
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Heard   music   in   the   fields   and,   marveling, 

could  not  tell 
Whether  it  were  angels   or  the  bright  stars 

singing.'' 

PANIC    AND 
DEATH 

The  night  before  Christmas  a  terrible  dis- 
aster from  panic  took  place  in  Red  Jacket, 
Michigan.  Seventy-two  persons,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  were  children,  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Italian  Union  Hall,  where,  under  the 
management  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  a  Christmas  tree  festival  was  being 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners  now  on 
strike.  Possibly  a  slight  fire  started  in  the 
tree.  A  cry  of  fire  from  a  man  in  the  audi- 
ence set  the  excited  crowd  into  a  mad  and 
fatal  rush. 

President  Moyer,  of  the  Federation,  seems 
inclined  to  blame  the  enemies  of  the  strikers 
for  the  disturbance  which  caused  the  panic. 
To  make  such  a  charge  without  strong 
proof  is  in  itself  atrocious,  and  unless  evi- 
dence is  produced  Mr.  Moyer  incurs  serious 
blame  for  his  wild  accusation. 

The  lesson  of  such  disasters  is  that  small 
halls  of  this  kind  are  too  often  more  danger- 
ous than  large  audience-rooms.  Constant 
inspection,  rigid  regulation,  or  a  complete 
suppression  of  such  halls  is  needed  if  such 
calamities  are  not  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Unquestionably  hundreds  of  just 
such  dangerous  places  exist  the  country  over. 

THB   COPPER   STRIKE 
IN    MICHIGAN 

For  several  months  an  extended  strike  has 
been  carried  on  by  copper-mine  workers  in 
Michigan.  It  is  now,  according  to  a  long 
and  apparendy  fair-minded  account  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  "Press,"  nearly  at  an  end. 
The .  correspondent  points  out  as  a  singular 
and  paradoxical  fact  that  while  the  strike  was 
brought  about  by  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  which  **  inspired,  directed,  and 
financed  "  it,  the  result  has  been  that,  al- 
though the  strikers  have  obtained  a  victory 
on  most  of  their  demands,  the  Western 
Federation  has  totally  failed  to  secure  the 
recognition  which  it  was  seeking. 

The  men,  this  account  states,  obtain  in  the 
partial  settlements  made  an  eight-hour  day  for 
surface  as  well  as  underground  labor,  have 
assured  to  them  the  right  to  present  griev- 
ances, and  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  bosses 
against  whom  repeated  charges  of  injustice 
are  presented,  and  in  other  ways  are  pro- 


tected. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  failed 
to  have  fi.;3d  the  minimum  wage  at  $3  per 
day  for  "  trammers  "  and  $3.50  for  miners. 
They  have  failed  also  (and  ought  to  fail)  to 
compel  the  companies  to  put  two  men  at 
work  on  a  "one-man  drill."  This,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  a  new  machine  that  with 
one  man  at  work  can  get  qs  good  results  as 
the  old  machine  with  two  men.  The  men's 
demand,  therefore,  was  something  like  that  of 
some  printers,  when  the  linotype  was  intro- 
duced, that  more  men  than  were  needed  should 
be  employed  "  for  the  good  of  the  trade." 

As  to  organization  of  the  men  into  unions, 
the  companies  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Western  Federation,  and  it  is  said  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  supports  the  companies.  The 
companies  blamed  the  Federation  for  all  the 
excesses  of  the  strike  and  for  stirring  up  the 
troubles  which  resulted  in  violence,  military 
rule,  and  bad  feeling. 

It  is  reported  that  out  of  the  common 
sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the  Red  Jacket 
disaster  has  grown  an  effort  to  mediate  and 
settle  the  labor  troubles  still  existing. 

COMMERCE.    INDUSTRY 
AND   INVENTION 

Trade,  machinery,  and  invention  are  im- 
mensely human.  Strip  off  statistics  and  tech- 
nicalities, and  these  things  tell  the  history  of 
the  rise  of  man.  They  are  also  capable 
of  graphic  illustration.  Their  history  and 
evolution  form  one  of  the  great  chapters 
in  the  book  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  splendid 
and  monumental  undertaking,  therefore,  to 
present  and  preserve  these  records. 

A  plan  has  been  formed  for  New  York 
City  to  have  a  College  of  Commerce  and  a 
Museum  of  Commerce — the  former  not  a 
technical  school,  but  a  school  that  compre- 
hends what  commerce  has  variously  come 
to  mean  in  this  age ;  the  latter  not  a  museum 
which  merely  shows  objects  of  barter,  for 
barter  is  a  small  part  of  commerce  nowa- 
days, but  a  museum  that  takes  note  of 
inventing,  making,  improving,  distributing  the 
machinery  and  products  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  negotiating  the  necessary  financing, 
credit,  and  exchange  for  world-wide  dealings. 
These  are  the  objects  of  the  projectors  as  we 
find  them  described  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Franklin  Clarkin  in  the  Boston  "Transcript.'' 
The  projectors  include  such  men  as  George 
F.  Kunz,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
E.  H.  Gary,  Admiral  Peary,  and  others. 

Their  conviction,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Clarkin, 
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is  that  "  there  are  passions  for  machiner}*  as 
wdl  as  for  paints  and  brushes  and  chisels : 
that  if  prett}*  pottery  is  a  creative  art,  why  is 
there  no  creative  art  in  putting  the  breath  of 
power  and  motion  into  metal  and  causing  it 
to  run  or  fly  ?"     They  ask  : 

If  It  is  valuable  to  teach  the  beginnings  of  art, 
and  the  progress  of  art,  by  exhibited  examples, 
why  is  it  not  valuable  to  teach  the  beginnmgs 
ana  progress  of  science  and  mechanical  inven- 
tion? 

Is  the  advance  from  the  daguerreotype  to  the 
moving-talking  photograph  less  interesting  than 
collections  of  carved  sea-shells,  ivories,  peach- 
blow  vases? 

Is  inlaid  armor  more  interesting  than  a  gun 
that  shoots  ten  miles  ? 

Is  a  diplodocus  better  worth  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  dig  for  than 
the  perfection  of  the  art  of  flying  ? 

Is  the  discovery  of  coal,  oil,  radium,  of  no 
consequence  beside  the  excavation  of  a  mummy 
or  a  cuneiform  inscription  in  Egypt? 

It  is  hoped  to  secure  a  fine  site  on  the 
Hudson  River  below  Grant's  Tomb,  to  se- 
cure large  private  contributions,  and  to  obtain 
municipal  support. 

THE    DEUTSCHBS 
MUSEUM 

Only  one  great  museum  of  commerce  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States — that  at  Philadelphia, 
which  is  doing  good  work,  although  in  a  neces- 
sarily limited  way.  But  the  world's  model 
for  this  kind  of  exhibition  is  the  Deutsches 
Museum  at  Munich.  It  is  only  nine  years 
old,  but  it  is  a  triumph  of  intelligence. 
It  now  occupies  two  separate  large  build- 
ings in  somewhat  distant  parts  of  Munich, 
but  it  has  a  new  $2,500,000  building  nearly 
complete,  and  even  then  it  may  be  cramped 
for  space.  Every  branch  of  science  and 
invention  is  presented  with  German  com- 
pleteness. 

Step  by  step  one  sees  how  the  mechanic 
arts  and  the  theoretic  sciences  grew.  Often 
the  original  apparatus  of  early  explorers  or 
inventors  is  shown.  But  what  humanizes 
and  popularizes  the  whole  is  that  the 
visitor's  own  eve  and  own  hand  are  en- 
couraged  to  work  the  models,  use  the  micro- 
scopes, set  the  machines  in  motion.  Thus 
he  may  demonstrate  the  X-ray  for  himself. 
He  goes  down  into  a  miniature  mine,  sees 
how  the  iron  ore  is  obtained,  follows  it 
through  the  processes  of  smelting,  and  so  on 
until  a  finished  locomotive  stands  before  him. 
Constantly  he  is  invited  by  notices  in  several 
languages  to  press  an  eject ric  button  or  turn 
a  crank    and  **  look-see,*'  as    the  boys  say. 


Here,  some  one  has  said,  the  word  is  "  Try 
it  yourself/'  instead  of  "  Hands  off." 

To  go  through  the  great  section  showing 
the  development  of  the  dwelling-places  of 
man  is  alone  an  experience  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten easily.  Everything  is  visual,  graphic, 
simple.  The  ingenuity  and  clarity  of  the 
arrangement  are  truly  wonderful.  To  quote 
Mr.  Clarkin  once  more : 

Some  of  the  rooms  exhibit  visually  to  the 
visitor  the  progress  from  windmills  to  the  steam 
engine;  from  hand  printing  by  monks  in  their 
monasteries  to  the  linotype  and  swift  Hoe  press ; 
from  galleys  to  ocean  greyhounds;  locomotives 
from  the  one  which  couldn't  go  out  in  the  rain 
to  the  latest  Pacific  mogul;  flying-machines 
from  the  elemental  wings  of  Lihenthal  to  the 
machines  of  Zeppelin  and  the  Wrights ;  and 
so  on. 

In  short,  the  Deutsches  Museum  is  a  marvel- 
ous  histor}',  told  not  in  books  or  even  pic- 
tures, but  in  solid  material,  sometimes  in 
model  or  miniature,  sometimes  in  full  size — 
things  that  can  be  handled  and  often  oper- 
ated. It  is  one  of  the  modem  world's 
wonders. 

If  New  York  can  do  within  its  field  what 
the  Deutsches  Museum  is  doing  for  Germany, 
it  will  achieve  something  of  permanent  value 
to  civilization. 


THE   BARRERE 
ENSEMBLE 

When  chamber  music  is  mentioned,  most 
people,  we  imagine,  think  of  either  a  string 
quartette  or  a  song  or  piano  recital. 
There  is  another  form  of  chamber  music, 
however,  which  has  in  it  elements  of  popu- 
larity as  great  as  either  of  the  others — cham- 
ber music  for  wind  instruments.  There  are 
chamber  music  organizations  in  this  country 
which  use  wind  instruments,  notably  the 
Longy  organization  and  the  Barr^re  En- 
semble. 

A  recent  concert  in  New  York  City  by 
the  Barrbre  Ensemble  furnished  a  capital 
illustration  of  the  popular  character  of  this 
form  of  chamber  music.  There  is  a  cur- 
rent impression  that  the  best  music,  or 
even  good  music,  can  be  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  are  connoisseurs.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  has 
been  proved  time  and  time  again  that  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people  can  be  trusted 
to  enjoy  the  best  in  music.  In  what  is  good, 
however,  there  is  a  difference  between  that 
which  makes  an  immediate  popular  appeal 
and  that  which  does  not  make  an  appeal  so 
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immediate.     The    programme    of    this  con- 
cert was  of  the  former  kind. 

It  was  not  only  the  programme  but  the  kind 
of  instruments  used  in  this  concert  that  gave 
it  the  element  of  popularity.  Four  stringed 
instruments  seem  very  much  alike  and  give 
the  impression  of  being  monotonous  until 
one  realizes  the  wide  scope  of  expression  and 
tone  color  of  the  violin  family.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  help  seeing  that  a  flute  is 
very  different  from  a  bassoon,  and  that  a 
I'rench  horn  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
either  a  clarinet  or  an  oboe.  And  when 
the  instruments  are  sounded  they  obviously 
differ  from  one  another  in  tone.  The  pure 
and  almost  unfeeling  tones  of  the  flute  are  in 
as  strong  contrast  as  possible  to  the  mellow, 
appealing,  satisfying  tones  of  the  French 
horn ;  while  both  differ  from  the  penetrating 
notes  of  either  of  the  three  reed  instruments 
— the  oboe,  the  clarinet,  and  the  bassoon. 
Then  there  is  the  interest  in  distinguishing 
these  various  instruments  as  they  play.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
great  majority  of  regular  attendants  at  orches- 
tral concerts  cannot  distinguish  between  the 
oboe  and  the  clarinet  either  in  sound  or 
appearance.  In  the  intimate  environment 
of  a  chamber  music  concert  the  contrast 
between  these  two  instruments  is  at  once 
seen  and  heard.  So  a  chamber  concert  of 
wind  instruments  provides  a  very  interesting 
method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  orchestra. 

A  POPULAR 
PROGRAMME 

Then  in  the  case  of  this  particular  concert 
there  was  the  programme.  First  there  was 
a  quintette  by  Henry  Woollett.  If  one  were  to 
guess  at  the  composer's  nationality  by  looking 
at  his  name,  the  obvious  guess  would  be — En- 
glish. If  one  were  to  g^ess  at  it  from  his  music 
as  exemplified  in  this  quintette,  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  defensible  guess  would  be  that  he 
was  a  German  suffering  from  the  influence  of 
Richard  Strauss.  The  fact  is  that  he  is  a  con- 
temporary Frenchman.  Just  what  he  means 
by  describing  this  quintette  as  being  "on 
themes  in  a  popular  form  '*  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  themes  themselves  were  of  the  sort 
that  would  make  an  instant  popular  appeal. 
Then  came  two  pieces  on  the  programme 
which  anybody  would  admit  were  "  classi- 
cal " — a  duet  for  clarinet  and  bassoon  by 
Beethoven  and  a  sonata  for  piano  and  flute 
by  Haydn.    A  good  many  people  who  would 


consider  their  own  taste  cultivated  would 
regard  the  Beethoven  duet  as  rather  dry, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  made  as  wide 
an  appeal  as  anythmg  on  the  programme. 
Probably  the  very  simplicity  of  a  piece  by  two 
wind  instruments,  each  of  which  could  play 
only  one  note  at  a  time,  accounted  for  a  part 
of  that  general  appeal.  There  was  a  piece 
on  the  programme  which  in  paternity  "  was 
Dutch,"  but,  unlike  the  cook  in  the  "Capital 
Ship,''  did  not  "  behave  as  such."  It  was  a 
goblin  dance  (Ronde  des  Lutins)  by  Chris- 
tiaan  Kriens,  which  captivated  the  audience 
at  once.  Then  there  was  a  piece  that  ought 
to  have  appealed  to  every  golfer.  It  was  a 
walking  tune  by  Pei'cy  Aldrich  Grainger,  a 
young  Australian  composer,  who  calls  this 
"  Room-music  Titbits  for  Wind  Five-some." 
It  is  that  word  "  five-some  "  that  catches 
the  golfer's  eye.  Moreover,  the  composer 
says  that  he  made  this  tune  while  walking  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands  The  theme  reminds 
one  of  an  Irish  folk  song,  "  The  Moreen." 
It  is  plainly  Celtic,  anyway,  and  it  is  cleverly 
and  pleasantly  managed.  Then  at  the  end 
came  the  most  interesting  piece  on  the  whole 
programme,  a  spontaneously  written  "  Diver- 
tissement "  by  Albert  Roussel  for  the  wind 
quintette  with  piano.  The  assisting  pianist 
in  this  case  was  Miss  Carolyn  Beebe,  who 
played  with  skill  and  sympathy  this  modern 
French  music  which  seemed  to  float  in  a  dis- 
solving cloud  of  tonalities. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  country 
should  not  be  dotted  with  organizations  such 
as  the  Barr^re  Ensemble — like  it  in  character 
even  if  few  could  equal  it  or  even  approach  it 
in  musical  skill.  There  are  many  communities, 
moreover,  which  could  not  afford  to  main- 
tain an  orchestra  which  could  afford  regularly 
to  enjoy  chamber  music  such  as  this. 

JULES  CLARETIB 

Jules  Claretie,  who  died  in  Paris  on  Decem- 
ber 2v^,  was  sometimes  called  the  prince  of 
theater  managers.  For  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  he 
was  the  director  of  the  Come'die  Fran^aise, 
Moli^re's  playhouse ;  a  position  which  he 
filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his 
country. 

Although  a  man  of  varied  gifts*  and 
activities — he  had  been  journalist,  novelist, 
and  dramatist,  as  well  as  theater  manager — 
his  permanent  reputation  is  likely  to  rest 
to  a  large  extent  on  his  record  in  the 
last-named  capacity.     He  was  an  Academi- 
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dan,  and  took  his  seat  in  February,  1889  ; 
the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Ernest 
Renan.  He  was  also  a  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  had  been  the  recipient 
of  many  other  marks  of  distinction.  Like 
his  contemporaries  among  the  '*  Immor- 
tals," Meilhac  and  Hale'vy,  whom  he  so 
long  survived,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of 
his  time,  in  full  sympathy  with  his  surround- 
ings and  with  the  trend  of  the  age  ;  but,  while 
he  heeded  the  call  of  the  modern  spirit  in  his 
management  of  the  famous  State  theater,  he 
upheld  its  historical  classical  traditions  as 
well. 

He  was  a  war  correspondent  during  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  and  during  the  Com- 
mune acted  as  staff  officer  in  the  National 
Guard.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  number 
of  novels  and  historical  works,  and  of  a 
**  History  of  the  French  Revolution." 

EMPEROR  MENELIK  II 
IS  NOW   DEAD 

According  to  Shakespeare,  the  late  Em- 
peror could  hardly  have  been  called  a  brave 
man  ;  for  he  **  died  many  times  before  his 
death,"  which  has  now  been  announced  from 
Adis  Ababa,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia.  If 
not "  many  times,"  at  least  several  times  in  the 
past  the  press  has  reported  his  demise,  only 
to  deny  the  statement  in  the  succeeding  issue. 
The  Outlook,  in  fact,  first  killed  King  Mene- 
lik  by  lightning  as  long  ago  as  1895.  At  a 
later  date  The  Outlook  was  about  to  kill  him 
again ,  but  thp  denial  of  his  death  reached  the 
office  before  the  paper  went  to  press,  and 
the  paragraph  was  "  killed  "  instead.  Appar- 
ently he  is  now  officially  dead. 

The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  was  born  in 
1844.  He  claimed  direct  descent  from 
Solomon  and  Queen  Sheba,  a  claim  neither 
easy  to  substantiate  nor  to  disprove.  Abys- 
sinia, part  of  which  was  included  in  the 
Ethiopia  of  the  ancients,  has  felt  the  influence 
and  contains  the  elements  of  more  than  one 
civilization,  not  the  least  that  of  Judca  ;  for 
during  the  Captivity  many  Jews  settled  here 
and  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of  their 
religion.  Perhaps  in  this  fact  lies  the  germ 
of  the  tradition  regarding  the  descent  of 
Abyssinian  royalty  from  Menelik,  son  of 
Si>lomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Together 
with  Palestine,  Egjpt  and  Greece  have 
likewise  contributed  to  the  complex  ethnology 
and  civilization  of  the  present  Abyssinia, 
rhe  late  Emperor  Menelik  was  a  son  of  the 
King  of  Shoa,  a  southern  division  of  Abyssinia 


proper.  He  was  picked  out  by  his  father  as 
heir  from  a  numerous  male  progeny,  the  sons 
of  many  mothers,  not  because  of  his  age,  but 
because  of  his  likeness  to  his  father.^  He 
succeeded  King  John  of  Abyssinia  in  1889. 
He  had  no  little  aptness  for  mechanics,  and 
was  able  to  put  in  order,  or  even  put  together, 
a  modern  firearm  or  a  watch.  He  was  first 
brought  emphatically  to  the  attention  of  mod- 
ern Europe  by  his  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Italians  at  Adowa,  a  defeat  which  Italy  has 
not  yet  forgotten.  Since  1910  his  Empire 
has  been  under  actual  control  of  a  Council 
of  Regency,  from  which  Menelik  II  was 
excluded. 

King  Menelik  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  of  definite  aspirations  towards  civilization, 
despite  occasional  relapses  into  cruelty  and 
barbarism. 

THE    DATO    CABINET 

The  most  wide-awake  among  European 
monarchs  at  present  seem  to  be  the  Kings 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  Both  are  noted  for  their 
constant  personal  attention  to  the  doings  of 
their  Cabinets.  The  King  of  Spain,  for  in- 
stance, presides  every  Thursday  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting.  In  the  illustration  on  another  page 
he  is  seen  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  Cabinet 
table,  with  the  new  Prime  Minister,  Senor 
Dato,  at  his  right  hand.  As  may  be  seen  in 
that  picture,  Eduardo  Dato  has  a  head  which 
would  have  delighted  Goya  or  any  other 
Spanish  painter  of  character. 

The  new  Spanish  Premier  came  into  power 
in  thiswise :  The  murder  of  Premier  Canalejas 
a  year  ago  brought  about  the  promotion  of 
one  of  his  Ministers,  Count  Romanones,  to 
the  Premiership.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Barthou 
Cabinet  in  France  the  other  day,  so  the  Ro- 
manones Cabinet  in  Spain  recently  desired  to 
record  its  success  or  failure  in  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence, which  was  lost  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Spanish  Parliament  by  a  vote  of  106  to  103. 
A  "  rough-and-ready  "  Prime  Minister  would 
hardly  have  considered  so  slight  an  adverse 
vote  a  reason  for  resigning.  Xot  so  Count 
Romanones.  He  did  resign,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Senor  Dato.  Count  Romanones 
is  a  radical,  Senor  Dato  a  conservative.  One 
might  think  that  an  immense  abyss  existed 
between  the  two  men.  But  this  is  not  the 
case,  and,  in  consequence,  no  such  great  gulf 
as  might  be  supposed  yawns  between  the 
former  and  the  present  Spanish  Cabinets. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Count  Romanones  is  a 
radical  of  a  very  reasonable  sort,  ready  to 
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walk  with  any  man  who  will  walk  with  him, 
and  Seftor  Dato  is  a  conservative  of  a  simi- 
larly reasonable  sort. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  good  name  for  the 
Dato  type  of  conservative,  and  that  is 
"  Moderate."  The  new  Premier  is  fifty-seven 
years  old.  He  is  best  known  not  so  much 
as  ex- President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  as  an  authority  on  politics  as  he  is  as  an 
authority  on  social  questions.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 
and  of  the  laws  concerning  the  regulation  of 
women's  and  children's  work.  He  is  also 
the  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Re- 
forms. The  real  political  and  social  designa- 
tion of  the  new  Premier  is  *'  progressive." 

CONSTANTIN    MBUNIBR 

The  Albright  Gallery  at  Buffalo  has  already 
justified  its  existence.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  our  galleries,  not  only  in  its 
own  collections,  but  also  in  obtaining  important 
loan  collections.  The  latest  exhibition  there 
is  that  which  has  just  been  held  of  the  works 
of  Constantin  Meunier,  the  Belgian  sculptor. 
We  understand  that  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  St.  Louis  are  to  have  a 
similar  privilege.  It  is  thus  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  Meunier's  work.  It  has  never 
been  shown  here  before  publicly,  although 
there  are  some  pieces  of  it  in  private  collections. 

Meunier  is  a  fit  product  of  this  industrial 
age.  He  comes  from  the  most  industrial 
country  in  Europe — Belgium.  The  sculptor's 
models  were  found  in  the  Belgian  factories 
and  mines.  He  went  into  the  pits  and  came 
out  surcharged  with  the  sensation  of  toil. 
This  he  has  put  into  his  sculpture.  His 
figures  remind  one  strongly  of  Millet's  in 
painting.  But  Millet's  toilers  were  in  the 
broad  fields.  They  were  under  the  open 
sky.  Meunier's  are  usually  confined  in  nar- 
row pits  or  within  grimy  factory  walls.  Two 
examples  of  his  work  appear  in  our  picture 
section. 

Meunier  died  in  1905.  His  had  been  a 
poor  family.  His  father  was  a  collector  of 
taxes.  After  the  death  of  the  older  Meunier 
the  mother  had  to  open  a  millinery  shop  and 
rent  rooms.  So  the  young  Constantin  knew 
what  poverty  meant.  One  feels  the  sculptor's 
subjective  experience  as  well  as  his  powers  of 
observation  in  looking  at  works  depicting  all 
the  Belgian  industrial  life  of  "  Melting  Steel," 
or  "  Smithery,"  or  "Factory  Work,"  or 
"  Returning  from  the  Pit,"  or,  finally,  his 
never  finished  *•  Monument  to  Labor."     In 


our  opinion,  Meunier's  achievement  ranks 
only  second  to  Rodin's  in  significance. 
Rodin  began  his  breaking  away  from  classic 
standards  over  a  generation  ago.  Meunier 
followed  him  some  dozen  years  later.  Though 
this  fact  of  divergence  from  hitherto  accepted 
standards  unites  the  two  sculptors,  their  indi- 
vidual work  shows  the  differentiation  of  one 
who  believed  in  great  variety  and  of  one 
who  believes  in  less  variety.  Thus  Rodin  is 
a  safer  model  for  many  young  sculptors  than 
Meunier.  A  too  slavish  imitation  of  the 
latter  might  lead  to  more  or  less  monotony. 
Rodin's  work  is  entirely  in  the  field  of  pas- 
sion ;  that  of  Meunier  entirely  within  the 
field  of  toil.  Any  comparison  at  once  brings 
out  these  sharp  contrasts. 

QUICK- LUNCH   CARS 

One  reason  that  traveling  by  railway  in 
America  is  more  expensive  than  it  is  abroad 
is  that  the  bulk  of  the  train-service  in  this 
country  is  conducted  on  the  assumption 
that  the  traveling  public  is  of  one  class  so 
far  as  financial  means  are  concerned.  We 
have  Pullman  cars  on  which  the  wayfarer  caa 
get  extra  comforts  for  extra  money,  but 
there  is  no  such  gradation  of  fares  as  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class  carriages  of  Eu- 
ropean railways.  When  it  comes  to  eating, 
the  American  in  his  own  country  must  carry 
his  lunch  with  him  at  considerable  incon- 
venience or  must  depend  upon  the  ordinary 
dining  car,  on  which  the  scale  of  prices  is  higher 
than  many  can  afford. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company 
has  in  operation  a  quick-lunch  car  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  of  its  patrons  as  like 
to  eat  quickly  and  cheaply.  The  inside  view 
of  the  car  is  like  that  of  an  ordinary  city 
quick-lunch,  with  a  long  mahogany  counter 
running  the  length  of  the  car,  faced  by  swivel 
chairs  to  accommodate  a  score  of  diners. 
The  important  point  is  that  the  price  scale  is 
about  the  same  as  in  the  class  of  restaurants 
of  the  Childs  or  Exchange  Buffet  type — that 
is,  reasonable  enough  to  be  within  the  range 
of  most  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  rail- 
way tickets.  This  car  runs  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Bakersfieid,  California,  a  local  route 
with  frequent  stops,  where  it  is  particularly 
in  demand  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  passengers  are  traveling 
salesmen  or  other  persons  in  a  hurry  who 
consider  a  dining  car  a  place  to  eat  in  and  not 
a  place  in  which  to  kill  time.  The  popularity 
that  this  innovation  has  received  is  reflected 
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in  the  following  verses,  called  '*  Quick  Lunch 
on  the  Fly,"  by  W.  H.  James,  in  the  St. 
Louis  **  Post- Dispatch  :*' 

"  When  you're   traveling  to  Los  Banos,   Dos 

Palos,  or  Gustine, 
Or  any  of  the  stations   that  are  strung  along 
between,    . 

You  get  a  sandwich  egg, 
Or  a  storage  chicken  leg, 
While  you're  speeding  through  the  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin. 

All  aboard  for  Alameda,  waiter,  bring  a  ham-on- 

rye, 
All  out  for  Goshen  Junction,  how's  the  huckle- 
berry pie  ? 

You  can  have  a  roll  or  muffin, 
Or  a  slice  of  veal  with  stuffin' 
While  the  locomotive's  puffin'  through  Madera 
on  the  fly. 

Change  cars  for  Sacramento,  have  some  sugar 

in  your  tea ; 
Next  stop  is  Modesto,  cottage  cheese  and  cream 
for  three ; 

You  can  eat  from  Nilesto  Ceres, 
At  a  pace  that  never  wearies, 
And  a  little  coin  will  feed  you  from  Fernando  to 
the  sea." 

On  the  first  of  last  month  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  put  on  its  service  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  a  lunch  car  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  seems  to 
The  Outlook  unfortunate,  however,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  has  not  installed  the  same  low- 
priced  menu  that  the  Southern  road  has 
adopted ;  in  this  luncheon  car  the  same  prices 
are  charged  as  in  the  regular  dining  cars.  It 
seems  to  The  Outlook  that  this  robs  the  lunch 
car  of  its  chief  jjoint  of  value  to  the  public. 
A  picture  of  the  interior  of  this  car  api^ears 
on  another  page. 

Any  institution  that  tends  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  is  desirable  in  this  age,  and 
such  is  the  low-priced  quick-lunch  cah  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  installation  of  such  cars 
would  be  greeted  favorably  everywhere  by  a 
large  class  of  people  who  have  to  travel,  but 
who  shy  at  dining  cars  as  beyond  their  means. 

MINISTBRS   AND    AGRICULTURE 
IN    CALIFORNIA 

Between  four  and  five  hundred  California 
•ministers,  representing  all  the  sects  in  the 
State,  were  entertained  from  December  1  to 
December  5  by  the  University  of  California 
at  its  Farm  School  near  the  little  town  of 
Davis.  The  railways  gave  them  free  trans- 
portation and  the  University  furnished  them 
with  free  beds  and  meals.  The  meeting  was 
called  Ministers*  Week,  and  its  purpose  was  to 
make  a  closer  connection  between  the  organ- 
ized work  of  the  ministry  and  the  organized 


work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  com- 
munity welfare. 

The  initial  idea  of  the  meeting  came 
from  the  Rev.  F.  I.  Drexler,  who  had 
been  brooding  over  the  typical  little  white 
church  of  the  country  neighborhood,  '*  stand- 
ing on  its  hilltop  in  magnificent  isolation 
from  the  every- day  interests  of  its  cpm- 
munity,"  and  who  wrote  to  President  Benja- 
min Ide  Wheeler  to  ask  if  the  University 
could  not  do  more  to  help  the  social  life  of 
the  rural  districts  and  at  the  same  time  to  ' 
help  the  church  to  realize  itself  as  a  social 
center.  Dean  Thomas  Forsythe  Hunt,  of 
the  University's  College  of  Agriculture,  was 
planning  new  departures  in  extension  work, 
and  President  Wheeler  asked  him  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Drexler. 

A  CLASS  OF 
MINISTER-STUDENTS 

As  finally  worked  out,  Ministers'  Week 
was  much  such  a  conference  as  those  recently 
held  at  Amherst  and  Cornell,  an  account  of 
which  apf)eared  in  The  Outlook  of  August 
30,  though  it  was  probably  unique  in  the 
number  of  lectures  devoted  to  technical  agri- 
cultural problems.  It  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a 
brief  continuation  school,  not  in  theology'  but 
in  agriculture.  All  branches  of  rural  soci- 
ology are  taught  in  the  modern  agricultural 
college,  and  of  course  the  clergymen  gathered 
at  the  University  of  California  Farm  School 
in  Davis  were  deeply  interested  in  lectures  on 
rural  hygiene  and  sanitation,  community  work 
in  country  schools,  and  ornamentation  of 
home  and  school  grounds  ;  but  one  of  the  sur- 
prises of  the  meeting  was  the  zest  with  which 
these  ministers  attended  demonstrations  or 
lectures  on  judging  beef,  cattle,  plant  breed- 
ing, soil  formation,  poultry  raising,  irrigatio», 
citriculture,  plant  diseases,  the  handhng  and 
storing  of  fruit,  and  other  technical  farm 
problems.  Every  one  seemed  to  have  taken 
^to  himself  Mr.  Drexler's  brusque  statement 
that  •'  when  a  minister  can  talk  to  a  man 
about  that  man's  business  without  making  a 
fool  of  himself,  he  gains  that  man's  respect.'* 
Every  talk  was  interrupted  by  keen  questions 
from  the  crowd  which  gathered  around  the 
speakers  at  the  close  of  each  lecture.  The 
evening  meetings  were  devoted  entirely  to 
the  country  life  movement  in  its  socii.! 
aspects.  Three  round-table  discussions  were 
devoted  to  the  social  activities  of  the  rural 
church. 

The  University  Farm  at  Davis  is  only  one 
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of  the  various  units  which  make  up  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  ;  the  Farm  School  itself 
is  comparatively  new  and  still  a  small  institu- 
tion. To  make  room  for  the  ministers  the 
boys  in  this  school  gave  up  their  beds  and 
slept  in  cots  set  up  in  the  basements  of  the 
dormitories  and  in  tents.  Boys  volunteered 
as  extra  waiters  in  the  dining-room  ;  boys 
lent  baseball  suits  to  the  ministers  when  a 
preachers*  nine  was  organized  to  play  against 
the  students.  Good  fellowship  and  gayety 
were  ever>'where,  mingled  with  eagerness  to 
get  the  most  out  of  an  unusual  and  unex- 
pected opportunity. 

Many  of  the  ministers  went  home  hoping 
to  have  the  talks  which  had  interested  them 
most  repeated  in  their  own  communities. 
The  majority  seemed  to  have  gained  a  more 
or  less  definite  plan  for  broadening  and  vivi- 
fying the  social  organization  around  them. 
One  man  said  that  he  had  walked  fifteen 
miles  over  a  mountain  to  reach  the  railway, 
and  might  have  to  walk  twenty  miles  back,  as 
his  wife  would  not  know  when  to  meet  him 
with  a  horse  ;  but  the  twenty  miles  would  be 
lightly  walked,  for  he  was  going  home  to 
start  a  farmers'  club  and  some  sort  of  civic 
league.  Nearly  every  man  took  down  a  list 
of  books  and  bulletins  which  would  be  useful 
reading  in  his  community,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  meeting  was  expressed  by  one  minister 
who  said,  '*  Religion  is  relationship."  Another 
said,  '*  In  the  year  1913  science  has  discov- 
ered the  church." 

AN   ACTORS' 
TRADE  UNION 

*'  The  only  classes  of  workers  that  haven't 
organized  for  self-protection  long  ago  are 
actors  and  washerwomen,  and  now  even  we 
are  beginning  to  get  together,"  recently  de- 
clared Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  President  of  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association,  in  commenting 
upon  the  turn  of  a  long  downtrodden  worm — 
the  actor.  In  America,  with  the  centraliza- 
tion of  capital  and  the  crystallization  of  class 
feeling  have  come  strikes  with  increasing 
frequency  in  widely  divergent  trades  and 
industries.  We  have  had  miners'  strikes, 
textile  workers'  strikes,  and  strikes  of  railway 
men,  of  course,  and  more  recently  we  have 
seen  waiters  and  even  barbers  at  war  with 
their  employers.  But  does  any  one  remem- 
ber a  widespread  strike  of  actors  ?  Have 
the  boards  ever  been  empty  while  Roscius 
and  his  fellows  fought  for  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages  ?     Never,  that  we  remember, 


and  never  will  they  be,  we  hope,  for  the 
play's  the  thing,  and  many  would  rather  be 
obliged  to  eat  from  sideboards  and  do  their 
own  barbering  than  to  miss  their  evening  at 
the  theater.  Yet  with  the  formation  of  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association  for  the  protection 
of  the  members  of  the  profession  against 
theatrical  managers  an  actors'  strike  becomes 
not  an  improbability. 

The  abuses  which  the  Actors'  Equity  Asso- 
ciation is  fighting  are  many  and  long-stand- 
ing, but  their  existence  is  due  wholly  to  the 
passiveness  and  faint-heartedness  of  the  actors 
themselves.  An  incapacity  for  co-operation 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  traits  of  the  artistic 
temperament.  At  any  rate,  all  past  attempts 
of  players  on  the  legitimate  stage  to  organize 
have  failed.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  success 
of  the  present  movement  is  all  the  more 
notable. 

The  Actors'  Equity  Association,  founded 
for  the  protection  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession  by  a  number  of  actors  whose 
reputation  made  them  virtually  independent 
of  theatrical  managers,  has  set  out  to  combat, 
first  of  all,  certain  faults  in  the  contract  sys- 
tem. It  has  made  the  following  concrete 
demands : 

First,  that  transportation  expenses  to  and 
from  all  points  *'  on  the  road  "  and  the  city 
in  which  a  company  is  organized  be  provided 
to  all  members  of  a  company. 

Second,  that  no  actor  shall  be  forced  to 
give  more  than  three  weeks'  rehearsals  with- 
out compensation. 

Third,  that  there  shall  be  a  two  weeks' 
notice  of  dismissal. 

Fourth,  that  there  shall  be  extra  pay  for 
extra  performances,  and  full  salary  for  all 
weeks  played. 

Fifth,  that  actresses  shall  not  be  forced  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  an  unlimited  stage  ward- 
robe. 

These  provisions  have  already  been  the 
rule  with  some  managers,  including,  it  is 
said,  Belasco,  Ames,  Frohman,  Brooks,  and 
P'iske,  and  several  others  have  already  agreed 
to  grant  the  demands  of  the  actors. 

For  the  payment  of  slight  dues  legal  pro- 
tection and  advice  is  assured  to  members  of 
the  Association,  who  already  number  more 
than  a  thousand.  Unlimited  funds  are 
assured  by  the  fact  that  at  any  time  a  pro- 
duction could  be  arranged  with  a  cast  of  an 
all-around  brilliancy  never  before  equaled  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Outlook  believes  in  the   right  of  all 
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labor  to  organize  ;  and  even  though  the  artist 
has  certain  rewards  which  the  factory  laborer, 
for  instance,  does  not  have,  there  is  no 
reason  why  artists  should  not  unite  for  com- 
mon protection,  if  in  so  doing  they  do  not 
degrade  their  calling.  Certainly  in  the  dra- 
matic profession  an  organization  that  will  not 
only  shield  its  members  from  outside  aggres- 
sion but  that  will  discipline  them  and  build 
up  an  esprit  de  corps  as  well  is  needed. 
Incidentally,  in  working  out  their  own  salva- 
tion the  players  may  bring  about,  certain 
great  benefits  for  the  theater-going  public. 


ful  chaperonage,  are  g^ven  once  a  week. 
There  is  also  an  employment  bureau  for  t!ie 
benefit  of  pupils  who  are  leaving  and  who 
wish  to  obtain  situations.  Well-lighted  rooms 
in  which  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  various 
departments  is  shown  as  a  permanent  exhi- 
bition arc  provided. 

The  opportunities  offered  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art  through  wisely  planned  exhibi- 
tions in  such  a  school  may  be  realized  when 
it  is  learned  that  this  great  educational  build- 
ing houses  nearly  seven  thousand  pupils  and 
has  a  teaching  staff  of  almost  three  hundred. 


AN    ART   GALLERY 
IN   A   SCHOOL 

A  municipal  art  gallery  in  a  public  school 
is  a  new  thing,  at  least  for  New  York  City. 
The  new  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
the  plans  of  which  provided  for  such  a 
gallery,  recently  held  its  first  loan  exhibition. 

This  school  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
many  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  invitations  to  the  exhibi- 
tion sent  to  these  places  were  freely  accepted  ; 
during  the  first  week  it  is  estimated  that  no 
fewer  than  twelve  thousand  visitors  passed 
through  the  galleries.  The  traditional  cold- 
ness of  a  large  institution  is  delightfully  absent 
from  the  Washington  Irving  art  gallery  ;  a 
huge  fireplace  with  a  cheerful  blazing  fire  is 
the  first  thing  to  greet  the  visitor's  eye  on  a 
winter  day.  The  exhibition  rooms  are  on  the 
first  floor ;  they  open  directly  on  the  street  ; 
and  they  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
kept  open  for  visitors  throughout  the  day 
withou  t  interfering  with  class-room  work.  An 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  two  rising  young 
American  artists,  Mr.  Hermann  V.  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Ettor  Caser,  filled  the  walls  and 
aroused  interested  comment.  This  initial 
exhibition  will  be  followed  bv  two  others 
already  arranged ;  and  it  is  hoped  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  other  great  repositories  of  art  in  lending 
some  of  their  unused  treasures  from  time  to 
time  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of  downtown 
districts  who  find  it  difficult  to  visit  the  dis- 
tant museums. 

The  Washington  Irving  school  embodies 
in  many  respects  the  new  idea  that  the 
school-house  is  to  become  the  people's  social, 
recreational,  and  intellectual  center.  It  has  a 
fine  hall  that  seats  nearly  a  thousand  people ; 
in  this  are  given  lectures,  moving-picture 
entertainments,  and  concerts.  It  has  a  large 
assembly  room  in  which  dances,  under  care- 


PRACTICAL    CONSERVATION 

We  have  heard  the  objection  from  many 
practical  business  men  that  the  policy  of  the 
"  conservation  of  National  resources "  has 
been  advocated  too  rnuch  by  theorists  and 
visionaries.  Too  little  account,  they  say,  has 
been  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  press- 
ing daily  material  needs  of  the  farmer,  the 
miner,  and  the  manufacturer,  whose  business, 
life,  and  welfare  depend  almost  wholly  upon 
the  use  of  our  natural  resources.  There  is 
undoubtedly  considerable  ground  for  this  ob- 
jection. It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  no  practical  application  of  any  principle 
can  be  effectively  made  until  the  theory  of  that 
principle  has  been  carefully  and  scientifically 
worked  out.  We  could  not  have  had  the 
electric  light  in  our  homes  and  offices  if  the 
theorists  had  not  first  worked  out  the  laws  of 
electricity  in  their  laboratories. 

So  the  first  task  of  the  conservationist  was 
to  create  and  foster  public  opinion  to  believe 
in  the  theoretical  principle  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  people,  through  the  agency 
of  Government,  to  protect  their  own  welfare 
by  stopping  the  waste  and  destruction  of 
those  natural  resources  which  form  the  essen- 
tial material  basis  of  our  social  and  National 
life. 

The  second  task  is  the  practical  application 
of  the  principle,  and  the  time  has  now  come 
for  taking  hold  of  that  task  in  earnest. 

The  Government  officer  upon  whom  de- 
volves the  greatest  responsibility  both  for 
the  theoretical  statement  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  National  resources  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  coun- 
try that  the  present  Secretary,  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  is  pre-eminently  a  man  who  by  educa- 
tion and  experience  understands  both  phases 
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of  the  question.  This  is  shown  by  his  annual 
rciKHt,  just  pubtished,  which  is  so  readable 
and  understandable  that  any  p)eriodical  of  the 
dav  would  have  been  fortunate  if  it  could 
have  printed  it  as  a  popular  artide. 

Although  Secretary  Lane  represents  a 
change  in  political  administration,  he  repre- 
sents no  reversal  of  the  general  policy  which 
has  been  developing  for  the  past  ten  years 
in  this  countr>\ 

Mr.  Lane  was  an  accomplished  journalist 
on  the  Pacific  coast  before  he  became  a 
law>'er,  was  a  successful  lawyer  before  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  from  that  Commis- 
sion was  promoted  to  his  present  office.  He 
therefore  has  the  legal  mind  for  the  appre- 
hension of  a  principle,  the  journalist's  ability 
to  state  a  principle  so  that  the  layman  can 
understand  it,  the  Westerner's  knowledge  of 
what  National  resources  mean  to  National 
prosperity,  and  the  railway  man's  compre- 
hension of  the  problems  of  production  and 
transportation. 

The  text  of  his  report  is  that  the  West  is 
now  reconciled  to  the  change  in  attitude  of 
the  Government  toward  the  public  lands  and 
the  wealth  that  those  lands  contain.  The 
West,  he  says,  no  longer  asks  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  give  away  the  land  and  its 
wealth  to  the  private  individual.  *  It  is 
reconciled  to  the  Government  making  all 
proper  saf guards  against  all  monopoly.  .  .  . 
But  it  asks  that  the  machinery  be  promptly 
established  in  law  by  whk:h  the  land  may  be 
used.     And  this  demand  is  reasonable." 

Having  announced  his  text,  Mr.  Lane  pro- 
ceeds to  make  a  practical  application  of  it. 
'I'he  four  main  heads  of  the  applicatk)n  are 
coal  lands,  oil  lands,  water  power  sites,  and 
Alaska.  To  all  these  sources  o(  natural 
wealth  he  would  apply  the  leasing  and  rov  alt^' 
system.  He  advocates  using  coal ;  he  utters 
a  warning  against  hoarding  it  under  tiie  '*  fear 
that  some  day  the  coal  supply  may  be  e.K- 
hausted."  For  *' the  wheels  of  industry  will 
not  cease  nor  our  houses  go  unlighted  and 
unheated  so  long  as  dams  may  be  built  uix)n 
our  streams." 

Wc  have  tried  two  plans  of  dealing  with 
coal  lands,  both  of  which  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. The  first  was  to  give  away  public 
lands  without  consideration  of  the  contents  of 
those  lands ;  the  second  is  to  sell  the  lai^d  at 
a  j)rice  based  on  a  scientific  estimate  of  con- 
tents. The. first  has  led  to  coal  monopoly 
by  private  interests  ;  tl^  second  has  led  to 


the  purchase  of  coal  land  by  private  owners 
who  hold  it  undevel(^)ed  for  future  increase 
in  value.  In  the  Secretary's  opinion,  the 
proper  sdudon  of  the  problem  is  to  have 
the  Government  lease  the  coal  lands  to  pri- 
vate operators  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  al  a 
modest  royalty,  the  terms  of  the  lease  reserv- 
ing to  the  Government  some  measure  of  con- 
trol over  operation.  He  recommends  that 
only  a  limited  tract  of  coal  land  should  be 
leased  to  each  opjerator. 

He  applies  the  same  principle  to  oil  lands- 
He  would  license  the  private  p«"ospector  to 
search  for  oil  on  exclusive  tracts  fot  fixed 
periods  perhaps  two  years,  and  if  oil  i«  dis- 
covered he  would  permit  the  prospector  to 
market  it  on  a  royalty  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  refers  to  the  great  advance  in 
oil-burning  and  gasoline-burning  engines 
on  both  land  and  sea  as  an  illustration  of 
the  need,  on  the  one  hand,  of  thwarting 
monopoly',  and,  on  the  other,  of  promoting 
production.  The  lease-and-roj^lty  system 
would  accomplish  both  these  ends. 

How  to  deal  with  water  power  sites  is,  the 
Secretary'  admits,  one  of  the  most  p)erplex- 
ing  problems  that  confronts  his  department, 
but  the  principle  which  he  applies  to  the 
problem  is  clear.  I>o  not  permit  private 
power*  companies,  which  already  hold  the 
most  accessible  p>ower  sites  ia  the  country, 
to  obtain  a  raonopolisdc  control  of  the 
remainder;  and  at  the  same  time  do  not 
assume  so  forbidding  an  attitude  towards 
private  enterprise  and  private  capntai  that 
tliere  shall  not  be  a  further  and  rapid  de- 
velopment of  our  water  powers  for  making 
electricity.  Mr.  Lane's  solution  is  to  lease 
water  ix)wer  sites  for  a  term  of  years  at  a 
merely  nominal  rental ;  to  give  the  private 
company  practically  the  entire  proceeds  of 
the  plant,  subject  to  a  State  regulation  as  to 
prices  of  the  electric  current ;  but  to  agree 
in  the*  lease  that  the  reservoirs,  dams,  water 
rights,  and  rights  of  way  shall  revert  to  the 
Government  at  the  end  of  fiftv  or  sixtv 
years,  or  that  the  Government  may  buy  the 
complete  plant  at  an  appraised  price  at  any 
time  after  twenty  years. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  impor- 
tant application  which  Secretary  Lane  makes 
of  his  theory  of  Government  regulation  of 
National  resources — namely,  liis  proposal  as 
to  .\iaska. 

Alaska  is,  to  use  Secretary^  line's  words, 
*'  the  largest  body  of  unused  and  neglected 
land    in    the    United    States."     Its    actual 
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riches  in  fisheries  and  its  potential  riches 
in  agriculture  have  already  been  proved. 
How  rich  it  is  in  gold,  copper,  coal,  oil, 
iron,  and  zinc  no  one  knows.  All  we 
know  is  that  it  is  richer  in  mineral  prom- 
ise than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  Government  fortunately,  and 
commendably,  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  these  great  riches  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  privileged  few,  but  it  has  done  litde 
to  provide  for  their  productive  development 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 

How  can  exploitation  be  prevented  and 
development  be  promoted  at  the  same  time  ? 

Secretary  Lane  would  have  a  board  of 
directors  or  a  commission  created  by  Con- 
gress, the  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  **  Into  the  hands  of  this  board 
or  commission,"  he  says,  **  I  would  give  all 
the  National  assets  in  that  Territory  to  be 
used  primarily  for  her  improvement.  .  .  . 
Congress  should  determine  in  broad  outline 
the  policy  which  this  board  in  a  liberal  dis- 
cretion should  elaborate  and  administer,  much 
as  is  done  in  the  Philippines." 

There  are,  however,  two  things  which 
should  be  done  at  once  in  Alaska,  without 
waiting  for  the  creation  of  an  Alaskan  com- 
mission. First,  the  Federal  Government 
should  undertake  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  system  of  trunk  line  railroads  in 
Alaska ;  and,  second,  the  rich  Alaskan  coal- 
fields should  at  once  be  opened  to  private 
development  and  operation  under  the  leasing 
system. 

We  have  here  endeavored  to  give  merely 
an  outiine  of  a  report  of  twenty-six  pages 
which  the  Secretary  says  is  in  itself  the 
merest  outline  of  the  work  and  hopes  of  his 
department.  Every  man  interested  directiy 
or  indirectly  in  the  greatest  economic  problem 
in  this  country  to-day — the  problem  of  the 
readjustment  of  the  relation  between  Govern- 
ment and  business — should  read  this  report. 
As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  as  interest- 
ing as  a  magazine  article.  It  does  not  men- 
tion the  **  New  Freedom,"  but  it  embodies 
the  only  principle  upon  which  the  "New 
Freedom  "  can  be  established. 

We  cannot  have  industrial  freedom  if  the 
Government  endeavors  to  lash  and  enslave 
private  initiative,  private  enterprise,  private 
efficiency,  and  private  profit  wherever  they 
show  themselves. 

Real  industrial  freedom  and  prosperity 
can  come  only  from  individual  and  private 
energy  so  regulated  by  Government  super- 


vision that  it  shall  be  for  the  advantage  not 
of  one  individual  or  of  a  group  of  individuals, 
but  of  all  the  individuals — that  is  to  say,  the 
Nation. 


LETTERS    TO    UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

In  your  remarks  in  The  Outlook  of  October  25 
last  you  said  much  that  was  deeply  interesting 
but  painful  and  distracting.  "  From  a  child  I 
have  known  the  Scriptures,"  and  it  is  very  clear 
to  my  mind  that  our  Saviour  taught  us  to  look 
upon  God  as  our  Heavenly  Father  in  whose 
house  are  "  many  mansions,"  who  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten '  Son  into 
the  world  to  brine  us  into  everlasting  life. 
Those  who  have  known  the  tender  love  of  an 
earthly  father  can  let  the  imagination  (by  which 
we  take  hold  of  things  unseen)  mount  neaven- 
ward  until  we  can  conceive  the  presence  of  our 
Father  in  heaven,  who  made  man  in  his  own' 
image,  and  of  whom  Stephen  said,  "  Behold,  I 
see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man 
standing  on  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God." 

Our  Saviour  said,  **  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart:  for  they  shall  see  God,"  but  how  can  they 
if  there  is  no  "  beatific  vision  "? 

How  can  we  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  as 
we  are  told  to  do,  if,  instead  of  God  the  Father, 
to  whom  Christ  taught  his  disciples  to  pray, 
and  who  said,  **  This  is  my  beloved  Son,'*  there 
is  only  in  his  place  a  glorified  mist  filling  the 
universe,  and  from  which  come  emanations  of 
strength  and  purity  and  goodness  and  other 
wonderful  attributes  of  which  all  mankind  may 
feel  the  influence  ? 

When,  instead  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
has  been  our  strength  and  support  in  hours  of 
anguish,  we  have  only  a  "  Universal  Presence  " 
given  us.  we  can  exclaim,  as  did  the  women  at 
the  sepulcher,  "  They  have  taken  away  our 
Lord,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him !" 

I  know  I  am  talking  on  great  mysteries, 
which  faith  alone  can  reveal  to  us,  but  think 
how  wonderful  and  comprehensible  are  the  reve- 
lations of  science  in  these  days,  so  we  can  easily 
believe  that  God  can  be  in  "  heaven  his  dwell- 
ing place  "  and  in  touch  with  all  his  creation  at 
the  same  time. 

Your  desire  for  a  definite  image  of  God  is 
almost  universal,  and  it  has  led  men  in  all 
ages  and  nations  to  form  images  to  serve  as 
symbols  or  interpreters  of  the  Deit}',  to  which 
they  have  often  transferred  their  reverence 
and  paid  their  worship.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot  worship  a  "  glorified  mist."  This 
would  be  simply  to  substitute  for  a  definite 
image  one  that  is  indefinite ;  it  would  be  to 
substitute  one  idol  for  another  idol. 

The  Bible  tells  us  where  we  are  to  look  for 
an  image  of  God  and  what  kind  of  image  we 
are  to  look  for.  In  the  declaration  that  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image  it  declares  that  \x 
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man  we  are  to  look  for  our  image  of  God. 
It  is  to  be  a  spiritual,  not  a  material,  image ; 
an  experience,  not  a  figure.  The  command, 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath, 
or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth,"  is  as 
comprehensive  a  prohibition  of  any  visible 
image  as  an  object  of  worship  or  a  symbol  to 
aid  in  worship  as  can  be  well  conceived. 

This  truth  that  the  highest  experiences  of 
the  soul  are  the  interpreters  to  us  of  God 
was  implicitly  taught  by  the  Jewish  Temple. 
In  the  pagan  temples  was  a  Holy  of  Holies 
which  generally  contained  some  image  of  the 
deity.  In  the  Jewish  Holy  of  Holies  were 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Mercy  Seat. 
The  one  bade  men  find  God  interpreted  to 
them  by  their  own  conscience,  telling  them 
of  duty,  the  other  by  their  own  affections 
calling  them  to  pity  the  unfortunate  and  to 
forgive  the  erring  and  the  sinful.  Thus  the 
Temple  was  ever  saying  to  the  worshiper, 
Look  within  for  the  image  of  God.  In  thy- 
self he  speaks  to  thee.  Thy  better  self  is 
his  image. 

The  Hebrew  poets  repeated  this  lesson. 
Their  images  of  God  were  taken  chiefly  from 
human  experience : 

The  Lord  is  king  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not 
want. 

As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so 
will  I  comfort  you. 

A  father  of  the  fatherless  and  a  judge  of 
the  widows  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 

Jesus  Christ  did  not  originate  the  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  He  found  it 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  interpreted  and 
applied  it.  The  great  difference  between 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
was  not  in  his  teaching ;  it  was  in  his  life. 
What  they  taught  he  dui.  The  Psalmist  said 
of  Jehovah,  ''  Who  forgiveth  all  thy  sins ; 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases  ;  who  redeemeth 
thy  life  from  destruction  ;  who  crowneth  thee 
with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies  ;  who 
satisfied!  thy  mouth  with  good,  so  that  thy 
youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's.''  These 
words,  which  are  an  interpretation  of  Jehovah, 
might  well  serve  as  a  condensed  biography 
of  Jesus.  He  forgave  sins,  healed  disease, 
redeemed  souls  from  self-destruction,  his  lov- 
ing-kindness and  tender  mercies  were  to  his 
disciples  the  coronation   of  their  lives,  and 


their  old  age  was  filled  with  higher  hope  for 
the  before-dreaded  future  than  are  the  hopes 
of  eager,  anticipating  youth. 

While  he  lived  with  them  they  thought  of 
him  at  first  as  a  great  teacher,  then  as  a 
great  prophet,  then  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. But  after  their  skepticism  had  been 
vanquished  by  repeated  evidences  and  they 
were  brought  to  believe  that  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead,  their  point  of  view  gradually 
changed.  They  found  in  him  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  Old  Testament  teaching.  They 
remembered  that  they  had  been  taught  that 
in  man  we  are  to  look  for  the  image  of  God, 
and  in  this  man  they  found  that  image  as  in 
no  man  that  historj'  had  ever  known.  Their 
faith  is  thus  summed  up  by  one  of  their 
number,  the  one  who  knew  Jesus  Christ  the 
most  intimately  and  understood  him  the  best 
— the  Beloved  Disciple :  '*  That  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard, 
which  we  have  seen  wilh  our  eyes,  which 
we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled,  of  the  Word  of  life  ;  (for  the  life  was 
manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear 
witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  eternal  life, 
which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  mani- 
fested unto  us)."  They  never  thought  that 
their  eyes  had  seen  God  and  their  hands  had 
handled  God ;  they  never  denied  and  never 
doubted  Jesus'  declaration  that  "  God  is 
spirit  " — and  spirit  cannot  be  seen  or  han- 
dled. But  they  did  believe,  and  their  whole 
message  to  the  world  was  founded  on  that 
belief,  that  the  Spirit  who  fills  all  time  and  all 
space  with  his  presence  had  a  unique  and 
supreme  manifestation  in  the  human  life 
of  hm  whom  they  called  the  Son  of  God, 
the  image  of  God,  and  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh. 

The  life  of  Christ  is  not  a  historical  epi- 
sode, ended  at  the  crucifixion.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  is  not  the  doctrine  that  the 
eternal  life  dwelt  in  one  man  nineteen  centu- 
ries ago  and  then  left  the  world  to  return  no 
more.  The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is 
that  God  dwells  among  men.  The  life  of 
Christ  is  the  revelation  of  the  perpetual  life 
of  One  who  is  still  on  the  earth,  forgiving, 
healing,  redeeming,  crowning,  life-giving. 

"  The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress 
Is  by  our  beds  of  pain ; 
We  touch  him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 
And  we  are  whole  again.'* 

We  are  not  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of 
either  worshiping  a  "  glorified  mist "  or 
forming  an  image  of  God  of  gold  or  silver 
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or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man's  device  ;  or 
an  ethereal  image  more  cunningly  devised  by 
the  subtler  art  of  an  unsensuous  imagi- 
nation. He  has  given  us  the  image  of  him- 
self and  of  what  he  is  doing  in  the  world  by 
the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Through  him,  not  through  a  picture  of  our 
imagination,  we  have  access  to  the  Father. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


FRANCIS   THOMPSON    AND 
THE  MEASURE  OF  POETIC 

WORTH 

Not  for  some  years  have  we  seen  the  sim- 
ultaneous publication  of  the  complete  works 
and  the  definitive  biography  of  so  imp)ortant 
a  poet  as  Francis  Thompson.  Inevitably 
many  critics  have  felt  (and  j-ielded  to)  the 
temptation  to  find  the  particular  place  to 
which  this  remarkable  man  belongs  in  the 
hierarchy  of  English  letters.  The  attempt 
has  not  been  more  unsuccessful  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Poets  are  not  made 
for  card  catalogues,  though  doubtless  critics 
will  never  give  over  their  Procrustean 
habits  for  any  such  reason  of  fact.  We 
will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett 
for  declaring  that  Francis  Thompson  •'  has  a 
richer  natural  genius,  a  finer  poetical  equip- 
ment, than  any  poet  save  Shakespeare,'*  nor 
shall  we  quarrel  even  with  those  who  declare 
that  the  bulk  of  his  poetry  is  but  **  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing. "  Somewhere 
between  these  extremes  lies  the  truth,  not  to 
be  determined  by  the  pragmatic  sanction  of 
any  group  of  men  or  any  one  age. 

What,  after  all,  is  then  the  supreme  test  of 
poetry?  On  what  basis  do  we  con.sciously 
or  unconsciously  elect  our  poets  to  seats  upon 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  or  condemn  them 
to  linger,  like  Barrie's  Sentimental  Tommy, 
as  dim  shades  without  the  gate  ?  What  is  a 
major  or  what  is  a  minor  poet  ?  Is  there  no 
better  method  of  determining  this  than  the 
mechanical  formula  most  critics  apparently 


employ,  of 


TC» 


M  standing  for  the  merit  of 


a  poet's  best  work,  B  for  the  bulk  of  his 
writing,  and  T  C  for  the  time  in  which  a  par- 
ticular critic  happens  to  live  ? 

Poets  may  be  compared  to  builders  of 
windows.  No  matter  how  cunningly  they 
use  the  materials  at  their  disposal,  nor  how 
wisely  their  creations  are  proportioned,  it  is 
a  light  beyond  their  control  which  gives  to 
their   work   both   life    and    beauty.     Poets 


there  have  been,  and  are  still  to  be,  whose 
skill  and  technique,  closely  viewed  by  the 
age  to  which  they  belong,  seem  to  entitle 
them  to  a  place  with  the  great  names  of 
literature,  yet  with  the  receding  years  they 
become  not  even  a  stimulating  memor}\  In 
the  Cathedral  at  Chartres  are  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  in  the 
world.  Seen  at  night,  they  are  as  cold  as  the 
ashes  on  an  abandoned  hearth.  The  sym- 
metry of  form,  the  excellence  of  design,  the 
evidences  of  masterly  workmanship,  are  all 
there — visible  to  the  student  of  ancient  glass 
— yet  without  the  fire  of  the  sun  these  win- 
dows are  as  lifeless  as  the  dead  sand  and 
silent  metal  from  which  they  were  fashioned 
long  centuries  ago.  With  the  light  of  morn- 
ing what  a  change  I  Seen  under  the  magic 
of  the  day  they  are  like  living  prayers, 
harmonies  of  red  and  blue,  as  ageless  as  the 
faith  which  gave  them  birth. 

The  spiritual  strength  and  character  of  the 
poet  are  to  his  work  what  the  sunlight  is  to 
these  ancient  windows  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Chartres.  *'  The  devil,"  wrote  P  rancis 
Thompson,  "  can  do  many  things,  but  the 
devil  cannot  write  poetr}.'*  To  believe 
*'  that  a  truly  corrupt  spirit  can  write  consist- 
ently ethereal  poetry,"  he  says  again,  ''would 
be  the  consecration  of  a  lie.*'  The  true 
greatness  of  any  poet  is  to  be  determined 
not  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  but  by 
th^  reality  of  his  insight  into  life.  It  is  the 
gift  of  sudden  vision  which  lifts  the  verses 
of  many  minor  craftsmen  to  the  heights,  it  is 
this  lack  of  vision  which  condemns  their 
stronger  brothers  to  an  ultimate  oblivion,  bewil- 
deringly  incomprehensible  to  the  critic  who 
regards  achievement  in  poetry  as  the  product 
merely  of  supreme  endeavor. 

Judged  by  such  a  standard,  it  is  at  least  safe 
to  call  Francis  Thompson  a  true  prince  of  song. 
With  an  incapacity  for  life  amounting  almost 
to  genius,  he  nevertheless  wrought  from  the 
shattered  fragments  of  his  strange  existence 
transcendent  ecstasies  that  will  undeniably 
win  for  his  fame  the  double  crown  of  seer 
and  poet.  What  his  life  was  can  be  judged 
by  his  own  verse  and  exquisite  prose  almost 
as  completely  as  from  Mr.  Everard  Meynell's 
satisfying  and  exhaustive  biography.  Yet 
there  have  been  critics  to  call  this  mystic  and 
dreamer  a  poet  of  sin.  Francis  Thompson 
is  not  even  a  poet  of  repentance.  With  a 
mind  almost  virginal  in  its  spiritual  innocence, 
he  suffered  silently  and  proudly  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  that  strange  fortune  he  had 
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neither  strength  nor  >\illingness  to  resist. 
Francis  Thompson  was  not  a  poet  of  sin,  but 
of  suffering.  He  was,  to  quote  his  own  de- 
scription of  the  unhappy  Mangan,  an  "  out- 
cast from  home,  health,  and  hope,  with  a 
charred  past  and  a  bleared  future,  an  anchorite 
without  detachment,  and  self-cloistered  with- 
out self-sufficingness,  deposed  from  a  world 
which  he  had  not  abdicated^  pierced  with 
thorns  which  formed  no  crown,  a  poet  hope- 
less of  the  bays  and  a  martyr  hopeless  of 
the  palm,  a  land  cursed  against  the  dews  of 


love,  an  exile  banned  and  proscribed  even 
from  the  innocent  arms  of  childhood." 

This  was  the  price  that  Francis  Thompson 
paid  for  his  visions.  Who  is  there  to  say 
that  it  was  too  great  ?  Even  though  the 
aloofness  of  his  spirit  and  the  intensity  of  his 
feeling  oftentimes  served  to  hide  the  reality 
of  this  vision  in  a  cloud  of  exotic  phrases 
and  difficult  and  baffling  rhythms,  the  experi- 
ence which  awaits  each  new  and  understand- 
ing reader  of  Thompson  is  one  that  can 
justly  be  entitled  a  revelation. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  IN    GENERAL  AND 
NICARAGUA  IN  PARTICULAR 

A    REVIEW 


WHAT  the  United  States  has  been 
doing  in  Nicaragua  is  just  what 
any  man  ought  to  do  for  a  neigh- 
bor who  is  in  trouble  and  needs  help.  It 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter — even  if 
it  is  not  always  easy — for  one  man  to  help 
another  man.  It  is  often  a  complicated 
matter  for  one  nation  to  help  another  nation. 
In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  for  example,  it  has 
meant  the  landing  of  marines  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty,  but,  after  all,  it  has  just 
been  a  case  of  neighborliness. 

To  offer  assistance  to  a  neighbor  is  some- 
times risky.  The  offer  may  be  misunder- 
stood or  misinterpreted.  It  maybe  made  to 
seem  like  an  attempt  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful to  take  advantage  of  the  neighbor  in  his 
need.  This  is  especially  so  when  the  offer 
comes  from  a  rich  and  powerful  nation.  In 
this  instance,  however,  there  is  no  such  risk ; 
for  it  was  not  the  United  States  that  offered 
help,  but  Nicaragua  that  asked  help.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
argue  with  those  who  suspect  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
morally  certain  •that,  in  spite  of  criticisms  of 
suspicious  people,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  do  its  best  to  fulfill  its  obligations  as 
a  neighbor. 

Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  group  of  small 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  that  have  always 
been  more  or  less  in  trouble.  They  consti- 
tute what  is  Icnown  as  Central  America.  This 
group  used  to  consist  of  five  states :  Guate- 
mala, Honduras.  Salvador.  Nicarai^^ua,  Costa 
Rica.  It  now  consists  of  six.  Panama  has 
been  added. 


AREA    AND    POPULATION 

Nicaragua  is  in  the  center  of  Central 
America.  In  area  it  is  the  largest  of  the  group. 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  are 
nearly  equal  in  size.  Guatemala  is  the  north- 
ernmost. It  is  about  the  size  of  New  York 
State,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  2 ,000,000. 
Then  come  Honduras  and  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras is  slightly  less  than  New  York  State  in 
area,  but  its  population  hardly  equals  a  quarter 
that  of  Guatemala.  Salvador,  though  the 
smallest  of  the  Central  American  states,  being 
a  litde  larger  than  New  Jersey,  has  the  next 
largest  p)opulation  after  Guatemala.  Then, 
proceeding  southward,  comes  Nicaragua, 
slightly  larger  than  New  York  State,  but  with 
a  population  of  only  about  600.000,  the  least 
in  density  of  all  the  Central  American  states. 
Next  comes  Costa  Rica,  about  the  size  of 
West  Virginia,  and  with  a  population  of  about 
400,000.  Finally  comes  Panama,  about  the 
size  of  South  Carolina  and  with  less  than 
400,000  population,  excluding  the  population 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  at  present  is  some- 
thuig  like  65,000. 

All  these  states,  save  Salvador,  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

NATURAL    Rb:SOrRCES 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Central 
American  states  are  supposed  to  be  as  rich  as 
any  on  earth.  Costa  Rica  is  the  best  exam- 
ple ol  tliese  states,  whether  in  industries  or 
government.  The  Costa  Rican  population 
presents  a  case  of  quality  versus  quantity, 
compared  with  that  of  its  next-door  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  Nicaragua.     Land  of  equal 
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CENTRAL   AMERICA 

NicarA?ua.  as  the  map  shows,  is  the  central  state  of  the  six  Central  American  states.    Fonseca  Ray,  to  whidi  reference  is  made 

in  this  article,  is  on  the  Paciik  coast  between  Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and  Salvador 


fertility  on  the  Costa  Rican  side  of  the  San 
Juan  River,  which  divides  the  two  countries  , 
sells  for  hvt  times  as  much  as  on  the  Nica- 
raguan  side.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
that  Costa  Rica  is  richer  than  Nicaragua,  but 
that  it  has  a  larger  number  of  '*  good  citi- 
zens/* and  has  consequently  enjoyed  a  better 
government  If  all  the  governments  of  the 
Central  American  republics  were  as  good  as 
that  in  Costa  Rica,  there  would  be  an  equal 
material  as  well  as  moral  development  In- 
deed, with  a  proper  rivalry  in  such  good  gov- 
ernments the  development  of  both  material 
and  moral  resources  might  be  as  rapid  as 
any  ever  known. 

The  development  of  the  Central  American 
natural  resources  is  now,  however,  to  be  ma- 
terially assisted  by  an  outside  agency,  that  is, 
by  foreign-owned  railways,  wh  ich,  when  com- 
pleted, will  unite  by  connecting  branches 
ever}'  Central  American  country  and  extend 
up  through  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
The  railways  will  not  only  develop  Central 
America  industrially,  but^  will  also  serve  to 
bring  about  better  relations  among  the  repub- 
lics themselves.  Within  a  short  time,  so  it  is 
prophesied,  a  man  may  take  a  train  from 
New  York  City  to  any  prominent  point  in 
the  Central  American  republics  and  arrive 
at  his  destination  within  seven  days. 

REVOLUTIONS 

Almost  constant  warfare  has  existed  in 
Central  America.     The  republics  have  been 


footballs  of  contending  elements  of  personal 
ambition  and  political  unrest.  Their  warfare 
is  of  two  kinds :  that  within  the  borders  of 
the  individual  states  and  that  between  any 
two  states. 

The  first  kind  is  distinguished  beyond  sim- 
ilar kinds  elsewhere  because  of  the  fact  that, 
in  general,  it  has  had  litde  cause  for  being. 
In  every  Central  American  state  some  party 
has  always  existed  ready  for  armed  revolt,  no 
matter  whether  there  was  a  wrong  to  be  righted 
or  not,  but  simply  to  capture  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  second  kind  of  warfare,  that  between 
any  two  states,  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  political  divisions 
in  Central  America.  Hence  il  has  been  supy- 
posed  that,  if  the  whole  region  were  to  be 
imited  in  one  state,  those  wars  would  be 
eliminated  and  any  revolutions  within  the 
new  state  more  easily  put  down.  Certainly 
such  a  state  would  form  a  republic  of  suffi- 
ciently impressive  size — its  total  area  being 
between  that  of  California  and  Texas,  and  its 
total  population  between  that  of  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvv-nia. 

But  union  would  not  do  away  with  chronic 
revolution,  even  though  it  might  help  in  sup- 
pressing it.  Perhaps  a  peace  pact  among 
the  Central  American  states,  with  counte- 
nance of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
would  help.  It  has  helped  in  one  instance. 
In  1907  we  initiated  and  accomplished  such 
a  pact,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
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agreed  to  by  all  the  Central  American  repub- 
lics and  Mexico. 

Something  more  than  this,  however,  is 
needed  by  the  weaker  I^tin- American  states 
— the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  ;  for 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  Central  Ameri- 
can peoples,  whether  united  in  one  state  or 
split  up  in  several  states,  is  stability.  A  few 
states  seem  unable  to  stand  alone.  Stability 
is  noticeable  by  its  absence.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  Nicaragua,  where  revolution  has 
been  more  chronic  and  more  incorrigible 
than  in  any  other  land.  Events  have  shown 
that  in  Nicaragua  stability  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  outside  help.  This  help  the 
United  States  has  rendered  by  putting  its 
bigness  and  strength  at  the  service  of  this 
small  and  weak  neighbor. 

NICARAGUAN    RISINGS 

Three  years  ago  Nicaragua  was  freed 
from  the  worst  tyranny  it  had  known — that 
of  President  Zelaya.  But  the  relief  lasted 
only  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  then  menaced 
by  a  revolution  led  by  Luis  Mena,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  aspired  to  the  Presidency. 
This  revolt  was  also  fomented  by  notorious 
professional  revolutionists  of  other  parts  of 
Central  America,  who  did  their  utmost  to 
conquer  the  country  in  order  to  plunder  it. 

The  Mena  revolution  became  the  most 
alarming  Nicaragua  had  known.  It  not  only 
imperiled  the  lives  of  all  Nicaraguans,  it  also 
endangered  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
own  citizens  in  Nicaragua.  The  American 
Minister  at  Managua,  the  capital,  called  upon 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property.  The  Nicaraguan  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  replied  that  Nicara- 
guan troops  were  all  engaged  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion,  and  added :  *'  In  conse- 
quence my  Government  desires  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  guarantee 
with  its  forces  security  for  the  property  of 
American  citizens  in  Nicaragua,  and  that  they 
extend  this  protection  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Republic.*' 

This  was  a  large  order !  But,  in  the  words 
of  President  Taft's  Message  to  Congress  a 
year  ago,  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  "  hav- 
ing admitted  its  inability  to  protect  American 
life  and  property  against  acts  of  sheer  law- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  malcontents,  and 
having  requested  this  Government  to  assume 
that  office,  it  became  necessary  to  land  over 
two  thousand  marines  and  bluejackets  in 
Nicaragua."     These  kept  the  lines  of  com- 


munication open  on  the  American  owned  and 
operated  railway,  nearly  a  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  long,  connecting  Corinto,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  with  the  important  interior 
towns  of  Managua,  Leon,  and  Granada. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Our  marines  even 
fed  the  people  in  many  towns,  for,  by  orders 
from  Washington,  all  persons  in  need  of  food 
and  clothing  were  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  marine  stores.  Never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  a  strong  government  so  well 
acted  the  part  of  a  Big  Brother  to  a  weak 
government. 

When  peace  and  order  were  restored,  most 
of  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  it  was  seen 
that  the  apparent  restoration  of  peace  would 
soon  be  endangered  if  all  our  forces  left  the 
country.  This  was  shown  when  a  minor 
revolt  occurred  last  March,  and  also  when,  in 
April,  President  Wilson  ordered  the  release 
of  General  Mena,  who  had  been  held  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  return  of  that 
revolutionary  leader  caused  instant  unrest 
and  the  well-grounded  fear  of  another  revo- 
lution. Indeed,  in  May  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  Republic,  and  a  company  of 
our  marines  that  had  been  stationed  at  San 
Juan  since  the  revolution  of  1912  was  called 
upon  to  exercise  extraordinary  vigilance  to 
prevent  disorder.  It  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  all  foreigners  and  many  Nicaraguans 
that  the  country  would  again  have  been 
plunged  into  war  but  for  the  presence  of 
American  troops. 

Moreover,  the  Nicaraguans  have  learned 
during  the  months  when  our  marines  were 
in  Nicaragua  what  might  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  order,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
under  a  better  rule.  As  a  prominent  Nica- 
raguan said»  *'  The  American  occupation  has 
been  a  great  blessing.  It  has  shown  the 
people  what  could  be  done  if  law,  order,  and 
decency  were  established  here." 

A    NEW    NICARAGUAN    TREATY    PROPOSED 

Hence  the  Nicaraguan  Government  pro- 
posed a  new  treaty  with  the  United  States 
which  should  give  us  the  right  to  exercise 
greater  power  in  that  countr>' — indeed,  it  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  for  Nicaragua  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Piatt  Amendment  in  regard  to 
Cuba,  adopted  in  1901.  A  treaty  drawn  on 
these  lines  was  duly  put  before  the  United 
States  Senate.      It  provides: 

(1)  That  Nicaragua  shall  declare  war  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  United  States ; 

(2)  That  no  treaties  shall  be  made  with 
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foreign  goveraments  tending  to  destroy  Nica- 
rag^an  independence  or  to  give  foreign  coun- 
tries footholds  on  Nicaraguan  soil ; 

(3)  That  no  public  debt  shall  be  contracted 
beyond  Nicaragua's  ordinary  revenue  ; 

(4)  That  the  United  States  Government 
may  intervene  (a)  to  protect  Nicaraguan  inde- 
pendence, (^)  to  help  carry  out  the  financial 
obligations  of  Nicaragua  to  the  extent  of 
sup>ervising  the  collection  of  revenues  and  the 
disbursement  of  $3,000,000  which  would  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  Government  for  an 
exclusive  canal  right-of-way  across  Nicaragua 
with  a  ninety-nine-year  lease  of  a  naval  base  in 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  and  also  of  the  Great  Corn 
and  Little  Corn  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Such  a  policy  as  above  outlined  was  imme- 
diately criticised  with  some  amusement  by 
those  who  declare  it  strangely  undemocratic 
and  "  very  jingo."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
only  a  strong  pronouncement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's atdtude  as  to  the  maintenance  of  inde- 
pendence and  stability  of  government  in 
Latin  America. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  found  a  benefit 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  Nicaragua  in  the 
fact  that,  just  as  in  a  similar  provision  with 
regard  to  Cuba,  we  put  into  definite  terms 
the  reo^nized  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, prohibiting  foreign  nations  from  securing 
footholds  on  the  American  continent. 

A  second  benefit  would  accrue  from  our 
right  of  intervention.  The  history  of  Cuba 
during  the  past  dozen  years  under  the  Piatt 
Amendment  shows  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  this  right  exercises  an  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  a  situation  calling 
for  intervention.  For  whenever  disorder 
has  been  threatened  in  Cuba  a  note  from 
our  Government,  delivered  as  soon  as  the 
situation  appeared  alarming,  has  certainly 
in  recent  years  been  sufficient  to  restore 
calm.  As  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  so  in  the 
case  of  Nicaragua,  the  pK>ssibility  of  invoking 
intervention  may  suffice  to  prevent  hotheads 
from  upsetting  law  and  order  ;  it  should  also 
be  in  Nicaragua,  as  in  Cuba,  a  satisfaction 
both  to  the  business  interests  involved  and 
to  all  peace-loving  and  law-abiding  people. 

Still  another  benefit  would  lie  in  preventing 
revolution,  not  only  in  Nicaragua,  but  also 
in  the  neighboring  states  of  Honduras  and 
Salvador,  because  of  the  prof)ose<^  establish- 
ment of  a  naval  base  for  us  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca.  The  waters  of  this  gulf  wash 
the  shores  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and 
Salvador,  and  in  every  one  of  the  revolutions 


either  in  or  among  those  republics  the  waters 
of  the  gulf  have  carried  many  a  filibustering 
or  revolutionary  expedition.  Thus  our  con- 
trol of  the  gulf  should  bring  about  an  interna- 
tional as  well  as  national  benefit. 

NICARAGUAN    FINANCE 

A  fourth  benefit  under  the  proposed  treaty 
is  assured  in  the  clauses  by  which  Nicaragua 
binds  herself  not  to  assume  any  public  debt 
in  the  discharge  of  which  her  ordinary  reve- 
nues should  be  inadequate. 

Her  finances  themselves  have  long  needed 
reorganization.  As  in  the  similar  case  of 
Santo  Domingo,  Nicaragua  is  deeply  in  debt. 
Her  customs  have  been  inadequately  and 
dishonestly  collected.  P'oreign  creditors  have 
long  been  pressing  because  there  have  not 
been  enough  funds  wherewith  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debts.  During  the  Taft 
Administration  a  treaty  was  proposed  by 
which  the  United  States  Government  should, 
as  in  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo,  take  the 
collecting  of  customs  from  local  control  (thus 
removing  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  revo- 
lution), and  should  itself  supervise  the  collec- 
tion of  customs,  so  that  foreign  creditors 
might  feel  a  security  of  payment  of  interest 
on  their  loans,  and  also  so  that  the  Nicara- 
guan Republic  itself  might  be  freed  from 
any  apprehension  of  intervention  by  creditor 
nations.  On  its  part  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment agreed  not  to  alter  the  import  or 
export  duties  during  the  existence  of  the 
loans.  The  Outiook  approved  this  treaty 
and  asked  those  who  objected  to  it  whether 
they  were  really  acting  progressively.  But 
the  treaty  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

Foreseeing  failure  in  the  effort  to  have 
this  country  take  charge  of  its  custom- 
houses, Nicaragua  voluntarily  placed  its  cus- 
tom-house administration  in  the  hands  of  an 
American.  This  was  nearly  two  years  ago. 
The  American  was  Colonel  Clifford  D.  Ham, 
formerly  of  the  Philippine  Revenue  Service. 
He  was  recommended  by  ex-President  Taft. 
Colonel  Ham  has,  without  any  change  in  the 
rates  of  duty,  more  than  doubled  the  receipts 
— exactly  the  record  made  by  our  adminis- 
tration of  the  customs  in  Santo  Domingo  by 
the  agent  appointed  under  the  Roosevelt 
Administration. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  collecting  the  import 
duties — the  chief  source  of  Nicaraguan  reve- 
nue— has  been  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
amount  annually  collected  I  During  the  past 
two  years,  however,  it   has  been  reduced  to 
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about  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  collected. 
Such  a  fact  is  eloquent  of  what  good  govern- 
ment can  do.  Furthermore,  the  physical 
condition  of  some  of  the  Nicaraguan  industries 
has  been  startlingly  changed.  Deficiencies 
have  given  place  to  dividends. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  now 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers  & 
Co.  and  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Seligman  & 
Co.,  bankers  of  New  York  City,  a  loan 
at  six  per  cent,  the  loan  to  be  secured  by  a 
lien  on  the  customs,  subject  only  to  existing 
liens. 

Moreover,  these  bankers  have  bought  fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Nicaragua  and  a  similar  amount  of 
the  stock  of  the  Pacific  Railways  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  Bank  has  its  head  office  at 
Managua,  the  capital,  with  branches  at  Blue- 
fields,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Granada  and  Leon, 
important  cities.  The  bank  is  the  depository 
of  the  Government,  and  its  issue  department 
issues  bank  notes  on  the  Government's  be- 
half. Two  members  of  its  Board  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  the  American  Secretary  of  State  has  the 
privilege  of  appointing  one. 

The  currency  system  of  Nicaragua  has 
long  been  in  chaos,  but  with  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  of  Nicaragua  the  currency  has  been 
put  on  a  gold  basis. 

To  maintain  the  gold  standard  an  exchange 
fund  is  kept.  To  insure  the  permanent  mainte- 
nance of  this  fund  it  is  provided  that  when- 
ever it  is  depleted  below  a  certain  point  one- 
fourth  of  the  customs  revenue  is  to  be  applied 
to  it  month  by  month  until  it  is  again  replen- 
ished. Each  time  this  process  becomes 
effective  it  will  by  so  much  permanently 
strengthen  the  fund.  The  plan  of  monetary 
reform  was  largely  the  work  of  the  well-known 
expert  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  of  New  York. 
The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  bank 
and  railway  stock  and  the  treasury  bills  issued 
by  reason  of  the  American  loan  have  been 
applied  to  strengthening  the  currency  fund. 

Thus,  with  the  credit  facilities  afforded  by 
the  National  Bank,  and  the  currency,  which 
underlies  credit,  established  on  a  firm  basis, 
die  most  serious  evils  in  the  finances  both 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  countr>'  have 
been  remedied. 

Should  our  Senate  ratify  the  pending  treaty 
with  Nicaragua,  the  proposed  payment  of 
$3,000,000,  as  provided  in  that  treaty,  would 
put  the  Nicaraguan  Government  in  a  position 
where  it  could  liquidate  the  greater  part  of 


its  local  debts  and  claims  and  pay  a  steady 
and  assured  interest  on  its  foreign  debts. 

As  an  indication  of  the  opposition  among 
some  of  the  people  of  Salvador  to  any  such 
treaty  as  that  now  proposed  with  Nicaragua, 
we  may  state  that  The  Outlook  has  received 
what  appears  to  be  a  circular  letter  from 
Federico  Cenado  *'  in  behalf  of  the  Salvado- 
rian  Committee  of  the  National  Central 
American  Association."  In  this  letter  the 
writer  asserts  that  the  treaty  is  iniquitous, 
and  that  "  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  of 
whole  Central  America  are  solidly  opposed," 
and  charges  that  the  loans  made  by  Ameri- 
can banks  are  "  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  turning  over  to  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment of  the  moneys  previously  collected 
in  the  Nicaraguan  custom-houses,  for  which 
a  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  is  charged 
by  the  lenders  of  the  loan.*' 

THE   MONROE    DOCTRINE 

The  subject  of  the  foreign  debts  of  Latin- 
American  states  has  to  do  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  If  we  are  going  to  maintain  that 
Doctrine — as  we  always  have  done  and  as  we 
always  shall  do— we  must  see  that  financial 
order  is  also  maintained  in  the  Latin-American 
states.  We  say  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
European  powers  must  not  colonize  or  take 
land  on  the  American  continent.  We  cannot 
take  this  position  unless  we  are  prepared  also 
to  say  to  them  that  we  will  see  that  the  rights 
of  their  citizens  or  subjects  are  protected  in 
the  countries  affected  by  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. In  other  words,  we  cannot  sustain 
that  Doctrine  and  play  the  part  of  the  dog  in 
the  manger.  We  must  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence and  stability  of  government  in  the 
American  republics. 

Yet  only  recentiy,  in  contrast  with  the 
comment  of  other  papers,,  the  London  "Stand- 
ard "  declared  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
being  elaborated  into  a  *'  device  "  by  which 
foreign  financial  and  commercial  enterprise 
in  Central  and  South  American  countries 
may  be  attacked,  and  that  "  this  latest  devel- 
opment of  the  American  policy  as  announced 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  principle  of 
equality  of  commercial  opportunity."  This 
was  in  rejoinder  to  a  speech  the  night  before 
by  our  Ambassador  to  England,  Mr.  Page, 
who  has  said :  *'  No  sort  of  financial  control 
can,  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
be  obtained  over  those  weaker  nations  which 
would,  in  effect,  control  their  government." 
Ther^  was  in  this  no  threat  to  English  or 
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a«y  other  foreign  investments  in  Latin- Amer 
ican  oounthes.  Mr.  Pag;e  simply  paraphrased 
President  Wilson's  statement  in  his  recent 
address  at  Mobile  when  he  declared  that 
government  in  Latin  America  by  concession- 
aires would  be  looked  upon  unfavorably  by 
the  United  States,  intimating  that  adventurers 
who  fought  their  way  to  temporary  power  in 
Latin-American  republics  solely  to  get  a 
chance  to  loot  government  finances  would  not 
be  recognized  by  this  country. 

This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  is 
supposed  by  the  London ''  Standard.'  Finan- 
cial scheming  by  foreign  concessionaires  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  Latin- American 
revolution,  and  has  in  some  cases  led  to  the 
capture  cf  the  executi\*e  power  and  the  sub- 
servience of  both  the  legislature  and  the 
judidar)'.  But  to-day  there  are  thousands  of 
foreigners  at  work  in  Latin  America,  repre- 
senting legitimate  investments  of  millions  of 
money,  who  are  not  interfering  in  the  least 
with  the  governments  of  the  various  countries 
where  they  live  and  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. 

All  America  should,  and  does,  welcome 
such  workers  and  such  investigations.  They 
do  not  interfere  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Nor  does  our  placing  of  one  of  the  weakest 
states,  Mke  Nicaragua,  on  a  proper  finan- 
cial basis  interfere  with  that  Doctrine  ;  it 
strengthens  it,  for  it  assures  to  the  particular 
state,  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  foreigners  that 
vfhkh  every  rig^t-thinking  man  should  want 
to  see — the  administrative,  commercial,  and 
territorial  independence  and  stability  of  the 
particular  state.  To  maintain  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  we  must  see  that  order  is  kept  in 
the  Latin-American  republics,  so  that  their 
interests,  oar  interests,  and  the  interests  of 
other  countries  there  may  be  protected. 


A    CENTRAL    AMERICAN    PROTECTORATE  ? 

Certain  newspapers  have  jumped  'at  the 
conclusion  that  our  Government  intends  to 
force  a  protectorate  on  all  Central  American 
countries.  This  has  been  denied,  first,  by  the 
Government  itself.  It  declares  that  no  trea- 
ties similar  to  the  proposed  Nicaraguan 
treaty  are  under  consideration  or  have  ever 
been  suggested  in  connection  with  any  other 
Central  American  country*.  The  newspaper 
assumption  has  also  been  repudiated  by  the 
Ministers  at  Washington  of  those  countries 
supposed  to  be  next  to  Nicaragua  in  our  pro- 
posed •*  absorption  " — namely,  Honduras  and 
Salvador.  The  Ministers  deny  that  the  State 
Department  has  ever  placed  this  idea  before 
them. 

In  President  Wilson's  MoWle  address  he 
took  pains  to  say  what  every  American 
echoes — that  we  have  no  wish  to  gain  an 
additional  foot  of  territor>%  In  trying  to  help 
our  weak  neighbors  we  have  no  thought  of 
territorial  gain.  Material  gain  will,  it  is  true, 
accrue  both  to  them  and  to  us  if  our  help  is 
efficient,  but  the  gain  to  us  is  entirfelj^  inci- 
dental, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  territory'. 

Nor  do  we  wish,  without  increasing  any 
territory,  to  govern  other  peoples.  We  have 
enough  problems  of  that  sort  on  our  hands 
now  without  getting  any  nw?re. 

There  is  a  far  higher  and  finer  help  to  be 
given  by  us  than  any  help  connected  with 
land  covetousness  or  p^olitical  ambition.  That 
help,  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  has  already 
been  gi^en.  It  is  a  strictly  nK>ral  help.  It 
is  that  of  the  big  neighbor  state,  which  would 
help  the  small  neighbor  state  to  secure  /br 
itself  2i  strong  government  and  hence  justice, 
which  would  help  the  small  neighbor  state  to 
secure  for  itself  a  denwcratic  government 
and  hence  Mberty. 


••STRONG   DEEDS  DEVISE" 


BY   CHARLOTTE   PORTER 

\Mthin  be  iiarvested  the  old  year's  care  1 
The  l)()inid-up  slieavcs  of  golden  wisdom  bear 
In  ihe  cnlm  mind  ;  yet  let  the  brave  heart  spare 
No  ventures  bold  the  bright  new  year  should  dare. 

So,  from  the  garnered  life,  serene  and  wise, 

Yet  childlike-buoyant  for  fresh  enterprise, 

To  meet  good  luck  the  will  shall  aWy  rise. 

And  old  years  mixed  with  new,  strong  deeds  de\  isc. 
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a  military  organization  so  nearly  impartial  in 
its  attitude  toward  both  sides  in  such  a  con- 
liict,  or  so  free  from  graft  and  political  cor- 
ruption. Governor  Ammons  is  absolutely 
honest  and  very  deliberate  in  his  actions  in 
this  as  in  other  matters.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  militia  is  by  its  ver>'  organization 
unwieldy,  ineffective,  and  outrageously  ex- 
pensive ;  it  is  fitted  for  war  duty,  but  not 
for  police  duty.  It  seems  that  such  terri- 
tor>'  as  this  ought  to  have  a  specially  trained 
police  force,  with  sufficient  reserves  that 
could  be  called  out  for  strike  duty  when 
necessary.  If  the  corporations  were  taxed 
for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  less  expen- 
sive than  the  system  Of  employing  guards 
and  paying  them  directly  out  of  their  own 
funds. 

But  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  lesson  of 
this  strike  can  be  drawn  from  the  failure  of  the 
State,  and  the  whole  Nation  as  well,  to  make 
the  securing  of  social  and  industrial  justice  a 
function  of  government.  Our  State  govern- 
ment sat  powerless  for  weeks  watching  these 
forces  gather  for  conflict ;  and  now  that  the 
conflict  is  on,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  sup- 
press violence  while  twelve  thousand  men 
and  their  families  suffer,  a  great  industry  is 
almost  paralyzed,  many  related  industries  are 
seriously  crippled,  and  the  public  caused 
much  inconvenience  and  additional  expense 
in  securing  one  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
We  provide  for  the  protection  of  every  prop- 
erty right  except  that  of  the  capacity  to 
labor.  Our  laws  do  not  allow  laboring  men 
to  be  deprived  of  their  rights  by  violence, 
but  under  the  law  great  corporations  do  so 
by  other  methods.  We  do  not  allow  groups 
of  laboring  men  to  injure  the  business  of  the 
country  by  violence,  but  under  the  law  they 
do  so  by  other  methods.  Of  course  there  is 
the  risk  of  over-regulation,  but  that  is  as 
nothing  when  we  consider  the  certainty  of 
periodical  upheavals  such  as  we  are  having 
now.  In  Canada  they  have  a  law  requiring 
both  parties  to  a  threatened  lockout  or  strike 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  if  either 
side  desires  it.  Each  party  to  the  dispute 
may  choose  one  member  of  the  board  of 
arbitration,  and  the  Government  chooses  the 
third.     If  either  fails  to  choose  a  member, 


the  Government  makes  the  appointment,  and 
the  board  proceeds  to  consider  the  case. 
The  findings  of  this  board  are  not  binding 
upon  either  party,  but  the  plan  prevents 
hasty  action  and  gives  the  facts  to  the  coun- 
try. It  also  gives  the  men  time  to  come  out 
from  under  the  influence  of  the  spellbinders. 
Of  the  first  forty-eight  cases  handled  by  this 
board  forty-seven  were  settled  without  strike 
or  lockout.  No  doubt  some  such  law  would 
be  of  benefit  to  this  country.  It  would  give 
us  time  properly  to  police  the  affected  area 
at  least.  There  might  also  be  a  law  forbid- 
ding a  strike  unless  the  State  had  supervised 
the  referendum  of  the  call  to  strike.  In 
many  instances  local  unions  vote  Under  mis- 
representation of  the  issue  or  actual  intimi- 
dadon. 

The  railway  business  is  far  more  compli- 
cated than  mining,  and  yet  commissions  of 
experts  decide  the  matter  of  rates  in  many 
of  our  States.  Wouldn't  it  be  just  as  feasi- 
ble to  have  a  commission  establish  a  mini- 
mum wage  based  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
mines  ?  Then  the  State  would  have  the 
power,  within  certain  limitations,  to  compel 
both  sides  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners. 

Governor  Ammons  has  done  everything 
that  could  have  been  done  under  the  circum- 
stances to  settle  the  strike.  He  submitted 
the  proposition  that  all  of  the  demands  of 
the  strikers,  except  the  last  two,  be  granted, 
and  these  be  submitted  to  arbitradon.  This 
the  operators  accepted,  but  the  strikers  re- 
jected it.  Secretar>'  Wilson  came  from  Wash- 
ington to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike, 
but  accomplished  nothing.  Since  rejecting 
the  Governor's  proposition  the  union  leaders 
have  lost  much  sympathy.  They  have  issued 
a  call  for  a  convention  to  discuss  a  sympa- 
thetic strike  of  all  union  labor  in  the  State. 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  are  opposed 
to  such  a  strike.  In  all  probability  the  strike 
will  be  ended  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of 
the  strikers'  forces.  Already  many  men  from 
other  sections  have  come  to  the  district  and 
obtained  work,  while  a  number  of  the  strikers 
have  deserted  and  relurred  to  their  old 
positions,  and  some  have  left  the  district 
altogether.  W.  T.  Davis. 
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THE  COLLEGE  MAN  IN  BUSINESS 


BY    ERNEST    G.    DRAPER 


THE  entrance  of  large  numbers  of  col- 
lege men  into  business  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public  upon  the  college 
man  as  a  business  type.  "  Is  it  true/'  they 
ask,  "  that  the  college  really  benefits  the 
graduate  entering  business  ?"  The  question 
was  originally  asked  timidly,  and  was  em- 
phatically answered  positively  by  college  pro- 
fessors and  others  who  were  supposed  to 
know.  But  the  cake  of  custom  has  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  in  the  United  States  recently, 
and  critical  investigation,  that  started  with  the 
government  and  the  church,  has  finally  hit 
f  the  cgj^ege.  The  demaad  now  is  not  for 
assertion  but  for  proof — actual  proof  that 
what  the  general  college  education  gives  the 
business  world  desires  and  rewards.  It  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  riiswer  that  demand 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  records 
of  every  college  in  the  country  would  have 
to  be  ransacked,  and  even  then  the  evidence 
might  not  be  convincing  on  either  side.  But 
what  is  possible,  and  perhaps  worth  our 
while,  is  to  ascertain  the  theoretical  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a  college  training 
for  a  business  career,  and  to  verify  whatever 
conclusions  we  may  reach  by  the  actual  evi- 
dence of  various  corporation  officials  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know. 

What  training  for  business  success  does 
the  college  give  ?  In  order  to  answer  that, 
we  have  first  to  state  a  definite  conception  of 
the  most  essential  requisite  for  such  success. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  the  ability  to  create  prac- 
tical ideas,  the  power  to  harness  the  imagina- 
tion so  that  it  will  assist  the  individual  in  dis- 
covering new  ways  or  improved  ways  of 
attaining  the  required  result.  Of  course  this 
is  not  the  only  requisite,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  fundamental.  An  executive  can  hire 
almost  any  other  kind  of  work  to  be  done — 
organization,  accuracy  in  clerical  detail,  sales- 
manship. All  these  the  executive  can  be 
more  or  less  useless  for,  and  still  prosper. 
Without  ideas,  however — '*  workable  "  ideas — 
he  is  no  more  than  a  well-trained  clerk ;  and 
a  business  with  a  man  at  its  head  who  can- 
not think  for  himself  is  headed  towards  the 
rocks.  And  at  this  point  the  voice  of  the 
college  is  heard.  "  That  is  exactly  why  the 
college  exists,"  it  exclaims,  **  to  train  our 
undergraduates    to    think   for   themselves." 


This  dictum  has  become  the  veriest  plati- 
tude, but  the  truth  on  this  subject  can  be 
uttered  in  only  a  certain  number  of  ways, 
and  they  all  become  monotonous  through 
repetition.  The  fact  is,  a  college  student  has 
to  work  out  problems  for  himself  during  the 
entire  four  years  of  his  tutelage,  and  if  he 
cannot  or  will  not,  he  has  to  leave.  Generally 
speaking,  the  student  who  fails  to  grasp  the 
power  to  think  is  lost.  I  remember  a  maxim 
that  was  printed  in  large  letters  on  the  wall 
of  a  class-room  at  college.  It  was  in  Latin, 
and  read  to  the  effect  that  *'  he  who  knows 
but  cannot  express  that  which  he  knows  is 
no  better  off  than  if  he  did  not  know  at  all." 
If  you  wished  to  alter  that  a  bit,  it  would 
make  in  itself  an  admirable  college  motto. 
For  instance,  *'  You  must  not  only  know. 
You  must  know  what  you  know  clearly  and 
definitely."  It  is  in  an  atmosphere  such  as 
this  that  the  college  youth,  in  the  most  forma- 
tive }ears  of  his  life,  is  forced  to  accomplish 
his  daily  tasks.  He  has  a  routine  to  follow, 
but  it  is  a  routine  that  calls  into  play  his  rea- 
soning powers  at  ever>^  turn.  Even  in  sport 
it  is  practically  the  same,  although  of  course 
in  a  lesser  degree.  The  *'  heady  "  candidate 
for  left  half-back  on  the  football  team  is  the 
one  who  beats  out  the  **  beefer  "  ever>'  time. 
The  pitcher  who  "  uses  his  head  "  is  the  one 
the  coach' desires.  In  the  class-room  or  out, 
the  college  lad  is  urged  to  educate  his  think- 
ing powers.  If,  therefore,  the  college  affords 
an  atmosphere  that  is  conducive  for  acquiring 
one  great  essential  of  commercial  success, 
/>.,  to  think  for  one's  self,  are  we  not  justi- 
fied in  giving  to  the  college  the  credit  for 
that  service  ? 

This  independent  thinking  on  the  part  of 
each  student  develops  other  qualities  that  will 
help  the  graduate  in  later  life.  It  develops 
self-reliance,  poise,  self-confidence.  These  are 
outgrowths  of  the  other,  and  all  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  aid  at  some  time  to  the  embr>onic 
business  man.  If  you  were  to  see  a  fresh- 
man making  his  initial  declamation  or  debate, 
and  four  years  later  saw  the  same  individual 
making  his  farewell  oration,  you  would  realize 
that  something  far  more  than  the  mere  pas- 
sage of  four  years  had  been  at  work.  This 
acquirement  of  balance  can  be  proved  by 
examples  that  frequently  occifr  to  any  of  us. 
Some    time    ago  a  young  man  entered  my 
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office.  I  had  never  seen  him  before.  He 
said  that,  although  born  in  this  country,  he 
was  a  Pole  ;  that  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  Poles.  He  represented  a  Polish  news- 
paper, and  sought,  not  an  advertisement,  but 
my  company's  permission  to  send,  at  our 
expense,  his  paper  to  each  of  our  seventy-five 
Polish  employees.  At  first  his  request  ap- 
peared of  no  interest  to  me,  and,  being  busy, 
I  gave  him  the  scant  attention  I  believed  he 
deserved.  In  only  a  few  minutes,  however, 
I  realized  my  mistake.  In  elaborating  his 
first  remarks  the  young  man  talked  so  clearly 
and  concisely,  so  easily  and  yet  so  earnestly, 
that  his  manner  compelled  respectful  atten- 
tion. I  questioned  him  about  his  former  life. 
He  said  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Kenyon 
College.  He  spoke  so  sincerely  and  fully  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to  his  college 
that  one  could  easily  see  how  large  a  factor 
his  college  had  been  in  molding  him.  We  all 
have  similar  experiences,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  this  one  seemed  particularly  striking,  and 
convinced  me  all  the  more  that  there  is 
usually  a  confident  self-possession  and  poise 
in  the  college  man  which  lends  itself  to  effect- 
iveness in  the  business  field,  where  so  much 
depends  upon  correct  approach  of  strangers. 

College  life  is  a  life  among  ideals.  On 
every  hand  the  student  is  exhorted  to  be 
honest,  tolerant,  loyal.  "  Be  loyal  to,  and 
honest  in,  your  work  " — so  pleads  the  in- 
structor. '*  Be  tolerant  and  considerate  in 
your  attitude  toward  each  other,  "the  fraternity 
asks.  *'  Be  loyal  to  your  Alma  Mater,"  the 
college  demands.  It  is  a  constant  reiteration 
that  reverberates  in  the  ears  of  the  impres- 
sionable youth  until  it  inoculates.  Is  it  all 
forgotten  upon  graduation  ?  A  great  deal  of 
it,  perhaps,  but  usually  not  all.  And  it  is 
right  that  it  should  not  be,  for  practical  ideals 
are  what  the  business  of  this  country  needs. 
Ten  years  ago  many  of  the  big  business 
houses  were  circulating  a  card  that  was  sup- 
posed to  make  a  great  hit  with  its  recipient. 
It  read  :  "  Get  it — honestly  if  you  can,  but 
get  it  I"  That  spirit  is  dying,  but  it  dies 
hard.  The  college  man  is  doing  his  share  in 
trying  to  kill  it.  It  is  his  broader  conception 
of  business  that  helps.  We  are  not  foolish  in 
prophesying,  therefore,  that  the  ideals  which 
were  instilled  in  undergraduates  when  their 
minds  were  receptive  for  such  teaching  will 
be  an  increasing  incentive  towards  more 
honest  and  more  unselfish  views  in  business 
relationships. 

So  far  in  this  article  the  advantages  of  col- 


legiate instruction  seem  to  have  it.  But,  as 
the  saying  goes,  "  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  brick,"  and  the  college  education 
'*  brick  "  is  no  exception.  College  men  are 
notoriously  lax  in  their  habits,  and  many  of 
them  are  extravagant.  It  is  the  general 
freedom  from  restraint  that  fosters  these 
characteristics.  I  once  knew  a  young  man 
who  was  so  fond  of  sleeping  that  in  his 
senior  year,  when  all  studies  were  elective,  he 
chose  no  study  that  required  him  to  appear 
in  a  recitation  room  before  10:30  a.m.  The 
prevalence  of  extravagance  among  many 
undergraduates  cannor  fail  to  hurt  their 
chances  in  business.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the 
function  of  the  business  man  is  primarily  to 
make  money.  It  therefore  follows  that  if 
one  does  not  have  the  right  regard  for  the 
value  of  money  nor  the  value  of  thrift  in 
business  relations,  he  will  be  handicapped 
just  so  much  in  his  striving  toward  commer- 
cial success. 

The  college  man  is  generally  conceited. 
He  has  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  ability.  At 
first  his  views  of  business,  colored  with  his 
own  conceit,  are  distorted.  He  feels  that  he 
knows  too  much  to  learn  a  business  ''  from 
the  ground  up."  He  would  rather  start  half- 
way up.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  he 
can  never  arrive  at  the  top  except  by  way  of 
the  bottom.  Fortunately  for  him,  however, 
a  few  hard  knocks  usually  teach  him  his 
lesson,  and,  once  started,  it  takes  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  discouragement  to 
stop  him. 

So  much  for  theories.  What  are  the  actual 
facts  about  college  men's  success  ?  I  have 
a  few  that  are  illuminating.  I  chose  what 
seemed  to  me  a  typical  class  in  two  typical 
colleges.  I  took  the  class  of  1906  in  Yale 
University,  an  example  of  the  large  college, 
and  the  class  of  1906  in  Amherst  College,  an 
example  of  the  small  one.  I  chose  the  class 
of  1906,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  in 
seven  years  a  man  should  have  had  time 
enough  to  get  his  footing  in  the  outside  world, 
but  not  too  much  time  in  which  to  secure  an 
executive  position  that,  with  more  than  aver- 
age ability,  he  should  have  secured  earlier. 
The  graduates  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
as  follows : 

Class  1. — Those  who  own  or  are  partners 
in  a  business,  and  those  who  occupy  strictly 
managerial  positions : 

Yale,  71 ;  Amherst,  27. 

Class  2. — Those  who  hold  no  executive 
positions,  but  are  in  no  sense  clerks  (in  this 
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class  are  included  salesmen,  life  insurance 
agents,  real  estate  agents,  and  the  like,  many 
of  whom  are  making  larger  salaries  and,  in 
reality,  hold  more  responsible  positions  than 
some  of  those  included  in  Class  1) : 

Yale,  35  ;  Amherst,  18. 

Class  3. — Those  who  hold  strictly  clerical 
positions : 

Vale,  5  ;  Amherst,  3. 

Summary. — Executive  and  so-called  "inde- 
pendent "  positions:  Yale,  106,  or  95 J^  per 
cent ;  Amherst,  45,  or  94  per  cent.  Clerical 
positions:  Yale,  5,  or  4^2  per  cent ;  Amherst, 
3,  or  6  per  cent. 

Besides  these  figures  there  is  evidence  of 
another  kind.  I  wrote  to  a  few  active  cor- 
poration managers  whose  experience  in  their 
own  companies  and  in  outside  activities  en- 
titles their  opinions  to  be  considered  with 
respect.  My  letter  asked  for  a  brief  answer 
to  the  following  questions : 

1.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  merits 
that  an  average  collie  senior  possesses 
which  will  be  of  service  to  him  upon  entering 
business  ? 

2.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  most 
important  things  that  the  average  college 
senior  has  to  '*  unlearn  *'  upon  entering  busi- 
ness ? 

3.  From  your  experience  which  men,  as  a 
rule,  secure  the  executive  positions — the  col- 
lege men  or  the  non-college  men } 

4.  Would  you  care  to  state  why  it  is  that 
the  college  man  ultimately  outdistances  the 
non-college  man,  or  vice  versa  ? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the 
college  man  in  business  is  to  lift  business  to 
a  higher  moral  and  more  efficient  plane,  or 
7'ice  versa  ? 

6.  Has  your  company  any  fixed  policy  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  college  men  ? 

An  executive  officer  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Chemical 
Company  replied  in  these  words  : 

•*  1.  He  should  have  a  good  foundation 
on  which  to  build  an  education. 

**  2.  That  his  education  is  completed. 

**  3.  College  men. 

*'  4.  The  college  man  should  have  a  trained 
mind  and  a  greater  fund  of  useful  knowledge. 

••  5.   I  do. 

*•  6.  Preference  is  given  to  college  men. 
There  have  been  numerous  honorable  excep- 
tions." 

A  president  and  general  manager  of  a 
successful  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
f  15,000.000  answered  to  this  effect: 


1.  In  answer  to  this  question,  would  say  I 
do  not  know  what  an  average  college  senior 
is.  I  do  know  that  some  college  seniors  are 
of  no  use  whatever  to  anybody,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  very  useful.  I  think  it 
depends  upon  what  use  has  been  made  of 
their  college  career.  If  they  have  done  an 
average  amount  of  work  and  stand  on  an 
average  with  the  other  members  of  their  class, 
I  should  say  that  their  college  education 
should  have  increased  their  brain  power,  so 
that  when  trained  they  can  grasp  matters  in 
a  larger  way  than  a  man  who  has  not  had 
th^t  education. 

2.  The  average  collie  senior  is  very  care- 
less and  slovenly  in  his  habits,  and,  as  a  rule, 
lacks  application. 

3.  Most  of  my  experience  has  been  with 
men  who  have  not  been  college  men,  but  this 
is  because  college  men  have  only  been  coming 
to  the  front  in  an  executive  way  within  the 
last  ten  years.  I  should  say  now  that  the 
chances  of  the  college  men  securing  executive 
positions  are  better  than  those  who  are  not 
college  men. 

4.  I  think  one  reason  college  men  ulti- 
mately outdistance  non-college  men  is  because 
they  are  a  picked  class,  and  should  naturally 
do  so,  in  any  event.  The  best  of  the  college 
men  ought  to,  and  I  think  do,  inherit  the 
best  brains  in  the  country,  and,  if  they  have 
given  an  average  amount  of  attention  to  their 
college  duties  and  have  been  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  them,  they  ought 
to  have  a  great  advantage  over  any  other 
man  of  their  age. 

5.  I  think  college  men  naturally  lift  busi- 
ness to  a  more  efficient  plane  from  their 
inheritance,  and,  on  the  average,  to  a  higher 
moral  plane.  I  do  not  know  that  the  latter 
is  due  to  their  college  training. 

6.  We  have  no  fixed  policy  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  college  men,  but  give 
them  the  preference. 

An  executive  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany did  not  care  to  reply  by  letter,  but 
permitted  me  to  interview  him. 

'*  We  have  forty  thousand  employees,"  he 
said,  "  and  it  is  hard  to  write  arbitrarily  with 
reference  to  them.  There  are  a  lot  of  fools 
that  graduate  from  college,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  not  the  college  that  is  responsible.  The 
Western  Electric  Company  sends  representa- 
tives to  many  colleges  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  college  men  to  enter  its 
employ.  That  is  what  we,  as  a  company, 
think   of  able   college   men.     I  am  not   a 
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college  man  myself,  but  I  have  a  son  in 
college,  who  intends  to  enter  business  when 
he  graduates.  That  is  what  I  myself  think 
of  a  college  education  for  business  men." 

All  this  evidence,  which  is  as  unbiased  as 
any  of  its  nature  that  can  be  secured,  seems 
to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  col  lege- trained 
man.  It  points  out,  as  we  have  already 
surmised,  that  college  does  instill  certain 
traits  in  the  average  individual  that  are  a 
detriment  to  him  upon  starting  in  business. 
But  it  shows  that  these  characteristics  are 
not  usually  fatal  to  commercial  success.  The 
consensus  of  opinion,  then,  and  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
college  man  goes  the  non-college  man  one 
better.  Not  only  can  he  make  money  as 
well  and  as  fairly  as  his  untutored  com- 
petitor, he  can  combine  money-making  and 


imagination.  In  other  words,  he  has  been 
taught  to  see,  and  does  see,  that  business  is 
not  alone  a  game  of  outwitting  the  other 
fellow  and  profiting  himself  thereby.  It  is  a 
means  by  which  he,  the  man  under  him,  and 
the  community  can  be  benefited,  morally  as 
well  as  materially.  His  example,  his  busi- 
ness attitude,  his  business  actions,  count  for 
something  besides  their  effect  upon  his 
pocket.  It  is  the  larger  business  outlook 
that  he  has — the  effect  of  his  acts  as  well  as 
the  acts  themselves  that  he  studies.  So  the 
four  years  of  college  are  not  spent  capital  of 
life,  after  all.  To  the  typical  college  man 
they  represent  precious  investment  that  later 
in  life  returns  dividends  of  fifty,  a  hundred, 
five  hundred  per  cent  per  annum.  What 
business  this  side  of  Utopia  could  do 
more  ? 


TWISTED  EUGENICS 


BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


IT  is  always  a  little  difficult  not  to  grow 
either  exasperated  or  melancholy  when 
good,  able  men  are  seen  devoting  their 
time  to  fighting  shadows.  It  is  even  worse 
when  the  fight  against  the  shadow  is  con- 
ducted in  a  way  that  would  be  partially 
harmful  even  if  the  shadow  were  not  a 
shadow.  But  it  is  infinitely  worse  when  the 
fight  against  the  shadow  diverts  the  attention 
of  a  man  from  fighting  against  real  and  very 
dangerous  foes. 

In  a  recent  magazine  there  is  an  article 
called  "  Eugenics  and  Militarism,"  by  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  great  university.  I  do  not  men- 
tion his  name  because  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
an  excellent  and  scholarly  man,  and  my  quar- 
rel is  not  with  him  or  with  the  magazine,  but 
with  the  whole  general  tendency  among  phi- 
lanthropists and  scientists  here  in  America 
to-day  to  blind  themselves  to  the  real  dangers 
to  our  race  in  connection  with  eugenics. 
Eugenics  is  defined  by  Francis  Galton  as 
including  "  those  agencies  which  humanity 
through  social  control  may  use  for  the 
improvement  or  the  impairment  of  the  racial 
qualities  of  future  generations."  In  other 
words,  it  means  good  breeding  of  men  and 
women  so  as  to  produce  better  men  and 
vomen  in  the  future ;   and,  as  every  stock- 


grower  knows,  the  surest  way  to  get  good 
stock  is  to  breed  from  the  best  stock,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  possible  care  will  save  a 
race  if  the  poorest  stock  is  the  building  stock. 
It  has  recendy  been  shown  not  only  that  the 
birth  rate  in  Great  Britain  is  falling,  but  that 
a  quarter  of  the  British  married  population,  or 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  adult  population,  is 
producing  one-half  of  the  next  generation, 
and  that  this  quarter  is  that  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation least  able  to  give  its  offspring  the 
care  and  general  environment  necessary  to 
the  best  human  nurture.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  birth  rate  is  not  merely 
decreasing,  but  is  decreasing  selectively,  and 
that  the  selection  is  of  exactly  the  wrong 
kind,  the  tendency  being  to  eliminate  the 
thrifty,  far-seeing,  and  able  type  of  man  and 
woman. 

The  magazine  article  in  question  is  written 
to  show  that  militarism  is  a  chief  factor  in 
the  selection  of  the  fit  for  elimination. 
The  author  says,  quite  properly :  **  The 
most  economical  and  most  positive  factor  in 
human  progress  is  good  breeding.  Race 
deterioration  comes  chiefly  from  its  opposite, 
bad  breeding."  He  then  adds  that  militarism 
encourages  bad  breeding  because  the  best 
men  go  to  the  war  and  are  killed,  while  the 
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weak  and  timid  remain  at  home  and  become 
tlie  fathers  of  the  next  generation.  Unques- 
tionably there  have  been  countries  and  periods 
of  which  this  was  true.  *  Napoleonic  France 
offers  such  an  example,  and  republican  Rome 
offered  it  in  the  two  centuries  before  the 
Kmpire.  But  it  is  in  no  shape  or  way  as  uni 
versally  true  as  the  author  makes  out,  and  in 
America  it  has  practically  no  application  what- 
ever. 

A  serious  and  unbiased  study  of  the  mat- 
ter would  undoubtedly  show  that  in  England, 
which  for  a  century  has  not  suffered  from 
militarism  at  all,  there  has  been  a  serious 
deterioration  in  the  physical  standard  com- 
pared with  Germany,  which  is  the  most  mili- 
tary power  of  Europe.  Apparently  in  Eng- 
land the  substitution  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  of  a  factory  town  p>opulation  for  an 
agricultural  population  has  had  an  effect  far 
more  calamitous  than  that  of  any  series  of 
wars  of  which  we  have  record  in  modern 
times.  New  England  offers  a  case  at  least 
as  marked,  although  of  somewhat  different 
type.  The  experience  of  Germany  in  recu- 
perating after  the  literally  incredible  destruc- 
tion of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  is  sufficient 
proof  as  to  how  few  generations  are  needed  in 
order  to  repair  the  ravages  of  excessive  mili- 
tarism. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  there 
can  be  any  such  rapid  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  an  uncontrolled  industrialism,  or 
from  the  complicated  tissue  of  evil  causation 
which  is  responsible  for  New  PIngland's 
dwindling  native  population. 

The  professor  in  question,  although  a 
trained  '•  Professor  of  Eugenics/*  forgets 
that  a  great  war  may  do  for  the  whole 
nation  a  service  that  incalculably  outweighs 
all  possible  evil  effects.  The  type  exam- 
I)le  of  this  is  our  own  Civil  War.  That 
war  cost  half  a  million  lives.  It  is  certainly 
a  sad  and  evil  thing  that  timid  and  weak 
people,  the  peace-at-any-price  and  anti-mili- 
tarist people  who  stayed  at  home,  should 
have  left  descendants  to  admire  well-mean- 
ing, feeble  articles  against  militarism,  while 
their  valiant  comrades  went  to  the  front  and 
perished.  Yet  the  price  paid,  great  though 
it  was.  was  not  too  great  to  pay  for  the  union 
of  the  Nation  and  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
Worthy  writers  on  eugenics  must  not  forget 
that  heroes  serve  as  examples.  It  will  not 
do  to  decry  the  leaders  of  exploration  be- 
cause gallant  Scott  perished  at  the  South 
Pole  and  gallant  Livingstone  in  Africa.  It  is 
of  course  a  dreadful  thing  that  men  like  Scott 


and  Livingstone  should  be  selected  for  elimi- 
nation ;  but  they  leave  imperishable  memo- 
ries behind  them  to  hearten  all  men  forward 
as  they  struggle  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
The  three  hundred  at  Thermopylae,  or  the 
companions  of  Crockett  and  Bowie  at  the 
Alamo,  by  simply  refusing  to  fight  and  going 
home  would  have  preserved  themselves  from 
the  action  of  the  selective  principle  to  which 
the  eugenics  professor  in  question  objects. 
Yet  all  mankind  would  have  been  the  losers 
if  Thermopylae  had  never  been  taken  and 
the  Alamo  never  stormed. 

This  Professor  of  Eugenics  should  not  halt 
on  the  threshold.  Firemen  lead  hazardous 
lives ;  the  creation  of  a  fire  department 
means  the  **  selective  elimination  "  of  a  num- 
ber of  brave,  able-bodied  men.  Does  the 
professor  think  that  there  should  be  no  fire 
departments  ?  I  suppose  not.  But  it  would 
be  far  more  rational  and  less  unpatriotic  to 
advocate  abolishing  all  the  fire  departments 
in  the  United  States  than  to  advocate  abol- 
ishing the  United  States  navy.  But  we  can 
go  much  further.  On  an  average,  every  year 
in  the  United  States  there  are  a  thousandfold 
as  many  casualties  in  industry  as  in  the  army 
and  navy.  Ordinarily  the  deaths  in  industry 
ever>'  year  outnumber  the  deaths  in  the 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  Civil  War — those 
men  who  die  as  railway  men,  structural  steel 
workers,  bridge-builders,  deep-sea  fishermen, 
and  the  like.  They  are  men  far  above  the 
average  in  physical,  mental,  and  moral  power. 
Does  the  Professor  of  Eugenics  therefore 
advocate  that  all  such  industries  cease  ?  It 
would  be  no  more  absurd  than  to  say  that  all 
wars  must  cease,  no  matter  how  just.  The 
only  rational  attitude  to  take  is  that  there 
shall  never  be  needless  risk  of  life,  and 
therefore  never  war  unless  war  is  demanded 
by  the  highest  morality.  But  if  war  is  so 
demanded,  then  the  timid  prig  who  shrinks 
from  it,  whether  or  not  he  covers  his  shrink- 
ing under  the  name'  of  *'  eugenics,''  stands 
beside  the  man  who  will  not  risk  his  life  to 
save  women  and  children  from  a  burning 
building,  or  the  man  who  declines  to  work 
for  his  wife  and  children  because  there  is 
danger  in  the  work.  Eugenics  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  ;  but  not  when  carried  to  such  a 
point  as  to  teach  men  that  love  of  life  is  to 
outweigh  all  else  in  the  mind  of  man.  The 
man  worth  calling  such  should  always  be 
willing  to  risk  his  life  for  an  adequate  object. 

But  all  this  only  affects  nations  which  do 
suffer  from  militarism.      My  concern  is  with 
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the  United  States,  yb^re  militarism  is  an 
absolutely  negligible  factor  from  the  stand- 
point of  eugenics.  Over  a  century  and  a 
quarter  have  gone  by  since  it  has  been  of 
the  slightest  effect  whatever  save  in  the  case 
of  the  Civil  War.  To  write  about  militarism 
as  a  danger  to  Americans  from  the  stand- 
points of  eugenics  is  precisely  and  exactly  as 
if  we  should  write  about  the  eating  of  horse 
meat  in  honor  of  Odin  as  a  danger  to  our 
spiritual  life.  Such  eating  of  horse  meat 
was  at  one  time  a  serious  problem  to  the 
missionaries  who  converted  our  ancestors 
from  heathenism.  Among  these  same  an- 
cestors militarism  was  also  a  problem.  But 
in  the  America  of  to-day  one  is  really  no 
more  a  problem  than  the  other.  At  any  rate, 
as  far  as  eugenics  is  concerned  within  the 
United  States,  militarism  enters  into  the 
problem  only  to  the  degree  that  chemists 
would  call  a  trace.    It  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

Now,  if  the  writer  in  question  were  merely 
fighting  a  windmill  there  would  be  no  earthly 
reason  for  interfering  with  his  enjoyment. 
My  point  of  objection  is  that  it  is  a  calamity 
for  people  of  education  and  knowledge  who 
understand  what  '*  good  breeding  "  means  to 
tilt  at  windmills  and  avoid,  whether  from 
ignorance  or  from  fear,  the  really  dangerous 
enemies.  This  is  especially  true  with  us  be- 
cause the  average  reformer  is  frightened  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lerhs  that  confront  us.  To  advocate  reforms 
in  land  tenure,  or  the  holding  of  property,  or 
the  use  of  railways,  or  the  suffrage,  is  easy 
for  any  man ;  but  to  front  the  vital  problem 
of  the  perpetuation  of  the  best  race  elements 
seems  to  demand  more  courage  and  far- 
sightedness than  the  reformer  usually  pos- 
sesses. Take  the  recent  book  of  Mr.  Quick, 
called  *'  The  Good  Ship  Earth."  It  contains 
some  wise — and  a  few  unwise — suggestions 
as  to  the  "  ship  "  itself ;  but  when  it  deals  with 
the  crew,  it  dares  not  speak  plainly,  and,  by 
implication  at  least,  praises  sins  far  more  evil 
in  their  ultimate  effects  than  any  connected 
with  capitalism,  extolling  the  French,  New 
Englanders,  and  Australians  because  they  are* 
materially  prosperous  and  intellectual — and 
are  dying  out.  To  preach,  explicitly  or  implic- 
itly, such  doctrines  is  to  do  more  harm  than 
the  rest  of  the  book  can  possibly  do  good. 
But  Mr.  Quick  reads  us  aright  when  he  says 
that  **  there  are  people  who  I  wish  would  have 
fewer  children,  and  others  who  I  wish  would 
rear  more  children." 

This  is  exactly  my  position.     1  wish  very 


much  that  the  wrong  people  could  be  pre- 
vented entirely  from  breeding ;  and  when  the 
evil  nature  of  these^  people  is  sufficiently  fla- 
grant, this  should  be  done.  Criminals  should 
be  sterilized,  and  feeble-minded  persons  for- 
bidden to  leave  offspring  behind  them.  But 
as  yet  there  is  no  way  possible  to  devise 
which  could  prevent  all  undesirable  people 
from  breeding.  The  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  getting  desirable  people  to  breed.  This 
is  no  question  of  having  enormous  families 
for  which  the  man  and  woman  are  unable  to 
provide.  I  do  not  believe  in  or  advocate 
such  families.  I  am  not  encouraging  shift- 
less people,  unfit  to  marry,  who  have  huge 
families.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary, 
every-day  Americans,  the  decent  men  and 
women  who  do  make  good  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  who  ought  to  have  good-sized 
families. 

The  fundamental  point  to  remember  is 
that  if  there  are  not  in  the  average  family 
four  children,  the  race  goes  back,  and  that 
the  element  which  has  three  children  is  sta- 
tionary, and  that  the  group  where  the  aver- 
age family  has  two  children  or  less  repre- 
sents a  dying  element  in  the  race.  I  am 
of  course  speaking  of  averages,  and  not  of 
exceptional  cases.  We  have  heard  much  of 
the  New  England  conscience — the  Puritan 
conscience.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  this  Puri- 
tan conscience,  this  New  England  conscience, 
so  atrophied,  so  diseased  and  warped,  as  not 
to  recognize  that  the  fundamental,  the  unpar- 
donable crime  against  the  race  is  the  crime 
of  race  suicide.  The  New  England  of  the 
future  will  belong,  and  ought  to  belong,  to 
the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  of  yester- 
day and  to-day,  because  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  "  have  lacked  the  courage  to 
live,"  have  lacked  the  conscience  which  ought 
to  make  men  and  women  fulfill  the  primary 
law  of  their  being. 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  see  a  poor  and 
shiftless  couple  have  a  very  large  number  of 
children,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better  thing 
than  seeing  a  prosperous,  capable  family  with 
but  one  or  two.  After  all,  while  there  is  life 
there  is  hope,  whereas  nothing  can  be  done 
with  the  dead.  If  a  race,  or  an  element  in  a 
race,  dies  out,  then  that  is  the  end  of  it.  But 
if  a  race  or  an  element  of  a  race  continues  to  ex- 
ist, even  though  under  unfavorable  conditions 
and  with  results  that  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be,  there  is  always  the  chance  that  some- 
thing can  be  made  out  of  it  in  the  future. 
The  evil  or  shiftless  man  who  leaves  children 
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behind  him  represents  a  bad  element  in  the 
community.  But  the  worst  element  in  the 
community  is  that  furnished  by  the  men  and 
women  who  ought  to  be  good  fathers  and 
mothers  of  many  healthy  children,  but  who 
deliberately  shirk  their  duty. 

Professors  of  eugenics,  and  I  may  add  all 
of  the  well-meaning  unmarried  philanthropists 
of  both  sexes  who  speak  about  education  for 
motherhood  and  fatherhood,  should  remember 
that  all  efforts  to  educate  the  race  necessarily 
amount  to  nothing  if  there  be  no  race  to  edu- 
cate. There  is  no  use  in  educating  a  woman 
for  motherhood  unless  she  is  educated  to  be 
a  mother.  No  institution  will  take  the  place 
of  a  home,  and  all  proposals  for  rearing  and 
educating  children  outside  the  home  and 
supplying  the  place  of  parents  by  "  trained 
educators "  indicate  a  morbid  pathological 
condition  in  the  woman  making  the  proposal — 
a  pathological  condition  as  marked  in  her  case 
as  it  is  in  the  opposite  case  of  the  extremely 
foolish  woman  who,  in  her  revolt  against  the 
vagaries  of  some  advocates  of  progress,  in- 
sists that  we  should  go  backward  and  holds 
up  to  us  for  admiration  some  such  frightful 
system  as  that  of  Hindu  family  life. 

I  am  a  very  firm  believer  in  the  new 
woman,  but  the  only  new  woman  in  whom  I 
believe  is  she  who  adds  new  qualities  to,  and 
does  not  try  to  substitute  them  for,  the  pri- 
mal, the  fundamental,  virtues  of  the  "  old  " 
woman — she  who  was  the  wife,  the  mother, 
the  sweetheart,  the  sister,  of  the  past.  I  am 
a  very  firm  believer  in  democracy.  But  I 
believe  in  it  in  order  to  relieve  the  average 
man  of  unjust  burdens,  not  to  free  him  from 
the  performance  of  vital  duties.  It  is  just 
the  same  way  with  a  woman.  I  wish  to  see 
her  freed  from  the  unjust  burdens  so  heavily 
laid  upon  her  by  man  in  the  beginning, 
which  have  been  gradually  lightened  in  the 
slow  progress  of  the  ages.  But  neither  man 
nor  woman  can  be  excused  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  vital  and  intimate  of 
all  duties,  those  connected  with  the  home  and 
the  household.  Let  professors  of  eugenics 
turn  their  attention  to  making  it  plain  to  the 
average  college  graduates  of  either  sex,  the 
average  sane  and  worthy  philanthropists,  the 
average  men  and  women  who  lead  in  any 
branch  of  the  higher  life  of  our  p>eople,  that 
it  is  their  prime  duty  to  the  race  to  leave 
their  seed  after  them  to  inherit  the  earth. 
The  old  Hebrews  were  right  when  they  made 
this  their  prayer;  and  the  race  is  doomed 
which  does  not  feel  the  appeal  of  such  a 


prayer.  Neither  material  prosperity,  nor 
cultivation  of  mind,  nor  softness  of  life,  nor 
philanthropic  devotion  to  les.ser  duties,  atones 
from  the  race  standpoint,  from  the  stand- 
point of  humanity,  for  failure  to  perform  the 
prime  duty.  Tell  both  man  and  woman  that 
no  *'  career  "  is  more  than  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  career  of  married  lovers,  who 
bring  into  the  world,  and  rear  as  they  should 
be  reared,  children  sufficiently  numerous  so 
that  the  race  shall  go  forward  and  not  back. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  must  be  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  But  it  is  the  rule ;  and 
when  the  exceptions  become  numerous  it 
shows  that  there  is  something  very  wrong 
with  society.  Not  once  in  a  score  of  times 
is  the  man  or  woman  entitled  to  justification 
if  he  or  she  shirks  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  duties ;  and  this  whether  the  excuse  be 
cold  selfishness  and  fear  ot  pain  and  discom- 
fort, or  a  love  of  ease,  or  a  mistaken  sense  of 
the  importance  of  some  outside  career.  No 
career  is  so  useful  and  honorable,  nor  needs 
such  self-sacrifice  and  wisdom,  as  the  career 
of  a  good  and  wise  mother.  The  best  career 
for  the  man  is  to  be  the  breadwinner  for  his 
wife  and  children ;  let  his  career  outside  of 
this  be  an  addition  to  it  and  not  a  substitute 
for  it. 

Let  me  repeat  that  1  am  speaking  of  aver- 
ages. Some  of  the  men  and  women  for 
whom  I  care  most  have  remained  single,  and 
yet  have  done  their  duty  in  life  well  and 
nobly.  Some  of  the  best  married  couples  I 
know  have,  to  their  great  grief,  no  children,  or 
but  one  or  two.  What  I  say  cannot  be  taken 
as  applying  to  each  individual  case.  But  it 
does  apply  to  cases  taken  in  the  aggregate. 
A  man  or  woman  may  remain  single  for  good 
and  adequate  reason,  just  as  in  a  time  of 
mortal  danger  to  a  country  some  given  man 
may  for  good  and  adequate  reason  not  go  to 
war.  But  whenever  in  any  community  the 
number  of  such  men  or  women  in  one  case, 
or  of  such  men  in  the  other  case,  becomes 
appreciable,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  reason 
is  neither  good  nor  adequate.  If,  in  a  com- 
munity of  a  thousand  young  and  able-bodied 
men,  eight  or  nine  do  not  go  to  the  war 
when  the  country's  need  is  sorest,  they  may 
have  an  ample  and  just  excuse.  But  if  eight 
or  nine  hundred  refuse  to  go,  then  it  is  evident 
that  something  is  wrong,  and  very  seriously 
wrong,  in  the  community.  So,  if  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  philanthropic  or  social 
work,  if  of  men  and  women  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  college  and  have  had  the  higher  edu- 
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cational  advantages,  the  ones  who  marry  are 
relatively  so  few  and  the  children  they  have 
relatively  so  few  that  their  descendants  repre- 
sent a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population 
in  the  next  generation — why,  it  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  their  ideals  and  training  are  wrong, 
and  that  they  need  to  look  sharply  to  their 
own  mora!  and  mental  shortcomings  instead 
of  spending  so  much  time  in  improving  their 
minds  or  attempting  to  look  after  other  peo- 
ple's morals  and  bodies. 

What  I  say  applies  exactly  as  much  to  the 
man  as  to  the  woman.  It  is  no  more  the 
woman's  business  to  be  in  the  home  than  it 
is  the  man's  business  to  make  the  home,  and 
his  crime  if  he  refuses  to  make  it  is  as  grave 
as  that  of  the  woman  who  refuses  to  do  her 
part  in  keeping  it  up.  To  talk  of  a  wife  or 
mother  as  an  "  economic  parasite  "  is  the 
veriest  nonsense.  If  she  is  worth  her  salt, 
she  is  a  full  partner ;  and  the  man  is  not 
worth  his  salt  unless  he  acknowledges  this 
fact  and  welcomes  it.  And  the  more  each 
partner  loves  and  respects  the  other,  the  more 
anxious  each  is  to  share  the  other's  burden, 
the  less  either  will  feel  like  encouraging  the 
other  to  shirk  any  duty  that  ought  to  be  faced, 
'i'he  duties  are  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

What  is  more,  when  we  envisage  things 
rightly,  when  we  look  facts  squarely  in  the 
face,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  performance 
of  the  primary  duty  should  render  a  man  or 
a  woman  incapable  of  performing  other 
duties.  Undoubtedly  the  average  man  will 
always  find  earning  his  living  his  chief  and 
most  exacting  occupation  ;  and  the  average 
woman  will  find  bearing,  caring  for,  and 
bringing  up  in  infancy  her  babies  an  occupa- 
tion that  demands  all  her  strength  and  wis- 
dom. Moreover,  thrice  blessed  are  the  man 
and  the  woman  to  whom  come  these  great 
duties  and  who  perform  them  well.  They 
are  to  be  envied  beyond  all  others.  But  the 
moment  the  strain  somewhat  lets  up,  each  of 
the  partners  can  do  a  great  deal  of  outside 
work.  Each  can  do  the  outside  work,  any- 
how, if  it  is  to  him  or  to  her  the  absorbing 
passion  which  can  be  felt  just  as  strongly  by 


the  duty- performing  married  man  as  by  the 
unmarried  man.  Agassiz  and  Longfellow, 
Huxley  and  Darwin,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  innumerable  others  like 
them,  among  the  men  and  women  of  thought 
and  action,  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  I 
say. 

There  is  a  woman  prominent  in  the  Mothers' 
Congress,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention, 
but  with  whom  I  have  always  worked,  who  is 
the  mother  of  seven  children.  This  has  not 
prevented  her  from  being — on  the  contrary,  it 
has  aided  her  in  being — a  vital  factor  in  help- 
ing every  cause  for  uplifting  women  and 
children  ;  and  incidentally  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  had  to  do  anything  she  asked  me  to 
do,  if  it  were  possible,  just  because  I  so 
emphatically  believe  in  the  way  her  principles 
and  her  practices  square  one  with  the  other. 
Let  any  woman  who  says  that  she  prefers  a 
career  to  marriage  understand  that  she  is 
preferring  the  less  to  the  greater.  The 
prime  benefactors  of  humanity  are  the  man 
and  woman  who  leave  to  the  next  generation 
boys  and  girls  who  will  turn  out  good  and 
useful  men  and  women.  I  honor  the  good 
man,  I  honor  the  good  woman  still  more.  I 
believe  that  the  woman  should  have  open  to 
her  everything  that  is  open  to  man,  every 
profession,  every  opportunity  ;  and,  further- 
more, I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  no 
other  woman  and  no  man  will  ever  have  a 
career  approaching  in  dignity,  in  usefulness 
to  the  whole  community,  in  fine  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion,  the  career  of  the  good  mother 
who  brings  into  the  world  and  rears  and 
trains  as  they  should  be  reared  and  trained 
many  healthy  children. 

This  much  at  least  is  certain.  If  among 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up  a  people 
there  is  a  selective  elimination  of  the  most 
fit,  as  a  result  of  those  men  and  women  fail- 
ing to  marry  and  have  children,  the  fesult 
must  necessarily  be  race  deterioration,  unless 
the  race  is  partly  saved  by  the  infusion  into 
it  of  the  blood  of  other  races  that  have  not 
lost  the  virile  virtues. 


CAMPAIGNING    IN    COSTA   RICA 


BY    ARTHUR    RUHL 

The  humors  and  odditUs  of  a  political  campaign  in  Costa  Rica,  as  described  by  Mr,  Ruhl, 
make  a  novel  and  picturesque  story.  At  the  recent  Presidential  electiim  in  Costa  Rica,  held, 
according  to  custom,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  December,  a  plurality  was  given  to  the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party,  Sehor  Don  Maximo  Fernandez.  As  the  Costa  Rican  law  requires  that 
a  Presidential  candidate  shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  order  to  be  elected,  the 
choice  of  a  Presitient  must  now  go  over  until  the  meeting  if  the  Legislature  next  May,  when  it 
will  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  that  body.  The  other  two  candiiiates  were  Sehor  Don  Rafael 
Iglesias,  of  the  Natiomil  Union  party,  and  Dr.  Don  Carlos  Duran,  of  the  Civil  party.  The 
December  election  7vas  peaceful,  as  elections  in  Costa  Rica  generally  are,  and  the  good  nature 
with  which  the  unsatisfactory  result  and  the  necessary  postponement  were  receivea  by  both  can- 
didates and  people  is  characteristic  of  the  political  conditions  described  in  Mr.  Ruhfs  article^ 
which  was  written  before  the  Presidential  election  took  place. — THE  ED/  rORS. 


THE  little  republic  of  Costa  Rica  is 
happier  than  most  of  her  neighbors. 
She  has  had  no  revolutions  for  many 
years,  and  fears  none.  Hard-working  and 
prosperous,  as  these  terms  are  understood 
in  the  necessarily  more  leisurely  tropics,  she 
has  few  soldiers  and  many  school-teachers, 
and  pays  the  interest  on  her  foreign  debt. 
The  original  Spanish  blood  has  been  more 
successfully  preserved  here  than  in  the  other 
five  republics.  There  is  no  peon  or  large  land- 
holder class,  as  these  classes  are  understood  in 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  ;  indeed,  the  most  de- 
sirable lands  are  cut  into  small  farms  and  are  in 
the  hands  of  small  proprietors.  The  press  en- 
joys comparative  freedom,  and  the  President, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years  and  forbidden  by 
law  to  succeed  himself,  is  chosen  by  votes  actu- 
ally cast  and  counted.  In  short,  allowing  for 
the  inevitable  modifications  due  to  climate, 
the  large  infusion  of  Indian  blood,  and 
Spanish  tradition,  Costa  Rica  is  a  republic  in 
much  the  sense  that  we  understand  that  word. 

A  Presidential  campaign  is  rather  a  differ- 
ent matter,  therefore,  than  in  Mr.  Estrada 
Cabrera's  personally  conducted  Guatemala — 
or  than  it  seems  possible,  at  the  moment,  to 
make  it  in  Mexico — and  it  was  with  more 
than  usual  interest  that  I  found  myself,  after 
landing  from  one  of  the  big  white  fruit  boats 
at  Port  Limon  and  taking  the  beautiful  rail- 
way cUmb  up  from  the  "  hot  country  "  to  the 
capital,  stepping  into  the  midst  of  it. 

Although  it  was  then  but  July  and  the 
election  was  not  until  December,  nearly  every 
hotise  m  San  Joee  had  its  colors  and  a ''  viva  '' 
for  somebody  at  the  window.  There  were 
processions  and  picnics  and  speeches,  and  the 
papers  were  full  of  blasts  and  counterblasts 
and  reports  of  meetings  and  newly  organized 
political   centers,  or  directivas,  as    they  are 


called,  witlx  endless  lists  of  names.  There 
were  even,  political  headquarters  with  auto- 
mobiles chugging  out  ii\  front  and  party  scouts 
inside  smoking  their  solemn  cigars  much  as 
they  do  at  home. 

Of  the  three  candidates^  Don  Rafael 
Iglesias,  of  the  National  Union  party,  had  been 
President  before — from  1894  to  1902 — a 
period  during  which  the  gold  standard  was 
adopted,  much  done  for  education,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  now  completed  railway 
from  San  Jose'  to  the  Pacific  built.  A  man 
of  ability  and  highly  regarded  during  his  term 
in  office,  although  bitterly  attacked  afterward, 
Mr.  Iglesias  has  become  a  sort  of  perennial 
candidate.  Dr.  Carlos  Duran,  of  the  Civil 
party,  was  a  well-known  and  well-to-do  sur- 
geon, a  man  of  old  family  and  distinguished 
appearance,  who  has  long  divided  his  time 
between  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  of 
politics.  Don  Maximo  Fernandez,  leader  of 
the  Republican  party,  was  an  ambitious  young 
lawyer,  of  less  exalt. -d  social  connections  than 
Dr.  Duran,  and  President  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  stranj^er  is  promptly  assured,  as  soon 
as  he  tries  to  discover  the  difference  between 
party  programmes  in  Costa  Rica,  that  there  is 
no  difference  ;  that  party  is  a  mere  matter 
of  personality.  The  man  makes  the  party, 
and  the  policies  are  the  same.  Costa  Rica 
is  about  twice  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  or 
about  one-third  the  size  of  Illinois,  and  con- 
tains only  about  350,000  people,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  gathered  on  the  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  plateau  on  which  San  }os^ 
is  built.  In  a  country  so  small  and  so  satu- 
rated with  Spanish  tradition,  in  which  family 
connections  always  count  for  much,  where 
everybody  knows  everybody  else,  so  to 
speak,  government  inevitably  becomes  more 
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or  less  a  family  affair,  and  party  leadership 
a  matter  of  personality  rather  than  of  clearly 
defined  principles. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  for  instance, 
for  the  outsider  to  see  much  difference  be- 
tween the  policies  of  Mr.  Iglesias  and  Dr. 
Duran,  except  that  one's  color  was  red  and 
the  other  green,  and  that  they  disagreed  as  to 
who  would  make  the  best  President.  I'he 
Republicans,  or  Fernandistas,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  this  disting^uishing  mark — they 
were  radicals,  in  theory  at  least,  and  not 
merely  devoted  to  conserving  conservatism 
for  conservatism's  sake.  Their  candidate 
was  a  parvenu,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  so-called  *'  Olympians,"  like  Dr. 
Duran.  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  out  to 
help  the  common  people. 

What  Mr.  Fernandez  might  actually  do  if 
he  were  elected  was  another  matter,  but  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  scant  attention  is 
paid  to  the  dull  brown  mass  beneath,  except 
by  some  occasional  dreamer  like  the  ill-fated 
Madero,  the  radical  wing  becomes  perforce, 
to  the  outsider  at  least,  the  more  significant 
and  interesting.  It  was  interesting,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  neighborhood  in  which  editorial 
writers  are  inclined — and  not  infrequently 
forced — to  twang  the  lyre  in  honor  of  the 
powers  that  be,  to  find  **  El  Republicano  " 
thus  satirically  commenting  on  the  attempt 
of  Dr.  Duran 's  party  to  form  workingmen's 
political  clubs : 

Shrinking  from  all  contact  with  the  noble 
class  ot  laborers,  whose  jackets  and  blouses, 
stained  with  the  honorable  scars  of  their  never- 
ending  daily  work,  rubbing  against  the  silken 
tunics  and  ermine  mantles  of  these  Olympians 
disgust  them ;  nauseated  by  that  odor  of  flesh 
pounded  on  the  anvil  of  life  (for  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  perfumes  of  Arabia),  these  Olym- 
pians, desirous  of  exploiting  the  proletariat,  form 
a  workingmen's  club  and  put  the  unsuspecting 
in  it  as  cattle  are  marked  with  the  brand  of  their 
owners. 

In  the  clubs  of  the  glorious  Republican 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  neither  classes 
nor  distinctions.  All  the  elements  are  con- 
tained therein,  as  a  ray  of  sunlight  contains  all 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  The  capitalist  sits 
alongside  the  workingman's  son,  the  intellectual 
whose  pen  radiates  light  side  by  side  with  the 
humble  farmer  who  writes  but  with  his  plow 
on  the  immense  page  of  Mother  Earth  the 
sacred  hymn  of  life  and  force. 

There  was  more  of  this,  with  references  to 
the  "  promised  land  which  Tolstoy  saw  from 
his  little  cottage  at  Yasnaia  Poliana,"  where, 
the  writer  prophesied,  "  our  sons  shall  one 
day  arrive,  across  the  desert  in  whose  sands 
re  bleaching  the  bones  of  this  generation." 


I  showed  the  editorial,  especially  what  struck 
me  as  the  rather  happy  reference  to  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum,  to  one  of  the  Olympians — 
a  gentleman  who  had  served  his  country  in 
high  ]>laces  himself. 

*'\Vell,"  said  he.  drvlv,  and  with  that 
acquaintance  with  what  is  in  the  air  at  home 
which  often  surprises  the  North  American  in 
Latin  America,  **  sunlight  is  yellow,  at  any 
rate !  He's  the  W.  R.  Hearst  of  Costa 
Rica — that  man." 

The  mere  fact  that  each  political  group 
had  its  paper  or  papers  and  that  each  attacked 
the  opposition  with  persistency  and  eloquence 
presupposed  a  variety  of  opinion  and  a  free- 
dom to  express  it  uncommon  in  Central 
America — in  Guatemala,  for  instance,  unheard 
of.  These  little  newspapers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  comparatively  litde  influence 
as  we  understand  editorial  influence  at 
home.  They  are  too  ephemeral,  too  often 
mere  partisan  leaflets,  to  carr>^  the  weight  of 
newspapers  whose  primary  function,  that  of 
giving  non-partisan  information,  imbeds  them, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  daily  lives  of  their  readers 
and  gives  them  a  solid  p>ersonality  from  which 
any  mere  political  utterance  comes  as  from 
some  one  long  known  and  respected.  They 
are  wasps  rather  than  thunderers,  although 
often  witty  and  penetrating  insects  of  their 
kind,  and  the  stranger  is  surprised  to  see 
how  their  loftiest  or  most  venomous  utter- 
ances are  often  dismissed  by  the  solider  sort 
of  people,  of  whatever  station,  with  a  shrug 
and  a  deprecating  smile. 

One  entertaining  sidelight  they  cast,  how- 
ever, on  local  political  conditions  quite  diff^er- 
ent  from  anything  we  generally  get  at  home. 
It  is  their  custom  to  show  a  party's  growing 
popularity  by  printing  daily  notices  of  new 
centers,  or  directivas,  formed  in  the  provincial 
towns,  and  many  little  declarations  of  faith — 
adhesiones — signed  by  the  new  recruit  and 
his  witnesses,  or,  not  infrequentiy,  by  a  party 
scout,  with  the  added  phrase,  *'  for  so-and  so, 
who  cannot  write  " — qui  no  sabe  firmiir. 

There  was  sometimes  a  whole  page  of 
these  *'  adhesions  "  from  the  capital  itself, 
from  distant  mountain  villages  with  rolling 
Spanish  names,  and  as  many  protestas  from 
those  who  had  changed  their  minds  after 
signing  for  one  of  the  other  parties,  or  who 
accused  the  perfidious  opposition  scouts  of 
having  printed  "  adhesions  *'  without  their 
consent.  The  local  significance  of  these  pro- 
testas was  suggested  by  a  cartoon  in  one  of 
the  littie    humorous  papers  in  which  Seftor 
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Iglesias  was  pictured  as  a  rooster  whose 
feathers,  labeled  protestas^  were  molting^  into 
two  pails  labeled  *'  Duranism  "  and  "  Fer- 
nandism.**  Don  Rafael  was  flapping  his 
wings,  nevertheless,  and  with  **  his  historical 
arrogance  "  declaring  that,  although  he  had 
not  a  feather  left,  he  still  had  his  nerves  and 
muscles,  and  could  crow,  and  many  would  be 
sorry  for  it. 

A  Costa  Rican  living  in  the  United  States 
who  formerly  edited  one  of  these  little  papers 
told  me  that  in  his  time  he  not  infrequently 
wrote  protestas  designed  to  discredit  the  other 
side  and  signed  them  with  any  name  that 
came  into  his  head.  Whatever  may  be  the 
custom  now — and  the  quaintness  of  phrasing 
often  suggests  complete  authenticity — they 
would  come,  naturally,  from  the  more  ingenu- 
ous and  easily  led.  Taken  just  as  they  are, 
however,  real  or  faked,  they  give  a  glimpse 
of  local  conditions  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
citizen  material  with  which  such  a  young 
republic  has  to  work. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  simple  **  adhesion," 
reported  from  the  neighboring  village  of 
Quircot  de  Cartago : 

"  With  the  frankness  of  my  character,"  de- 
clares the  recruit, one  Nazario  Ramirez,  ''and  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  I  embrace  the  holy  idea 
of  the  Republican  partv,  the  basis  of  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  noble  cause  of  the  people — 
justice,  truth,  honor,  and  liberty — and  1  believe 
that  its  worthy  candidate,  Lie.  don  Maximo 
Fernandez,  is  tne  man  who  will  urge  Costa  Rica 
along  the  same  favorable  patli  which  the  pres- 
ent government  is  following.  Wherefore  I  place 
my  signature  beneath  the  blue  banner.'' 

And  here  is  a  protest  from  Concepcion  de 
Cartago,  from  one  who  declared  for  Iglesias 
but  has  changed  his  mind  : 

Thoughtlessly  I  gave  my  signature  for  the 
Red  party  in  the  behef  that  it  was  that  of  the 
people,  but  I  am  convinced  now  by  its  acts  that 
it  is  not  and  that,  on  the  contraiy,  it  was  this 
party  which  during  its  fatal  reign  maltreated  the 
poor  farmer  folks  and  made  a  jest  of  liberty. 
For  I  remember  that  it  was  in  those  times  that 
every  Thursday  and  Sunday,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  people  were  locked  up  in  jail  so  that 
they  couldn't  go  to  the  city — something  which 
doesn't  happen  now — wherefore  I  disavow  the 
signature  which  I  gave  in  a  weak  moment  (///^i//z 
hora)  for  the  Civil  party  and  adhere  with  all  my 
heart  to  the  Republican  party,  convinced  that 
with  it  in  ix)wer  our  beloved  country  will  con- 
tinue in  the  path  it  now  treads,  of  honor,  liberty, 
and  work. 

And  another  from  Alajuela,  a  half-hour's 
railway  ride  through  coffee  and  sugar  planta- 
tions down  the  valley  from  San  Jos^  : 

VilcJy  deceived  by  one  of  the  Argola  crowd,  I 
let  them  put  me  in  the  directiva  of  that  place, 


but,  convinced  of  my  error,  that  as  a  son  of  the 
people  I  ought  not  to  help  with  my  vote  to  put 
those  bloocisuckers  back  into  power,  I  protest 
against  this  consent  given  in  a  weak  moment, 
and,  conscious  of  the  sacred  duty  which  I  owe 
my  beloved  country,  adh.ere  to  the  grand  Re- 
publican party. 

The  custom  of  making  the  day  laborer 
practically  a  slave  by  getting  him  in  debt 
and  keeping  him  there— so  common  in  Mexico 
and  Guatemala — is  comparatively  unknown 
in  Costa  Rica.  Indeed,  the  Costa  Rican 
laborer  has  a  curious  sensitiveness,  and  if 
spoken  to  harshly,  especially  in  the  hearing 
of  his  companions,  will  often  simply  drop  his 
work,  and,  with  a  *'  Well,  it's  plain  you  don't 
like  me !"  walk  away.  That  the  need  of  a 
job  may  be  used  as  a  political  club  is  sug- 
gested, nevertheless,  by  the  following  : 

Ij  Rafael  Compos  Bastos,  living  near  the 
"  Pitahaya  "  of  San  Francisco  de  Heredia,  pro- 
test agamst  the  signature  which  I  gave  to  the 
so-called  National  Union  party  (or  better,  the 
party  of  tricksters)  bound  as  I  was  by  my  work 
and  the  room  in  which  1  was  living,  but  to-day, 
finding  myself  absolutely  free,  I  protest  ener- 
getically against  that  party  and  join  the  great 
Republican  party,  which  is  the  only  one  which 
can  bring  happiness  and  progress  to  our  country. 
"  /  Ive  el  Lie.  Fernandez  ! 

Viva  el  gran  Partido  Republicano  ! 

I  Iva  San  Francisco  Fernandisla  f^ 

Then  there  are  the  protests  from  those 
who  have  been  put  in  a  false  light  by  the 
opposition  scouts.  From  San  Nicolas  de 
Cartago  comes  the  following  statement,  **  at 
the  request  of  Seiior  don  Hafael  Hernandez 
Calderon  :** 

I  am  informed  by  a  truthful  person  that  my 
name  appears  among  those  of  the  Duranista 
party  in  this  neighborhood,  notwithstanding 
that  I  refused  to  give  my  consent.  As  I  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  person 
who  has  given  me  this  information,  I  desire  to 
protest  against  this  abuse  to  prevent  my  name 
l>eing  published,  and  declare  that  I  am  an  old 
Republican  and  convinced  that  I  shall  never 
chang^e. 

Three  citizens  of  Tableon  de  Cartago,  not 
insisting,  like  the  gentleman  above,  on  prefix- 
ing the  '*  Senor  don  "  to  their  names, 

protest  energetically  against  the  bad  action  of 
the  Reds  in  including  our  names  among  those 
of  the  Civil  party.  We  never  were  "  Civiles,*' 
and  hereby  state  that  we  have  been,  are,  and 
shall  be  iinto  death.  Republicans,  and  the  day 
of  election  we  shall  deposit  our  vote  for  the 
valiant  and  honorable  citizen  Lie.  don  Maximo 
Fernandez. 

Pablo  Astua,  **  of  age  and  living  near 
Guadaloupe  de  Puriscal,"  explains  that,  "  hav- 
ing: been  seen  one  day  with  a  Duranista 
commission,  they  involved  me  in  one  way  or 
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another,  as  is  their  habit,  until  they  made  fne 
sign  almost  by  force.  I  now  protest  against 
this  signature  and  shall  remain  neutral  until 
election  day,  when  I  shall  give  my  vote  for 
the  Republican  party/' 

Rafael  Mejia,  of  Zetillal  de  Santa  Barbara, 
'•  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen," 
admits  that  he  gave  his  signature  for  the 
Civil  party,  but,  finding  himself  "  the  only 
adept  of  that  cause  in  this  place  ^'^  decides  that 
he  will  protest  and  join  the  Republicans. 
Juan  Trinidad  Moro  also  avers  that  *'  to 
please  various  friends  or  for  friendship  "  he 
gave  his  signature  for  Dr.  Duran,  '*  and  so 
appeared  in  the  Directiva  of  San  Ignacio  de 
Acosta,  as  Vice-President,"  but  has  decided 
to  protest  against  this  adhesion,  remain  neu- 
tral, and  "  give  my  vote  to  whoever  gives  the 
most  guarantees  to  the  country." 

Even  franker  is  Rogelio  Quesada  Fonseca, 
of  San  Pedro  del  Mojon,  who  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  file  a  counter-protest  and  declare  him- 
self a  Republican — 

although  protests  of  mine  in  favor  of  Duran- 
ism  have  appeared,  dragged  from  me  when  I 
was  unable  to  give  an  account  of  what  I  was 
doing  because  the  chief  of  the  D\iranista  prop- 
aganda had  given  me  drinks  in  his  establish- 
ment until  he  made  me  sign. 

Now  that  I  am  quite  myself  again  (compieta- 
vtente  fresco)  y  as  I  was  when  I  gave  my  signa- 
ture to  Ricardo  Fernandez  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  I  hereby  state  that  I  shall  give 
my  vote  tor  President  in  the  next  election  for 
Don  Maximo  Fernandez.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  have  made  this  protest  because  it  gives 
me  shame  to  be  among  those  who  can  be  be- 
guiled with  a  few  drinks. 

To  which  Mr.  Fernandez  above  mentioned 
adds  the  following : 

The  establishment  alluded  to  is  in  front  of 
my  house,  and  its  proprietor,  Abelardo  Rojas, 
knowing  that  Rogelio  had  protested,  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs  that  with  another  media 
of  rum  he  could  have  made  him  protest  over 
again.  And  as  Rogelio  came  out  of  my  house 
tliis  man's  wife  called  out  to  him  to  give  her 
the  media  which  he  had  got  for  the  protest. 
There  are  numerous  witnesses.  It  is  with  pain 
that  I  have  felt  obliged  to  publish  these  thini^s, 
which  reflect  on  my  own  people,  but  the 
wretched  character  of  these  persons  obliges  me 
to  do  it.  Let  us  hope  that  Dr.  Duran  will  learn 
that  he  has  such  chiefs  of  progaganda,  and  see 
if  such  types  can  triumph  in  a  cultured  country. 

The  simplicity  of  these  letters — and  in  the 
sonorous  Spanish  they  have  a  quaintness 
scarcely  to  be  reproduced  in  our  terser 
tongue — will  doubtless  suggest  the  usual 
easy  generalizations  about  the  ability  of  Cen- 
tral American  peoples  to  govern  themselves. 
They  are  ingenuous  enough,  to  be  sure,  but 


the  difference,  in  this  particular  instance,  is 
more  a  matter  of  newspaper  habit  than  of 
the  voters  themselves.  Suppose  the  New 
York  papers  should  print  a  page  or  two  of 
similar  letters  from  any  lower  East  Side 
neighborhood  in  the  thick  of  a  campaign  as 
the  Tammany  district  leader  endeavored  to 
get  his  polyglot  army  of  Russians,  Italians, 
and  Greeks  in  hand  ! 

There  is  something  quaint  and  attractive 
often  in  the  personal  nature  of  such  cam- 
paigning, a  quality  which  is  increased  by  the 
character  of  the  country  itself — a  tangle  of 
velvety  green  mountain  valleys,  where  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  are  few,  and  really  to  see 
and  know  things  one  must  saddle  one's  horse 
or  mule  and  go  there  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  So  goes  the  venerable  Don  Melquia- 
des  Solis,  the  gamonal,  or  ward  boss,  of  one 
of  the  mountain  villages,  down  to  the  little 
tropical  port  of  Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific 
side,  and  thus  writes  through  the  newspaper 
to  the  Republican  candidate,  his  **  respected 
chief  and  friend :" 

As  the  Duranistas  of  San  I sidro  declared  that 
there  were  no  Republicans  in  Puntarenas,  and 
as  I  decided  that  one  could  not  believe  the  asser- 
tions of  these  gendemen,  I  went  there  myself. 
What  was  my  satisfaction  to  see  the  *  Viva 
Fernandez  *  in  almost  every  house,  and  your 
portrait,  too,  which  did  everything  but  speak. 

I  have  my  seventy  years  and  my  white  hair. 
I  fear  God,  and,  as  I  am  an  honorable  man,  I 
would  rather  cut  out  my  tongue  than  tell  an 
untruth,  and  I  say  to  you.  Sir  and  friend,  that 
here  in  Puntarenas,  as  m  my  town  of  Coronado, 
the  Republican  party  will  triumph.  1  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Duranistas  will  be  defeated,  and 
I  am  only  sorry  for  the  Doctor. 

Oh,  those  most  ungrateful  Olympians,  who, 
having  plucked  Dr.  Valverde,  now  follow  with 
Dr.  Duran  !  That  is  the  way  things  are,  gentle- 
men. These  vampires  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  hunt  a  fat  victim  with  which  to  gorge 
themselves.  I  send  my  felicitations  with  this 
letter  and  the  assurance  that  all  is  well  in 
Puntarenas. 

Viva  Coronado  Republicano  ■ 
Viva  Puntarenas  Republicana  ! 
Your  Friknd  Who  Tells  the  Truth, 

TO  You  AND  TO  CoSTA  RiCANS. 

'Inhere  was  a  big  Duranista  demonstration 
the  Sunday  after  I  arrived  in  San  Jose',  and 
all  the  followers  of  Dr.  Duran  who  could  get 
a  horse  rode  into  the  capital  from  the  near-by 
towns. 

The  beautiful  plateau  valley  on  which  San 
Jose'  is  built  is  thickly  populated  and  dotted 
with  towns.  Indeed,  leaving  out  the  banana 
country  of  the  east  coast  lowlands,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  and 
worked  by  Jamaican  Negroes — a  little  world 
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apart — and  a  few  isolated  mines  and  cattle 
ranches,  this  thickly  settled  central  valley, 
with  its  climate  of  "  perpetual  spring,"  as  the 
geographies  say,  is  Costa  Rica,  in  a  way. 
And  from  these  little  towns,  from  the  old 
capital  Cartago,  or  from  what  was  left  of  it 
by  the  earthquake  a  few  years  ago,  from 
Heredia  and  Alajuela,  Escasii  and  Puriscal, 
the  Duranistas  came  trotting  in,  dusty  and 
noisy  and  shouting  war-whoop  viiuis  for  them- 
selves and  Dr.  Duran. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  is  the  level 
sabana,  a  stretch  of  close-cropped  meadow- 
land  a  mile  or  so  long  perhaps,  about  half 
as  wide,  and  almost  as  level  as  a  polo  field. 
Indeed,  they  have  played  polo  here  at  times, 
and  every  Sunday  there  are  two  or  three 
Association  football  games  going  on,  baseball 
for  some  of  the  American  exiles,  and  golf  on 
an  improvised  course — only  the  initiated 
know  where  the  holes  are — for  the  faithful 
few.  Trees  here  and  there  and  grazing 
cows  decorate  this  natural  park,  which  looks 
as  if  it  might  have  been  the  bottom  of  a  pre- 
historic lake  ;  velvety  green  mountains,  check- 
ered almost  to  their  summits  with  fields  and 
pastures,  wall  it  in,  and  in  the  cool  brightness 
of  the  plateau  morning,  when  the  cottony 
clouds  of  the  rainy  season,  which  will  turn 
into  showers  in  the  late  afternoon,  are  drift- 
ing level  across  the  heights,  it  is  a  pleasant 
place  indeed. 

Here  the  Duranistas  gathered  on  their 
queer  little  tropical  horses — a  sort  of  under- 
sized American  cow  pony,  more  valiente  than 
they  look — with  a  vast  amount  of  galloping 
back  and  forth,  swinging  the  bridle-wise  little 
horses  this  way  and  that,  and  cheering  back 
and  forth  for  their  own  towns  and  Dr.  Duran. 

**  Viva  Cartago — Duran-<?<f^-stas  I  Queviva 
Canton  de  Mo-(7-ora  1     Viva  el  Doctor  Dur- 
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tf-an  : 

A  spirited  Arabian  charger,  well  known  in 
the  litde  capital,  had  been  loaned  to  Dr. 
Duran,  and  from  this  the  standard  of  horse- 
flesh descended  through  all  possible  stages  to 
what  one  of  the  opposition  papers  described 
as  the  '*  missing  link."  Bridles  were  as  often 
as  not  of  rope,  and  the  country  origin  of 
many  of  the  riders  was  suggested  by  their 
campesino  jackets  or  the  rope  halters,  the 
ends  of  which  were  tucked  under  saddles  or 
twisted  round  the  horse's  neck.  They  were 
not  particularly  impressive,  perhaps,  as  cav- 
alry, but  reassuringly  so  as  a  crowd  of  men 
who  had  come  together  good-humoredly  and 
without   compulsion ;  that   middle  class  for 


which  the  traveler  in  Central  America  is 
always  repining,  and  which  in  Costa  Rica, 
even  when  it  lives  in  a  two-room  adobe  house 
with  a  mud  floor,  stands  on  its  own  feet  and 
has  money  in  the  bank. 

The  very  ox-carts  of  these  Costa  Rican 
highlands — and  ox-carts  are  everywhere  in 
Central  America — are  different  from  those 
across  the  line.  Their  wheels  are  made  of 
mahogany,  often  with  tightly  shrunk  tires 
which  give  out  a  curious  ringing  sound  as 
they  jolt  slowly  over  the  mountain  roads. 
They  are  gay  as  the  wheels  of  circus  chariots 
sometimes,  instead  of  clumsily  hewn  and 
unpainted,  and  the  ox-drivers,  or  boyeros,  are 
a  power  in  the  land.  So  much  so  indeed 
that  when  the  first  arm  of  the  railway  which 
now  runs  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  built 
between  Alajuela  and  Cartago,  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  the  ox-drivers,  who  had  done 
all  the  freighting  before  that,  were  able  to  put 
up  an  opposition  that  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  let  them  haul  in  all  the  railway  mate- 
rials in  their  ox-carts,  and  haul  them  they  did, 
up  and  down  over  fifty  miles  of  twisting 
mountain  trails  and  deep  barrancas. 

Under  their  green  and  white  colors  the 
Duranistas  gathered  down  the  length  of  the 
sabana  by  towns  and  villages,  and,  after  a 
prodigious  amount  of  galloping  and  cheering 
— while  some  of  the  pretty-  San  Jose  ladies, 
circling  about  in  their  automobiles,  and  pow- 
dering their  already  too  powdery  noses  when 
they  thought  no  one  was  looking,  smilingly 
looked  on — the  procession  started  through  the 
town.  I'he  sidewalks  were  crowded,  and  the 
balconies  and  barred  windows  too,  and  there 
was  a  continuous  din  of  vivas  all  along  the 
line. 

In  the  paper  that  morning,  under  big  black 
letters,  the  chief  of  police  had  issued  the  fol- 
lowing warning : 

CIRCULAR    NUMERO    I 

It  frequently  having  happened  during  politi- 
cal processions  and  manifestations  that  the 
"F/W.f/"  of  the  participants  were  impolitely 
answered  with  ^'.\fueras /'  (**  Down  with"  or 
"Death'')  and  other  expressions  insulting  or 
hurtful  to  the  candidates  or  party  directors- 
behavior  which  speaks  ill  for  the  composure, 
politeness,  and  education  of  any  cultured  peo- 
ple— the  chief  of  police  requests  all  citizens  to 
abstain  from  such  behavior  and  warns  them 
that  he  will  employ  every  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it.  Every  one  who  violates  tliisX 
hibition  will  be  put  under  arrest. 

A  Josefino  would  surely  have  had! 
gard  for  the  cultura  of  his  pretty  littl 
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who  would  have  offended  after  this.  And,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  tramping  along  with  the 
procession  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  none  did  offend.  There  was  plenty 
of  yelling  back  and  forth  between  the  crowd 
and  the  horsemen,  and  now  and  then,  from 
under  some  red  Civilista  or  blue  Republican 
banner,  a  flash  of  spirited  repartee  with 
some  one  in  the  line.  Occasionally  a  spec- 
tator in  the  street  would  whirl  round  toward 
his  friends  in  the  balcony,  and,  with  out- 
stretched fingers  quivering,  fire  off  such  a 
torrent  of  Spanish  that  you  might  suppose 
him  imploring  them  to  join  him  in  charging  the 
enemy.  But  he  was  doing  no  more  than  tell 
how  many  horses  he  had  counted,  and  main- 
taining against  his  friends*  estimate  of  two  thou- 
sand that  there  were  no  more  than  fifteen 
hundred — *'  quinientos-cinquenta — no  mas  r 
It  was  as  good-natured  as  a  picnic  party, 
which  indeed  these  demonstrations  resem- 
ble— the  Civilistas  were  having  one  of  their 
own  that  day  in  a  near-by  town — and  clearly 
violated  the  rules  laid  down  by  all  writers  of 


popular  American  fiction  who  have  illumi- 
nated these  parts.  For  here  were  fifteen 
hundred  mounted  men  clattering  over  the 
cobblestones  of  an  unsuspecting  capital,  and, 
as  ever\'  one  who  reads  the  magazines  knows, 
any  Spanish- American  political  aspirant  who 
has  got  that  far  must  promptly  seize  the 
cuartel,  shoot  everybody  who  doesn^t  surren- 
der, and  declare  himself  President. 

Perhaps  the  Costa  Ricans,  in  their  back- 
ward Latin-American  way,  do  not  keep  pace 
with  our  magazine  fiction.  At  any  rate,  the 
Duranistas  clattered  gayly  through  the  town, 
whooped  and  viva-ed  to  their  hearts'  content, 
and  dispersed  whence  they  had  come.  The 
pretty  sefioritas — and  even  those  who  weren't 
— and  their  fathers  and  mothers  and'aunts  left 
their  balconies  and  barred  windows,  from  which 
they  had  been  watching  and  waving  handker- 
chiefs, and  went  in  to  lunch.  And  Dr.  Duran, 
instead  of  declaring  himself  President,  rode 
back  quietly  to  his  house  to  wait  and  see 
what  the  voters  might  have  to  say  about  it 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  December. 


THE    SPECTATOR 


THE  Spectator  determined  upon  a 
Canterbury  (New  Hampshire)  pil- 
grimage. He  heard  that  there  was 
a  Shaker  village  there.  A  brief  journey  it 
looked  upon  the  map,  and  quite  prosaic- 
ally attainable  upon  the  time-table.  He 
had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  of  in- 
quiring how  far  the  settlement  was  from 
the  station,  and  was  informed  that  a  stage 
would  convey  him  from  one  to  the  other. 
But  when  the  train  had  deposited  him 
upon  the  platform  of  the  small  rui*al  sta- 
tion, his  destination  began  to  recede  into  a 
vaguer  perspective,  for  he  saw  nothing  upon 
wheels  in  sight.  He  approached  a  man  in 
sun-faded  garments  who  had  the  air  of  being 
there  to  meet  the  expected,  if  not  the  emer- 
gency, and  inquired  of  him  concerning  the 
stage  to  the  Shaker  village.  The  man's 
staring  silence  caused  the  Spectator  to  infer 
that  he  was  deaf,  so  he  slightly  raised  his 
voice.  The  obstacle  to  communication  proved, 
however,  to  be  with  the  tongue.  With  diffi- 
culty and  apparent  reluctance  the  tongue- 
tied  one  finally  revealed  the  discomfiting  fact 
that  the  seats  of  the  stage — a  high  two-seated 


wagon — were  all  engaged ;  also  there  was  a 
waiting  list. 


The  Spectator  then  applied  to  the  station 
agent,  who  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  almost 
Oriental  detachment  from  human  considera- 
tions. The  station  agent's  imagination  did 
not  work  beyond  the  possibilities  of  trans- 
portation embodied  in  the  mail  stage.  He 
knew  no  other  way  of  reaching  the  Shakers, 
who,  he  added,  almost  scornfully,  were  eight 
miles  away.  The  Spectator  again  approached 
the  stage-driver,  in  spite  of  his  evident  distaste 
for  conversation,  and  asked,"  Is  there  no  one 
about  here  who  can  drive  me  over  ?"  The 
tongue-tied  one  stammered  an  indistinguish- 
able name.  "  Does  he  live  near  here  ?" 
''T-t-t-t-th-th-three  miles."  '•  Has  he  a  tele- 
phone V  The  tongue-tied  one,  nodding 
assent,  walked  swiftly  away  with  an  effect  of 
flight.  Returning  in  a  few  moments  with 
his  horse,  he  took  in  his  four  passengers — - 
and  picked  up  his  reins  almost  precipitately. 
'*  Your  team'll  be  here  in  a  minit,"  he  re- 
marked— no  doubt  after  private  rehearsal — 
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to  the  stranded  assemblage  upon  the    plat- 
form. 

S 

When,  however,  the  promised  '*  team " 
arrived,  there  was  still  insufficient  room  for 
the  five  waiting  passengers.  The  new  ar- 
rival seemed  a  genial  soul,  although  his  replies 
had  a  certain  irrelevance — explained,  after  a 
period  of  mismated  questions  and  answers, 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  *'  a  little  deef."  Com- 
munication being  established,  the  Spectator 
learned  not  only  that  the  deaf  was  as  unable 
to  furnish  transportation  as  the  tongue-tied, 
but  that,  "  boss  distemper  ".being  prevalent, 
the  agreeable  deaf  person  was  short-handed 
— or,  strictly  speaking,  footed — and  could  not 
return  for  him  that  night.  He  lived  seven 
miles  away  himself.  The  deaf,  however, 
furnished  the  name  of  another  possible  chari- 
oteer, and,  armed  with  it,  the  Spectator  went 
to  the  telephone.  The  charioteer  agreed  to 
come  for  a  comfortable  price,  although  he 
warned  the  Spectator  that  he  could  not  expect 
to  get  back  that  night. 

At  "  the  Center "  he  parted  with  the 
cheerful  Jehu  thus  engaged  by  telephone, 
who  explained  that  his  wife  would  drive 
the  rest  of  the  way.  Jehu's  wife  was  talk- 
ative and  redolent  of  a  perfume  that  seemed 
compounded  of  vanilla  and  clove.  The 
drive  was  in  the  nature  of  an  adventure 
for  her  too.  She  "  was  never  to  the  Shakers 
before "  because  they  were  so  far  off — :i 
g<x)d  five  miles  away — and  she  had  lived  there 
only  about  seven  years.  Jehu's  wife  prat- 
tled unceasingly  of  death,  disease,  and  dis- 
aster, from  the  local  and  agricultural  tragedy 
to  remoter  horrors  gleaned  from  the  news- 
papers. Her  stock  of  grisly  anecdotes  lasted 
until  the  austere  buildings  of  the  Shaker  village 
came  in  sight. 

a 

A  competent  Shaker  sister  swiftly  arranged 
over  the  telephone  for  a  night's  lodging  for 
the  Spectator  at  a  neighboring  farm-house, 
for  the  settlement  had  no  provision  for 
guests.  The  belated  traveler,  arriving  per- 
haps with  a  melodramatic  accompaniment  of 
wind  and  rain  and  with  no  place  else  to  lay 
his  head,  would  not  be  refused  admittance. 
Short  of  such  an  emergency  they  did  not 
entertain. 

B 

The  Canterbury  Shakers — the  women  at 
least — still  wear  their  quaint  costume.  No 
**  brethren  '*  appeared  during  the  Spectator's 


visit,  although  he  learned  that  there  were 
still  a  few  at  the  settlement.  A  sister  with 
a  nun's  face  showed  the  Spectator  about 
the  village,  from  the  long,  low  cow-barn  and 
the  modern  dairy  to  the  peaceful  kitchen 
garden  where  cabbages,  tomatoes,  beans, 
potatoes,  corn,  and  beets  prospered  in 
the  sun  with  a  background  of  blue  hills. 
The  sister  wore  her  quaint  Shaker  straw 
bonnet,  made  in  the  community,  with  the 
gauze  Marie-Stuart-like  coif  underneath. 
Her  dress,  cape,  bodice,  and  full  skirt  were 
dove-colored,  her  eyes  blue  and  tranquil. 
Not  only  in  its  use  of  the  telephone,  the 
Spectator  discovered,  was  the  settlement  one 
with  the  world  of  to-day.  The  Shakers 
use  their  own  automobiles  to  journey  back 
and  forth  from  Concord,  and  all  their  appli- 
ances are  modern,  .\lmost  all  of  the  dairy 
products  are  consumed  in  the  settlement. 
Their  hand  industries,  except  for  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  bonnets  and  baskets,  have 
either  been  abandoned  or  supplanted  by 
mechanical  processes.  Once  they  made  all 
their  own  implements  and  garments  and 
printed  their  own  paper,  the  sister  said. 
Sweaters  woven  by  machinery^  but  of 
superior  quality,  seem  to  be  the  principal 
industry  of  the  Canterbury  settlement,  al- 
though the  Shakers  make  also  fancy  articles, 
preserves,  candied  fruit,  and  the  "  Dorothy  " 
cloaks,  named  for  their  beloved  elderess, 
Dorothy  Durgin. 

The  Spectator  asked  if  they  had  an  herb 
industry,  having  a  fragrant  memory  of  an 
old  Shaker  in  a  low  room  full  of  dusty  sun- 
shine and  the  pungent  odor  of  herbs  ;  but  he 
was  told  that  the  gathering  of  simples  was 
not  part  of  the  Canterbury  work.  He  spoke 
of  the  rows  of  yellow  straws  lying  on  the 
grass  in  the  sun,  and  learned  from  the  nun- 
like sister  that  they  were  in  a  halt-way  stage 
of  the  alternate  scalding  and  bleaching  that 
prepares  them  for  weaving  into  baskets  and 
bonnets,  a  delicate,  arduous  hand  labor  that 
is  divided  among  a  number  of  the  community. 
The  visitor  and  his  guide  went  next  into  the 
bare  meeting-house,  built  in  1792,  seldom 
used  now,  while  the  sister  told  anecdotes  of 
earlier  days  when  the  community  was  larger. 
Coming  out,  they  passed  the  school-house,  the 
running  expenses  of  which  the  Shakers  now 
divide  with  the  town. 

E3 

The  sister  refreshed  the  Spectator's  mem- 
ory concerning  the  story  of  the  Shakers  and 
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of  their  founder,  Mother  Ann  Lee,  a 
refugee  from  religious  persecution,  who  left 
her  home  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1736 
for  the  New  World,  in  search  of  freedom 
to  worship  God.  As  a  child,  like  Joan  of  Arc 
and  other  mystic  leaders,  she  had  had  visions. 
A  natural  celibate,  she  was  urged  into  mat- 
rimony by  her  parents,  but  her  husband. sub- 
sequently deserted  her.  In  England  Ann 
Lee  had  come  under  the  influence  of  James 
and  Jane  VVardley,  a  remnant  of  the  religious 
body  known  as  the  French  Prophets.  Jane 
was  said  to  incorporate  the  spirit  of  John  the 
Baptist  "operating  in  the  female  line."  They 
called  themselves  Shakers,  and  expressed  the 
joy  of  their  religion  in  a  sort  of  dance,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  austere  and  gloomy 
observances  of  the  period.  After  the  death 
of  her  children  Ann  took  the  lead  of  the 
Shaker  movement  and  promulgated  its  doc- 
trines of  celibacy  and  communal  ownership. 
In  accordance  with  their  belief  that  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  Christ  would  be  in  the  form 
of  a  woman,  they  called  Mother  Ann  their 
"  spiritual  parent  in  the  female  line."  They 
taught  the  duality  of  God,  a  fusion  of  the 
father  and  mother  principle.  It  was  in  1774 
that  the  entire  little  army  of  Shakers,  num- 
bering eight,  sailed  for  America  and  settled 
temporarily  near  New  York.  In  1776  they 
made  their  first  permanent  settiement  in 
Watervliet,  New  York.  Later,  at  the  time 
of  a  religious  awakening  in  New  Lebanon, 
they  made  many  Shaker  converts  there. 


Mother  Ann  Lee  and  her  elders  also  made 
pilgrimages,  attended  by  much  hardship,  to 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1781.  A  peddler  brought  the  news 
of  the  new  religion  to  Canterbury,  and  some 
of  its  citizens  visited  the  community  at  Har- 
vard, where  Mother  Ann  Lee  was  preaching. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Canterbury  Community.  One  Benjamin 
Whitcher  gave  his  farm,  and  assemblages 
were  held  there  until  the  organization  of  the 
formal  society  and  the  erection  of  its  build- 
ings. Part  of  an  old  farm-house,  with  its 
wide-beamed  ceiling,  is  incorporated  in  the 
building  where  the  herb  medicines  were  once 
brewed.  Now  it  is  used  for  making  pre- 
serves. The  only  medicines  the  Shakers  still 
make  are  witch  hazel  and  sarsaparilla. 


The  Spectator  reflected  that  Shaker  com 
munism  seemed  to  owe  its  success  in  part  to 
the  religious  element  which  so  rigorously 
eliminates  selfishness.  No  doubt,  too,  the 
principle  works  more  smoothly  in  a  celibate 
society,  where  altruism  is  perhaps  more  easily 
substituted  for  domesticity  and  the  affection- 
ate sense  of  property  rights.  The  Shakers 
once  had  non-communal  members  who 
accepted  the  faith  and  lived  in  their  own 
homes,  but  there  were  never  many  of  this 
class.  Their  strict  adherence  to  their  princi- 
ples has  been  notable,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  one  John  J\'^adleigh,  who  served  in  the 
Civil  War  but  refused  to  accept  a  pension. 

a 

The  Shakers  maintain  that  the  first  spirit- 
ualistic manifestations  were  among  their 
number,  and  a  certain  pure  and  mystic  form 
of  spiritualism  is  part  of  their  belief.  Shaker 
dancing  ceased  over  forty  years  ago,  although 
a  sort  of  marching  with  movements  remained 
a  part  of  their  service  until  a  later  date. 
Now  nothing  except  celibacy  and  the  com- 
munal life  distinguishes  their  practice  from 
that  of  any  other  Protestant  body. 

Q 

A  number  of  happy-looking  children  were 
playing  under  the  trees.  In  answer  to  the 
Spectator's  question,  the  sister  admitted  that 
not  all  of  them  remained  with  the  Society  as 
they  grew  older.  Sometimes  the  children 
were  returned  by  the  Shakers  as  unsuited  for 
the  life,  sometimes  the  parent  or  relative  who 
had  given  them  would  decide  later  on  to  take 
them  back.  "  And  as  non-resistance  is  part 
of  our  belief,"  the  sister  said,  "  we  never  try 
to  hold  them,  even  when  it  is  ver}^  hard  for 
us  to  give  them  up." 

'*  No,  there  ain't  many  brethren  left  there 
now,"  the  cheerful  farmer  who  drove  the 
Spectator  away  informed  him.  *'  'Course 
they  expect  to  keep  'em  away  from  other 
folks,  an'  it  ain't  easy  to  get  young  men  to 
live  that  way  nowadays." 

Q 

Yet  how  peaceful  it  all  seemed,  the  Spec- 
tator thought  as  he  looked  back  at  the  group 
of  convent-like  buildings,  this  community  of 
New  World  monks  and  nuns,  isolated  yet  not 
sequestered  :  a  non-ritualistic  monasticism,  a 
non-militant  Socialism,  another  of  the  restiess 
world's  dreams  of  a  new  earth. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 


FOUR  BOOKS  BY  RABINDRA- 
NATH  TAGORE'- 

"  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.' 

The  distant  land  and  the  still  more  distant 
civilization  from  which  Tagore  conries  to  us- 
make  the  familiar  lines  with  which  Keats, 
welcomed  Chapman's  Homer  almost  the 
inevitable  quotation  to  head  a  review  of  these 
four  volumes.  Tagore  is  a  new  planet  in 
the  skies  of  our  literature,  the  arrival  of  which 
was  signalized  to  the  public  at  large  by  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  but  of  which  there 
have  been  portents  not  unregarded  by  the 
astronomers  of  books.  With  such  an  intro- 
duction the  reader  who  turns  to  Tagore  for 
the  sound  of  an  alien  music  and  the  voice  of 
new  ideals  will  suffer  a  surprise.  Tagore 
speaks  for  the  E^st,  it  is  true,  across  what 
many  have  long  superstitiously  regarded  as 
an  almost  impassable  gulf,  yet  what  will  strike 
the  reader  of  his  poetry  most  insistently  is  the 
wealth  of  universal  thought  to  which  he  has 
given  such  happy  expression.  H e differs  from 
many  of  our  writers  not  in  kind,  but  in 
degree.     Says  a  recent  poet : 

*'  God  send  a  man  like  Bobbie  Burns 
To  sing  the  song  of  Steam !" 

A  reading  of  Tagore  is  an  excellent  antidote 
for  the  modern  sentiment  expressed  in  these 
lines.  The  work  of  the  Bengali  poet  truly 
treats  of  the  essentials.  New  means  of  loco- 
motion, the  cut  of  a  man's  waistcoat,  or  the 
place  of  his  nativity  may  furnish  the  inciden- 
tal decorations  of  poetry.  They  can  never  be 
regarded  as  cause  for  its  birth. 

A  Bengali  quoted  by  W.  B.  Yeats  in  his 
introduction  to  *'  Gitanjali  "  says  of  Tagore  : 
**  He  is  the  -first  among  our  saints  who  has 
not  refused  to  live,  but  has  spoken  out  of 
Life  itself,  and  that  is  why  we  give  him  our 
love.'*  Tagore 's  poetry  is  indeed  intimately 
close  to  life.  Philosopher  and  mystic  though 
he  is,  he  .has  written  love  poetry  which  in 
the  beauty  of  its  expression  invites  compari- 
son with  the  Song  of  Songs  itself — that 
tapestry  of  golden  words  and  jeweled  phrases 

1  Gitanjali.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25. 

The  Gardener.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  New  York.    $1.25. 

The  Crescent  Moon.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25. 

Sadhana.  By  Rabindranath  Ttagoxe.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $1JS. 


which  has  served  so  long  and  so  strangely 
as  an  altar-cloth  in  the  temple  of  Christianity. 
These  two  love  lyrics  are  from  the  sequence 
in  "  The  Gardener  •" 

31 

My  heart,  the  bird  of  the  wilderness,  has 
found  its  sky  in' your  eyes. 

They  are  the  cradle  of  the  morning,  they  are 
the  kingdom  of  the  stars. 

My  songs  are  lost  in  their  depths. 

Let  nie  but  soar  in  that  sky,  in  its  lonely 
immensity. 

Let  me  but  cleave  its  clouds  and  spread 
wings  in  its  sunshine. 

33 

I  love  you,  beloved.    Forgive  me  my  love. 

Like  a  bird  losing  its  way  I  am  caught. 

When  my  heart  was  shaken  it  lost  Its  veil 
and  was  naked.  Cover  it  with  pity,  beloved, 
and  forgive  me  my  love. 

If  you  cannot  love  me,  beloved,  forgive  me 
my  pain. 

Do  not  look  askance  at  me  from  afar. 

I  will  steal  back  to  my  corner  and  sit  in  the 
dark.  .  .    ,  .         ^  . 

With  both  hands  I  will  cover  my  naked 
slvame,  -  .. 

Turn  your  face  from  me^ beloved,  and  forgive 
me  my  pain.  ;  ; 

If  you  love  me,  beloved,  forgive  me  my  joy. 

When  my  heart  is  borne  away  by  the  nooa  of 
happiness,  do  not  smile  at  my  perilous  aban- 
donment. 

When  I  sit  on  my  throne  and  rule  you  with 
my  tyranny  of  love,  when  like  a  goddess  I  grant 
you  my  favor,  bear  with  my  pride,  belovecT,  and 
forgive  me  my  joy. 

The  following  is  from  *'  Gitanjali  :'* 

In  one  salutation  to  thee,  my  God,  let  all  my 
senses  spread  out  and  touch  this  world  at  thy 
feet. 

Like  a  rain-cloud  of  July  hung  low  with  its 
burden  of  unshed  showers,  let  all  my  mind  bend 
down  at  thy  door  in  one  salutation  to  thee. 

Let  all  my  songs  gather  together  their  diverse 
strains  into  a  single  current  and  flow  to  a  sea  of 
silence  in  one  salutation  to  thee. 

Like  a  flock  of  homesick  cranes  flying  night 
and  day  back  to  their  mountain  nests,  let  all  my 
life  take  its  voyage  to  its  eternal  home  in  one 
salutation  to  thee. 

It  is,  however,  in  "  The  Crescent  Moon  " 
that  Tagore  comes  closest  to  life  as  we  know 
it  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  West.  Perhaps 
this  phrase  is  too  boastful.  It  would  be 
more  exact  to  say  that  we  can  accept  his 
lyrics  of  children  in  full  comprehension  of 
their  worth,  even  though  we  have  few  poets 
who  speak  with  such  understanding.  It  is 
from  this  volume  that  the  two  pictures 
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Indian  artists  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
have  been  taken.  These  are  illustrations  for 
the  following  poems : 

THE    HOME 

I  paced  alone  on  the  road  across  the  field 
while  the  sunset  was  hiding  its  last  gold  like  a 
miser. 

The  daylight  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
darkness,  and  the  widowed  land,  whose  harvest 
had  been  reaped,  lay  silent. 

Suddenly  a  boy's  shrill  voice  rose  into  the 
sky.  He  traversed  the  dark  unseen,  leaving 
the,  track  of  his  song  across  the  hush  of  the 
evening. 

His  village  home  lay  there  at  the  end  of  the 
waste  land,  beyond  the  sugar-cane  field,  hidden 
among  the  shadows  of  the  banana  and  the  slen- 
der areca  palm,  the  cocoanut  and  the  dark 
green  jack-fruit  trees. 

I  stopped  for  a  moment  in  my  lonely  way 
under  the  starlight,  and  saw  spread  before  me 
the  darkened  earth  surrounding  with  her  arms 
countless  homes  furnished  with  cradles  and 
beds,  mothers*  hearts  and  evening  lamps,  and 
young  lives  glad  with  a  gladness  that  knows 
nothing  of  its  value  for  the  world. 

THE  BEGLNNING 

"Where  have  I  come  from,  where  did  you 
pick  me  up?"  the  baby  asked  its  mother. 

She  answered  half  crying,  half  laughing,  and 
clasping  the  baby  to  her  breast — 

"You  were  hidden  in  my  heart  as  its  desire, 
my  darling. 

You  were  in  the  dolls  of  my  childhood's 
games;  and  when  with  clay  I  made  the  image 
of  my  god  every  morning,  I  made  and  unmade 
you  then. 

You  were  enshrined  with  our  household  deity, 
in  his  worship  I  worshiped  you. 

In  all  my  hopes  and  my  loves,  in  my  life,  in 
the  life  of  my  mother  you  have  lived. 

In  the  lap  of  the  deathless  Spirit  who  rules 
our  home  you  have  been  nursed  for  ages. 


Art  and  Common  Sense.     Bv  Royal  Coriissoz. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork.    $1.75. 

Mr.  Cortissoz's  art  criticism  is  alwavs  welcome. 
It  is  notably  frank,  spontaneous,  sincere.  It  is 
also  very  individual,  as  those  who  have  been 
reading  the  New  York  "Tribune"  for  the  last 
twenty  years  need  not  be  told.  Finally,  the 
criticism  is  human,  if  one  may  use  the  word. 

Mr.  Cortissoz's  latest  volume  is  entitled  "Art 
and  Common  Sense."  The  title  itself  is  a  timely 
reminder.  No  matter  how  much  the  criticism 
of  art  may  be  frank  and  spontaneous  and  sin- 
cere and  individual  and  human,  it  can  also  go 
off  at  a  tangent.  To  his  other  qualities  Mr.  Cor- 
tissoz  adds  the  saving  grace  of  common  sense. 

He  is  thus  rarely  solemn.  He  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  see  the  element  of  humor  in  any 
situation.  As  an  example,  take  Mr.  Cortissoz's 
estimate  of  Rodin :  "  It  is  still  permissible  to  be- 

"ve  that  Rodin  has  been  overrated."   Certainly, 

)st  men  agree  that  Rodin  is  "  grand,  gloomy, 


When  in  girlhood  my  heart  was  opening  its 
petals,  you  hovered  as  a  fragrance  about  it. 

Your  tender  softness  bloomed  in  my  youthful 
limbs,  like  a  glow  in  the  sky  before  the  sunrise. 

Heaven's  first  darling,  twin-born  with  the 
morning  Itght,  you  have  floated  down  the  stream 
of  the  world's  life,  and  at  last  you  have  stranded 
on  my  heart. 

As  I  gaze  on  your  face,  mystery  overwhelms 
me ;  you  who  belong  to  all  have  become  mine. 

For  fear  of  losing  you  I  hold  you  tight  to  my 
breast.  What  magjc  has  snared  the  world's 
treasure  in  these  slender  arms  of  mine  ?" 

There  is  delightful  humor  in  this  third 
poem  from  the  same  volume : 

SYMPATHY 

If  I  were  only  a  little  puppy,  not  your  baby, 
mother  dear,  would  you  say  "  No  '  to  me  if  I 
tried  to  eat  from  your  dish  ? 

Would  you  drive  me  off,  saying  to  me,  "  Get 
away,  you  naughty  litde  puppy  "  ? 

Then  go,  mother,  go !  I  will  never  come  to 
you  when  you  call  me,  and  never  let  you  feed 
me  any  more. 

If  I  were  only  a  little  green  parrot,  and  not 
your  baby,  mother  dear,  would  you  keep  me 
chained  lest  I  should  fly  away? 

Would  you  shake  your  finger  at  me  and  say, 
"  What  an  ungrateful  wretch  of  a  bird !  It  is 
gnawing  at  its  chain  day  and  night "? 

Then  go,  mother,  go !  I  will  run  away  into 
the  woods ;  I  will  never  let  you  take  me  in  your 
arms  again. 

The  fourth  volume,  *'  Sadhana,'*  an  essay  on 
the  realization  of  life — perhaps  in  some  ways 
the  most  important  of  all — does  not  lend  itself 
easily  to  suggestive  quotation.  The  reader 
will  finish  this  book  with  a  new  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  pantheism  and  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Bengalese  call  this  present 
age  the  *'  epoch  of  Rabindranath  Tagore." 


and  peculiar,"  even  if  they  do  emphasize 
the  "  grand "  and  seem  justified  in  it.  Not 
so  Mr.  Cortissoz.  Are  we  considering  Victor 
Hugo,  for  instance,  as  Rodin  viewed  him  "i  Mr. 
Cortissoz  says  of  Rodin:  "He  figured  to  him- 
self Victor  Hugo  listening  to  the  voices  of 
nature,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  nonsense  of 
his  acolytes,  the  poet,  as  he  portrayed  him,  is 
truly  rapt  by  the  murmurs  of  the  sea.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  shows  us  only  an  old  gen- 
tleman looking  absurd  in  the  absence  of  his 
clothes." 

More  than  almost  any  other  critic.  Mr.  Cor- 
tissoz seems  to  have  the  qualities  we  associate 
with  youth.  His  is  an  elemental  criticism.  It 
smacks  little  either  of  prejudice  or  pedantry. 
It  seems  almost  to  have  been  written  by  an 
Italian  rather  than  by  an  American,  for  the 
Italian  child  is  born  with  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing not  only  between  good  and  bad, but  also 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly.   The  Italian 
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bambino  is  quite  as  apt  to  say  of  anything, 
•*  E  bello  "  or  "  E  bruUo  "  as  "  E  buono  "  or 
^^  E  ffia/o'\  And  so  Mr.  Cortissoz.  "  Beauty  is 
all."  he  says. 

in  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  essay  of  the 
present  volume  Mr.  Cortissoz  does  admit  that 
"  there  are  impenetrable  mysteries  about  a  work 
of  art."  But  he  does  not  let  the  "  mysteries  " 
bother  him  a  bit.  He  writes  as  if  there  were 
none.  Indeed,  he  asserts  that  "  for  the  purposes 
of  right  thinking  about  a  great  work  of  art 
there  is  in  it  no  mystery  whatever." 

And  so,  with  a  buoyant  touch  and  go,  Mr. 
Cortissoz  pays  his  respects  to  the  artist*s  point 
of  view  and  to  the  critic's  point  of  view.  He 
waxes  ironical  concerning  the  artist  obsessed 
by  the  idea  of  mere  technique,  "  shutting 
the  laymen  out  from  his  mystery.'  As  to' the 
critic,  common  sense  means  simply  that  he  is 
"  to  keep  his  head  and  his  sense  of  humor  "  and 
"to  l>eware  of  the  esoteric  qualities  of  the 
pundit." 

Mr.  Cortissoz  is  that  kind  of  a  critic.  He 
thus  goes  from  man  to  man  and  from  school  to 
school.  In  the  present  volume  he  discusses 
Rodin  alone  among  sculptors,  and  among  archi- 
tects four  recent  Americans — Richardson,  Hunt, 
McKim.  and  Burnham ;  but  among  painters 
what  a  gala.xy! — Pintoricchio,  Ghirlandajo, 
Carpaccio,  Tiepolo,  Rembrandt,  Hals,  Ver- 
meer,  El  Greco,  Goya,  Ingres,  Chardin,  Alfred 
Stevens,  Whistler,  Fortuny,  Sorolla,  Zuloaga. 

For  many  of  these  men  real  reverence  is 
necessary.  But  about  some  one  feels  that  a 
vast  deal  of  buncombe  criticism  has  been  on 
the  market.  Moreover,  in  this  day  of  Cubism 
and  Futurism  there  is  something  more  abroad 
in  the  land  than  mere  buncombe,  and  that  is 
downright  idiocy. 

At  such  a  time,  then,  a  volume  full  of  common- 
.sense  criticism  like  Mr.  Corlissoz's  is  not  only 
desirable,  it  is  necessary.  One  may  not  agree 
with  all  of  it.  But  one  must  admit  that  its 
charm  and  value  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  discusses 
great  subjects  simply. 

Loeb  Classical  Library  (The).  Petronius.  Trans- 
lat*Ki  by  Michael  Heseltine,  B.A.  The  Mactnillan 
C<»mpany,  New  York.    $\S). 

That  to  Petronius  is  accorded  the  distinction 
of  having  written  the  only  novel  among  Roman 
writers  will  doubtless  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  readers  who  think  of  him  only  as  the 
self-indulgent  courtier  of  Nero's  corrupt  court. 
Yet,  though  known  as  the  "  Arbiter  of  Ele- 
gance,"' and  a  man  who  spent  his  days  in  sleep 
and  his  nights  in  the  ordinary  duties  and  recrea- 
tions of  life,  this  medley  "  Satyricon,*'  though 
it  comes  to  us  in  fragments,  shows  Petronius  to 
have  been  a  keen  observer  and  crilic  of  the  life 
that  surged  about  him,  and  that  he  possessed 
the  imagination  and  command  of  language  to 
make  it  real.  How  like  our  own  problems  were 
theirs,  two  thousand  years  ago,  even  to  the 


much-discussed  college  question !  Speaking  of 
the  decline  of  oratory,  Petronius  says: 

I  believe  that  college  makes  complete  fools  of  our  young 
men  because  they  see  and  hear  nothing  of  ordinary  life 
there,  .  .  .  every  word  and  act  besprinkled  with  poppy 
seed  and  sesame.  People  who  are  fed  on  this  diet  can 
no  more  be  sensible  than  i)eople  who  live  in  the  kitchen 
can  Ixj  savory.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  the  teachers  are  not 
to  blame.  .  .  .  They  are  in  a  madhouse  and  they  must 
pibber.  Unless  they  speak  to  the  taste  of  their  young 
masters  they  will  be  left  alone  in  the  colleges.  Then 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  the  parents  who  should  be 
attacked  for  refusing  to  allow  their  children  to  profit  by 
stern  discipline.  ...  If  they  would  allow  work  to  go  on 
step  by  step,  so  that  bookish  boys  were  steeped  in  diligent 
reading,  their  minds  formed  by  wise  sayings,  their  pens 
relentless  in  tracking  down  the  right  word,  their  ears  giv- 
ing a  long  hearing  to  pieces  they  wished  to  imitate,  .  .  . 
then  the  grand  old  style  of  oratory  would  have  its  full 
force  and  splendor.  ...  If  any  man  seeks  for  success  in 
stern  art,  and  applies  his  mind  to  great  tasks,  let  him 
first  perfect  hb  character  by  the  rigid  law  of  frugality. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  anonymous  writer  of 
the  eighteenth  century  who,  in  his  ".Observa- 
tions on  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics  in  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Nobleman,"  speak- 
ing of  "  Satyricon,''  said :  "  You  will  in  no 
writer,  my  dear  Lord,  meet  with  so  much  true 
delicacy  of  thought,  in  none  with  purer  lan- 
guage ;'*  but  there  is  truth  in  his  later  remark : 
"You  will  be  charmed  with  the  ease  and  you 
will  be  surprised  with  the  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters." These  characters  are  all  the  product  of 
a  period  in  history  when  the  first  aim  of  the 
ripest  civilization  was  the  getting  of  money. 

This,  too,  is  familiar;  and  how  like  a  picture 
of  a  certain  section  ot  our  society  of  to-day, 
with  its  contrasts,  its  swift  changes  of  fortune, 
is  the  description  of  the  luxury,  glitter,  and  dire 
poverty  of  the  South  Italian  town,  its  system 
of  local  government,  honoring  the  vulgar  and 
corrupt,  and  of  the  dinner  given  by  Trimalchio, 
the  prince  of  grafters  and  speculator  in  vice,  at 
which  the  shoulders  of  one  who  wallows  in  his 
host's  silken  cushions  are  still  sore  with  carry- 
ing firewood  for  sale!  In  his  poems  Petronius 
is  spiritually  at  his  best.  Many  speak  of  the 
countr>'  and  seaside,  of  love  deeper  than  desire, 
weariness  of  court  life,  and  relief  at  escape 
from  it. 


Young  Working  Girls.     Edited  by  Robert  A. 

Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy.     Houghton   Mifflin 

Company,  Boston.    |1. 
Work-a-Day  Giri  (The).    By  Clara  E.  Laughlin. 

The  Fleming  11.  Revell  Company,  New  York.    #1.50. 

A  small  book  edited  by  experts  and  introduced 
by  Jane  Addams  contains  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  condition  of  young  workintr- 
girls.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  importarce 
of  the  situation  ;  the  question  is,  just  what  is 
accomplished  by  these  summaries  of  carefully 
gathered  evidence  ?  In  this  volume  the  subject 
is  soberly  treated ;  one  can  accept  with  confi- 
dence both  the  facts  cited  and  the  remedies 
offered.  The  latter  are,  in  part :  neighborhood 
recreation,  which  will  include  the  whole  family ; 
trade  training,  which  will  help  to  fill  the  **t'^ 
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wasted  years  *'  from  fourteen  to  sixteen ;  mak- 
ing it  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  guide 
girls  to  their  industrial  careers,  now  left  to 
chance;  instruction  in  the  hygiene  and  ethics 
of  sex,  a  complicated  task,  always  needing  a 
background  of  friendliness ;  the  raising  of  the 
age  of  consent  everywhere  to  eighteen ;  and, 
finally,  educating  public  opinion  to  do  away 
with  a  double  standard  of  morals  in  all  grades 
of  society.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  the 
opinion  of  these  writers  the  moral  sense  must 
be  reinforced  by  a  vital  religious  faith  in  order 
to  withstand  the  evils  of  crowded  city  life. 

From  a  similar  yet  somewhat  different  angle 
the  "  Work-a-Day  Girl  *'  is  observed  by  a  maga- 
zine writer  of  insight  and  keen  sympathy.  Dis- 
claiming positive  authority,  she  has  made  a 
fairly  comprehensive  study  of  her  subject  and 
presents  some  extremely  telling  stories.  She 
agrees  with  the  experts  that  the  foundation 
weakness  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  home.  The 
household  contributes  more  than  twice  as  many 
women  offenders  as  all  the  new  industrial  pur- 
suits put  together,  we  are  told.  The  home  usu- 
ally lacks  in  systematic  industry  and  in  leisure. 
"  Homes, now,  have  but  one  product:  citizens!** 
It  is  by  those  whose  homes  are  not  under  in- 
dictment that  the  problem  must  be  solved. 
Very  tragic  are  the  glimpses  of  the  New  York 
Night  Courts,  and  very  caustic  is  the  author's 
arraignment  of  our  public  school  system.  Two 
stories,"  Forced  Out "  and  "  The  Price  of  Prog- 
ress," are  especially  good.  These  two  books 
might  be  studied  together  with  profit. 

Japanese  Flower  Arrangement  Applied  to  West- 
ern Needs.  By  Mary  Averill.  The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  Yorlc.    $1.50. 

This  attractive,  finely  printed,  and  beautifully 

illustrated    volume    presents    the    little-known 

subject  of  Japanese  flower  arrangement  by  an 

authority  on  the  subject     Miss  Averill  studied 

with  native  teachers  in   Japan,  completing  a 

course  of  instruction  in  one  of  the  schools,  and 

she  has  given  us  a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

The  ancient  art  of  flower  arrangement  started 
with  the  Buddhist  desire  to  preserve  the  life  of 
animals  and  also  of  plants.  At  first  crudely,  and 
after  a  time  in  a  more  delicate  manner,  the  priests 
arranged  flowers  as  offerings  to  the  temple  gods. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  definite  idea  of  rep- 
resenting the  three  elements — heaven,  man,  and 
earth — was  developed,  and  this  became  the 
principle  underlying  modem  flower  arrange- 
ment. Heaven,  man,  and  earth  are  represented 
by  three  main  lines  rising  from  the  vase  in 
which  the  flowers  are  placed  and  with  which  the 
flowers  arranged  in  it  must  coincide.  While  not 
equal  in  height,  the  three  curving  stems  must 
balance  and  conform  to  certain  definite  rules  of 
arrangement.  About  the  year  700  a.d.  a  school 
was    founded   to  develop  this   cult  of  flower 

rangement,  which  has  continued  ever  since, 
lie  other  schools  have  been  established  at 


intervals  up  to  the  present  time.  In  some 
schools  the  central  idea  so  predominated  as  to 
detract  from  the  naturalness  of  effect,  but  in 
others  it  was  modified  and  adapted  to  bringing 
about  more  grace  and  beauty. 

The  book  contains  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  manner  of  cutting,  choosing,  and  arranging 
the  flowers  in  the  Japanese  method  of  using  a 
few  sprays  and  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
natural  growth.  The  color,  kind,  and  form  of 
the  flower,  and  the  shape  and  color  of  the  vase, 
are  all  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  expression  of 
a  definite  idea.  The  arrangement  is  varied 
according  to  the  mental  picture  to  be  conveyed, 
as  spring,  autumn,  the  departing  guest,  the 
wind,  or  whatever  it  may  be  desired  to  express. 
Forked  sticks  are  used  to  keep  the  flowers  in 
place  in  the  vase,  and  often  the  branches  are 
bent  artificially  to  produce  the  curved  lines 
required,  all  of  which  are  carefully  described 
and  frequently  illustrated  by  drawings  and  dia- 
grams. The  Japanese  never  use  masses  of  flow- 
ers, nor  do  they  use  a  flower  out  of  season. 

The  great  masses  of  flowers  used  at  our  wed- 
ding receptions,  balls,  dinners,  and  the  like,  and 
the  formal  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other,  often 
strange,  floral  designs  seen  at  funerals  here, 
never  fail  to  shock  the  taste  of  the  cultured 
Japanese.  They  cannot  understand  the  crude- 
ness  of  these  arrangements,  or  the  (to  them) 
meaningless  designs  with  which  we  are  so  famil- 
iar and  accept  as  "  the  thing  to  do  "  on  all  such 
occasions.  It  may  therefore  seem  strange  to 
the  American  reader  of  this  book  that  so  much 
meaning  is  conveyed  to  the  Japanese  mind  with 
so  few  flowers  or  sprays  of  the  plants. 

In  our  crowded  rooms  it  becomes  almost 
necessary  to  have  large  masses  of  flowers — if 
any  at  all— so  that  they  may  be  noticeable.  The 
Japanese  room  contains  but  a  few  choice  ob- 
jects, with  one  or  two  hanging  pictures  upon  the 
walls,  and  therefore,  where  every  object  is 
readily  seen  and  its  full  value  appreciated,  the 
refined  and  studied  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
and  their  fitting  vase  or  holder  become  an 
important  part  of  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
itself.  We  might  do  well  to  take  a  few  lessons 
in  room  arrangement  from  the  Japanese,  and  if 
Miss  Averill's  book  serves  to  call  attention  to 
this  matter  through  its  delightful  descriptions 
of  flower  arrangement  it  will  have  done  a  good 
work. 

Lectures  and  Orations  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Edited  by    Newell    Dwight    llillis.    The   Fleming 
H.  Revelf  Company,  New  York.    $1.20. 

This  volume  is  a  timely  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  Mr.  Beecher's  birth,  and  is  full  of  a 
many-sided  interest — social,  political,  personal. 
Here  are  his  -famous  lectures  on  "The  Wastes 
and  Burdens  of  Society  "  and  "  The  Reign  of 
the  Common  People."  Here  are  his  commemo- 
rations of  great  Americans — Channing,  Sumner, 
Phillips,  Grant,   Lincoln — the    last  his  impas- 
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sioned  sermon  on  the  Sunday  after  hearing  of 
the  President's  assassination.  As  interesting 
and  as  timely  for  present  issues  as  any  in  the 
volume  are  Uie  two  addresses  relegated  to  an 
appendix.  The  first, "  Patriotism  Above  Party," 
is  Mr.  Beecher's  spirited  vindication  of  his 
alleged  "  treason  '*  to  the  Republican  party  in 
supporting  Mr.  Cleveland's  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency — a  campaign  speech  which  exhibits 
popular  oratory  at  its  best  in  maintaining  a 
righteous  but  unpopular  cause.  The  other, 
entitled  "  The  Herbert  Spencer  Dinner,"  is 
similarly  characteristic.  The  enthusiasm  which 
Mr.  Beecher  aroused  in  1882  by  that  brilliant 
defense  of  the  then  heretical  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion its  general  adoption  has  made  irrepro- 
ducible,  but  his  example  is  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Except  the  discourse  on  Lincoln, 
none  of  his  "  Patriotic  Addresses  in  America 
and  England  "  is  included  in  this  volume. 

Message  of  David   Swing  to   His  Generation 

(The).     The   Fleming    H.  Revell  Company,    New 
York.    $1.20. 

This  commemorative  volume  is  an  appropriate 
companion  to  the  one    preceding.     It  is  also 
fitly  prepared  by  the  same  editor.    It  was  from 
the   Chicago  pastorate  which    David    Swing's 
death  had  vacated  in  1894  that  Dr.  Hillis  was 
called  to  that  of  Plymouth  Church.     Swing  and 
Beecher  were  congenial  spirits,  diversely  gifted, 
but  alike  intent  on  recalling  the  Church  to  the 
evangelical  simplicity  and  the  ethical  passion  of 
the  religion  of  the  Son  of  Man.     This  volume 
makes  the  fact  conspicuous  ;  see  especially  the 
discourse  occasioned  by  Beecher's  death.    As 
to    their  diversity  of  intellectual  type,  the  ad- 
dresses in  commemoration  of  Charles  Sumner 
and  Wendell  Phillips  which  each  of  these  two 
volumes  contains  may  be  instructively  compared. 
No  such  orator  as  Beecher  was,  Swing  did  not 
so  widely  impress  the  Nation;  but  he  fought  a 
good    fight  for  the   freeing  of  Christian  faith 
from     the    fetters    of  a  deistic   theology,  and 
made  an  enduring  impression  within  the  range 
of  his  voice  and  his  gifted  literary  pen.     This 
collection  of  his  addresses  and  papers  is  fitly 
introduced  by  the  memorial  discourse  of  Dr. 
Hillis  when  becoming  his  successor. 

Down  Among  Men.     By  Will  Levington  Com- 
fort.    The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

Possessed  of  a  marvelous  descriptive  genius, 
cquipi>ed  with  a  remarkably  flexible  use  of  Eng- 
lish, and  impelled  by  the  passion  of  a  mystic, 
the  author  of  "  Down  Among  Men  "  has  written 
a  striking:  novel.  John  Morning,  war  correspond- 
ent **  out  on  a  shoestring,"  in  the  phrase  of  men 
with  wealthier  backing,  is  the  hero.  In  the 
author's  words,  than  which  none  are  more  per- 
fect, he  was  the  man  who  came  up  through  the 
dark  and  the  fighting  (often  in  such  a  ruck  of 
fighting  that  he  couldn't  hear  voices);  he  was 
punished  by  men,  broken  by  self,  and  healed  by 


a  woman.  It  is  a  story  of  the  meaning  and 
worth  of  compassion.  The  picture  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasants,  blindly  obedient,  but  never  sol- 
diers, hopelessly  fighting  and  as  hopelessly  re- 
treating before  the  Japanese,  smothered  in  the 
lush  greenness  of  the  constantly  growing  Chi- 
nese millet — food  for  the  poor — this,  with  other 
equally  powerful  descriptions,  is  epic  in  quality. 
The  style  offers  peculiar  temptations  to  quote. 
We  read  :  "  The  fighting  looks  big  at  the  time 
and  the  carnage ;  but  the  thunder  dies  away, 
and  the  rains  come  and  clean  away  the  stains — 
and  the  spirit  of  it  all  lives  in  one  deed  or  in  one 
sentence.  A  woman  nurses  the  sick  at  Scutari, 
and  the  Crimean  War  is  known  for  the  angel  of 
its  battlefield  by  the  many  who  do  not  know 
who  fought,  nor  what  for."  This,  in  essence,  is 
the  author's  point  of  view.  Whether  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  part  of  God's  gift  to  human  nature 
is  the  necessary  prelude  to  highest  service  for 
men  is  a  world-old  question.  It  is  answered 
unhesitatingly  in  the  affirmative  here.  John 
Morning  attains  to  the  things  of  the  spirit  (not 
necessarily  to  what  the  world  calls  success, 
though  that  comes  also)  through  the  absolute 
self-effacement  and  actual  death  of  the  woman 
who  loves  him  and  whom  he  loves.  In  this  way 
his  path  is  cleared.  His  friend,  benefactor,  and 
inspiring  master  is  Duke  Fallows,  a  veteran 
correspondent  who  even  in  illness  and  satiety 
learns  a  new  lesson  from  the  scenes  he  witnessed 
in  Manchuria,  and  returns  to  America  from 
Russia,  whither  he  went  on  a  compassionate 
mission  to  be  the  advocate  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed. 

John  Brown,  Soldier  of  Fortune.  By  Hill 
Peebles  Wilson.  Published  by  the  Author,  Lawrence, 
Kansas.    f2.50. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  last  word 
regarding  John  Brown,  of  Harper's  Ferry  fame, 
had  been  said,  and  well  said,  in  Mr.  Villard's 
recently  published  biographical  study.  But  now 
comes  an  author  who  not  only  challenges  Mr. 
Villard's  estimate  of  Brown,  but  also  makes  the 
grave  accusation  that  Mr.  Villard  has  suppressed 
certain  historical  documents  and  other  evidence 
that  would  establish  a  very  different  view. 
This  view,  briefly,  is  that  Brown  was  a  colossal 
hypocrite,  swindler,  and  cold-blooded  murderer, 
and  ihat  the  money  motive  was  paramount  in  his 
life.  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  to  be  noted,  writes  as  an 
anti-slavery  sympathizer  himself,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  honestly  believes  in  the  truth  of  the 
dismal  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  old  John  Brown ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  impress  his  belief 
on  many  thoughtJful  readers.  Nobody  contends 
to-day  that  Brown  was  a  saint ;  all  are  agreed 
in  condemning  the  Pottawatomie  murders ;  but 
on  Mr.  Wilson's  own  showing  of  his  earlier 
career  it  is  impossible  to  credit  the  charge  that 
he  killed  and  burned  out  of  sheer  lust  for  loot — 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  become  insane,  which 
Mr.  Wilson  will  not  for  a  moment  admit.    The 
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publication  of  this  "  critique,*'  with  its  reckless 
accusations  against  Brown^s  latest  and  best 
biogfrapher,  is  to  be  deeply  regretted. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Soldier's  Wife.  An  Auto- 
biography. By  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner^  Sons,  New  York.    ^.50. 

Mrs.  Logan  has  spent  more  than  fifty  years  of 
her  long  life  in  Washington,  and  passed  through 
the  crucial  period  of  our  National  history  at 
the  side  of  her  soldier  husband.  She  writes 
with  vivacity,  expressing  opinions  and  holding 
convictions  as  to  men  and  events  with  great 
independence.  It  is  natural  that  she  should 
compare  the  past  and  present  in  Washington 
social  and  political  circles,  giving  the  advantage 
to  the  former.  She  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  treatment  accorded  to  guests  at  the  White 
House,  for  instance,  by  recognizing  the  fact  that 
money  is  now  more  considered  as  a  standard. 
The  menus  served  in  President  Arthur's  day 
are  recalled  with  regret,  in  the  presence  of 
*'  the  bowls  of  punch  and  gingersnaps ''  now  of- 
fered by  caterers  after  musicales.  But  Mrs. 
Logan  is  not  by  any  means  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
proportion.  Her  life  has  been  given  to  large 
ideals,  and  her  insight  into  and  comments  upon 
great  political  events  are  most  valuable.  She 
knew  intimately  most  of  the  leading  men  of  our 
National  Government  during  her  Washington 
residence,  and  having  been  bom  in  1838,  in  the 
pioneer  regions  of  Missouri,  and  having  lived  in 
Illinois,  her  wonderful  memory  stretches  back 
over  the  amazing  time  of  our  most  active  Na- 
tional growth.  Loyalty  to  General  Logan  and 
absolute  devotion  to  his  interests,  with  practical 
assistance  given  him  in  his  detailed  work,  make 
her,  apart  from  her  own  achievements  as  a 
leader  in  public  matters  and  as  a  writer,  one  of 
the  noted  women  of  America.  A  fine  portrait 
of  her  as  she  appears  now  in  a  brilliant  and  dig- 
nified age  is  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  of 
unusual  reminiscences. 

Oriental    Rugs,    Antique    and     Modem.     By 

Walter  A.  Hawley.    The  John  Lane  Company,  New 

York.    $7.50. 

Nearly  every  year  there  has  appeared  some 
new  "  rug  "  book.  The  latest  is  by  Walter  A. 
Hawley,  and  comprises  a  treatment  of  both 
antique  and  modern  Oriental  rugs.  The  book 
is  of  especial  importance  to  American  readers 
because  of  its  reference  to  the  carpets  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  City.  But  the  book  has  a  far  wider  prac- 
tical importance  in  the  chapters  on  "  How  to 
Distinguish  Rugs ''  and  on  "  Purchasing  Rugs." 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Hawley  calls  our 
attention  to  certain  facts  not  generally  appre- 
ciated. He  distinguishes  three  qualities  to  be 
considered  in  buying  a  rug:  rarity,  artistic 
beauty,  and  utility.  As  to  rarity,  the  age  of  a 
rug  or  the  locality  where  it  was  woven  or  its 
/pe  may  be  the  determining  factor.  With 
?ard  to  its  artistic  beauty,  the  appreciation 


must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  individual, 
although  there  are  few  connoisseurs  who  do 
not  agree  in  the  fact  that  the  antique  carpets 
which  represent  the  highest  art  of  their  time 
are  not  only  rare  but  also  beautiful.  As  to 
utility,  however,  a  number  of  practical  sugges- 
tions are  in  order,  and  these  have  been  com- 
pactly put  by  the  author.  For  the  student  of 
art  the  book  is  of  real  value  also.  Its  text  is 
detailed  and  informative,  and  is  well  enforced 
by  full-page  plates  in  color  and  by  many  half- 
tone engravings. 

History  of  Religions.    By  George  Foot  Moore. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $ZSO. 

Whoever  takes  up  a  volume  by  George  Foot 
Moore  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  before 
he  opens  it  that  in  his  reading  he  will  be  in  the 
domain  of  the  soundest  kind  of  scholarship, 
which  also  means  the  domain  of  the  soundest 
common  sense.  Professor  Moore's  opinions 
do  often  meet  opposition,  but  we  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  undertakes  to  correct  Professor 
Moore's  statements  of  fact.  This  volume  is 
packed  with  facts.  We  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  one  in  the  United  States  so  competent  as 
the  author  of  this  book  to  prepare  such  a  book 
as  this.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  compact  statement  of 
the  history  of  the  religions  of  China,  Japan, 
Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  India,  Zoroas- 
terism,  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of 
the  Romans.  Another  volume  will  be  devoted 
to  the  group  of  related  religions — ^Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism.  There  is 
an  extensive  bibliog^phy  appended,  as  well  as 
an  index.  This  book  will  be  indispensable  to 
any  one  who  wishes  in  brief  form  an  account 
of  the  religions  with  which  it  deals,  and  will  be 
valuable  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Traveler  at  Forty  (A).     By  Theodore  Dreiser. 
The  Centnry  Company,  New  York.    $1.80. 

A  realist  in  fiction,  Mr.  Dreiser  evens  things  up 
by  employing  freely  dialogue  and  story-telling 
methods  in  his  traveler's  narrative.  He  tells 
about  people  quite  as  much  as  about  things, and 
several  of  his  people  are  '"characters"  like 
those  of  a  story.  In  his  own  unconventional 
but  extremely  interesting  way  the  author  both 
makes  us  see  the  things  he  saw  in  Europe  and 
hear  the  discussions  with  others  about  their 
meaning,  national  characteristics,  and  some- 
times underlying  social  questions.  The  book  is 
lively,  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  track,  and  it 
certainly  keeps  the  reader  on  the  alert. 

Molly  Beamish.     Bv    H.   de   Vere    Stacpoole. 
Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1  25. 

Molly  Beamish,  daughter  of  a  reckless  Irishman 
who  is  overwhelmed  by  debt,  is  threatened  by 
social  disaster.  She  is  insulted  by  a  maca- 
roni of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  rescued  from 
poverty  and  ostracism  by  the  chance  appear- 
ance of  r.  gay  buck  from  London.  The  story 
is  written  in  consistent  style  with  its  eighteenth- 
century  setting,  but  why  it  is  told  is  a  mystery. 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION' 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  that  has 
just  passed  the  New  York  Legislature  is  so  im- 
portant that  a  clear  statement  of  its  history  will 
be  helpful. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
never  been  wiUing  to  give  their  representatives 
in  the  Legislature  absolute  power.  Therefore 
they  have  framed  successive  constitutions  in 
which  they  express  the  power  that  they  have 
conferred  upon  these  representatives,  and  forbid 
them  to  exercise  some  powers  which  were 
formerly  exercised  by  the  British  Parliament. 
For  example,  Parliament  in  former  times  passed 
bills  of  attainder,  declaring  that  a  person 
named  was  guilty  of  a  crime  and  condemning 
him  to  punishment  specified  in  the  act  without 
a  trial.  Acts  were  also  passed  taking  away  private 
property  without  compensation.  The  people  of 
New  York  have  prohibited  this  sort  of  legisla- 
tion, and  they  have  created  a  Court  of  Appeals 
which  is  to  decide  in  case  of  dispute  whether 
the  representatives  in  the  Legislature  have  ex- 
ceeded the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
people  or  not. 

When  the  inequality  and  injustice  that  had 
developed  under  the  existing  system  of  com- 
pensation for  accidents  caused  by  negligence 
had  become  manifest,  and  public  sentiment  was 
directed  to  the  subject  and  found  embodiment 
in  the  Wainwright  Act,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  some  provisions  of  this  Act  were  not 
within  the  powers  conferred  by  the  people  upon 
the  Legislature  because  they  took  property  from 
employers  who  had  done  no  wrong  and  gave  it 
to  injured  employees.  Accordingly  the  Court 
declared  the  Act  invalid.  Thereupon  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  amended  their  Constitution 
so  as  to  confer  this  power  expressly  upon  the 
Legislature-  The  Legislature  has  now  acted 
under  the  power  so  conferred  in  a  bill  that  is 
more  comprehensive  than  the  Wainwright  Bill, 
gives  better  compensation  to  the  injured  work- 
man, and  provides  for  the  wise  administration 
of  the  new  system  by  methods  that  were  not 
contemplated  in  the  Wainwright  Bill. 

The  effect  of  this  orderly  procedure,  therefore, 
is  to  give  us  a  much  better  law  than  we  should 
have  had  in  case  the  proposed  method  of  recall 
of  judicial  decisions  had  been  in  existence. 
This  American  method  which  we  have  followed, 
and  which  was  undoubtedly  original  with  the 
American  people,  has  given  security  to  life  and 
personal  rights  and  insured  the  prosperity  that 
naturally  follows.  Many  of  us  think  this  coun- 
try the  happiest  and  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world,  and  do  not  incline  to  change  our  Amer- 
ican method  for  that  of  any  absolute  monarch 
who  can,  if  he  choose,  set  aside  the  judgments 
of  courts  and  make  his  will  for  the  time  being 
the  Jaw,  as  the  Roman  Emperor  could.    A  tem- 


porary majority  is  not  always  right  The  crowd 
in  Jerusalem  that  cried  "  Crucify  Him  I"  were  a 
temporary  majority.  The  people  of  Paris  who 
guillotined  thousands  of  innocent  victims  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror  were  a  temporary  majority. 
Both  were  wrong.  It  is  only  God  w^ho  is  infal- 
lible. With  the  multitude  of  individuals  whom 
we  call  the  people  the  rule  is  the  same  as  with 
each  individual  who  forms  a  part  of  the  multi- 
tude. That  is  to  say,  self-restraint  is  essential 
to  wisdom  and  permanent  happiness,  and  the 
people  of  America  have  done  wisely  in  putting 
a  restraint  upon  themselves  in  the  written  con- 
stitutions which  they  have  adopted  in  every 
State  and  in  submitting  to  courts  of  justice 
questions  arising  under  these  constitutions. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler. 
[The  Constitution  says  that  the  Legislature 
must  not  take  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a 
workmen's  compensation  law.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  declared  that  this  law  took  property 
without  due  process.  Then  the  people  amended 
the  Constitution,  forbidding  the  courts  to  con- 
strue the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
a  workmen's  compensation  law.  Then  the 
Legislature  passed  another  compensation  law, 
which,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  acknowledges,  is  more 
drastic  than  the  former  one.  This  means  one 
of  two  things:  It  either  means  that  the  people 
have  declared  that  the  Legislature  can  take 
property  without  due  process,  or  else  it  means 
that  the  people  have  decided  that  the  Court  did 
not  understand  what  their  Constitution  meant, 
and  have  thus  recalled  or  set  aside  a  judicial 
decision.  Mr.  Wheeler  evidently  understands 
it  in  the  former  way ;  we  understand  it  in  the 
latter  way.  We  do  not  believe  for  one  moment 
that  by  this  amendment  the  people  have  said 
that  they  want  the  Legislature  to  take  property 
without  due  process  of  law. — The  Editors.] 

the  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

In  your  issue  of  December  13,  in  an  editorial 
in  which  you  discuss  a  letter  from  C.  G.  Wade, 
of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  you  state  that  "  the 
hquor  traffic  is  not  a  National  problem  in  any 
Constitutional  sense,  except  as  it  involves  inter- 
State  commerce."  With  this  as  a  negative 
basis,  you  argue  that  local  option  should  exer- 
cise control  over  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  this  general  connection  it  is  pertinent  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  inter-State  com- 
merce has  in  recent  years  been  most  liberally 
construed,  because  it  was  clear  that  certain 
evils  could  best  be  abated  by  Federal  laws. 
The  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  is  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  illustration,  though 
no  doubt  many  would  agree  that  the  Mann 
Law,  which  seeks  to  bring  about   by  Federa' 
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powers  the  destruction  of  the  white  slave 
traffic,  involves  the  most  liberal  interpretation 
yet  made  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  inter-State  commerce.  These 
liberal  interpretations  have,  however,  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  people  because  they  have 
desired  the  results  arrived  at  by  Congress  in  the 
enactment  of  these  laws. 

In  the  light  of  the  history  which  has  within 
the  recent  past  developed,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whisky  traffic  will  not  soon  be  rec- 
ognized to  be  a  National  problem — and  one 
which  may  be  solved  by  the  enactment  of  laws 
by  Congress  under  its  Constitutional  power  to 
control  inter-State  commerce.  If  it  can,  in  the 
use  of  this  power,  protect  its  citizens  from 
slightly  injurious  food  products,  can  it  not  pro- 
tect them  from  greatly  injurious  alcoholic  bev- 


erages .'' 


The  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  recent  years  has  been  because 
of  conditions  of  vital  need,  and  a  condition  of 
this  type  as  regards  the  public  welfare  as  related 
to  the  whisky  traffic  is  rapidly  becoming  ap- 
parent. 

Local  option  prohibition  laws  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  State  laws,  and  State  Jaws  will 
be  eventually  supplemented  by  a  National  law. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  prohibition  under 
local  option  has  done  good  ;  it  has  done  more 
good  when  the  State  has  become  the  unit;  and 
it  will  do  most  good  when  Nation-wide.  The 
existing  Federal  laws  invade  the  rights  both  of 
communities  and  of  States,  and  are  in  urgent 
need  of  change  in  the  interest  of  comity  between 
our  political  units.  Who  will  argue  that,  when 
a  State  has  outlawed  the  making  of  whisky,  the 
Federal  Government  should  license  it?  If  it 
be  a  matter  for  local  or  State  option,  and  the 
decision  of  the  community  or  the  State  be 
against  the  manufacturer,  should  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  refuse  to  issue  a  license  the  use 
of  which  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued 
means  the  violation  of  the  local  or  State  law? 
If  the  prohibition  law  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court,  if  appealed  to,  will  so 
declare  ;  if  it  is  not  violative  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  sanction  a 
violation  of  said  law  by  issuing  an  internal 
revenue  license. 

Those  who  reflect  upon  the  progress  of  pro- 
hibition within  recent  decades,  as  well  as  upon 
the  enlarging  of  the  sphere  of  Federal  control  in 
many  matters,  will  hardly  doubt  that  the  liquor 
traffic  will  soon  be  admittedly  a  National  prob- 
lem. It  was  said  not  long  ago  that  local  option 
prohibition  violated  the  rights  of  the  individual ; 
then  that  State  prohibition  violated  the  rights 
of  the  community;  now  it  is  said  that  National 
prohibition,  or  laws  of  that  general  kind,  are 
violative  of  the  rights  of  States.  All  of  these 
'bjections  are  but  futile  filibusters  against  the 

Tce  of  an  aroused  and  increasing  sentiment 


for  the  most  direly  needed  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  Since  slavery  has  been  men- 
tioned, it  would  be  well  for  the  friends  of  the 
Negro  to  weigh  the  fact  that  whisky  has  done 
him  more  harm  since  the  war  than  slavery  did 
before,  and  his  highest  welfare  demands  pro- 
hibition now  as  much,  at  least,  as  it  did  emanci- 
pation fifty  years  ago.  The  Southern  States,  or 
many  of  them,  realizing  this  and  other  good 
reasons  for  outlawing  the  whisky  traffic,  have 
enacted  prohibition  laws.  Let  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment co-operate  and,  at  least,  not  hinder  a 
movement  which  will  promote  the  industrial, 
social,  and  moral  welfare  of  our  people. 

Oxford,  Georgia.  RemBERT   G.  SMITH. 

[In  the  sense  that  it  isaproblem  which  extends 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  liquor  prob- 
lem is  National.  For  that  matter,  it  is  world- 
wide. It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  it  is 
by  National  action  or  the  joint  action  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  So  far  the  evidence  seems 
to  us  overwhelming  that  the  most  effective  con- 
trol of  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  secured  by 
local  option.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
this  view  in  also  holding  that  the  Nation  might 
conceivably  help  to  strengthen  such  control  (as 
it  has  done  through  the  recently  enacted  Webb 
Law)  by  further  exercise  of  its  power  over  inter- 
State  commerce. 

We  may  add  that  the  letter  printed  herewith 
is  notable  for  its  good  temper.  It  is  rather 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  good-tempered  letters 
on  this  subject  are  exceptional,  and  dis- 
courteous ones  altogether  too  frequent. — The 
Editors.] 

THE   SALE   OF    RAILWAY   SECURITIES 

A  recent  sale  of  municipal  securities  by  a 
Minnesota  department  store,  literally  "over  the 
counter,''  also  a  popular  subscription  conducted 
by  the  energetic  Mayor  Blankenburg,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  some  other  similar  recent  in- 
stances, have  given  occasion  for  criticism  of 
railways.  The  question  is  asked.  Why  do  car- 
riers obtain  new  capital  through  underwriting 
syndicates,  paying  large  sums  for  the  services 
of  bankers  or  brokers,  when  they  could  save 
these  fees,  and  in  that  way  add  to  their  income  ? 
It  is  also  contended  that  if  these  fees  or  ex- 
penses were  saved  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
raise  freight  rates. 

For  the  above  reasons  a  discussion  on  this 
last  point  is  appropriate  at  this  time,  because 
the  railways  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  had  less 
net  corporate  income  available  for  improve- 
ments and  dividends  in  1911  and  1912  and,  ap- 
parently, in  1913  than  in  1910,  though  the  three 
years  have  seen  large  additions  to  plants,  to 
tonnage  carried,  and  to  gross  revenue.  To 
meet  the  necessities  of  this  situation,  the 
Eastern  lines,  which  seem  to  feel  the  "  pinch  " 
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more  than  the  Western  lines,  are  making  earnest 
efforts  for  a  five  per  cent  advance  in  freight 
rates.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  perhaps  proba- 
ble, that  the  general  public  has  embraced  the 
idea  that  a  direct  sale  of  securities  can  be  made 
an  immediate  resource,  and  if  this  view  pre- 
vails it  is,  in  my  judgment,  surely  a  mistake. 
If  the  Commission  should  grant  an  advance  in 
rates  while  the  public  believes  that  the  needed 
income  could  be  realized  by  the  saving  of 
bankers'  fees,  it  might  cause  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  railway  management  on  the  part 
of  the  public  ;  and  as  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic is  an  absolute  necessity  to  our  healthful 
progress,  it  is  wise,  in  my  opinion,  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  on  this  point. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  American  railways  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  their  share  and  bond  holders, 
partly  for  the  possible  profit  in  getting  the 
highest  bid,  but  mainly  for  the  wide  diffusion 
of  ownership,  which  unquestionably  would  tend 
to  leaven  the  lump  of  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  railways,  in  my  judgment  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  market  railway  securities  to  the 
public,  no  matter  in  how  small  a  denomination 
they  be  issued.  To  put  these  securities  on  the 
market  and  then  fail  in  the  effort  to  have  the 
public  subscribe  to  them  would  have  the  effect 
of  positively  blocking  the  sale  of  them  through 
brokers  or  bankers. 

What  we  need  now  more  than  anything  else 
is  to  furnish  the  railways  with  money  for  exten- 
sions and  devek>pments  to  bring  into  cultivation 
the  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  soil  that  are  now 
entirely  unprofitable  for  agriculture  because  they 
are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  or  more  from 
any  railway  station. 

In  this  contention  France  is  often  cited  as  a 
country  in  which  corporate  securities  are  widely 
sold.  Some  years  ago  one  American  railway 
listed  a  bond  issue  of  some  twenty-seven  million 
dollars  in  Paris,  and  split  it  up  into  such  small 
denominations  that  the  certificates  weighed 
seven  tons.  French  investors  obtained  the 
bond  at  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  francs,  or 
twenty  dollars,  as  against  the  usual  custom  in 
the  United  States  of  having  the  bonds 
one  thousand  dollars  each.  Eventually,  and 
before  a  great  while,  these  bonds  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  a  very  large  number  of 
people.  There  was  nothing  "  direct '^  about  it. 
French  people  do  all  their  investing  upon  expert 
advice  and  through  dealers.  The  railway  in 
question  received  its  money,  not  in  small  lots 
from  ultimate  investors,  but  all  at  once  from  a 
syndicate  which  advanced  the  cash  and  took 
the  chances  of  selling  the  bonds  and  of  distribut- 
ing them  to  its  clients. 

The  reason  why  France  is  so  great  an  invest- 
ment field  is  the  unlimited  and  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  their  bankers.  There 
the  investor  hands  his  banker  a  sum  of  money 


without  specifying  what  it  is  to  go  into — he 
does  not  know ;  he  simply  asks  his  banker  to 
invest  it  for  him  in  something  that  is  safe  and 
that  pays  well.  In  due  course  he  receives  some 
securities,  which  the  banker  has  selected  for 
him,  and  he  is  entirely  satisfied  because  of  his 
confidence  in  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the 
banker — as  the  French  banker  has  almost  in- 
variably been  true  to  his  trust. 

Some  people  propose  that  first  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  stockholders  to  subscribe, 
and  whatever  remains  unsold  to  them  should  be 
auctioned  off  to  the  public.  It  is  possible  that 
something  like  this  may  come.  Massachusetts 
laws  permit  no  other  method,  but  the  statute 
still  forbids  sales  below  par.  To  illustrate :  the 
Boston  and  Maine  and  New  Haven  Railroads 
are  both  below  par;  consequently,  no  stocks 
can  be  sold.  The  difference,  however,  is  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  and  attitude  towards 
railways  now,  as  compared  to  what  it  was  when 
this  Massachusetts  law  was  enacted,  and  that 
condition  is  as  widely  different  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
this  law  railway  investments  were  extremely 
popular.  It  seemed  only  necessary  to  offer  a 
good  railway  bond  to  the  public  to  have  it  many 
times  over-subscribed.  The  attitude  at  present 
is  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  entire  lack  of  confi- 
dence. Therefore  it  is  my  best  judgment  that 
any  effort  of  this  kind  just  at  this  time  would 
result  in  dismal  failure  ;  and  when  that  is  the 
result  then  it  would  become  almost  impossible 
to  get  any  banker  or  broker  to  take  hold  of  the 
matter  and  purchase  or  float  these  railway  secu- 
rities. E.  C.  Simmons, 

Chairman  The  Simmons  Hardware  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

[The  Outlook  has  already  expressed  its  belief 
that  a  public  market-place  for  the  sale  of  invest- 
ment securities  is  just  as  necessary  as  a  public 
market-place  for  the  sale  of  meats  or  vegetables. 
We  believe  in  the  general  system  of  selling 
railway  securities  through  stock  exchanges  and 
bankers  and  brokers,  although  the  system  has 
evils  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Compulsory 
standardized  reports  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
investor  and  strict  regulation  of  capital  issues 
and  the  purposes  for  which  such  capital  maybe 
spent  would  go  far  to  prevent  the  scandals  in 
which  the  "  Frisco  "  and  New  Haven  systems 
have  been  involved.—THE  Editors.] 

FIRST  OUTDOORS,   THEN    CHURCH 

I  would  like  to  tell  of  an  experience  last  winter 
in  a  fashionable  suburban  town,  not  forty  miles 
from  one  of  our  largest  cities,  the  dwellers  in 
which  one  would  not  have  pronounced  church- 
going  people. 

It  was  a  perfect  Sunday  in  January  tliat  I 
visited  there.  The  country  was  all  snow  and 
ice.  Tlie  morning  service  was  fairly  well  at- 
tended, not  more  so  perhaps  than  the  average 
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church,  but  there  seemed  a  vigor  and  interest, 
an  undercurrent  of  vitality. 

After  the  usual  Sunday  dinner  there  was  no 
lingering  over  cigars,  lounging  about,  or  chil- 
dren sent  off  with  servants.  We  bundled  into 
our  warmest  clothing,  and  one  and  all  betook 
ourselves  to  the  nearest  hillside,  where  seem- 
ingly the  entire  community  was  gathered  to- 
gether. The  whole  of  that  glorious  afternoon 
we  coasted,  skated,  and  fairly  drank  in  whole- 
some fun  and  good  humor.  At  the  end,  in  the 
beautiful  fading  light,  we  all,  everybody,  went 
straight  to  the  little  church.  It  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Not  a  seat  remained  vacant.  Skates, 
sleds,  hockey-sticks,  were  left  at  the  church 
door,  where  in  summer,  they  told  me,  tennis 
racquets  and  golf  sticks  were  likewise  deposited. 

The  men  looked  big,  fine,  manly,  in  their 
heavy  sweaters,  the  children  rosy  and  bright- 
all  happy  and  healthy.  Never  had  I  heard  a 
service  joined  in  so  heartily,  never  had  I  seen 
one  more  impressive. 

The  active,  energetic  clergyman  had  tried 
every  hour  and  every  way  in  which  to  fill  his 
church  at  least  once  on  Sunday,  till,  realizing 
the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  needs  of  his 
parishioners,  he  had  instituted  a  short  afternoon 
service  conducted  in  this  way.  S.  K. 

Flushing,  Long  Island. 

CREDIT   WHERE   DUE 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  November  1  on 
"The  Government  of  the  Canal  Zone*' seems 
to  me  to  convey  the  impression  that  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  Canal  existed  until  Colonel  Goethals 
was  placed  in  control.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
so  doing  it  does  an  injustice  to  the  railway  men 
who  prepared  the  way  and  planned  and  began 
the  work  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  P. 
Shonts.  It  was  the  task  of  the  Shonts  Commis- 
sion to  render  the  Canal  Zone  habitable  for  white 
men  ;  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  .so-called  sea-level  and  lock 
canals :  to  design,  purchase,  and  install  the 
power  and  machinery  with  which  the  Canal  was 
to  be  dug;  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  labor  to  be  employed,  and  to  recruit  that 
labor,  carry  it  to  the  Isthmus,  and  house  and 
feed  it;  and  to  rehabilitate  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, an  instrument  essential  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  waterway.  This  task,  which 
could  have  been  accomplished  at  all  only  under 
the  direction  of  a  man  with  a  genius  for  execu- 
tive details  like  Mr.  Shonts,  was  completed  in 
an  unprecedentedly  quick  time  by  the  body  of 
railway  men  he  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Shonts  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission in  April,  1905,  and  when  (by  pre- 
arrangement  with  President  Roosevelt)  he 
resigned  in  March,  1907,  thirty-five  thousand 
orkmen — within  five  or  six  thousand  of  the 


maximum  number  employed — were  on  the  Isth- 
mus; all  the  machinery  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canal,  with  the  exception  of  that 
for  the  construction  of  the  locks,  had  been  de- 
signed, constructed,  assembled  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  put  into  operation ;  the  Canal  Zone  was  as 
healthy  as  the  same  average  area  almost  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  Europe;  and  the 
work  of  constructing  the  Canal  was  under  full 
headway. 

To  Colonel  Gorgas  is  deservedly  given  entire 
credit  for  the  sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone,  but 
he  told  a  friend  of  mine  during  his  visit  to  New 
York  in  November  that  he  could  not  have 
accomplished  that  feat  without  the  moral  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Shonts,  because  of  his  own  initiative 
he  would  never  have  dared  to  expend  the  vast 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It 
does  not  abstract  one  leaf  from  the  laurels  of 
Colonel  Goethals,  who  has  brought  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canal  to  practical  completion  with- 
out a  hitch  of  any  kind  or  a  suspicion  of  scandal 
or  graft,  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  own 
assertion  that  no  army  engineer  could  have  laid 
out  the  transportation  scheme  for  the  disposal 
of  the  "  spoil  "—the  real  problem  of  the  digging 
of  the  Canal — as  did  Mr.  Steven.s,  the  chief 
engineer  under  Mr.  Shonts  during  the  railway 
men's  regime  at  Panama.  You  did  Mr.  Stevens 
justice  in  this  respect. 

It  is  because,  under  the  excitement  attendant 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  the  historians 
of  what  former  Ambassador  Bryce  has  desig- 
nated as  the  greatest  engineering  achievement 
of  history,  as  well  as  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers,  seem  to  forget  the  splendid  services 
rendered  by  the  railway  men  under  Mr.  Shonts 
at  Panama  in  the  beginning,  that  I  am  asking 
attention  to  the  facts  above  set  forth. 

W.  Leon  Pepperm.\n, 
Chief  of  Office  of  Administration  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal   Commission   under 

the  Regime  of  the  Railroad  Men. 

Interborouffh  MetruiKilitan  Company, 
New  York  City. 

[The  Outlook  in  its  editorial  of  November  I 
certainly  did  not  intend  to  slight  the  vital  work 
done  by  the  railway  men  under  Mr.  Shonts  and 
Mr.  Stevens.  The  editorial  in  question  did  not 
purport  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  any  way.  We  were  solely  concerned 
in  showing  how  authority  at  Panama  was  grad- 
ually concentrated  from  a  Commission  of  seven 
men  to  a  single  Chief  Engineer.  Mr.  Shonts, 
like  his  successors,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Colonel 
Goethals,  was  in  entire  control  of  the  executive 
work  of  the  Canal  Commission,  but,  unlike  the 
two  chiefs  who  followed  him,  he  was  stationed 
at  Washington  and  not  at  Panama.  In  this 
respect  his  work  did  mark  the  transition  period 
between  the  first  seven-headed  Commission  and 
the  concentrated  authority  which  has  been 
vested  in  Colonel  Goethals.— The  Editor.s.] 
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Work  in  mines  is  dangerous  even  to  experi- 
enced miners;  when  men  unfamiliar  with  the 
risks  take  up  the  work  they  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands— and  sometimes  unfortunately  lose 
them.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  distressing 
disaster  at  Newcastle,  Colorado,  recently,  when 
thirty-eight  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion. 
They  were  cattlemen  who  had  taken  the  place 
of  strikers,  and  the  explosion  is  believed  to 
have  been  due  to  the  ignition  of  coal  dust  from 
an  unprotected  lamp. 

The  nations  of  the  world,  according  to  "  Fly- 
ing," spent  $89,000,000  last  year  in  aeroplanes, 
and  the  amount  spent  is  more  than  doubling 
each  year. 

Walter  Camp,  writing  in  **  Collier's,"  says 
that  the  East  learned  something  from  the  West 
in  football  the  last  season,  and  that  the  West 
learned  something  from  the  farthest  West — 
namely,  New  Zealand.  A  team  from  the  Aus- 
tralasian island  has  been  playing  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  "These  New  Zealanders,"  says  Mr. 
Camp,  "  simply  ran  away  with  both  Stanford 
University  and  California  University." 

As  to  the  tutoring  of  the  East  by  the  nearer 
West,  Mr.  Camp  says:  " The  Army  [which  was 
defeated  by  Notre  Dame,  35  to  13]  took  a  leaf 
out  of  Notre  Dame's  book,  by  itself  developing 
the  forward  pass  game  and  defeating  the  Navy 
with  it."  Another  writer  on  football  (Herbert 
Reed  in  **  Harper's  Weekly  ")  says,  however, 
that  West  Point's  use  of  the  forward  pass  was 
the  result  of  early-season  plans. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recommended 
the  building  of  a  great  naval  dry  dock  at  Nor- 
folk, Virginia.  The  dock  is  to  be  1,700  feet 
long  and  to  cost  13,000,000. 

A  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Kansas  City  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  emphasized  the  fact 
that  patent  medicines  are  less  used  than  for- 
merly. "  The  sale  of  patent  medicines  at  or 
below  cost  at  department  houses  and  down- 
town drug  stores  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  Kansas  City,"  is  a  newspaper  comment 
as  to  the  .sentiment  of  the  meeting.  "  Managers 
have  learned  that  the  public  is  educated  past 
the  continual  use  of  patent  medicines." 

Dogs  are  now  made  immune  to  distemper  by 
vaccination,  a  writer  in  the  "  Country  Gentle- 
man "  asserts.  ."  My  puppies  were  inoculated 
with  a  distemper  vaccine  when  they  were  three 
months  old,  and  they  have  passed  the  danger 
zone  without  a  single  symptom  of  the  dread 
disease.'*  Distemper,  says  this  dog-owner,  is  the 
deadliest  malady  known  to  the  friend  of  man, 
and  all  dogs  should  be  immunized  before  they 
are  a  year  old. 

The  State  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Pure  Food 
Commissioner  of  Idaho  has  prohibited  tlie  use 
of  Anger  bowls  in  caf^s,  hotels,  and  dining  cars, 


as  unsanitary,  according  to  the  "  Railway  Age 
Gazette."  The  dining  car  department  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  discontinued  the  use  of  finger 
bowls  several  months  ago. 

At  the  International  Exposition  of  Safety  and 
Sanitation  in  New  York  City  recently  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  won  the  grand  prize 
for  its  exhibit  of  welfare  work  for  its  employees. 
The  company's  display  was  planned  and  built 
by  the  employees  themselves. 

The  "safety  first"  movement  on  the  rail- 
ways has,  like  almost  everything  else  supposed 
to  be  new,  had  its  precursors.  In  a  "safety 
first  "  meeting  of  railway  men  lately  one  speaker 
stated  that  more  than  forty  years  ago  a  Jersey 
City  railway  superintendent  posted  all  around 
his  yards  and  shops  this  sign : 

"safety  is  paramount" 
In  these  later  days  the  word  "  paramount "  is 
wisely  replaced  by  the  simpler  one  "  first." 

Louis  Philippe  of  France  seems  almost  to 
belong  to  ancient  history,  and  yet  his  real 
estate  agent  in  New  York  City  has  only  just 
passed  away.  The  King  had  important  invest- 
ments in  New  York,  and  Charles  E.  Appleby 
took  care  of  them.  Mr.  Appleby,  who  survived 
to  the  age  of  ninety,  was  himself  a  very  large 
holder  of  real  estate.  It  was  a  business  principle 
with  him  never  to  mortgage  any  of  his  property, 
and  his  estate  is  said  to  be  entirely  unencum- 
bered. 

Illinois  has  declared  an  embargo  against  dairy 
cows  from  nineteen  States,  including  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  This  action 
is  the  result  of  investigations  which  have  found 
bovine  tuberculosis  to  be  unusually  prevalent  in 
the  States  referred  to 

"  Every  morning  when  we  get  up,'*  a  Boy 
Scout  remarked  the  other  day  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, "  we  put  a  knot  in  our  neckties  to  remind 
us  that  one  must  do  a  good  turn  during  the  day. 
When  we  do  the  good  turn  we  untie  the  knots." 
So  a  hundred  and  fifty  boys  were  untying  their 
knots  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in 
New  York  City,  on  a  recent  evening,  because 
they  had  escorted  seventy-five  blind  persons  to 
hear  a  lecture  by  Admiral  Peary.  The  blind 
auditors  came  from  New  Jersey,  Long  Island, 
and  the  Bronx  as  well  as  from  Manhattan. 

Henry  Clay  Folger,  Jr.,  is  said  to  have  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  Shakespeariana  in  the 
United  States.  He  recently  became  the  owner 
of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Dowden*s  Shakespear- 
ean library,  comprising  some  2,000  volumes. 
Book-collecting  is  Mr.  Folger's  avocation ;  in 
the  business  world  he  is  known  as  the  President 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York. 

"  What  is  a  sardine  ?"  This  vexed  question 
has  been  raised  in  the  English  courts,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  "  Toilers  of  the  Deep,"  a^* 
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the  testimony  of  experts,  while  not  unanimous, 
makes  it  appear  that  the  immature  pilchard 
alone  has  the  right  to  the  name.  Sprats  and 
other  small  fry,  it  was  there  claimed,  have  no 
right  to  masquerade  as  the  genuine  sardine. 

"  Cardinal's  Ban  on  Tango  Stops  Ball," 
"  Episcopal  Church  Fights  Tango  with  Danc- 
ing Lessons,*'  "  Town  is  Dance  Mad,"  are  news- 
paper headlines  that  show  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  so-called  "  new  "  dances.  One 
church  plans  to  teach  what  it  calls  the  "  newest " 
dances,  in  which  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  "  new  "  dances  are  eliminated,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  prevailing  craze  for  the  "  tango,"  "  trot," 
and  "  hug  "  dances. 

Justice  Lynn,  of  New  York,  has  no  anti- 
Semitic  prejudices.  In  deciding  a  suit  recently 
brought  by  a  young  Jewish  woman  against  her 
employer  he  said  :  "  The  act  of  discharging  this 
young  lady  for  the  reason  assigned,  that  she 
had  taken  a  religious  holiday,  the  observance  of 
which  added  to  her  charm  and  showed  loyalty 
and  moral  perception,  and  the  slurring  refer- 
ences made  by  defendant's  agent  that  *  no  Jews 
were  wanted  here,'  indicate  a  warped  and  biased 
condition  of  mind."  The  Justice  upheld  the 
right  of  the  Jew  to  observe  his  holidays,  after 
reasonable  notice. 

A  great  real  estate  transaction  in  England  has 
resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  Covent  Garden 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Mr.  Mallaby- 
Deeley.  The  amount  involved  is  one  of  the 
largest  sums  ever  paid  in  a  single  sale,  being  vari- 
ously stated  at  from  112,500,000  to  115,000,000. 

San  Francisco,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
"Scientific  American,"  has  the  busiest  railway 
terminal  in  America — that  of  the  Union  Ferry 
Depot.  Five  railways  discharge  their  passen- 
gers at  this  ferry,  the  total  number  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1913,  being  39,955,573. 
This  exceeds  the  number  of  passengers  handled 
at  the  Soutli  Station,  Boston,  by  over  a  millicfn 
and  a  half. 

"Pigs  is  pigs"  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
America,  and  they  are  (or  is)  the  cause  of 
trouble  to  numerous  farmers  of  the  Green  Isle. 
Witness  this  sample  advertisement  from  an  Irish 
weekly  :  "  Take  notice. — In  order  to  suit  arrange- 
ments, I  must  take  the  Pigs  every  Mx)nday 
from  Kilkenny  and  Ballyragget  at  the  hours  of 
from  9  to  12  o'clock.  I  will  pay  damages,  as 
usual ;  but  Pigs  offered  for  sale  to  buyers  I  can- 
not account  for  them — I  will  not  pay  damages 
for  them.— Ja.mes  Clohosev,  Tullaroan." 

Several  advertisements  in  the  same  Irish 
paper  are  headed  "  Poison  I"  and  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  farmers'  antipathy  to  the  fashionable 
pleasures  of  the  gentry.  Here  is  one  :  "  Poison ! 
"^^ke  notice  that  the  lands  of  Coolgrange,  Free- 
ze Hill  and  Rathcash  West  are  strictly  pre- 
*d  and  laid  with  poison  owing  to  damage 


having  been    done    by  fox-hunting.     (Signed) 
Mrs.  Margaret  Byrne." 

Odd  advertisements  may  frequently  be  found 
in  our  own  newspapers  also.  For  instance,  this 
from  the  New  York  "  Call "  (Socialist):  "Fur- 
nished Room  to  Let. — 51st  St.,  315  E. — A  com- 
fortable, large,  light  room  with  another  Com- 
rade, together.    All  conveniences." 

"Joe  Tinker  Sold  for  $25,000."  This  head- 
line, which  might  cause  an  old-time  abolitionist 
to  think  that  the  days*  of  chattel  slavery  have 
come  again,  really  merely  shows  the  value 
attached  to  the  ser\'ices  of  a  baseball  player  by 
a  club  which  desires  to  secure  him  from  a  rival 
club.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  sum  ever 
paid  for  the  transfer  in  this  way  of  an  indi- 
vidual player.  Tinker  goes  from  the  Cincinnati 
club  to  the  Brooklyn  club. 

Chicago  has  been  making  use  of  a  semaphore 
to  regulate  street  traffic.  It  is  operated  by  the 
policeman  on  duty  at  the  crossing,  and  can  be 
seen  fully  a  block  away.  Thus  vehicles  at  a 
distance  can  regulate  their  movements  by  this 
signal,  when  the  familiar  warning  hand  of  the 
officer  might  not  be  seen. 

The  steamship  Imperator  has  transported 
53,656  persons  across  the  Atlantic  in  seven  trips 
to  America  and  return,  thereby  establishing  a 
world's  record.  The  Imperator  is  now  under- 
going changes  in  her  boiler  and  cold  storage 
systems  at  Hamburg,  and  will  not  resume  her 
transatlantic  voyages  till  March  11. 

In  a  talk  to  boys  about  whisky-drinking  a 
writer  in  the  "  Progressive  Farmer"  says  that 
in  the  early  days  of  life  insurance  companies 
teetotalism  was  frowned  upon  in  England,  and 
that  Robert  Warren,  a  teetotaler,  was  charged 
a  higher  premium  because  he  abjured  intoxi- 
cants. "  Warren  started  a  society  which  has 
kept  track  of  thousands  of  English  insurance 
cases  for  over  forty  years ;  and  the  results  show 
that  the  death  rate  is  over  a  third  higher  for 
moderate  drinkers  than  for  total  abstainers." 
The  writer  thinks  that  the  smallest  proportion 
of  whisky-drinkers  in  any  section  of  the  L^nion 
is  to  be  found  among  the  growing  generation  in 
the  South. 

The  Sulzer  impeachment  trial  cost  New  York 
State  $235,900.  If  the  impeachment  managers' 
attorneys  had  been  given  what  they  claimed, 
$80,000  more  would  have  been  expended.  This 
amount  was  cut  out  of  the  bills  by  Governor 
Glynn. 

Mark  Twain,  so  the  story  goes,  was  walking 
on  Hannibal  Street  when  he  met  a  woman  with 
her  youthful  family.  "  So  this  is  the  little  girl, 
eh  ?"  Mark  said  to  her  as  she  displayed  her 
children.  "  And  this  sturdy  little  urchin  in  the 
bib  belongs,  I  suppose,  to  the  contrary  sex." 
"  Yassah,"  the  woman  replied ;  "  yassah,  dat's  a 
girl  too." 
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MAYOR  MITCHEL'S 
APPOINTMENTS 

The  first  opportunity  to  pass  judgment 
upon  a  new  executive  comes  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  subordinates.  In  the 
choosing  of  his  official  cabinet  a  President,  a 
Governor,  or  a  Mayor  sounds  the  keynote 
of  his  administration.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Mayor  of  New  York  City,  has  successfully 
passed  this  first  test.  He  promised  a  non- 
partisan administration,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  in  the  list  of  his  appointees  that 
this  promise  has  been  forgotten. 

Four  important  vacancies  he  has  still  to  fill. 
The  heads  of  the  Police,  Water,  Health,  and 
Law  Departments  have  not  yet  been  chosen. 
Rhinelander  Waldo,  former  head  of  the  Police 
Department,  made  a  childish  eleventh-hour 
attempt  to  embarrass  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration and  to  disorganize  the  work  of  the 
police  by  transferring  many  of  his  experi- 
enced bureau  chiefs  to  precinct  duty  and 
then  handing  in  his  resignation  to  Mayor 
Kline.  Mayor  Kline,  however,  declined  to 
accept  Mr.  Waldo's  resignation  and  promptly 
dismissed  him  for  insubordination.  Mr. 
Waldo's  action  has  successfully  wiped  out  all 
trace  of  the  growing  belief  that  he  had  been 
too  harshly  judged  in  regard  to  his  actions  at 
the  time  of  the  Becker  trial  and  the  Rosen- 
thal murder. 

The  chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  Mayor  Mitchel  is  the  recog- 
nition which  he  has  extended  to  the  city's 
social  workers  and  to  the  private  agencies  that 
have  labored  for  municipal  reform. 

For  his  City  Chamberlain  he  has  chosen 
Mr.  Henry  Bru^re,  who,  as  a  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  has  been  for 
several  years  in  close  touch  with  city  affairs. 
Mr.  Bru^re  is  responsible  for  developing  the 
city  management  plan  of  government  that 
has  been  adopted  by  Dayton,  Ohio. 

As  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission the  Mayor  has  chosen  Dr.  Henry 
Moskowitz,  head  of  a  setdement  house  and 


an  active  student  of  social  and  economic 
reform.  He  has  made.Mr.  John  A.  Kings- 
bury, former  secretary  and  general  agent  for 
the  New  York  Association  for  Impru\ing 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  his  Commissioner 
of  Charities. 

MISS    DAVIS 

COMMISSIONER   OF   CORRECTION 

The  appointment  which  has  attracted  more 
attention  and  approbation  perhaps  than  any 
other  is  Mayor  Mitchel's  selection  of  Miss 
Katharine  B.  Davis  as  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection. Miss  Davis  is  the  first  woman  to 
head  a  department  of  the  New  York  City 
government.  She  has  not  been  appointed 
either  because  of  or  despite  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  woman,  but  for  the  reason  that  she 
seemed  the  best  *'  man  "  for  the  job.  Miss 
Davis  has  been  for  several  years  head  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory 
for  Women  ;  an  institution  for  wayward  girls 
known  all  over  the  sociological  world  for  its 
success  and  efficiency.  Because  of  her  broad 
grasp  of  the  science  of  penology.  Miss  I  )a\  is 
was  chosen  to  preside  over  a  section  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress  held  last  \ear 
in  Washington.  A  glimpse  of  the  breadth  of 
her  knowledge  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  her  section  was  the  only  one  which  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  employ  an  interpreter, 
since  its  presiding  officer  was  able  to  inter- 
pret papers  written  in  nearly  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  Miss  Davis  now  becomes 
head  of  all  the  prisons  in  New  York  City. 
She  will  have  the  power,  subject  to  ci\il 
service  rules,  to  appoint  all  wardens  and  the 
power  to  prefer  charges  against  any  who 
may  disobey  her  orders.  The  success  of  her 
administration  will  depend  in  large  measure 
on  her  power  to  secure  efficient  co-operation 
from  all  her  subordinates. 

Mr.  Mitchel's  appointments  of  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  secretary  to  the  late  Mayor  Gaynor  and 
manager  of  his  own  elecrion  campaign,  to  the 
position  of  Fire  Commissioner;  and  of  John  A. 
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Fetherstone,  an  engineer  who  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  city  since  1898,  and  who 
has  been  twice  sent  abroad  to  study  methods 
of  sewage  disposal,  to  succeed  Commissioner 
Edwards,  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department, 
are  likewise  worthy  of  note. 

Mr.  Mitchel's  reappointment  of  Mr.  R.  A.  C. 
Smith  to  the  Commissionership  of  Docks  and 
Ferries  is  the  only  important  selection  with 
which  The  Outlook  does  not  find  itself  in 
sympathy.  Our  doubt  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  convinced  that  the 
policy'  to  which  Mr.  Smith  is  committed  for 
the  "  improvement'*'  of  Riverside  Drive  and 
the  development  of  the  western  water-front 
of  New  York  is  by  any  means  the  most 
advantageous  that  can  be  made. 

THE    REPORT   OF    THE 
SECRETARY   OF    AGRICULTURE 

The  annual  crop  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  always  a  subject  of  National 
interest  and  concern.  The  report  just  issued 
estimates  the  .total  value  of  all  crops  grown 
during  the  past  year  as  six  billion  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  To  this  the  Department 
adds  the  farm  value  of  animals  sold  and 
slaughtered  and  of  animal  products,  making 
a  total  gross  valuation  of  nearly  ten  billion 
dollars.  This  exceeds  the  value  of  the  crops 
produced  in  the  year  1912  by  five  hundred 
million. 

In  monetary  value  produced  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  have  this  year  set  a 
new  record,  although  the  actual  production 
was  materially  below  the  average.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  report,  however,  is 
contained  in  the  statement  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr.  Leon  Estabrook, 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  production  to 
prices.  His  report  gives  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  increased  production  is  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  greater  income  for  the 
farmer  or  with  decreased  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  '*  two  blades  of  grass  "  panacea 
receives  a  hard  blow. 

"  However  desirable,"  he  says,  "  increased 
production  on  farms  may  appear  to  be  from  the 
consumers'  standpoint,  it  does  not  follow  that 
such  increased  production  would  result  in  any 
increase  in  the  cash  income  per  farm  or  per 
capita  of  farm  population,  or  that  prices  paid 
by  consumers  would  be  any  lower. 

"Had  the  total  production  in  1913  equaled  or 
exceeded  the  1912  production,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  cash  income  per  farm  would  not  have 
been  greater,  and  might  have  been  less,  than  in 
1912;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  would  have  been  any  less 


because  retail  prices  are  promptly  raised  on  a 
prospect  of  underproduction,  but  are  very  slow 
to  decline  if  there  is  overproduction. 

*'  The  long  line  of  distributers  and  middle- 
men between  the  farmer  and  consumer  are  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  and 
to  a  certain  extent  control  the  market  in  both 
directions,  because  they  are  better  organized 
to  keep  informed  of  crop  and  market  condi- 
tions and  to  act  promptly  than  either  farmers 
or  consumers,  who  are  not  organized  and  as 
individuals  are  helpless. 

"  The  high  prices  paid  by  consumers,  ranging 
from  5  to  nearly  500  per  cent  in  some  cases 
more  than  the  farmer  receives,  indicate  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  lowering  the  cost  of 
farm  products  to  consumers  and  at  the  same 
time  largely  increase  the  cash  income  per  farm 
without  mcreasing  farm  production. 

"  This  condition  is  undoubtedly  a  marketing 
problem,  which  will  have  to  be  solved  by  better 
organization  of  farmers  and  improved  methods 
of  marketing. 

"  When,  as  the  result  of  such  organization 
and  improved  methods,  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts can  be  maintained  at  a  higher  level  with- 
out increasing  the  cost  to  consumers,  farmers 
will  be  justified  in  increasing  the  output  of  their 
farms  with  a  fair  prospect  of  realizing  a  reason- 
able profit  on  their  investment  of  time,  labor, 
and  money,  which  in  the  aggregate  is  enor- 
mous.'* 

With  some  noteworthy  exceptions,  the  met- 
ropolitan press,  which  delights  to  dilate  upon 
the  prosperity  and  luxurious  existence  of  all 
farmers,  and  which  apparently  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  rural  affairs  gained  exclusively 
from  the  observation  of  Arcadian  operas,  has 
not  taken  kindly  to  this  pronouncement  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  day 
our  city  dwellers  will  realize  how  much  they 
are  made  to  suffer  from  the  economic  disad- 
vantages under  which  our  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  made  to  labor. 

Our  farmers  form  the  last  class  of  our 
citizens  to  take  its  place  in  the  organized 
world  of  modern  industry.  It  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all  when -they  have  finally 
achieved  the  position  and  recognition  which 
they  have  so  long  deserved. 

TO  SAFEGUARD 
RADIUM 

Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, urges  upon  Congress  the  need  of 
immediate  legislation  to  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  reserve  to  the  Government  all  rights 
in  radium-bearing  ores  found  on  the  public 
land.  This  right  of  reservation  or  with- 
drawal, it  seems,  does  not  now  exist  under 
the  law. 

Incidentally,  Secretary  Lane  gives  an  inter- 
esting  account  of  the  situation  as  regards 
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radium  and  shows  why  there  is  an  emer- 
gency. There  are  less  than  two  grams 
(about  one-fourteenth  of  an  ounce)  in  the 
United  States.  Even  this  small  amount  is 
said  to  be  worth  $240,000.  All  of  it  came 
from  Europe,  yet  three- fourths  of  the  radium 
produced  the  world  over  in  1912  came  from 
American  ores.  American  surgeons  and  sci- 
entists are  now  absolutely  dependent  upon 
foreign  chemists  for  radium,  and  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  any.  The  process  hereto- 
fore used  has  been  secret,  but  now  American 
chemists  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  in- 
vented a  new  process,  and  under  the  proposed 
withdrawal  ores  on  Government  land  having 
camotite  or  pitchblende  could  be  treated  by 
the  Bureau's  agents  and  the  radium  resulting 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  Hospital 
for  public  use.  There  would  still  remain 
under  private  ownership  ores  which  could  be 
sold  to  supply  Europe.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  would  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
new  National  Radium  Institute  formed  by 
Dr.  Howard  Kelly,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  others,  which  has  leased 
camotite  mines  in  Colorado  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  radium  for  medical  use. 

Secretary'  Lane  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
successful  use  of  radium  for  certain  classes 
of  disease,  and  the  concentration  of  scientific 
thought  and  effort  upon  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  radium,  make  it  eminently  desirable  to 
strain  every  effort  to  keep  the  ores  we  have 
in  this  country  so  far  as  is  right  and  just. 

1 1  is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  warn  the  lay 
reader  not  to  overrate  the  reports  as  to  radium 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  No  moderately 
conservative  medical  authority  believes  that 
radium  is  a  cure-  for  cancer  ;  it  has,  however, 
been  used  for  external,  superficial  cancer  with 
good  effect,  either  instead  of  the  knife  or  elec- 
tricity or  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  such 
noted  surgeons  as  Dr.  Jacobi,  Dr.  Abbe,  and 
Dr.  Kelly  believe  that  as  a  substitute  for 
op>eration  or  an  aid  to  operation  it  has  a  most 
valuable  field  of  application. 

RBCBNT 
IM.MIGRATION 

Some  students  of  American  immigration 
have  felt  that,  owing  to  the  growing  strength 
of  conserving  industrial  forces,  the  total  of 
1,334,166  for  the  calendar  year  of  1907  and 
of  1,285,349  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1906-7 
were  records  which  would  not  be  broken. 
The  figures  for  steamship  travel,  however, 
show  that  the  oflficial  figures  will  probably 


reveal  a  new  record  for  the  calendar  year  of 
1913,  despite  the  fact  that  laws  affecting 
economic  conditions  in  this  country  in  a 
marked  way  have  been  in  process  of  adoption 
throughout  the  last  nine  months.  The  immi- 
gration since  July  1  has  been  particularly 
notable.  For  the  four  months  for  which  data 
have  been  made  public  by  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration the  inward  movement  was  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  1,631,000  for  the  fiscal 
year.  'I'he  rate  was  maintained  up  to  the 
middle  of  December,  when  the  passenger 
figures  indicated  that  the  crest  of  the  wave 
had  passed  and  the  tide  was  ebbing.  That 
the  flow  should  continue  at  such  a  rate  in  the 
face  of  the  slackened  industrial  activity  was 
one  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  year's 
movement.  As  perhaps  was  to  be  expected, 
the  chief  increases  were  among  the  Slavs, 
the  peasants  from  southern  Italy,  and  the 
Hebrews.  The  Slavs  were  entering  in  the 
first  four  months  of  this  fiscal  year  at  the  rate 
of  620.000  a  year,  as  compared  with  an  actual 
admission  last  year  of  373,992.  As  for  the 
Italians,  they  promised  to  be  an  army  of  more 
than  half  a  million — 231,613  came  in  1912 
— more  than  doubling  the  record  of  242,497 
made  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1907.  Of  course, 
with  a  slowing  down  of  the  current  and  a 
stimulation  of  the  outward  flow,  which  will 
probably  follow  the  reduction  in  industrial 
activity,  these  figures  are  not  likely  to  be 
reached.  In  examining  the  causes  of  this 
phenomenal  inward  movement  the  discour- 
aging economic  conditions  reported  in  certain 
European  countries  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. This  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
fact  that  the  outward  movement  late  in  De- 
cember was  not  above  the  average,  despite 
conditions  here.  This  is  an  element  govern- 
ing the  volume  of  the  stream  which  has  not 
been  reckoned  with  so  generally  in  esti- 
mating causes  as  have  our  own  industrial 
requirements.  It  has  been  asserted  also  that 
the  possibility'  of  the  setting  up  of  a  literacy 
test  in  the  near  future  has  been  a  stimulating 
influence.  This  remains  to  be  proved,  how- 
ever. 

ART   AND   THE 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

There  are  skeptics  who  declare  that  the 
best  art  makes  an  appeal  to  the  educated  few 
alone  ;  that  the  masses  can  neither  under- 
stand it  nor  appreciate  it.  Of  course  such  a 
statement  brings  on  the  ancient  query, 
"  What  is  art  ?"  and  we  must  ask  to  be  ex- 
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cused  from  the  discussion  that  inevitably  fol- 
lows. Examples  are  not  lacking,  however, 
to  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  real  works 
of  art,  those  that  may  be  classed  as  such  by 
every  usual  test,  do  appeal  to  the  people, 
when  the  people  are  given  a  fair  chance  to 
absorb  t'leir  beauty. 

About  two  years  ago  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  offering  classic  music,  produced  by 
accomplished  performers,  to  the  children  of 
the  New  York  City  public  schools  and  their 
parents  in  the  school  auditoriums.  There 
was  an  immediate  response  to  this  experi- 
ment, and  the  concerts  are  now  an  estab- 
lished part  of  the  extra-school  curriculum,  so 
to  speak. 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Wage- Earners'  Theater  Leagues,  which  have 
co-operated  in  providing  concerts  for  the 
children  at  the  price  of  a  fraction  over  three 
cents  for  each  performance,  have  now  under- 
taken to  introduce  the  classic  drama  to  the 
schools.  A  committee,  whose  chairman  is 
Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt,  District  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  has  arranged  for  a  number  of 
performances  of  Shakespeare  by  the  Ben 
Greet  Company  in  high  school  auditoriums 
during  the  winter.  If  these  "  take  "  with 
the  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  the  concerts  did, 
productions  of  the  plays  of  Schelling,  Moli^re, 
and  the  classic  Greek  dramatists  will  be  given, 
and  a  permanent  arrangement  made  for 
future  seasons. 

As  the  Board  of  Education  offers  the  audi- 
toriums rent  free,  the  only  expenses  to  be 
met  are  the  salaries  of  the  performers.  In  the 
case  of  the  actors  these  amount  to  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  musicians,  however  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this  additional  expense,  it  is 
hoped  to  establish  a  uniform  price  of  ten 
cents,  with  ten  performances  a  week. 

The  public  school  concerts  have  taught 
the  children  that  there  is  something  better 
than  the  cabaret  and  hurdy-gurdy  styles  of 
music,  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  now  hof)ed 
to  teach  them  that  dramatic  art  does  not  end 
with  burlesque  shows  and  the  typical  Broad- 
way musical  comedy,  so  called,  which  finds 
its  drawing  power  in  plenty  of  noise,  horse- 
play, and  chorus  girls. 

If  the  New  York  educators  find  it  possible 
to  popularize  classic  drama,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will,  other  American  cities  should 
follow  suit.  The  average  American  child  is 
a  barbarian  so  far  as  his  or  her  artistic  tastes 
are  concerned  simply  because  no  one  has 
tried  to  develop  them.     Both  the  schools  and 


the  parents  are  to  blame.  Now  that  the 
schools  have  begun  to  teach  children  that 
there  is  other  beauty  in  the  world  than  that 
found  between  the  covers  of  a  Greek  gram- 
mar or  of  a  volume  of  Euclid,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  through  the  children  they  will  edu- 
cate the  parents,  and  thus  raise  the  taste  of 
the  general  public.  At  any  rate,  in  art  as  in 
politics,  social  reform,  and  everything  else, 
all  hope  lies  with  the  younger  generation. 

JAMES    BRYCE  A 
VISCOUNT 

The  English  New  Year's  honors  are  always 
interesting  to  other  peoples  than  the  English. 
The  list  given  out  on  the  first  day  of 
1914  is  no  exception  to  the  rule;  indeed, 
it  is  of  special  interest  to  Americans,  for 
heading  the  list  is  the  name  of  one  whose 
service  to  America  is  quite  as  great  as  "if  he 
had  been  an  American — James  Brjce.  On 
New  Year's  Day  King  George  elevated  Mr. 
Bryce  to  the  peerage. 

We  say  "  elevated  ''  because  that  is  the 
official  term.  But  no  one  who  has  ever 
known  Mr.  Bryce  can  possibly  imagine  his 
"  elevation  "  to  any  rank.  No  statesman  of 
our  time  has  been  more  distinguished  for 
entire  simplicity  of  thought,  manner,  style, 
and  action  than  Mr.  Bryce.  No  publicist's 
sympathies  have  ever  been,  we  believe,  more 
democratic.  One  has  but  to  read  even  a  few 
pages  of  *'  The  American  Commonwealth " 
to  be  convinced  of  this. 

At  the  same  time  Americans  are  cosmo- 
politan enough  to  be  glad  that  this  richly 
earned  but  belated  royal  distinction  has  come 
to  Mr.  Bryce.  He  is  Viscount  Bryce  now, 
and  as  such  is  designated  by  King  George 
as  "our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin." 
But  he  will  always  be  plain  Mr.  Bryce  to 
Americans.  And  in  future  ages,  when  the 
name  "  Bryce  '*  is  mentioned,  one  will  quite 
forget  whether  he  was  Mr.  Bryce  or  Lord 
Bryce,  just  as  one  never  thinks  whether  John 
Morley  is  Mr.  Morley,  as  he  used  to  be, 
or  Lord  Morley,  as  he  is  now. 

OTHER    HONORS 

Among  the  other  seventy-seven  men  who 
received  titles  or  honors  are :  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  the  new  Lord  Chief  Justice  :  Alexan- 
der I' re,  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  ; 
Sir  Charles  Cripps.  the  well-known  Member 
of  Parliament ;  and  Sir  Harold  Harmsworth, 
a  brother  of  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  himself  a 
newspaper  owner — the  proprietor   of  such 
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Liberal  papers  as  the  Glasgow  "  Record  " 
and  the  Leeds  "  Mercury,"  for  instance.  It 
will  be  piquant  to  see  these  brothers  politically 
opposing  each  other  in  the  House  of  Lords  ! 

Knighthoods  are  conferred  upon  Owen  Sea- 
man— the  second  of  the  directors  of  "  Punch  " 
to  be  knighted  ;  upon  Courtenay  Walter  "Ben- 
nett, British  Consul- General  at  New  York  City ; 
and  upon  Professor  Ernest  Rutherford,  a 
New  Zealander,  but  now  the  director  of  the 
physical  laboratories  at  Victoria  University, 
Manchester.  Professor  Rutherford's  attain- 
ments in  the  field  of  radio-activity  are  well 
known.  The  rarest  of  British  honors,  the 
Order  of  Merit,  has  been  conferred  on  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  who  has  been  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  since  1908,  and  is  one  of 
the  world's  leading  authorities  in  geology  and 
physical  geography. 

To  Americans  all  these  distinctions  are 
quite  overshadowed  by  the  honor  to  Mr. 
Bryce. 

FIERCB    FIGHTING 
IN    MEXICO 

For  all  or  most  of  last  week  a  battle  waged 
between  the  Federal  forces  at  Ojinaga  and 
the  forces  sent  against  them  by  General 
Villa  under  the  command  of  General  Ortega. 
These  Federal  troops,  numbering  perhaps 
from  3,000  to  4,000  men,  accompanied  the 
large  band  of  refugees  from  Chihuahua  who 
fled  across  the  desert  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  American  border  when  Villa  approached 
their  own  city.  The  refugees  passed  into 
Texas,  but  the  little  Federal  army  fortified 
Ojinaga,  which  offered  natural  advantages 
for  that  purpose  in  its  hills.  General  Villa 
was  too  wise  a  general,  ex- bandit  though  he 
be,  to  leave  such  a  body  in  his  rear,  and  in- 
stead of  pressing  the  attack  upon  'I'orreon 
(which  lies  on  the  line  running  southwest 
from  Chihuahua  to  Mexico  City)  he  deferred 
the  final  assault  upon  Torreon  and  sent  a 
strong  detachment,  perhaps  5,000  men,  to 
the  northeast  toward  Ojinaga. 

It  had  been  confidently  predicted  that  the 
Federals  would  surrender  or  flee  across  the 
Rk>  Grande,  which  forms  the  border  line,  but 
they  seem  to  have  made  a  strong  resistance, 
even  when  the  *'  rebels  "  brought  up  many 
pweces  of  artillery.  Despatches  of  Friday  of 
last  week  say  that  the  carnage  on  I'hursday 
was  frightful,  and  the  horror  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  neither  army  possesses  a 
proper  medical  or  nursing  outfit.  This  has 
an  almost  mediaeval  sound,  as  has  also  the 


declaration  of  General  Ortega  that  all  the 
Federal  generals  captured  (there  are  said  to 
be  seven  in  this  small  army)  would  be  exe- 
cute^ offhand.  "^    *'* 

Some  hundreds  of  the  Federal  soldiers  did, 
in  fact,  cross  into  Texas.  Th^y  were  dis- 
armed by  Major  MacNamee,  of  the  United 
States  army,  who  also  required  the  artillery 
attacking  Ojinaga  to  stop  firing  upon  Ameri- 
can territory  ;  Presidio,  a  small  Texan  town, 
is  almost  directly  across  the  river  from 
Ojinaga. 

VILLA    THE 
EX-BANDIT 

There  were  reports  toward  the  end  of  the 
week  that  Villa  in  person  was  about  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Federals  at  Ojinaga. 
Villa's  ideas  of  warfare  and  government  are 
primitive,  but  his  power  has  come  to  be  ex- 
traordinary. He  has  held  as  a  hostage  the 
son  of  General  Terrazas,  millionaire  and  ex- 
Governor,  and  has  made  him  sign  printed 
money  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  be 
paid  to  Villa's  soldiers  and  thus  put  in  circu- 
lation at  Chihuahua.  He  is  conducting  the 
business  of  that  town  in  a  way  fully  like  a 
dictator  and  partly  like  a  Socialist.  Thus  he 
has  plans  for  a  state  bank  under  his  control, 
and  for  a  mint  to  coin  money.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  *'  Sun  "  says : 

The  street  car  system,  the  stores,  the  electric 
light  plant,  the  brewery,  a  clothing  factory,  and 
the  railroad  between  Chihuahua  and  Juarez — 
even  the  gambling-houses — are  all  being  oper- 
ated by  the  rebel  government,  and  all  of  them 
are  yielding  a  profit.  In  some  of  them  the 
prices  have  been  cut  below  those  charged  by 
private  individuals.  In  the  case  of  the  railroaa, 
where  persons  are  not  able  to  pay  and  their 
necessity  for  travel  exists,  they  travel  without 
pay.  ... 

Villa's  word  is  the  only  law  that  the  city 
knows.  He  is  feared  to-day  as  no  other  man  is 
feared  in  Mexico. 

Villa  "  the  bandit "  shoots  his  men  for  looting 
or  stealing,  but  Villa  "  the  chief "  confiscates 
whole  estates,  factories,  railroad  systems,  and 
operates  them  as  nonchalantly  as  he  used  to 
hold  up  and  rob  an  ore  train  in  the  mountains. 
The  moneys  derived  from  their  operations  he 
applies  to  the  payment  of  his  army.  In  this 
respect  only  his  work  is  Socialistic,  but  inas- 
much as  he  declares  all  able-bodied  men  in  the 
State  are  in  his  army  he  argues  that  his  work  is 
truly  Socialistic. 

Such  is  Huerta's  most  formidable  foe  to- 
day. What  the  relations  are  between  Carranza 
and  Villa  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  former  has 
been  very  little  in  evidence  since  Villa's 
sweeping  victories  of  late.     So  far  as  known. 
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Villa  still  recognizes  Carranza  as  the  head  of 
the  Constitutionalist  movement. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  think  of 
Villa  as  President  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  as  difficult 
to  believe,  in  view  of  Mexican  histor}',  that  if 
his  victories  continue  and  Huerta's  rule  falls, 
he  should  step  aside  for  Carranza  or  any  one 
else.  He  is  ignorant  and  has  behind  him 
a  life  stained  with  brigandage,  loot,  and 
"  executions  "  which  to  modem  military  ideas 
are  murder;  but  he  is  said  to  be  just  to 
those  who  obey  him,  and  his  successes  have 
given  him  an  increasing  army  of  devoted 
adherents. 

VISCOUNT   GHINDA 

The  increasingly  complicated  Americo- 
Japanese  affairs  make  Viscount  Chinda,  the 
present  Jaj  >anese  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
a  peculiarly  interesting  person. 

He  is  fifty-seven  years  old.  He  was  bom 
at  Hirosaki,  but  when  a  young  man  came  to 
America  to  get  a  broader  education  than  was 
then  possible  in  Japan.  In  1881  he  was 
graduated  from  De  Pauw  University,  Indi- 
ana. Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  a 
clerk  in  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  and  his 
rise  in  the  foreign  service  shows  what  might 
be  accomplished  in  America  had  we  a  per- 
manent and  paying  service.  Young  Chinda 
was  finally  given  charge  of  the  telegraph  sec- 
tion at  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  and  did  so 
well  at  this  important  post  that,  together  with 
a  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  his  Amer- 
ican education,  he  was  appointed  Consul  at 
San  Francisco  in  1890.  Four  years  later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  consulate  at  Chemulpo. 
Later  he  was  made  Consul-General  at 
Shanghai.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  as  Minister  to  Brazil,  and 
in  another  two  years  became  Minister  to  The 
Hague.  From  Holland  henvas  transferred 
to  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  Japa- 
nese diplomatic  posts  abroad,  namely,  to  St. 
Petersburg.  He  had  hardly  been  a  year 
there  when  Marquis  Komura — possibly  the 
greatest  Foreign  Minister  Japan  has  ever  had 
— came  to  this  country  as  the  principal  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  at  the  Portsmouth  IVace 
Conference.  This  made  it  necessary  for 
Viscount  Chinda — he  had  no  title  at  that  time 
— to  return  to  Tokyo  and  enter  the  Foreign 
Office.  Here  his  service  was  distinguished 
enough  to  cause  the  Emperor  to  make 
him  a  noble.  He  was  now  Baron  Chinda. 
Later  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
(iermany.     Three  years  later  he  became  a 


Viscount  and  was  appointed  Ambassador  at 
Washington. 

In  appearance  and  manner  the  present 
Japanese  Ambassador  (of  whom  a  portrait  is 
printed  on  another  page)  somewhat  recalls 
his  predecessor,  Baron  Takahira — that  is  to 
say,  he  has  the  Baron's  direct,  businesslike 
manner,  and  his  atmosphere  of  what  an 
exalted  personage  once  called  "  his  contagious 
honesty."  An  Oriental  does  not  always  re- 
ceive such  praise.  The  experience  of  Ameri- 
cans with  men  like  Komura,  Katsura,  Chinda, 
and  Takahira  may  make  us  grasp  the  not 
always  appreciated  fact  that  in  the  Orient,  as 
in  the  Occident,  are  to  be  found  men  of  as 
pronounced  probity  as  of  pronounced  ability. 

THE   LAST   OF    THE 
SHOGUNS 

With  the  de^th  of  Prince  K.  Tokugawa 
the  last  Shogun  disappears  from  Japan. 

When  Commander  Perry  went  to  that 
country,  it  was  with  the  determination  to  put 
himself  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Emperor ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  communica- 
tions were  with  the  Shogun.  For  a  long  time 
the  Americans  supposed  they  were  dealing 
with  the  Emperor,  and  when  at  last  they 
learned  that  there  were  two  rulers  in  Japan 
they  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Emperor  exercised  spiritual  power,  while 
the  Shogun  exercised  temporal  power.  The 
Shogun  was,  by  a  legal  fiction,  the  executive 
power,  but  all  honor  and  authority  were  de- 
rived from  the  Emperor,  who  was  by  tradi- 
tion the  supreme  and  absolute  ruler  of  the 
Japanese  Empire ;  and  the  present  dynast}% 
which  began  in  mythology,  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
Emperor  on  the  throne.  No  other  reigning 
family  compares  in  antiquity  with  it. 

About  eight  hundred  years  ago  a  feudal 
lord,  Yoritomo  by  name,  as  a  result  of  cer- 
tain militar>'  service  rendered  to  the  Em- 
peror, assumed  the  title  of  **  Generalissimo," 
or  Shogun.  He  became  a  kind  of  Mayor  of 
the  Palace.  He  was  the  founder  of  feudal- 
ism, as  well  as  of  the  dual  system  of  sover- 
eignty which  held  in  Japan  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Empire  in  1868.  There  were 
many  able  men  among  the  Shoguns,  and  they 
were  very  skillful  politicians,  preserving  scru- 
pulously the  fiction  that  they  derived  their 
power  from  the  Emperor  and  always  repre- 
senting themselves  as  his  delegates. 

This  system  continued  more  than  seven 
hundred  years,  though  the   tide  of  Shogun 
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passed  from  one  family  to  another.  About 
two  hundred  years  ago  it  came  into  the 
p>ossession  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  and 
they  continued  to  furnish  Shoguns  until  the 
year  1868,  when  Prince  K.  Tokugawa  sur- 
rendered his  power  to  the  Emperor  and  went 
into  retirement,  living  as  a*  private  gentleman 
until  the  morning  of  his  death  in  Tokyo  in 
November  last.  His  son,  Prince  I.  Toku- 
gawa, is  President  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  Emperor  would  have  regained  his 
position  sooner  or  later,  but  the  voluntary 
surrender  by  the  Shoguns  ended  a  difficult 
complication  and  was  an  act  of  patriotism. 
The  late  Prince  was  held  in  great  respect  by 
men  of  all  parties  in  Japan.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  character,  genial  ^disposition,  and  of  culti- 
vated tastes.  He  was  also  a  lover  of  out-of-door 
life  and  a  sportsman.  When  he  was  invited 
to  the  Imperial  Palace  for  the  first  time  after 
the  Restoration,  he  was  received  in  a  room 
admission  to  which  was  permitted  to  no  one 
except  the  Imperial  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
the  expression  of  Imperial  respect  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  audi- 
ence the  Empress  herself  served  the  g^uest 
with  sake. 

THB    PEST- HOLE 
OF   THE   PACIFIC 

In  response  to  The  Outlook's  request, 
the  diplomatic  representatives  at  Washing- 
ton of  the  great  Spanish- American  repub- 
lics of  South  America  inform  us  of  the 
absence  of  anti-North  American  sentiment 
in  their  respective  countries.  This  statement 
is  sj>ecially  gratifying  at  a  time  when  contrary' 
nmiors  are  current. 

One  fact  develops,  however,  to  confirm  those 
rumors.  In  the  comparatively  little  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  practically 
the  only  seaport  of  significance  is  Guayaquil. 
The  port  will  shortly  be  of  double  importance 
because  the  Panama  Canal  will  bring  it 
thousands  of  miles  nearer  foreign  markets. 

Guayaquil  has  long  been  known  as  "  the 
f)est-hole  of  the  Pacific.**  For  many  years  it 
has  been  notorious  the  worid  over  as  the 
breeding-place  of  yellow  fever,  bubonic  fever, 
cholera,  smallpox,  and  other  deadly  diseases. 
Its  plagues  have  been  frequent ;  its  death 
rate  has  been  high. 

Swamps  lie  close  to  the  town,  a  part  of 
which  is  at  a  very  low  level.  The  water 
supply  is  entirely  inadequate ;  one  sees 
water  tanks  on  theroofs  of  the  houses. 
There  is  much  leakage  in  the  sewer  pipes, 


causing  pollution.  Finally,  the  garbage  of 
the  town  is  thrown  into  the  muddy  streets, 
seeping  down  into  the  pipes.  It  is  no  won- 
der, then,  that  the  surrounding  swamps,  the 
tanks  on  the  roofs,  the  puddles  and  leakages 
in  the  streets,  breed  mosquitoes  and  other 
plague  carriers  and  menace  the  lives  of  the 
people. 

These  shameful  conditions  have  long  been 
a  reproach  to  Ecuador.  But  a  backward 
Government  has  been  slow  in  attempting  any 
reformation.  For  years  our  Department 
of  State  has  been  trying  to  make  the  Ecua- 
dorean  Government  realize  the  necessity  for 
sanitation,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but 
also  on  ours.  It  is  a  vital  matter  to  us. 
Army  medical  officers  in  the  Canal  Zone 
have  declared  that,  if  Guayaquil  remains  as 
at  present  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  op^ened. 
ships  from  that  port  must  either  be  barred 
from  passage  through  the  Canal  or  sub- 
jected to  such  rigorous  quarantine  regula- 
tions as  to  delay  their  passage  for  days  or 
even  weeks. 

Guayaquil  thus  becomes  a  point  of  inter- 
national moment.  Nor  does  this  condition 
affect  America  alone.  The  shipping  of  the 
entire  world  is  menaced. 


GUAYAQUIL   TO 
BE   CLEANED 

Owing  to  the  pressure  from  our  State 
Department,  a  plan  has  now  been  reached 
to  clean  Guayaquil.  It  is  interesting — and 
some  alarmists  think  significant — to  note  the 
an ti- American  sentiment  animating  the  pro- 
posed contracts,  as  the  newspapers  report 
them.  One  clause  stipulates  that  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  English  firm  to  which  the 
contract  is  given  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  work.  Another  clause  declares 
that  the  bulk  of  the  work  must  not  be  done 
by  any  Americans.  Neither  can  the  necessary 
supplies  be  bought  in  the  United  States. 
Finally,  American  engineers,  while  not  barred, 
must  be  in  the  minority  1 

Across  the  Ecuadorean  border  lies  Peru, 
a  west  coast  country  similarly  situated,  but 
far  larger  and  of  far  greater  importance. 
To  show  how  Peruvians  regard  the  above 
contracts  we  have  but  to  read  the  *'  West 
Coast  Leader,"  published  at  Lima,  the  Peru- 
vian capital.     It  says  : 

Poor  Ecuador!  What  inhuman  sufferings 
she  has  undergone  at  the  malicious  hands  -of 
Uncle  Sam,  who  will  give  his  ease-loving 
neighbor  no  peace  merely  because  that  neigh- 
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bor  chooses  to  dump  hfs  fever-breeding  refuse 
in  his  own  front  yard. 

Incidentally,  a  Yankee  built  the  great  Guaya- 
quil and  Quito  [the  capital  of  Ecuador]  railway, 
which  is  to-day  the  backbone  of  Ecuadorean 
commercial  life.  Yankees  have  also  built  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  will  bring  Ecuadorean 
products  thousands  of  miles  nearer  the  great 
European  and  North  American  markets.  And 
for  these  princely  gifts  the  thanks  doled  out  by 
Ecuador  are  such  as  the  rabid  outbursts  of 
international  ill  feeling  so  unfortunately  illus- 
trated in  the  present  instance. 

These  "  rabid  outbursts  **  may  occasionally 
occur  in  such  backward  civilizations  as  those 
of  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  But 
they  are  not  characteristic  of  the  greater 
civilizations  to  the  south. 


THE   CHILDREN'S 
VILLAGE  ■ 

One  way  to  keep  prisoners  in  durance  is  tOw 
make  life  in  jail  so  attractive  that  they  won't 
want  to  escape.  That  is  substantially  the 
method  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the 
Children's  Village  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York. 

The  Village,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  is  not  a  prison 
in  fact,  but,  inasmuch  as  it  exists  for  the  cor- 
rection and  regeneration  of  boys  committed 
from  the  juvenile  courts  of  New  York  City 
for  all  manner  of  offenses  for  which  they 
would  go  to  prison  but  for  their  tender  age, 
the  analogy  holds  good.  Since  the  Village 
was  established  in  the  beautiful  Echo  Hills 
of  Westchester  County  eight  years  ago  its 
directors  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  bolts,  chains,  walls,  guards,  and  the  usual 
means  by  which  the  continued  presence  of 
persons  in  a  given  locality  is  assured.  These 
prison  adjuncts  simply  don't  exist  in  the 
Village.  And  yet,  with  a  population  of  550 
healthy  boys,  endowed  with  all  the  restlessness 
of  youth,  the  yearly  average  of  attempts  to 
escape  isn't  more  than  seven  or  eight  at  the 
most. 

To  understand  why  even  the  Wanderlust 
of  youth  calls  almost  in  vain  amonj;  the  Echo 
Hills  one  has  only  to  see  the  Village.  As 
one  approaches  it  up  a  road  that  winds 
among  alternating  patches  of  forest  and 
plots  of  immaculate  lawn  one  expects  to 
come  upon  the  handsome  manor  house  of 
some  baron  of  finance.  And  when  one  sud- 
denly emerges  upon  a  high  plateau,  rimmed 
by  twenty-eight  handsome  residences  of 
stucco  and  shingle,  it  gives  one  a  shock  to 
be  told  that  these  "  cottages,"  as  they  are 


modestly  called,  are  not  the  residences  of 
suburban  millionaires,  but  that  each  is  a 
shelter  for  a  score  of  exuberant  boys, 
watched  over  by  a  "  house  mother  "  and  a 
**  house  father,"  who  give  these  youngsters 
the  intimate  attention  that  many  of  them 
missed  in  their  "  homes  "  in  the  slums  of 
New  York. 

WHY   THE   CHILDREN'S 
VILLAGE   SUCCEEDS 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Children *s 
Village  lies  in  the  fact  that  theJboys  are^  given 
plenty  to.  do  in  the  direction  of  their  natural 
bent. 

Half  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  regular 
public  school  course,  but  during  the  remainder 
the  villagers  work  in  the  vocational  school  of 
the  institution  at  whatever  trade  they  elect, 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  must  adhere 
to  their  original  choice.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  energy  expended  in  these  vocational 
courses  is  directed  to  some  very  practical  end. 
Thus,  under  the  guidance  of  competent 
instructors,  the  boys  construct  their  own 
houses  and  the  furniture  therein,  and  them- 
selves install  all  accessories  such.as  plumbing, 
electric  wiring,  etc.  Juvenile  tailors  make  ^ 
the  clothing  of  the  community,  youthful 
shoemakers  shoe  the  village,  young  farmers 
raise  vegetables  and  live  stock  for  the  con- 
sumption of  themselves  and  their  compan- 
ions, and  all  the  printing  for  the  village  is 
done  by  boys  in  the  printing  school.  Others 
construct  telephone  and  telegraph  systems, 
provide  entertainment  by  their  participation 
in  ^the  village  brass  band,  and  furnish  fire 
protection  by  the  maintenance  of  two  fire 
companies. 

The  development  of  the  individual  bo\'  is 
fostered  by  the  close  attention  to  individual 
needs  possible  when  boys  of  the  same  t}'pe 
or  grade  are  segregated  under  the  care  of  a 
house  father  and  house  mother,  and  by  the 
system  of  rewards  which  puts  it  in  a  boy's 
power  to  earn  cash  credits  up  to  ten  mills  a 
day. 

'i'he  terms  for  boys  committed  to  the  Vil- 
lage range  from  two  to  three  years.  I'pon 
their  discharge  the  boys  are  either  returned 
to  their  homes  in  the  city  or  are  sent  to 
homes  found  for  them  in  rural  districts  of  the 
country,  usually  in  the  Middle  West.  A 
careful  *'  follow  up  system  "  has  proved  that 
seventy-four  per  cent  of  those  who  return 
to  their  old  haunts  become  useful  citizens, 
while  the  number  of  those  sent  into  a  new 
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environment     who    "  make     good "     there 
amounts  to  ninety  per  cent. 

THE  "BEST  SELLERS" 
FOR  1913 

The  *'  Bookman,"  which  gives  the  latest 
news  about  books  and  writers,  and  combines 
the  journalistic  instinct  with  literary  knowl- 
edge and  feeling,  has  recently  published  its  list 
of  the  six  "  best  sellers  "  for  the  year.  This 
does  not  mean  that  these  six  stories  are  the 
most  p>opular  stories  now  in  the  hands  of 
American  readers,  but  that,  under  the  system 
which  the  **  Bookman  "  has  developed,  they 
have  made  the  highest  record.  These  books 
are  *^  The  Inside  of  the  Cup/'  *•  V.  V.'s 
Eyes,"  *'  The  Heart  of  the  Hills,"  -  The 
Amateur  Gentleman,"  "  The  Judgment 
House,"  and  '*  Laddie."  This  list  omits 
some  of  the  ablest  novels  of  the  season. 
One  does  not  find,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Watts*s 
**  Van  Cleve  "  nor  Miss  Gather's  *'  O  Pio- 
neers I"  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a 
cheap  or  vulgar  book  on  the  list.  Mr.  Farnol's 
**  The  Amateur  Gentleman  "  is,  it  is  true,  a 
manufactured  story,  a  kind  of  tour  de  force ; 
but  the  skill  with  which  it  is  done  justifies  it, 
and  the  love  of  the  old-fashioned  ronxantic 
persists,  and  is  a  normal  human  taste. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  written  much  better 
novels  than  *•  The  Inside  of  the  Cup,"  but  no 
one.  whatever  his  objections  may  be  to  the 
inferences  and  conclusions  of  the  novelist, 
doubts  the  sincerity  or  the  seriousness  of  the 
story.  *'  V.  V.'s  Eyes  "  is  not  great  litera- 
ture. Its  style  is  far  from  faultless  ;  but  it  is 
a  winning  story  which  makes  kindness  attrac- 
tive without  making  it  a  text. 

One  is  always  out  of  doors  and  with  primi- 
tive people  in  Mr.  Fox's  stories,  and  "  The 
Heart  of  the  Hills,"  like  *'  The  Little  Shep- 
herd of  Kingdom  Come,"  is  a  refreshing  tale, 
far  from  the  madding  crowd,  from  hectic 
fiction,  and  from  many  other  disagreeable  and 
unwholesome  things.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
has  written  better  stories  than  '*  The  Judg- 
ment House,"  but  when  an  able  man  falls 
below  his  own  best  standards  what  he  does 
is  better  worth  while  than  the  common place- 
ness  of  the  unable  man.  Mrs.  Gene  Strat- 
ton- Porter's  "  Laddie  "  is  one  of  those  stories 
which  disarm  the  critic.  He  is  glad  to 
know  that  people  read  it. 

On  the  whole,  this  group  of  stories  is  en- 
couraging. It  shows,  what  has  often  been 
shown  before,  that  the  cynics  are  wrong  in 
declaring  that  the  public  has  no  taste   and 


that  a  book  that  sells  must  necessarily  be  a 
book  that  is  not  worth  buying.  It  shows, 
too,  that  the  majority  of  people  have  not  yet 
bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  lubricity ; 
and  that  the  unclean  story  has  not  yet  become 
normal  in  this  countr>'.  If  the  fiction  which 
is  widely  read  is  not  the  fiction  of  genius,  it 
is  at  least  the  fiction  of  ability,  skill,  and  the 
wholesome  life. 

BEARDING    THE    DEVIL 
IN   HIS    DEN 

Some  years  ago  an  energetic  and  voluble 
guide  was  urging  a  party  of  tourists  up 
the  last  steep  slope  that  leads  to  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius.  Ankle-deep  in  ashes,  they  strug- 
gled along  until  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  brink.  Then  they  turned  and  looked 
longingly  back  at  the  little  station  below.  The 
guide  launched  his  last  argument.  *'  Come 
up,"  he  called  to  his  timid  flock.  "  Vou  go  to 
Rome  to  see  the  Pope,  why  not  come  here 
to  see  the  devil  .^"  The  devil  has  now  not 
only  been  thus  distantly  approached,  but  has 
twice  been  bearded  in  his  den. 

Last  May  Professor  Malladra,  assistant  to 
Professor  Mercalli,  the  scientist  in  charge 
of  the  Government  observatory  on  Mount 
Vesuvius,  descended  far  into  the  crater  of  this 
volcano.  He  secured  many  excellent  photo- 
graphs, one  of  which  was  published  in  I'he 
Outlook  for  November  8,  1913. 

His  record  has  now  been  broken  bv  an 
American  newspaper  man,  Frederick  Bur- 
lingham.  The  latter  took  with  him  three 
Italian  assistants.  For  several  nights  the 
four  men  slept  on  the  summit  of  the  vol- 
cano, awaiting  a  favorable  moment  for  the 
descent.  Their  opportunity  came  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  They  took  with  them  a  camera 
and  a  heavy  cinematograph  machine.  In  a 
despatch  to  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  Mr.  Bur- 
lingham  describes  the  last  part  of  his  hazard- 
ous journey  as  follows : 

As  my  companions  kept  talking  of  dan- 
ger, I  volunteered  to  carry  the  cinematograph 
machine,  weighing  nearly  thirty  pounds.  1 
a'so  had  to  carry  the  half-plate  camera. 
Sonnino  carried  the  tripod,  which  weighed 
twenty  pounds.  While  descending  below  the 
third  precipice,  almost  immediately  over  the 
large  sulphur  fumerole,  the  wind  changed  and 
we  were  enveloped  in  dense  sulphur  fumes. 
A  cloud  of  dangerous  acid  fumes  came  next. 
We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  tie  cloths 
around  our  faces.  We  stood  motionless  there 
for  twenty  minutes,  breathing  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, hoping  for  the  fumes  to  pass. 

As  they  continued,  we  decided  to  descend 
further,  and  eventually  reached  the  floor  of  the 
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crater  by  passing  over  a  steep  slope  between 
the  sulpnurous  fumerole  and  the  main  mouth  of 
the  crater  which  was  opened  in  July.  There 
was  no  immediate  danger  there,  so  we  took  a 
motion  picture  of  the  new  crater  and  the  pre- 
cipitous surrounding  walls.  Then  I  suggested 
making  a  descent  of  two  hundred  feet  through 
the  tunnel  to  the  mouih.  Sonnino,  who  is  an 
expert  on  Vesuvius,  warned  me  that  the  lives 
of  all  would  be  in  danger,  but  we  finally  agreed 
to  take  the  risk.  I  continued  to  carry  the 
cinema  machine.  We  reached  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  from  which  red-hot  smoke  was  issuing 
in  a  great  volume.  I  estimated  that  the  tem- 
perature was  six  hundred  degrees  centigrade. 
We  got  back  to  the  surface  without  any  inci- 
dent worth  relating. 

There  is  something  which  sounds  not  un- 
joumalistic  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  state- 
ment. Either  the  temperature  which  Mr. 
Burlingham  is  reported  as  experiencing  is 
somewhat  exaggerated  or  he  must  have  the 
skin  of  a  salamander.  Six  hundred  cen- 
tigrade is  over  eleven  hundred  Fahren- 
heit, the  scale  in  which  we  commonly  estimate 
the  precise  degree  of  our  discomfort.  No 
one  has  seemed  to  question  Mr.  Burling- 
ham's  statement,  however,  that  he  reached 
a  point  in  the  volcano  1,212  feet  below  the 
edge  of  the  crater. 

PARSIFAL 

Those  who  heard  '-Parsifal"  at  Bayreuth 
a  generation  ago  remember  the  shock  to  the 
feelings  of  all  perfect  Wagnerites  when  it 
was  proposed  to  produce  the  drama  else- 
where. Its  composer,  Richard  Wagner,  had 
thoroughly  sympathized  with  this  feeling. 
Because  of  its  religious  character,  he  desired 
that  its  performances  should  take  place  only 
at  Bayreuth.  The  Festspielhaus — the  thea- 
ter built  by  him  and  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  production  of  his  works — stands  on  a  hill 
near  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  forests 
where  one  may  walk  during  the  hour  between 
each  act  of  the  music-dramas.  The  restful 
and  rather  reverent  spirit  thus  engendered  is 
in  harmony  with  the  motive  of  the  Parsifal 
legend — the  striving  of  one  who  is  simple 
and  ignorant,  and  yet  sympathetic  and  loving, 
to  rescue  men  from  sin,  and  in  particular  to 
revivify  the  knightly  "  Round  Table,"  that 
religious  brotherhood  for  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  Grail  or  Holy  Sangreal,  the  vessel 
in  which  the  last  drops  of  our  Saviour's  blood 
as  he  hung  on  the  cross  were  caught. 

Until  the  late  Heinrich  Conried  brought 
•♦  Parsifal  "  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera- House, 
New  York  City,  the  work  remained  exclu- 
sively the   property  of   the  Bayreuth  Fest- 


spielhaus. In  Ekirope  "  Parsifal "  was  pro- 
tected by  copyright,  which  expired  with  1913. 

Accordingly,  the  first  performances  of 
**  Parsifal "  in  Europe  outside  of  Bayreuth 
took  place  on  New  Year's  Day,  1914.  To 
maintain  as  many  traditions  as  possible,  the 
Deutsches  Opemhaus  in  Charlottenburg,  Ber- 
lin, heralded  each  act  within  and  without  the 
theater  by  trumpets,  which,  as  at  Bayreuth, 
played  the  leading  motives  of  the  act  to  follow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enthusiasm 
shown  for  Wagner  in  Latin-American  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  Germany.  On  New  Year's 
Day  "  Parsifal  "  received  a  great  ovation  at 
Paris,  as  also  at  Rome,  Milan,  and  Bologna  in 
Italy,  and  at  Madrid  and  Barcelona  in  Spain. 


THE  MORGAN  FIRM  AND  IN- 
TERLOGKING  DIREGTORATES 

When  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  announced  last  week  that  he  and  his 
partners  were  resigning  from  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  some  of  the  leading  railway, 
industrial,  and  financial  corporations  of  the 
country,  the  announcement  was  treated  as  a 
**  headliner  "  .by  the  newspapers.  And  it 
was  rightly  so  treated.  For  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &:  Co.  is  certainly 
the  most  distinguished  and  probably  the 
most  influential  banking  house  in  the  United 
States.  When  it  announces  a  new  and 
radical  policy  in  the  conduct  of  its  business, 
the  event  is  one  of  the  first  importance. 

This  new  and  radical  policy  is  the  aban- 
donment of  the  "  interlocking  directorate." 
Mr.  Morgan  says  that  his  firm  is  relinquish- 
ing this  method  of  doing  business,  so  potent 
in  American  finance  and  industry  during  the 
last  decade,  in  deference  to  public  sentiment. 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  true,  although  Mr. 
Morgan's  statement  does  not  say  so,  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
themselves  has  undergone  a  change.  In  a 
recent  interview  in  Washington,  President 
Wilson,  referring  to  an  epigram  of  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  spoke  as  follows : 

It  has  been  said  that  you  cannot  "unscramble 
eggs,'  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  toadmit  it;  but 
1  can  see  to  it  that  in  all  cases  before  they  are 
scrambled  they  are  not  put  in  the  same  basket 
and  intrusted  to  the  same  group  of  persons. 

The  President  went  on  to  explain  that  what 
he  objects  to  is  not  the  existence  of  great 
individual  combinations,  but  a  combination  of 
the  combinations.     *'  The    real   danger,"  he 
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said,  "  is  that  the  same  groups  of  men  con- 
trol chains  of  banks,  systems  of  railways, 
whole  series  of  manufacturing  enterprises, 
great  mining  projects,  great  enterprises  for 
the  development  of  the  natural  water  power 
of  the  country,  all  threaded  together  in  the 
personnel  of  a  series  of  boards*  of  directors 
in  a  community  of  interest  more  formidable 
than  any  conceivable  combination  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws." 

This,  we  think,  expresses  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  day  about  interlocking  directo- 
rates. The  interlocking  directorate  does  not 
permit  of  Government  supervision.  The 
regularly  organized  incorporated  company 
does.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  to-day 
any  better  than  he  could  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  no  man  can  be  either  an  effi- 
cient or  sincere  director  of  two  corporations 
in  which  there  is  not  a  natural  community  of 
interests.  It  is  this  principle,  now  so  rapidly 
being  crystallized  in  public  sentiment,  that 
Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  recognize  and 
adopt. 

We  think  they  show  a  sound  judgment 
and  a  large  view  of  the  future  in  the  course 
of  action  which  they  have  taken.  This  action 
is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  significant 
events  in  the  bloodless  revolution  which  is 
going  on  in  the  social  and  political  structure 
of  this  country — a  revolution  which  will  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  Government  supervision 
in  the  field  of  business.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  The  Outlook  has  contended  for  this 
principle,  sometimes  against  bitter  criticism, 
for  more  than  ten  years. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  CHINA 

The  latest  acts  of  Yuan  Shi-kai,  the  Chinese 
President,  make  him  seem  a  despot.  He 
was  chosen,  first,  provisionally  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Nanking,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal, a  choice  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Parliament  at  Peking,  the  present  capital. 
A  provisional  Constitution  was  drafted.  It 
proved  to  be  impracticable.  A  draft  Consti- 
tution, prepared  by  a  committee  of  five  and 
revised  by  a  committee  of  sixty,  elected  by 
the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  also  proves 
to  be  unsuitable,  for  it  would  leave  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  Parliament. 

Never  did  a  Parliament  have  such  a 
chance  at  nation-making ;  perhaps  never 
did  a  Parliament  so  wantonly  throw  away 
the  chance.      The.  Chinese  are  not   to  be 


blamed,  however,  as  one  might  blame  a 
people  experienced  in  popular  self-govern- 
ment. Having  had  as  ruler  an  Emperor  with 
all  power,  the  Chinese  Parliamentarians  went 
to  the  other  extreme  and  provided  for  a 
President  with  no  power. 

They  brought  forth  a  Constitution  to  per- 
petuate themselves  and  to  reduce  their  l*resi- 
dent's  powers  to  a  minimum.  The  proposed 
Constitution  would  have  taken  from  him 
almost  all  power  of  dissolving  Parliament, 
thereby  depriving  him  of  his  most  effective 
weapon  of  defense  against  a  legislature 
either  not  really  representative  of  the  people 
or  unreasonably  hostile. 

Of  course  a  practical  politician  like  Yuan 
resented  this.  He  requested  permission  to 
put  his  case  before  the  committee  which  had 
evolved  the  half-baked  Constitution.  The 
committee  repeatedly  refused  either  to 
receive  the  President  or  his  delegates,  or 
to  listen  to  his  views.  One  might  suppose 
that  the  views  of  one  who  had  had  two  years* 
experience  in  managing  the  Republic  would 
have  been  valuable. 

Goaded  by  this.  Yuan  swept  the  Opposition 
out  of  existence.  He  issued  a  mandate  de- 
nouncing the  Kuomingtang  (the  Nationalist) 
party,  which  had  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred members  in  Parliament.  As  The  Outlook 
has  already  reported,  his  ostensible  reason  was 
their  complicity  in  the  recent  rebellion.  The 
Government  had,  it  claims,  ample  proof  of 
this.  By  a  stroke  of  his  pen  Yuan  then 
decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  party  and  the 
expulsion  of  its  members  from  Parliament — 
about  half  the  total  membership.  Thus,  de- 
clared Yuan,  would  he  remove  treasonable 
men  from  p>ositions  of  public  trust.  Doubtless, 
many  members  of  this  party  had  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  rebels ; 
others,  doubtless,  were  innocent  and  may  have 
actually  discountenanced  armed  rebellion. 
Nevertheless,  in  Yuan *s  opinion,  the  Kuoming- 
tang was  a  seditious  organization.  If  so, 
membership  in  it  must  be  regarded  as  sedi- 
tious activity.  If  any  one  did  not  wish  to  be 
so  classed,  he  must  withdraw  from  it. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  of  Yuan's 
reasons,  and  undoubtedly  the  lesser  one. 
What  actuated  him  primarily  was  to  remove 
opposition  to  a  Constitution  which  should 
give  him  what  he  considered  an  executive's 
proper  and  necessary  power  for  the  conduct 
of  an  administration. 

The  result  of  unseating  so  many  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  made  a  quorum  of  either 
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house  impossible.  The  expulsion  of  the 
members  also  invalidated  the  draft  of  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  the  Parliament. 
This  was  just  what  Yuan  wanted. 

The  Chinese  Parliament  is  now  suspended. 
The  resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed  by 
those  members  of  both  houses  who  re- 
mained after  Yuan's  decree  dissolving  the 
Kuomingtang  and  depriving  its  members  of 
their  seats  in  Parliament.  Until  the  "  reserve 
members "  report,  a  conference  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Japanese  Elder  Statesmen 
will  act.  The  conference  is  to  be  composed 
of  eight  representatives  of  President  Yuan, 
two  representatives  of  the  Cabinet,  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  nine  Ministries, 
four  from  Mongolia,  four  from  Tibet,  and  two 
from  each  province,  the  total  being  seventy- 
one. 

These  men  are  to  have  no  executive  power ; 
they  are  endowed  only  with  consultative 
and  deliberative  functions.  They  are  thus 
not  an  administrative  committee,  as  the 
despatches  report,  but  a  privy  council.  By 
the  time  a  Constitution  has  been  redrafted 
there  will  presumably  be  enough  members 
of  Parliament  present  in  Peking  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation. 

At  first  blush  Yuan's  acts  seem  mere 
usurpation  and  tyranny.  They  seem  entirely 
destructive  of  free  institutions.  Yet,  in  our 
opinion,  the  acts,  even  if  they  have  trans- 
gressed the  provisional  law,  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  preparation  for  a  dictatorship. 

The  trouble  with  the  Parliamentary  framers 
of  the  Constitution  has  been  that  they  have 
been  unwilling  to  trust  the  President.  Now, 
the  President  may  be  no  better  than  he 
should  be.  But  he  has  proved  himself  the 
one  force  making  for  stability  in  China,  and 
as  such  is  worthy  of  confidence.  At  all 
events,  political  relations  in  China,  as  every- 
where else,  can  be  conducted  only  on  a  basis 
of  mutual  confidence.  The  Chinese  Parlia- 
mentarians are  now  paying  for  their  mistrust. 

Meanwhile,  despite  his  seeming  tendency 
to  despotism,  Yuan  continues  more  than  ever 
to  command  the  confidence  of  most  foreign- 
ers and  many  natives  as  *'  the  strong  man  of 
China."  They  regard  it  as  necessary  for  the 
consolidation  of  government  that  he  should 
have  his  way,  even  though  they  are  suspicious 
as  to  his  means  of  obtaining  it. 

There  must  be  a  strong  government  in 
China.  That  is  the  first  necessity.  But,  if 
fairness  obtains  in  its  evolution,  it  will  be  a 
democratic  and  not  a  despotic  government. 


A  RECOGNITION  OF    PUBLIC 

SERVICE 

There  are  courts  and  courts,  and  there 
are  judges  and  judges.  Among  those  inter- 
preters of  the  law  who  deserve  recognition 
for  integrity,  ability,  and  enormous  industry, 
Judge  George  L.  Ingraham,  Presiding  Justice 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  County  of  New  York,  is 
conspicuous.  The  members  of  his  class 
in  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  University 
recently  presented  to  the  Appellate  Division 
a  portrait  of  Judge  Ingraham,  which  The 
Outlook  reproduces  in  this  week's  issue. 
The  class  includes  a  number  of  men  of 
distinction  at  the  bar.  Justice  Francis  M. 
Clark  sits  on  the  same  bench  with  Judge 
Ingraham,  while  J  udge  George  C.  Holt  sits  on 
the  l)ench  of  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Other  members  of  the  class  have  filled  judicial 
positions.  One  was  for  a  long  time  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Another  has  been  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  Still  another, 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Nelson,  was  a  journalist  of 
distinction  and  a  writer  on  Constitutional 
and  governmental  questions,  ending  his  career 
as.  a  much-honored  professor  in  Williams 
College.  Several  law}*ers  of  distinction  are 
members  of  the  class. 

The  presentation  happily  tempered  for- 
mality with  the  intimacy  of  friendship.  Mr. 
Stetson,  who  made  the  address  on  behalf  of  the 
class,  emphasized,  among  other  public  services. 
Judge  Ingraham 's  service  to  his  profession 
by  his  endeavor  to  improve  the  quality  of 
bar  examinations,  and  so  to  advance  the  char- 
acter of  its  members.  Mr.  Justice  Clarke,  in 
accepting  the  portrait,  not  only  expressed  the 
warm  regard  in  which  Judge  Ingraham  was 
held  by  his  associates  and  their  profound 
respect  for  his  intellectual  qualities,  but  made 
a  striking  report  of  his  industry.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Appellate  Division  at  the 
time  of  its  creation  on  January  1,  1896,  and 
became  its  Presiding  Judge  three  years  ago. 
His  father,  Judge  Daniel  P.  Ingraham,  sat 
thirty-five  years  in  various  courts ;  and  the 
judicial  service  of  the  two  men,  father  and 
son,  covers  a  period  of  sixty-six  years.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  in  which  Judge  Ingra- 
ham has  acted  as  judge  he  has  participated 
in  the  decision  of  15,295  calendar  cases  and 
has  written  2,553  opinions.  He  takes  all  the 
motions  made  before  the  Court,  and  last  year 
there  were  754.     He  reads  all  the  records  in 
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disciplinary  proceedings,  constantly  consult- 
ing with  the  Committee  on  Character,  and 
surveying  its  work.  He  is  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  two  Bar  Associations. 
He  makes  alterations,  revises  and  enforces 
the  rules,  and  deals  with  a  great  number 
of  other  important  matters.  His  ability  to 
despatch  business  is  almost  phenomenal,  and 
the  record  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  this 
respect  is  extraordinary.  After  the  first  three 
months  the  calendar  is  cleared  each  month. 

Judge  Clarke  characterized  his  associate  as 
a  man  who  minimizes  technicalities,  uses 
every  effort  to  simplify  and  hasten  procedure, 
regards  a  lawyer  who  betrays  his  client  or 
deceives  the  court  as  a  traitor  to  his  profes- 
sion and  an  enemy  to  the  State.  **  His  soul 
flames  with  righteous  indignation.^'  He  has 
driven  his  associates  with  a  velvet  glove,  but 
no  less  steel-knuckled  hand,  up  to  his  own 
standard  of  incessant  work.  To  that  work 
he  has  contributed  the  highest  intellectual 
qualities  :  knowledge  of  the  law,  fertility  of 
resource,  wide  acquaintance  with  New  York, 
broad  sympathy,  common  sense,  and  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  justice. 

A  man  who  performs  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult functions  which  society  lays  on  its  mem- 
bers and  is  honored  by  his  classmates  who 
have  followed  his  career  with  critical  as  well 
as  affectionate  interest,  and  by  his  judicial 
associates  who  know  him  in  the  work  and 
worry  of  a  very  honorable  and  arduous  posi- 
tion, is  entitled  to  the  most  distinguished 
recognition  that  can  be  given  him  by  a  com- 
munity which  too  often  takes  heroic  work  on 
its  behalf  and  absolute  fidelity  to  its  interests 
for  granted. 


THE  LAWAND  THE  PROPHETS 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman,  the  able  and  very 
active  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Minne- 
ap>olis,  Minnesota,  secured  the  passage,  at  the 
recent  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  City,  of  a  resolution 
expres.sing  the  desire  and  purpose  of  that 
Church  to  undertake  a  preaching  mission 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
distinctly  evangelical  in  character;  and  a 
committee  of  four  bishops,  four  clergymen, 
and  four  laymen  is  to  be  app)oihted  to  give 
effectiveness  to  this  undertaking.  The  pre- 
amble declares  that  the  age  "  calls  in  no  un- 
certain way  for  a  revival  of  the  prophetic 
ministry."     Nothing  could  be  more  timely, 


or,  if  effectively  organized  and  wisely  directed, 
more  fruitful,  than  the  revival  of  personal 
preaching  which  shall  reach  the  American 
people  in  every  section  of  the  country.  At 
the  moment  the  country  is  going  through  a 
period  of  intense  activity  of  moral  life.  W  ith 
this  activity  The  Outlook  not  only  fully  s>ni- 
pathizes,  but  believes  it  to  be  an  expression 
of  a  genuine  revival  of  religion  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  people  ;  a  new 
endeavor  to  put  into  effect  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  such  a  mover'ent  needs  to  be  accom- 
panied and  enforced  by  powerful  state- 
ment of  Christian  truth,  and  a  definite  appli- 
cation of  that  truth  to  individual  life.  Flvery 
church  that  depends  on  institutional  methods 
necessarily  doubles  its  responsibility  ;  for  the 
institutional  church  can  never  take  the  place 
of  the  inspirational  church  ;  and  work  with 
the  hands,  or  even  with  the  heart,  must  be 
always  reinforced  by  work  on  the  human 
will.  There  cannot  be  a  strong  institutional 
church  unless  there  is  behind  it  a  powerful 
spiritual  church.  A  great  extension  of  a 
lighting  or  heating  system  involves  a  more 
powerful  dynamo.  Nor  can  ethical  and  phil- 
anthropic activity  be  long  sustained  without 
the  reinforcement  of  a  clear  and  decisive 
statement  of  the  faith  and  the  constant  feed- 
ing of  the  sources  of  the  active  impulse  with 
a  stream  of  faith  and  love.  The  Church  has 
set  in  motion  great  forces.  It  must  stand 
behind  those  forces  and  interpret  and  direct 
them.  This  is  its  prophetic  office  ;  and  any 
revival  of  this  great  function  on  a  great  scale 
is  to  be  welcomed,  as  putting  behind  the 
modern  movement  the  spiritual  power  with- 
out which  it  must  sooner  or  later  lose  its 
impulse. 

Because  this  is  an  active  age,  zealously 
seeking  for  the  best  methods  of  helping  peo- 
ple practically  and  providing  the  best  vital 
conditions,  there  is  danger  that  it  may  come 
to  rely  on  law  and  organization  instead  of 
the  spirit  and  character  which  are  always 
the  determining  forces  in  every  civilization. 
Forms  of  government  are  valuable  and  effect- 
ive only  as  they  express  national  character  ; 
organization  and  laws  are  beneficial  onl}-  as 
they  register  real  public  opinion.  At  this 
moment  many  people  are  cherishing  the  delu- 
sion that  society  can  be  made  over  by  mak- 
ing laws  ;  and  the  statute-books  are  already 
crowded  with  laws,  many  of  which  are  entirely 
inoperative.  Congress  and  the  Legislatures 
of  forty-eight  States  are  continually  making 
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laws,  and  in  many  cases  the  putting  of  a  law 
on  the  statute-books  marks  the  end  of  an  effort 
toward  reform.  Laws  are  of  value  in  great  part 
because  of  their  educational  effect.  There 
are  some  abuses  which  they  can  remove 
directly ;  there  are  many  which  they  can 
reach  only  because  they  define  a  new  ideal 
or  embody  a  new  principle,  and  so  put  before 
people  another  standard.  But  there  are 
many  laws  which  are  fatally  defective  because 
they  endeavor  to  deal  with  things  which  can- 
not be  reached  by  legislative  action.  Society 
will  never  become  thoroughly  sound  and. 
sweet  except  by  the  moralization  of  its  mem- 
bers.    There  must  be  a  change  of  the  heart 


of  society  before  it  will  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.  The  right  spirit  is  a 
thousand  times  more  searching,  exacting,  and 
effective  than  the  most  rigid  regulation. 

The  prophetic  function  in  the  Church  is  to 
declare  steadily  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  will 
of  God  is  written,  not  on  tablets  of  stone,  but 
on  the  heart  and  in  the  conscience  of  men. 
By  all  means  let  the  outward  reform  be  car- 
ried forward  with  zeal  and  courage  ;  but  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  inward  reform 
which  makes  conscience  a  light  to  a  man's 
feet  and  fills  him  with  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
which  imposes  few  laws  but  sheds  warmth 
and  light  on  the  whole  world. 


THREE  MINUTES  TO   CHILDREN 


I— THE   MAN   WHO   GIVES  SOMETHING  WORTH 

COMING   FOR 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


SOME  seven  or  eight  years  ago  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City.  The  church,  like 
other  city  churches,  had  experienced  ups  and 
downs  in  its  history.  When  Dr.  Coffin  was 
called,  the  congregation  did  not  more  than  half 
fill  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  there  was  prac- 
tically no  one  in  the  galleries.  The  music  was 
rendered  by  a  quartet  choir  of  fair  but  not 
extraordinary  quality.  The  congregation  took 
no  vocal  part  in  the  service,  which  recalled  to 
me  my  brother  Vaughan's  emendation  of  the 
psalm,  *'  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O  God ; 
yea,  let  four  people  in  the  gallery  praise 
thee."  The  congregation  was  composed  of 
well-to-do  people  and  the  Sunday-school  of 
their  children.  The  congregation  was  small-; 
the  Sunday-school  was  small ;  the  church 
work  was  small.  And  to  a  stranger  occa- 
sionally happening  in  to  the  service  the 
atmosphere  seemed  one  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  inertness,  sometimes  inappropriately 
termed  "  conservative." 

Dr.  Coffin  belongs  to  a  well-known  and 
wealthy  family,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
entirely  independent  of  his  salary.  He  has 
given  himself  to  the  ministry  inspired  by 
what  may  be  called  the  ministerial  ambition — 
that  is,  the  desire  to  give  the  life  of  God  to 


the  souls  of  men.  Such  a  man  never  lacks 
a  message.  He  has  not  to  make  sermons ; 
they  grow.  Some  one  has  said  with  as  much 
truth  as  wit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  speaking  because  one  has 
to  say  something  and  speaking  because  one 
has  something  to  say.  One  who  is  called 
to  the  ministry  by  the  ministerial  ambition 
always  has  something  to  say.  Dr.  Coffin 
was,  and  still  is,  a  professor  of  homiletics — 
that  is,  the  art  of  preaching — in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Kut  this  did  not 
satisfy  his  ministerial  ambition,  and  he  was 
at  the  same  time  the  pastor  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  the  Bronx,  which  is  practically 
a  suburb  of  New  York,  though  politically  an 
important  borough  of  the  city.  When  he 
accepted  the  call  to  the  Madison  Avenue 
church,  on  the  corner  of  East  Seventv-third 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  he  did  not 
abandon  his  professorship. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  New  York  City,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  that  the  long  and  narrow  island 
of  Manhattan  is  divided,  in  what  used  to  be 
called  the  wpper  part  of  the  City  of  New 
York — that  is,  the  part  lying  between  P'ifty- 
ninth  Street  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
Street — by  Central  Park.  Fifth  Avenue  bor- 
ders Central  Park  on  the  east ;  parallel  to 
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it  and  in  the  following  order  are  Madison 
Avenue,  Fourth  Avenue,  Lexington  Avenue, 
Third  Avenue,  and  other  avenues  still  farther 
east.  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  most  wealthy  and 
has  been  the  most  fashionable  residential  street 
in  the  city.  Third  Avenue  is  one  of  the  least 
wealthy  residential  avenues  in  the  city,  being 
almost  wholly  given  up  to  shops  on  the  ground 
floor  and  rooms  or  flats  for  residence  on  the 
floors  above.  The  social,  or  at  least  the  finan- 
cial, grade  of  the  residences  in  this  district  can 
be  unerringly  measured  by  their  geographical 
relation  to  Fifth  and  Third  Avenues. 

Dr.  Coffin  is  a  believer  in  social  Chris- 
tianity.* He  believes  that  for  the  (Jhurch  and 
for  all  Christian  disciples  there  should  be 
some  better  measure  of  character  than  the 
size  of  the  pocketbook  or  the  texture  of  the 
dress.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said  that 
the  people  of  New  York  City  in  their  journey 
to  heaven  ride  in  first  and  second  class  cars. 
Dr.  Coffin  did  not  believe  in  this  classification 
of  pilgrims  to  the  celestial  city.  He  invited 
the  children  of  the  families  east  of  his  church 
into  his  church  Sunday-school.  They  came. 
Presently  the  Sunday-school  accommodations 
had  to  be  enlarged.  Some  of  the  children 
come  in  automobiles  or  in  carriages  from  the 
west,  some  come  on  foot  from  the  east. 
They  meet  together  in  the  same  classes — the 
child  of  the  millionaire  and  the  child  of  the 
butler  or  the  coachman.  Dr.  Coflftn  recruited 
a  large  chorus  choir  of  young  men  and  young 
women  from  this  growing  Sunday-school. 
He  asked  the  pew-holders  who  had  vacant 
seats  in  their  pews  to  notify  the  ushers  that 
they  might  seat  strangers  in  their  vacant  sit- 
tings. In  some  cases  the  stranger  was  a 
regular  attendant  from  the  Third  Avenue 
neighborhood  and  shared  the  pew  with  a  pew- 
holder  from  a  Plfth  Avenue  neighborhood. 
Dr.  Coffin  prepared  a  hymn-book  which  con- 
tained songs  of  social  service,  which  are  lacking 
in  most  church  hymn-books.  He  enriched  the 
service  by  some  written  prayers,  especially 
the  General  Confession  and  the  Genersil 
Thanksgiving,  and  by  inspiring  the  congre- 
gation to  taJce  vocal  part  in  these  prayers 
and  in  the  singing.  He  attacked  no  man's 
theology,  but  he  preached  a  religious  faith 
couched  in  forms  of  thought  fitted  to  the 
intellectual  temper  of  the  twentieth  century. 
And  he  took  advantage  of  the  theological 
liberty  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  accords 
to  its  ministers  and  welcomed  to  church  mem- 
bership anyone  who  in  faith  in  Christ  wished  to 
do  his  work  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  better- 


ment of  the  community,  and  believed  that  the 
church  would  help  him  to  do  so.  Dr.  Hodge 
once  said  that  there  should  be  no  other  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  the  church  than  the 
condition  presented  by  the  Bible  for  admis- 
sion to  heaven.  There  are  not  too  many 
ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  pulpits  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  principle  enunciated 
by  the  great  historic  representative  of  the 
most  conservative  theological  seminary  in 
Ameiica. 

Of  course  some  families  left  the  church. 
The  liberation  of  thought  and  the  democracy 
of  spirit  were  too  much  for  them.  But  three 
came  in  when  one  went  out.  And  they 
brought  their  children  with  them.  For  Dr. 
Coffin  preaches  every  Sunday  morning  a 
three-minute  sermon  to  children.  If  I  were 
not  writing  about  a  living  man,  I  would  say 
that  he  had  a  genius  for  preaching  to  chil- 
dren. But  one  does  not  always  like  to  say 
to  a  man's  face  what  he  is  willing  to  say 
behind  his  back.  The  result  has  proved 
that  the  way  to  get  children  to  come  to 
church  is  not  to  urge  their  parents  to  bring 
them.  It  is  to  give  the  children  something 
which  is  worth  their  coming  for  and  which  they 
think  is  worth  their  coming  for.  Not  every 
preacher  can  do  this  as  Dr.  Coffin  does  it. 
But  every  preacher  can  at  least  plan  to  give 
to  his  preaching  a  simplicity  which  will  en- 
able young  people  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate it,  to  put  into  every  sermon  some  illus- 
tration which  will  appeal  to  them,  and  not  to 
make  his  sermon  so  long  that  it  is  burden- 
some to  the  child  and  therefore  to  the  sym- 
pathizing parent. 

I  borrowed  from  a  friend  a  little  child  a 
few  Sundays  ago  and  took  her  with  me  to 
the  Madison  Avenue  Church.  I  found  it 
filled,  both  side  pews  and  center  pews,  back 
to  the  door.  I  found  children  scattered  in 
considerable  numbers  throughout  the  con- 
gregation, and,  at  a  guess,  sixty  or  seventy- 
five  boys  from  the  Sunday-school  in  one  of 
the  galleries,  and  I  believe  as  man\  girls  in 
the  other  gallery.  And  it  was  delightful  to 
see  my  little  companion  watch  the  preacher 
and  smile  to  her  mother  her  appreciation  of 
the  preacher's  points.  After  the  children's 
sermon,  while  the  congregation  was  singing 
a  hymn,  most  of  the  children  went  out.  I 
went  out  with  my  little  companion.  She  and 
I  had  gotten  enough  to  think  about  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  something  we  could  both 
practice  on  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Type 
cannot  give  to  the  reader  the  personality  of 
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the  preacher,  nor  his  spirit  of  companionship 
with  children,  nor  his  understanding  of  the 
child's   point   of   view.     These    the    reader 


must  imagine  for  himself  as  best  he  can  as 
he  reads  this  sermon  about  the  man  that 
swallowed  himself. 


II— THE   MAN   THAT  SWALLOWED  HIMSELF 

BY  HENRY  SLOANE  COFFIN 


Boys  and  girls,  I  suppose  you  have  all 
seen  performers  of  tricks  who  pretended  to 
swallow  an  egg,  or  a  baseball,  or  even  a 
sword ;  but  I  don't  believe  any  of  you  have 
ever  heard  of  a  man  who  could  begin  with 
his  toes  and  swallow  down  his  entire  self.  If 
you  will  look  up  in  your  Bibles,  when  you  go 
home,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  turn  to 
the  twelfth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  you 
will  read,  *'  The  lips  of  a  fool  will  swallow  up 
himself."  You  see,  the  Bible  does  not  con- 
sider this  man  clever,  for  it  calls  him  a  fool ; 
and  surely  he  is  a  fool,  for  who  would  like  to 
swallow  himself,  so  that  all  that  people  saw 
of  him  was  his  mouth  ?  How  would  you 
like  to  be  thought  of  as  just  a  mouth  ? 

What  sort  of  a  man  do  you  think  the  Bible 
is  describing  ? 

We  all  know  boys  and  girls  who  brag. 
Some  boy  says,  **  I  can  jump  two  feet  high  ;" 
and  Mr.  Bragger  at  once  remarks,  "  That's 
nothing;  I  can  jump  twenty  feet  high."  A 
girl  happens  to  mention  that  her  mother  has 
a  new  dress,  and  Miss  Bragger  speaks  up, 
*'  I  don't  think  that's  anything ;  my  mother 
has  a  new  dress  every  day."  Now  nobody 
pays  much  attention  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Brag- 
ger. People  say  of  them,  •'  They're  just 
talk."  Their  lips  have  swallowed  them  up, 
and  people  think  of  them  only  as  mouths. 

Again,  we  unfortunately  all  know  boys  and 


girls  who  say  unkind  things  about  others. 
Nobody  trusts  them,  for  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  person  who  says  mean  things  of 
others  to  you  will  say  mean  things  of  you  to 
somebody  else.  You  do  not  want  such  chil- 
dren for  your  friends ;  you  do  not  want  to 
walk  with  them  to  school  or  to  play  with 
them.  Their  unkind  lips  have  swallowed 
them  up ;  we  think  not  of  them,  for  they 
may  have  some  ver>'  attractive  things  about 
them,  but  we  think  of  those  sharp  lips.  We 
lose  sight  of  everything  about  them  and  see 
simply  their  mean  mouths. 

Again,  I  am  afraid  we  all  know  boys  and 
girls  who  say  things  that  are  untrue.  No 
one  ever  feels  safe  with  any  one  who  has 
once  told  him  a  lie.  We  have  heard  men  and 
women  saying,  "  Yes,  I  know  that  So-and- 
So  has  agreeable  manners,  and  is  bright  at 
his  lessons,  and  can  be  ver>'  entertaining  and 
obliging,  but  he  tells  stories,  and  I  don't 
believe  a  word  he  says."  His  mouth,  his 
mouth  that  lets  the  truth  out  so  crooked  that 
it  is  all  twisted  and  bent  and  no  one  can 
recognize  it  as  the  truth,  his  mouth  has 
swallowed  him  up.  There  is  no  boy  left  to 
trust,  no  girl  left  to  respect.  What  a  terrible 
thing  it  is  to  have  lying  lips  swallow  you  up, 
so  that  nothing  remains  of  you  for  people  to 
admire  and  honor  and  love ! 

The  lips  of  a  fool  will  swallow  up  himself. 


AN   EXILE 

BY   CLINTON   SCOLLARD 

I  can  remember  the  plaint  of  the  wind  on  the  moor. 
Crying  at  dawning,  and  crying  at  shut  of  the  day, 

And  the  call  of  the  gulls  that  is  eerie  and  dreary  and  dour, 

And  the  sound  of  the  surge  as  it  breaks  on  the  beach  of  the  bay 

I  can  remember  the  thatch  of  the  cot  and  the  byre. 

And  the  green  of  the  garth  just  under  the  dip  of  the  fells. 

And  the  low  of  the  kine,  and  the  settle  that  stood  by  the  fire, 
And  the  reek  of  the  peat,  and  the  redolent  heathery  smells. 

And  I   long  for  it  all  though  the  roses  around  me  are  red, 
And  the  arch  of  the  sky  overhead  has  bright  blue  for  a  lure. 

And  glad  were  the  heart  of  me,  glad,  if  my  feet  could  but  tread 
The  path,  as  of  old,  that  led  upward  and  over  the  moor  I 
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FIRST    STORY 

THE    CHECKERBOARD   SQUARE 

BY    GEORGE    KENNAN 

TTiis  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  stories  relating  to  Russian  prison  life  and  other  eomiitions 
grouping  out  of  Russians  autocracy  and  oppression  of  all  who  belia'e  in  the  freedom  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  A  second  story  by  Mr.  Kentuin,  continuing  the  narrative  of '' The  World  of  a 
Single  Cell:'  will  bear  the  title  *'  The  Girl  in  Number  59:' —THE  EniroRS. 


ONE  hot,  sunny  forenoon  in  July,  as  I 
sat  reading  the  morning  paper  in 
a  front  room  of  the  Hotel  d'Angle- 
terrein  St.  Petersburg,  Maxim,  the  uniformed 
messenger  of  the  American  Legation,  ap- 
peared at  my  door  and  said  : 

*'  His  Elxcellency  the  Minister  directs  me 
to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  package  in  the 
post-office  for  you  from  Siberia,  addressed  in 
care  of  the  Legation.  The  police  say  that  it 
must  be  opened  and  examined  before  it  is 
delivered.  Do  you  wish  to  be  present  at  the 
examination,  or  would  you  prefer  to  have 
his  Excellency  send  some  one  from  the  Lega- 
tion to  represent  you  ?" 

I  hardly  knew  what  reply'  to  make.  Im- 
pulse prompted  me  to  go  to  the  post-office 
myself,  but  Siberian  experience  had  taught 
me  caution,  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
I  decided  not  to  put  myself  in  a  position 
where  I  might  be  questioned  by  the  police 
with  regard  to  a  package  of  whose  contents 
I  was  ignorant.  Nearly  all  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  Siberia  were  political  exiles 
or  convicts,  and  they  might  have  sent  me 
almost  anything,  from  a  collection  of  pressed 
flowers  to  a  revolutionary  manuscript. 

"  Tell  his  Excellency,"  I  said  to  the  mes- 
senger, "  that  if  he  can  send  some  one  from 
the  Legation  to  get  the  package  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged." 

An  hour  or  two  later  Maxim  again  ap)- 
peared,  bringing  in  his  arms  a  good-sized  roll, 
or  bundle,  which  had  been  sewn  up  in  coarse 
linen,  sealed  with  red  wax,  and  addressed  to 
me,  in  English  as  well  as  in  Russian,  with  a 
broad-pointed  pen.  The  covering  had  been 
slit  with  a  knife,  and  through  the  opening  1 
could  see  a  wad  of  cheap  cotton  cloth  which 
had  apparently  been  stuffed  back  into  the 
package  without  much  care  after  the  exami- 
nation. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked  the  messenger. 


*'  God  knows  !"  he  replied,  piously.  "It 
looks  like  one  of  my  wife's  old  dresses." 

Turning  back  the  coarse  linen  wrapper,  I 
took  out  a  roll  which  seemed  to  be  made  up 
of  strips  of  dirty,  smoke-stained  calico,  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  in  width.  There  were  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  strips,  and  their 
aggregate  length  must  have  been  at  least  a 
hundred  feet.  The  pattern  of  the  cloth  was 
Asiatic,  and  I  remembered  having  seen  mate- 
rial of  the  same  kind  used  as  a  lining  for 
Kirghis  tents  in  the  mountains  of  the  Altai. 
But  why  should  any  one  mail  to  me  the  tom- 
up  and  smoky  lining  of  a  Kirghis  kibitka  1 

Intrinsically,  it  was  not  worth  the  postage 
paid  on  it,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  sort 
of  thing  that  any  of  my  Siberian  friends 
would  be  likely  to  send  me  as  a  curiosity. 
Until  I  unrolled  the  last  strip  I  half  expected 
to  find  something  in  the  center ;  but  there 
was  nothing.  Turning  again  to  the  wrapper, 
I  examined  the  address;  but  it  had  been 
written  in  a  careful  copy  book  hand,  which 
was  as  legible  as  print,  but  which  had  no 
peculiarity  that  made  it  recognizable.  The 
postmark  was  so  blurred  that  I  could  not 
read  it,  and  the  seals  bore  the  imprint  of  a 
Turkish  or  Tartar  coin.  Neither  inside  nor 
outside  the  package  was  there  anything  to 
show  where  it  had  come  from  or  who  had 
sent  it.  Again  I  went  over  the  strips,  shook 
them  out,  and  piled  them  one  by  one  in  a 
heap.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  clue  ap- 
peared. The  secret  of  the  package — if  it  had 
a  secret — was  undiscoverable.  But  it  must 
have  a  secret  I  No  one  that  I  knew  in  Siberia 
was  likely  to  suppose  that  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  an  old  Kirghis  tent  lining.  It  must 
either  contain  something  or  mean  something. 
Could  there  be  writing  on  the  cloth  ?  Seating 
myself  with  crossed  legs  on  the  floor,  I  went 
over  the  strips,  one  by  one  and  foot  by  foot, 
with  microscopic  closeness   of  examination. 
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10  January 


This  time  my  search  was  rewarded.  One  of 
the  last  strips  that  I  overhauled  seemed  to 
be  a  little  thicker  than  the  others,  and  upon 
feeling  it  carefully  and  holding  it  up  to  the 
light  I  found  that  it  was  double,  the  edges  of 
two  strips  having  been  lightly  basted  together 
with  thread  that  corresponded  exactly  in  color 
with  the  material.  Between  these  strips,  for 
a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  had  been 
placed  large  sheets  of  very  soft  and  thin 
paper,  closely  covered  with  writing  on  both 
sides.  The  language  of  the  manuscript  was 
Russian  ;  but,  inclosed  in  quotation  marks,  at 
the  head  of  the  first  sheet  was  the  following 
line  in  English  : 

"  The  World  of  a  Single  Cell." 

Although  the  document  bore  neither  date 
nor  signature,  I  guessed  in  a  moment  what 
its  nature  was  and  who  had  sent  it  to  me, 
because  I  remembered  very  well  when  and 
where  I  had  heard  the  play  upon  words  con- 
tained in  the  title. 

In  the  summer  of  the  previous  year  I  had 
met  in  the  mountains  of  the  Altai  a  young 
Russian  journalist  named  Eugene  Voronin, 
who  had  been  banished  to  that  part  of 
Siberia  for  connection  with  some  political 
affair  whose  precise  nature  I  did  not  learn. 
He  was  a  young  man — perhaps  twenty-eight 
years  of  age — with  blue  eyes,  fairly  regular 
features  of  the  Scandinavian  type,  a  small 
mustache  curling  up  a  little  at  the  ends,  and 
closely  cut  chestnut-brown  hair  which  grew 
so  thickly  that  when  he  ran  his  fingers 
through  it,  as  he  frequently  did  in  animated 
conversation,  it  stood  vigorously  on  end  and 
seemed  to  give  additional  energy  and  alert- 
ness to  his  resolute,  virile  face.  He  im- 
pressed me  as  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and 
character,  and  in  describing  to  me  his  Sibe- 
rian experience  he  showed  not  only  skill  in 
narration,  but  discriminating  intelligence  in 
the  selection  of  facts  and  incidents  that  were 
particularly  instructive  or  telling.  Our  talk, 
in  the  single  jvening  that  I  spent  at  his 
house,  related  chiefly  to  the  conditions  of 
political  exile  in  the  province  of  Semipala- 
tinsk ;  but  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  the 
conversation  drifted  to  prisons,  and  he  began 
to  describe  to  me  his  life  in  one  of  the  bomb- 
proof casemates  qf  the  Petropavlovski  for- 
tress. The  few  facts  that  he  had  time  to  give 
me  were  so  novel  and  interesting  that  when 
I  bade  him  good-by  I  said : 

"  Why  can't  you  write  all  that  out  for  me 
and  send  it  to  me  ?     1  am  going  away  to- 


morrow, and  this  may  be  my  last  talk  with 
you  ;  but  I  shall  get  back  to  St.  Petersburg 
next  summer,  and  before  that  time  you  may 
think  of  some  way  of  communicating  with 
me  safely,  or  may  have  a  chance  to  send  a 
letter  by  some  one  whom  you  can  trust.  The 
American  Legation  will  always  know  where 
I  am.  What  I  should  like  particularly  is  a 
description  of  your  prison  experience  on  its 
personal  side.  Tell  me  what  you  did  from 
day  to  day,  what  impressions  were  made 
upon  you,  and  what  effect  long,  solitary  con- 
finement had  upon  your  mind  and  character." 

"  The  biggest  thing  of  my  life  happened 
to  me  in  the  fortress,'*  said  Voronin,  "  but  it 
is  very  personal ;  do  you  want  that  ?" 

**  Certainly,"  I  replied.  **  Probably  it  is 
the  very  thing  I  do  want.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  write  about  yourself.  If  a  man  ever  has 
an  excuse  for  egotism,  it  is  when  he  is  shut 
up  alone  in  a  bomb-proof  casement.  He  is 
then  the  only  possible  hero  of  his  story,  be- 
cause he  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  his  world." 

"  All  right,"  said  Voronin,  with  a  quick, 
bright  smile  ;  "I'll  call  my  recollections  *  The 
Egoistic  Storj'  of  an  Altruist  in  a  World  of  a 
Single  Cell ;'  but  don't  count  too  much  on 
it.  The  police  are  likely  to  take  an  interest 
in  your  Siberian  correspondence,  and  they 
may  confiscate'  it.  However,  I'll  get  it 
through  to  you  safely  if  I  can.  Good-by ! 
Good  luck !" 

The  young  journalist  and  I  never  met 
again  ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  promise, 
and  twelve  months  after  I  bade  him  good-by 
in  the  Siberian  settlement  of  Ulbinsk  he  not 
only  sent  me  the  story  of  his  fortress  exf>eri- 
ence,  but  concealed  it  so  skillfully  in  an  old 
Kirghis  tent  lining  that  it  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  most  experienced  police  in  Eu- 
rope, and  very  nearly  escaped  mine.  The 
manuscript  read  as  follows  : 

When  I  last  saw  you,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
you  asked  me  to  write  out  for  you  the  story 
of  my  life  in  the  fortress  of  Petropavlovsk. 
Before  this  manuscript  reaches  you.  you  will 
probably  have  heard  a  dozen  such  stories, 
from  men  who  are  better  qualified  to  describe 
prison  life  than  I  am  ;  but  all  political  offenders 
do  not  have  the  same  experience  even  in  the 
same  environment,  and  it  is  possible  that  my 
life  differed  from  that  of  other  prisoners  even 
in  so  limited  a  world  as  that  of  a  single  cell. 
At  any  rate,  you  wanted  me  to  tell  what  I 
saw,  what  I  did,  and  what  happened  to  me 
in  the  fortress,  and  it  is  an  episode  in  my 
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personal  life  that  I  shaU  try  to  give  you.  In 
thinking  it  over,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall 
have  to  begin  with  the  checkerboard  square, 
because  on  that  hangs  all  the  story  there  is 
to  tell. 

When  I  was  arrested,  about  two  o'clock  on 
a  warm,  still  night  in  June,  I  was  taken  by 
two  gendarmes  in  a  closed  carriage  to  the 
Litovski  Zamok,  an  old  prison  in  St.  Peters- 
burg which  in  the  course  of  your  investiga- 
tions you  may  have  visited.  After  I  had 
been  searched,  and  after  my  name,  age,  occu- 
pation, and  other  biographical  data  had  been 
recorded  in  the  prison  register,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  a  fairly  large  but  gloomy  cell  in  the 
second  story,  where  I  was  locked  up  and  left 
to  my  own  devices.  Nothing  of  importance 
happened,  so  far  as  this  story  is  concerned, 
until  the  next  forenoon,  when,  as  I  stood  at 
the  grated  window  looking  out  into  the  court- 
yard, my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  low 
tapping  on  the  wall  that  separated  me  from 
the  next  cell.  I  had  heard,  of  course,  of  the 
knock  alphabet,  and  knew  that  criminals  in 
our  prisons  were  accustomed  to  communicate 
with  one  another  in  this  way  ;  but  I  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  code,  and  did  not  even 
know  on  what  principle  it  was  based.  All 
that  I  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  rap  three 
or  four  times  on  my  side  of  the  wall,  in 
friendly  response  to  my  unseen  neighbor's 
greeting.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy 
him.  After  waiting  a  moment,  as  if  in  expec- 
tation of  something  further,  he  began  an- 
other series  of  knocks,  which  lasted  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  but  which  had  no  more  sig- 
nificance for 'me  than  the  tapping  of  a  wood- 
pecker. I  was  sorry  that  I  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out  something  about  the 
knock  alphabet,  but  as  there  seemed  to  be 
little  use  in  exchanging  signals  that  had  no 
meaning  on  either  side  of  the  wall,  I  finally 
gave  it  up,  went  back  to  the  window,  and 
became  absorbed  again  in  my  own  gloomy 
thoughts.  But  the  knocking  continued  at 
intervals  throughout  the  forenoon,  and  every 
time  I  became  conscious  of  my  environment 
I  heard  the  soft  tap-tap-tapping  of  the  unseen 
hand  in  the  other  cell.  Just  before  the  time 
for  the  midday  meal  it  ceased ;  but  after  the 
turnkey  had  brought  me  my  dinner  and 
retired,  it  began  again,  and  continued,  hour 
after  hour,  until  I  was  finall)'"  forced  into 
making  an  effort,  at  least,  to  understand  it. 
The  thing  was  getting  on  my  nerves,  and, 
besides  that,  my  neighbor  might  have  some- 
thing important  to  tell  mc. 


As  soon  as  I  began  to  listen  to  the  knocks 
attentively,  I  noticed  that  they  were  segre- 
gated in  spaced  groups,  and  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  number  of 
knocks  in  a  group  was  the  serial  number  of 
a  letter  in  the  alphabet,  one  knock  standing 
for  "  a,"  two  for  **  b,"  three  for  "  c,"  and  so 
on.  That  would  be  the  simplest  possible 
form  of  knock  alphabet,  and  the  one  that  a 
prisoner  would  naturally  think  of  first.  As 
soon  as  I  tested  this  conjecture  I  found  my- 
self on  the  right  track.  I  was  not  used  to 
reading  by  arithmetic,  and  had  to  go  over  the 
alphabet  a  dozen  times  before  I  could  remem- 
ber what  the  serial  numbers  of  the  letters 
were,  but  as  my  neighbor  confined  himself  to 
a  single  word,  and  patiently  repeated  that 
word  again  and  again,  I  finally  figured  it  out. 
Numerically  it  was  2 1-1 4-4-5-1 8- 19-20- 1-14- 
4;  alphabetically  it  proved  to  be  u-n-d-e-r- 
s-t-a-n-d.^ 

All  day  long,  the  prisoner  in  the  other  cell 
had  been  knocking  out "  Understand  ?  Under- 
stand ?  Understand  ?"  making  more  than  a 
hundred  knocks  for  every  repetition  of  the 
word.  He  must  have  thought  before  he  got 
an  intelligent  response  that  there  was  either 
great  indifference  or  extraordinary  stupidity  on 
my  side  of  the  wall ;  but  he  probably  knew 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  novice  and  that  he 
must  have  patience.  As  soon  as  I  grasped 
the  significance  of  the  numerical  inquiry,  I 
responded  eagerly  : 

*'  25-5-19 ''  (Y-e-s). 

He  then  knocked  out,  slowly  and  care- 
fully, "  Learn  better  way  ;  listen  !" 

In  the  stillness  of  the  prison  I  could  hear 
his  actions  almost  as  perfectly  as  I  could 
have  seen  them  if  the  wall  had  been  trans- 
parent. With  some  hard  object  in  his  hand 
he  gave  the  wall  one  emphatic  rap,  and  then 
scratched  a  long  horizontal  line  across  it  as 
high  up  as  he  could  reach.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  raps  and  the  scratching  of  a 
second  line  about  a  foot  below  the  first. 
One  after  another,  he  drew  in  this  way  seven 
horizontal  lines,  six  or  eight  feet  long  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  numbering 
them  from  one  to  seven,  by  means  of  raps, 
as  he  drew  them.  He  then  scratched  six 
perpendicular  lines  across  the  first  series, 
giving  to  each  its  number,  from  left  to  right, 
in  the  same  way.  The  whole  diagram,  when 
finished,  presented  itself  to  my  imagination 
as  a  huge  vertical  checkerboard,  with   num- 

»  I'or  the  sake  of  clearness,  1  have  substituted  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  Russian  alphabet.— (,i.  K. 
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bered  rows  and  columns.  I  had  never  be- 
fore had  occasion  to  see  with  my  ears,  but  I 
found  it  quite  possible  to  do  so,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  by  making  proper  use  of  a 
scratcher  and  the  knock  alphabet  a  mathe- 
matician might  give  a  lesson  in  plane  geome- 
try through  a  ten-inch  wall. 

As  soon  as  my  instructor  completed  his 
invisible  but  audible  checkerboard  he  rapped 
out  the  words  :  **  Put  alphabet  in  squares." 

This  I  succeeded  in  doing  by  scratching  the 
diagram  on  the  floor  with  a  nail  which  I  found 
driven  into  the  woodwork  behind  the  door. 
The  man  in  the  other  cell  then  began  knock- 
ing again,  but,  instead  of  designating  a  letter 
by  its  serial  number  in  the  alphabet,  he  located 
it  on  the  checkerboard  square  by  giving  the 
number  of  the  row  and  the  number  of  the 
column  at  whose  intersection  it  would  be 
found.  I  don't  know  who  originally  invented 
this  device,  but  it  reduces  by  at  least  seventy 
per  cent  the  number  of  knocks  required.  To 
make  the  vowel  *'  u  "  by  the  first  method  one 
must  knock  twenty-one  times,  but  the  same 
letter  may  be  indicated  on  the  checkerboard 
square  with  six  knocks.  In  learning  this 
code,  the  beginner  must  have  the  diagram 
before  him,  because  he  has  to  refer  to  it  con- 
stantly ;  but  after  he  has  memorized  the 
numerical  value  of  the  letters  he  can  wholly 
dispense  with  it,  because  he  no  longer  needs 
its  guidance.  Every  group  of  knocks  then 
has  its  alphabetical  equivalent  in  his  brain, 
and  the  translation  is  made  almost  without 
conscious  effort.  After  a  few  days'  practice 
one  can  easily  knock  out  from  eight  to  twelve 
words  a  minute,  and  this  rate  of  speed  may 
be  greatly  increased  by  abbreviations  in 
spelling. 

The  first  question  asked  by  my  instructor 
after  I  had  learned  the  square  was : 

'*  Who  are  you  .^" 

I  gave  my  name. 

**  From  the  gentry  ?'* 

-Yes." 

*'  I  thought  so ;  all  of  our  brothers  "  (/.  <r., 
all  of  our  kind)  **  know  the  square.  Rapping 
to  you  was  like  offering  nuts  to  a  toothless 
squirrel.  I  thought  you'd  never  twig.  What 
are  vou  in  for  ?" 

*'  Probably  for  something  IVe  written ; 
I'm  a  political." 

'*  Ah  !  Politicheski !  I  know  your  kind. 
'I'hey're  not  a  bad  lot,  but  they  all  write  too 
much.  There  were  two  politicals  in  my 
party  when  I  went  to  Siberia,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  writer.     In  our  motherland  writ- 
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ing  is  risky  business.  Your  tongue  will  take 
you  to  Kiev,  but  your  pen  will  take  you  to 
Schlusselburg."* 

'*  Who  are  you  .^"  I  inquired  in  turn. 

**  Ivan  Bezrodni  "  (Ivan  Nameless),  he  re- 
plied,' 

**  A  lyrodyag^  then?"  (a  tramp). 

"  Precisely  that.  The  forest  is  my  mother 
and  the  jail  my  father." 

•*  Have  you  been  in  prison  long  ?" 

**  Not  long  here,  but  many  times  in  other 
places  ;  I'm  a  runaway  convict.  Is  this  your 
first  imprisonment  .'•" 

'*  The  very  first,"  I  replied. 

"  Then    I    can    teach    you 
things.     I'm  only  a  muzhik — 
copper   money — but    I    know   jails 
tongue  knows  the  mouth." 

My  fellow-prisoner  did  not  overestimate 
his  capabilities  as  an  instructor.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  two  weeks  we  became 
fairly  intimate,  and  when  I  had  gained  his 
confidence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  share  with 
me  the  extraordinary  fund  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  he  had  acquired  m  perhaps  a 
hundred  different  jails,  ostrogs^  forwarding 
prisons,  and  itapes.  He  taught  me  three  or 
four  ingenious  ciphers;  described  to  me 
methods  of  intercommunication  between  cells 
by  means  of  stoves,  gas  fixtures,  bread  pills, 
pendulums,  and  the  New  Testament;  told 
me  how  to  hide  small  objects  so  that  the 
turnkeys  would  not  find  them  in  a  search ; 
and  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  importance 
in  prison  life  of  the  apparendy  insignificant 
things  that  a  man  may  find  and  pick  up  in  the 
courty^ard  when  he  is  taken  6ut  for  his  walk, 
such  as  buttons,  pins,  old  nails,  bits  of  string, 
pieces  of  glass,  and  even  half- burned  matches 
and  the  ends  of  cigarettes. 

"  You  can't  rap  long,  nor  make  a  clear 
sound,"  he  said,  "  with  your  knuckles.  You 
must  have  a  knocker,  and  a  button  or  a 
nail  is  good.  Hide  it  in  the  hot-air  hole  of 
your  stove,  or  keep  it  in  your  mouth  when 
you  are  searched.  With  a  pin,  or  the  burned 
end  of  a  match,  and  a  scrap  of  cigarette 
paper,  you've  got  writing  materials.  Hide 
them  in  the  toe  of  your  shoe.  Look  every- 
where,   notice    everything,  save  everything, 

*  Kiev  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage;  Schlusselburg  is  a  for- 
tress prison  for  political  convicts.  — G.  K. 

'  Common  criminals  who  escape  from  prison  or  exile 
and  become  tramps  usually  call  themselves  "  Ivan  Name- 
less "  or  **  Ivan  Dontremember  "  when  they  are  rearrested, 
hoping  thus  to  conceal  their  identities  and  their  record>. 
Himdreds  of  these  *'  Ivans  "  are  registered  in  the  books  or 
the  police  evenr  year.  They  are  Known  as  '*  brodyag>," 
and  are  floggea  and  sent  to  Siberia  every  time  they  escape 
and  are  recaptured. — G.  K. 
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and  listen  for  all  noises.  If  there's  a  Bible 
in  your  cell,  look  for  pin-holes  in  the  leaves." 

In  short,  my  friend  the  brodyag  gave  me 
a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  only  branch 
of  knowledge  that  is  studied  in  our  prisons, 
viz.,  the  art  of  outwitting  jailers.  Nothing, 
however,  that  I  learned  from  him  was  more 
useful  to  me  than  the  checkerboard  square. 
With  a  knowledge  of  that  diagram,  a  prisoner 
can  seldom  be  wholly  isolated,  even  in  a 
bomb-proof  casemate.  He  may  be,  as  you 
said,  "  the  only  inhabitant  of  his  world,"  but 
by  means  of  the  knock  alphabet  he  can 
enter  into  mental  and  emotional  relations 
with  the  inhabitants  of  other  similar  worlds 
around  him,  and  may  thus  keep  his  faculties 
and  sympathies  alive  through  months  and 
even  years  of  solitude  and  loneliness. 

I  was  transferred  to  the  fortress  early  in 
August.  Two  gendarmes  came  to  my  cell 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  waked  me, 
ordered  me  to  dress,  and  then  took  me  down- 
stairs to  a  closed  and  curtained  carriage 
which  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  street. 
When  I  asked  where  we  were  going,  they 
replied,  in  the  words  that  I  was  to  hear  so 
often  in  the  months  to  come,  "  Prikazano  ne 
gox'orfei''  (The  orders  are  not  to  talk).  I 
had  little  doubt  that  our  destination  was  the 
fortress,  and  when,  after  we  had  crossed  a 
long  bridge  and  turned  a  corner,  I  heard  the 
hollow  echo  of  the  horses'  feet  from  the  sides 
and  roof  of  a  vaulted  passage,  I  knew  that 
we  were  entering  one  of  the  courtyards  of 
our  dreaded  political  prison.  In  front  of  a 
sentinel-guarded  door  the  gendarmes  turned 
me  over  to  a  warden  and  two  soldiers,  who 
took  me  through  a  long,  dimly  lighted  corridor 
to  cell  No.  58.  After  I  had  put  on  the  for- 
tress dress — coarse  undershirt  and  drawers, 
felt  slippers,  and  a  long  loose  khalat — the 
^jailers  retired,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  ac- 
quaint myself  with  my  new  and  strange  envi- 
ronment. 

Although  I  was  young,  strong,  and  tem- 
peramentally buoyant,  the  cell  in  which  I 
found  myself  chilled  me  with  a  feeling  of 
foreboding  and  dread.  It  was  large  and 
high,  because  it  had  been  built  to  hold  a 
heavy  cannon  ;  but  the  walls  were  black,  cold, 
and  damp ;  the  heavily  grated  window  was 
eight  feet  or  m(»re  above  the  floor,  and  the 
gloominess  and  stillness  sugfj^ested  a  burial 
vault  rather  than  a  j^rison  cell  or  even  a 
casemate.  'J'he  only  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  room  were  the  ordinary'  Russian  stove  of 
plastered  brick ;  a  narrow  iron  bed,  one  end 


of  which  was  fastened  to  the  wall  with  bolts ; 
a  shelf-like  iron  table,  secured  in  the  same 
way ;  a  wooden  commode  with  a  hinged 
door;  and  a  wash-basin,  into  which  the  guard 
in  the  corridor  could  pour  water  through  a 
tube.  Light  was  furnished  by  a  small  kero- 
sene lamp  of  brass,  which  my  jailers  had  left 
on  the  table  at  the  head  of  the  bed  when 
they  retired. 

After  examining  carefully  every  object  in 
the  cell  (in  accordance  with  the  counsel  of 
my  friend  the  bt'odyag),  I  listened  attentively 
for  some  sound  of  human  life  or  activity ; 
but  the  silence  was  that  of  a  sepulcher. 
Suddenly  I  became  conscious  of  two  human 
eyes  staring  at  me  from  a  narrow  slit  in  the 
heavy  plank  door.  As  I  took  a  step  toward 
them  they  vanished,  and  with  a  faint  click  the 
hinged  cover  of  the  peep-hole  dropped  into 
its  place.  The  consciousness  that  vigilant, 
impersonal,  and  apparently  disembodied  eyes 
were  constantly  watching  me — as  if  I  were 
an  insect  under  a  microscope — took  away  the 
only  comfort  there  was  in  solitude.  Alone- 
ness  I  could  endure,  but  secret,  stealthy 
surveillance,*  in  addition  to  loneliness,  was 
intolerable.  "  However,"  I  thought,  **  dark- 
ness will  shelter  me  from  that,"  and,  stepping 
to  the  table,  I  blew  out  the  light.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  key  grated  in  the  rusty  lock,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  soldier  entered  with 
another  lighted  lamp. 

"  Putting  out  the  light  is  not  allowed,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  if  y-ou  do  it  again,  we'll  put  you  in 
a  place  where  it  will  be  dark  all  the  time." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  when  he  had  goYie  I 
set  the  lamp  on  the  floor,  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  cell,  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed. 
Slowly  and  mournfully,  at  the  quarter-hour, 
the  bells  in  the  spire  of  the  fortress  cathedral 
chimed  out  the  air  of  the  liturgical  response, 
•*  Have  mercy,  O  Lord  !" 

I  fell  asleep  at  last,  but  the  eyes  at  the  slit 
of  the  *'  judas "  and  the  faint,  far-away 
chiming  of  church  melodies  gave  form  and 
color  to  a  vivid  dream  in  which  I^imagined 
that  I  had  fallen  into  a  death-like  trance  and 
was  about  to  be  buried.  The  priest  who 
was  conducting  the  funeral  service  looked 
into  my  coffin  through  a  slit  in  the  lid  and 
saw  with  comprehending  eyes  that  I  was 
alive ;  but,  turning  away  indifferently,  he 
gave  the  signal  for  lowering  my  body  into 
the  grave,  and  then,  seizing  a  handful  of 
earth,  he  sprinkled  it  over  me  while  he  in- 
toned in  a  deep  bass  voice,  "  The  earth  is 
the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof,  and  the 
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wide  world  and  all  that  dwell  therein. "  * 
With  the  sound  of  the  sprinkled  earth  in  my 
ears  I  awoke.  The  lamp  was  still  burning, 
but  the  gray  light  of  dawn  was  coming  in 
through  the  high-grated  embrasure. 

My  first  day  in  the  fortress  was  typical  of 
innumerable  days  to  come.  Three  times,  at 
intervals  of  four  or  five  hours,  a  silent  soldier 
handed  food  to  me  through  a  square  port- 
hole in  the  heavy  plank  door.  As  knives  and 
forks  had  been  used  by  desperate  or  insane 
prisoners  as  a  means  of  committing  suicide, 
they  were  not  furnished — at  least  not  to  me. 
Solids,  such  as  bread  and  meat,  were  cut 
into  slices  or  mouthfuls  which  could  be  eaten 
from  the  hand,  and  for  soup  and  porridge 
there  was  provided  a  wooden  spoon.  Twice 
every  hour,  on  an  average,  a  turnkey  in  the 
corridor  looked  through  the  slit  in  the  door 
to  see  what  I  was  doing ;  but  as  he  was 
shod  in  felt  slippers  there  was  no  sound  of 
footsteps  to  warn  me  of  his  approach.  The 
grave- like  stillness  of  the  casemate  was  never 
broken  save  by  the  faint,  distant  chiming  of 
the  quarter-hours  in  the  belfry  of  the  fortress 
cathedral  and  the  firing  of  a  heavy  gun  on 
the  parapet  at  noon.  All  through  the  first 
day  of  my  incarceration  I  watched  the  narrow 
strip  of  sky  that  I  could  see  through  the 
high  window,  with  the  hope  that  the  sun 
would  cross  it ;  but  it  never  did.  The  win- 
dow opening  was  a  tunnel  through  five  feet 
of  masonry,  and  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  could 
get  into  it.  Late  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  reflection  from  the  high  encircling  wall  of 
the  courtyard,  which  brightened  for  a  time 
the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  cell ;  but  it 
did  not  last  long.  During  most  of  the  day  I 
sat  in  a  gray  twilight  which  was  like  that  of 
a  cr>'pt. 

My  first  thought,  after  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  my  environment,  was  that  of  open- 
ing communication  by  means  of  the  knock 
alphabet  with  possible  neighbors  in  adjoin- 
ing cells ;  but  it  was  neither  so  safe  nor  so 
easy  to  do  this  in  the  fortress  as  it  had  been 
in  the  Litovski  Zamok.  There  the  walls  were 
thin  and  the  guards  negligent  or  indifferent ; 
but  here  there  might  be  two  feet  of  masonry 
between  me  and  the  occupant  of  the  next 
cell,  and  the  watchful  eyes  at  the  slit  of  the 
*'  judas ''  made  it  difficult  to  knock  without 
being  seen.  However,  I  determined  to  try. 
Seating  myself  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  I 


*  The  equivalent,  in  the  Russian  service,  of  the  words, 
*'  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  du^t "  in  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.— (i.  K. 


buried  my  face  in  my  crossed  arms  on  the 
little  table,  and  out  of  the  corners  of  nearly 
closed  eyes  watched  the  peep-hole  in  the 
door.  Presently  its  hinged  cover  rose  and 
the  guard  looked  into  the  cell.  Seeing  noth- 
ing suspicious  in  my  attitude,  he  closed  the 
aperture  and  went  on  to  the  next  casemate, 
while  I  began  knocking  with  my  knuckles 
under  cover  of  my  knee.  There  was  no 
response.  After  waiting  a  moment  I  knocked 
again,  and  then,  laying  my  ear  to  the  wall, 
listened  with  concentrated  attention.  All  that 
I  could  hear  was  the  beating  of  my  heart. 
A  dozen  times  that  day,  in  the  comparatively 
safe 'intervals  between  the  visits  of  the  guard 
to  my  door,  I  rapped  first  on  one  side  wall 
and  then  on  the  other ;  but  never  was  there 
an  answering  knock.  Either  the  cells  next 
to  mine  were  unoccupied  or  the  occupants 
did  not  hear  my  signals. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  I  became  satis- 
fied that  I  was  absolutely  isolated.  The  bro- 
dyag  in  the  Litovski  Zamok  had  assured  me, 
out  of  his  wide  experience,  that  intercommu- 
nication between  cells  was  always  ix)ssible  in 
one  way  or  another ;  but  he  had  never  been 
in  the  fortress.  That  labyrinth  of  stone- 
walled corridors  and  casemates  was  an  exce}> 
tion  to  all  prison  rules  and  would  have  defied 
perhaps  even  his  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness. 
I  certainly  could  think  of  no  possible  way  of 
connecting  my  world  with  any  other  w^orld. 
So  far  as  social  relations  were  concerned  I 
might  as  well  have  been  shut  up  alone  in  a 
chamber  of  the  Catacombs,  because  the  guard 
who  handed  me  food  through  the  twelve- 
inch  port-hole  would  not  talk,  and  the  eyes 
which  appeared  every  half- hour  at  the 
*'  judas  "  slit  in  the  door  never  gave  me  a 
sense  of  human  association,  much  less  of 
sympathetic  human  companionship. 

It  was  the .  policy  of  the  Government  at 
that  time  to  shake  the  courage  and  break 
down  the  resolution  of  newly  arrested  politi- 
cal offenders  by  subjecting  them  for  long 
periods  to  the  depressing  influences  of  soli- 
tude, stillness,  and  gloom.  It  was  thought 
that  when  a  man  had  been  virtually  buried 
alive  for  a  month  or  two  he  would  be  more 
inclined  to  make  full  confession,  or  at  least 
that  he  would  be  less  able  to  hold  his  mental 
grip  under  a  browbeating  and  terrifying  ex- 
amination. For  this  reason  everything  was 
done — particularly  at  first — to  make  the  con- 
ditions of  imprisonment  as  trying  as  possible 
to  mind  and  nerves.  General  Strelnikof  even 
put  metallic  hoods  over  the  windows  of  prison 
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cells,  in  order  to  deprive  the  occupants  of  the 
cheer  and  comfort  that  they  might  get  from 
sunshine.  In  the  fortress,  however,  this  was 
not  necessary,  as  the  light  which  came  in 
through  the  high  tunnels  of  the  half-walled- 
up  embrasures  was  dim  and  feeble  at  best. 

The  first  break  in  the  monotony  of  my 
life  came  about  a  month  after  my  incarcera- 
tion, when  I  was  taken  to  the  gloomy  cham- 
ber of  the  Corps  de  Garde  for  examination. 
An  official  in  blue  uniform  whom  I  did  not 
know  asked  me  a  great  number  of  questions 
with  regard  to  my  political  activity,  my  asso- 
ciates, and  the  work  in  the  pressroom  of  my 
paper,  where,  evidently,  the  police  thought 
revolutionar}'  literature  had  been  printed. 
As  I  refused  to  answer  most  of  these  ques- 
tions, I  was  taken  back  to  my  cell,  with  the 
warning  that  if  I  continued  to  maintain  this 
obstinate  attitude  I  might  b^  condemned  to 
penal  servitude. 

Then  began  what  seemed  to  me  an  etemitj^ 
of  loneliness,  solitude,  stillness,  and  gloom. 
Once  a  day  a  soldier  entered  the  casemate 
to  change  the  drawer  of  the  commode  ;  three 
times  a  day  another  handed  me  food  through 
the  port-hole ;  and  once  a  month  a  third 
came  with  scissors  to  cut  my  hair  and  nails ; 
but  none  of  these  men  would  talk,  or  allow 
me  to  talk,  and  they  were  changed  so  often 
from  corridor  to  corridor  and  from  bastion 
to  ravelin  that  I  seldom  saw  the  same  face 
twice.  Their  visits,  however,  were  the  events 
of  my  life  ;  and  in  the  intervals  between  them 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  think,  pace  my  cell, 
listen  to  the  faint,  mournful  chiming  of  the 
cathedral  bells,  and  watch  apprehensively  for 
the  appearance  of  the  expressionless  eyes  at 
the  slit  of  the  *'  judas,"  which,  every  time  I 
encountered  them  unexpectedly,  gave  me  a 
slight  nervous  shock. 

The  greatest  danger  of  solitary'  confine- 
ment under  such  conditions  is  that  of  sinking 
into  a  mind-unbalancing  melancholia ;  and 
against  this  danger  I  endeavored  to  guard  by 
inventing  occupations  for  mind  and  hands. 
The  first  thing  I  triW  was  saving  a  part  of 
my  daily  ration  of  bread,  moistening  it  in  my 
mouth,  and  then  molding  it  into  figures. 
This  promised  well,  and  I  thought  it  might 
even  be  possible  to  make  a  few  chessmen, 
with  which  I  could  think  out  openings  and 
endings  and  contrive  problems.  I  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  this  form  of  activity 
was  prohibited.  On  the  second  or  third  day 
the  eyes  at  the  peep-hole  happened  to  notice 
what  I  was  doing,  and  a  few  moments  later 


a  warden  entered  the  casemate,  took  awa> 
my  figures,  and  threatened  me  with  the  dark 
cell.  Then  I  tried  unraveling  one  of  my 
stockings  in  order  to  get  yam  with  which  I 
could  invent  knots  and  practice  tying  them. 
This,  too,  was  soon  discovered  and  for- 
bidden.  I'  was  finally  reduced  to  mental 
arithmetic  and  the  composition  and  memoriza- 
tion of  newspaper  editorials  ;  but  these  exer- 
cises were  fatiguing  and  did  not  satisfy  my 
craving  for  occupation  and  diversion. 

The  longing  for  some  familiar  sound  to 
break  the  eternal  silence  led- me  one  day  to 
try  talking  aloud  to  myself ;  but  this  also 
proved  to  be  a  violation  of  prison  rules,  and 
all  that  I  could  do,  when  the  stillness  became 
intolerable,  was  to  hiccough  artificially  or 
cough.  For  three  months  the  only  sounds  I 
heard  were  infrequent  orders  in  a  low  tone 
from  the  generally  silent  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  the  dull  boom  of  the  noon  gun  from 
the  parapet,  and  the  chiming  of  "  Have 
mercy,  O  Lord!*'  "How  Glorious  is  Our 
Lord  in  Zion  T'  and  "God  Save  the  Czar!" 
from  the  belfry  of  the  fortress  cathedral.  I 
continued  to  rap  on  the  side  walls  with  my 
knuckles  every  three  or  four  days,  with  a 
faint  hope  that  a  prisoner  might  have  been 
put  into  one  of  the  adjoining  cells  during  the 
night ;  but  I  never  got  a  response.  And 
yet  the  saying  of  the  brodyag  that  intercom- 
munication between  cells  is  always  possible 
proved  at  last  to  be  true. 

When  winter  came  on,  and  my  health 
began  to  fail  so  noticeably  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  guard,  I  was  taken  out  to 
walk  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  every 
day  in  the  walled  courtyard.  Presuming 
that  other  prisoners  were  taken  there,  ont 
by  one,  at  other  times,  and  remembering  the 
instructions  of  the  brodyag  in  the  Litovski 
Zamok,  I  scrutinized  closely  every  square 
foot  of  ground  over  which  1  passed,  and  on 
the  second  or  third  day  I  noticed,  picked  up, 
and  transferred  to  my  mouth  unobserved  an 
object  that  looked  like  a  small  gray  marble. 
When  I  had  been  taken  back  to  my  cell  and 
the  guard  had  gone,  I  examined  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  frozen  splWie  of  bread.  As  soon 
as  it  thawed  out  I  opened  it  and  discovered 
a  crumpled  bit  of  cigarette  paper  in  which 
groups  of  holes  had  been  pricked  with  a  pin. 
The  holes  were  numerically  equivalent  to  the 
letters  *'  b-l-ok  "  in  the  checkerboard  square, 
and  Blok  was  the  name  of  one  of  my  class- 
mates in  the  university.  I  had  lost  sight  of 
him  after  our  graduation,  and  did  not  khow 
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that  he  had  been  arrested  ;  but  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  fellow-prisoner  in  the  fortress  gave 
me  at  once  a  feeling  of  companionship,  and 
the  receipt  of  what  was  practically  a  message 
from  him  cheered  and  inspirited  me  more 
than  anything  that  had  happened  to  me. 

Three  or  four  days  later  fortune  be- 
friended me  again.  In  the  course  of  one  of 
my  walks  in  the  courtyard  I  picked  up  a 
cigarette  which  had  been  thrown  away  by 
one  of  the  guard  because  the  wrapper  had 
burst ;  and  that  same  day,  at  noon,  I  found 
in  my  bowl  of  soup  a  small  but  fairly  solid 
piece  of  chopped  off  bone  attached  to  a 
mouthful  of  meat.  The  cigarette  wrapper  I 
concealed  in  the  toe  of  my  felt  slipper,  and 
the  bone  I  hid  in  the  pillow  of  my  bed.     I 


then  had  paper  and  a  knocker.  Neither  was 
immediately  available,  because  I  had  nothing 
to  mark  or  pierce  the  pai>er  with,  and  no- 
body to  knock  to  ;  but  I  felt  sure  that  I 
should  find  a  use  for  them  later,  and  even  if 
I  did  not,  the  mere  fact  that  I  had  something 
of  my  own  gave  me  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
In  the  outside  world  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a 
bone  are  not  a  large  capital,  but  in  the  world 
of  a  single  cell  they  are  wealth.  With  a  nail 
the  brodyag  in  the  Litovski  Zamak  had  given 
me  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  telegraphy, 
applied  mathematics,  and  prison  strateg>' ; 
and  with  a  little  moistened  bread,  half  a 
cigarette,  and  a  pin  Blok  had  given  me 
hope,  a  feeling  of  companionship,  and  a  new 
interest  in  life. 


CHINESE  CHARACTER' 


BY  ELBERT  F.  BALDWIN 


WE  would  understand  Chinese  condi- 
tions better  if  we  understood  the 
individual  Chinaman  better.  In 
order  to  understand  the  Chinese  let  us  take  a 
single  Chinaman  as  an  example  and  study  him. 

Under  the  late  Empire  the  most  eminent 
Chinaman  was  doubtless  Li  Hung-chang, 
Grand  Secretary  of  State  and  President  of 
the  Council.  These  were  the  highest  offices 
of  state. 

Li  Hung-chang  was  of  pure  Chinese  ex- 
traction. There  was  nothing  of  the  Manchu 
about  him.  Even  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  he 
gave  one  the  impression  of  great  health  and 
vigor.  Standing  full  six  feet  in  height,  he 
was  of  commanding  presence.  His  face  was 
strongly  molded.  His  eyes  were  dark  and 
piercing.  In  his  silken  robes  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  picturesque  figure,  as  many  Ameri- 
cans who  saw  him  when  he  visited  this  coun- 
try can  testify.  A  portrait  appears  in  the 
picture  section  of  this  week's  Outlook. 

Inertness   and    prejudice     seem    leading 

C'hinese  characteristics.     Taking  Li  as  a  type 

of  the  Chinese  character,  in  his  younger  days 

we  find   him    ingrained   with    prejudice,    as 

one  might  expect.     Of  Christianity  he  wrote 

in  1849  : 

I  think  it  would  be  a  noble  and  glorious  career, 
and  highly  pleasing  to  the  sacred  gods  and  to 

«  Memoirs   of    Li    HunB<hanff.      Edited    by    William 
Francis  Mannix.  Houghton  Mifflin  Comi>any,  Boston.  f3. 


my  ancestors,  if  in  all  my  books  and  papers  I 
were  to  tell  the  people  the  truth  about  the  sacred 

fods  and  false  genii  of  the  foreign  devils, 
could  easily  obtain  the  information  which 
would  show  up  these  impostors  to  the  whole 
people,  at  least  to  the  base  and  i^orant  coolies 
of  the  south  who,  I  hear,  are  listening  to  the 
sacrilegious  utterances  of  the  black-robed  indi- 
viduals. 

These  foreign  devils  come  to  the  country  for 
no  good  to  it.  They  preach  and  talk  in  loud 
voices,  and  hold  up  their  hands,  and  pretend 
that  they  come  for  the  people's  benefit ;  but  I 
hear  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  paid 
agenl  of  some  foreign  power,  and  is  here  only 
to  spy  upon  the  government. 

This  excerpt  sums  up  Li's  notion  of  the 
supposed  union  of  Church  and  State  as  repre- 
sented by  the  missionary  agents  of  Europe 
and  America. 

In  flat  contradiction  of  his  early  attitude, 
also  giving  us  a  wrong  impression  of  it,  were 
Li's  later  views  regarding  Christianity : 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  of  those  of  my 
countrymen  who  have  been  in  opposition,  either 
openly  or  secretly,  to  the  advance  of  the  West- 
ern Church  in  China.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
from  very  early  days  welcomed  the  missionary 
of  the  West  as  well  as  the  merchant  or  the  engi- 
neer, and  I  hope  to  continue  in  this  attitude  to 
the  end  of  my  days.  For  it  is  my  earnest 
belief  that  the  sooner  China  awakens  her  vast 
body  to  all  that  is  ^ood  in  the  West,  without 
sacrificing  her  own  virtues  and  high  qualities, 
without  neglecting  her  own  splendid  philosophy 
and  beautiful  literature— the  gifts  of  her  sages 
and    poets    for    centuries   and  centuries — the 
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sooner  will  she  take  her  place  among  the  powers 
of  this  age,  and  the  sooner  will  her  people  rise 
to  a  higher  and  better  plane. 

Oriental  prejudices  die  hard.  Though  Li 
radically  changed  his  views  of  Christianity,  his 
opinion  of  suicide,  even  when  he  was  an  old 
man,  had  become  only  slightly  modified : 

In  my  early  days  I  was  possessed  of  many  ideas 
that  I  know  now  were  foolish  and  wicked,  and 
not  at  all  in  agreement  with  common  sense  or 
philosophy.  One  of  these  is  suicide.  ...  If  a 
man  or  woman  has  lost  his  or  her  face  [/'.  /.,  is 
disgraced]  so  badly  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
trieve it,  then  perhaps  it  is  better  to  be  buried 
deep  in  the  earth  than  to  live  and  see  shame  all 
the  rest  of  one*s  days. 

Or,  if  a  government  official,  with  many  hon- 
ors bestowed  upon  him.  is  caught  stealing  the 
money  that  belongs  to  the  Throne,  and  cannot 
pay  back  all  that  he  has  taken,  even  to  the  last 
cash,  it  is  better  that  he  take  poison. 

Or,  if  a  great  official,  when  he  finds  that  his 
country  is  humiliated  through  him,  even  though 
personally  he  be  not  at  fault,  it  is  a  true  sign  of 
great  love  of  country  if  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

He  continues  later  thus : 

Many  people  take  their  lives  for  less  reason 
than  would  oe  necessary  to  send  a  vaerant  to 
jail  for  two  days.  They  are  silly  people ;  they 
act  only  from  silly  and  selfish  motives ;  they 
have  much  pride  and  self-love,  and  they  want 
others  to  think  they  are  brave.  Many  widows 
cut  their  throats  or  bind  twine  tightly  about 
their  necks  or  their  bowels,  or  swallow  large 
doses  of  poisonous  herbs,  in  an  attempt  to  show 
what  affection  ihey  have  for  their  departed 
husbands.  What  a  silly  thing!  especially  if 
that  were  the  reason ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
widow  has  become  lazy,  or  she  fears  no  other 
man  will  want  to  work  for  her  support.  In  this 
she  does  not  deceive  herself,  neither  does  she 
fool  the  many  thousands  who  are  glad  to  come 
and  witness  her  death.  Let  the  widow  marry 
again  and  rear  up  more  spirits  to  honor  the 
spirits  of  those  gone  before.  Of  course,  if  she 
is  too  lazy  ^o  do  this,  suicide  is  good  enough 
for  her. 

When  I  was  a  very  young  boy  in  Anhuei  I 
was  accused  of  something  wrong,  and  some  of 
my  youthful  friends  told  me  that  I  could  only 
save  my  face  and  the  face  of  my  family  by 
jumping  into  a  well.  I  was  guilty  of  the  wron^: — 
the  taking  of  two  ducks  from  a  pond,  which 
I  cooked  and  ate — and  I  was  very  sorry,  even 
without  the  severe  punishment  administered  to 
me  by  my  father  and  mother  as  well  as  by  the 
owner  of  the  fowl.  But  I  did  not  want  to  die, 
although  I  had  disgraced  my  people  and  myself. 
I  went  to  my  mother  to  ask  her  if  I  should 
jump  into  the  well.  She  said.  No ;  that  it 
would  not  be  right;  but  that  the  better  thing 
for  me  to  do  would  be  to  earn  enough  in  the 
next  harvest  time  to  pay  for  the  ducks,  and  to 
give  an  extra  duck,  and  seven  eggs  besides. 
This  advice  I  followed. 

Li's  opinion  of  foreigners,  like  that  of 
Christianity,  became   changed.     They   were 


no  longer  "  devils  "  to  him.  They  became 
human  beings  to  be  admired  and  loved.  He 
says : 

There  must  be  some  human  or  ancestral 
association  connected  with  a  place  if  I  am  to 
think  about  it,  or  dream  about  it,  or  write 
about  it. 

Moscow  as  Moscow  is  nothing  to  me ;  but  as 
the  place  where  I  witnessed  such  overpowering 
ceremonials,  where  I  saw  the  Czarina,  ...  it 
is  a  place  enshrined  deep  in  my  heart. 

And  so  with  Essen — I  hate  its  smoke  and 
heat,  but  I  love  Essen  because  of  H  err  Krupp.  .  . . 

And  so  with  Hawarden. 

And  so  with  Philadelphia,  and  Washington, 
and  Mount  Vernon. 

The  above  quotations  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  best  type  of  Chinese  char- 
acter, such  as  Li  exemplified,  although  strongly 
given  to  prejudice,  is  not  inert  or  unsus- 
ceptible of  change. 

Indeed,  some  of  these  changes  served  him 
well  in  his  advance  in  his  own  country.  He 
was  of  fair  birth  and  fair  means,  but  in  every 
essential  sense  was  a  self-made  man.  He 
was  docile  and  not  procrastinating  in  his  edu- 
cation. He  passed  through  all  the  grades  to 
the  final  contest  at  Peking,  earning  distin- 
guished honor's,  although  his  competitors 
numbered  twenty  thousand.  Later  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Han-lin  College, 
which  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  French 
Academy. 

The  Taiping  rebellion  was  the  first  national 
crisis  to  bring  out  Li's  qualities.  In  it,  as  a 
soldier,  he  rendered  valuable  services  to  his 
country.  Here  again  he  had  to  modify  his 
natural  tendencies  in  order  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  services  rendered  in  defending 
the  Chinese  Government  from  the  rebels 
by  two  foreigners — General  Ward,  the 
American,  and  General  Gordon,  the  English- 
man. Li's  diary  reveals  not  only  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  these  men, 
but  also  an  accurate  appreciation  of  Gordon's 
defects. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
that  second  Chinese  characteristic — keen- 
ness. If  inertness,  not  to  say  stolidity,  if 
bigotr>'  and  prejudice,  are  the  first  unattractive 
features  of  the  Chinese  character  to  strike 
the  foreigner,  keenness  is  the  first  attractive 
feature.  Li's  keenness  was  shown  best  by  the 
judgments  he  passed  upon  his  foreign  contem- 
poraries. Of  Prince  Bismarck,  for  instance, 
he  remarked,  after  a  visit  to  President  Cleve- 
land : 

I  cannot  compare  Mr.  Cleveland  with  any 
man  whom  I  have  met,  unless  it  is  with  Prince 
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Bismarck.  Yet,  while  he  appears  to  have  the 
ereat  force  and  will  power  of  the  Iron  Chancel- 
lor, I  am  sure  he  is  not  possessed  of  the  same 
quick  temper.  BismarcK  kicked  one  of  his 
hounds,  and  slapped  a  lackey  for  letting  the  dog 
get  in  his  way.  I  cannot  imagine  President 
Cleveland  doing  that,  or  getting  so  red  in  the 
face  as  Bismarck  did. 

Li's  keenness  was  shown  quite  as  much  in 
his  estimate  of  things  as  of  persons.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  cynical  observation  about 
wealth  : 

A  poor  man  is  ever  at  a  disadvantage  in  mat- 
ters of  public  concern.  When  he  rises  to  speak> 
or  writes  a  letter  to  his  superiors,  they  ask :  Who 
is  this  fellow  that  offers  advice?  And  when  it 
is  known  that  he  is  without  coin  they  spit  their 
hands  at  him,  and  use  his  letters  in  the  cooks* 
fires.  But  if  it  be  a  man  of  wealth  who  would 
speak,  or  write,  or  denounce,  even  though  he 
have  the  brain  of  a  yearling  dromedary,  or  a 
.spine  as  crooked  and  unseemly,  the  whole  city 
listens  to  his  words  and  declares  them  wise. 

But  he  also  ruminated  as  follows : 

After  all,  what  is  wealth  ?  My  noble  and 
severe  parent  had  it  in  goodly  quantity,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  madfe  him  happy.  He  was 
far  from  being  a  happy  man.  ...  1  have  found 
that  neither  great  wealth  nor  distinguished  deco- 
rations, nor  both  put  together,  will  guarantee 
a  man  against  unrest  of  mind  or  turmoil  of  soul. 
How  great  and  honorable  is  the  Peacock's 
Feather  of  the  Throne,  yet  how  much  easier 
rests  the  head  on  goose  feathers ! 

After  the  Taiping  rebellion  the  circum- 
stance which  brought  Li  to  the  fore  occurred 
in  1870  during  the  riots  in  Tienstin.  These 
threatened  war  with  France.  Li  had  gained 
some  reputation  for  military  skill  and  for 
administrative  capacity.  He  was  now  to 
show  his  worth  as  a  diplomat.  His  achieve- 
ments in  this  direction,  as  his  friend,  the 
American  statesman,  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State,  says  in  an  In- 
troduction to  the  *'  Memoirs,"  entitle  Li  to  a 
front  rank  in  the  international  relations  of  all 
history.  We  thus  take  up  this  volume  feel- 
ing that  it  is  a  historical  d6cument  of  the 
first  importance.  Li's  brilliant  and  success- 
ful termination  of  the  questions  growing  out 
of  the  riots  duly  impressed  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment The  Emperor  made  him  a  Vice- 
roy of  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chili, 
Grand  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  noble  of  the 
first  rank.  He  was  now  the  first  official  of 
the  Government. 

He  also  became  the  first  man  in  China  in 
the  estimation  of  other  governments.  This 
was  signally  shown  in  1895,  when,  after  the 
Chino-Japanese  War,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment refused  to  receive  the  Peace  Commis- 


sioners named  by  China,  but  sent  a  message 
to  Peking  saying  that  if  Li  Hung-chang 
should  be  appointed  he  would  be  received  and 
treated  with  the  highest  consideration.  He 
was  immediately  appointed,  and  conducted 
the  peace  negotiations  doubtless  as  well  as 
any  one  could  have  done.  In  those  negotia- 
tions he  was  aided  by  Mr.  F'oster,  of  whom 
Li  says  in  his  '*  Memoirs  :*' 

Mr,  Foster  remained  with  me  a  large  part  of 
the  day  and  well  into  the  night ;  and  here  is  a 
fitting  place  to  say  that  I  feel  that,China  should 
ever  remember  him  as  a  great  national  friend, 
just  as  I  shall  ever  cherish  him  as  a  true  ancf 
helpful  personal  one.  Indeed,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  but  for  Mr.  Foster  the  case  might 
have  gone  more  heavily  against  us,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  one-sided  in  his  views — on 
.several  points  in  the  dispute  actually  taking  the 
view  of  the  Japanese. 

The  estimate  in  which  foreign  nations  held 
Li  Hung-chang  was  also  shown  some  years 
later  when,  in  preparation  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  coronation  of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
Nicholas  II  himself  sent  a  personal  request 
to  the  Government  that  Li  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  mission  of  the  special  Chinese 
Ambassador  for  that  occasion.  This  was 
granted,  and,  though  now  a  rather  old  man, 
Li  did  not  hesitate  immediately  to  comply. 
Next  to  the  Czar,  his  was  the  most  notable 
figure  at  the  coronation.  The  Chinese 
Ambassador,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  cher- 
ished no  illusions  regarding  the  personal  peril 
involved  in  being  Czar.     Li  says  : 

I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  exchange 
positions  with  the  Czar,  even  to  have  the  fine 
Czarina  as  wife  and  my  choice  of  the  rarest  tea  I 

Especially  in  these  later  years  I  have  had  no 
fear  of  my  life  being  taken,  unless  it  would  be 
by  some  crazy  fanatic  like  the  fellow  who  shot 
me  in  the  eye  at  Shimonoseki.  Several  times 
in  the  days  of  my  first  viceroyalty  low  fellows 
sought  to  take  my  life,  and  once  in  Tientsin  a 
low  fellow  came  into  my  courtyard  and  told  the 
banner  captain  in  charge  that  he  intended  tak- 
ing my  life.  He  had  a  long  piece  of  wire,  and 
said  he  was  going  to  hang  me  to  my  own  gate- 
posts. I  had  to  have  his  head  cut  off  before  he 
would  stop  talking. 

Among  the  persons  he  met,  the  Russian 
Empress  seems  to  have  made  a  peculiarly 
profound  impression  upon  Li — indeed,  of  all 
the  women  he  saw  on  his  round-the-world 
pilgrimage,  the  Empress  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
were,  in  his  mind,  doubtless  the  most  strik- 
ing figures.     Of  the  latter  he  says . 

It  is  told  me  that  of  all  those  fair  women  who 

have  been  mistresses  of  the  Executive  Mansion 

at  Washington,  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 

most  lovable.     This  I  can  readily  believe,  for  I 

(Continued  on  Page  following  tllustratious) 
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do  not  know  when  or  where  I  have  seen  a  face 
and  form  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  I  would 
call  her  the  Mother  of  Graciousness  and  the 
Sister  of  Heavenly  Love.  As  the  chief  Lady  of 
the  United  States  she  is  an  ornament  to  her  sex, 
and  a  glory  to  womankind  the  world  over.  I 
wish  the  illustrious  and  sacred  Empress  Dowa- 
ger could  know  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  the  Czarina. 

This  brings  us  to  Li  Hung-chang  in  his 
character  of  what  the  Germans  call  a  Wr//- 
mensch — ^a  world-man.  He  had  already 
passed  threescore  years  and  ten  before  he 
became  one.  Up  to  that  time  he  was  a 
Chinaman  pure  and  simple.  But  from  the 
moment  when  for  the  first  time  he  went  to 
Japan  to  arrange  peace  terms,  and  then  some 
years  later  took  his  famous  round-the-world 
trip,  he  became  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  any  and  every  country  that  he  visited. 
His  judgments  are  worth  quoting.  For  in- 
stance, he  thus  describes  Germany : 

From  all  that  I  have  seen  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  Kaiser  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck meant  what  they  said  when  they  averred 
that  the  German  Empire  was  destined  to  become 
a  dominant  factor  in  Europe.  I  am  wonder- 
fully impressed  with  the  way  this  nation  seems 
to  be  working  as  a  unit.  The  army  is  on  a 
business  basis,  the  navy  is  on  a  business  basis, 
and  the  whole  machineiy  of  government  works 
smoother  than  our  best  Canton  timepieces.    .  .  . 

There  are  ereat'ship-yards  here,  and  Germany 
intends  to  build  all  her  navy  for  all  time  at  home. 

I  could  wish  for  nothing  better  than  that 
China  should  build  her  own  fleet,  and  have 
every  man  and  officer  in  it  a  true  son  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom;  but  our  people  are  not 
sailors,  except  upon  the  rivers,  and  they  do  not 
know  how  to  handle  machinery.  But  they  will 
learn  in  time,  I  hope. 

Anyway,  when  I  return,  I  shall  make  it  my 
dut\'  to  urge  advancement  in  all  Western  arts 
and  crafts.  We  have  our  beautiful  literature, 
far  and  away  ahead  of  that  of  the  Western 
nations ;  but  they  have  the  money  and  the  guns. 

Li's  judgments  were  not  only  kieen,  they 
were  also  often  original,  as  this  description  of 
the  French  country  and  people  shows : 

La  Belle  France,  they  call  this  country :  the 
beautiful  France,  I  am  told  it  means,  and  I  am 
ready  to  agree  with  the  sentiment.  Indeed, 
from  ray  observations  I  will  go  still  further,  and 
call  it  Happy  and  Beautiful  and  Gracious  France, 
for  in  all  my  travels  no  hours  have  been  so 
pleasing  to  me  as  those  which  I  have  spent  in 
this  delightful  land. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  sense  of  patriotism  in  this 
thought,  for  I  must  confess  that  much  of  the 
country  between  Metz  and  Paris  is  considerably 
like  that  of  Kuangtung  and  Kuangsu  provinces. 
Of  course  there  isa  vast  difference  in  the  houses 
and  fences,  and  the  people  are  not  at  all  alike : 
but  the  panorama  from  the  train  for  miles  and 
miles  was  of  the  more  lovely  portions  of  Central 
and  South  China   ... 

They  are  so  different  from  the  Russians  and 


the  Germans — 1  mean  the  masses.  Russian 
crowds  seem  to  have  no  enthusiasm.  There  is 
respect  and  awe  of  a  dull  kind  in  their  faces, 
and  a  sort  of  hopelessness  that  they  seem  to  be 
afraid  to  give  expression  to.  With  the  Germans 
there  is  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  of  a  hard,  matter- 
of-fact  kind — the  life  of  business  or  science, 
perhaps. 

But  the  French,  as  1  have  said,  are  so  differ- 
ent. The  faces  of  the  crowds,  even  of  the  little 
boys  and  girls,  seem  to  be  those  of  a  people  who 
are  living  a  life  of  earnest  joy,  as  if  they  knew 
there  was  much  good  pleasure  in  life,  and  in- 
tended to  get  it  out  without  making  too  hard  a 
job  of  it. 

Or  this  of  Philadelphia — it  ought  to  please 
every  Philadelphian  : 

If  New  York  is  the  noisiest,  most  mind-dis- 
tracting and  elbow-rubbing  place  I  ever  saw, 
and  Washington  the  most  beautiful  and  open, 
.  .  .  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  most  smiling  of 
cities. 

Of  course  I  mean  the  people,  for  I  cannot  say 
that  the  city  has  any  sections  which  compare  at 
all  with  the  upper  parts  of  New  York,  from 
Grant's  Tomb  and  beyond ;  nor  has  it  anything 
half  so  imposing  in  buildings  or  thoroughfares 
as  the  Capitol  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  of 
Washington.  The  crowds  are  not  as  dense  as 
they  are  in  New  York,  nor  as  well  dressed  as 
those  in  Washington  or  Paris,  but  they  are 
better-natured  than  any  I  have  seen  anywhere. 
Clean,  nice-looking  people,  too,  with  smiles  all 
over  their  faces,  and  cheers  and  "  hellos  "  and 
other  friendly  greetings  coming  from  their 
throats. 

I  think  the  place  well  named  "  City  of  Broth- 
erly Love."  But  I  am  going  to  invent  a  new 
title — which  I  told  the  Mayor,  and  he  said  he 
would  write  it  down— and  call  it  the  Place  of  a 
Million  Smiles. 

The  Liberty  Bell  at  Philadelphia  inspired 
Li  to  write  the  following  lines,  which  deserve 
quotation.  Though,  according  to  Chinese 
standards,  the  poem  has  an  excellent  meter 
and  cadence,  it  is,  we  are  told,  extremely 
difBcult  of  rendition  in  English,  if  attempt  is 
made  to  follow  the  author's  rather  involved 
thought : 

"  To  my  eyes  they  did  point  out  the  symbol  of 

Liberty, 
And  to  my  ears  they  did  direct  the  sound. 
It  was  only  a  sound  of  dong-dong. 
And  it  came  from   an  instrument  of  bra.ss 

made  bv  man. 
The  bell  did  not  ring  to  my  ears ; 
I  could  not  hear  the  voice  in  my  ears ; 
But  in  my  heart  its  tones  took  hold, 
And  I  learned  that  its  brazen  tongue 
Even   in  silence    told   of    struggles   against 

wrong. 

These  good  sons  of  America 

Call  the  Liberty  Bell  ancient ; 

But  I  who  come  from  the  oldest  of  the  lands, 

A  student  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ages. 

Know  that  what  this  bell  speaks 
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Is  of  Heaven's  wisdom, 
Millions  of  centuries  before  the  earth  was 
born. 

It  repeats  the  heart-words  of  the  gods; 
It  repeats,  only  repeats : 
But  let  it  do  so  to  the  end/' 

The  man  who  apparently  most  appealed 
to  the  Chinese  traveler  was  Gladstone,  pic- 
turesquely contrasted  as  they  were  by  many 
differing  characteristics.  Of  the  English  Pre- 
mier Li  wrote : 

If  I  could  not  be  Li  Hung-chang,  I  should 
next  prefer  to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  true  I  should  not  want  to  have  his 
ailments,  and  I  presume  he  would  not  like  to 
possess  mv  rheumatism  and  heart  troubles; 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me  during  the  few  hours  I  was  at  his 
home.  He  appeared  to  me  as  a  man  not  only 
of  great  mentality  but  of  wonderful  strength  of 
will  and  courage  of  conviction.  His  face  looked 
to  me  more  honest  than  any  other  I  had  seen  in 
all  Europe,  and  I  believe  if  such  a  man  as  he 
were  at  the  head  of  England's  affairs  no  great 
wrong  would  ever  be  done  by  that  Government. 

But  the  man  who  had  most  appealed  to  Li 
was  doubtless  General  Grant.  The  Grand 
Secretary  thus  described  his  impressions  as 
he  stood  at  Grant's  Tomb : 

I  cannot  shed  tears  as  some  people  do — there 
are  those  who  shed  them  when  they  break  the 
shell  of  a  painted  egg — but  my  heart  was  full  of 
bitter  sadness  and  sweet  memorv  when  I  stood 
beside  the  tomb  of  my  glorious  departed  friend, 
General  Grant  Of  course  I  was  in  a  manner 
happy  to  think  and  know  that  I  could  stand  at 
his  holy  grave  and  speak  to  him  in  the  Other 
Land  of  Blissful  Longevity. 

It  is  at  the  grave  of  the  departed  that  one's 
words  are  of  most  effect.  The  spirits  linger 
there  to  listen,  and  when  the  distressed  friend 
comes  and  speaks,  his  words  are  caught  up  and 
carried  to  the  Sacred  Hollow.  .  .  . 

And  so  I  told  the  spirit  of  my  departed  and 
illustrious  friend  that  I  had  come  all  the  way 
from  distant  China  to  look  upon  his  tomb  as  I 
had  looked  upon  his  face  so  many  years 
ago.  .  .  . 

I  could  not  have  returned  satisfied  to  China 
had  I  left  this  sweet  and  flower-scented  duty 
unperformed.  I  offered  sweet  incense  and  holy 
flowers  to  his  spirit.  I  placed  a  booklet  of 
prayers  at  his  head,  and  I  asked  his  blessed 
spirit  to  think  of  me  always,  and  to  give  me  wel- 
come to  the  Land  of  Sunshine  and  Golden 
Hours.  This  done,  I  am  filled  with  an  ocean 
of  peace  and  content,  just  as  when,  at  the  grave 
of  my  illustrious  and  most  holy  mother,  I  find 
joy  of  the  heart  and  incense  of  the  mind. 

Grim  days  were  coming  to  China — the 
Boxer  Rebellion.  How  would  Li  meet  the 
new  crisis  ?  Fortunately  by  this  time  he  had 
emancipated  himself  from  his  anti-foreign 
prejudices  in  general  and  from  any  anti- 
American  prejudices  in  particular.     **  I  trem- 


ble to  think  of  what  might  have  been  China's 
fate,"  he  wrote,  "  but  for  the  stand  taken  by 
the  American  Government. '^ 

After  the  Boxer  Rebellion  Li's  task  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  restoration  of 
China  in  his  long-drawn-out  negotiations  with 
the  representatives  of  the  ten  foreign  Powers 
directly  interested.  Thus  his  crowning  achieve- 
ment for  his  country  was  won  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  We  are  proud  to  think  that  an  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State — John  Hay — was 
successful  in  inducing  the  Powers  to  consent 
to  Li's  efforts  to  preserve  his  country's  terri- 
torial, administrative,  and  commercial  integ- 
rity. 

As  a  private  citizen  Li's  shrewd  cynicism 
was  quite  awake  to  the  social  customs  of  the 
Chinese.     Even  of  his  own  father  he  wrote  : 

I  suppose  that  when  he  was  the  husband  of 
one  wife  he  thought  he  would  be  happy  with 
two:  but  when  the  second  was  there,  it  ap- 
peared his  idea  of  happiness  called  for  another. 

And  of  himself  he  wrote : 

I  had  a  lesser  wife  once,  who,  before  she  came 
to  my  house,  was  the  personification  of  meek- 
ness and  lovability.  I  almost  began  to  believe, 
before  marriage,  that  she  was  too  mild  in  mind 
to  be  really  human  ;  but  in  six  weeks  she  began 
to  make  my  tea  bitter,  and  to  treat  me  as  if  I 
were  the  tail  instead  of  the  head  of  that  estab- 
lishment. 1  paid  her  twenty  shoes  of  silver 
[perhaps  about  $300]  and  sent  her  away. 

This  recalls  some  of  the  questions  of  a 
reporter  in  New  York.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  many  wives  I  had,  and,  after  I  told  him  I 
had  as  many  as  I  needed,  he  was  impertinent 
enough  to  ask  how  many  I  needed.  The  ques- 
tion did  not  please  me,  but  I  did  not  let  him 
know  it,  for  that  would  have  been  a  satisfaction 
to  him  which  I  did  not  wish  to  give.  And  so  I 
asked,  "  How  many  wives  have  you.^"  He  an- 
swered, quickly,  "None."  "Good,'*  I  said; 
"you  look  as  if  vou  might  be  able  to  take  care 
of  just  that  numter." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  Li's  style 
of  writing  is  fairly  fascinating.  It  has  an 
Oriental,  exotic  color.  But  it  is  also  charac- 
terized by  such  frank  and  vigorous  expres- 
sion that  we  are  doubly  impressed.  It  is, 
however,  when  Li  writes  most  intimately 
that  his  style  is  most  appealing,  and  he 
writes  nowhere  more  intimately  than  of  his 
mother.  He  was  in  Germany  on  the  anni- 
versary of  her  death.     He  says  : 

This  day  1  shall  seclude  myself  from  all 
callers  in  order  that  1  may  devote  myself  to 
thoughts  of  my  celestial  mother,  who  died  four- 
teen years  ago  this  day,  and  who  for  that  long 
time  has  been  thinking  of  my  coming  to  the 
Peaceful  Sunlight  of  the  Nine  Springs.  With 
all  the  incidents  of  my  life,  its  trials  and  lamenta- 
tions, its  moments  of  joy  and  pride,  with  each 
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and  every  affair  of  life,  I  cannot  forget  my 
celestial  mother  and  all  she  was  and  is  to  me. 

My  father  died  many  years  before  my. mother, 
and  his  grave  is  great  and  hallowea.*  Many 
hundreds  of  times  did  my  mother  bless  it  ana 
ask  my  father's  spirit  to  hurry  the  time  when 
her  own  might  join  his  in  the  Happy  Veil  of 
Ancestral  Longevity.  My  mother  could  never 
think  of  taking  her  own  life.  It  is  thought 
great  and  glorious  to  do  such  a  thing  by  many 
of  the  ignorant — and  many  of  the  intellectual 
too — but  my  father's  beloved  helpmate  could 
never  think  it  was  right,  nor  that  it  pleased  the 
spirits  of  the  gone-before. 

Such   a  volume,  despite   its   unfortunate 


lack  of  an  index,  will  be  a  treasury  to  the 
student  of  history.  Its  seFf- revelation  makes 
it  equally  valuable  to  the  student  of  character, 
and  it  will  do  much  to  remove  unjust  preju- 
dices among  Americans  against  the  Chinese. 
When  one  finds,  as  the  fair-minded  reader 
most  certainly  does  in  this  remarkable  biog- 
raphy, that  China  produced  one  of  the 
greatest  personalities  and  statesmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  naturally  revises  his 
estimate  of  the  alleged  "yawning  gulf"  that 
separates  Oriental  from  Occidental  civiliza- 
tion. 


POET    AND    FOLK 

BY  HAROLD  T.  PULSIFER 

The  Poet  : 
I  was  the  trumpet  that  took  you  to  war, 
I  was  the  glamour  in  clattering  mail, 
1  was  the  pennon  you  fluttered  from  lances, 
I  was  your  thirst  for  the  death-dealing  hail. 

The  Folk: 

Yea,  we  started  like  a  tempest 
When  the  loud-tongued  thunder  calls, 
And  you  watched  us  storming  deathward 
Through  red  fire- riven  walls. 
Rank  on  rank  we  rose  and  perished. 
Host  on  host  we  hoped  and  died. 
Yours  the  voice  that  called  to  batde. 
Ours  the  hearts  you  crucified. 

The  Poet : 

Low  and  g^ass-g^own  were  the  windrows 
Where  your  sleeping  legions  lay. 
Sunken  in  a  sea  of  clover, 
There  I   lingered  out  the  day, 
Till  a  spray  of  blossoms  tossing 
Beckoned  me  to  point  the  way. 
Once,  I  cried,  I  sang  of  battle, 
Joy  in  death  and  clashing  arms, — 
And  this  rolling  sward  is  answer 
To  the  sound  of  my  alarms. 
Life  is  only  youth  and  roses — 
Seek  and  find  them  where  you  may  I 
Mark  this  field  of  fairy  beauty 
Sprung  from  your  forgotten  clay  1 

The  Folk : 

Halting  and  weary  we  stumbled  on,  stumbled  on, 
Led  by  your  luring  through  thicket  and  thorn. 
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Faded,  the  rose  petals  fell  from  our  fingers 
Hope  in  our  hearts  was  a  vision  still-born  1 

The  Poet: 

Up  from  your  valleys  I  fled  to  the  mountains, 
Fashioned  an  altar  of  ice  and  of  snow, 
Worshiped  a  God  as  cold  as  my  temple, 
Scorning  the  battle  and  beauty  below. 
Fver  the  sunshine  that  walled  me  in  cr>'stal, 
Ever  the  star  beams  that  stabbed  through  the  dark 
Found  me  a  figure  of  motionless  marble 
Carved  at  devotions,  all  pallid  and  stark. 
A'oiceless  I   waited,  and  wondered,  and  pondered, 
Lingered  alone  with  the  dreams  I  had  lost ; 
Lo.  when  I  prayed  then,  aloud  for  my  people — 
Out  of  my  mouth  went  a  wafer  of  frost  I 

The  Folk: 

There  in  the  valley  we  waited  your  coming, 
Songless  we  labored  and  longed  for  the  light, 
While  the  warm  blood  that  throbbed  in  our  bodies 
Deadened  your  call  tinkling  down  from  the  height. 

The  Poet: 

Oh,  my  people,  once  I  stirred  you 
Out  of  sloth  to  instant  flame; 
Then  the  rose-strewn  path  I  showed  you 
Lured  you  forth  to  sullen  shame. 
When  I  bade  you  follow,  follow. 
You  have  watched  me  from  afar; 
By  what  guidon  shall  I  lead  you — 
Sword,  or  rose,  or  distant  star  t 

The  Folk: 

You  have  strength  to  see  the  vision, 
You  have  words  that  burn  like  fire ; 
We  are  halt,  and  blind,  and  stricken 
With  the  weight  of  dumb  desire. 
There  is  little  joy  in  battle 
For  the  sake  of  clashing  blade ; 
Roses  are  an  empty  trophy 
When  their  warmth  and  color  fade. 
While  you  scaled  the  pass  to  heaven 
You  have  left  us  here  to  die. 
Is  there  neither  joy  nor  battle 
Near  your  temple  in  the  sky  t 
Bring  us  down  that  starlit  glory, 
Make  us  see  it  like  a  rose, 
Warm  with  more  than  earthly  beauty, 
Pure  as  are  the  deathless  snows. 
We  will  storm  the  path  you  followed. 
Host  on  host  all  unafraid. 
Dare  you  sound  your  silver  trumpet 
P'or  the  long  crusade  .^ 
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UNDER  circumstances  which  have  no 
bearing  upon  this  article.  I  committed 
a  deliberate  crime  against  property, 
for  which  society,  through  its  judicial  mouth- 
piece, sentenced  me  to  undergo  a  term  of 
imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary  on  Black- 
well's  Island.  On  this  score  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make.  My  punishment  was  deserved, 
and  I  consider  that  the  sentence  inflicted  upon 
me  was  light  and  merciful. 

A  few  days  before  I  sat  down  to  write  this 
I  completed  my  term  of  imprisonment,  and  I 
am  how  trying  to  appreciate  what  it  all  means. 
What  was  the  object  of  imprisoning  me  ?  Am 
I  any  better  for  my  experience  ?  If  so,  to 
what  is  the  improvement  due  ?  What  does 
society  expect  to  effect  by  its  treatment  of 
criminals,  first  offenders  in  particular,  as  exem- 
plified in  my  case  ? 

I  left  the  Penitentiary  with  no  personal 
ill-feeling.  My  treatment  was  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  that  of  others.  Like  them,  I 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  system. 

Nothing  can  ever  remove  the  mental  scars 
left  by  the  first  few  days  of  my  experience. 
I  was  barked  and  snarled  at  by  some  keepers, 
thrown  violently  against  the  wall  by  others  for 
unwittingly  breaking  rules  the  ver>'  exist- 
ence of  which  I  had  no  knowledge,  and  no 
means  of  learning  otherwise  than  by  breaking 
them.  Whenever  I  infringed  upon  the  routine 
of  the  prison  I  was  abused,  sometimes  in 
filthy  and  abominable  language,  by  keepers 
or  by  prisoners  in  a  position  of  quasi 
authority,  because  I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  expected  to  do,  until  I  felt  dazed  and 
broken  and  almost  convinced  that  I  was  the 
dangerous  animal  they  apparently  assumed 
me  to  be. 

Later  experience  taught  me  that  this  is  the 
invariable  practice  with  the  newcomer.  For 
the  first  few  days  he  is  closely  watched  and 
intimidated  to  crush  his  spirit  and  drive  out 
all  thoughts  of  resistance.  As  no  instruction 
as  to  the  prison  rules  and  regulations  is 
furnished  (save  a  card  of  fourteen  rules 
found  in  every  cell,  which  does  not  pertain  to 
most  of  the  daily  routine),  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  find  many  opportunities  to  find  fault  with 
the  newcomer.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
add  that  he  is  seldom  or  never  officially  pun- 
ished  for   those   infractions.     But  he  does 


not  know  this,  and  accepts  the  threats  of 
dark  cells  at  their  face  value  and  lives  for 
hours  in  a  fear  that  is  even  more  severe  in 
its  effects  than  the  punishment  itself  could 
be. 

This  practice  of  **  breaking  in  a  new  man  " 
had  its  logical  effect,  and  by  the  time  I  was 
secured  for  the  night  I  had  a  very  lively  con- 
viction of  the  fact  that  I  was  henceforth  a 
pariah  and  an  outcast.  I  tried  to  review  the 
situation  dispassionately.  I  did  not  believe  I 
was  altogether  depraved.  I  knew  I  was  not 
dangerous.  I  had  gone  to  prison  after  plead- 
ing guilty  to  the  crime  with  which  I  was 
charged,  with  an  earnest  determination  to 
reform,  to  prove  by  good  conduct  that  I 
intended  to  do  so,  and  to  use  the  time  for 
introspection  and  self-analysis,  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  that  part  of  my  make-up  which 
had  led  me  to  this.  My  first  few  hours  in 
prison  effectually  drove  all  those  good  resolu- 
tions from  my  mind,  and  I  was  left  with  a 
knowledge,  driven  home  by  plain  words  and 
forcible  deeds,  that  I  was  no  longer  a 
man.  I  was  prejudged  a  dangerous,  vicious 
rule-breaker ;  I  was  now  in  my  right  place  at 
last ;  I  had  no  rights  of  any  kind ;  and  I 
might  as  well  give  up  all  hope  for  the  future. 
The  result  of  this  was  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected.  I  passed  the  first  night 
in  my  cell  in  bitter  indignation  that  I  should 
be  subjected  to  such  treatment  before  I  had 
been  given  a  chance  to  prove  my  desire  to 
live  up  to  the  rules,  and  a  hatred  for  societ}% 
which  permitted  even  the  worst  of  criminals 
to  be  so  unjustly  treated.  This  bitter  feel- 
ing quite  eclipsed  any  good  resolutions,  and 
remained  in  my  mind  for  several  months, 
gradually  becoming  stronger  as  I  brooded 
over  the  hopelessness  and  helplessness  of  my 
position.  I  would  inevitably  have  returned 
to  the  world  with  this  hatred  fixed  and 
intensified  had  it  not  been  for  hope  and  help 
which  reached  me  at  a  later  date  from  quite 
extraneous  sources. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  enable  my  fellow- 
men  to  understand  the  bitter,  hopeless  feel- 
ing which  the  penitentiary  system  implants  in 
the  breasts  of  its  victims.  It  is  present  in 
every  prisoner's  mind,  and  never  varies  in 
nature — only  in  degree.  It  is  a  *'  what's  the 
use  ?*'    attitude — a  cni  bono  I  feeling,  based 
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on  the  knowledge  that  nothing  he  can  do  will 
save  him  from  punishment  if  he  is  brought 
up  on  charges  ;  that  his  previous  good  con- 
duct or  present  innocence  will  alike  avail  him 
nothing  ;  that  punishment  or  evasion  of  it 
is  alike  a  pure  matter  of  chance. 

I  met  only  two  men  who  were  unwilling  to 
admit  the  justice  of  their  imprisonment,  and  I 
never  heard  a  real  complaint  against  any  dis- 
ciplinary measures.  But  I  frequently  heard 
from  others,  and  never  lost  myself,  a  stead- 
fast, passionless  resentment  at  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  a  square  deal ;  at  the  useless- 
ness  of  making  any  complaint,  however  well 
founded  ;  at  the  vanity  of  making  any  request 
which  might  tend  to  improve  a  prisoner's 
mind,  help  his  body,  ameliorate  his  position, 
or  aid  his  prospects  ;  at  the  certainty  that 
any  charge  brought  against  him  by  a  keeper 
meant  immediate  punishment ;  while  an  awful 
sense  of  utter  helplessness  under  this  regime 
made  the  place  a  hell. 

It  is  the  presence  of  this  feeling  that  formu- 
lates in  the  prisoner's  mind  a  bitter  enmity 
against  society  and  that  leads  to  the  incep- 
tion of  many  crimes.  It  is  the  presence  of 
this  feeling  that  does  and  must  render  use- 
less every  effort  to  reform  a  prisoner  suffer- 
ing under  the  mediaeval  system  of  treatment 
in  vogue  at  Blackwell's  Island  Penitentiary. 
You  cannot  help  a  man  who  knows  you  are 
not  giving  him  a  square  deal. 

Since  my  discharge  I  am  asking  myself  the 
question,  Why  was  A  imprisoned  at  all  ?  If 
the  object  was  to  protect  society  from  further 
injury  at  my  hands,  as  the  Court  assured  me 
it  was,  why  release  me  before  any  attempt 
had  been  made  to  discover  whether  I  was 
less  dangerous  or  more  ?  Am  I  less  likely  to 
steal  when  I  am  turned  loose  with  nothing  in 
the  world  but  five  dollars  and  a  suit  of  clothes 
than  I  was  when  I  was  earning  a  go(^d  sal- 
ary .'*  And  what  about  the  unfortunates  who, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  ten  i/<7i/\\  are  turned 
loose  upon  the  world  after  serving  sentences 
up  to  a  length  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
without  a  cent  to  buy  a  meal  or  a  bed 
and  with  no  clothes  but  the  rags  they  came 
in? 

Many  times  I  have  heard  Jack  ask  Bill 
what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  was  dis- 
charged. Many  times  I  have  heard  an  answer 
to  this  effect : 

"  What  kin  I  do.  Jack  ?     I  come  here  in 

July,  an'  now  I  gotter  go  out  in  the  snowan^ 

hail  wi*  my  summer  clothes  an'  no  money.    I 

er  eat  an'  sleep,  an'  it's  a  cinch  I  ain't 


goin'  ter  rob  a  poor-box.     I'll  hatter  stick  a 
bloke  up  fer  the  price,  that's  all.^' 

What  would  you  do  in  Bill's  place  ?  Or 
suppose  you  are  the  *'  bloke  "  he  **  holds  up 
fer  the  price  "  ? 

If  you  capture  a  wildcat,  keep  it  caged  for 
a  year  or  two,  then  liberate  it  without  having 
tried  to  tame  it,  what  will  happen  to  your 
chickens  when  the  wildcat  feels  hunger  ? 

Perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  the  object  of 
my  imprisonment  was  my  reformation.  Then 
how  was  this  supposed  to  be  accomplished  ? 
As  far  as  society  is  concerned,  no  effort  of 
any  kind  was  made  to  this  end  ;  no  induce- 
ment was  held  out,  no  encouragement 
offered.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  under  the 
present  system  at  Blackwell's  Island  Peni- 
tentiary the  treatment  of  the  criminal  has  for 
its  ends  only  the  safekeeping  of  his  person 
and  the  saving  of  trouble  to  the  officials. 
This  inevitably  leads  to  the  only  object  which 
was  really  gained  by  imprisoning  me — pun- 
ishment. This,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
objects  aimed  at,  and  rightfully  so,  but  as 
matters  are  at  present  it  is  the  on/y  object 
attained. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of 
first  offenders  could  be  made  useful  members 
of  society  if  any  organized,  intelligent  effort 
were  made  to  reach  them  soo/t  after  they  arrive 
at  the  prison,  and  to  hold  on  to  and  encourage 
them  afterwards.  Xo  such  effort  to  reach 
men  at  any  stage  of  their  imprisonment  or 
afterwards  came  to  my  notice  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  none  such  exists  in  connection  with 
the  Penitentiary'.  I  say  this  while  well  aware 
of,  and  much  indebted  to,  the  representative 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission  act- 
ing as  chaplain  at  the  Penitentiary.  He  is  a 
good  and  true  friend  of  the  prisoners,  by 
whom  he  is  loved  and  appreciated,  but  the 
multiplicity  of  his  other  duties  prevents  him 
from  doing  any  work  along  the  lines  I  have 
indicated. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  penalty  the  educated 
prisoner  encounters  in  the  Penitentiary  is  the 
lack  of  any  means  of  occupying  his  mind  dur- 
ing the  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  he  daily 
passes  in  his  cell.  Many  a  night  I  sat  for 
hours  brooding  over  my  fate.  What  else 
could  I  do  ."*  I  had  no  friends  to  send  me 
any  magazines  to  read,  while  the  prison 
library — a  good  collection — is  deprived  of 
much  of  its  usefulness  by  the  fact  that  a 
prisoner  is  not  allowed  to  select  the  books  he 
wishes  to  read.  He  must  take  what  is 
thrown   into   his   cell   twice   a  week,   often 
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getting  a  book  he  had  read  a  week  or  two 
before,  and  more  often  a  work  he  has  read 
outside  or  which  he  does  not  want  to  read 
anyhow. 

In  time  I  procured  means  of  occupjing 
the  evenings  sensibly  and  profitably,  but  I 
was  the  only  man  in  the  Penitentiar}*  to  do 
so.  This  occupation  filled  the  hours  I  had 
spent  in  morbid  brooding  and  gave  me  some- 
thing to  strive  for.  But  what  of  the  spare 
time  of  the  average  prisoner  ?  He  may  be 
anxious  to  improve  his  mind,  to  study.  The 
means  for  doing  so  are  in  the  librar>',  but  he 
cannot  get  them.  All  such  requests  were 
ignored  by  the  oflficials.  A  man's  brain  must 
be  occupied  somehow,  and  I  know,  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that  much  of 
this  spare  time  is  devoted  to  **  framing  up  a 
job "  to  be  carrie'd  out  on  release,  and  to 
other  and  worse  practices  which  I  do  not 
care  to  mention  here. 

Why  cannot  a  man  be  allowed  to  choose 
his  reading  ?  Why  not  help  and  encourage 
him  to  improve  his  mind  ?  Why  did  the 
officials  invariably  refuse  to  allow  any  privi- 
leges of  this  kind  ?  I  know  of  cases  in  which 
men  were  curtly  refused  permission  to 
learn  shorthand ;  to  learn  Spanish  ;  to  write 
short  stories  and  verse  for  the  magazines  ;  to 
take  a  correspondence  course  of  instruction. 
In  no  case  was  the  institution  asked  to  go  to 
any  expense.  Books  and  all  necessary  ma- 
terials were  to  be  provided  by  friends.  Why 
are  such  privileges  forbidden  to  Penitentiary 
prisoners  while  they  are  freely  allowed  to 
State's  Prison  inmates  ?  Is  there  any  reason 
for  preventing  a  man  from  improving  his 
mind  save  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  Peni- 
tentiarj'  officials  ? 

Physically,  thanks  to  a  strong  constitution, 
I  have  not  suffered  much  from  my  ihiprison- 
ment.  1  hold  myself  fortunate  that  it  is  so, 
owing  to  the  absolute  impossibility  of  getting 
any  kind  of  rational  medical  treatment  under 
the  present  system.  This  is  not  the  medical 
officer's  fault.  He  does  the  best  he  can  with 
the  means  at  his  disposal  and  the  absurd  rules 
under  which  he  must  receive  men  complain- 
ing of  sickness. 

Mentally  I  am  worse  and  better  than  when 
I  was  sentenced.  I  am  worse  because  of 
having  lived  for  many  months  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  petty  tyranny,  under  a  system  of 
injustice  and  repression ;  where  every  day 
was  a  day  of  fear  lest  I  should  unwittingly 


break  a  rule,  or — which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing — be  accused  of  breaking  one.  In  such 
a  case  there  is  no  hope  for  the  prisoner ; 
the  charge  is  sufficient  to  entail  punishment 
without  opportunity  to  make  a  defense. 

I  am  worse  for  having  lived  for  months  in 
a  vermin-infested  cell,  lacking  ventilation  and 
sanitation,  with  quite  inadequate  time  or  facil- 
ities for  bodily  cleanliness.  A  man  cannot 
be  mentally  clean  and  physically  dirty,  and 
the  latter  is  compulsory  in  the  Penitentiary  as 
at  present  conducted. 

I  am  worse  for  many  hopeless  and  monot- 
onous hours  spent  in  my  cell  with  no  occu- 
pation for  my  mind. 

I  am  worse  for  the  belief,  which  endured 
for  many  months,  that  I  was  a  pariah  and 
an  outcast.  I  am  worse  for  the  lack  of  all 
refining  or  helpful  influences,  and  for  the 
presence  of  low,  brutal,  and  degrading  influ- 
ences which  embittered  me  and  made  me  a 
worse  man. 

If  I  am  a  better  man  for  what  I  have 
gone  through,  it  is  in  no  sense  attributable 
to  the  system.  If  I  have  returned  to  the 
world  determined  to  make  good,  the  credit  is 
due  to  a  few  kindly  and  humane  hearts,  in 
no  wise  connected  with  the  Penitentiary,  who 
have  offered  me  encouragement  to  take  up 
the  battle  of  life  anew,  who  have  taken  me 
by  the  hand  in  a  friendly  grasp  and  assured 
me  of  their  belief  in  me — a  belief  which  is 
even  now  spurring  me  on  to  make  good  that 
I  may  justify  this  faith.  It  is  to  those  friends 
that  I  owe  the  fact  that  the  last  few  months 
of  my  imprisonment,  however  clouded  with 
doubt  they  may  have  been,  were  never  with- 
out the  silver  lining  of  hope,  and  it  is  to  them 
alone  that  I  owe  whatever  good  my  imprison- 
ment may  have  effected. 

Is  not  the  whole  procedure  senseless  ? 
You  declare  a  man  an  outcast  and  an  enemy  of 
society  and  send  him  to  associate  with  his  kind. 
You  offer  him  no  help  to  reform  or  improve 
himself — you  obstruct  his  efforts  to  do  so. 
You  allow  officials,  well-meaning  but  igno- 
rant, to  handle  him  as  they  please.  You  turn 
him  out  in  the  world  again  penniless  and  hope- 
less ;  and  when  he  falls  again,  you  call  him  a 
habitual  criminal  and  clamor  for  a  longer  term 
of  imprisonment. 

I  grant  that  if  a  man  is  not  cured  by  his 
first  taste  of  imprisonment  he  probably  never 
will  be.     But  what  do  you  do  to  help  his  cure  ^ 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 


THANKFUL   AMERICA 

BY    WILLIAM    ELLIOT    GRIFFIS 


THE  nineteenth  century  In  America 
marked  the  era  of  what  may  be 
called  the  mythology  of  New  Nether- 
land.  The  speech  of  the  settlers  of  the  four 
Middle  States,  having  died  out  from  pulpit 
and  forum,  became  unknown  even  to  the 
writers  of  American  history.  AH  sorts  of 
nolions  about  the  Dutch  grew  up  and  flour- 
ished like  a  crop  of  rank  weeds. 

Ameiicans  could  read  Motley  and  thrill. 
They  admired  the  heroes  who  fought  the 
Spaniards,  but  somehow,  without  the  geo- 
gniphical  distance  that  "lends  enchantment 
to  the  view,"  the  average  citizen  lacked  en- 
thusiasm for  the  equally  heroic  men  and 
women  of  the  same  breed,  spirit,  and  genera- 
tion as  the  men  whom  Rembrandt  and 
Wouverman  painted.  These  [jeople,  who  did 
not  need  lo  fly  their  country  for  conscience' 
sake,  because  they  had  already  won  freedom 
at  home,  braved  the  ocean  in  little  ships, 
defied  the  Dunkirk  pirates,  and  made  the 
•irsi  homes  in  four  of  what  are  now  States 


in  the  Union.  They  stamped  their  charac- 
ter ineffaceably  on  the  Empire  and  Keystone 
Slates. 

But  the  historic  point  of  view  is  changing. 
One  has  only  to  consult  recent  American 
historiography  to  see  this.  Netherlands  so- 
cieties. East  and  West,  now  number  a  dozen. 
Professorships  of  the  Dutch  language  and 
literature  are  established  in  our  universities. 
The  difference  between,  say,  1863  and  1913 
is  notable.  Xo  historian  of  our  country  can 
now  afford  to  be  ignorant,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, of  Dutch. 

One  proof  of  this  change  of  view,  as  well 
as  of  American  appreciation  of  the  manifold 
debt  of  the  American  people  lo  the  ''state 
without  a  throne.''  is  seen  in  (he  erection 
by  Americans  in  the  Netherlands  since  1891 
of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  historical  tablets. 
Four  of  these  were  affixed  and  unveiled 
during  the  last  days  of  September.  1913, 
and  the  prominent  headline  in  many  Dutch 
newspapers     was    "  IJankbaar     America  " 
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(grzteiul  America).  Middelburg,  Zierikzee, 
The  Hague,  and  Rotterdam  were  the  cities 
favored.  On  the  site  of  the  first  American 
Legation  at  The  Hague  one  inscribed  brass 
told  of  the  enduring  friendship  between  the 
two  countries  for  over  three  centuries. 
Here,  in  1782,  John  Adams  was  able  to 
draw  from  the  Dutch  bankers  the  sum  of 
$4,000,000  in  gold  and  silver,  when  the 
assets  of  the  Continental  Congress  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  printing-press  at  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  and  heaps  of  worthless 
paper  called  money.  Of  this  transformed 
rag  pulp,  $1,000,  so  called,  might  serve  for 
one  breakfast  or  pay  for  the  currying  of  a 
horse.  The  Dutch  guilders  came  to  New- 
burgh,  New  York,  in  good  season  to  settle 
the  eighteen  months*  arrears  of  Washing- 
ton's soldiers.  Yorktown  and  glory  would 
not  fill  stomachs  or  keep  wives  and  chil- 
dren from  starving.  That  **  Dutch  metal," 
deposited  in  a  brick  vault  under  Lafayette's 
fireplace — access  to  which  could  be  had 
only  by  raking  away  the  ashes — was  the 
virtual  beginning  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. In  1809,  when  paid  back,  principal 
and  interest  amounting  to  $14,000,000,  the 
money  was  not  sent  across  the  sea,  chiefly 
because  of  Napoleon's  propensity  to  inter- 
pret in  his  own  way  the  eighth  command- 
ment. So  it  was  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  four  million  acres  of  wild  land  in  western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Thus  we 
reaped  a  double  benefit  from  the  **  Willink 
loan ''of  1782.  On  September  18.  1913, 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Government  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  and  some  Americans  gathered 
m  the- vestibule  of  the  new  Government  Print- 
ing Office  on  the  Fluweelen  Burgwal  to 
unveil  the  handsome  brass  tablet,  set  on 
polished  oak,  reared  by  the  Albany  Institute 
and  Historical  and  Art  Society.  Baron  van 
Heckeren's  address,  in  receiving  for  the  Queen 
and  Ministry  the  gift,,  was  notable,  clear,  chaste, 
and  appreciative.  Not  forgetting  that  this 
j-ear  marks  the  centennial  of  the  restoration 
of  the  House  of  Orange,  the  Americans  gave 
three  cheers  for  Queen  Wilhelmina. 

When,  on  Sunday  evening,  September  21, 
another  tablet,  reared  by  '*  friends  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,"  was  unveiled 
in  the  Scotch" Engtwit  Chwch  k>  Rotterdam, 
the  orator  of  the  evening  thrilled  the  Ameri- 
cans present  by  recalling  Holland's  debt  to 
America.  Thorbecke,  "  the  man  of  1813," 
and  **  father  of  the  Dutch  Constitution," 
received  hisjfrst  political  training  in  America, 


under  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  arm 
Adams.  All  his  life  Thorbecke  gladly  ac- 
knowledged his  debt,  as  does  grateful  Hol- 
land to-day.  The  tablet  commemorated  the 
care  and  oversight  of  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam and  the  generous  treatment  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Rotterdam  accorded  to  immigrants  to 
America.  These  range  from  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  1620  and  the  Walloons  of  1623 
to  the  Russian  Jews  of  1913. 

At  Zierikzee,  in  Zeeland,  on  September  19, 
the  settler  of  Delaware,  Pieter  Cornelis 
Plockhoy,  was  honored  with  a  tablet  richly 
inscribed  and  set  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
Netherlands  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  the 
donor.  Plockhoy  interested  Cromwell  and  Par- 
liament, and  wrote  in  English  the  book  that 
led  to  the  Brook  Farm  experiment.  His  col- 
ony of  twenty-five  families  at  Swanendael  was 
financed  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in  1660. 
He  raised  the  first  voice  in  America  against 
human  slavery.  In  his  industrial  ideas  he 
was  called  a  "  Socialist,"  but  his  plans  of 
co-operation,  central  heating,  lighting,  cook- 
ing, etc.,  are  now  seen  carried  out  in  all  our 
large  hotels  and  apartment-houses.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  comment  on  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Channing,  of  Harvard,  in  his  recent 
**  History  of  the  Ignited  States,"  no  fewer  than 
ten  books  about  Plockhoy  have  appeared  in 
Europe  within  the  last  few  years. 

At  Middelburg,  on  Sunday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 21,  a  scene  occurred  which  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  1582,  when  Eng- 
lishmen with  a  conscience  fled  from  the  fury 
of  kings  and  state  churchmen  to  '*  the  land 
where  religion  [with  printing  also]  was  free 
for  all  men."  At  this  place  Robert  Browne 
wrote  those  booklets — now  worth  more  than 
diamonds — which  declared  each  Christian 
church  to  be  a  republic  in  itself,  and  started 
a  rill  that  has  become  an  "ocean- river." 
City  and  provincial  dignitaries  were  present 
to  see  unveiled  on  this  Sunday  morning  a  tablet 
presented  by  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  United  States  in  honor  of 
William  the  Silent  and  the  founders  of  the 
modern  Congregational  order — Browne,  Cart- 
wright,  and  Harrison. 

Si.x  other  cities  within  the  area  of  the  old 
Dutch  Republic  illustrate  further  '*  Dankbaar 
An^ric^t"  and  commemorate  points  of  contact 
between  Dutch  and  American  history.  Two 
recall  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  entered  Am- 
sterdam and  sailed  from  Rotterdam,  of  which 
Delfthaven  is  now  a  part.  Their  own  gladly 
confessed  words  of  indebtedness  to  the  Neth- 
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erlands  for  shelter  and  reinforcement  adorn 
the  tablets,  each  of  which  bears  six  seals 
in  medallions  of  States,  cities,  or  societies — 
s>'mbolism  adding  richness  to  the  text.  In 
Leyden,  in  the  Kloksteeg  (Bell  Alley),  off 
the  Broadway,  fronting  the  old  home  of  the 
Pilgrims,  are  two  more  tablets,  one  of  stone 
and  one  of  bronze.  The  Congregational 
Clubs  of  Boston  and  Chicago  and  the  Na- 
tional Congregational  Council  reared  these 
memorials. 

At  Leeuwarden,  where  Rembrandt  found 
his  Saskia  and  John  Adams  secured  his  first 
vote  of  recognition,  may  be  seen  in  the  Legis- 
lative Hall  a  *'  Memorial  of  Gratitude  "  from 
the  DeWitt  Historical  Society  of  Ithaca,  Xew 
York,  which  expresses  the  feelings  of  mill- 
ions of  Americans  who  know  their  countr>''s 
history.  At  Xijkerk.  in  Gelderland,  the 
se;ven  thousand  or  more  of  American  van 
Rensselaers  will  find  in  the  church  an  endur- 
ing tribute  to  Arendt  van  Corler,  pioneer 
settler  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  founder  of 
Schenectady  and  of  the  peace  policy  with  the 
Iroquois.  To-day  the  Indians  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  know  the  Governor  of 
the  Empire  State  as  •'  Corlaer,"  and  King 
George  V  as  the  "  Great  Corlaer."  A  potent 
factor  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in 
securing  North  America  for  Anglo-Saxon 
ideas  and  institutions  was  the  friendship  of 
the  old  Iroquois,  secured  by  Van  Corler. 
The  Historical  Society  of  the  city  he  founded 
reared  the  memorial. 


At  Leyden  the  famous  editor  Jean  Luzac, 
friend  of  Washington  and  the  United  States 
from  1775  to  1783,  is  remembered  in  endur- 
ing bronze  by  the  Netherlands  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  while  at  Zwolle  our  still  greater 
champion,  van  der  Capellen,  is  likewise 
honored  by  the  Holland  Society  of  New 
York.  P'inally,  at  Utrecht,  in  the  aula  of 
the  famous  university^  is  the  greeting  *'  to 
the  mother  of  our  dear  mother "  {Alma 
Mater  Nostrie  Altme  Matris)  from  Rutgers 
College.  The  school  **  on  the  banks  of  the 
old  Raritan  "  is  the  child  of  the  older  one  on 
the  Rhine.  Probably  no  other  American 
institution  of  learning  has  so  close  a  relation 
and  so  clear  an  ancestral  bond  with  Europe. 
The  two  colleges  have  the  same  motto,  "  Sun 
of  [divine]  justice,  shine  on  us,'^  except  that 
the  New  Jersey  college  adds  "  ct  Occident  em  " 
(also  on  the  West)  to  the  ancestral  prayer. 

So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  American 
of  to-day,  in  the  old  land  of  art  and  culture 
and  the  political  precedents  of  federal  gov- 
ernment, may  now  see  much  to  recall  the 
past.  He  may  realize  how  large  was  the 
factor  and  how  many  the  influences  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  in  the  making  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  need  his  patriotism  or 
his  political  convictions  be  in  the  least  jarred 
by  confessing  what  the  critical  historians 
declare  — that  in  the  Netherlands  the  modern 
kingdom  over  which  Wilhelmina  rules  so 
gracefully  fulfills  the  hopes  of  the  old 
republic. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


THE  Spectator  had  seen  only  sky  and 
water  for  seven  days.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  he  had  a  sudden  accession  of 
curiosity  when  an  especially  clear  day  made 
it  possible  to  pass  closer  than  usual  to  the 
Isles  of  Scilly — the  first  land  sighted  when 
nearing  England  from  across  the  western 
seas.  Low-lying  brown  rocks — that  is  all 
they  seem,  the  two  hundred  or  more  small 
islands,  which  look  like  ragged  brush-strokes 
drawn  on  a  far  gray  horizon. 

It  came  to  the  Spectator  with  all  the  force 
of  a  discover}'  that  ^\^  of  these  islands  were 
the  habitation  of  men.  From  his  point  of 
vantage  on  the  deck  he  could  see  houses, 

f?s.  a  church  spire,  and  white-sailed  boats 


busily  threading  the  inland  waters  between 
the  islands,  all  the  activity  of  the  world  in 
little,  and  he  recaUed  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  flower  farms,  where  daffodils  and  hya- 
cinths bloomed  from  December  to  May  to 
furnish  forth  the  booths  of  Covent  Garden. 
This  was  a  planless  trip,  a  gauntlet  thrown 
to  Fate  to  see  what  chance  would  bring. 
Why  not  write  Whim  on  his  stateroom  door 

and  go  to  Scilly  ? 

B 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  disembark  at 
Plymouth,  and  to  take  an  amiable  loitering 
train  which  finally  came  to  rest  in  Penzance 
(of  Gilbertian  memory),  whence,  after  a  night 
of  dreamless  sleep  such  as  an  overtired  man 
had  not  known  for  months,  the  Spectator 
embarked   for   the    Scillys — the    mysterious 
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islands  of  the  western  sea.  Let  the  reader 
take  the  voyage  for  granted — for  the  smiling 
stretch  of  water  between  the  Land's  End  and 
the  Isles  of  Scilly  is  as  nasty  a  bit  as  any  to 
be  found  off  England's  coast — and  consider 
the  Spectator  settled  in  the  haven  of  the  high- 
backed  settle  at  Tregarthen's  Inn.  This 
settle,  now  black  with  age,  has  inscribed 
upon  it  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  who 
sat  there  and  smoked  and  gossiped  after 
many  a  hard  day's  work  on  '*  Armorel  of 
Lyonesse/'  which  he  wrote  during  a  long  holi- 
day in  the  isles.  Old  Captain  Tregarthen  was 
alive  then — it  was  in  the  eighties — and  there 
was  brave  talk  until  far  into  the  night:  stories 
of  shipwreck,  of  rescue,  of  rich  salvage, 
and  of  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  dogs 
of  Scilly.  There  was  gossip  of  the  town  and 
some  grumbling  against  the  lord  proprietor, 
for  the  most  contented  tenant  must  gird  at 
his  landlord  now  and  then.  Politics  in  the 
larger  sense  simply  did  not  exist,  and  the 
news  of  the  world  by  the  time  it  reached  St. 
Mary's  was  stale  and  altogether  negligible. 
There  is  now  no  host,  for  the  old  Captain 
has  made  his  last  port  long  since,  and  Mrs, 
Boutser,  Manageress,  seems  to  exist  only  on 
the  letterhead  and  in  the  smooth-moving 
comfort  of  the  house.  But  there  is  still  good 
talk  at  Tregarthen's,  and  the  Spectator,  seated 
in  Sir  Walter's  comer,  learned  much  of  the 
intense  yet  peaceful  life  of  this  tiny  brown 

island  world. 

G3 

The  Spectator  had  looked  to  find  merely 
some  rather  barren  islands  peopled  by  quaint 
but  simple  fisher-folk,  and  made  picturesque 
for  a  few  months  by  the  fields  of  serried  ranks 
of  spring  blooms.  Instead  he  found  an  an- 
cient land  with  visible  remains  of  one  of  the 
earliest  civilizations  known  to  scholars  ;  with 
a  subsequent  history  that  is  fascinating  alike 
to  the  romanticist  and  the  student  of  political 
economy,  and  a  community  having  a  political 
status  that  is  unique. 


Learned  historians  have  proved  many 
things  about  Scilly 's  past,  only  to  have  other 
and  equally  learned  historians  disprove  them 
as  conclusively.  Parson  Troutbeck  and  Dr. 
Borlase,  the  Rev.  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Court- 
ney, M.P.,  have  all  written  histories  and 
guides,  and  all  disagree  on  most  questions  of 
fact.  The  Spectator,  torn  by  conflicting 
opinions,  finally  abandoned  the  war  of  printed 
works  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  little 


island  by  the  pleasant  standard  of  plausibility 
and  innate  appropriateness.  Stand  upon  St. 
*  Martin's  Head  and  look  off  eastward  towards 
the  Land's  End  and  picture  to  yourself  the 
fair  plain  of  Lyonesse,  which  once  stretched 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Ancient 
writers  (who  must  have  known)  tell  us  that  it 
was  a  goodly  land  and  fair,  and  more  was  the 
pity  when  in  a  great  tempest  and  earthquake 
the  sea  broke  over  and  submerged  this  land 
with  its  one  hundred  and  forty  villages  and 
their  one  hundred  and  forty  churches.  Only 
the  Seven  Stones  Reef,  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  the  Wolf  Rock  stood  out  above  the 
raging  waters.  A  niggardly  historian  was  he 
who  later  reduced  the  number  of  the  villages 
to  forty  ;  and  surely  a  churlish  fellow  was  he 
who  first  doubted  the  evidence  of  one  Thomas 
Stideford,  of  St.  Mary's,  a  fisherman,  who 
pulled  up  a  door  and  window  near  the  Seven 
Stones  ;  it  is  even  asserted  that  these  objects, 
being  sound  specimens  of  modem  make, 
were  more  in  the  nature  of  salvage  than  of 
historical  proof. 

Q 

The  Roman  occupation  is  a  little  better 
authenticated — the  Romans  were  always  so 
thoughtful  in  leaving  coins  and  potteries  and 
bits  of  masonry  about  to  prove  to  succeeding 
generations  that  one  of  them  came,  saw,  con- 
quered, and  civilized.  This  Roman,  alas  1  went 
away  again,  leaving  these  islands  as  he  left 
the  larger  one,  of  which  they  seem  broken-off 
fragments,  to  be  the  prey  of  fierce  and  fair- 
haired  harriers  from  the  north,  the  pirates 
who  made  Scilly  a  point  of  departure  for 
their  raids  upon  the  Cornish  coast  and  up 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  coming  of  .^]thel- 
stan,  who  ousted  these  marauders,  the  grant- 
ing of  the  islands  to  an  unattached  order  of 
monks  who  maintained  their  independence 
for  a  century  or  more,  their  subjection  to 
the  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  their  harrying  at 
the  hands  of  pirates  from  the  Continent — all 
make  fascinating  reading  for  the  latter-day 
visitor,  if  hard  living  for  the  Scillonians. 


In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  strategical 
value  of  the  Scillys  was  seen  and  St.  Mary's 
was  fortified.  Gleams  of  prosperity  there  were 
at  different  times  when  all  the  island  folk 
worked  at  the  kelp  industry,  again  during 
the  palmy  days  of  smuggling — gone,  alas  !  too 
soon — and  yet  again  when  for  a  time  the 
pilots  of  Scilly  were  in  demand  to  guide  the 
great  merchantmen    up-channel.     But  each 
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industry  in  turn  suffered  from  progress  made 
elsewhere.  The  Channel  Islands  underbid 
them  in  transporting  some  of  their  products. 
An  unsympathetic  Government  drew  a  tighter 
rein  upon  the  smuggling.  The  introduction 
of  steam  made  the  piloting  less  essential. 
Altogether,  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  these  islands  in  bad  case.  A 
wretched  economic  system  kept  the  people 
poor,  and  ambition  died  altogether.  Every- 
thing was  tried — fisheries,  ship-building,  rais- 
ing of  potatoes — but  each  in  turn  failed,  for 
reasons  not  far  to  seek  by  the  economist  of 
to-day. 

a 

From  private  hands  the  islands  passed 
finally  to  the  ownership  of  the  Crown,  and 
during  the  time  of  William  IV  earnest  if 
unenlightened  efforts  were  made  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  isles,  mostly  with  no 
result.  But  one  fine  day  along  came  an 
enthusiast,  a  dreamer,  a  theorist,  and  found  a 
laboratory'  ready  to  .his  hand.  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith  had  been  a  Manchester  cotton-spinner, 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and,  waxing  great 
and  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  had  become 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Truro.  Always 
an  ardent  student  of  economics,  he  saw  in 
the  Scilly  Islands  an  opportunity  unexcelled 
to  experiment  in  the  theories  he  had  studied 
in  books.  He  leased  the  islands  from  the 
Crown  and  became  the  first  Lord  Proprietor, 
a  feudal  ruler  set  in  modem  times.  Mr. 
Smith  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  but, 
as  the  Spectator  journeyed  about  the  islands, 
everywhere  was  seen  the  touch  of  his  hand. 
The  older  folk  all  remembered  him  well,  and 
gave  him  his  meed  of  praise  or  blame  accord- 
ing to  individual  temper  or  intelligence.  No 
easy  task  was  undertaken  by  this  sanguine 
student  of  the  natural  laws  that  govern  the 
prosperity  or  failure  of  groups  of  men.  His 
reorganization  and  government  of  the  islands 
was  undoubtedly  autocratic,  even  drastic  at 
times,  but  the  consequent  prosperity  was  as 
evident.  How  he  consolidated  the  tiny  sub- 
divided farms  into  respectable  holdings  ;  how 
he  first  educated  and  then  sent  away  to  the 
mainland  the  superfluous  sons  and  even 
daughters  of  the  farmers,  how  he  encouraged 


ship-building,  systematized  piloting,  tried  crop 
after  crop ;  how  he  failed  and  how  he  suc- 
ceeded, is  an  interesting  story  that  may  some 
day  be  told  as  it  deserves.  The  kindly,  auto- 
cratic lord  proprietor  made  many  experiments 
before  he  hit  upon  the  solution,  but  now  for 
thirty  years  or  more  the  islands  have  been 
prosperous,  holding  the  palm  for  the  early  pro- 
duction of  the  daffodils,  tulips,  and  hyacinths 
that  London  requires  to  brighten  its  drawing- 
rooms  during  the  dark  days  of  winter  gloom. 

B 

All  this,  and  more,  the  Spectator  learned 
from  his  talks  with  the  island  folks,  during 
rambles  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
largest  island,  St.  Mary's  (the  extreme  length 
being  one  and  one-half  miles  and  the  greatest 
breadth  one  mile) ;  during  many  day-long 
sails  among  the  outer  islands  ;  during  a  mem- 
orable trip  to  the  Bishop  lighthouse,  that 
westernmost  outpost  of  warning  to  the  mari- 
ner, founded  upon  a  submerged  rock  forty- 
five  miles  from  the  mainland,  whose  inhab- 
itants are  sometimes  cut  off  from  visitors  for 
three  months  at  a  time  by  winter  storms. 

B 

There  was  Peninis  to  be  visited,  the  won- 
derful headland  of  rocks  water- worn  into 
weirdest  shapes ;  Hell  Bay,  where  in  storm 
the  ocean  is  seen  at  its  grandest ;  Tresco,  its 
tropical  gardens  and  tragic  collection  of 
wooden  figureheads  salvaged  from  the  noble 
ships  which  ended  their  careers  on  the 
dreaded  fangs  of  Scilly ;  Bryher,  rich  in 
Druidical  circles  and  barrows ;  St.  Agnes,  isle 
of  mystery  4  Menavawes,  haunt  of  water- 
fowl ;  Annet,  brilliant  with  sea»pink  in  May 
and  June,  the  breeding-place  of  puflftns,  razor- 
bills, guillemots,  gulls,  cormorants ;  there 
were  Mincarlo,  Illieswilzie,  and  many  more 
of  the  islands  to  be  explored.  The  Spectator 
saw  himself  spending  a  long  lifetime  in  the 
pleasant  task,  becoming  antiquary,  botanist, 
historian,  ornithologist,  painter,  or  teller  of 
tales,  till  he  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  that 
he  must  take  the  next  boat  to  catch  his 
steamer,  and  wondered  whether  it  would  be 
the  Lyonesse  or  the  Lady  of  the  Isles. 
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WOMAN    IN    SCIENCE^ 

BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Dr.  Mozans  is  not  only  an  erudite  student 
versed  in  scientific  and  what  would  formerly 
have  been  called  '*  humanistic ''  studies,  but 
an  explorer  and  traveler  of  note.  Moreover, 
he  is  a  man  to  whom  nothing  human  is  alien, 
who  loves  the  life  of  the  past  and  the  life  of 
the  present,  and  whose  sympathies  are  keen 
for  every  good  cause. 

The  present  book  is  emphatically  timely, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  right  of  woman  to 
the  opportunity  to  develop  her  life  precisely 
as  the  man  has  the  right  to  develop  his.  T'he 
movement  to  give  to  woman  this  right  has 
strengthened  until  now  in  the  countries  of 
advanced  civilization  it  is  on  the  point  of  vic- 
tory. This  book  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  and 
arguments  for  all  who  in  this  struggle  take 
the  side  of  reason  and  justice.  It  deals  with 
woman's  long  struggle  for  the  things  of  the 
mind,  and  in  chapter  after  chapter  discusses 
what  women  have  already  accomplished  in 
scientific  pursuits,  in  mathematics,  medicine 
and  surgery,  in  the  natural  sciences — in  short, 
in  every  department  of  that  laborious  intel- 
lectual activity  for  which  it  has  been  th« 
foolish  fashion  to  insist  on  woman's  special 
unfitness. 

Most  of  the  so-called  arguments  against 
giving  woman  the  chance  which  is  given  to 
the  lowest  men  are  in  essence  identical  with 
the  arguments  formerly  used  by  the  favored 
classes  among  men  against  giving  equality  of 
opportunity  to  the  majority  of  male  mankind 
who  were  below  them.  Unfortunately  the 
enfranchised  man  usually  takes  some  time 
before  he  realizes  that  the  woman,  his  help>- 
male,  cannot  justly  be  denied  the  rights  which 
it  were  injustice  for  him  not  to  receive. 

The  opponents  of  giving  to  woman  her 
rights  of  course  vary  widely  in  nature.  Sortie 
of  them  are  made  opponents  chiefly  by  the 
excesses  of  foolish  or  immoral  advocates  of 
the  movement  among  the  women  themselves. 
Every  such  movement,  every  democratic 
movement  or  movement  for  social  or  indus- 
trial reform,  must  have  its  leaders  and  its 
martyrs,  and  unfortunately  every  such  move- 
ment also  develops  a  few  fools  and  a  few 
knaves,  who  give  an  alloy  of  base  metal  to  the 
pure  gold  of  the  leadership  and  the  martyr- 
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dom.  There  are  foolish  women  and  women 
who  are  worse  than  foolish  who  in  advocating 
justice  to  woman  seek  to  release  her  from 
her  physical  obligations  to  humanity  and  her 
mgral  obligations  to  society.  Advocates  of 
this  type  who  demand  that  woman  shall  cease 
doing  her  prime  duty  as  wife  and  mother,  as 
the  bearer  and  rearer  of  children,  are  not 
only  foolish  but  wicked.  They  stand  on  an 
exact  level  with  the  criminal  demagogue  who 
in  the  name  of  democracy  and  of  the  rights  of 
labor  preaches  murder  and  demands  for  man- 
kind freedom  from  the  stern  law  which  insists 
that  the  race  can  rise  only  through  the  individ- 
uals who  do  not  shirk  hard  work  or  slip  back- 
ward from  the  laws  of  morality.  The  first 
type  of  wickedness  and  folly  is  akin  to  the 
second  ;  the  woman  who  preaches  the  first 
type  of  doctrine  is  no  worse  and  no  better 
than  the  man  who  preaches  the  second ;  each 
is  an  unworthy  champion  of  the  cause,  each 
furnishes  arguments  for  the  opponents  of  the 
cause. 

But  neither  is  really  important,  save  as 
showing  that  when  people  have  been  op- 
pressed and  are  given  their  freedom  there  is 
always  some  danger  of  the  freedom  being 
abused,  and  this  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  men  or  women.  When  the  reforms 
have  been  accomplished  and  the  period  of 
excitement  has  passed,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  believing  that  woman  will  shirk 
her  duties  because  she  has  acquired  rights 
than  for  believing  that  the  average  man  in  a 
democracy  will  be  less  dutiful  than  the  aver- 
age man  in  a  despotism.  The  argument 
both  from  theor>'  and  experience  is  identical 
in  the  two  cases. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  abstract  of 
the  mass  of  interesting  facts  accumulated  by 
Dr.  Mozans.  There  is  hardly  a  famous  name 
among  the  women  of  scientific  learning  upon 
which  he  does  not  touch  with  sympathetic 
understanding,  He  understands  them  all, 
from  Hypatia,  the  beloved  friend  of  that 
wonderful  old  Christian  bishop  and  Neo- 
platonist  philosopher  Synesius  of  Libya,  to 
the  women  of  our  own  time  who  have  done 
such  varied  work  in  archaeology,  in  natural 
science,  as  inventors,  and  in  medicine  and 
surger}^  Incidentally  he  points  out  that  one 
of  the  most  noted  physicists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Bologna,  Laura  Bassi,  was 
the  mother  of  twelve  children.    She  never  per 
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mitted  her  extraordinary  scientific  and  liter- 
ary work  to  conflict  with  her  domestic  duties, 
or  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  deep  af- 
fection which  united  her  to  her  husband  and 
children.  The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  her 
contemporary  of  a  very  different  type,  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  She  was  an  exem- 
plary wife  and  the  mother  of  many  children. 
These  were  bom  and  brought  up  during  the 
very  years  when  their  Empress-mother 
rescued  Austria  from  destruction  and  faced 
trials  greater  than  any  of  her  contemporary 
sovereigns  save  only  her  great  antagonist 
Frederick. 

It  is  worth  while  mentioning,  by  the  way, 
that  the  only  eighteenth-century  sovereign 
who  approached  the  g^eat  Frederick  in  mas- 
terful ability  was  also  a  woman,  Catharine  of 
Hussia.  Even  crusted  conservatives  speak 
of  Catharine  and  Maria  Theresa  as  great 
sovereigns,  just  as  they  all  admit  that  among 
the  sovereigns  bom  to  the  throne  of  England 
during  the  last  four  centuries  the  greatest 
was  the  woman  Elizabeth.  They  not  merely 
admit,  but  insist,  that  Elizabeth  and  Catharine 
and  Maria  Theresa  bore  the  greatest  state 
burdens  as  well  as  any  man  could  have  home 
them.  Yet  they  see  nothing  incongruous  in 
taking  the  position  that  if  these  women  had 
happened  to  stand  two  or  three  degrees 
lower  in  the  social  hierarchy  they  would  have 
been  wholly  unfit  to  sit  beside  some  hard- 
drinking,  sodden  predecessor  of  Squire  Weston 
in  the  British  Parliament,  or  rank  with  some 
dull  Hungarian  or  Russian  magnate  whose 
whole  worth  to  his  country  depended  upon 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  imperious  woman  who  was  his  sov- 
ereign. 

The  progress  of  woman,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  progress  of  man  in  helping  himself  by 
doing  justice  to  the  woman  who  labors  beside 
him,  has  been  more  rapid  in  some  countries 
than  in  others,  and  at  some  times  than  at 
others.  Italy  has  borne  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction in  the  advance,  standing  far  above 
France.  England,  and  Germany,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  beyond  the  United  States 
until  very  recent  times.  Five  centuries  ago 
that  very  remarkable  woman  Christine  de 
Pizan  (whose  learning  was  so  wide  that  it 
included  the  ability  to  write  a  standard  mili- 
tary text-book)  spoke  as  follows : 

I  say  to  thee  again,  and  doubt  never  the  con- 
trary, that  if  it  were  the  custom  to  put  the  little 
"^"idens  to  the  school,  and  they  were  made  to 
the  sciences  as  they  do  to  tfiC  men-children, 


that  they  should  learn  as  perfectly,  and  they 
should  be  as  well  entered  into  the  subtleties  of 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  as  men  be.  And  per- 
adventure,  there  should  be  more  of  them,  for  I 
have  teached  heretofore  that  by  how  much 
women  have  the  body  more  soft  than  the  men 
have,  and  less  able  to  do  divers  things,  by  so 
much  they  have  the  understanding  more  sharp 
there  as  they  apply  it. 

In  the  Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  were 
great  schools  of  medicine  for  women  at 
Salerno  and  Bologna.  Yet  the  University 
of  Paris  persecuted  women  during  those  very 
centuries  because  they  dared  to  try  to  serve 
their  fellow-women  in  their  hours  of  sorest 
need  I  And  but  a  generation  ago  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  with  blind  selfishness  and 
obscurantism,  declined  to  allow  women  to 
study  surgery  or  medicine.  Vassar,  the 
pioneer  college  for  women,  is  not  fifty  years 
old. 

Dr.  Mozans  is  a  great  lover  of  Dante,  and 
on  the  tide-page  he  quotes  from  Dante's  line 
asking  what  can  be  better  in  a  woman 
than  wisdom — the  knowledge  which  comes 
from  training  no  less  than  from  natural 
ability.  Nowadays  few  men  of  the  first  rank, 
few  men  indeed  aside  from  cheap  dealers  in 
paradoxes,  deny  woman's  right  to  as  good 
an  education  as  any  man  can  obtain.  We 
marvel  that  our  predecessors  a  century  or 
even  half  a  century  ago  should  have  failed  to 
see  this.  Half  a  century  or  a  century  hence 
our  successors  will  marvel  as  greatly  that  we 
failed  to  see  the  indefensibility  of  denying  to 
woman  the  other  rights  necessary  to  put 
her  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with 
man. 

They  will  marvel  no  less  at  the  /oily  and 
wickedness  of  the  women  who  have  believed 
that  the  acquirement  of  rights  will  absolve 
them  from  the  performance  of  duties.  But 
this  is  only  to  say  that  they  will  feel  as  we 
do,  we  democrats  of  the  school  of  Hampden 
and  Washington  and  Lincoln,  when  we  turn 
with  contemptuous  abhorrence  from  the  mis- 
deeds committed  by  the  Robespierres  and 
Marats  in  the  name  of  democracy.  Neither 
woman  nor  man  can  shirk  duties  under  pen- 
alty of  eventually  losing  rights,  for  the 
possession  of  the  right  should  be  conditioned 
upon  the  performance  of  the  duty.  More- 
over, equality  of  right  does  not  mean  identity 
of  function.  In  any  healthy  community  the 
prime  duty  of  the  woman  will  ever  be  that 
of  the  wife  and  mother,  just  as  the  prime 
duty  of  the  man  will  be  to  provide  the  home 
for  wife  and  children ;  and  this   prime  duty 
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need  interfere  no  more  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other  with  the  opportunity  to  lead,  in 
whatever  direction  the  woman  chooses,  a  life 
of  full  and  varied  interest,  which  of  necessity 
means  a  life  in  which  work  worth  doing  is 
well  done. 

A  few  years  ago  a  book  making  a  similar 
plea  ,to  Dr.  Mozans's  appeared  in  Paris — 
**  Prejug^  et  Probl^me  des  Sexes  "  by  Jean 


Works  of  Francis  Thompson  (The).  Vol.  III. 
Edited  by  Wilfred  Meynell.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    $5.50. 

Life  of  Francis  Thompson  (The).  By  Everard 
Meiiiell.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  V'ork.    $4.50. 

The  works  of  Francis  Thompson  were  discussed 
ediiorially  in  The  Outlook  of  January  3.  The 
defini  ti  ve  edition  of  his  prose  and  poetry  has  been 
prepared  by  his  friend  and  literary  executor, 
Mr.  Wilfred  Meynell.  His  son  is  the  author  of 
"  The  Life  of  Thompson."  Mr.  Everard  Mey- 
nells  biography  is  satisfying  in  all  but  one  re- 
spect— and  had  it  been  complete  in  this  also  it 
could  not  have  been  written  by  a  son  of  Alice 
and  Wilfred  Meynell.  The  debt  which  Francis 
Thompson  owed  to  Everard  Meynell's  father 
and  mother,  a  debt  which  they  never  regarded 
save  as  a  service  freely  and  proudly  rendered, 
Mr.  Meynell  touches  upon  only  indirectly  and 
with  evident  and  natural  reluctance.  There  is 
no  need  for  reticence,  however,  in  our  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  debt  which  lovers  of  poetry  owe 
to  Alice  and  Wilfred  Meynell  for  their  service 
to  literature  in  the  person  of  Francis  Thompson. 
It  is  a  debt  not  easily  to  be  discharged. 

Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex.  By  Hermann  Lea. 
The  Macmillau  Company,  New  \ork.    $1.35. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  bounds  of  the 

ancient    kingdom    of   Wessex   were.     Neither 

does  Hardy's  imagined  "  Wessex  "  have  exact 

limits :  it  was  largely  in  Dorset,  but  took  in  parts 

of  five  other  counties.     But  Hardy  undoubtedly 

had  the  old  kingdom  in  mind,  and  his  "  Wessex 

novels,''  with  their  imaginary  names,  often  for 

perfectly  recognizable  cities,  admit  of  a  perfecdy 

consistent  map.  This  book  identifies,  describes, 

and  pictures  by  photograph  very  many  of  the 

towns,  churches,  houses,  and  scenic  localities  in 

the  novels.     Apart  from  the  special  Hardy  in 

terest,  the  book  gives  charming  glimpses  of  the 

English  county. 

Heroic  Ballads  of  Servia.  Translated  by  George 
Rapall  Noyes  and  Leonard  Bacon.  Sherman,  French 
&  Co.,  BcK^ton.    $1.25. 

The  ballad  literature  of  Servia  is  among  the 
finest  in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  aside  from  a 
few  scattering  versions,  it  is  not  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers.  The  pre.sent  volume,  consisting  of 
translations  of  the  ballads  of  Servia  by  Mr. 
Noyes  and  Mr.  Bacon,  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  would  gain  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  freshness,  vividness,  vigor,  and  vivacity 


Finot.  There  is  in  this  a  sentence  which 
finely  and  tersely  puts  the  truth  "which  both 
writers  champion.  It  runs  as  follows  :  **  Hu- 
manity will  be  the  happier  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  juster,  and  man  will  be  more  con- 
tent with  his  lot  from  the  moment  when  his 
wife  or  his  sister,  admitted  to  the  banquet  of 
life,  shares  with  him  the  full  right  to  both  its 
bitterness  and  its  joy." 


of  the  Servian  songs.  Aside  from  their  lit- 
erary charm,  these  ballads  have  a  particular 
claim  to  public  attention  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  world  has  seen  Servia  win  back  much 
of  her  old  territory  from  the  Turk. 

Childhood.    Bv  Alice  Meynell.    E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  Yorl<.    75c. 

This  little  volume  represents  fairly  the  series  of 
"  Fellowship  Books,"  attractively  made  and 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
so  far  presenting  sound  writing  and  suggestive 
thought.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  .series 
are  Quiller-Couch,  Miss  May  Sinclair,  and 
Norman  Gale.  Mrs.  Meynell's  discussion  of 
childhood  is  fresh  and  free  from  commonplace 
perception  and  observation. 

Little  Wars.     By  H.  G.  Wells.     Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  Boston.    #1.20. 

Mr.  Wells  does  not  even  go  through  the  form 
of  pretending  that  he  has  developed  for  the  sake 
of  children  the  inviting  war  games  which  he 
describes  in  this  book.  Unlike  the  proverbial 
father  "consenting"  to  accompany  his  son  to 
the  circus,  Mr.  Wells  frankly  admits  that  it  is 
no  vicarious  delight  that  he  feels  in  marshaling 
his  legions  of  toy  soldiers.  Indeed,  the  compli- 
cated game  of  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  which  he 
has  developed  is  not  a  child's  game  at  all, 
though  we  think  its  creator  rather  flatters  him- 
self that  in  it  he  is  renewing  the  days  of  his 
youth.  It  is  too  scientific  a  game  for  children 
even  to  have  dreamed  of  inventing.  W^hy, 
indeed,  should  any  self-respecting  child  bother 
with  all  this^complicated  chess-like  technique 
when,  armed  with  a  wooden  sword  and  capped 
with  a  folded  paper  hat,  the  whole  world  lies 
open  to  his  conquering  imagination  ? 

Panama   Gateway  (The).     By  Joseph   Bucklin 
Bishop.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    #2. 

Of  the  making  of  books  on  Panama  there  is 
apparently  no  end  in  sight.  Out  of  the  ordinary, 
however,  is  "  The  Panama  Gateway."  Mr. 
Bishop  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Canal  Com- 
mission since  1905,  and  his  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Canal  carries  the  conviction  that  goes 
with  authoritative  statement.  Against  an  ad- 
mirably balanced  historical  background  he  has 
painted  a  picture  of  the  work  undertaken  and 
accomplished  in  the  Zone  which  neither  sacri- 
fices conciseness  to  interest  nor  interest  to  ac- 
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curacy.  Mr.  Bishop's  book  bids  fair  to  become 
the  standard  reference  book  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal,  both  for  the  general  reader  and 
for  the  student  of  modern  political  history. 

Mainsail  Haul  (A).  By  John  Masefield.  The 
M  acmillan  Com  pan  y,  New  York.    $  1 .25. 

Salt  Water  Ballads.  By  John  Masefield.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25. 

These  two  volumes,  one  of  prose  and  one  of 
verse,  contain  the  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Mase- 
field, relaunched  and  floated  on  the  flood  tide  of 
his  present  reputation.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  they  are  more  interesting  than  this  intro- 
duction might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  One 
prose  story,  *'  The  Port  of  Many  Ships,"  invites 
attention  because  of  the  close  similarity  between 
its  style  and  the  style  of  Mr.  Masefield's  verse. 
Line  after  line  might  bb  transplanted  into  one 
of  his  narrative  poems  with  hardly  the  change 
of  a  syllable  for  the  sake  of  the  meter.  "  The 
Western  Islands  "  and  "  The  Seal  Man  ''  are  the 
best  tales  in  "  A  Mainsail  Haul."  "  Salt  Water 
Ballads,"  a  collection  of  short  poems,  is  a 
characteristic  piece  of  work,  though  perhaps 
more  reminiscent  of  both  Kipling  and  Newbolt 
than  is  Mr.  Masefield's  present  manner.  In  this 
volume,  as  in  his  later  works,  he  shows  that  he 
knows  the  sea  as  few  poets  have  known  it,  a  fact 
which  carries  him  safely  over  many  dangerous 
verbal  reefs  and  metrical  sand-bars. 

A  People's  Man.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    #1.30. 

Not  the  mystery  of  crime,  as  in  most  of  the 
author^s  stories,  but  the  danger  or  necessity  of 
a  social  revolution  is  the  theme  here.  The 
early  pages  are  tense ;  but  as  conflict  in  the 
mind  of  the  "  people's  man,"  Mara  ton,  arises ;  as 
he  finds  that  to  plunge  England  into  a  universal 
strike  and  labor  war  would  be  to  hand  her  over 
to  despoilment  by  an  enemy  across  the  Channel ; 
and  as  the  personal  influence  of  a  wise  and 
beautiful  girl,  niece  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
grows  upon  him,  Maraton  wavers,  develops 
a  patriotism  he  had  disowned,  and  yields  to  the 
step-by-step  political  labor  and  social  move- 
ment which  he  had  at  first  despised.  Naturally, 
the  outcome  is  not  as  dramatic  or  as  clear  cut 
as  the  beginning. 

Egotistical  I  (The).  By  Ellen  Wilkins  Tomp- 
kins.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1. 

"  The  Egotistical  I  "  is  a  pleasant  little  book  of 

mild  philosophy  and  simple  romance.     It  might 

be  urged    with   reason  that  the  old   bachelor 

Timothy  is  by  no   means  a   man's  man;  but 

there  are  many  such,  and  many  readers  there 

are  who  do  not  crave  solid  mental  nutriment. 

Mesalliance  (A).  By  Katharine  Tynan.  Duf- 
field  &  Co.,  New  York.    51.25. 

There    is    entertainment    here   for   the    novel 

reader,  for  the  author  is  trained  in  managing 

her  characters  and  has  the  gift  of  engaging  her 

reader's  attention.  The  tangle  of  English  guard- 

and  young  ward  is  almost  too  familiar  a 


theme,  but  in  this  instance  there  is  enough 
besides  to  carry  off  the  ancient  situation.  A 
wholesome  story  of  some  literary  merit  is  de- 
sirable, and  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  prob- 
lem novels  we  all  enjoy  the  happy  ending  so 
neatly  arranged  for  us  in  fiction  like  this  story. 

Kingdom   of  Two  (A).      By    Helen   R.   Albee. 
T lie  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Avowed,  unblushing  sentiment  is  spread  upon 

the  pages  devoted   to   the  description  of  "A 

Kingdom  of  Two."    Not  mawkish  sentiment,  be 

it  understood,  but  of  a  kind  to  attract  lovers  of 

gardens,  and    those  who   hate   to  disturb   the 

pretty  rabbits  that  haunt  the  gardens,  and  those 

who  love  the  small  but  important  happenings 

in  field  and  wood,  all  leading  up — or  down — to 

moral  reflections.     The  book  is  well  illustrated 

by  photographs. 

America  as  I  Saw  It.     By  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie. 
The  Macmillan  Company^  New  York.    $3. 

Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  saw  America  through  the 
eyes  of  a  distinctly  modern  journalist.  She 
writes  an  amusing  book  and  exercises  her  taste 
for  generalization,  indulging  in  such  smart  epi- 
grammatic sayings  as  "  Boston  is  a  city  of 
ideals;  Washington  a  city  of  ideas  ;  Chicago  a 
city  of  force ;  New  York  a  city  of  dollars."  Her 
text  is  "  Hypersensitiveness  is  an  American  sin." 
She  begins  and  ends  there.  She  distributes 
praise  and  blame  impartially,  in  perfect  good 
humor,  and  her  taste  allows  her  to  catalogue 
by  name  her  hosts  and  hostesses  in  America. 
She  thinks  the  American  press  is  improving 
and  that  of  Europe  is  deteriorating.  The  uou- 
veaux  riches  in  America  are  becoming  more 
cultured,  while  the  same  class  in  England  "  re- 
main stupidly  illiterate."  American  cooking  is 
excellent,  but  American  organization  is  bad,  she 
says.  American  hustle  is  a  myth ;  it  is  "  the 
young  Britisher  who  has  made  most  of  the  rail- 
ways of  America,  Canada,  Mexico,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil,"  she  says.  She  recognizes  the 
germs  of  a  hundred  races  in  the  free-born 
American,  yet  she  resents  our  calling  a  "  Brit- 
isher'* a  foreigner.  She  finds  us  talking  con- 
tinually of  our  money,  but  does  not  note,  as 
other  observers  have,  that  in  England  they  talk 
more  about  saving  money  while  we  talk  and  plan 
to  spend  it.  "  Money  counts  far  beyond  brains 
in  America,"  says  Mrs.  Tweedie.  But  the 
money  is  spent,  not  hoarded.  It  is  not  the  love 
of  gain  but  the  desire  for  what  money  can  buy 
that  stirs  Americans,  so  we  think. 

Wards    of   the    Sute.      By    Tighe    Hopkins. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co  ,  Boston.    $3. 

In  this  informative  Study  of  crime  and  criminals 
the  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  most  advanced 
criminologists,  who  regard  the  criminal  as  a 
helpless  product  of  social  conditions,  who  em- 
phasize the  possibility  of  recreating  him  by 
sound  reformative  measures  instituted  during 
and  after  imprisonment,  and  who  see  in  the 
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prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  the  surest 
and  readiest  method  of  coping  with  criminality 
in  general.  Although  Mr.  Hopkins  writes  chiefly 
of  conditions  in  England,  his  recommendations 
are  undoubtedly  applicable  with  almost  equal 
force  in  our  own  country.  We  Americans,  too, 
have  blundered  sadly  in  our  treatment  of  the 
criminal ;  and  although,  as  Mr.  Hopkins  points 
out,  perhaps  the  most  promising  reforms  yet 
initiated  have  been  started  by  us,  we  still  have 
much  to  learn  and  to  undo.  Such  a  book  as  this 
— well  written,  frank,  and  vigorous,  without  being 
sensational — should  prove  a  helpful  stimulus 
to  further  effort. 

Life  of  Robert  Toombs  (The).     By  Ulrich  Bon- 
nell  Phillips.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

What  Professor  Phillips  has  really  written  is 
not  so  much  a  biography  of  the  fiery  Georgian 
Senator  as  a  study  of  Southern  politics  in  the 
twenty  years  preceding  the  Civil  War.  Toombs, 
to  be  sure,  stands  forth  as  the  central  figure  of 
the  narrative,  but  the  author's  interest  in  him 
is  so  obviously  subordinate  to  his  interest  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  political  developments  of  the 
period  that  the  book  might  better  have  been  en- 
titled "  Robert  Toombs  and  His  Times.''  As 
a  biography,  indeed.  Professor  Phillips's  book 
also  falls  short  by  reason  of  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  that  literary  glow  and  charm  which 
one  instinctively  demands  in  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  an  important  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  regarded  merely  as  a  political  study, 
the  book  has  the  signal  merit  of  presenting 
clearly  and  temperately  the  Southern  side  of 
the  slavery  question  as  viewed  from  the  South- 
em  standpoint.  If  it  leaves  Toombs  himself 
a  somewhat  vague,  elusive  figure,  it  certainly 
enlarges  our  understanding  of  tlie  principles  he 
represented  and  the  important  events  in  which 
he  was  concerned. 

Chapters  at  the  English  Lakes.  By  the  Rev.  H.D. 

Rawnsley.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  fl.75. 

Canon   Rawnsley  adds  a  new  volume  to    the 
half-dozen    books  of  description,  literary  com- 
ment,  and    reminiscence   with    which    he   has 
enriched    the    literature   of   the   English    Lake 
region.     A  devout  lover  and  student  of  the  Lake 
school  of  poets,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
background  of  their  verse  and  of  their  lives,  he 
has  made  him.self  a  very  acceptable  historian, 
in  an  informal  fashion,  of  a  very  beautiful  coun- 
tr>'  which  had   the  good  fortune  to  evoke  the 
love  of  a  small  group  of  gifted  men.     Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  De  Quincey  among  the   older 
writers  are  forever  associated  with  the  country 
in  which  Canon  Rawnsley  has  lived  nearly  all 
his  life.     To  this  later  volume  he  contributes  a 
short  and  interesting  chapter  on  John  Words- 
worth, the  brother  of  the  poet ;  a  chapter  on 
Coleridge,  who  was  twice  in  residence  for  many 
months  in  the  Lake  Country;  unimportant  but 
not   uninteresting  remininiscences  of    Charles 


Dickens's  association  with  the  country ;  and  a 
series  of  chapters  on  historical  localities.  The 
book,  like  all  its  predecessors,  is  eminently  read- 
able. 

New  England  and  New  France.  By  James 
Douglas.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $3,  net. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  glow  and  charm  of 
Parkman  and  Fiske  in  this  latest  survey  of  that 
early  period  in  American  history  which  they 
have  treated  with  such  pre-eminent  distinction. 
It  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  with  real  enjoyment. 
But  it  nevertheless  has  substantial  merits,  and 
if  only  by  reason  of  its  ample  presentation  of 
the  documentary  material  relating  to  its  subject 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  by  the  student 
who  requires  a  solid  and  fairly  complete  book 
of  reference  rather  than  a  literary  history.  Not 
only  the  course  of  political  development  is  cov- 
ered in  its  pages,  but  also  much  of  the  social 
history  of  the  period,  including  such  special 
topics  as  the  status  of  woman,  the  condition  of 
religion  and  education,  the '  witchcraft  and 
demon  delusions,  and  slavery  in  New  England 
and  New  France. 

Christian  Reconstruction  of  Modem  Life  (The). 
By  Charles  Henry  Dickinson.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $1.50. 

That  we  are  getting  away  from  both  civilization 
and  religion  ;  that  we  need,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
return  to  the  cultural  ideals  of  the  classical 
world,  and,  on  the  other,  a  livelier  appreciation 
of  the  truths  that  Christ  came  on  earth  to  teach ; 
and  that  without  this  twofold  movement  the 
social  passion  of  our  times,  the  growing  spirit 
of  altruism,  will  only  waste  itself  in  futile 
effort — such  is  the  message  of  Mr.  Dickinson*s 
book.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  speaks 
fearlessly,  who  views  with  well-grounded  alarm 
the  influences  which  may  thwart  the  altruistic 
impulse  and  plunge  mankind  deeper  into  Philis- 
tinism and  materialism,  who  .senses  the  need  for 
a  true  spiritual  awakening.  If,  unhappily,  its 
author  often  clouds  his  thought  with  awkward 
language,  his  book  .should  yet  exercise  a  wide- 
spread influence  for  good.  Decidedly  it  strikes 
a  note  that  ought  to  arouse  an  enkindling  re- 
sponse in  all  sincerely  concerned  with  the  vital 
problem  of  social  regeneration. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 
of  James  the  Second.  By  Lord  Macnul;\v.  Kdited 
by  Charles  H.  Firth.  Vol.  I.  The  .Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.     5.>25. 

It  is  surprising  indeed  to  learn  from  Mr.  Firth's 
preface  to  this  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
Macaulay's  famous  book  that  no  illustrated 
edition  has  before  appeared.  The  picture  pos- 
sibilities naturally  lie  chiefly  in  the  reproduction 
of  portraits  from  old  paintino:s,  of  old  prints, 
and  of  facsimiles  of  state  papers.  The  result  is 
eminently  worth  while,  and  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  indisputable.  The  edition  in  form, 
dignity,  and  illustration  is  more  than  satisfac- 
tory; it  comes  near  being  a  perfect  model  for 
this  class  of  publication. 
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THE   OTHER   SIDE   OF  THE    BLUE    PAPER 

The  Outlook  reaches  us  in  China  late,  though 
never  too  late  to  be  welcome.  I  have  just  read 
the  article  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kennan  on  the  hin- 
drances to  American  trade  expansion  in  China, 
which  he  illustrates  by  his  story  of  the  "  Screws 
in  Blue  Paper"  [see  The  Outlook  for  August  9, 
1 91 3].  This  is  not  to  quarrel  with  his  conclusion  ; 
there  is  something  in  it.  But  the  situation  may 
not  be  altogether  as  blue  as  it  is  painted  ;  and, 
also,  there  is  another  side  to  it.  That  other 
side  I  want  to  exhibit. 

To  begin  with,  his  illustration  is  much  more 
convincing  to  the  American  mind  than  to  tlie 
Chinese.  The  point  was  that  the  American 
merchant  stands  to  lose  because,  for  whatever 
reason,  he  lacks  adaptability.  But  of  this  lack 
a  Chinese  would  be,  of  all  people,  the  most  tol- 
erant, for  it  is  exactly  the  thing  to  which  he  is 
used.  In  China,  "  We  don't  do  it  that  way  "  is 
an  entirely  adequate  answer  to  any  suggestion 
of  novelty.  I  will  not  go  into  the  why  of  it,  but 
here  in  China  habit-forming  conditions  are  very 
perfect,  and  the  result  is  a  crust  of  habit  that  is 
very  hard  to  break;  so  hard,  indeed,  that  its 
rupture  is  hardly  even  considered.  Every  one 
knows  the  story  of  the  carpenter  who,  labori- 
ously drawing  his  plane  toward  him,  was  given 
a  demonstration  of  the  working  of  a  proper 
Western-fashion  plane;  and  who,  on  being 
offered  this  very  superior  thing,  merely  replied, 
**  We  don't  do  it  that  way,''  and  went  on  draw- 
ing his  plane  toward  him.  It  is  exactly  as  true 
as  Mr.  Kennan's  story;  it  illustrates  a  con- 
dition. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  having  some  building 
done,  buying  my  bricks  from  one  of  the  port 
cities.  Later  we  found  that  there  were  brick 
kilns  near  by ;  we  called  on  the  manager  with  a 
view  to  getting  them  made  here.  He  was  very 
eager  to  talk  business.  But  when  the  sample 
brick  was  measured  it  was  found  not  to  corre- 
spond with  any  of  his  sizes,  and  our  order  was 
declined:  **  We  don't  make  that  size.*'  No 
argument  touched  him.  Make  a  new  size  of 
l»rick.''  Not  since  the  days  of  Yao  and  Shun 
had  any  other  sizes  been  made;  who  was  he 
that  he  should  do  so  ? 

Another  time  a  silver  button  of  Chinese 
make  was  taken  to  a  silversmith  to  have  a  loose 
eye  reattached.  The  work  was  perfectly  simple, 
but  he  refused  to  do  it :  **  We  don't  make  here 
that  kind  of  button."  Three  men  refused  it 
before  one  was  found  to  do  it ;  all  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  "  did  not  make  that  kind  of  button."' 

To  the  typical  conservative  accommodation  to 
anything  new  is  outside  the  realm  of  considera- 
tion. Long  immunity  from  anything  different 
has  bred  something  like  helplessness  in  the 
presence  of  novelty.  The  question  of  accommo- 
dation is  scarcely  raised.     The  point  of  view, 
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the  habits,  become  fixed,  stereotyped.  Suggest 
the  new — "  We  don't  do  it  that  way,"  and  the 
matter  is  closed.  The  position  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, but  merely  unreasoned  ;  once  a  matter 
is  setded,  it  is  settled,  with  no  more  shifting  or 
revising.  They  have  the  temperamental  fixity 
of  the  oyster ;  take  some  position  and  stick  to 
it  they  must,  at  the  mercy  of  their  circumstances 
(like  the  oyster),  whether  it  bje  solid  rock  or  old 
tin  can. 

Not  only  is  the  negative,  "  We  don't  do  it  that 
way,''  an  ever-sufficient  answer,  but  the  converse, 
"  That's  the  way  we  do,"  is  an  ever-sufficient 
explanation.  One  day  at  Kuling^ome  men  were 
sitting  on  the  veranda,  when  the  servant  of  one 
of  them  came  with  a  "chit."  While  standing 
there  the  servant,  with  finger  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  vociferously  blew  his 
nose  over  the  veranda  rail.  When  he  had  gone, 
one  of  the  men  asked,  "L.,  why  do  you  let  your 
man  do  that  way?'  Mr.  L.  had  been  some 
years  in  China  and  had  learned  something  ; 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  replied : 
"  That's  the  way  he  does !" 

Not  only  would  the  American  merchant's 
refusal  to  alter  the  color  of  his  wrappers  excite 
no  surprise  in  his  Chinese  buyer,  but  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  the  buyer  to  expect  him  to  do  so. 
Chinese  inaccessibility  to  ideas  of  change  is 
partly  a  result,  or  at  least  concomitant,  of  a  long 
application  of  the  principle  of  non-interference. 
No  man  feels  that  he  has  any  right  to  interfere 
to  change  the  conduct  or  ideas  of  another  man ; 
possibly  because  of  generations  of  experience  of 
the  futility  of  any  such  attempt.  A  man  on  the 
six-foot  street  may  set  down  his  five-foot  load  of 
straw  where  he  will,  and  leave  it  there  as  long 
as  he  win,  without  fear  of  being  called  to  ac- 
count. "  That's  the  way  he  does."  The  right 
to  do  a  thing  one's  own  way,  which  means  the 
way  he  has  learned,  the  way  he  has  "got  the 
habit,"  is  not  questioned,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be 
much  interfered  with.  Once  I  was  passing  a 
shop  where  a  quarrel  had  evidently  taken  place. 
I  saw  one  of  the  assistants  take  with  great 
deliberateness  the  chairs  and  tables  of  the  shop 
and  one  by  one  smash  them  into  bits;  half  a 
dozen  men  stood  looking  on,  but  not  a  hand  was 
moved  to  interfere.  "  That's  the  way  he  does." 
So  when  the  foreigner  kicks  the  ricksha  man, 
he  meets  with  great  tolerance  ;  that's  the  way 
he  does!  We  missionaries  sometimes  feel  that 
our  Chinese  brethren  are  rather  lax  in  matters 
of  discipline,  forgetting  how  hard  it  is  for  them 
to  violate  the  principle  of  non-interference.  It 
is  not  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  sins  ;  far 
from  it;  but  they  are  too  unaccustomed  to  the 
idea  of  going  beyond  suggestion  in  the  matter 
of  interference  with  another. 

This  is  not  all  to  the  bad.  The  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  form  his  own  line  of  conduct " 
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and  take  his  own  shape  makes  for  a  very  strong 
individuality.  The  Chinese  are  people  of  very 
pronounced  character.  It  is  their  individuality 
that  is  so  fixed,  not  their  particular  action  under 
given  circumstances.  With  older  men,  to  effect 
any  change  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  break- 
ing up  of  crust  has  to  be  done,  and  the  new 
formation  is  bound  to  show  many  a  rent,  even 
where  it  can  be  reformed  at  all.  Our  hope  for 
the  future  character  formation  of  the  Chinese, 
which  for  all  I  have  said  is  very  sanguine,  lies 
with  the  young.  Their  very  facility  in  harden- 
ing into  a  habit  is  a  virtue ;  applying  the  mold  at 
the  proper  time,  it  can  be  shaped  at  will,  and 
shaped  for  keeps.  We  can  cause  it  to  be  said 
of  the  man  who  renders  a  clear  account,  or 
gives  honest  weight,  or  speaks  the  truth,  "  That's 
the  way  he  does,''  and  all  will  accept  it  as  final, 
for  he  has  "got  the  habit."  But  this  has  to  be 
accomplished  in  youth,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  to  say  it  has  got  to  be  done  in  our  schools. 

The  great  influence  exerted  upon  the  new 
China  by  American  schools  has  won  for  Amer- 
ica a  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  nation  that 
is  a  commercial  asset.  Good  will  is  a  valuable 
thing ;  it  brings  money  in  the  market,  and  that, 
thanks  most  of  all  to  the  schools,  the  Ameri- 
cans as  A  mericans  already  possess.  The  schools 
are  the  place  of  many  a  far-reaching  decision 
just  now,  and  not  only  the  star-gazing  mission- 
ar)%  but  also  the  merchant  who  can  see  what's 
what,  will  make  it  his  business  to  see  that  that 
respect  for  America  and  that  taste  for  things 
American  which  is  already  won  .shall  be  still 
more  widely  extended,  until,  through  the  means 
of  influence  carefully  applied  upon  the  minds 
of  the  still  impressionable  youth,  the  corporate 
taste  and  ideals  of  the  new  generation  of  Chi- 
nese shall  bear  a  stamp  on  which  he  shall  read 
with  pride  (and  profit)  the  marks  "  Made  in 
U.  S.  A.' 

The  prospect  for  the  American  merchant  is 
all  right.  The  paper  for  screws  must  be  blue — 
that  of  course;  but  this  conceded,  the  radiance 
that  shines  across  the  seas  from  the  "  Admira- 
ble Nation  "  will  glorify  even  boxes  a  little  off 
color  and  win  for  the  nation  that  sent  him  his 
teacher  the  merchant's  order  for  the  goods. 

Yangchow,  China.  B'  A. 

GLORY    ENOUGH    FOR    BOTH 

Mav  I  be  allowed  to  comment  on  your  article  in 
TheOutlookof  Novembers,  1913, entitled  "  The 
Wisconsin  Idea  in  Music ''.-^  Every  believer  in 
the  advancement  of  a  people  through  the  medium 
of  song  will  rejoice  that  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin has  empowered  so  able  a  man  as  Pro- 
fessor Dykema  to  develop  what  you  aptly  term 
"community  music."  Under  such  resourceful 
guidance  choral  .singing  in  Wisconsin  may  be 
expected  to  win  for  itself  a  distinctive  place  in 
this  country. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  however,  is  that 


the  plan  of  university  choral  centers  is  not 
necessarily  the  Wisconsin  idea.  Much  more 
properly  might  it  be  called  the  "  Columbia 
University  idea,"  or,  to  be  still  more  exact,  the 
"  Egbert  idea,"  for  the  first  university  attempt 
to  develop  choral  centers  undoubtedly  origi- 
nated with  Professor  James  C.  Egbert,  Di- 
rector of  Extension  Teaching  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Through  his  influence  choral  centers 
have  been  established  for  three  years,  and  the 
Egbert  idea  now  obtains  in  Brooklyn,  in  Yon- 
kers,  and  at  the  University  itself,  the  members 
of  which  receive  from  the  University  the  use  of 
the  music  and  the  services  of  the  conductor 
without  expense.  Moreover,  the  idea  is  still  in 
process  of  development,  and  other  centers 
under  the  direction  of  assistant  conductors  are 
already  being  considered.  TJiat  the  results  of 
the  idea  have  been  satisfactory  may  be  attested 
by  consulting  the  paees  of  The  Outloolc  itself, 
for  in  its  issue  of  April  26,  1912,  an -enthusiastic 
account  appeared  of  the  first  American  pro- 
duction of  Elgar's  "  Music  Makers,"  which  was 
given  by  the  combined  centers  under  the  name 
of  the  University  Festival  Chorus. 

Permit  me  to  indorse  your  concluding  re- 
marks: "Success  to  Professor  Dykema!  Suc- 
cess to  the  Wisconsin  idea  in  music!  May  it 
have  many  imitators !"  But  I  would  add.  Suc- 
cess to  the  Egbert  idea  in  music  !  May  it  have 
many  imitators !  The  Wisconsin  idea  is  a  great 
compliment  to  it. 

Walter  Henry  Hall, 
Professor  of  Church  and  Choral  Music. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

[We  are  glad  to  print  this  letter  from  one  who 
has  proved  in  practice,  by  the  direction  of  a 
really  popular  chorus,  the  value  of  this  idea  in 
music,  whosesoever  it  is.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  accurate  to  say  "the  Wisconsin 
idea  applied  -  to  music,"  for  Wisconsin  has 
certainly  attained  eminence  in  bringing  the 
resources  of  science  and  art  to  the  people  at 
large.  May  we  add  that  it  is  a  good  sign  when 
universities  emulate  one  another  in  such  work 
as  this,  and  count  it  a  glory  o'f  which  to  be 
proud  ?— The  Editors.] 

DARWIN  AND   WALLACE 

I 
Such  magnanimity  as  was  shown  by  both 
Darwin  and  Wallace  in  the  publication  of  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  is  so  rare  and  beau- 
tiful that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  whenever  possible.  In  reading 
Mr.  W.  B.  Northrop's  recent  article  in  The 
Outlook  on  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Northrop  seemed  to 
belittle  Darwin's  generosity,  and  to  leave  the 
impression  that  Darwin  had  acted  in  an  unfair 
manner  by  "  rushing  into  print"  when  he  found 
that  Wallace  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions 
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that  he  had,  thus  -depriving  Wallace  of  much  of 
his  rightful  honor. 

May  I, out  of  a  sense  of  justice,  present  a  few 
paragraphs  in  order  to  make  clear  what  Mr. 
Northrop  fails  to  do— namely,  that  Darwin's 
course  was  entirely  just  and  generous  ? 

As  early  as  1844  Darwin  had  drawn  up  a 
brief  abstract  of  his  theory  and  had  even  ar- 
ranged with  his  wife  for  the  editing  and  pub- 
lishing of  it  in  case  of  his  sudden  death.  In 
1856  he  began  an  elaboration  of  this  work,  as 
Lyell  had  urged  him  strongly  to  do,  but  his 
plans  were  overthrown,  he  tells  us  in  his  auto- 
biographical sketch,  by  the  receipt  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858  of  Wallace's  essay  which  contained 
his  own  views. 

Darwin  sent  Wallace's  essay  to  Lyell,  as 
Wallace  had  requested,  and  proposed  that 
Wallace's  permission  to  publish  it  be  obtained. 
Darwin  was  strongly  inclined  to  withhold  his 
abstract  in  favor  of  Wallace,  but  Lyell  and 
Hooker,  to  whose  judgment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  publishing  Darwin  yielded,  were  unwilling 
that  Darwin  should  do  so.  Accordingly,  as  is 
well  known,  the  papers  of  Darwin  and  Wallace 
were  communicated  jointly  to  the  Linnaean 
Society,  with  an  introduction  by  Lyell  and 
Hooker  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  joint 
publication,  that  they  were  considering  not  only 
the  relative  claims  of  priority  but  the  claims  of 
science  generally. 

In  a  letter  to  Lyell  in  1858  Darwin  writes: 
"  There  is  nothing  in  Wallace's  sketch  which 
is  not  written  out  much  fuller  in  my  sketch, 
copied  in  1844  and  read  by  Hooker  some  dozen 
.years  ago.  .  .  .  But  as  I  had  not  intended  to 
publish  any  sketch,  can  I  do  so  honorably, 
because  Wallace  has  sent  me  an  outline  of  his 
doctrine  ?  I  would  far  rather  burn  my  whole 
book  than  that  Wallace  or  any  other  man  should 
think  that  I  had  behaved  in  a  paltry  spirit." 

In  view  of  Darwin's  correspondence  and  his 
general  attitude  toward  the  honor  of  priority,  it 
seems  hardly  fair  to  suggest  that  he  "  rushed 
into  print"  and  deprived  Wallace  of  his  just 
reward. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  special  rec- 
ognition of  Darwin  does  not  rest  upon  any 
question  of  priority,  but  upon  the  abundant  and 
painstaking  proof  which  he  marshaled  to  the 
support  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and 
without  which  it  would  never  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  scientific  workers. 

Beloit,  Wisconsin.  B.   W.    KUNKEL. 

II 
In  my  article  on  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  in  your  issue  of  November  22,  I  did 
not  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  Darwin 
attempted  to  deprive  Wallace  of  the  credit  for 
the  latier's  co-discovery  of  natural  selection. 
TJiis  is  a  misconception  arising  from  my  state- 
ment that  Darwin  was  forced   into  print  on 


receipt  of  Wallace's  essay.  1 1  is  not  stated  in  my 
article  that  Darwin  was  actuated  by  motives  of 
jealous  rivalry,  of  which  his  great -soul  was,  of 
course,  incapable.  That  Darwin  was  compelled 
to  publish  long  before  he  had  intended  to  do  so 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  On  this  point  I 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Wallace  before  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society,  July  1,  1908,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Darwin-Wallace  celebration :  "  My  letter 
[on  natural  selection]  came  upon  him  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  cloudless  sky.  This  forced 
him  into  what  he  consideied  a  premature  pub- 
licityr 

Darwin  himself  says  on  this  point : 

Another  element  in  the  success  of  the  book  ["  Origin  of 
Species  "]  was  its  moderate  size,  and  this  I  owe  to  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Wallace's  essay.  Had  I  published  on 
the  scale  in  which  I  began  to  write  in  1856.  the  book 
would  have  been  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the  "  Origin 
of  Species."  .  .  .  But  my  plans  were  overthrown ;  for 
early  in  the  summer  of  1858,  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  then 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  sent  me  the  essay.  [See  Life 
of  Darwin.] 

Again,  Darwin  wrote  to  Wallace  in  1870 : 

1  hope  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect— and  very  few 
things  in  my  life  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  me— 
that  we  have  never  felt  any  jealousy  towards  each  other, 
though  in  some  things  rivals.    [Life.] 

I  trust  the  above  will  make  clear  the  point 
outlined  in  my  article,  and  correct  any  false  im- 
pression that  might  have  been  given. 

Brooklyn,  New  York.  W.   B.   NORTHROP. 

THE  WORD  "SILHOUETTE" 

Apropos  of  The  Outlook's  recent  reproduc- 
tion of  silhouettes  of  Calhoun  and  Fillmore, 
your  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  fpllowing 
extract  from  D'Israeli's  "  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture :*' 

"  It  is  little  suspected  that  this  innocent  term 
originated  in  a  political  nickname  I  Silhouette 
was  a  Minister  of  State  in  France  in  1759;  that 
period  was  a  critical  one ;  the  treasury  was 
in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  Silhouette,  a 
very  honest  man  who  would  hold  no  intercourse 
with  financiers  or  loan-mongers,  could  contrive 
no  other  expedient  to  prevent  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy than  excessive  economy  and  interminable 
reform.  Paris  was  not  the  metropolis  where  a 
Plato  or  a  Zeno  could  long  be  Minister  of  State 
without  incurring  all  the  ridicule  of  the  wretched 
wits.  At  first  they  pretended  to  take  his  advice 
merely  to  laugh  at  him :  they  cut  their  coats 
shorter  and  wore  them  without  sleeves,  they 
turned  their  gold  snuff-boxes  into  rough  wooden 
ones,  and  the  new-fashioned  portraits  were  now 
only  profiles  of  a  face,  traced  by  a  black  pencil 
on  the  shadow  cast  by  a  candle  on  white  paper. 
All  the  fashions  assumed  an  air  of  niggardly 
economy  till  poor  Silhouette  was  driven  into 
retirement  with  all  his  projects  of  savings  and 
reforms;  but  he  left  his  name  to  describe  the 
nwst  economical  sort  of  portrait,  and  one  as 
melancholy  as  his  own  fate."  W.  F.  V. 

Saratoga,  California. 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


A  ••  FOOL-PROOF"   ABROPLANB 

At  the  recent  tenth  anniversary  of  the  first 
power  flight  by  a  heavier-than-air  machine  made 
by  the  Wright  brothers,  Mr.  Orville  Wright 
talked  about  his  nearly  perfected  stabilizer, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  an  aeroplane  as 
easy  to  control  as  an  automobile.  The  New 
York  "  Sun  "  thus  reports  Mr.  Wright's  talk : 

"  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  accidents  come 
from  stalling,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  "  and  stalling 
is  more  frequent  in  a  high-powered  machine. 
It  is  through  the  use  of  high-powered  machines 
that  there  are  so  many  accidents  among  army 
aviators." 

Mr.  Wright  explained  that  if  the  aviator  would 
keep  his  head  and  not  try  to  right  his  machine 
immediately  when  it  begins  to  stall  there  would 
be  fewer  accidents,  but,  he  said,  the  stabilizer 
is  designjsd  to  control  the  machine  automatically 
and  absolutely  prevent  it  from  stalling. 

"  I  am  flying  with  a  stabilizer  nearly  every 
day,"  he  said.  "It  works  to  perfection  now, 
but  on  account  of  some  small  electric  connec- 
tions which  are  liable  to  corrode  it  gtets  out  of 
working  order  now  and  then.  As  soon  as  we 
have  perfected  this  part  of  the  machine  we  will 
be  ready  to  offer  it  to  the  public.  The  whole 
thing  must  be  *fool  proof '  before  we  will  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  public." 

"  Docs  this  mean  that  any  one  will  be  able  to 
operate  an  aeroplane  ?"  he  was  asked. 

"  It  means  practically  that,"  said  Mr.  Wright. 

MAKING   THE   PANAMA   CANAL   LOCKS 
WATER-TIGHT 

For  preventing  leakage  around  the  ends  of 
the  lock  gates  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  most 
careful  fitting  and  adjustment  is  required. 
"  Popular  Mechanics "  describes  the  way  of 
securing  water-tight  joints  at  the  hinged  and 
swinging  ends  of  the  steel  leaves.  Each  of  the 
four  leaves  of  these  gates  is  65  feet  long,  47  feet  4 
inches  high,  and  7  feet  thick,  and  weighs  390  ton.s. 
The  leaves  swing  on  heavy  steel  upright  pins 
anchored  in  the  floor  of  the  lock.  To  make  a 
water-tight  joint  with  the  wall  a  heavy  steel 
casting  with  a  recess  in  its  outer  surface  was  set 
in  the  lock  wall  as  it  was  built.  A  bearing  plate 
was  then  set  in  the  recess  of  the  casting  and 
held  in  place  by  1-inch  bolts.  The  end  of  the  leaf 
was  prepared  in  the  same  way,  the  steel  casting 
being  permanently  attached  by  means  of  bolts. 
After  the  plates  were  closely  adjusted  hot 
babbitt  metal  was  poured  into  the  spaces 
between  the  bearing  plates  and  the  castings, 
forcing  them  together  to  form  a  water-tight 
joint.  The  same  method  was  followed  in  secur- 
ing an  exact  fit  in  the  swinging  ends  of  the 
leaves.  Leakage  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  is 
prevented  by  means  of  a  rubber  strip  5  inches 
wide  and  ^  inch  thick,  which  serves  to  make  a 
water-tight  joint  between  the  wooden  beam  car- 


ried by  the  leaf  and  the  wooden  sill  imbedded 
in  the  floor  of  the  lock. 

THE    INSECTS    AND  THE    FORESTS 

The  enormous  losses  due  to  forest  insects 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
advancement  of  forest  entomology  in  America. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  United  States  Forester,  the 
Pre.sident  of  the  society,  on  being  asked  about 
the  purposes  of  the  organization,  said  that  they 
were,  in  general,  to  call  attention  to  the  part 
which  insects  play  in  forest  problems.  "We 
have  had,". he  said,  **  widespread  and  specific 
interest  in  insect  pests,  such  as  the  San  Jos^ 
scale  and  the  boll  weevil,  which  affect  all  of  us 
as  to  what  we  eat  and  what  we  wear.  Forest 
insects,  through  their  destruction  of  timber, 
increase  the  cost  of  a  necessity  which  enters 
quite  as  much  into  the  daily  life  of  the  individual 
as  do  the  products  of  the  field  and  orchard.  If 
the  importance  of  the  protection  of  our  forest 
resources  from  insect  depredations  is  gerferally 
recognized,  a  large  part  can  be  prevented  or 
avoided." 

Mr.  Graves  added:  "Right  now  in  the  Na- 
tional forests  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the 
Forest  Service  are  co-operating  to  stop  insect 
ravages  by  discovering  their  beginnings  and 
stamping  them  out.  A  few  isolated  trees 
attacked  by  insects  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
mountain-side  devastation  quite  as  serious  as 
that  from  a  forest  fire.  The  opportunity  for 
combating  insects,  however,  is  in  one  respect 
better  than  that  in  the  case  of  a  fire  which  runs 
rapidly,  because  it  takes  several  years  fot  an 
insect  devastation  to  spread  until  it  becomes  of 
such  proportions  as  that  which  overspread  the 
yellow  pine  forests  in  the  Black  Hills  in  1906. 
Watchful  care  on  the  part  of  forest  officers, 
lumbermen,  and  private  individuals  will  make  it 
possible  to  catch  these  infestations  before  they 
get  a  good  start.  By  cutting  and  burning  the 
trees  or  stripping  off  the  bark  the  insects  can 
be  killed.  As  in  all  such  cases,  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.'' 

BANISHING    FOG 

A  searchlight  that  can  penetrate  Tog  has 
been,  it  is  announced,  perfected  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco inventor.  The  '*  Technical  World  Maga- 
zine *'  says  that  it  sends  its  warninj;  rays  several 
hundred  feet  farther  into  a  dense  fog  than 'the 
customary  signal  lamps.  "  Furiliermore,"  adds 
the  "Technical  World  Magazine,''  "unlike  the 
ordinary  lighthouse  searchlight,  it  shines  in  all 
directions  simultaneously,  with  equal  intensity. 
Its  mechanism,  simple  enough  to  be  easily  taken 
care  of  by  a  novice,  causes  an  electric  current 
to  arc  between  the  ends  of  two  carbon  rods. 
The  flow  of  current  causes  these  rods  to  draw 
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apart  immediately^ thus  ^tretcb^ng  the  arc  into 
at)UnUiug>ftasb9f  light.  When  the  flash  is  at 
itsTjieignt;it  Vs  blown  out  by  an  electromagnet. 
Periodic  flashes  may  thus  be  arranged  to  desig- 
nate different  localities. 

"  The  surpassing  power  of  the  light  and  its 
practical  value  when  flrst  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  navigators  were  startling.  In  foggy 
weather  and  with  the  sun  three  hours  high,  its 
rays  have  been  glimpsed,  approximately,  nine 
hundred  feet  from  shore— far  beyond  the  point 
where  the  outlines  of  its  tower  loomed  up.  This 
new  light  will  be  an  effective  protection  when 
carried  about  by  ships.  Its  value  in  this  respect 
has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  Super- 
vising Board  of  Steamboat  Inspectors,  which 
has  i>ermitted  its  use  on  vessels.'' 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CHAIRS   FOR  SAN   FRAN- 
CISCO   EXPOSITION 

A  concession  has  been  made  to  a  Chicago 
company  to  operate  two  hundred  electric  motor- 
driven  chairs  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  These  chairs  will 
.seat  two  passengers,  and  will  be  operated  in  a 
manner  similiar  to  the  familiar  "man  power" 
chairs  now  in  service  in  Atlantic  City,  Palm 
Beach,  and  other  resorts.  The  "  Electrical 
World"  thus  describes  this  chair:  **  A  small 
motor  placed  under  the  chair  seat  is  connected 
to  the  two  rear  wheels  of  the  chair  by  means  of 
chains,  and  the  electricity  for  *  operating  the 
motor  is  drawn  from  a  small  storage  battery 
under  the  wicker  dash.  The  speed  of  the  chair 
is  three  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  although 
speeds  ranging  from  one  to  ten  miles  an  hour 
.  may  be  obtained.  A  small  foot  pedal  under  the 
floor  of  the  car  actuates  the  braking  mechanism 
and  the  controllers.  By  various  pressures  on  the 
pedal  the  controller  can  be  operated  to  give  four 
different  speeds." 

EVERY-DAY   USE   OF    THE    METRIC   SYSTEM 

Few  people  realize  how  widely  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  employed  in 
this  country.  Yet  sportsman  and  scientist,  drug- 
gist and  jeweler,  farmer  and  physical  director, 
housewife  and  health  officer,  librarian  and 
manufacturer,  even  the  Federal  Government, 
all  know  and  use  the  metric  system.  In  the 
"Popular  Mechanics  Magazine*'  Mr.  F.  Tel- 
ford says : 

The  scientific  farmer  no  longer  wonders  at 
"calories "  and  " grams "' and  " liters " and  " cen- 
timeters j"  he  knows  that  the  science  upon 
which  *his  agriculture  is  based  depends  upon 
investigations  in  which  only  metric  units  are 
employed.  For  instance,  in  the  Babcock  milk 
test,  which  is  familiar  to  every  dairy  farmer, 
17.5  cubic  centimeters  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  17.6  cubic  centimeters  of  milk.  Certified 
milk  must,  among  other  things,  have  less  than 
10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter;  and  milk 
classified  as  "  Grade  A  "  must  contain  less  than 


100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  before 
pasteurization,  ana  less  than  10,000  afterward. 

The  health  officer  determines  the  fitness  of 
water  for  use  by  the  number  and  kind  of  bac- 
teria. He  seldom  approves  of  water  contain- 
ing more  than  a  few  hundred  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter,  regardless  of  the  kind ;  and  water  is 
labeled  "  eood  "  only  if  it  contains  less  than  a 
hundred  oacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  It  is 
worth  mention  that  in  case  of  serious  illness 
the  bulletins  issued  by  the  physicians  for  public 
information  now  usually  give  the  number  of 
leucocytes  and  phagocytes  per  cubic  centi- 
meter of  blood. 

Scientific  housekeepers  use  metric  units  con- 
stantly. A  balanced  diet  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance in  reducing  the  cost  of  food ;  and  in  fig- 
uring dietaries  metric  units  only  are  employed. 

WHY   NOT   READ   ON    A   TRAIN? 

Many  people  believe,  says  a  medical  ex- 
change, that  it  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  to  read 
on  a  train,  but  few  seem  to  know  why.  The 
reason  is  the  added  strain  on  the  dehcate  mus- 
cles of  the  eye.s.  The  motion  of  the  train 
shakes  the  paper  or  book  constantly,  thus  con- 
tinually changing  its  position  and  fts  distance 
from  the  eyes,  keeping  the  delicate  muscles  of 
the  eyes  in  constant  action  to  readjust  the 
focus.  Extra  work  is  thus  thrown  on  these  tiny 
muscles,  as  the  changing  of  focus  occurs  some- 
times a  hundred  times  a  minute. 

Another  cause  of  eye-strain  m  reading  on 
trains  is  the  poor  lighting  too  often  encountered. 
Often  people  try  to  read  their  evening  papers 
on  a  train  or  street  car  when  the  daylight  is 
fading  and  before  the  car  lights  are  turned  on. 
Even  with  the  lights  on,  the  situation  is  not 
greatly  improved.  The  cars  are  frequently 
crowded  and  straphangers  sway  back  and  forth 
between  the  paper  and  the  source  of  light 
Usually  the  light  is  high  up  in  the  center  of  the 
car  ceiling  and  is  badly  placed  for  reading,  t*he 
light  being  too  far  from  the  paper  and  the  light 
rays  being  reflected  into  the  eyes  from  the  book 
or  magazine. 

BE    KIND    TO    INVENTORS? 

Manufacturers  are  almost  daily  in  receipt  of 
communications  from  inventors  inclosing  pat- 
ent specifications  covering  an  invention  aimed 
to  improve  their  product.  It  is  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  to  view  such  invent- 
ors as  impostors.  The  position  that  an  "  out- 
sider cannot  know  more  about  our  own  business 
than  ourselves"  is  a  fallacy  that  has  no  place 
in  modern  industrial  management.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  prove  that  such  a  position  is  a 
fallacy,  thousands  of  inventions  could  be  cited 
whereby  improvements,  many  revolutionary,  in 
industrial  processes  and  products  were  first 
conceived  in  the  minds  of  men  not  even  re- 
motely connected  with  the  industries  most 
vitally  affected  and  benefited  thereby. — Ameri- 
can Machinist, 


BY   THE   WAY 


Massachusetts  and  Kansas  are  the  only  States 
mentioned  in  a  list  of  "  Legal  Holidays  in  the 
United  States  "  which  do  not  make  a  holiday  of 
January  1.  "New  Year's  Day,"  which  else- 
where is  an  occasion  of  merriment  and  rejoicing, 
apparently  receives  no  recognition  in  those 
States.     Will  some  one  explain  why  ? 

No  doubt  President  Wilson,  with  his  wide 
knowledge  of  American  history,  could  instantly 
tell  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  New  Year's 
Day  by  Massachusetts  and  Kansas.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  he  sympathizes  with  the  attitude  of 
those  States  toward  the  holiday,  for  he  sur- 
prised the  tradition-lovers  by  discontinuing  the 
usual  New  Yearns  reception  at  the  White 
House.  In  this  he  has  disregarded  a  custom 
which  had  been  pursued  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years.  Since  President  Madison's  time 
all  the  Presidents  have  kept  "  open  house  "  on 
New  Year's  Day. 

The  United  States  Government  gives  no 
formal  instruction  in  ethics,  but  its  policy 
in  regard  to  the  dutiable  purchases  of  trans- 
atlantic passengers  undoubtedly  makes  the  trans- 
gressor realize  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
The  Federal  courts  also  give  lessons  in  truth- 
telling,  though  the  instruction  is  usually  costly. 
Last  week,  for  instance,  a  man  was  fined  $250 
for  falsely  classifying  his  freight  as  "glass" 
when  it  was  really  "decorated  glass,*'  while 
another  offender  paid  $500  for  describing  a 
mixed  shipment  as  hardware  and  for  billing 
cigarettes  and  tobacco  as  tobacco  alone. 

"  I  feel  fine,"  said  Admiral  Dewey  on  his 
seventy-sixth  birthday  two  weeks  ago,  "  but 
when  I  see  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  is  two 
years  older  than  I,  riding  a  horse,  I  realize  that 
I  am  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be."  Neverthe- 
less the  Admiral  did  his  day's  work  as  usual  in 
the  Navy  Department  on  his  birthday. 

"  Miss  was  presented    to  society    last 

night  at  a  ball  given  in  her  honor.  More  than 
a  thousand  guests  attended."  Did  the  glory  of 
this  coming-out  party  pay  for  the  mental  toil  on 
the  part  of  the  young  woman  of  trying  to  re- 
member the  faces  and  names  of  a  tenth  part  of 
her  guests  ? 

The  French  race-counses,  says  William  Archer 
in  "  McClure's,"  are  the  established  and  recog- 
nized centers  of  ii.odish  contagion.  "  Every 
Sunday  sees  a  superb  dress-parade,  at  which 
the  lady  of  the  great  world  exhibits  the  mode 
of  to-day,  the  lady  of  the  half-world  the  mode  of 
next  week,  and  the  mannequin,  perhaps,  the 
mode  of  the  week  after  next."  The  mannequin 
is  the  ultra-stylish  young  woman  employed  by 
the  great  dressmaking  firms  to  exhibit  publicly 
and  make  popular  their  new  "creations." 

The  "oldest  twins,"  Samuel  and  William 
Muncy,  of  West  Babylon,  Long  Island,  ninety- 


five  years  old,  had  a  family  reunion  at  their 
farm  on  Christmas  Day.  Neither  twin  has 
ever  tasted  strong  drink,  but  both  use  tobacco 
in  moderation. 

Seven  hundred  children  honored  the  memory 
of  Clement  C.  Moore,  the  author  of  "  'Twas  the 
Night  before  Christmas,"  on  December  25  by 
decorating  the  grave  of  the  poet  in  Trinity 
Cemetery,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Moore  was  a 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  author  of  a 
Hebrew  lexicon,  but  his  fame  rests  on  the  casual 
poem  which  he  wrote  for  his  children  in  1822. 

Strange  juxtapositions  confront  one  who 
scans  the  daily  papers.  Here  is  an  example : 
"  Notices  were  posted  to-day  that  the  plant  of 

the Co.  would  close  to-night  indefinitely. 

Seven  hundred  men  are  thrown  out  of  work." 
This  announcement  of  disappointment  and  pos- 
sible misery  to  hundreds  of  families  because  of 
lack  of  work  and  money  is  followed  by  this 
statement  suggesting  all  the  delightful  possibili- 
ties that  come  with  a  large  inheritance:  "The 

estate  of amounts  to  $1,634,173.     Of  this 

$160,000  is  in  cash." 

"The  prophet  is  not  without  honor,"  etc. 
The  New  York  "  Herald,"  in  its  obituary  notice 
of  Mr.  R.  V.  Waldo,  well  known  among  news- 
paper men  and  printers  as  the  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  American  Type  Found- 
ers Company,  twice  refers  to  Mr.  Waldo  as 
connected  with  the  "  American  P/pg  Founders' 
Company." 

Bruce  McRae,  actor,  is  quoted  in  the  "  Dra- 
matic Mirror"  as  uttering  some  refreshing 
sentiments  about  the  drama.  "  After  all,"  he 
says,  "  the  stage  is  not  a  hospital  for  our  social 
sores  and  ulcers.  My  faith  is  in  the  wholesome 
drama.  It  is  the  good,  old-fashioned  love  story 
every  time.  Vile  plays  are  as  degrading  to  the 
actor  as  they  are  to  the  public." 

The  "  Dramatic  Mirror,"  it  may  be  observed, 
announces,  apropos  of  a  recent  change  in  the 
ownership  of  its  controlling  interest,  that  "  not 
a  single  share  of  its  stock  is  owned  by  any  per- 
son connected  with  the  theatrical,  motion  picture, 
or  general  amusement  field."  This  insures  a 
continuance  of  the  independent  and  virile  criti- 
cism of  things  theatrical  that  is  a  welcome 
characteristic  of  the  **  Mirror." 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery,  of  Cincinnati,  recently 
acquired  one  of  Titian's  portraits  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain  from  Sir  Hugh  Lane,  an  English  col- 
lector. Mrs.  Emery,  it  is  reported,  intends  to 
present  the  picture  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
with  other  masterpieces.  She  gave  $350,000 
for  the  painting,  which  she  bought,  it  is  said, 
without  having  seen  it,  relying  on  a  photograph 
and  on  the  reputation  of  its  owner. 

Mr.  Frank  Daggett,  curator  of  the  Museum 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  says  that  h- 
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has  indulged  in  a  whale  hunt  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  whale  was  perhaps  a  million 
years  old,  and  was  found  by  a  contractor  in 
cutting  down  a  hill  to  open  a  street.  The  con- 
tractor didn't  know  what  he  had  caught;  but 
Mr.  Daggett  assured  him  that  it  was  a  giant 
whale  of  pre-glacial  times,  which  had  probably 
been  trapped  in  a  shallow  bay  after  an  earth- 
quake had  shut  off  its  escape  to  the  sea. 

Postmaster  Edward  M.  Morgan,  of  New  York 
City,  announces  that  $178,069  worth  of  stamps 
were  sold  in  Manhattan  iind  the  Bronx  on  De- 
cember 24.  This  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest  sale 
of  stamps  ever  reported  for  one  day  in  any  city 
of  the  United  States.  Business  pessimists  .should 
read,  note,  and  inwardly  digest  this  item,  and 
then  mend  their  wavs. 

Lord  Haldane,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, recently  testified  before  a  Government 
commission  tliatis  inquiring  into  the  salaries  of 
British  public  officials  that,  in  his  opinion,  no 
official  is  deserving  of  a  salary  of  more  than 
$25,000  a  year.  Lord  Haldane  himself  receives 
$50,000,  but  when  asked,  "  Do  you  not  except 
the  Lord  Chancellorship  from  your  statement?'' 
he  replied,  as  reported, "  I  make  no  exception." 

The  house  detective  in  a  big  restaurant,  a 
writer  in  a  theatrical  journal  says,  overheard 
four  men  at  a  table  talking  excitedly  but  in 
muffled  tones.  The  scraps  he  caught  were  like 
this:  "Yes,  I'm  going  to  give  her  poison,  but 
it  will  work  very  slowly.*'  '*  But  will  you  tell 
her  right  after  you  give  her  the  poison,  or  will 
you  wait  until  she  feels  the  effect  before  inform- 
ing her  that  she  is  soon  to  die  ?*'  The  detective 
went  over  to  the  table  instantly.  "  Say,  you  fel- 
lows,*' he  began,  "what  are  you  cooking  up?" 
The  group  of  men  started  to  laugh.  "  Why," 
explained  one,  "we  are  just  talking  over  the 
plot  of  a  new  play.''  The  detective  felt  that  the 
Great  White  Way  was  no  place  for  him. 

To  what  absurdities  does  the  code  duello  lend 
itself!  A  Bulgarian  officer,  Lieutenant  Torkom, 
challenged  Pierre  Loli,  the  French  novelist,  to 
a  duel  because  the  author  had  censured  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bulgarian  troops  in  the  Balkan  War. 
M.  Loti,  being  sixty-eight  years  old,  declined 
the  challenge  on  account  of  his  age,  but  a  sub- 
stitute, a  skilled  fencer,  accommodated  the 
pugnacious  Bulgarian.  Lieutenant  Torkom  was 
twice  wounded,  and,  having  thus  vindicated  the 
honor  of  Bulgaria,  went  home  satisfied  I 

While  the  newspapers  recently  contained 
many  accounts  of  deplorable  accidents  to 
hunters  who  were  mistaken  for  game,  it  is  pleas- 
ant, on  the  other  hand,  to  see  stories  such  as 
those  in  the  "  National  Sportsman  "  of  amateur 
hunters  who  go  out  for  a  day's  sport  and  have 
it.  One  of  these  runs  on  this  wise:  "The 
amount  of  game  secured  was  small — eight  rab- 
bits, three  squirrels,  and  four  quail.  But  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  game  that  one  gets  but  the 


pleasure  and  hardship  in  securing  it  that  makes 
it  interesting.  It  was  one  of  the  best  days  I 
ever  spent  in  my  twehty-five  years  of  existence." 
There  is  something  tonic  about  such  naive 
annals  of  wholesome  sport. 

"  Not  once  in  a  million  times  does  an  outsider 
get  an  opportunity  to  buy  into  a  new  mine  while 
it  is  yet  a  bargain,"  says  the  editor  of  the  finan- 
cial department  of  ''Everybody's  Magazine." 
"  Only  an  expert  mining  engineer  can  honestly 
undertake  to  give  advice  about  a  mining  venture, 
and  he  is  as  often  wrong  as  right.  .  .  .  One 
ought  not  to  put  money  into  the  .shares  of  a 
mine  unless  one  can  afford  to  lose  it." 

Among  the  women  who  possess  the  secret  of 
eternal  youth  must  be  placed  the  name  of  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Lehmann,  wife  of  the  former  Sohcitor- 
General  of  the  United  States.  Newspaper 
despatches  state  that,  though  a  grandmother, 
she  has  become  a  freshman  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis. 

Only  for  a  brief  period  is  the  Woolworth 
Building  in  New  York  City  to  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  tallest  commercial  building 
in  the  world,  if  the  present  plans  of  the  Pan- 
American  States  Association  are  carried  out. 
It  announces  that  it  will  erect  a  sky-scraper  in 
New  York  that  will  be  fifty  feet  higher  than 
any  other  building  in  the  city. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  may  make 
it  profitable  to  bring  lumber  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Philippines.  The  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affai-rs  at  Washington  says  that  there 
are  vast  quantities  of  merchantable  timber  in 
the  islands,  most  of  it  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  marketing  of  this  timber 
offers  opportunities  of  profit  not  excelled  by 
any  other  field  in  the  world. 

Western  river  steamboats  were  criticised  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers.  It  was  as.serted  that 
lack  of  progressiveness  on  the  part  of  .steam- 
boat men,  rather  than  rail  competition,  was  the 
cause  of  the  present  unprofitable  condition  of 
Western  river  traffic.  Old-fashioned  machinery 
and  hulls  are  still  used  in  construction,  to  the 
detriment  both  of  efficient  operation  and  of 
safetv.  "  Within  the  last  two  vears,"  said  the 
critic,  "one  line  has  lost  three  boats  and  eighteen 
people,  by  accidents  all  of  which  would  not 
have  been  serious  with  ves.sels  built  of  steel." 

The  cultivation  of  horse-radish  is  a  thriving 
industry,  a  writer  in  the  "  Country  Gentleman" 
tells  us,  and  he  describes  a  three-acre  farm 
devoted  to  this  industry  which  keeps  two  men 
busy,  one  of  them  making  good  money  out  of 
his  miniature  farm.  One  advantage  of  this 
crop  is  thus  described :  "  The  horse-radish 
farmer  can  well  lie  back  and  rest  in  easv  secu- 
rity,  for  he  has  a  crop  that  only  insects  with 
suicidal  motives  attack." 
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HENRY    FORD   AND 
PROFIT-SHARING 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
most-talked-about  news  event  of  last  week 
was  the  announcement  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Detroit  that  it  proposes  to  intro- 
duce into  its  business  on  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive scale  the  principle  of  profit-sharing. 
Public  interest  was  aroused,  but  not  because 
the  profit-sharing  idea  is  a  new  one  ;  it  has 
been  adopted  by  many  American  corporations, 
and  by  some  of  them  maintained  successfully 
for  a  good  many  years.  Public  interest  has 
been  aroused  and  public  imagination  has 
been  stirred  by  the  Ford  plan  because  it  is 
designed  on  such  a  large  and  dramatic  scale. 
If  it  is  carried  out  as  Henry  Ford  (the 
founder,  president,  and  chief  owner  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company)  hopes,  it  will  mean 
the  distribution  of  ten  million  dollars  annually 
among  the  workmen  and  employees  of  the 
concern  in  addition  to  their  regular  wages, 
which  already  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass, 
the  ordinary  market  standards. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  recent  developments  of 
American  industry.  To  the  ordinary  ob- 
server its  success  seems  almost  magical.  Mr. 
Ford  is  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
began  life  as  a  country  boy  with  no  capital 
but  an  inventive  genius  and  an  imagination 
which  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  fact  ten  years 
ago  that  the  gasoline  motor  car  or  automo- 
bile was  bound  to  revolutionize  American 
social  and  business  life.  He  desired  and  de- 
termined to  make  a  car  for  the  average  man. 
He  believed  that  every  family,  especially  in 
the  country,  should  have  an  automobile.  The 
automobile  idea  took  possession  of  him  as 
the  electric  light  idea  took  possession  of 
Edison  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  He 
has  been  a  colporteur  of  automobiles,  so  to 
speak.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
p)eople*s  car,  and  the  result  is  that  last 
year  his  factory  turned  out  one  car  every 
forty  seconds  of  its  working  time,  and  the 


value  of  the  gross  business  of  the  company 
has  been  estimated  to  be  more  than  one 
hundred  million  dollars  for  the  year.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  year  he  expects  to  see  an 
increased  output,  which  will  require  his  fac- 
tory to  be  in  operation  twenty-four  hours  a 
day  for  six  days  of  the  week.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  will  divide  his  factory  army — for 
it  is  an  army  of  many  thousand  men — ^into 
three  shifts  working  eight  hours  each.  Thus 
he  is  introducing  not  merely  the  profit-sharing 
idea,  but  the  eight-hour  principle. 

In  talking  with  a  representative  of  The 
Outlook  Mr.  Ford  said  four  things  which  we 
think  the  public  should  bear  in  mind  in  form- 
ing its  judgment  of  this  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  successful  business  is  not 
war  but  co-operation. 

P'irst,  profit-sharing  is  not  philanthropy  ;  it 
is  right,  because  the  workman  should  have 
some  part  in  the  wealth  which  he  helps  to 
create ;  and  it  is  wise,  because  reason  and 
experience  show  that  it  promotes  efficiency. 

Second,  while  the  principle  should  be  uni- 
versal, there  is  no  universal  method  of  its 
application ;  one  corporation  or  merchant 
must  do  it  in  one  way  and  another  in  another. 

Third,  the  present  plan  of  the  P'ord  Com- 
pany is  not  an  innovation  in  its  own  business ; 
since  the  very  beginning  Mr.  Ford  has  be- 
lieved in  and  practiced  some  kind  of  profit- 
sharing  ;  the  proposal  he  now  makes  is  sim- 
ply an  extension  of  the  idea  on  a  large  scale. 

And,  fourth,  this  extension  and  large  scale 
is  to  a  certain  extent  experimental ;  its  practi- 
cal bearing  upon  the  business  of  the  company 
and  upon  the  social  and  individual  life  of  its 
employees  can  be  determined  only  by  expe- 
rience ;  the  time  to  pass  final  judgment  upon 
it  is  not  to-day,  but  a  year  from  to-day. 

The  Outlook  is  deeply  interested  in  Mr. 
Ford's  experiment  because  it  has  for  many 
years  contended  that  co-operation  between 
capital  and  labor  in  some  form  of  just,  prac- 
tical, and  genuine  profit-sharing  can  afford 
the  only  real  and  permanent  settlement  of 
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labor  troubles,  and  the  only  safeicuard 
against  State  Socialism  with  the  consequent 
destruction  of  private  initiative,  private  genius, 
and  private  enterprise. 

A  REPUBLICAN  SIGN 
OP   THE   TIMES 

Ordinarily  the  election  of  a  Speaker  by  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  of  a  State  is  of 
little  interest  outside  that  State  ;  but  circum- 
stances sometimes  make  such  an  election  of 
National  significance.  This  was  the  case 
when  last  week  the  Assembly  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  was  organized. 

William  Barnes,  the  Republican  State 
Chairman,  is  a  National  figure.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  most  astute  and  pK)werful  of  the 
Republican  part}^  managers.  He  is  a  pro- 
nounced and  aggressive  conservative.  He 
is  frankly  hostile  to  the  progressive  move- 
ment. Within  his  own  party  there  are 
leaders  in  New  York  who  want  to  make  the 
Republican  party  more  progressive,  and  who 
are  opposing  Mr.  Barnes  and  much  of  what 
he  stands  for.  These  leaders  some  time  ago 
undertook  to  overthrow  Mr.  Barnes,  but  they 
have  so  far  failed.  They  renewed  the  attack  in 
the  contest  for  the  Speakership  of  the  Assem- 
bly. In  spite  of  disclaimers,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  Mr.  Barnes's  candidate  was 
Harold  J.  Hinman.  The  anti- Barnes  leaders, 
therefore,  undertook  to  get  the  party  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  to  indorse  some  one 
else  who  was  openly  opposed  to  Mr.  Barnes. 

Now  Mr.  Barnes  is  not  an  amateur  in 
politics.  He  did  what  astute  politicians  often 
do.  He  got  his  opponents  to  concentrate 
their  attack  on  one  point,  while  he  gathered 
his  forces  quietly  at  another.  There  were 
Republican  Assemblymen  who  did  not  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  open  Barnes  supporters,  and 
yet  were  not  followers  of  the  anti- Barnes 
leaders.  A  number  of  these  voted  for  I'had- 
deus  C.  Sweet.  When  finally  the  anti- Barnes 
men  were  united  on  a  Mr.  Horton,  the  Barnes 
strength  was  swung  to  Mr.  Sweet,  and  made 
him  the  Republican  candidate.  As  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
Mr.  Sweet  was  made  Speaker. 

The  New  York  "  Tribune,"  stanchly  Re- 
publican, believes  that  by  the  failure  of 
the  alleged  Barnes  candidate  to  be  chosen 
the  power  of  the  State  Chairman  has  been 
*•  shaken,*' but  *' not  broken."  The  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Sweet's  election  to  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  State  (and,  on  account  of  the 
prominence  of  the   State  Chairman,  to  the 


Republicans  of  the  Nation)  is  indicated  by 
the  ••  Tribune's "  account  of  Mr.  Sweet's 
record :  ••  He  voted  against  the  fifty-four- 
hour  labor  law  for  women  and  minors  em- 
ployed in  factories  ;  he  was  '  not  recorded  ' 
on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  which 
was  passed  at  the  regular  session  ;  he  voted 
against  direct  primaries  last  year  every  time 
the  bill  had  a  chance  of  becoming  law. 
though  he  voted  for  his  party's  bill,  Which 
had  no  chance  of  passage." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barnes  has 
"  stolen  a  march  "  on  the  progressive  Repub- 
licans, the  "  Tribune  "  hopes  that  Mr.  Sweet 
will  disappoint  his  machine  supp>orters  and 
confound  his  critics.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  Republican  party  in  New  York  State, 
for  the  present,  will  remain  under  conserva- 
tive, if  not  reactionary,  leadership. 

THE  LONDON  "SPECTATOR'S" 
ADVICE  ABOUT   MEXICO 

The  recent  vigorous  utterance  of  the  Lon- 
don *'  Spectator  "  as  to  the  proper  course 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue  in  Mexico 
deserves  respectful  attention  for  two  reasons 
— the  high  position  the  ''  Spectator  "  holds 
among  English  journals,  and  its  general  atti- 
tude of  friendliness  to  this  countr}'.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  easy 
for  an  outside  observer  to  recommend  drastic 
action,  but  not  easy  for  those  directly  con- 
cerned to  admit  that  the  case  is  so  desperate 
as  to  compel  the  immediate  adoption  of  a 
course  which  is  in  itself  beset  with  difficulties. 

Briefly,  the  ''  Spectator  "  believes  that  '•  if 
external  force  is  to  be  used  to  restore  order 
it  must  be  done  by  the  United  States  alone." 
This  ignores  the  proposal  made  long  ago 
by  The  Outlook  that  the  three  great- 
est nations  of  South  America — Argendna, 
Brazil,  and  Chile — should  be  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  to  urge  the 
acceptance  by  Mexico  of  such  a  temporary 
supervision  by  the  four  Powers  as  would 
insure  peace  and  build  up  a  stable  govern- 
ment. The  worse  the  condition  of  Mexico 
becomes,  the  more  reasonable  and  possible 
such  a  course  seems. 

As  to  President  Wilson's  policy,  the  remarks 
of  the  "  Si>ectator  "  are  caustic  ;  for  instance  : 
"  He  intervened  and  pretends  not  to  be 
intervening ;  he  deprecates  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, but  neither  stops  them  himself  nor 
allows  anybody  else  to  stop  th^m."  And 
it  refers  to  President  Wilson's  declared 
determination  not  to  intervene  in  Mexkro's 
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internal  affairs  with  the  comment,  *•  Vet  all 
this  time  American  intervention  of  the  most 
serious  kind  is  taking  place  " — that  is,  the 
refusal  to  recognize  Huerta  and  the  prevent- 
ing of  action  by  other  Powers. 

Annexation  has  no  terrors  to  this  English 
journal.  It  sees  no  objection  provided  the 
United  States  works  with  sincerity  for  the  good 
of  Mexico  and  the  world,  and  is  most  laudatory 
in  its  recognidon  of  the  fact  that  the  Inited 
States  would  in  fact  so  use  its  great  respon- 
sibility. It  even  goes  so  far  as  tu  believe 
that  by  the  next  generation  Mexico  will  be 
absorbed  piecemeal  by  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN    COMMENT 

This  expression  of  opinion  has  naturally 
called  out  answering  comments  in  this  coun- 
try. The  New  York  '•  Sun  "  has  published 
many  columns  of  such  comment,  a  few  of 
which  we  summarize. 

Thus,  Andrew  Carnegie  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that,  while  we  should  have  recognized 
Huerta  when  other  Powers  did,  v/e  (»ught 
not  to  intervene.  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White, 
whose  opinion  carries  great  weight  as  that 
of  a  diplomat  and  student  of  affairs,  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  *'  No  useful  purpnjse  could 
be  served  by  intervention,"  he  says ;  and 
adds : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  want 
intervention.  And  if  such  intervention  would 
entail  the  acquisition  of  territory,  I  would  rec^ard 
it  as  a  great  calamity.  The  f>eople  of  Mexico 
are  not  fit  for  self-government.  If  we  acquired 
some  of  that  territory,  we  should  have  to  admit 
their  representatives  to  Congress  eventually, 
and  they  would  have  in  a  sense  the  right  to 
govern  us.  That  would  be  intolerable.  No, 
anything  is  better  than  intervention. 

On  the  other  hand,'  ex- Senator  Foraker 
declares  that  our  present  course  makes  war 
almost  a  certainty,  and  believes  that  the  non- 
recognition  of  Huerta  was  a  blunder.  Ex- 
Chief  Judge  Cullen,  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  believes  in  intervention  only  as  a 
last  resort.  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  the  well-known 
banker,  suggests  a  combination  of  great  Eu- 
ropean Powers  to  act  with  the  United  States — 
a  singularly  unwelcome  suggestion  to  most 
Americans. 

Generally  the  comment,  both  of  individuals 
and  the  press,  while  differing  widely  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  President  Wilson's  policy  of 
**  watchful  waiting,"  is  all  but  unanimous  in 
deprecating  armed  intervention  unless  as  the 
very  last  resort. 

Meanwhile  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 


dent that,  whoever  is  nominally  President  cf 
Me:.ico  this  year  or  next  year,  some  outside 
influence  must  act  to  sow  the  seed  and 
nurture  the  plant  of  self-government ;  other- 
wise Mexico  will  either  suffer  anarchy  or 
despotism,  or  will  dissolve  into  a  group  of 
small  republics  of  the  worst  Central  American 
t}  pe.  Why  should  not  the  four  great  Ameri- 
can countries  most  concerned  take  up  seri- 
ously the  question  of  joint  action  under  a 
mutual  agreement  of  non-aggrandizement  ? 

HEROISM 

IN    DISASTER 

The  annals  of  ocean  disaster  have  few 
records  of  destrucrion  which  vie  in  sudden- 
ness, sutfering,  hardship,  and  heroism  with 
that  of  the  foundering  of  the  oil  tank  steam- 
ship Oklahoma  on  Sunday  morning  of  last 
week.     Over  twenty  men  perished. 

The  ship  simply  broke  in  two.  The  ter- 
rific gales  which  devastated  parts  of  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  notably  Seabright,  had  raised  a 
sea  such  as  is  rarely  encountered  even  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  IJoubdess  the  structure  of 
the  vessel  had  been  strained  by  repeated 
pounding.  Rivets  broke,  and  as  the  batter- 
ing continued  plates  parted,  and,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Captain  Gunter,  of  the  Oklahoma, 
*•  Suddenly,  without  warning  of  any  sort,  she 
broke  in  two  just  abaft  the  bridge." 

The  stem  part  of  the  ship  broke  off  entirely 
and  sank  in  about  three  hours.  Even  after 
tlje  ship  broke  apart  the  propellers  continued 
to  revolve  and  the  after  part  of  the  ship  to 
hiove.  One  lifeboat  was  launched  and  lost ; 
another,  containing  eleven  men,  had  somewhat 
better  fortune.  Six  of  these  men  were  lost  by 
the  upsetting  of  the  boat ;  five  were  rescued 
by  the  steamship  Gregory,  three  of  whose 
officers  jumped  overboard  in  the  icy  water 
to  save  the  exhausted  men.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Voltumo,  all  rescue  work  was  made 
difficult  by  the  heav}'  seas.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  except  for  intrepid  men  who 
ventured  their  own  lives  without  hesitation. 

Equally  brave  was  the  rescue  of  those  oflPi- 
cers  and  men  of  the  Oklahoma  who  were  left 
floating  in  the  fore  part  of  their  ship.  The 
Hamburg  liner  Bavaria,  after  great  effort,  got 
a  boat  alongside  this  floating  section,  seized 
a  rope  from  the  wreck,  and  saved  eight  men. 
This  part  of  the  wreck  two  or  three  days  later 
was  bombarded  and  sunk  by  the  Seneca,  a 
Revenue  Service  **  derelict  destroyer "  and 
helper  of  ships  in  danger. 

The  Oklahoma  is  described  as  a  fine  vessel 
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of  her  class,  only  six  years  old,  built  of  steel 
and  constructed  according  to  the  recognized 
requirements  for  that  type  of  ship.  This 
raises  the  question  whether  the  disaster  in  its 
very  nature  does  not  indicate  the  need  of  a 
closer  examination  of  the  construction  princi- 
ples of  tank  steamers,  so  that  even  such  an 
extraordinary  strain  and  smashing  as  were 
received  by  the  Oklahoma  in  an  eighty-mile- 
an-hour  gale  should  be  incapable  of  "  breaking 
a  ship's  back. "  Technically,  ship-builders  say 
that  what  happened  was  that  the  Oklahoma 
was  '*  hogged  " — that  is,  it  was  caught  on  the 
crests  of  two  gigantic  waves  fore  and  aft,  so 
that  amidships  it  was  left  without  support 
and  ''  buckled." 

It  is  a  rare  thing  nowadays  for  a  seaworthy 
vessel  to  be  destroyed  without  collision  or  fire. 
The  disaster  increases  one's  awe  of  the  tre- 
mendous forces  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  rela- 
tively puny  power  of  man.  But  it  also  proves 
anew  that  there  is  in  the  common  man  in 
America  the  spirit,  whether  we  call  it  religious 
or  not,  that  renders  him  ready  to  risk  his  life 
for  his  fellow- men.  Physically  puny  he  may 
be,  but  in  qualities  of  the  spirit  he  unexpect- 
edly shows  his  power. 

VICE-ADMIRALS   WANTED 

Shall  the  United  States  have  four  vice- 
admirals  or  not  .'*  Apparently  the  old  objec- 
tion to  making  this  rank  a  permanent  one 
in  our  navy  on  the  ground  that  such  action 
would  savor  of  the  "  aristocratic  notions  of 
foreign  navies  "  has  been  dealt  a  death-blow 
by  Secretary  Daniels's  statement  that  such  a 
rank  is  needed.  Previously  the  grades  of 
admiral  and  vice-admiral  have  been  given 
to  officers  only  as  a  reward  for  exceptional 
service.  If  Mr.  Daniels  believes  that  the 
perpetuation  of  one  of  these  grades  in  time 
of  peace  will  not  undermine  the  fabric  of 
our  government,  the  palladium  of  our  liberty, 
or  any  other  article  of  campaign  furniture, 
we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  must 
be  so. 

The  need  for  the  rank  of  vice-admiral, 
as  Mr.  Daniels  very  clearly  shows  in  his 
recommendations  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  arises  whenever  our  fleets  come 
in  contact  with  the  battle-ships  of  foreign 
nations.  In  such  cases,  when  joint  action 
has  been  required  in  the  past,  our  American 
rear-admirals  have  repeatedly  found  them- 
selves outranked  .  by  officers  of  other  navies, 
and  therefore,  no  matter  how  many  ships 
they     may    have    happened    to    command, 


have  been  forced  to  take  a  subordinate 
jx)sition. 

At  Tampico,  a  situation  of  this  sort  recently 
proved  the  possibilities  for  embarrassment  in 
such  a  complication,  an  embarrassment  which 
in  that  particular  case  was  prevented  from 
becoming  of  annoying  proportions  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  commander  of  the  British 
fleet.  Even  in  this  instance,  however,  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
American  interests  involved,  and  the  equally 
overwhelming  American  naval  force  at  that 
port,  the  British  commander  reserved  the 
privilege  of  reassuming  direction  should 
matters,  in  his  judgment,  call  for  such  action. 

Mr.  Daniels  asks  for  the  power  to  appoint 
no  more  than  four  vice-admirals  for  service 
in  foreign  stations.  Congress,  we  hope,  will 
grant  his  request. 

THE   TRUST   COMPANY    AND 
THE   COMMUNITY 

An  interesting  plan,  suggestive  to  many  a 
community,  has  just  been  put  forth  for  the 
city  of  Cleveland  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Goff, 
President  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company. 
Mr.  Goff  has  long  been  seeking  to  find  a  way 
in  which  the  trust  companies  of  the  country 
may  be  helpful  in  gathering  up  and  in  mak- 
ing useful  what  he  calls  "  the  wealth  that 
often  goes  to  waste." 

A  man  of  very  large  means — a  Rockefeller, 
an  Altman — creates  a  private  '*  foundation  " 
to  administer  a  part  of  his  surplus  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  Now,  persons  of 
more  limited  means  are  often  quite  as 
anxious  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  can  be,  or  as  was 
Mr.  Altman,  to  better  the  world  by  a  wise  use 
of  wealth,  whether  small  or  g^eat. 

In  order  to  be  wisely  used,  the  funds  re- 
maining after  a  family  distribution  from  the 
estate  of  those  who  are  not  multi-millionaires 
or  millionaires  at  all  may  not  be  worth  the 
expense  of  a  privately  owned  *'  foundation  " 
with  its  self- perpetuating  board  of  trustees. 
Instead,  this  surplus  often  goes,  bequeathed 
by  generous  but  not  always  far-sighted  per- 
sons, to  some  particular  charitable  or  educa- 
tional institution  or  institutions,  which,  how- 
ever worthy  now,  may  not  remain  so.  To 
insure  efficient  perpetuation  intelligent  testa- 
tors know  that  they  should  not  build  upon 
possibly  crumbling  foundations  or  upon  the 
possibly  poor  vision  of  advisers  who  think 
that  they  can  read  the  future. 

What  would  satisfy  those  who  would  make 
all  surplus  wealth  intelligently  fruitful  to  the 
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community,  no  matter  how  small  the  wealth  ? 
According  to  his  just-published  plan,  Mr. 
Goff *s  reply  would,  we  suppose,  be  something 
like  this :  '*  A  corporate  trust  plus  a  sensitive 
civic  conscience."  His  trust  would -assist  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions,  whether 
supported  by  private  donations  or  by  public 
taxation ;  would  promote  scientific  and  other 
educational  research ;  would  care  for  the 
sick,  aged,  or  helpless ;  would  improve  con- 
ditions of  living,  and  especially  would  provide 
recreation  for  all  classes ;  and,  finally,  would 
exist  for  such  other  charitable  purposes  as 
best  make  for  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  people,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

THB   CLBVBLAND 
FOUNDATION 

How  is  such  a  trust  to  be  administered  ? 
Mr.  Goff 's  plan  for  Cleveland  is  as  follows : 

A  Board  of  Trustees  of  five  members. 

Two  to  be  elected  by  the  directors  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company. 

One  to  be  chosen  by  the  Mayor. 

One  to  be  chosen  by  the  Presiding  Judge  of 
the  Court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  settlement 
of  estates  in  Cuyahoga  County  [in  which  the 
city  of  Clevelancf  is  situated]^ 

One  to  be  chosen  by  the  Presiding  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Ohio. 

All  the  members  must  be  residents  of 
Cleveland.  They  may  be  men  or  women. 
They  must  be  interested  in  welfare  work. 
They  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
ical, educational,  civic,  and  moral  needs  of 
the  community.  Office-holdefrs  are  barred 
from  service.  Not  more  than  two  trustees 
may  belong  to  any  one  religious  denomina- 
tion. 'I'horough  provisions  are  made  for 
publicity  in  the  administration  of  the  trust, 
and  for  investigation  and  action,  should  any 
ever  be  required,  by  the  proper  public 
authority. 

Thus  is  provided  a  means  by  which  gener- 
ously disposed  Clevelanders  may  be  assured 
that  the  residuum  of  their  estates  will  go  to 
the  community's  betterment.  Such  a  plan 
appeals  to  the  head  of  the  community  of 
Cleveland.  Its  Mayor,  the  Hon.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  writing  to  Mr.  Goff,  says : 

The  central  thought  in  this  great  undertaking 
is  not  so  much  the  gospel  of  the  responsibilities 
of  wealth  as  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  opportuniiies 
of  wealth,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  in  my  thinking  to 
know  whether  you  have  done  more  in  your  plan 
for  society  by  creating  a  fund  which  will  m mis- 
ter to  its  needs  than  you  have  by  pointing  out 
the  lo>s  society  sustains  when  its  young  and 


educated  members  are  dwarfed  in  their  energies 
and  ambitions  by  inheritances  of  wealth  greater  , 
than  their  reasonable  needs  can  require. 

The  whole  plan  has  my  hearty  indorsement, 
and  I  look  forward  to  its  development  as  a  new, 
wholesome,  and  helpful  movement  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  higher  city  on  a  sounder  citizenship. 

Another  Clevelander,  the  Hon.  James  R. 
Garfield,  ex- Secretary  of  the  Interior,  thus 
writes  to  Mr.  Goff: 

You  have  now  provided  a  means  for  the  wise 
use  of  money  that  otherwise  would  almost  inevi- 
tably be  wasted  or  devoted  to  the  selfish  per- 
sonal use  of  immature  or  incompetent  persons. 

The  publicity  features  of  the  plan  appeal  to 
me  immensely,  as  I  am  confident  that  lull  pub- 
licity will  surely  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  sound, 
intelligent  public  opinion  which  will  wisely  guide 
the  use  of  such  a  fund  as  will  be  created  under 
this  instrument. 

Mr.  Goff's  idea  ought  to  interest  our  trust 
companies  and  our  communities  alike.  In- 
deed, it  may  lead  to  "  a  community  trust  "  in 
each  community. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  has  been  called 
our  gravest  economic  problem.  To  most  of 
us  the  present  distribution  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unsatisfactory'. 

The  Cleveland  Foundation  points  out  one 
way  to  a  redistribution,  at  least  of  surplus 
wealth,  back  to  the  community  where  it  was 
acquired,  a  redistribution  in  which  the  public 
has  voice  and  vote. 


AN    UNHAPPY 
CONTROVERSY 

If  newspaper  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  a 
very  unhappy  and  possibly  disastrous  division 
of  opinion  has  been  created  in  the  Church  of 
England  following  a  protest  against  an  act 
of  the  Anglican  Bishops  of  Uganda  and 
Mombasa  in  Africa. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a 
strongly  organized  Mohammedan  propaganda 
in  Africa,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been 
a  vastly  increased  interest  in  that  religion, 
especially  in  Blast  Africa ;  a  growth  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  give  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  that  part  of  the  world  great 
anxiety.  Last  June  a  conference  of  these 
missionaries  was  held  in  the  little  town  of 
Kikuyu,  about  sixty  missionaries  attending 
for  the  purp)ose  of  consulting  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  arresting  the  spread  of  Moham- 
medanism. This  conference,  according  to  the 
newspaper  reports,  was  notable  for  fraternal 
feeling  and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  united 
action  in  the  presence  of  a  great  danger.  It 
was  closed  with  a  celebration  of  the  commu- 
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nion,  the  Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mombasa 
officiating,  and  all  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence, representing  different  Christian  churches, 
taking  part.  It  was  a  very  natural  and  beau- 
tiful culmination  of  an  extremely  interesting 
conference.  The  invitation  to  the  commu- 
nion in  the  Prayer- Book  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  very  broad  in  its  terms  ;  but  there 
is  a  rubric,  or  direction,  which  is  interpreted 
by  one  group  of  Churchmen  as  providing 
that  no  persons  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  unless  they  have  been  confirmed 
or  are  ready  to  be  confirmed. 

When  the  news  reached  England  that  the 
Anglican  Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mombasa 
had  officiated  at  a  communion  service  at 
which  members  of  churches  other  than  the 
Church  of  England  participated,  a  passionate 
protest  was  made  by  the  group  of  members 
of  the  Anglican  Church  which  calls  itself 
Catholic,  and  the  fear  is  expressed  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  feeling  is  so  deep  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  division  of  the  Church. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
a  result  could  follow  from  such  a  cause. 

A  POSSIBLE 
DISASTER 

Until  all  the  facts  are  known  it  would  be 
premature  to  pass  judgment  on  the  protest 
of  the  Catholic  party  ;  but  if  it  should  develop 
that  the  act  of  the  two  bishops,  in  officiating 
at  a  communion  service  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  other  Christian  churches  participated, 
brought  about  a  division  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  spectacle  would  give  joy  to  the 
most  malignant  satirist. 

The  division  of  a  great  Church  because  two 
of  its  missionary  bishops  united  in  a  commu- 
nion service  with  a  little  band  of  Christian 
missionaries  holding  the  same  faith,  serving  the 
same  Christ,  facing  the  advance  of  another  re- 
ligion in  a  continent  in  which  they  were  a  hand- 
ful against  an  army,  would  be  a  crime  against 
the  Christian  religion.  And,  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  condition  of  things  in  Eng- 
land itself,  the  way  in  which  society  is  rent 
asunder  by  conflicting  views,  the  supreme 
need  in  a  great  crisis  in  human  affairs  of 
united  action  on  the  part  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Christian  religion  as  affording 
the  one  means  for  the  ultimate  solution 
of  human  problems,  the  possibility  of  the 
division  of  the  Established  Church  on  such 
a  question  seems  incredible. 

That  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  should  unite 
all   Christians,   should   be   made  a  rock  of 


offense  and  a  stone  of  stumbling  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Christian  world  in  a  desperate 
fight  against  heathenism,  would  be  interpreted 
by  the  world  as  showing  a  fatal  lack  of  per- 
ception off  the  realities  of  modem  condi- 
tions, of  fundamental  religion,  and  of  the 
saving  grace  of  humor.  Of  course  such  a 
division  would  destroy  forever  the  ideal  of  a 
national  Church ;  and  the  two  branches  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  become  two 
additional  sects.  Such  a  result  would  bring 
discouragement  and  grief  to  a  host  of  people. 

A    NEW    ITALIAN    OPERA 
BY   A    NEW    COMPOSER 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  proclamation  of 
Strauss  trumpets  that  announced  the  Ameri- 
can premiere  of  "  Rosenkavalier "  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  the  almost  unheralded  hear- 
ing given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-Housc 
in  New  York  City,  on  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  to  Italo  Montemezzi's  poetic  opera, 
''  The  Love  of  the  Three  Kings."  The 
beauties  of  the  opera  were  revealed  to  the 
audience  as  a  surprise  which  served  to  enhance 
the  impression,  for  Montemezzi  is  a  young 
Italian  composer  whose  work  has  been  practi- 
cally unknown  in  this  country.  The  New  York 
performance  of  **  L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re  "  was 
the  first  outside  the  composer's  native  land. 
Its  first  hearing  was  at  the  Scala,  in  Milan, 
a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Although  it  achieved 
an  instant  success  there  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  the  echoes  thereof  were  not  very 
audible  in  America.  The  young  composer's 
two  preceding  operas  had  been  failures. 

To  begin  with,  "  The  Love  of  the  Three 
Kings  "  has  an  excellent  book,  a  simple  story 
poetically  conceived  and  told  with  much 
dramatic  economy,  since  the  action  is  practi- 
cally concentrated  upon  the  four  leading 
characters,  the  three  kings  and  the  beloved 
object.  It  is  the  work  of  Seni  Benelli,  a 
young  Italian  poet  and  dramatist  whose  plays 
have  been  acted  in  Italy  and  Paris.  It  is 
a  story  of  a  familiar  classic  type  not  closely 
located  as  to  time  and  place — '*  in  a  remote 
part  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages  " — the  tale 
of  a  conquering  barbarian  king  (Manfredo) 
who  has  married  a  princess  of  the  conquered 
people.  She  is  still  in  love  with  a  young  king 
(feudal  lord)  of  her  own  people,  to  whom  she 
was  betrothed  before  her  enforced  marriage. 
The  melodramatic  story  of  this  new  Italian 
opera  is  enwrapped  in  music  of  great  dramatic 
and  poetic  quality.  The  score  is  written  with 
a  fine  reserve,  yet  with  emotional  potency. 
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It  is  not  revolutionary  music,  neither  is  it 
reminiscent.  For  the  most  part  simple  tonali- 
ties are  employed  with  powerful  effects  of 
contrast  and  climax. 

Montemezzi  has  not  imitated  his  prede- 
cessors. His  opera  is  not  written  in  the 
manner  of  Verdi  or  Puccini,  nor  yet  of 
Wagner — except  to  such '  extent  as  all  mod- 
em music  has  been  influenced  by  him.  He 
has  not  assaulted  our  ears  with  the  violent 
"  futurist  "  cacophony,  although  there  are  a 
few  sharp  dissonances  where  the  effect  calls 
for  them.  He  has  made  use  of  descrip- 
tive rhythms  to  announce  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  warrior  Manfredo,  to 
accompany  Archibaldo's  recital  of  his  invad- 
ing cavalcade,  and  to  portray  the  halting 
steps-  of  the  blind  old  king,  but  there  is  no 
complicated  interweaving  of  motives  to  ac- 
company the  text.  Montemezzi 's  score  stands 
as  a  remarkable  piece  of  free  descriptive 
dramatic  compK>sition.  There  are  occasional 
thematic  echoes  of  Wagner  and  Debussy,  it 
is  true,  but  so  original,  fresh,  and  vital  is  the 
music,  so  full  of  the  indescribable  quality  of 
"  atmosphere,"  that  it  would  seem  carping 
indeed  to  attempt  the  tracing  of  such  re- 
semblances. His  orchestra  never  becomes 
militant  and  destructive  like  that  of  Strauss, 
never  obtrudes  itself  into  the  province  of  the 
vocal  parts.  The  music  is  written  through- 
out with  all  the  Italian  feeling  for  the  voice. 

Musically  and  dramatically  the  performance 
was  satisfying. 

CHAMBER   MUSIC 
FOR    EVBRYWHBRB 

Every  city,  every  small  town,  in  this  coun- 
try ought  to  have,  and  can  have,  concerts  like 
that  which  David  and  Clara  Mannes  gave  in 
New  York  City  last  week.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  the  small  town  is  cut  off  from 
the  best  music  because  it  cannot  raise  money 
to  pay  for  opera  or  orchestral  concerts. 
There  is  no  greater  music,  no  wider  variety 
of  music,  than  that  which  can  be  produced 
by  six  or  eight  performers  or  less  in  a  small 
hall,  or  a  room  of  moderate  size. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  old  music,  of 
music  of  the  classic  masters,  of  Bach  and 
Haydn  and  Mozart  and  Beethoven  and 
Schubert ;  not  only  true  of  the  composers 
later  in  time,  such  as  Schumann  and  Men- 
delssohn and,  of  course,  Chopin  and  Grieg 
and  Brahms  and  C^sar  Franck — but  it  is 
also  true  of  the  music  of  still  later  com- 
posers,   including    those    now   living.     The 


only  exceptk>ns  to  this  statement  among 
the  really  great  composers  of  modern  times 
are  those  who  are  virtually  only  writers  of 
opera,  like  Verdi  and  Wagner. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  smaller  works  of 
these  composers  that  are  producible  in 
chamber  concerts.  By  no  means.  Was 
Beethoven  greater  in  his  symphonies  than 
in  his  string  quartettes  ?  Who  would  ven- 
ture to  say  yes  to  that  unequivocally  ?  Is  the 
Brahms  "  Requiem  "  any  greater,  any  bigger 
indeed,  than  his  incomparable  piano  quin- 
tette } 

And  chamber  music  can  be,  and  often  is, 
big  and  broad  not  only  in  idea  but  in  effect. 

That  fact  was  illustrated  in  the  concert  of 
last  week  to  which  we  have  referred.  There 
was  first  a  pleasing,  but  rather  cloying,  violin 
sonata  by  a  composer  whose  name,  Scalero, 
is  unfamiliar  to  most  concert-goers.  Then 
there  was  a  suite,  for  piano  and  violin,  by 
Bach.  From  under  the  periwig  of  that  old 
and  greatly  loved  cantor  and  capellmeister 
there  was  a  spring  of  romanticism  from  which 
a  stream  has  been  flowing  through  the  world 
unfailingly  ever  since,  but  too  little  known. 
That  suite  might  well  be  heard  for  its  mes- 
sage to  this  practical  and  hurrying  age — a 
message  of  romantic  feeling  and  excellent 
manners. 

Then  came  what  to  most  hearers  was  a 
novelty,  though  it  was  written  several  years 
ago — a  violin  concerto  ;  and  here  came  the 
effect  of  bigness.  Ordinarily  by  a  concerto 
is  meant  a  work,  usually  in  three  or  perhaps 
four  movements,  for  a  solo  instrument  and  the 
full  orchestra.  This  was  a  concerto  for  the 
violin  ;  but  in  place  of  the  full  orchestra  there 
was  the  pianoforte  and  a  string  quartette. 
No  one  who  heard  that  concerto  had  the 
feeling  of  any  lack.  Breadth,  variety  of 
tone  color,  massiveness — all  the  qualities  one 
expects  from  the  orchestra  seemed  to  be  sup- 
plied by  this  combination  of  instruments. 
The  composer  knew  his  medium ;  and,  accept- 
ing its  limitations,  made  himself  free. 

Ernest  Chausson,  who  wrote  this,  was 
killed  in  a  bicycle  accident  in  1899.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  that  great  Belgian  C^sar  Franck, 
whose  musical  heritage  has  made  France 
musically  rich.  If  Chausson  had  never  pro- 
duced anything  but  this  concerto,  he  would 
deserve  to  be  remembered  among  composers 
of  really  creative  imagination.  Here  is  a 
work  that  is  orchestral  in  proportions  and 
effect ;  but  it  is  available  wherever  there 
can   be    found    three   violinists,   one    viola 
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player,  one  cellist,  and  one  pianist,  of  com- 
petence. 

Not  every  community  can  have  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  so  true  musicians  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mannes.  Such  skill  as  theirs  can  be 
acquired,  but  not  their  insight,  their  musical 
spirit.  But  competent  musicians  are  not 
lacking  in  this  country.  No  community  need 
go  without  the  best  music ;  for  the  artists 
are  available,  and  the  literature  of  chamber 
music  is  inexhaustible. 

BASEBALL    IN    JAPAN 

Every  traveler  in  a  foreign  land  is  to  some 
extent  an  ambassador  for  his  country.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  if  the  traveler  happens  to 
be  an  athlete  meeting  his  international  neigh- 
bors in  friendly  contests.  Indeed,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  sport  into  a  country  has 
sometimes  done  more  to  modify  international 
relations  than  years  of  diplomacy.  Dean  C. 
Worcester  recently  said  that  baseball  has 
done  more  to  break  up  the  practice  of  head- 
hunting in  the  Philippine  Islands  than  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  army  and  the  civil 
government.  Our  National  game  has  like- 
wise been  successfully  introduced  into  Japan. 
That  the  Japanese  have  taken  to  it  with 
astonishing  avidity  may  be  adduced  as  addi- 
tional evidence,  if  any  is  necessary,  that  there 
is  no  impassable  gulf  between  the  Elast  and 
the  West. 

The  Chicago  White  Sox  and  the  New 
York  Giants  have  been  conducting  a  post- 
season series  of  games  which  have  ranged  as 
far  as  Japan  and  Australia.  John  McGraw, 
the  manager  of  the  Giants,  has  written  letters 
to  the  New  York  *'  Times  ^*  describing  the 
reception  of  the  players  in  Japan.  At  Tokyo, 
he  writes,  "  We  went  directly  to  the  ball  park 
of  Keio  University,  where  we  were  scheduled 
to  play  a  game.  They  made  the  ball-players 
take  off  their  shoes  and  put  on  slippers  before 
we  could  go  on  the  extravagantly  finished 
floors  of  the  dressing-rooms."  We  can 
imagine  a  player  in  spike  shoes  clumping 
over  the  polished  floors  of  a  Japanese  house  ! 
We  trust  that  Mr.  McGraw's  attitude  was 
not  that  of  a  guest  on  a  yacht  who,  when  his 
host,  gazing  first  at  his  immaculate  decks  and 
then  at  the  landsman's  heavy  shoes,  offered 
him  a  pair  of  sneakers,  replied,  "  Oh,  don't 
bother  about  me ;  I  have  hobnails,  I  sha'n't 
slip." 

*'  Once  out  on  the  field,"  writes  McGraw, 
**  the  Keio  boys  had  a  college  yell  just  like 
the  boys  of  the  United  States,  and  they  cut 


loose  with  it  as  soon  as  the  American  players 
had  all  been  introduced.  They  also  did  a  lot 
of  rooting  when  Morri,  the  Japanese  center- 
fielder,  hit  for  three  bases."  Mr.  McGraw 
has  considerable  respect  for  his  opponents 
even  though  his  team  defeated  the  Japanese 
players  by  a  large  margin.  "  These  littie 
brown  fellows,"  he*  wrote,  *'  have  the  making 
of  good  performers.  They  are  fast  and  think 
well,  always  being  in  the  game  and  taking 
chances.  Once  they  caught  as  smart  a  ball- 
player as  Speaker  napping  off  second  base 
in  as  pretty  a  double  play  as  you  could  see 
in  the  big  league.  Their  one  weakness  is  at 
bat.  The  Keio  team  could  be  strengthened  in 
three  or  four  positions  and  developed  into  a 
club  that  would  be  hard  for  any  team  to  beat." 
Only  one  accident  marred  the  stay  of  the 
American  players  in  Japan,  and  that  occurred 
upon  their  arrival  at  Tokyo.  **  Jim  "  Thorpe, 
the  Indian  athlete  of  international  promi- 
nence, who  is  now  playing  with  the  Giants, 
attempted  to  ride  in  a  rickshaw,  but  his  weight 
proved  too  great  for  the  conveyance.  It 
broke,  and  he  was  thrown  out.  An  Ameri- 
can Indian  riding  through  the  streets  of  Tokyo 
in  a  rickshaw,  in  the  habit  of  a  professional 
ball-player,  furnishes  a  strange  mixture  of 
customs  and  civilization ! 

THE   CASE   OF 
EDWIN    DROOD 

The  Dickens  Fellowship  has  been  trying 
to  setde  by  jury  trial  the  question  left 
open  in  '*  Edwin  Drood."  Readers  of  The 
(iutlook  will  remember  that  John  Jasper  and 
his  young  nephew,  Edwin  Drood,  are  both  in 
love  with  a  charming  girl,  that  Drood  sud- 
denly disappears,  and  that  another  character 
in  the  book,  Neville  Landless,  is  accused  by 
Jasper  of  murdering  him.  At  this  point  the 
stoiy  was  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of 
Dickens.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the 
Dickens  Fellowship  in  London  tried  John 
Jasper  for  the  murder  of  Edwin  Drood. 

The  trial  took  place  in  King's  Hall,  Covent 
Garden,  which  was  filled  with  a  deeply  inter- 
ested audience.  Two  things  gave  the  trial 
interest :  one  was  the  fact  that  it  was  entirely 
extemporaneous — there  had  been  no  under- 
standing in  advance  and  nothing  had  been 
rehearsed  ;  the  other  was  the  character  of  the 
men  who  took  part.  Mr.  Chesterton,  in 
scarlet  gown  and  full  bottom  wig,  acted  as 
the  judge ;  his  brother  Cecil  appeared  to 
defend  the  prisoner  ;  and  Mr.  Walters,  the 
President   of   the  Fellowship,    appeared    as 
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prosecutor.  The  jury  included  such  well- 
known  men  of  letters  as  Mr.  Jerome,  Mr. 
Barrie,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  De  Morgan,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  foreman  was 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  With  the  exception 
of  the  jurymen  all  persons  connected  with 
the  trial  appeared  in  the  costume  of  1860. 

As  soon  as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
finished  Mr.  Shaw  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
asked  whether  the  learned  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  call  evidence.  *'  Certainly,"  was  the 
reply.  *-Then  all  I  have  to  say  is,"  rejoined 
the  foreman  of  the  jur>',  "  that  if  the  learned 
gentleman  thinks  the  convictions  of  a  British 
jury  are  going  to  be  influenced  by  evidence 
he  little  knows  its  functions." 

The  defense  for  Jasper  advanced  the 
theory  that  Edwin  Drood  is  still  alive,  that, 
although  Jasper  intended  to  murder  Drood  and 
believed  he  had  succeeded,  he  was  so  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  opium  that  he 
did  not  complete  the  crime.  When  the  judge 
had  summed  up  the  evidence  and  bidden  the 
jury  to  consider  its  verdict,  Mr.  Shaw  rose 
and  declared  that  the  jury  had  arranged  a 
verdict  during  its  luncheon.  The  verdict, 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  was  in  the 
following  terms : 

Following  distinguished  precedent,  we  con- 
sidered our  verdict  in  the  luncheon  interval,  and 
are  inclined  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  since 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  crime,  but  the  British 
spirit  of  compromise  and  moderation  afterward 
seized  us,  and  our  verdict  is  one  of  manslaugh- 
ter, with  a  recommendation  to  mercy ;  but  at 
the  same  time  plead  with  your  lordship  not  to 
show  any  weakness,  but  to  vindicate  the  full 
majesty  of  the  law. 

THE    MAN    AND 
THE   JOB 

This  is  the  season  when  to  be  out  of  work 
means  suffering  and  misery  for  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States — 
death,  even,  for  some  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  any  man  will  tell  you  that 
*'  times  are  bad,"  there  are  now,  as  always, 
a  certain  number  of  employers  looking  for 
labor.  An  employer  wants  a  laborer,  and  a 
man  unemployed  wants  a  job ;  that  is  the 
situation.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
bring  them  together,  and  what  could  be  sim- 
pler ?  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  we  in  the 
United  States  go  about  the  work  of  connect- 
ing the  man  and  the  job  in  a  most  bungling 
manner. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  manufac- 
turer in  a  large  city  who  is  looking  for  a 
machinist.     Naturally    he    wants    the    best 


machinist  available.  The  best  machinist 
available  may  be  sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  park 
of  the  city  reading  the  '•  want  "  columns  of  a 
borrowed  newspaper  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
lx)sition,  or  with  the  same  aim  flitting  from 
one  private  employment  agency  to  another. 
To  bring  together  these  two  men,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  machinist,  seems  easy,  yet 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  never  meet 
Another  machinist,  not  the  best  one  available, 
sees  the  newspaj^er  advertisement  of  the 
manufacturer  before  the  man  whose  case  we 
have  been  considering,  or  gets  ahead  of  the 
latter  at  the  employment  agency,  or  has  a 
friend  with  influence  who  recommends  him 
for  the  vacancy.  lk)th  the  employer  and  the 
man  he  should  have  employed  are  the  losers 
by  this  state  of  affairs,  which  is  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  In  America  there  are 
four  means  of  bringing  the  man  and  the  job 
together — the  newspai>ers,  private  employ- 
ment agencies,  charitable  organizations;  and 
chance — and  none  of  them  is  adequate. 

BRINGING   THEM 
TOGETHER 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  the  state  plays  an 
important  part  in  bringing  the  man  and  the 
job  together,  through  the  medium  of  state 
and  municipal  labor  agencies.  In  practically 
every  large  city  in  Germany  there  are  such 
employment  bureaus,  supported  partly  by  the 
cities  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  mainly 
by  the  state,  which  supervises  all  of  them. 
All  the  men  and  women  out  of  work  are 
registered  with  the  one  employment  agency 
in  their  neighbor hobd,  and  the  employers 
thereabouts  who  want  labor  apply  there  for 
it.  The  agency  then  fits  a  man  to  the  job 
as  a  tailor  fits  a  suit  to  a  man.  The  agen- 
cies keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  send 
labor  to  points  where  the  local  supply  is 
inadequate.  When  a  laborer  is  sent  to  an 
out-of-town  job,  his  expenses  are  advanced  by 
the  agency,  to  be  deducted  from  his  salary, 
and  the  laborer  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  the  job  is  just  what  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  be.  The  Germans  realize  that  for 
purp>oses  of  distribution  labor  can  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  commodity,  just  like  shoes  or 
machinery  or  money,  and  by  centralizing  the 
supply  they  make  it  easy  for  those  who  want 
it  to  get  it  quickly  and  to  get  the  best  that  is 
to  be  had. 

It  is  cause  for  self -congratulation  that  in 
America  about  twenty  States  have  adopted 
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the  system  in  force  abroad,  and  have  estab- 
lished State  labor  agencies  to  do  much  of  the 
work  commonly  left  to  the  haphazard  meth- 
ods of  private  employment  bureaus.  As  yet, 
however,  the  system  has  been  but  imper- 
fectly established  in  those  States  that  have  it, 
and  it  is  non-existent  in  some  where  it  is 
most  needed,  including  New  York.  The 
size  of  New  York's  population  and  the  State's 
position  as  the  catch-basin  for  the  great  im- 
migrant stream  to  this  country  make  the 
employment  problem  particularly  acute  there. 
Mr.  Morris  L.  Ernst,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  City  Club  of  New  York  now 
investigating  this  question,  has  estimated  that 
for  each  job  filled  in  New  York  three  dollars 
is  spent  in  newspaper  advertising  alone.  In 
Germany  it  costs  twenty-five  cents  to  fill  a  job. 
Of  course  a  proposal  to  establish  State 
labor  agencies  in  New  York  and  in  other 
States  that  have  none  at  present  would  be 
combated  by  the  private  agencies  and  by 
most  of  the  newspapers,  to  which  such  a 
step  would  mean  the  loss  of  valuable  adver- 
tising, but  it  is  a  step  so  practical  that  it  seems 
sure  to  come,  and  the  sooner  it  is  brought 
about  the  better — for  employers,  for  em- 
ployed, and  consequently  for  the.  public  at 
large.  It  maybe  objected  that  a  State  labor 
agency  is  a  paternalistic  institution.  Every 
extension  of  governmental  activity  is  so  called 
by  those  who  would  keep  government  within 
strict  limits  :  but  what  would  be  paternalistic 
in  a  monarchy  may  in  a  democracy  be  fra- 
temalistic.  At  any  rate,  a  governmental 
employment  agency  is  an  institution  based 
on  common  sense  and  efficiency,  and  one 
that  is  calculated  to  help  bring  order  out  of 
industrial  chaos,  and  thereby  reduce  poverty 
and  discontent. 


both  with  a  perpetual  n^- taxable  loan.  The 
expedient  of  the  preseftt  Cabinet  is  a  resort 
to  short  loans,  treasury  itotes,  and  the  income 
tax.  The  income  tax  had  already  been  pro- 
posed by  the  previous  Government,  but  its 
inquisitorial  features  were  not  any  more 
agreeable  to  the  French  temperament  than 
are  the  inquisitorial  features  of  the  pres- 
ent income  tax  in  this  country  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  question  of  French  finance  is  of 
much  more  than  national  importance.  It 
is  of  international  importance,  since  for 
the  past  decade  Paris  has  been  considered 
the  principal  international  money-lending 
center.  /This  reputation  has  been  justly 
deserved. 

At  the  present  time  Paris  is  besieged  by 
the  Balkan  States,  Turkey,  and  Mexico  to 
arrange  new  loans.  By  a  wise  provision 
made  seven  years  ago  no  foreign  loans  may 
be  listed  at  the  Paris  Bourse  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  This  notice 
has  recently  been  amplified  and  strength- 
ened because  of  the  efforts  of  certain  of 
the  above-mentioned  countries  to  arrange 
for  loans  without  the  countenance  of  the 
French  Government.  The  words  of  the  just- 
issued  circular  are  that  the  condition  of  list- 
ing on  the  Bourse  relates  not  only  to  loans 
properly  so  called,  but  to  all  operations  the 
result  of  which  would  be  to  procure  funds 
for  a  foreign  state.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
France  may  need  much  money  for  her  own 
expenses.  She  will  get  it  one  way  or  another. 
But  French  international  credit  is  quite  an- 
other thing,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
French  do  not  propose  to  have  it  unduly 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  Balkan  States, 
Turkey,  and  Mexico. 


FRENCH    FINANCE 

The  recent  French  Cabinet  fell  on  the 
issue  of  exempting  the  new  Government  loan 
from  taxation.  The  Cabinet,  naturally,  con- 
tended that  it  should  be  exempt.  The  oppo- 
nents contended  that  it  should  not  be  exempt. 
It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  the  new 
Cabinet  can  countenance  any  loan  which  has 
not  the  exemption  feature ;  that  is  to  say, 
unless  the  loan  is  to  bear  a  higher  rate  of 
interest. 

And  yet  the  new  Cabinet  must  have  money. 
There  is  a  deficit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  dollars  to  be  met.  Extra  credits  are 
needed  for  a  much  larger  amount. 

The  former  Cabinet  attempted  to  cover 


BARNARD  COLLEGE:    HER 
GROWTH   AND    HER  NEED 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a  small  private 
house  at  343  Madison  Avenue,  the  first 
woman's  college  in  New  York  City  offering 
educational  opportunities  equal  in  standard  to 
those  enjoyed  by  men  opened  its  first  fresh- 
man class,  made  up  of  four  "  regular  "  and 
ten  "  partly  regular  "  students.  Sixteen 
years  ago,  when  Columbia  University  moved 
to  its  present  site  on  Momingside  Heights, 
the  woman's  college,  called  Barnard  (in  honor 
of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of 
Columbia  College  from  1864  until  1889,  and 
a  warm  friend  of  the  cause  of  women's 
education),   was  installed  in  new  and  what 
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were  then  spacious  quarters  near  the  Uni- 
versity. 

During  its  quarter  of  a  century  of  existence 
Barnard  has  graduated  2,100  women,  most 
of  them  living  in  or  near  New  York  City. 
Matrimony  and  teaching  have  absorbed  the 
largest  number  of  its  graduates.  According 
to  a  census  taken  in  1913,  out  of  1,989  living 
alumnae,  425  were  teaching  ;  probably  much 
of  the  efficiency  of  New  York  City's  three 
largest  high  schools  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  Barnard  College  graduates  who  serve 
them  as  teachers. 

Barnard's  close  affiliation  with  Columbia  is 
of  great  value  educationally ;  but,  while  Colum- 
bia holds  itself  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
instruction  given  at  Barnard  and  bestows  its 
degree  upon  graduates,  it  has  never  assumed 
any  financial  responsibility,  nor  has  Barnard 
profited  in  any  way  by  the  great  gifts  bestowed 
upon  Columbia. 

Now  Barnard  needs  and  asks  for  $2,000,000 
in  order  to  carry  on  her  work  as  it  should  be 
done.  The  greatest  need  is  on  the  physical 
and  social  side.  The  College  is  crowding 
800  students  into  halls  designed  for  500. 
A  students'  building,  equipped  with  gym- 
nasium, ample  lunch  and  rest  rooms  and 
reading  rooms,  and  an  auditorium,  are  needed 
to  add  wings  to  Barnard's  single  dormitory 
building,  so  that  out-of-town  students  need  no 
longer  seek  accommodations  in  boarding- 
houses  scattered  about  the  city.  A  million 
dollars  is  needed  to  supplement  the  perma- 
nent endowment  fund. 

Nearly  one  million  dollars  has  already  been 
pledged  or  paid  in.  Barnard  has  no  wealthy 
body  of  graduates  on  which  to  call,  as  many 
men's  colleges  have,  and  she  offers  this  oppor- 
tunity for  investment  and  mutual  service  to 
the  city  that  is  her  home  and  to  the  country 
at  large. 

LABOR    LAWS 

HBRB   AND    ABROAD 

The  seventh  annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  last  two  days 
of  1913,  served  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
great  strides  that  have  been  made  in  this 
country  recently  toward  securing  a  body  of 
social  legislation  that  would  put  us  on  a  par 
with  those  European  nations  which  for  some 
time  have  been  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect. 
The  Association  maintains  a  strictly  scientific 
and  neutral  attitude  between  capital  and 
labor,  its  purpose  to  secure  "  better  labor 


laws  better  enforced  "  being  one  with  which 
all  far-seeing  employers  are  in  sympathy. 
It  has  accomplished  wonders  in  educating  the 
American  public  to  the  need  of  protecting 
the  source  of  all  wealth — labor. 

The  awakening  of  the  public  conscience 
on  this  subject  has  brought  about  a  move- 
ment which  gains  strength  daily.  Within  the 
past  three  years  twenty- three  States  have 
passed  workmen's  compensation  or  accident 
insurance  laws,  and  the  Association's  bill  to 
provide  compensation  for  injuries  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  which  is 
now  in  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which 
extends  the  scope  of  the  law  passed  in  1 908, 
seems  destined  to  become  a  law  in  the  near 
future. 

In  1913  no  fewer  than  thirteen  States 
established  a  pension  system  for  mothers, 
eight  followed  the  example  set  by  Massachu- 
setts in  1912  by  establishing  minimum  wage 
laws,  while  thirty-one  enacted  legislation 
directly  bearing  on  child  labor.  The  act  of 
Congress  which  has  stopped  the  use  of  poi- 
sonous phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  since  July  1,  1913,  was  considered 
so  good  an  example  by  the  States  that  fifteen 
of  them  have  adopted  the  Association's  bill 
protecting  workers  from  several  occupational 
diseases  and  from  lead-poisoning  in  particular. 
Most  significant  is  the  growing  tendency  to 
leave  specific  labor  legislation  to  administra- 
tive commissions  of  scientific  experts,  which 
are  much  better  adapted  to  deal  with  such 
subjects  than  are  unwieldy,  heterogeneous 
bodies  like  our  State  legislatures. 

To  The  Outlook  it  seems  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  present  wave 
of  labor  legislation  is  the  tendency  of  the 
legislatures  of  competing  States  to  co-operate. 
Every  strike  in  a  big  industry  illustrates  the 
unhappy  results  of  legislative  disharmony 
between  comf)eting  States.  For  instance, 
in  the  strike  of  silk  operatives  in  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  a  year  ago,  the  Paterson  manu- 
facturers could  not  afford  to  grant  the  wage 
increase  and  shortened  working  day  asked 
by  the  strikers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
Pennsylvania  employers  were  paying  lower 
wages  than  the  Paterson  mill  men,  and  were 
allowed  to  work  their  employees  longer 
than  was  possible  under  the  New  Jersey 
statutes. 

The  International  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  of  which  the  American  Associa- 
tion is  a  branch,  faces  the  same  difficult  sit- 
uation in  the  competition  among  the  nations 
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of  Europe  that  is  provided  here  by  State 
competition.  Nevertheless,  fourteen  of  the 
twenty-four  nations  in  the  body  have  adopted 
a  treaty  prohibiting  the  night  work  of  women, 
and  nine  have  signed  another  agreement  for- 
bidding the  use  of  phosphorus  in  matches. 
Incidentally  the  organization  exerts  a  strong 
influence  for  international  peace,  an  inevi- 
table result  of  the  frequent  gatherings  at 
which  men  of  many  countries  come  together 
to  discuss  problems  that  affect  alike  all  the 
nations  represented. 

LILLIE    DEVEREUX    BLAKE 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Blake,  which  occurred 
December  30,  1913,  the  woman  movement 
loses  one  of  its  pioneer  leaders.  Mrs.  Blake 
early  recognized  the  fact  that  the  general 
condition  of  women  must  be  changed  and 
bettered  in  many  ways  before  they  could 
successfully  ask  the  right  to  cast  a  vote. 

She  was  a  pioneer  in  obtaining  the  ap- 
ix)intment  of  women  as  police  matrons  in 
New  York  City,  and  in  time  police  matrons 
became  general  throughout  the  country.  In 
co-operation  with  others  she  worked  for  the 
granting  of  school  suffrage  in  New  York 
State,  which  became  a  law  and  soon  spread 
to  other  States.  Among  other  things  for 
which  she  labored  were  the  appointment  of 
women  in  census  work,  granting  them  the 
privilege  of  competing  in  examinations  for 
civil  service  positions,  enabling  a  woman  to 
make  a  will  without  the  consent  of  her  hus- 
band, making  both  parents  joint  guardians 
of  their  children,  obtaining  the  admission  of 
women  to  lecture  courses  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  examinations  which  led  to 
degrees  and  to  similar  privileges  in  other 
colleges.  She  was  also  active  in  the  move- 
ment for  providing  seats  for  saleswomen  in 
department  stores. 

For  eleven  years  Mrs.  lUake  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  and  for  some  years  President 
of  the  New  York  City  Mothers'  Club.  She 
was  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  Political 
Study  and  the  National  Legislative  League. 
She  was  also  the  author  of  several  novels 
and  of  a  number  of  books  having  for  their 
object  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
women.  In  the  eij^htv  vears  of  her  life  she 
had  seen  the  cause  under  whose  banner  she 
enlisted  when  it  was  highly  unpopular  ac- 
cepted largely  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
even  becoming  a  leading  issue  in  Presidential 
campaigns. 


S.   WEIR  MITCHELL 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  died  in  Phila- 
delphia last  week  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
belonged  in  the  little  group  of  Americans 
who  were  distinguished  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  his  intellectual  and  personal 
qualities,  like  those  of  another  Philadelphian 
whom  the  country'  has  lately  lost.  Dr.  Fur- 
ness,  invested  his  personality  with  rare  in- 
terest and  charm.  It  was  a  delightful  expe- 
rience to  spend  an  evening  with  Dr.  Mitchell. 
One  was  off  the  beaten  track  of  the  common- 
place at  once ;  for  Dr.  Mitchell  was  familiar 
with  many  aspects  of  life  which  the  person  of 
average  experience  never  touches.  A  perfectly 
normal  man,  he  knew  all  the  abnormalities, 
the  eccentricities,  of  nervous  disease,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  exceptional  temperaments.  He 
had  great  experience  in  dealing  with  people 
who  were  subject  to  those  moods  which,  in 
their  fixity,  fall  just  short  of  insanity.  He 
had  studied  animal  poisons,  and  he  talked 
with  immense  interest  about  the  habits  of 
rattlesnakes.  He  was  at  home,  too,  in  the 
literature  of  the  world,  and  had  the  tastes  and 
affiliations  of  a  man  of  wide  culture.  His 
breadth  of  interests  was  extraordinary.  But, 
unlike  many  men  of  versatility,  he  was  an 
expert  in  more  than  one  field ;  and  in  every 
field  in  which  he  ventured  he  carried  the 
habits  and  the  power  of  observation  of  a 
trained  mind. 

He  was  in  no  sense  an  imitator  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  but  the  resemblance  of  condition 
between  the  two  men  was  unusually  interest- 
ing. The  fact  that  they  were  both  physicians 
and  writers  has  put  their  names  in  juxtaposi- 
tion ;  but  there  were  many  other  resem- 
blances which  were  more  interesting.  They 
both  represented  the  best  family  traditions. 
They  both  belonged  to  what  Dr.  Holmes 
loved  to  call  the  "  Brahmin  *'  stock  ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  were  the  descendants  of  Colonial 
families.  They  were  the  children  also  of 
two  American  cities  in  which  the  older  social 
traditions  are  definite  and  strong,  and  they 
both  loved  the  places  of  their  birth.  In  the 
beautiful  park  on  the  Ilm  at  Weimar  Goethe 
set  up  a  genius  loci,  although  he  was  the  most 
cosmopolitan  man  of  his  time.  Dr.  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  Holmes  both  had  their  genii  loci, 
and  they  were  faithful  recorders  of  the  habit 
and  manner  of  the  cities  which  gave  them 
birth.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Charleston  are  perhaps  as  distinctly  Ameri- 
can, in   the    old-time   English  sense   of  the 
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word,  as  any  towns  in  the  New  World,  and 
Dr.  Mitchell  continued  the  intellectual  and 
literary  traditions  of  the  days  when  Phila- 
delphia was  first,  in  point  of  time,  the  intel- 
lectual capital  of  the  country.  The  cynical 
have  said  that  in  Boston  the  question  is, 
**  What  does  he  know  .^"  in  New  York, 
"  How  much  is  he  worth  ?"  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, **  Who  was  his  grandfather  V'  In 
all  these  cities,  it  may  be  suspected,  wealth 
is  not  without  its  influence,  but  in  both 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  birth  and  cultiva- 
tion count  as  very  definite  factors.  They 
have  their  place  in  New  York,  as  any  one 
knows  who  knows  New  York  from  the  inside 
and  not  from  the  newspapers ;  but  these 
elements  are  in  a  certain  way  submerged  by 
the  enormous  mass  of  business  activities,  for 
in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  New  York  pays 
the  penalty  of  doing  business  for  the  whole 
continent.  Dr.  Holmes  loved  the  traditions 
of  Boston,  and  when  he  died  old  Boston 
went  with  him.  Dr.  Mitchell  loved  the  tra- 
ditions of  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  broad 
intelligence,  cultivation  of  taste,  variety  of 
interests,  and  charm  of  manner  he  expressed 
the  best  qualities  of  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful cities  in  the  countrj'. 

He  was  a  distinguished  physician  before  he 
put  his  hand  to  paper  as  a  writer.  The  stor>^ 
runs  that  when  the  literary  impulse  came  to 
him  he  consulted  Dr.  Holmes,  and  Dr. 
Holmes  advised  him  to  postpone  writing 
until  he  had  made  an  assured  position  as  a 
physician,  and  never  to  use  literature  except 
as  a  crutch.  Whether  that  advice  was  given 
or  not,  it  was  followed ;  and  Dr.  Mitchell's 
literary  career,  which  made  the  whole  country 
acquainted  with  him,  was  a  matter  of  the 
last  thirty  years.  He  came  of  a  family  of 
physicians ;  and  after  three  years*  service  as 
an  army  surgeon,  having  special  charge  of 
soldiers  suffering  from  nervous  disorders,  he 
entered  upon  his  career  as  a  neurologist.  If 
he  did  not  actually  invent  what  is  called  the 
*•  rest  cure,"  he  formulated  it,  worked  it  out 
in  detail,  and  used  it  with  such  success  that 
his  name  will  always  be  associated  with  it  as 
a  pioneer  experimenter ;  and  there  is  no 
branch  of  medicine,  it  may  be  said,  which 
brings  a  man  into  contact  with  so  many  in- 
teresting aspects  of  human  nature  and  puts 
in  his  hand  so  much  literary  material. 

When  Dr.  Mitchell  began  to  write  fiction, 
he  was  a  novice  only  in  .  the  mechanism  of 
the  work  of  writing,  and  he  very  quickly 
passed  his  period  of  apprenticeship  and  be- 


came a  skillful  and  accomplished  novelist. 
His  last  story,  reviewed  in  The  Outlook  in 
the  early  autumn,  "  Westways,*'  is  as  delight- 
ful an  account  of  the  Civil  War  as  it  touched 
family  life  and  broke  into  the  family  circle 
with  its  alarms  and  its  tragic  differences,  as 
has  appeared.  It  was  written  with  that  nice 
attention  to  detail,  that  careful  study  of  minor 
characters,  which  made  all  of  Dr.  Mitchell's 
novels  thoroughly  workmanlike  in  their  man- 
ner and  quality.  **  Hugh  Wynne  "  has  per- 
haps been  the  most  popular  of  his  stories, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  some  of  the  most  stirring  episodes 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  dramatic  with- 
out being  melodramatic,  with  a  carefully 
drawn  portrait  of  Washmgton  and  an  ex- 
tremely interesting'  account  of  the  Andrd 
episode.  "  The  Adventures  of  Francois,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  interesting  study  of  an  epi- 
sode in  the  French  Revolution,  full  of  what  is 
called  local  color.  Dr.  Mitchell's  industiy  was 
remarkable ;  but  his  work  was  rarely  mechani- 
cal. He  had  the  freshness  of  feeling  which  is 
the  quality  of  a  man  of  genius  as  contrasted 
with  the  mechanician.  Two  years  ago,  speak- 
ing at  a  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  indulged  in  a  bit  of 
autobiography  : 

What  you  have  said  of  me  as  a  scientist  and 
physician  and  as  a  writer  of  fiction  and  verse 
obliges  me  to  be  personal.  When  success  in 
my  profession  gave  me  the  freedom  of  long 
summer  holidavs,  the  despotism  of  my  habits 
of  work  would  nave  made  entire  idleness  mere 
ennui.  I  turned  to  what,  except  for  stern  need, 
would  have  been  my  lifelong  work  from  youth 
— ^literature — and,  bored  by  idleness,  wrote  my 
first  novel.  There  is  a  lesson  for  you — never 
be  idle. 

In  any  land  but  this  such  an  experiment  as  a 
successful  novel  would  have  injuriously  affected 
the  professional  career  of  a  medical  consultant, 
or  so  I  was  told  by  an  eminent  English  phy- 
sician. I  need  not  say  that  this  is  not  the 
American  way  of  lookmg  at  life.  If  you  give 
your  best  to  medicine  and  the  law,  you  may 
write  novels  or  verse,  or  play  golf,  or  ride  the 
wildest  colt  of  hobbies. 

Dr.  Mitchell  wrote  verse  with  skill  and 
feeling,  although  not  with  quite  the  same 
individuality  as  prose.  Of  late  years  he  pub- 
lished a  good  deal  of  poetry,  refusing,  how- 
ever, to  accept  any  remuneration  for  it, 
treating  it  as  an  episode  of  high  dignity. 
Many  people  are  of  opinion  that  in  verse  he 
was  at  his  best  in  his  **  Ode  on  a  Lycian 
Tomb  •:' 

"  What  gracious  nunnery  of  grief  is  here  I 
One  woman  garbed  in  sorrow's  every  mood  ; 
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Each  sad  presentment  celled  apart,  in  fear 

Lest  that  herself  upon  herself  intrude, 
And  break  some  tender  dream  of  sorrow's 

day, 
Here  cloistered  lonely,  set  in  marble  gray. 

O  pale  procession  of  immortal  love, 
Forever  married  to  immortal  grief  ! 

All  of  life's  childlike  sorrow  far  above, 
Past  help  of  time's  compassionate  relief : 

These   changeless   stones    are    treasuries  of 
regret, 

And  mock  the  term  by  time  for  sorrow  set. 

Cold  mourners — set  in  stone  so  long  ago, 
Too  much   my  thoughts  have  dwelt  with 
thee  apart. 
Again  my  grief  is  young ;  full  well  I  know 
The  pang  reborn,  that  mocked  my  feeble 
art 
With  that  too  human  wail  in  pain  expressed, 
The  parent  cry  above  the  empty  nest." 


A    REVOLUTIONARY 
APPOINTMENT 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Katharine  Bement 
Davis  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Correction 
marks  what  we  have  a  right  to  hope  will 
prove  a  new  era  in  dealing  with  crime  in  that 
city. 

There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with 
crime :  the  old  or  pagan,  the  new  or  Christian. 

Paganism  regarded  an  injury  as  something 
to  be  revenged — an  injury  to  the  individual  to 
be  revenged  by  the  individual,  an  injury  to 
society  to  be  revenged  by  society.  Reduced 
to  its  simplest  statement,  this  philosophy 
was  :  He  has  hurt  me,  I  will  hurt  him  ;  he 
has  hurt  us,  we  will  hurt  him.  Justice  con- 
sisted simply  in  determining  by  an  impartial 
tribunal  who  had  perpetrated  the  wrong,  and 
then  in  adjusting  the  penalty  to  fit  the  crime. 
The  Mosaic  code  attempted  in  somewhat 
quaint  and  naive  manner  to  regulate  and 
restrain  this  vindictive  instinct.  It  said,  in 
effect,  You  must  not  hurt  him  more  than  he 
has  hurt  you  ;  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life.  If  he  has  called 
you  a  liar,  you  may  call  him  a  liar,  but  you 
must  not  strike  him  ;  if  he  has  struck  you,  you 
may  strike  him,  but  you  must  not  stab  him. 
Epithet  for  epithet,  blow  for  blow  ;  thus  far 
may  you  go,  but  no  farther. 

When  men  began  to  ])hilosophize,  they 
called  in  philosophy  to  justify  this  instinct  for 
revenge.  To  prevent  crime,  said  philosophy, 
we  must  depend  on  the  deterrent  power  of 
fear.  If  men  find  that  when  they  do  wrong 
they  suffer  for  it^  they  will  cease  to  do  wrong. 


All  executions  were  in  public,  that  by  the 
spectacle  the  public  might  be  deterred  from 
crime.  But  the  public  were  not  deterred. 
English  pagans  attended  the  spectacle,  as 
Roman  pagans  centuries  before  had  attended 
the  cruel  spectacle  in  the  Coliseum,  as 
Spanish  pagans  attend  bull-fights,  and  as 
American  pagans  attend  perilous  acrobatic 
feats,  enjoying  the  fearsome  anticipation  of 
a  p>ossible  tragedy. 

Jesus  Christ  indicated  to  his  followers  a 
different  method  of  dealing  with  sin,  both 
individually  and  socially.  Sin,  he  said,  is  a 
disease ;  the  cure  for  sin  is  faith,  hope, 
love — faith,  that  puts  before  the  wrong- 
doer a  worthy  ideal ;  hope,  that  inspires  him 
with  courage  to  attempt  it ;  and  love,  that 
gives  him  companionship  in  his  endeavor. 
Since  the  Christian  Church  has  been  so  slow 
to  recognize  this  principle  in  its  theology,  it 
is  not  strange  that  Christian  communities 
have  been  equally  slow  to  accept  it  in  their 
administration  of  justice.  But  both  Church 
and  society  are  tending  in  that  direction. 
The  Church  is  abandoning  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  torment :  the  community  is  abandon- 
ing the  practice  of  temporary  torment ;  both 
are  abandoning  the  pagan  notion'^hat  the  rem- 
edy for  wrong-doing  is  the  deterrent  power  of 
fear  and  that  justice  consists  in  adjusting  the 
"punishment  to  the  crime.  Justice  consists 
in  adjusting  the  punishment  to  the  criminal, 
and  the  remedy  for  wrong-doing  is  the  trans- 
forming power  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

Laggard  science  has  by  its  investigations 
confirmed  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Psychologists  have  discovered  that  crime  is 
often  due  to  physical  malformation,  sociolo- 
gists that  it  is  often  due  to  bad  social  condi- 
tions, philanthropists  that  it  is  often  due  to 
bad  companionship.  The  prison  work  of 
Mr.  Brockway  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory, 
the  judicial  work  of  Judge  Lindseyin  Denver, 
the  educational  work  of  Mr.  George  in  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  the  village  life  in  the 
Juvenile  Asylum  described  in  The  Outlook 
last  week,  are  dramatic  illustrations  of  the 
new  philosophy. 

Miss  Davis  has  been  too  busy  in  curing 
criminals  at  the  Bedford  Reformatory  to  talk 
about  her  work.  She  has  rarely  been  seen 
on  the  platform  or  in  the  public  press  :  but 
in  the  work  which  she  has  done  with  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  hopeless  class  of  criminals 
— criminal  women — she  has  demonstrated 
that  the  inspirational  power  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love  succeeds  where  the  deterrent  power 
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of  fear  is  an  utter  failure.  The  significance  of 
her  appointment  by  the  Mayor  to  take  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Correction  is  well  inter- 
preted by  the  Mayor  himself ; 

Dr.  Davis  understands  that  there  is  nothing 
more  futile  than  to  conduct  a  penitentiary 
merely  as  a  place  of  detention,  or  to  attempt  the 
correction  of  criminals  without  understanding 
the  conditions  in  the  community  which  manu- 
facture them.  At  the  Bedford  Reformatory  for 
Women  Dr.  Davis  has  established  a  standard 
of  intelligent  and  efficient  penal  administration 
which  we  desire  to  institute  in  the  Department 
of  Correction.  This*  Department  has  been  pre- 
viously regarded  as  merely  a  department  of 
jails.  We  shall  hope  in  a  true  sense  to  make  it 
a  department  of  correction. 

The  appointment  of  Miss  Davis  is  not 
merely  a  good  appointment.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
crime  in  what  is  the  largest  city  in  America 
and  the  second  largest  city  in  the  world.  The 
country  will  look  with  interest  to  see  the 
result  of  this  attempt  to  treat  crime  as  a 
disease  to  be  cured  instead  of  as  an  injury 
to  be  revenged. 

The  attempt  will  encounter  very  great  ob- 
stacles. Miss  Davis  will  have  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Mayor ;  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  she  will  have  the  cordial  support 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
her  purpose  will  be  comprehended  or  her 
spirit  shared  by  all  the  police  or  by  all  the 
judges  of  the  criminal  courts,  or  even  by 
all  the  wardens  and  their  assistants  in  the 
jails.  Her  work  of  educating  the  commu- 
nity, and  especially  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  will 
be  quite  as  difficult  as  her  work  of  educating 
the  criminals. 

Those  who,  with  The  Outlook,  believe  in 
Miss  Davis,  and  in  what  she  stands  for, 
need  to  be  careful  not  to  add  to  her  diffi- 
culties by  expecting  of  her  the  impossible, 
or  by  imagining  that  she  is  to  substitute  a 
tearful  sympathy  with  criminals  for  right- 
eous standards  of  character  and  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  law.  She  is  an  expert, 
and  we  who  are  not  experts  should  give 
cordial  support  to  her  administration  even 
when  we  do  not  fully  understand  her  meth- 
ods. She  has  earned  a  right  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community,  and  without  that 
confidence  she  cannot  succeed  in  her  splen- 
did but  difficult  undertaking.  She  has  proved 
that  she  is  endowed  with  patience  and  com- 
mon sense  as  well  as  with  vision  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  it  is  for  her  supporters  to  prove  that. 


without  sacrificing  their  patience  or  their  com- 
mon sense,  they  can  see  something  of  her 
vision  and  catch  something  of  her  enthusiasm. 


THE  YELLOW  PERIL 

There  is  a  "  yellow  peril  "  which  threatens 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
people,  but  it  is  not  in  the  Far  East ;  it  is  at 
home.  It  is  the  yellow  journal.  The  Japan 
Society  of  New  York  publishes  a  **  Bulletin  " 
in  which  it  corrects  false  reports  of  opinions 
and  events  and  presents  trustworthy  news  of 
affairs  in  Japan.  In  every  number  of  the 
"  Bulletin  "  there  appear  illustrations  of  the 
perverse  misrepresentation  of  the  Japanese 
attitude  in  relation  to  this  country  with  which 
the  yellow  journals  are  apparently  trying  to 
develop  prejudice  and  to  foster  ill  will. 

One  of  these  misrepresentations  was  sent 
from  Washington  and  printed  at  considerable 
length  under  the  title  *'  Our  Government 
Alarmed  !*'  It  was  stated  that  several  hundred 
Japanese  immigrants  had  recendy  arrived  in 
Brazil ;  that  there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  Government  of  that  country  and 
the  Government  of  Japan  which  involved  the 
transportation  of  large  numbers  of  immigrants; 
and  that  this  state  of  facts  had  alarmed  our 
Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Gov- 
ernment was  not  in  the  least  alarmed  ;  first, 
because  the  immigration  was  exaggerated ; 
second,  because  no  such  arrangement  between 
Brazil  and  Japan  had  been  made ;  and, 
third,  because  it  was  not  a  matter  of  the 
least  concern  either  to  our  Government  or  to 
our  country.  The  inference  of  the  report  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  printed  was  that 
Japan  was  plotting  against  the  peace  of  the 
American  people,  and  doing  surreptitiously 
on  the  Southern  continent  what  she  was 
unable  to  do  on  the  Northern  continent. 

The  same  mischievous  spirit  showed  itself 
in  reports  regarding  the  reception  of  the 
Mexican  envoy  in  Japan.  These  reports 
said  that  he  was  received  in  audience  by 
the  Mikado ;  that  the  Foreign  Office  treated 
him  with  great  coolness,  but  that  he  was 
welcomed  cordially  by  people  in  the  streets, 
and  that  an ti- American  cries  were  heard.  Of 
course  the  Mikado  received  the  envoy  of 
another  Government  which  it  had  recog- 
nized ;  and  of  course  there  are  irrespon- 
sible people  in  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  mainly 
apprentices,  of  whom  there  are  thousands 
in     the    little     workshops,     and    university 
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Students,  always  ready  for  mischief,  who 
would  use  the  occasion  to  express  them- 
selves freely  by  way  of  protest  against  the 
Webb  Law.  The  first  incident  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  the  reception  of  the 
British  Ambassador  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  so-called  popular  wel- 
come is  without  significance.  The  fact  that 
the  Foreign  Office  gave  the  envoy  a  frosty 
reception  is  the  only  significant  incident  in  the 
whole  story.  But  readers  were  led  to  infer 
that  there  was  something  distinctly  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Huerta  envoy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  shown  its  usual 
sagacity  and  courtesy  in  refusing  to  make  capi- 
tal in  any  way  out  of  the  Mexican  situation. 

Another  incident,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Japan,  goes  far  lo  explain  the  loss  of 
influence  by  the  press  generally.  A  story 
was  printed  recently,  not  only  in  the  yellow 
journals  but  in  many  journals  that  consider 
themselves  as  representing  an  entirely  differ- 
ent kind  of  journalism,  to  the  effect  that  a 
combination  against  the  commercial  growth 
of  the  United  States  had  been  made  by  Ger- 
many and  England.  The  story,  in  the  scope 
of  the  antagonism  it  seemed  to  indicate,  was 
preposterous  on  the  face  of  it,  but  it  was 
solemnly  printed  at  considerable  length  in  per- 
fectly respectable  newspapers.  It  was  contra- 
dicted by  return  cable,  so  to  speak.  It  prob- 
ably did  no  mischief,  except  to  make  readers 
of  newspapers  still  more  skeptical  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  news';  but  it  was  painfully 
significant  of  the  easy-going  journalistic  con- 
science of  even  respectable  newspapers,  which 
makes  them  willing  to  print  stories  which 
may  affect  international  feeling  and  relations 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  verify  them. 

This  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  many  American  newspapers  is  a  very 
disturbing  sign  of  the  times.  So  far  as 
Japan  is  concerned,  it  is  safe  to  discredit 
practically  all  news  from  that  country  which 
in  any  way  indicates  a  general  anti- American 
feeling,  in  his  very  thoughtful  and  disturb- 
ing article  on  "  American  and  Immigrant 
Blood  "  in  the  December  "  Century  Maga- 
zine "  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  explains  the 
mental  condition  of  the  constituency  to  which 
the  yellow  journal  addresses  itself,  and  also 
points  out  the  very  serious  injury  which  it  is 
inflicting  on  the  American  people  and  their 
civilization  : 

In  accounting  for  yellow  journalism,  no  one 
seems  to  have  noticed  that  the  saffron   news- 


papers are  aimed  at  a  sub-American  mind  grop- 
ing its  way  out  of  a  fog.  The  scare-heads,  red 
and  green  ink,  pictures,  words  of  one  syllable, 
gong  effects,  and  appeal  to  the  primitive  emo- 
tions are  apt  to  jar  upon  the  home-bred  farmer 
or  mechanic.  "  After  all,"  he  reflects,  ''  I  am 
not  a  child."  Since  its  success  in  the  great 
cities,  this  stvle  of  newspaper  has  been  tried 
everywhere  ;  Sut  it  appears  there  are  soils  in 
which  the  "  yellows  "  will  not  thrive.  When  a 
population  is  sixty  per  cent  American  stock, 
the  editor  who  takes  for  granted  some  intelli- 
gence in  his  readers  outlasts  the  howling  der- 
vish. But  when  the  native  stock  falls  below 
thirty  per  cent,  and  the  foreign  element  exceeds 
it,  yellowness  tends  to  become  endemic.  False 
simplicity,  distortion,  and  crude  emotionalism 
are  the  resources  of  newspapers  striving  to 
reach  and  interest  undeveloped  minds.  But 
the  arts  that  win  the  immigrant  deprave  the 
taste  of  native  readers  and  lower  the  intelligence 
of  the  community. 


THE  WHITE    SLAVE    FILMS 

Many  seem  to  think  that  the  present  gen- 
eration has  been  the  first  to  discover  the  exist- 
ence of  sex,  and  that  this  discovery — so 
called — is  leading  us  inevitably  into  a  sea  of 
unwholesome  thought.  It  is  dangerous  to 
make  sweeping  statements.  It  is  as  unsafe 
to  indict  a  decade  as  a  nation.  A  slight 
acquaintance  with  literature  is  enough  to 
dispel  the  effect  of  the  first  part  of  this  asser- 
tion that  we  hear  so  often  and  so  glibly 
made.  The  second  must  be  met  with  a 
demand  for  discrimination  and  for  balanced 
judgment.  While  we  have  not  discovered 
sex,  it  can  be  said  perhaps  that  we  are  to-day 
approaching  it  in  a  somewhat  different  spirit 
than  has  obtained  in  the  past.  With  neither 
the  horror  of  the  ascetic  nor  with  the 
untrammeled  welcome  of  the  pagan  we 
are  seeking  to  mitigate  those  evils  that 
arise  from  its  abuse  and  to  conserve  the 
social  advantages  inherent  in  this  the  most 
obviously  omnipresent  manifestation  of  na- 
ture. 

We  have  not  discovered  sex,  it  is  true, 
but  we  have  discovered  some  highly  impoi;- 
tant  facts  regarding  its  laws.  Those  who 
quarrel  with  the  modern  attitude  generally 
concern  themselves  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  new  knowledge  is  given  to  the  public. 
Many,  alive  to  the  wrongs  which  have  been 
done  in  the  name  of  "  propriety,"  sometimes 
forget  that  the  reticence  which  they  condemp 
springs  in  large  part  from  a  natural  instinct, 
the  strength  of  which  may  be  taken  as  some 
measure  of  its  importance.  What  they  dp 
know  is  that  ignorance  has  often  been  made  to 
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masquerade  in  the  guise  of  innocence.  They 
recognize  the  social  effects  of  the  age-old 
conspiracy  of  silence — a  conspiracy  which 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  creation 
of  that  double  standard  of  morality  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  such  untold  suffering  and 
distress. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  others 
equally  alive  not  only  to  the  dangers  of  too 
swift  a  sweeping  aside  of  the  ancient  barriers 
of  restraint,  but  to  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing certain  of  these  ancient  barriers  untouched 
and  secure.  Joined  in  strange  yet  perhaps 
inevitable  alliance  with  the  first  class  are  those 
who  seek  sensationalism  and  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  what  to  them  is  merely  a 
money-making  fad.  Joined  to  the  second 
class  are  no  inconsiderable  number  of  hypo- 
crites and  prudes  ignorant  of  the  underlying 
reasons  for  the  traditions  they  are  so  ready 
to  defend 

These  two  strangely  assorted  groups  are 
at  present  at  war  over  the  production  of  cer- 
tain moving  pictures  that  portray  the  white 
slave  traffic,  now  being  shown  in  several  New 
York  theaters.  These  films  in  one  form  or 
another  will  probably  be  exhibited  in  the 
moving'-picture  circuits  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  present,  therefore,  a  National 
problem  as  well  as  a  problem  local  to  New 
York.  With  this  in  view,  two  editors  of  The 
Outlook  went  to  an  exhibition  of  one  set  of 
films  running  under  the  advertised  title  of 
*'  The  Traffic  in  Souls."  This  picture  drama 
portrayed  the  attempts  of  cadets  to  trap  girls 
from  stores,  railway  terminals,  and  steamship 
piers  ;  it  brought  home  vividly  the  suffering 
that  ensues,  and,  with  the  deadly  assurance  of 
all  melodrama,  the  inevitable  punishment  that 
comes  to  those  who  cause  or  profit  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  weak  and  the  unprotected. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  that  there  were  no  objec- 
tionable features  in  these  films.  They  were 
false  in  some  particulars  of  fact,  and  out  of 
proportion  in  the  presentation  of  others.  Yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  no  matter  from 
what  motives  observers  came  to  witness  their 
production,  they  could  hardly  leave  the  theater 
save  with  a  heightened  disgust  for  the  horrors 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  continued 
existence  of  the  social  evil,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  help,  if  only  by  thought  and  word,  in 
the  fight  for  its  extinction. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
sider other  than  with  surprise  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  these  films  have  been  at- 
tacked.    At  least  it  is  hard  to  take  seriously 


the  objections  of  a  civic  conscience  which 
denies  the  right  to  attack  flagrant  wrong  with 
every  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  truth  and 
which  at  the  same  time  tolerates  the  presen- 
tation of  evil  under  the  guise  of  amusement 
in  half  the  restaurants  and  on  half  the  stages  of 
the  metropolis.  Which  is  the  greatest  detri- 
ment to  the  social  health,  the  surgeon's  knife 
or  the  spreading  of  paint  and  powder  over  a 
wound  ?  No  one  in  these  post- Victorian  days 
publicly  objects,  apparently  through  fear  of 
being  thought  prudish  and  unsophisticated, 
to  the  musical  comedies  founded  upon  the 
glorification  of  marital  infidelity.  Yet  be- 
tween these  white  slave  films,  pointing  a 
moral  which  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  the 
"  wit  "  and  cynicism  of  the  average  musical 
farce,  skillfully  and  successfully  staged  to 
appeal  to  the  immature  in  age,  mind,  and 
morals,  thf  re  is  a  gulf  as  wide  as  the  seven 
seas. 

The  most  valid  objection  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  best  of  these  films  is  not  that 
they  promote  immorality,  but  that  they  pro- 
mote hysteria.  Mrs.  Barclay  Hazard,  head 
of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  National 
Florence  Crittenton  Association,  which  cares 
for  unfortunate  women  and  g^rls,  recently 
said :  "  We  are  extremely  opposed  to  the 
airing  of  these  subjects  in  drama  and  fiction. 
The  only  way  they  should  be  discussed  is 
sanely  and  quietly  by  experts.  All  this  talk 
about  the  poisoned  needle  that  has  been 
filling  the  papers  is  nothing  but  the  result 
of  the  hysteria  which  is  brought  about  by 
the  state  of  mind  people  are  getting  into 
through  the  constant  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects." 

This  objection  from  so  authoritative  a 
source  can  be  partly  met  by  the  obvious  reply 
that  all  social  discussions  are  attended  with 
danger  of  hysteria,  that  all  knowledge  is  as 
capable  of  abuse  as  of  proper  use.  Further- 
more, much  can  be  said  for  the  "  movies  "  as 
purveyors  of  social  information  which  cannot 
be  said  for  fiction  and  the  drama.  The 
*'  movies  "  are  intensely  democratic — emphati- 
cally more  so  than  the  legitimate  stage  or 
even  the  ubiquitous  novel.  They  can  be 
made  accurate  without  offering  to  the  adoles- 
cent mind  opportunity  or  time  for  that  inti- 
mate self-comparison  and  analysis  which 
results  from  the  reading  of  fiction.  They 
can  be  made  interesting  without  the  alluring 
presentation  of  physical  reality  inseparable 
from  the  enactment  of  such  themes  upon  the 
stage.     The    expert    lectures    which    Mrs. 
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Hazard  recommends  and  which  her  Associa- 
tion has  provided  for  in  the  city  of  New 
York  are  admirable  and  in  every  way  to  be 
desired.  Is  it  not,  however,  a  legitimate  un- 
dertaking for  the  ''  movies  '*  to  supply  head- 
lines for  her  text  ?  The  reading  of  headlines 
has  been  called,  with  some  show  of  truth,  our 
National  vice ;  but  are  not  headlines  which 
display  some  sense  of  social  values  and  give 
some  recognition  to  the  existence  of  ordi- 
nary morality  a  necessary  offset  to  such  a 
caption  as  recently  topped  a  news  item  in  a 
New  York  daily  :  "  Actress,  Heroine  of  Two 
Divorces  "  ? 

If  we  grant  that  these  white  slave  films 
contain  potentialities  for  good,  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  their  educational  value  can  best 
be  conserved  and  most  wisely  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  at  large.  To  prohibit 
their  production  in  public  theaters  because 
such  production  is  ''  commercial  " — a  course 
which  some  would  have  the  authorities  pur- 
sue— seems  to  The  Outlook  short-sighted  and 
ineffectual.  Such  a  course  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  taking  the  position  of  the  mother  in 
the  nursery  jingle  who  gave  such  unsatis- 
factory approval  to  her  daughter's  desire 
to  swim.  It  would  be  practically  saying, 
**  Exhibit  these  pictures,  but  don't  do  it !'' 
The  question  of  whether  these  films  are  com- 
mercialized or  not  enters  the  discussion  only 
wherever  they  are  advertised  by  alluring 
posters  or  suggestive  language.  That  is  a 
question  which  each  individual  community  will 
have  to  decide  and  settle  for  itself.  In  addition 
to  such  public  presentation  The  Outlook  sees 
no  objection  to  the  exhibition  of  such  films  as 
its  editors  witnessed  before  freshmen  classes 
in  college.  Not  only  that,  but  with  suitable 
interpretation  they  might,  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  profitably  shown  to  senior  classes 
in  the  high  school.  This,  however,  should  be 
decided,  not  on  any  general  principle,  but  on 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and 
local  needs.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
any  boy  with  the  normal  human  instincts  for 
decency,  when  shown  conclusively  that  the 
immoralities  of  individual  men  are  responsible 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  vast  horrors  of 
the  social  evil,  could  enter  upon  a  course  of 
action  that  would  link  him  body  and  soul  to 
such  an  infamous  system. 

These  films  will  not  teach  morality  to  the 
immoral.  They  will  not  by  themselves  incul- 
cate high  ideals.  That  is  the  business  of  the 
church  and  the  home.  They  certainly  will 
aid,  we  believe,  in  destroying  the  glamour  of 


baseness.     There  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  circumventing  the  devil. 


DIETARIANS,   THEOLOGIANS, 
AND  STAINED  GLASS 

"Go  to,"  we  can  imagine  some  theoretical 
dietarian  saying  in  the  first  flush  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  carbohydrates,  proteids,  and 
calories.  *'  1  will  construct  you  a  scientific 
ration  containing  all  the  elements  whkh  I 
have  found  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
life,  and  henceforth  you  can  dispense  with 
cooks  and  congeniality.  Why  waste  time  at 
the  dinner- table  when  a  capsule  and  a  drink 
of  water  will  suffice  ?  You  have  been  mak- 
ing food  not  only  a  means,  but  an  end  in 
itself.  You  have  been  immorally  eager  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  you  enjoy  eating. 
Digestion,  my  dear  sir,  is  an  organic  func- 
tion, not  a  social  necessity.  You  are  vio- 
lating nature  in  violating  this  thought." 

We  can  imagine  too,  perhaps,  that  a  few 
zealots  might  follow  the  advice  of  this  prophet 
of  joyless  food.  The  austerity  of  his  pro 
gramme  might  appeal  to  certain  idealists,  the 
annoying  sanity  of  it  might  appeal  to  the 
rationalists,  and  the  novelty  of  it  might  catch 
the  attention  of  an  occasional  emotionalist. 
The  question,  however,  is,  How  long  could 
such  a  philosophy  endure  }  We  do  not  mean 
by  this  how  long  could  the  individual  devotees 
of  this  system  endure — though  as  to  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  hazard  a  guess — but  how 
long  would  the  system  itself  last  in  this  vio\  Id 
of  complex  desires  and  persistent  instincts  ? 

Stated  in  terms  of  appetite  and  digestion, 
this  project  approaches  the  height  of  the 
ridiculous.  Stated  in  terms  of  faith,  it  has 
apparently  been  accepted  by  any  number  of 
theologians.  More  than  one  church  has  at- 
tempted in  the  past  to  lop  off  all  the  elements 
which  its  rationally  minded  leaders  have  seen 
fit  to  regard  as  non-essential  to  religion. 
When  such  a  process  takes  place,  almost  the 
first  "  excess  baggage  "  to  be  jettisoned  is  the 
love  and  the  understanding  of  beauty — almost 
as  though  the  captain  of  a  bark,  wishing  to 
lighten  ship  in  order  to  hasten  his  voyage, 
should  throw  overboard  the  half  of  his  sails  1 
Even  so  devout  a  Catholic  as  Francis  Thomp- 
son has  ventured  to  criticise  his  own  Church, 
the  mother  of  so  many  wonders  in  architec- 
ture and  song,  because  she  has  at  times  for- 
gotten the  laurel  bough  she  once  so  proudly 
flourished.     *'  Fathers    of    the  Church,"    he 
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says  in  his  essay  on  Shelley,  *'  unroll  the 
precedents  of  the  Churches  past ;  recall  to 
your  minds  that  Francis  of  Assisi  was  among 
the  precursors  of  Dante ;  that,  sworn  to  pov- 
erty, he  foreswore  not  beauty,  but  discerned 
through  the  lamp  Beauty  the  light  God ; 
that  he  was  even  more  a  poet  in  his  miracles 
than  in  his  melody  ;  that  poetry  clung  around 
the  cowls  of  his  order.  ...  What  you  theo- 
retically know,  vividly  realize  :  that  with 
many  the  religion  of  beauty  mjast  always  be  a 
passion  and  a  power,  that  it  is  only  evil  when 
divorced  from  the  worship  of  the  Primal 
Beauty."  This  criticism  of  Thompson  is, 
however,  rather  beside  the  point  we  are  dis- 
cussing. It  is  a  sin  of  omission  rajther  than 
of  commission  which  it  condemns.  There 
have  been  churches,  however,  which  have 
regarded  beauty  as  fundamentally  akin  to 
immorality  and  which  by  so  doing  have 
brought  into  existence  the  converse  proposi- 
tion of  the  decadents:  that  immorality  is 
akin  to  beauty.  The  attempt  to  separate 
religion  from  the  normal  human  love  for 
beauty  and  the  desire  for  artistic  self-expres- 
sion is  decidedly  similar  to  the  suggested 
attempt  to  create  for  mankind  a  rational 
diet,  to  be  assimilated  yet  not  appreciated. 
The  only  difficulty  with  such  a  proposition  lies 
in  the  fact  that  our  souls  and  our  stomachs, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  happen 
not  to  have  been  built  in  a  manner  to  make 
the  project  feasible.  The  attempt  of  religion 
to  divorce  beauty  from  its  natural  partnership 
ultimately  results  for  the  Church  in  a  loss  of 
spirituality  and  for  the  artist  and  poet  in  a  loss 
of  understanding. 

Perhaps  no  little  blame  for  the  present 
lack  of  feeling  for  the  fine  points  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  may  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  some  such  process  as  has  been  suggested 
in  this  editorial.  We  have  gained  something, 
it  is  true,  in  breaking  loose  from  the  old 
methods  of  expression.  Our  modern  church 
buildings  permit  a  freedom  of  thought  and  a 
liberty  of  belief  that  might  have  been  im- 
possible under  a  continuously  overmastering 
tyranny  of  Gothic  tradition.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  been  forced  to  relearn 
within  the  past  decade  many  of  the  lessons 
of  harmony  and  design  which  the  mediaeval 
churches  of  Europe  have  been  insistently 
yet  silently  teaching  since  the  great  creative 
period  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  are  learn- 
ing that  the  church  that  is  merely  a  huge 
auditorium  is  not  fulfilling  the  highest  possi- 
bilities of  its  existence  if  it  fails  to  express  in 


some  way  that  spirit  of  faith  of  which  it  i> 
the  earthly  habitation.  It  must  present  to 
the  eye  both  the  authority  of  the  past  and  t!ic 
aspiration  of  the  future.  This  is  what  vital- 
ized the  Romanesque  architecture  of  Italy, 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France,  and  the 
little  white-spired  churches  of  our  own  colo- 
nial New  Elngland.  That  this  truth  has  not 
wholly  permeated  the  minds  of  either  all  of 
our  artists  or  all  of  our  critics  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  "  Independent"  may  be  cited  to 
show. 

According  to  the  *'  Independent,"  a 
stained-glass  window  which  Andrew  Carnegie 
had  made  in  this  country  for  the  Dunfermline 
Cathedral  has  been  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  non-ecclesiastical  and  too  modern. 
The  writer  in  the  "  Independent "  then  goes 
on  to  describe  the  window  and  to  give  his 
view  of  what  the  function  of  a  church  window 
should  be.  He  says  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer- 
ing :  '*  It  is  a  sunset  view  filling  the  entire 
space ;  they  Granted  conventional  designs 
drawn  from  geometry  or  hagiography,  and 
made  up  of  little  pieces  of  glass  set  in  lead, 
as  was  done  in  the  davs  when  the  art  of 
making  large  panes  of  glass  was  unknown. 
...  A  window  serves  two  purposes,  to  let 
in  light  and  to  look  out  of.  Those  who  dis- 
like the  sunshine  and  the  wider  view  of  the 
transparent  window  may  well  color  the  glass, 
and  in  doing  so  make  it  as  beautiful  and 
interesting  as  possible.  Of  course  no  artist 
can  make  a  window  as  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing as  the  scene  it  shuts  out  if  the  church  be 
favorably  situated."  There  is  at  least  one 
historical  inaccuracy  in  this  criticism  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  window  which  perhaps  deserves 
some  mention.  Builders  of  stained-glass 
windows  continued  to  split  up  their  panes  into 
small  and  arbitrary'  divisions  long  after  the 
art  of  making  large  sheets  of  glass  was  dis- 
covered. Even  so  late  as  the  construction 
of  Versai'les  the  practice  was  common.  Ver- 
sailles is  not  a  piece  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, of  course,  but  the  reason  for  using 
small  panes  there  is  equally  pertinent  to 
church  windows,  modern  and  mediaeval. 
The  '•  Independent  "  to  the  contrary,  a  win- 
dow should  not  be  regarded  as  a  hole  fortu- 
nately located  in  an  annoying  blank  wall,  but 
as  a  structural  part  of  the  building  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Large,  clear  panes  are  vitally 
useful,  and  therefore  artistic  things,  in  facto- 
ries. They  can  sometimes  be  legitimately 
used  in  domestic  architecture,  but  as  part  of 
the  fabric  of  a  wall  of  a  mediaeval  church 
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they  are  something  worse  than  an  anachro- 
nism. If  it  is  light  that  is  wanted,  a  window 
in  grisaille  will  admit  all  that  is  needed  and 
still  preserve  architectural  proprieties. 

This  fancy  for  unbroken  panes  has  long 
since  developed  into  a  desire  to  present  in 
the  medium  of  stained  glass  subjects  quite 
as  unsuitable  as  this  realistic  sunset  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's,  and  has  led  many  modern  artists 
into  some  strange  incongruities.  One  well- 
known  firm,  dissatisfied  with  the  limiting 
canvas  presented  by  a  single  window,  recently 
carried  the  arm  of  an  unfortunate  figure 
across  an  intervening  four-foot  wall  and  con- 
tinued it  in  the  next  aperture.  Only  one 
artist  working  in  the  modem  method  has 
succeeded  in  creating  works  of  art  which  will 
serve  as  subjects  of  study  and  delight  for 
future  generations.  The  late  John  La  Farge 
succeeded  because  he  was  both  a  truly  crea-  . 
tive  spirit  animated  by  high  ideals  and  a 
supreme  master  of  the  craftsmanship  of  his  art. 

But  to  return  to  the  *'  Independent."  A 
window,  besides  being  of  definite  architec- 
tural value,  has  two  functions.  It  should 
sp>eak  with  the  voice  of  one  having  authority 
as  to  the  traditions  and  the  hopes  of  which  it  is, 


or  should  be,  an  intimate  symbol.  It  should 
let  in  light,  it  is  true,  but  how  better  than 
through  a  screen  of  colors — colors  which 
contain  all  the  vital  elements  of  that  sunlight 
which  the  *'  Independent "  is  so  loth  to  lose  ? 
Perhaps  the  **  Independent "  has  been  led 
into  a  misunderstanding  of  the  interpretative 
value  of  stained  glass  through  familiarity  with 
the  opalescent  windows  so  popular  in  this  coun- 
try ten  years  ago,  windows  quite  as  far  from 
the  spirit  of  those  radiant  creations  that  adorn 
the  cathedrals  of  Le  Mans  and  Chartres  as 
the  outrageous  eighteenth-century  glass  in  the 
west  window  at  Norwich.  In  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  effects  most  compatible  with 
the  medium  of  glass  are  those  which  go  with 
pure,  brilliant,  and  translucent  color,  of  the 
fact  that  the  art  of  making  stained-glass  win- 
dows is  essentially  decorative  and  architectural, 
of  the  fact  that  the  painter  in  oils  and  the 
builders  of  windows  are  functionally  as  far 
apart  as  the  sculptor  and  the  musician,  we 
have  lost  more  of  our  sense  of  artistic  values 
than  can  be  regained  in  many  years.  But 
happily  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back  again. 
Some  day  we  shall  have  relearned  a  lesson 
which  we  should  never  have  forgotten. 


THE  MORGAN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

A    POLL    OF    THE    PRESS 
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HE  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,"  says 
the  Buffalo  '*  Express  "  (Ind.  Rep.), 
"  always  had  the  sound  idea  of  doing 
what  he  could  to  make  a  corporation  whose 
securities  his  firm  had  marketed  earn  money 
for  the  investors.  He  assumed  that  his  firm 
was  in  duty  bound  to  protect  so  far  as  possible 
the  investments  of  its  clients.  Hence  the 
firm  had  representatives  in  a  great  many 
boards  of  directors." 

'*  Morganization  "  was  the  word  sometimes 
used  to  describe  this  particular  effort  to 
build  up  the  country's  industrial  life.  It 
was  concentration  of  control.  This  system 
was  largely  Mr.  Morgan's  work.  He  brought 
to  it  the  experience  of  **  the  international 
mind."  For,  as  the  Detroit  "Journal" 
(Rep.)  says,  "  the  world-girdling  interests  of 
the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  showed  the  multiform 
activity  of  his  colossal  mind.  He  proved 
himself  a  great  intellect,  a  big  business 
brain,  and  became  as  powerful  as  such  a 
man  can  become.  He  never  needed  to  fear 
any  other  financier  or  group  of  financiers." 


As  the  Philadelphia  **  Record  "  (Ind.  Dem.) 
remarks,  in  his  system  of  control  he  dis- 
played **  tenacity  of  purpose,  absolute  con- 
fidence in  his  own  plans,  and  integrity  of 
motives."     The  paper  adds : 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Pujo  Committee 
he  more  than  once  expressed  his  belief  that 
this  concentration  of  control  was  distinctly  for 
the  public  good,  and  that  greater  and  more 
benencial  results  could  be  accomplished  by 
combination  than  by  competition.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Morgan  was 
entirely  sincere  in  his  views,  and  so  strong  was 
his  personality  and  so  great  the  public  faith  in 
his  integrity  that  his  frank  statements  carried 
much  weight. 

But,  "admitting  the  personal  virtue  of 
individuals,  and  the  great  good  that  they  un- 
doubtedly did  in  their  private  capacities,  as 
well  as  the  enormous  benefit  they  were  able 
to  render  in  the  development  of  industry  and 
trade,  there  remains  the  belief,"  the  Water- 
bury  "  American "  (Ind.  Rep.)  points  out, 
"  that  the  injury  was  the  thing  on  which  our 
attention    should    be    concentrated."     This 
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injur}'  has  been  the  more  evident,  adds  the 
Philadelphia  **  Record  '*  (Ind.  Dem.),  "  since 
the  collapse  of  the  New  Haven  bubble,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  distinctly  Morgan  concern." 
Referring  to  the  danger  in  the  control  of  so 
many  great  corporations  and  vast  amounts 
of  capital,  this  Philadelphia  paper  speaks  as 
follows : 

The  change  in  sentiment  really  began  some 
years  ago,  when  the  disclosure  of  the  insurance 
company  scandals,  which  showed  that  their 
enormous  resources  had  been  handled  by  a  few 
powerful  capitalists,  larp^ely  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, compelled  a  reform  m  that  direction.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  steady  unscrambling, 
including  the  American  ToSacco  Company, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  lately  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
by  amicable  agreement.  Evidently  this  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  of  events  has  not  been  lost 
uf>on  the  very  astute  gentlemen  who  constitute 
the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Co. 

THE   ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  announcement  made  by  Messrs.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  says : 

We  have  long  wished  to  withdraw  from  the 
directorates  oF  many  corporations.  Most  of 
these  directorships  we  have  accepted  with 
reluctance,  and  only  because  we  felt  constrained 
to  keep  in  touch  with  properties  which  we  had 
reoreanized  or  whose  securities  we  have  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  both  here  and  abroad. 
An  apparent  change  in  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  directorships  seems  now  to  warrant 
us  in  seeking  to  resign  from  some  of  these  con- 
nections. 

Then  are  given  the  names  of  about  thirty 
corporations,  financial  and  industrial,  from 
whose  boards  members  of  the  firm  have 
already  resigned.  These  include  some  of 
the  best  known  in  the  country'.  It  is  mani- 
fest, the  Washington  **  Herald  "  (Ind.)  opines, 
from  Mr.  Morgan's  statement  that  other 
resignations  are  likely  to  follow.  This  is  also 
the  Waterbury  *'  American's "  (Ind.  Rep.) 
view,  which  warns,  however,  thus  : 

That  these  men  and  corporations — for  others 
must  follow  the  Morgans — have  done  great 
eood,  and  that  their  retirement  will  be  attended 
by  injury,  at  least  during  the  readjustment  nec- 
essary, is  obvious  enough.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  serious  moment  when  the  blessings  we 
anticipate  from  this  resolution  into  its  many 
parts  of  the  concentrated  power  represented  by 
the  Morgans  are  mixed  with  the  risks  incurred 
by  a  scattering  of  power  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  extraordinary  development  of 
business  and  the  vast  accumulations  of  wealth 
In  this  country. 

In  any  case,  it  is  a  far-reaching  event 
when,  as  the  I>eln)it  ''Journal"  (Rep.) 
says,    **  the    Napoleonic  house    of   Morgan, 


which  has  so  long  been  to  us  all  a  symbol  of 
unlimited  financial  power,  has  taken  the  first 
step  in  a  Napoleonic  abdication." 

PUBLIC    OPINION 

**  The  retirement  of  the  Morgan  firm,  or 
the  individual  members  of  it,  from  the  di- 
rectorates of  a  great  many  banks  and  corpora- 
tions with  which  they  have  been  influentially 
connected  is  ...  an  almost  unique  illustra- 
tion of  the  force  of  public  opinion,"  judges 
the  Waterbury  *'  American  "  (Ind.  Rep.).  An 
unfriendly,  not  to  say  uncharitable,  view  of 
this  conformity  to  public  opinion  is  furnished 
by  the  New  York  "  American  "  (Ind.  I)em.), 
which  says : 

The  very  ostentatious  withdrawal  of  members 
of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  from  many 
of  the  directorates  hitherto  held  by  them  is 
important  as  a  surrender  to  public  sentiment, 
as  a  symptom  of  a  new  and  prudent  purpose  on 
the  part  of  practitioners  of  high  finance  to  defer 
to  the  public  will  at  least  in  non-essentials.  .  .  . 

it  is  probably  taken  in  the  hope  that  by  it 
public  sentiment  may  be  satisfied,  agitation 
quieted,  and  a  check  put  upon  the  demand  for 
the  more  stringent  measures  which  are  really 
necessary  to  the  correction  of  the  peculiar  finan- 
cial conditions  which  Morgan  &  Co.  peculiarly 
represent. 

What  is  really  significant,  what  makes  the 
action  of  this  firm  noteworthy,  is  that  Morgan 
&  Co.  should  have  at  last  recognized  in  public 
sentiment — always  hitherto  flouted  and  scorned 
with  exceptional  insolence  by  them — a  force 
which  to-day  may  not  be  defied  by  the  most 
powerful  of  financial  houses  with  impunity. 

Evidently  the  following  passage,  taken 
from  another  New  York  paper,  the  *'  Trib- 
une "  (Rep.),  was  written  in  a  different  frame 
of  mind. : 

Mr.  Morgan's  statement  that  he  welcomes  the 
change  in  public  sentiment  wliich  permits  him 
and  his  associates  to  shake  off  such  burdens 
and  to  contract  their  activities  on  corporation 
boards  is  directly  in  harmony  with  the  fact, 
often  overlooked,  that  the  overconcentration  of 
credit  of  which  the  public  has  iustly  complained 
was  not  planned  deliberately,  out  was  really  an 
unconscious  growth. 

INTERLOCKING  DIRECTORATES 
A  good  many  people,  remarks  the  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  "  Sentinel "  (I)em.),  have 
always  believed  that  ''  the  power  of  corpora- 
tions to  create  and  manipulate  other  corpora^ 
tions,  and  the  interlocking  directorates  whereby 
groups  of  corporations  are  tied  together  it) 
mutual  dependence  for  offense  and  defense, 
were  the  fundamental  evils  of  the  trust  situa- 
tion." To  this  issue  the  Morgan  announce- 
ment draws  immediate  and  inevitable  atten- 
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tion.  Most  papers  regard  the  announce- 
ment as  a  corrective  of  those  evils.  Yet  the 
New  York  **  American "  (Ind,  Dem.)  de- 
clares that,  as  a  corrective  of  the  evils  of 
which  these  directorates  are  the  outward  evi- 
dence, the  Morgan  action  '*  is  utterly  without 
effect."     It  adds: 

The  interlocking  directorates  are  evidences 
of  the  Morgan  control  of  an  enormous  numbei* 
of  great  corporations,  some  of  them  supposed 
to  be  conflicting  and  competing,  others  acknowl- 
edgedly  co-operating,  but  all  controlled  and  con- 
ducted, if  not  for  their  mutual  interest,  at  least 
for  the  interest  of  their  common  masters. 

The  abolition  of  interlocking  directorates  will 
not  abolish  the  control  of  these  many  great 
corporations  anymore  than  the  Supreme  Court's 
alleged  dissolution  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  and 
the  Oil  Trust  really  dissolved  those  combina- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  Oil  Trust  the  control 
of  each  of  the  individual  corporations  still  re- 
mains with  Rockefeller,  and  with  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  conduct  of  all  of  these  individual 
corporations,  quite  as  thoroughly  as  when  they 
were  formally  merged. 

In  the  same  way,  when  the  interlocking  di- 
rectorates have  been  unlocked,  the  control  of 
the  separate  corporations  will  still  remain  with 
Morgan  &  Co.,  to  be  conducted  by  Morgan  & 
Co.,  exploited  by  Morgan  &  Co.,  reorganized 
by  Morgan  &  Co.,  all  for  the  profit  and  financial 
advancement  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  no  matter  what 
may  happen  to  the  corporations  or  to  the  stock- 
holders in  them. 

Not  so,  reply  many  papers  like  the  Buf- 
falo *'  Express  *'  (Rep.).  The  Morgan  an- 
nouncement, they  claim,  is  one  "  actually 
giving  effect  to  the  increasing  sentiment 
against  interlocking  directorates. "  This  inter- 
locking system  was  natural,  adds  the  Buffalo 
paper,  '*  so  far  as  the  Morgan  firm  was  con- 
cerned, which  had  for  one  purpose,  at  least, 
the  protection  of  investors."  The  "  Express  " 
adds : 

Whether  the  interlocking  directorate  has 
been  a  good  or  a  bad  feature  of  our  corporation 
life  is  hardly  worth  discussing,  now  that  the 
break  has  come.  That  it  contained  the  possi- 
bility of  grave  danger,  if  the  power  it  repre- 
.sented  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
men,  has  been  acknowledged  by  our  foremost 
industrial  and  financial  leaders. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  New  York  **  Trib- 
une "  (Rep.)  says  that,  though  no  "  money 
trust  "  exists,  or  is  likely  to  exist,  an  ap- 
proach to  a  "  credit  trust  "  is  made  possible 
by  the  co-operative  action  on  many  impor- 
tant boards  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
individuals.     The  "  Tribune  "  adds : 

The  members  of  the  Morgan  firm  say  that 
they  surrender  gladly  their  responsibilities  as 
multiple  directors.  Many  of  those  responsibili- 
ties were  assumed  in  the  first  flush  of  the  period 
of  corporation  expansion,  and  many  more  were 


entailed  by  the  reorganizations  which  the  firm 
undertook.  The  latter  were  accepted  more  or 
less  under  compulsion  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
properties  involved,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  are  resigned  with  a  sense  of 
relief. 

Another  New  York  paper,  the  "  Press  " 
(Prog.),  even  prophesies  that  the  end  of 
interlocking  dbectorates  is  not  far  off  "  when 
the  members  of  the  banking  house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co  withdraw  from  the  many 
boards  on  which  they  have  been  serving." 

Some  Western  papers,  like  the  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  **  Press  "  (Ind.),  for  instance, 
also  prophesy  that  this  action  sounds  "  the 
death  knell  of  interlocking  directorates  and 
...  it  is  open  recognition  on  the  part  of 
great  corporations  that  their  privilege  of  ex- 
ploiting the  public  for  their  personal  gain  has 
ceased  to  be  a  divine  right."  The  *'  Press  " 
continues : 

The  curse  of  interlocking  directorates  has 
been  the  fetter  that  has  held  Uncle  Sam  in  all  his 
attempts  to  conquer  the  growing  power  of  tlie 
great  monopolies.  Efforts  have  been  made  time 
and  again  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  to 
break  up  big  combines,  but  always  the  bugaboo 
of  interlocking  directorates  would  show  up  to 
frustrate  the  attempt.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  marked,  perhaps,  the  first  real 
breaking  up  of  a  merger.  This  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  minor  cases  and  led  to  the  filing  of 
many  big  suits  which  the  United  States  was  de- 
termined to  push.  Then  came  the  awakening. 
The  effect  of  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the 
Bell  telephone  combination  has  at  last  reached 
the  real  great  "  man  higher  up,"  with  the  result 
that  we  see  the  largest  money  combination  in 
the  world  agreeing  of  its  own  accord  to  release 
its  hold  on  big  business.  Wall  street  stands 
aghast  as  it  sees  ahead  the  doom  of  its  swav 
over  finance,  but  the  people  look  on  and  applaud. 

The  New  York  '*  World  "  (Dem.)  thus  dis- 
poses of  the  whole  situation :  *'  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  if  Big  Business  will  but  fol- 
low Mr.  Morgan's  creditable  example  .  .  .  the 
trust  question  will  be  settled  without  further 
disturbance,  and  the  country  will  enter  upon 
a  new  era  of  industrial  peace  and  prosperity." 

To  this  the  New  York  ''  Tribune  "  adds : 

The  Morgan  firm  deserves  great  credit  for 
meeting  a  business  situation  boldly  and  gener- 
ously. To  do  a  necessary  thing  voluntarily 
and  in  advance  of  anv  suggestion  of  legal  com- 
pulsion shows  breadth  and  keenness  of  mind. 
On  the  principle  that  he  who  ^ives  quickly 
gives  twice,  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associates 
have  done  the  country  a  doubly  valuable  ser\'- 
ice.  They  have  put  themselves  in  the  van  in 
an  inevitable  business  reform.  The  late  J.  P 
Morgan  was  always  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  his 
field.  It  is  good  to  know  that  his  successors 
have  inherited  his  sound  preception  and  instinct 
for  leadership. 
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WHAT    EURHYTHMIGS    IS    AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 

BY    MARGARET   NAUMBURG 

At  a  time  when  the  muse  of  dancing,  having  apparently  barrmved  or  stolen  the  pipe  of  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  is  whistling  all  but  the  halt  and  maimed  into  her  train,  the  follatmng 
discussion  of  the  rhythmic  gymnastics  of  facques  Dal  croze  should  have  particular  appeal.  If 
^'rhythmic  gymnastics^'  brings  to  the  readers  mind  a  vision  of  ro7t*s  of  bloomer-clad  girls 
sivinging  Indian  clubs  to  the  insistent  throbbing  of  a  nasal-voiced  piano,  it  is  a  misnomer. 
Equally  misleading  is  this  title  if  it  conveys  an  impression  that  facques  Dalcroze  has  merely  built 
up  a  ne7v  school  of  (esthetic  dancing.  Last  week  a  teacher  of  the  Dalcroze  method,  Miss 
Lenggenhagen.gave  a  demonstration  of '*^  rhythmic  gymnastics  "  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  Vorh 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture  before  the  members  of  the  Federation  for  Child  Study,  She  showed  hotv 
each  different  kind  of  note  in  a  musical  composition  was  expressed  by  certain  definite  motions  of  the 
arms ;  how  each  measure  was  translated  into  steps  or  series  of  steps.  A  little  child  of  perhaps 
eight  years  likeivise  gave  an  exhibition  of  her  knowledge  of  music  and  the  dance.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  featitre  of  this  exhibition  was  the  remarkable  control  which  both  teacher  and 
pupil  manifested  over  their  bodies.  The  child  marked  three  four  time  with  her  right  arm,  four- 
four  time  tvith  her  left  arm,  meanwhile  tripping  off  the  measures  with  delightful  self-possession, 
stopping  either  her  feet  or  her  arms  at  the  direction  of  her  teacher,  and  then  continuing  the  dance 
with  the  next  measure  in  perfect  time.  Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  pctt  his  head  and  rub 
his  stomach  at  the  same  time  will  appreciate  at  least  some  of  the  d^culty  in  such  an  under- 
taking. Such  a  demonstration  of  course  dealt  only  with  the  elementary  movements  taught  by 
the  Dalcroze  method.  More  elaborate  dances  were  loorked  out,  * '  Eurhythmies, ' '  to  use  a  slwrter 
and  better  name  for  rhythmic  gymnastics,  is  a  scientific  method  of  utilizing  our  natural  instincts 
for  rhythm  in  the  acquisition  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  musical  construction,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  perfect  CO- ordination  between  mind  and  body,  and  in  the  creation  of  a  new  outlet 
for  artistic  expression.  In  the  following  article  Miss  Naumburg  has  written  an  exposition  of 
this  new  educational  method.  Those  who  witnessed  this  exhibition  of  rhythmic  gymttastics 
would  be  loth  to  say  that  she  is  over-enthusiastic. — THE  EDITORS. 


RECENTLY  I  happened  to  tell  an 
acquaintance  interested  in  music 
about  the  Jacques  Dalcroze  method 
of  eurhythmies,  which  is  causing  quite  a 
furor  in  the  educational  and  artistic  circles 
of  Europe.  I  explained  how  students  of  the 
Dalcroze  method  develop  an  inner  sense  of 
rhythm  and  harmony  by  translating  the 
varied  rhythms  of  music  into  corresponding 
bodily  movements. 

"  I  see,"  said  my  friend,  after  asking  many 
questions  about  the  method,  **  the  musical 
signifiamce  of  such  a  rhythmic  training  of 
the  body  in  response  to  the  musical  values. 
But  wliat  interests  me  particularly  is  that 
idea  of  bringing  out  the  inner  sense  of  rhythm 
that  all  people  have  hidden  within  them. 
IVe  had  some  exp>erience  with  that  very 
thing  in  my  factory.  If  my  mill  hands 
haven't  a  certain  inner  rhythmic  feeling, 
there  is  a  set  of  looms  in  the  mill  that  they 
can  never  learn  to  run.  I've  run  these 
looms  myself,  so  1  know  what  it  means. 
The  shuttle  moves  one  hundred  and  seven- 


teen times  to  the  minute,  and  unless  the 
shuttle  is  shifted  to  the  second  the  thread 
breaks.  You  can*t  count  the  movements  ; 
you  simply  have  to  feel  the  rhythm  of  the 
machine  to  run  it.  If  a  man  cannot  feel 
the  rhythm  at  first,  not  a  lifetime  of  practice 
will  ever  teach  him  to  run  that  loom.  That's 
rather  a  practical  example  for  you  of  what 
use  rhythmic  feeling  can  be  even  to  a  mill 
hand.  No  doubt  M.  Jacques  Dalcroze  never 
thought  of  that." 

"  But  that  is  just  what  Dalcroze  did  think 
of — the  practical  significance  of  his  rhythmic 
training,"  I  said.  "At  Hellerau,  the  garden 
suburb  of  Dresden  where  Dalcroze  has  his 
College  of  Rhythm,  the  children  of  the 
worker  as  well  as  the  wealthy  are  trained  in 
rhythmic  gymnastics  as  the  foundation  of  a 
complet?e  education.  You  see  Dalcroze  now 
feels  that  his  method  depends  on  the  discovery 
of  a  principle  that  affects  every  part  of  life." 

Plato  discovered  some  two  thousand  years 
previously  that  without  an  inner  feeling  for 
rhythm    no    outward     expression     can    be 
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rhythmic.  And  then,  because  Plato  was  an 
educator  and  not  a  manufacturer,  he  rea- 
soned that  if  rhythmic  expression  demanded 
rhythmic  feeling  we  must  work  out  the  best 
possible  method  for  such  rhythmic  training. 
This  Plato  did  in  his  *'  Republic,"  placing  music 
and  g>'mnastics  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the 
word  as  the  basis  of  an  ideal  education^  But 
our  so-called  classical  education  has  wandered 
far  afield  from  the  original  Greek  conception 
of  education  as  the  synthetic  training  of 
mind  and  body,  and  has  completely  intellec- 
tualized  it.  Mental  training  has  become  the 
bulwark  of  our  education,  physical  and  artis- 
tic training  are  regarded  as  incidentals.  Artis- 
tic feeling  and  physical  poise,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  the  essentials  of  right  education, 
are  slipped  in  as  extras  if  there  is  time.    This 


modem  attitude  towards  education  speaks  for 
itself  in  a  recent  book  on  "  Experimental 
Education,"  by  Robert  R.  Rusk.  *'  Gymnas- 
tics and  music,"  he  says,  "  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  recuperative,  and  by  reason  of 
their  slight  educational  value  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  end  of  the  day.** 

Onc^  upon  a  time  Plato  said  that  every 
man*s  life  stands  in  need  of  a  right  rhythm. 
In  these  turkey-trotting  days,  the  world  says 
that  for  every  man's  life  there  is  but  one 
rhythm.  The  rhythmic  instinct  is  still  as  strong 
in  young  America  as  it  was  in  ancient  Greece. 
Rhythm  will  out.  The  question  for  us  to 
consider  is  whether  we  will  use  it  as  a  force 
for  a  complete  educative  training  or  let  it  take 
the  perverted  form  of  ragtime  dances. 

For  various  people  the  Dalcroze  method 


NOTE,   in  explanation  of  the  A  B  G  of  the  Dalcroze  method,  with 
special  reference  to  the  illustrations  on  the  opposite  page 

From  expert fnents  with  musicians  Dalcroze  tried  experiments  with  children.  First  using 
only  the  head  and  arms  to  express  rhythm^  he  later  added  the  movements  of  the  feet.  He 
soon  threw  07fer  completely  the  old  method  of  teaching  music  to  a  child  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment. Instead  he  began  the  study  of  music  by  a  careful  and  experimental  teaching  of  move- 
ment in  close  relation  to  the  time  and  rhythm  of  the  music.  He  worked  out  a  series  of  move- 
ments for  the  feet  and  arms  and  head ^  to  express  time  Tfalues^  and  these  might  be  called  the 
alphabet  of  the  Dalcroze  method.  These  elementary  movements  have  first  to  be  mastered  in 
order  to  work  out  the  interpretation  of  more  and  more  elaborate  music.  At  first  the  arms 
beat  the  time^  whether  it  be  ^^  or  ^,  or  J,  etc.  The  quarter  note  fortns  the  unit  on  which  the 
rhythmic  work  is  built.  So  for  the  value  of  eatery  quarter  note  there  is  an  equivalent  arm 
movement.  For  instance,  in  |  time  the  hands  drop  down  to  the  side  and  then  swing  abo%>e 
the  head;  for  j  time  the  arms  go  down  beside  the  body  on  the  first  beat,  then  out  to  the  sides 
on  the  second  beat,  and  above  the  head  on  the  third  or  final  beat.  In  J  time  one  more  move- 
ment is  inserted;  the  first  movement  is  again  arms  down  to  the  sides,  the  second  is  arms 
crossed  in  front,  the  third  movement  is  arms  out  to  each  side,  and  the  fourth  movement 
ts  arms  above  tht  head  again.  This  series  of  beating  time  is  elaborated,  always  one  more 
mo7fement  being  added  to  the  series  as  the  time  increases  to  J,  |,  etc.,  up  to  */  time.  A 
glance  at  the  illustrations  will  make  this  idea  clearer.  Figure  JVo.  1  shows  a  variation  of 
the  first  movement  in  any  time.  Figure  No.  2  shows  the  second  position  in  J  time,  which 
becomes  the  third  position  in  |  time.  Figure  No.  3  shows  the  second  position  in  |  time.  And 
Figure  No.  4  shows  the  final  position  in  any  time.  Following  the  illustrations  in  the  order 
of  Nos.  1,  3,  2,  4,  the  four  positions  show  the  consecutive  order  of  the  movements  in  \  time. 
No.  5  is  a  somewhat  freer  interpretation  in  which  the  movement  of  the  body  expresses  note 
duration  while  the  arms  express  the  time;  and  No.  6  is  the  fourth  position  of  the  arms  when 
beating  %  time. 

Note  duration  is  expressed  by  the  forward  mo^fement  of  the  feet  and  the  body.  A  quarter 
note,  the  length  of  an  average  step  forward,  forms  the  unit.  Eighth  notes  are  stepped  rapidly , 
half  the  length  of  the  quarter  note,  and  sixteenth  notes  are  so  short  that  they  become  light 
running  steps.  A  half  note  is  hehi  double  the  time  of  a  quarter  note  ;  the  first  quarter  note 
value  is  expressed  by  a  step,  the  second  by  a  bend  of  the  knee.  A  dotted  half  f tote  is  represented  by 
three  movements — a  step  forward  with  one  foot  and  two  mo^'ements  with  the  other.  A  whole 
note  in  \  time  is  shown  by  a  step  forward  with  one  foot  and  three  mo7/ements  of  the  feet.  If 
the  whole  note  occurs  in  j  time,  it  is  expressed  by  five  moi'ements  of  the  feet;  if  in  },  by  six 
mo7>ements,  etc. — M.  N. 
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will  have  different  '"significance,  depending 
on  their  temperament  and  their  interests, 
and  varying  with  their  aesthetic  and  mental 
endowments.  To  cite  an  illuminating  exam- 
ple. A  group  of  young  women  with  the 
most  varied  interests  and  training  started  to 
study  the  Dalcroze  method  together.  In 
this  class  there  wero,  two  aesthetic  dancers, 
two  musicians,  and  one  painter.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  the  effect  of  the  work  in 
eurhythmies  on  such  different  pupils.  One 
might  expect  that  those  who  had  done 
aesthetic  dancing  would  most  easily  grasp 
another  method  of  expressing  music  by 
movements  of  the  body.  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  Dalcroze  method  makes  bodily 
movements  depend  on  the  exact  musical 
values,  so  that  the  music  and  the  bodily 
expression  are  so  closely  related  that  together 
they  form  a  whole.  The  dancers  were  used 
to  expressing  themselves  by  free  movements, 
with  music  merely  as  an  accompaniment. 
Just  because  the  Dalcroze  method  depends 
on  exact  interpretation  of  note  and  measure 
duration,  it  was  the  three  musicians  and  not 
the  dancers  in  the  class  who  first  grasped  the 
Dalcroze  idea — a  proof  that  eurhythmies, 
as  the  entire  system  is  called,  is  not  just  a 
new  variety  of  aesthetic  dancing. 

The  painter  in  the  Dalcroze  class  felt  that 
the  rhythmic  work  gave  her  a  fresh  aesthetic 
sensitiveness  ;  that  it  made  her  understand 
more  deeply  the  purpose  of  the  Post- Im- 
pressionists to  express  pure  rhythm  in  paint- 
ing. **  I  used  to  laugh,"  she  said,  '*  at  the 
people  who  talked  of  painting  in  terms  of 
music,  but  now  I  can^t  help  feeling  compo- 
sition that  way  myself.  When  I  did  this  pic- 
ture," she  explained,  showing  me  a  sketch  of 
Fifth  Avenue  done  from  the  top  of  a  motor 
bus,  "  the  converging  lines  of  all  the  streets 
seemed  to  express  the  main  theme,  the  flow 
of  the  music.  And  all  those  moving  vehicles 
in  the  streets  below  seemed  to  be  the  run- 
ning accompaniment.  The  tall  buildings,  one 
next  to  the  other  down  the  line,  were  the 
individual  notes  of  the  music.  And  those 
recurrent  church  spires  in  between  were  the 
accents  marking  time  on  the  beat."  Then 
she  added,  "  I  suppose  if  I  said  this  to  any 
one  but  you,  he  .would  think  I  was  posing, 
and  never  believe  I  feel  it  just  that  way 
within  me.  But  then  no  one  who  has  not 
experienced  the  Dalcroze  eurhythmies  him- 
self can  really  understand." 

Eurhythmies  makes  possible  an  active 
enjoyment  of  music.     Heretofore  only  those 


skilled  in  the  use  of  a  musical  instrument 
could  express  themselves  through  music. 
Now  Dalcroze  trains  us  to  again  regard  our 
bodies  as  subtle  and  supple  instruments 
easily  within  the  reach  of  all  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  finest  nuances  of  harmony  and 
rhythm.  How  many  of  the  people  who  fill 
the  concert  halls  knpw  how  to  listen  to  music 
actively,  mentally  as  well  as  emotionally  ?  A 
goodly  number  certainly  go  to  concerts  for 
an  emotional  thrill.  Incessant  concert-gouig, 
like  incessant  novel-reading,  may  become 
just  a  method  of  emotional  debauch.  Plato 
might  have  had  our  modem  passive  concert- 
goer  in  mind  when  in  the  *' Republic  "  he 
points  out  that  music  taken  passively  may 
undermine  the  fiber  of  a  man,  while  music 
used  actively  for  self-expression  strengthens 
a  man  spiritually. 

The  Dalcroze  Method  of  Rhythmic  Gym- 
nastics was  originally  evolved  as  a  special 
training  for  musicians.  But  the  scope  of  the 
method  when  applied  to  children  turned  out 
to  be  far  wider  than  had  been  foreseen.  It 
became. a  method  of  education,  developing 
physical  poise,  attention,  and  a  new  suscep- 
tibility to  beauty  of  form  and  sound.  In  the 
Dalcroze  work  the  time  of  the  music  is 
indicated  by  the  movements  of  the  arms  and 
the  head,  the  note  duration  by  movements 
of  the  feet  and  body.  The  Note  opposite  the 
illustrations  on  the  preceding  page  explains 
this  in  detail.  At  first  it  seems  impossibly 
difficult  to  beat  even  the  simplest  time  with 
the  arms  while  walking  the  length  of  the 
notes  with  the  feet.  But  very  rapidly  the 
motor  habits  are  formed,  and  subconsciously 
one  can  continue  to  beat  a  rhythm  with  the 
arms  and  attend  to  a  change  in  the  length 
of  the  notes  for  the  feet.  Later  on,  the 
power  of  concentration  and  motor  control  is 
so  completely  developed  that  pupils  are  able 
to  beat  different  rhythms  with  each  arm 
while  keeping  time  with  their  feet.  When 
the  technic  of  the  method  is  mastered,  it  falls 
into  the  background,  and  simply  becomes 
the  language  by  which  the  form  and  time  of 
the  music  are  expressed,  and  is  subject  to 
infinite  variation,  while  the  person  expresses 
the  spirit  of  the  music  by  his  own  moods 
and  the  quality  of  his  gestures. 

M.  Dalcroze,  speaking  of  the  way  his 
method  of  eurhythmies  was  built  up,  said  that 
the  method  seemed  simple  enough  at  first,  but 
his  experience  proved  the  opposite.    He  says : 

*'  Most  children  have  no  instinct  for  time, 

(Continued  on  Page  following  illustration  ^) 
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THE   DOLL  SHOW  AT  ALBERT   HALL,  LONDON 

:  lialj  ul  the  Albert  Memnrial  was  tilled  with  dotis  of  every  de'crlption.    The  >h<»v  was  o 


MONA   LISA  AGAIN    IN  THE   HANDS  OF   HER   FRIENDS 
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for  time  values,  for  accentuation,  for  physical 
balance,  because  the  motor  faculties  are  not 
the  same  in  all  individuals  and  because  a 
number  of  obstacles  impede  the  exact  and 
rapid  realization  of  mental  conceptions.  One 
child  is  always  behind  the  beat  when  march- 
ing, another  always  ahead,  another  takes  un- 
equal steps,  another,  on  the  contrary,  lacks 
balance.  AH  these  faults,  if  not  corrected  in 
the  first  years,  will  reappear  later  in  the  musi- 
cal technic  of  the  individual.  Unsteady  time 
when  singing  or  playing,  confusion  in  playing, 
inability  to  follow  when  accompanying,  accent- 
uating too  roughly  or  with  lack  of  precision, 
all  these  faults  have  their  origin  in  the  child's 
muscular  and  nervous  control,  in  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  the  mind  which  conceives, 
the  brain  which  orders,  the  nerve  which  trans- 
mits, and  the  muscle  which  executes.  And, 
still  more,  the  power  of  phrasing  and  shading 
music  with  feeling  depends  equally  upon  the 
training  of  the  nerve  centers,  upon  the  co- 
ordination of  the  muscular  system,  upon 
rapid  communication  between  brain  and  limb 
— in  a  word,  upon  the  health  of  the  whole 
organism." 

People  are  very  much  puzzled  as  to  how  to 
classify  the  Dalcroze  eurhythmies.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  them  realize  that  it  does  not 
come  exactly  under  any  one  of  our  modern 
categories.  One  person  asks,  '*  Isn't  it  more 
like  dancing  than  musical  training  ?"  Another 
asks,  **  Isn't  it  really  a  system  of  gymnastics 
knd  not  fancy  dancing  at  all  ?"  Still  others 
inquire,  **  Isn't  it  fundamentally  a  musical 
rather  than  a  physical  training }"  Others 
question,  **  Don't  you  think  it's  more  of  a 
fttiining  in  mental  than  physical  co-ordina- 
tion ?"  or,  "  Doesn't  this  method  of  leg  and 
arm  movements  lead  to  mechanical  rather 
than  spontaneous  movements  for  self-ex- 
pression ?" 

Not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three  of  the  cate- 
gories mentioned  in  these  questions  describe 
what  the  Dalcroze  method  really  is.  In  a 
sense  it  is  all  and  yet  none  of  these  things. 
It  is  certainly  a  synthetic  training  of  mind 
and  body.  The  entire  body  must  feel  the 
rhythm,  when  the  mind  analyzes  it  and  the 
muscles  express  it  in  movement.  It  is  a 
method  of  musical  training,  because  the  bodily 
expression  of  the  music  depends  on  the  mu- 
sical analysis  of  its  rhythm.  It  resembles 
dancing  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  movement 
in  harmony  with  music,  but,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained above,  eurhythmies  differs  fundamen- 
tally  from    dancing   by   translating   musical 


values  into  exact  space  duration,  so  that  body 
and  music  become  one.  Rhythmic  gymnastics 
resemble  ordinary  g>'mnastics  only  in  so  far 
as  they  both  require  the  muscular  exertion  of 
the  body.  There  the  resemblance  ceases,  for 
the  D^croze  method  of  eurhythmies  never 
becomes  an  automatic  group  of  exercises, 
because  this  series  of  movements  is  only  the 
means  to  expressing  musical  ideas,  which  are 
infinite. 

While  teaching  harmony  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Geneva  in  1892,  M.  Dal- 
croze first  developed  his  method  of  rhythmic 
gymnastics  to  train  musicians  in  more  accu- 
rate feeling  for  rhythm.  Only  later  was  the 
value  for  eurhythmies  in  the  education  of 
children  realized.  To  quote  M.  Dalcroze 's 
own  words : 

"  It  is  true  that  I  first  devised  my  method 
as  a  musician  for  musicians.  But  the  further 
I  carried  my  experiments,  the  more  I  noticed 
that,  while  a  method  intended  to  develop  the 
sense  for  rhythm,  and  indeed  based  on  such 
development,  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
education  of  a  musician,  its  chief  value  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  trains  the  powers  of  apper- 
ception and  of  expression  in  the  individual 
and  renders  easier  the  externalization  of  nat- 
ural emotions.  Experience  teaches  me  that 
a  man  is  not  ready  for  the  specialized  study 
of  an  art  until  his  character  is  formed  and 
his  powers  of  expression  developed." 

In  1910  M.  Dalcroze  was  invited  to 
come  to  Hellerau  and  establish  his  college  of 
rhythm  there  in  spacious  buildings  planned 
especially  for  that  purpose.  Since  then  inter- 
est in  the  method  has  spread  to  all  parts  of 
Europe!  *"  Visitors  come  to  Hellerau  from 
Russia,  France,  England,  and  America.  And 
they  are  not  merely  the  curious-minded  sight- 
seers, but  world-famous  musicians,  painters, 
actors,  stage  managers,  playwrights,  doctors, 
and  educators  who  go  there  for  inspiration. 
Such  a  varied  array  as  Prince  Wolkonsky, 
Rachmaninoff,  Max  Shellings,  Nijinsky,  Max 
Reinhardt's  stage  manager,  Granville  Barker, 
and  Bernard  Shaw  have  gone  to  Hellerau 
and  come  back  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  Dalcroze  method.  Students  from 
every  foreign  country  are  to  be  found  work- 
ing with  Dalcroze.  Schools  for  training  in  eu- 
rhythmies have  been  running  successfully  for 
several  years  in  Paris  and  London.  There  are 
already  three  Dalcroze  teachers  in  America — 
one  in  Chicago,  one  at  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
and  one  in  New  York.  Next  year  M.  Dalcroze 
expects  to  come  to  America  to  lecture. 
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FURTHER   ADVENTURES   IN    THE    WORLD    OF    A   SINGLE   CELL 

-BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 


A  young  Russian  journalist  was  arrested  and  locked  up  in  LUovski  Zam&k,  an  ^ki  prison 
in  St.  Petersburg.  There^  by  means  of  raps  on  the  ^walls^  he  received  a  a*mmunication  frem 
an  ufiknoivn  fellow-prisoner  and  learned  from  him  an  ingenious  alphabet  cf  raps  ^r  kmftks. 
By  knocking  on  different  parts  of  the  wall^  according  io  a  diagram  like  a  huge  checke^oard, 
communication  was  made  comparatively  easy.  Then  the  imprisoned  journalist  wkis  transferped 
to  a  lonely  all  i?i  the  fortress  of  Petroffavlovsk.  There ^  tffter  months  of  maddening  solitude^ 
he  discoTfered^  by  means  of  holes  lohich  had  been  pricked  in  a  bit  of  paper  according  to  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  checkerboard  square^  that  one  of  his  classmeetes  in  the  university  was  a  fdlow-prisoner. 
Thus  ends  the  story  of  **  The  Checkerboard  Square ^^  printed  in  last  week^s  Outlook.  The 
following  story,  which  is  the  second  cf  a  series  of  four  Russian  stories  by  Mr.  Kennetn,  begins 
where  the  story  of  "  The  Checkerboard  Square  "  ended. — T//E  EDITORS. 


THE  finding  of  my  classntate's  name 
in  a  frozen  sphere  of  bread,  picked 
up  in  the  courtyard,  turned  all  my 
tiioughts  into  a  new  channel .  If  Blok  could 
get  his  name  through  to  me  by  the  courtyard 
route,  I  could  perhaps  communicate  with  him 
in  the  same  way.  He  would  scrutinize  the 
ground  over  which  he  passed  even  more 
closely  than  I  did,  and  wouH  be  sure  to  pk:k 
up,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  walk,  anything 
that  I  might  drop  in  the  course  of  mine. 
But  how  should  I  make  a  record  ?  My 
cigarette  wrapper  would  hold  six  or  eight 
words,  but  what  should  I  wTite  them  with  } 
Blok  had  apparently  used  a  pin.  I  had  no 
pin,  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  my 
cell  with  which  I  could  make  a  legible  mark 
on  thin  paper.  I  tried  rubbing  tire  quill  of  a 
small  feather  from  my  pillow  in  the  black, 
charred  top  of  the  lampwick  ;  but  this  experi- 
ment failed.  In  ransacking  my  memory  for 
methods  of  recording  though^  practiced  by 
primitive  man,  I  happened,  at  last,  to  think 
of  the  quipu,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
that  by  tying  groups  of  knots  in  a  thread  I 
could  make  the  numbers  of  the  checkerboard 
square.  Getting  an  unbroken  thread  of  the 
necessary  length  would  be  difficult,  but  not 
impossible.  There  was  material  enough  in 
the  cotton  cover  of  my  pillow,  and  I  could 
unweave  the  fabric  a  httle  at  a  time  while 
lying  in  bed  at  night.  The  guard  only 
glanced  into  the  cell  when  I  seemed  to  i3e 
askep,  and  there  was  little  probability  that  he 
would  notice  what  I  was  doing. 

At  the  end  of  three  davs  I  had  in  hand 
a  thread  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  in  which 
there   were   more   than    a   htmdred   knots. 
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These  knots,  in  the  checkerboard-square 
code,  made  the  words,  "  Voronin — Wdl — 
Courage."  I  thought  at  first  that  I  would 
follow  Blok's  example  by  inclosing  Ae  record 
in  a  sphere  of  nwistened  bread  ;  but  upon 
reflection  I  decided  to  tangle  it  up  a  little  and 
drop  it  on  the  ground  in  a  snarl.  It  would 
look  like  an  innocent  bit  of  raveling,  and  the 
chances  were  ten  to  one  that  the  sc^dters  of 
the  guard  would  give  it  no  attention,  even  if 
tJiey  noticed  it.  On  the  following  day,  when 
I  was  taken  out  for  my  walk.  I  carried  the 
thread  to  the  courtyard  in  my  mouth,  dropf)ed 
it  beside  the  path  near  a  little  tuft  of  withered 
grass,  and  went  back  to  my  cell  filled  with 
hopeful  anticipations.  Blok  would  find  tiie 
quipu,  and  it  would  encourage  him,  as  'the 
finding  of  his  nanrie  in  a  ball  of  frozen  bread 
had  -encouraged  me.  I  even  hoped  that  I 
might  get  a  reply  from  him. 

When  I  next  visited  the  courtyard,  the 
knotted  thread  was  gone ;  but  the  hope 
that  it  would  reach  its  destination  and 
elicit  a  reply  was  never  realized.  Day 
after  day  I  searched  the  small  pentagonal 
courtyard  with  my  ej'es,  as  I  paced  across  it 
from  wall  to  wall ;  but  neither  on  the  path 
nor  beside  it  was  there  anything  that  looked 
promising.  Still,  I  did  not  aHow  myself  to 
become  discouraged.  The  brodyag  in  the 
Litovski  Zamok  had  rapped  out  the  word 
**  I'nderstand  ?'*  more  than  a  hundred  times 
before  he  got  info  communication  with  me, 
and  I  ought  to  h&ve  at  least  as  much  patience 
as  a  muzhik.  Besides  that,  these  attempts  at 
mtercommumcation  gave  me-  something  !«>  do 
and  think  of. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight  I  pre- 
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pared  and  dropped  in  the  courtyard  three 
more  thread  quipus,  which  I  made  and 
knotted  while  lying  in  my  bed  at  night.  I 
was  also  able  to  utilize  at  last  my  hoarded 
cigarette  wrapper.  In  a  bowl  of  fish  soup 
which  was  given  me  one  Sunday  for  dinner  I 
found  a  slender  bone  which  I  made  into  an 
awl  by  sharpening  it  on  the  concrete  floor. 
With  this  I  pricked  groups  of  holes  in  the 
paper,  to  correspond  with  numbers  in  the 
checkerboard  square,  and,  inclosing  the  mes- 
sage in  a  small  bread  baU,  I  dropped  it  in  the 
courtyard.  All  of  these  communications  were 
picked  up  by  somebody.  Every  one  disap- 
peared within  forty-eight  hours,  and  most  of 
them  within  twenty-four ;  but  not  one  of 
them  ever  brought  me  what  could  properly 
be  called  a  response.  In  the  course  of 
January  and  February  I  picked  up  in  the 
courtyard  two 'balls  of  bread  with  scraps  of 
cigarette  paper  inclosed.  One  contained  a 
man's  name  written,  apparently,  with  the  end 
of  a  half-burned  match,  and  the  other  a  differ- 
ent name  pricked  in  the  paper  with  a  splinter 
or  a  pin.  Each  of  the  writers  doubtless 
wished  to  inform  somebody  that  he  had  been 
arrested,  or  that  he  was  still  alive  ;  but  neither 
of  them  was  known  to  me. 

I  finally  became  satisfied,  from  experiment 
and  reflection,  that  there  was  litde  chance  of 
reaching  in  this  way  any  particular  person. 
It  was  like  throwing  overboard  a  message  in 
a  bottle  at  sea,  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  picked  up  by  a  particular  ship.  In 
the  Trubetskoi  bastion  at  that  time  there 
were  twenty  or  thirty  political  prisoners,  and 
all  took  their  exercise,  daily  but  separately,  in 
that  courtyard.  Some  of  them,  who  had  not 
had  the  benefit  of  a  brodyag's  instruction, 
might  not  think  of  looking  on  the  ground  for 
a  bit  of  bread  or  a  piece  of  string;  but 
most  of  them  probably  would  think  of  it, 
and  my  particular  message  would  be  found 
by  the  man  who  happened  to  follow  me. 
That  might  be  Blok,  but  the  chances  were 
twenty  or  thirty  to  one  that  it  would  be  some- 
body else. 

So  far  as  I  could  subsequently  learn,  no 
pK)litical  prisoner  who  was  in  the  fortress  that 
winter  ever  succeeded  in  getting  a  reply  to  a 
message  dropped  in  the  courtyard.  Many 
replies  were  made,  but  they  all  went  criss- 
cross and  fell  into  the  wrong  hands.  Two 
of  my  quipus  and  the  bread-inclosed  cigarette 
wrapper  were  found,  but  the  prisoners  who 
discovered  them  did  not  know  me,  and  Blok, 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  picked  up  two 


or  three  communications  from  men  who  were 
strangers  to  him.  One  of  his  finds,  as  he 
afterward  told  me,  was  a  bit  of  window  glass 
on  which  three  or  four  words  and  a  name 
had  been  written  with  grease — ^probably  from 
soup — which  congealed  and  became  visible 
in  the  frosty  air  of  the  courtyard. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  severity 
of  the  fortress  regime  so  far  at  least  as  it 
concerned  me,  was  relaxed  After  another 
inquisitorial  examination  by  an  officer  of  the 
Third  Section,  I  was  notified  that  a,  single 
member  of  my  family  would  be  permitted  to 
see  me  once  a  month,  and  that  I  might  have 
officially  approved  books  in  my  cell.  The 
first  family  interview,  which  was  with  my 
mother,  proved  to  be  so  distressing  to  us  both 
that  I  begged  her  not  to  come  again.  If  took 
place  in  a  small,  gloomy  room  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  with  two  partitions,  or  screens, 
of  heavy  wire  netting.  I  stood,  behind  one 
screen,  and  my  mother,  si\  or  eight  feet 
away,  stood  behind  the  other,  while  between 
us,  at  a  small  table,  sat  a  gendarme,  who 
listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and  who  warned 
us  that  the  talk  must  be.  strictly  confined  to 
family  matters.  Any  reference  to  public 
affairs  or  contemporary'  events  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  breaking  off  of  the  interview 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege.  But  to 
look  through  two  wire  screens  at  my  mother's 
tear-wet,  grief-stricken  face  and  exchange  a 
few  words  with  her  over  the  head  of  an 
unsympathetic  gendarme  was  a  refined  form 
of  torture  rather  than  a  privilege.  My 
changed  appearance  was  a  shock,  of  course, 
to  her,  while  her  sobs  and  piteous  inquiries 
about  my  health  were  ver>'  trying,  emotion- 
ally, to  me.  If  I  could  have  taken  her  in  my 
arms  and  comforted  her,  the  interview  might 
have  strengthened  and  consoled  us  both ;  but 
what  can  one  say  to  one's  mother  across  an 
eight-foot  wire  cage  in  which  there  sits  a 
hostile  official  ?  When,  at  the  end  of  five 
or  ten  minutes,  the  gendarme  rose  to  his  feet, 
I  took  one  last  look  at  my  mother's  convulsed, 
agonized  face  and  went  back  to  my  cell. 
Poor  mother  1  Momentous  events  in  the 
outside  world  which  she  did  not  dare  speak 
about  to  me  made  her  fear  that  I  might 
be  sent  into  penal  servitude,  or  even  be 
hanged.* 

More  consoling  to  me  than  any  possible 

*  These  events  were  the  beginning  of  terrorism  and 
the  assassination,  or  attempted  assassination,  of  General 
Mezentsof.  Chief  of  Gendarmes  j  Governor  Kropotkin,  of 
Kharkof:  General  Orenteln,  Chief  of  the  Third  Section; 
and  finallv  the  Czar.— CI.  K. 
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interview  throogh  wire  screens  was  the  per- 
mission to  have  boc^s  in  my  odl.  No  vdhime 
less  than  ten  years  old  was  aflowed,  and  there 
were  certain  resir.ctions  with  regard  to  sub- 
jects ;  but  science  and  standard  fiction  were 
not  regarded  as  incendiary,  and  no  objection 
>yas  made  to  l>arwin's  "  Origin  of  Species  " 
(an  expurgated  Russian  translation  which  I 
read  a  second  time),  nor  to  the  well-known 
works  of  English  and  American  novelists, 
with  which  I  was  less  famiKar  than  with  our 
own  literature.  1  read  that  winter,  I  remem- 
ber, Dickens's  "  David  Copperfidd  "  and 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  the  **  Leather- 
stocking  Tales  ■"  of  your  countryman  Cooper. 
Every  book  was  carefully  examined,  leaf  by 
leaf,  when  I  returned  it,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  I  had  made  no  marks  in  it,  and  that 
no  pap)er  had  been  torn  out  of  it. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  the 
conditions  of  my  life  did  not  materially 
change,  except  in  the  matter  of  light.  As 
the  season  advanced  the  days  became  longer, 
and  the  lamp  in  my  cell  was  lighted  at  5  p.m. 
instead  of  2,  and  put  out  at  7  a.m.  mstead 
of  10 ;  but  there  was  never  light  enough  to 
be  cheering,  while  there  was  always  enough 
to  show  the  black  walls,  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
the  high  grated  window,  and  the  eyes  at  the 
peep-hole  in  the  door.  Eight  or  ten  hours 
of  total  darkness  every  day  would  have  been 
a  relief,  because  in  darkness  one^s  imagina- 
tion may  wander  freely,  while  in  the  light 
it  is  restricted  by  the  barriers  of  visible 
reality. 

Before  the  end  of  the  winter  my  health 
was  seriously  impaired.  My  appetite  failed  ; 
assimilation  of  food  became  imperfect ;  I 
grew  emaciated,  and  began  to  suffer  from 
sleeplessness  and  neurasthenia.  The  state 
of  my  body,  however,  g^ve  me  less  concern 
than  the  state  of  my  mind.  In  spite  of  all 
that  I  could  do,  I  found  myself  sinking  into 
an  apathetic  melancholia,  from  which  I  was 
roused  only  by  short  paroxy^sms  of  acute 
nervous  irritability,  in  which  the  chiming  of 
"  Have  mercy,  O  Lord  !"  from  the  belfry  of 
the  fortress  cathedral  every  fifteen  minutes 
and  the  appearance  of  the  expressionless 
eyes  at  the  slit  in  the  door  every  half-hour 
seemed  to  me  not  only  torturing,  but  abso- 
lutely insupportable. 

But  a  great  change  was  at  hand. 

Two  or  three  dmes  in  the  early  spring, 
when  I  happened  to  be  awake  in  the  middle 
of  the  nigtn,  I  heard  footsteps  and  the  jingling 
clash  of  chains  in  the  corridor.     I  knew  that 


these  sounds  indk:ated  the  bnngH^  in  of 
"important'*  or  **dangcrowB"  poHtical  pris- 
oners in  leg  fetters ;  l>ut  that  these  ad«Kd€Piis 
to  the  fortress  population  woukl  affect  my 
life  in  any  way  ivas  a  thought  that  ne^^er 
occurred  to  me.  And  yet  tfie  Tsewoomcre 
were  destined  to  bnng  about  a  radical  chcnge 
in  the  worst  of  the  fortress  <30ikKtfons,  and 
to  widen  immeasurably  the  horizon  of  my 
worid.  Throughout  the  winljer  the  Tran^ber 
of  prisoners  in  the  bastion  was  so  smril  Unit 
the  jailers  could  leave  a  cell  empty  on  e»dh 
side  of  every  man.  This  had  the  effect  of 
making  ihc  isolation  in  erery  case  onnplete, 
because  there  was  no  possiisflity  of  commtmi- 
cating  by  means  of  knocks  across  an  empty 
cdl.  Owing,  "however,  to  an  ovcnt  in  die 
outside  world  of  which  I  was  ignorant  (the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  terror  by  ^le 
extreme  wing  of  the  revolutionary  party),  the 
number  of  political  arrests  stkldenly  and 
greatly  hicreased,  and  in  the  spring  of  1879 
the  police  of  the  Third  Section  sent  to  tlie 
fortress  more  than  forty  persons  who  "were 
regarded  as  too  **  important "  or  too  **  dan- 
gerous "  to  be  confined  in  prisons  of  d»e 
ordinary  type.*  This  compelled  the  fortress 
authorities  to  put  a  prisoner  into  every  cell, 
and  made  it  impossible  to  isolate  a  man  com- 
pletely by  sandwiching  him  between  two  cdls 
that  were  empty.  I  did  not  know  this,  nor 
did  I  know  that  the  bastion  was  rapidly 
filling  up.  AH  of  the  new  men  came  in  the 
night,  and  I  did  not  always  hear  them  unless 
they  happened  to  be  in  leg  fetters.  The 
hateful  sound  of  dashing  chains  generafly 
roused  jne,  even  when  I  was  asleep;  but 
dozens  of  prisoners  were  brought  in  noise- 
lessly, and  nearly  all  of  the  empty  casemates 
on  m>'  corridor  had  been  filled  before  I  even 
suspected  it. 

One  morning  in  the  late  spring — I  think  it 
was  May,  but  I  had  almost  lost  count  of  days 
and  months — I  was  startled  by  what  seemed 
to  be  a  faint  regfular  throbbing  in  the  wall  of 
the  casemate  to  which  the  head  of  my  bed 
was  bolted.  I  thought  for  an  instant  that  it 
might  be  halludnation — I  was  in  constant 
dread  of  that — but  upon  pressing  my  ear  to 
the  wall  I  could  hear  it  distinctly :  knock- 
knock — knock-knock — knock-knock.  With 
trembling  hand  I  repHed,  using  the  same 
signal.  Then,  in  the  long-disused  hut  weH- 
remembered  numbers   of  the  checkerboard 
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*  At  thettme  to -which  Vorooin  refers  Geaeral  l>*e««Bln. 
Quef  of  tht  Third  Sectioo^  caused  more  than  a  tbousand 
arrests  t«i  be  made  in  St.  Petersbnrg^  alone.— G.  K. 
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square,  came  the  same  inquiry  that  the 
brodyag  had  made  in  the  Litovski  Zamok : 

"  Understand  ?'' 

**  Yes,"  I  replied. 

**  Thank  God !     Who  is  it  ?" 

"  Eugene  Voronin." 

"  I  don't  know  the  name.  Have  you  been 
here  long  ?" 

**  About  ten  months.     Who  are  you  V 

"  Olga  Novitskaya.'* 

A  woman  I  And  she  knew  the  numbers 
of  the  checkerboard  square!  I  was  so 
astounded  that  for  a  moment  I  made  no 
response,  but  I  did  not  lose  my  wits.  The 
eyes  of  the  guard  at  the  slit  of  the  "  judas  " 
had  made  too  deep  an  impression  on  me  to 
be  forgotten  even  in  excitement. 

*' Stop  knocking r' I  said.  "It  is  nearly 
time  for  the  guard.     Wait  until  I  call  you." 

When  the  sentinel  looked  into  the  case- 
mate all  was  quiet  and  I  was  apparently 
reading.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  and  I 
could  count  with  reasonable  certainty  upon 
twenty  minutes  of  safety,  I  knocked  again 
for  attention  and  inquired  : 

*•  Where  are  you  from  V^ 

**  Moscow." 

*'  Do  you  know  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened outside  this  year  ?" 

'*  Yes,  almost  everything." 

-  Tell  me." 

*'  Have  you  heard  of  the  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  Czar  ?" 

-  No." 

*•  Then  you  don't  know  that  Mezentsof 
and  Kropotkin  have  been  killed  ?" 

*'  Xo ;  who  killed  them  ?" 

•'Terrorists;  by  order  of  the  Executive 
(Jommittee  of  the  revolutionary  party.  They 
have  just  tried  to  kill  Drenteln,  and  last  of 
all  the  Czar.  There  have  been  thousands  of 
arrests." 

**  How  did  you  hear  ?  Are  you  just  from 
outside  ?" 

**  No ;  I  have  been  in  the  Moscow  prison 
several  months.  I  learned  the  knock  alpha- 
bet there,  and  they  couldn't  keep  the  news 
from  us.  It  was  signaled  to  us  from  out- 
side, with  a  book  and  a  candle,  at  night." 
When  were  you  brought  here  V 
Yesterday ;  and  I  was  horribly  afraid 
this  morning  that  my  knocks  would  not  be 
heard  or  understood — the  walls  look  so  thick." 

**  Is  the  charge  against  you  serious  ?" 

**  I  don't  know.  Tm  not  a  terrorist,  but 
this  is  my  second  term  of  imprisonment.  I 
suppose  the    charge    will   be   revolutionary 
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propaganda.  I  shall  probably  go  to  Siberia, 
but  I  am  not  afraid." 

During  the  next  two  or  three  days  I  talked 
with  Miss  Novitskaya  perhaps  twenty  times, 
in  the  intervals  between  the  visits  of  the 
guard  to  our  doors,  and  obtained  from  her 
an  outline  of  her  life  and  experience.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  small  landed  proprietor 
living  near  Tver,  and  had  become  interested, 
even  as  a  young  girl,  in  the  educational  cru- 
sade for  the  uplift  of  the  peasants  which  was 
widely  known  in  the  seventies  as  **  going  to 
the  people."  When,  a  few  years  later,  she 
became  a  student  in  the  Women's  University 
in  Moscow,^  she  taught  for  a  time  in  a  secret 
night  school  for  factory  operatives ;  but  she 
was  soon  arrested  and  was  held  in  prison 
about  five  months.  Upon  her  release  she 
joined  a  circle  of  fellow-students — men  and 
women — ^who  met  once  a  week  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  and  political  questions. 
This  circle  soon  became  revolutionary  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  practice  ;  and  when  it  was 
broken  up  by  the  police,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers resisted  arrest,  and  all  were  thrown  into 
prison  as  possible  terrorists. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  my  fellow-prisoner's 
history.  It  was  a  common  story.  Hundreds 
of  refined  and  cultivated  young  women  at 
that  time  had  a  similar  experience. 

After  I  got  into  communication  with  the 
girl  in  No.  59  events  followed  one  another 
so  rapidly  that  I  was  kept  constantly  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  emotional  tension. 
Two  or  three  days  later  a  prisoner  was  put 
into  No.  57,  and  he  soon  began  knocking  to 
me.  We  did  not  know  each  other  even  by 
name  ;  but  he  had  just  been  transferred  from 
another  part  of  the  bastion  and  could  give 
me  news  that  was  even  more  important  to 
me  than  that  which  I  had  learned  from  Miss 
Novitskaya. 

*•  Don't  be  afraid. to  knock,"  he  said. 
**  The  guards  can't  stop  it,  even  if  they  see 
you.  The  bastion  is  full,  and  there  aren't 
dark  cells  enough  to  hold  a  tenth  of  us. 
The  worst  they  can  do  now  is  to  give  us 
dungeon  conditions  "  (bread  and  water),  "  and 
we  can  stand  that.  The  dark  cells  have  al- 
ready been  filled." 

My  new  neighbor's  statements  were  soon 
confirmed.  The  guard  caught  me  in  the  act 
of  knocking  that  very  day,  but  could  not — or 
at   least   did   not — carry   out   his  threat  to 


«The  "Higher  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Women," 
which  gave  what  was  equivalent  to  a  university  training. 
— G.  K.. 
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imprison  me  in  a  dark  cell.  My  book  and 
exercise  privileges  were  withdrawn,  and  I 
vras  put  on  a  dungeon  diet  of  bread  and 
water ;  but  what  did  I  care  for  books  or 
exercise,  or  even  food,  when  I  could  ex- 
change thoughts  and  share  emotions  with 
sympathetic  human  beings  ? 

Our  jailers,  however,  were  not  at  the  end 
of  their  resources.  A  few  mornings  later  I 
called  Miss  Novitskaya  and  began  to  talk 
to  her  about  recent  events  in  the  outside 
world — events  that  to  me  were  so  new  and 
so  startling.  Her  knocking  was  slower  than 
usual,  and  she  did  not  make  use  of  abbrevia- 
tions in  spelling,  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  do.  Her  talk,  too,  seemed  formal  and 
perfunctory,  instead  of  eager  and  impulsive, 
as  it  had  been  before. 

**  Are  you  ill  .^"  I  inquired. 

"  No ;  I  am  quite  well.^^ 

**  You  seem  strange  in  some  way." 

*'  I  did  not  sleep  much  last  night  and  have 
a  headache/* 

She  then  began  to  talk  about  revolutionary 
activity  in  St.  Petersburg  and  to  inquire  the 
names  of  persons  with  whom  I  had  been 
associated  in  the  circle  to  which  I  belonged. 
I  had  no  reason  whatever  for  distrusting  her, 
but  I  did  not  care  to  grve  names  to  any  one, 
and  particularly  to  a  woman  who,  after  long 
imprisonment,  might  not  have  firmness  of 
character  enough  to  hold  her  mental  grip 
under  the  strain  of  a  threatening  and  terrify- 
ing examination  by  an  experienced  officer  of 
police.  I  therefore  broke  off  the  conversa- 
tk)n  and  said  that  I  would  call  her  again 
later. 

In  less  than  an  hour  my  neighbor  on  the 
other  side — a  revolutionist  named  Kobeko — 
signaled  to  me  and  knocked  out  rapidly  the 
words : 

"  Don't  talk  to  No.  59.  Novitskaya  is  not 
there.  They  transferred  her  in  the  night  to 
a  cell  above  yours  in  the  upper  tier,  and  they 
may  have  put  a  police  spy  in  her  place.  Be 
care/ul !" 

So  this  was  the  explanation  of  the  strange- 
ness, the  '•  headache,"  and  the  inquiries  for 
names  1 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  determined 
to  have  another  short  interview  with  the  spy 
in  No.  59,  who  knew  the  checkerboard  square, 
and  who  had  set  this  trap  for  me.  He  re- 
sponded at  once  to  my  call,  and,  rapping  out 
the  words  without  abbreviations,  I  said : 

'*  No  spy  can  play  the  part  of  a  cultured 
woman,  even  behind  a  wall.    *  YouTl  succeed 


with  your  lies  when  the  God  of  truth  dies.'  " 
(Russian  proverb.) 

He  seemed  to  be  taken  aback^  and  for  a 
moment  made  no  reply.  Then  he  rapped 
out  slowly  the  words  : 

*'  You  traitors  will  die  before  God  do^, 
and  some  of  you  very  soon." 

This  was  my  first  experience  with  a  police 
spy,  and  it  made  me  cautious.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, cease  to  communicate  with  Kobeko, 
and  through  him  I  learned  that  in  a  neigh- 
boring casemate — No.  56  of  the  tower  tier — 
was  my  dear  friend  Dubrovin,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  WiUmanstrand  infantry  r^ment,  oi 
whose  arrest  I  had  not  heard.  He  had  been 
brought  to  the  fortress  in  leg  fetters,  and 
Kobeko,  who  also  knew  him  well,  seemed  to 
think  that  his  case  was  very  serious,  pardy 
because  he  was  an  army  officer,  and  pardy 
because  he  had  drawn  a  weapon  and  offered 
resistance  to  the  police  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  The  least  that  he  could  expect, 
Kobeko  thought,  was  penal  servitude  for  life. 
I  dreaded  an  even  worse  fate  than  that  for 
him,  because  it  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
threat  of  the  police  spy  :  '*  You  traitors  will 
die  before  God  does,  and  some  of  you  very 
soon." 

Two  or  three  days  later  (I  know  now  that 
it  was  the  30th  of  May)  Kobeko  called  me 
and  said  : 

**  Dubrovin  is  to  be  hanged  in  one  of  the 
courtyards  at  sunrise  to-morrow  morning. 
A  priest  has  just  been  with  him.  Can't  we 
bid  him  good-by  with  our  voices,  instead  of 
with  knocks  ?  Our  window  sashes  are  open, 
and  I  think  he  can  hear  us.  Let  us  try, 
about  midnight;  it  will  perhaps  be  safest 
then." 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour  I  was 
standing  under  my  window,  thinking  what  I 
could  say  to  encourage  my  friend  and  com- 
rade in  the  last  hours  of  his  life.  Under 
such  conditions  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
much,  and  possibly  our  jailers  would  prevent 
us  from  saying  anything. 

The  bells  of  the  fortress  cathedral  had  just 
finished  chiming  the  midnight  melody—-  God 
Save  the  Czar!" — when  I  heard  a  voice 
calling : 

'*  Dubrovin!" 

As  if  answering  at  a  roll  call,  a  deeper  voice 
replied : 

*' Present" 

I  don't  know  what  I  expected  Kobeko  to 
say,  but  I  certainly  expected  him  to  say  some- 
thing; and  yet  Diibrovin's  response  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  perfect  silence.  A  minute  passed 
— two  minutes — and  still  I  could  hear  noth- 
ing.    At  last  the  bass  voice  called : 

"Voronin!" 

**  Tm  here/'  I  replied. 

"  Sing  B^ranger's  *  Old  Corporal '  "—a 
poem  that  had  been  set  to  music  in  Russia, 
and  that  we  had  often  sung  together  in 
happier  days. 

I  was  so  overcome  with  sympathy  and 
grief  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  sing,  but  if 
Beranger's  "  Old  Corporal "  could  give  my 
comrade  any  comfort  I  must  try. 

Two  or  three  other  prisoners  joined  in  at 
the  second  line,  and  with  their  support  I 
managed  to  get  through  the  first  stanza. 

"  Good  r*  said  Dubrovin.  "  Sing  the  next 
verse." 

His  voice  was  steady,  but  something  in  its 
quality  showed  that  he  was  deeply  moved. 
I  made  a  desp>erate  effort  to  go  on,  but  broke 
down  at  the  third  Hue.  Not  one  of  us  was 
able  to  finish  the  second  verse,  although  the 
melody,  without  the  words,  was  carried  to 
the  end  by  a  clear  contralto  voice  in  one  of 
the  casemates  of  the  upper  tier. 

*•  Thank  you,"  said  Dubrovin  ;  "  that  will 
do.     Good-night." 

I  went  away  from  the  window,  threw  my- 
self on  my  bed,  and  bit  deeply  into  my  arm 
to  keep  from  sobbing. 

None  of  us  ever  heard  the  condemned 
man's  voice  again,  although  he  rapped  good- 
by  to  Kobeko  just  before  he  was  taken  out 
to  the  scaffold.  We  had  not  said  to  him 
what  we  meant  to  say,  but  he  had  seemed 
reluctant  to  speak  of  his  own  impending 
death,  and  the  singing  of  "  The  Old  Corporal " 
had  so  unmanned  us  all  that  we  could  not 
even  bid  him  good-by  without  showing  him 
our  weakness  and  thus  making  it  harder  for 
him  to  die  with  dignity  and  seff-possession. 
It  would  have  been  different,  perhaps,  if  we 
had  been  in  a  normal  condition,  and  if  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  our  voices  and 
hear  the  voices  of  others  in  daily  life. 

The  fortress  authorities  made  no  attempt 
to  stop  our  communication  with  Dubrovin, 
although  of  course  they  were  aware  of  it. 
Perhaps  they  thought  that  by  allowing  us  to 
talk  and  listening  to  what  we  said  they  could 
get  information  that  would  prove  useful,  or 
perhaps  even  they  were  ashamed  to  deny  the 
poor  boon  of  a  farewell  to  a  man  who  was 
to  die  on  the  scaffold  at  dawn.  I  do  not 
know. 

A  whole  day  passed  before  Kobeko  and  I 


tried  to  communicate  with  each  other  again. 
Scanty  food,  sleeplessness,  and  emotional 
strain  had  exhausted  us  both,  and  in  the 
depression  that  followed  Dubrovin's  death 
we  felt  no  impulse  to  talk.  On  the  second 
day,  however,  he  called  me  and  said : 

"  Olga  Novitskaya  is  in  the  casemate  di- 
rectly over  yours  in  the  upper  tier.  We  have 
found  that  we  can  communicate  with  the 
upper  cells  through  our  tables.  They  are 
bolted  into  the  walls  and  knocks  can  be 
heard  through  them.  Put  your  ear  to  your 
table  and  listen.     Olga  will  call  you." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  Miss  Novitskaya 
and  I  were  in  communication.  Her  knocks 
came  to  me  ver>^  faintly,  but  the  stillness  in 
the  fortress  was  so  profound  that  when  I 
pressed  my  ear  to  the  table  I  could  hear 
them. 

Then  began  a  knock-alphabet  correspond- 
ence which  lasted  throughout  the  whole  re- 
maining term  of  our  imprisonment.  Making 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  a  woman  with- 
out ever  seeing  her  or  hearing  her  voice  was 
for  me  a  strange  experience ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much,  I  think,  to  say  that  in  the  next  three 
months  I  came  to  know  Olga  Novitskaya 
better  than  I  knew  any  other  human  being 
except  my  mother.  We  talked  of  everj^hing — 
childhood,  parents,  domestic  life,  university 
experience,  friends,  books,  the  state  of 
Russia,  "going  to  the  people,"  and  the  revo- 
lutionary movement — and  the  more  com- 
pletely she  revealed  herself  to  me,  the  more 
deeply  I  was  impressed  by  her  courage,  in- 
telligence, sympathy,  cheerfulness,  and,  at 
times,  even  gayety  of  spirit.  If  she  was 
ever  disheartened  or  depressed,  she  did  not 
show  it  to  me.  She  always  looked  forward 
to  a  brighter  future  for  Russia  and  for  our- 
selves ;  and  if  I  was  able  to  bear  with  rea- 
sonable fortitude  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  my  last  three  months  in  the  Trubetskoi 
bastion,  the  credit  was  hers. 

About  midsummer,  when  we  had  been 
freed  from  dungeon  conditions  and  had  been 
permitted  to  resume  our  daily  walks  in  the 
courtyard,  I  celebrated  my  first  birthday  in 
prison.  Early  in  the  morning  Olga  and 
Kobeko  knocked  to  me  their  greetings  and 
good  wishes,  and  a  few  hours  later  the  former 
said  : 

"  I  have  just  come  from  my  walk.  I 
picked  a  sprig  of  blossoming  kuroslepnik 
[chickweed]  for  your  birthday.  I  couldn't 
send  it  to  you,  but  I  left  it  at  the  corner  of 
the  bath-house  next  the  path.     Look  for  it. 
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and  imagine  that  it  is  a  spray  of  landysh 
[lily  of  the  valley].     It's  all  I  could  find.' 

The  bit  of  cbickweed  was  withered  when 
I  got  it,  but  I  have  the  dry  dust  of  it  yet. 

The  end  of  our  fortress  imprisonment  came 
in  August.  About  three  o'clock  one  morning 
a  warden  unlocked  and  opened  the  door  of 
my  cell,  and  said  to  me : 

*'  Come." 

I  followed  him  to  the  offfice  of  the  prison, 
where  the  commander  of  the  Siberian  convoy 
made  a  careful  examination  of  my  person ; 
noted  my  features  and  physical  characteristics 
as  set  forth  in  a  desciiption  which  he  held  in 
his  hand ;  and  at  last,  being  apparently  sat- 
isfied as  to  ray  identity,  received  me  formally 
from  the  prison  authorities.  I  was  then  taken 
to  the  corps  (U  garde^  a  large  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  an 
armed  sentry.  The  spacious  but  low  and 
gloomy  hall  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  flar- 
ing lamps  and  candles,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it,  at  two  long,  bare  tables,  sat  ten  or  fifteen 
men  and  women  in  coarse  gray  overcoats 
drinking  tea.  Most  of  these  prisoners  were 
condemned  convicts  from  the  Alexis  ravelin 
and  other  little-known  parts  of  the  fortress, 
and  all  were  in  leg  fetters.  Near  the  door, 
in  a  little  group,  stood  six  or  eight  uniformed 
gendarmes  and  officers  of  the  detective  police, 
several  of  them  masked,  who  watched  the 
prisoners  intently,  whispering  now  and  then 
among  themselves  as  if  communicating  to 
one  another  the  results  of  their  observations. 
The  stillness  of  the  room  was  broken  only  by 
the  faint  hissing  of  two  or  three  brass  samo- 
vars on  the  tables  and  an  occasional  jingle 
of  chains  as  one  of  the  convicts  moved  his 
feet.  There  was  no  conversation,  and  a 
chance  observer  never  would  have  imagined 
that  the  gray-coated  figures  sitting  silently 
side  by  side  at  the  tables  were  near  friends, 
and  in  some  cases  relatives,  who  had  long 
been  buried  in  the  casemates  of  the  fortress, 
and  who  were  looking  into  one  another's 
faces  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

As  I  entered  the  room  one  of  the  prison- 
ers, whose  face  I  did  not  at  first  recognize 
but  who  proved  to  be  Blok,  rushed  forward 
to  meet  me,  and  as  he  threw  his  arms  around 
me  whispered  in  my  ear. 

'•  Don't  recognize  anybody  but  me — the 
gendarmes  are  watching  us." 

I  understood  the  warning.  The  pwiice 
really  knew  very  little  about  the  history  and 
revolutionary  records  of  some  of  the  polit- 
icals who  were  present,  and  it  was  important 


that  they  should  not  be  able  to  get  a  clue  to 
any  one's  identity  or  past  history  by  noting 
recognitions  as  prisoner  after  prisoner  was 
brought  in.  The  incautious  manifestation 
of  emotion  by  one  convict  as  he  met  another 
might  result  in  the  return  of  both  to  the  case- 
mates of  the  fortress,  and  their  detention 
there  until  their  mutual  relations  could  be 
investigated.  This  was  the  reason  for  the 
silence  that  prevailed  thn>ughout  the  gloomy 
hall,  and  for  the  seeming  indifference  widi 
which  the  prisoners  regarded  one  another. 
On  one  side  of  the  table  sat  an  oW  comrade 
of  whom  we  had  heard  nothing  in  years,  and 
whom  we  had  all  supposed  to  be  dead.  On 
the  other  side  were  a  young  man  and  his 
betrothed,  who  for  three  years  had  not  seen 
each  other,  and  who,  when  thus  reunited 
under  the  eyes  of  the  gendarmes,  did  not 
dare  to  speak.  Near  them  sat  a  pale,  thin 
woman,  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who 
held  in  her  arms  a  sickly  baby,  born  in 
a  casemate  of  the  fortress,  and  who  looked 
anxiously  at  the  door  every  time  it  opened 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  her  husband 
brought  in  to  join  the  party.  Many  of  us 
knew  that  her  husband  was  dead,  but  no 
one  dared  to  tell  her  that  she  watched  the 
door  in  vain. 

There  were  five  women  present  when  I 
entered  the  room,  and  I  looked  eagerly  at 
them  all,  thinking  that  Olga  might  be  anoong 
them  and  that  I  might  recognize  her ;  but 
most  of  them  seemed  too  old,  and  none  of 
them  resembled  the  imaginar>'  picture  that  I 
had  in  my  mind.  I  had  nearly  abandoned 
hope,  when  a  soldier  came  in  with  a  sixth 
woman — a  young  girl,  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  with  dark  hair  gathered  up 
in  a  big,  high  knot ;  dark,  luminous  eyes  with 
faint  shadows  under  them  ;  a  pale  brunette 
complexion  ;  and  features  that  were  harmo- 
nious and  attractive  without  being  perfectly 
regular. 

*'  That  must  be  Olga !"  I  said  to  myself, 
and  as  she  took  a  seat  at  one  of  the  tal^s 
I  looked  at  her  with  almost  fierce  intensity, 
as  if  I  could  comi>el  her  in  that  way  to  recog- 
nize me.  But  her  glance  swept  across  my 
face  without  a  sign  of  interest,  and  then 
became  fixed  on  tlie  masked  police  and  the 
gendarmes.  She  was  perfectly  self-con tixJled, 
and  her  pale,  resolute  face  showed  neither 
excitement  nor  fear. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  dramatic 
than  the  scene  in  that  gloomy  hall  at  Irtif- 
past  four  in  the  morning,  when  the  last  of 
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the  prisoners  had  been  bfoogbt  in.  The 
strange  and  unnatural  stillness  in  a  room 
filled  with  people,  ihe  contrast  between  the 
blue  and  silver  uniforms  of  the  gendarmes 
and  the  leg  fetters  and  gray  overcoats  of  the 
convicts,  the  furtive  whispering  of  ihe  masked 
police,  and  the  silence  and  assumed  stolidity 
of  the  pale-faced  men  and  women  whom  they 
watched — all  dus  would  have  made  the  scene 
striking  and  impressive  even  to  a  chance 
spectator.  To  one,  however,  who  could  look 
beneath  the  surface  of  things,  who  couM 
appreciate  the  tragic  significance  of  the  situa- 
tion and  see  with  spiritu^  insight  the  hot 
tides  of  hatred,  agony,  sympathy,  and  pity 
which  surged  under  those  gray  overcoats, 
the  scene  was  not  merdy  striking  and  im- 
pressive but  terrible  and  heartrending. 

At  five  o'ckK^k  in  the  morning  we  were 
taken  in  closed  and  curtained  carriages  to 
the  station  of  the  Nlkolaivsk  "Railway.  There, 
under  the  direction  of  armed  guards,  we  took 
seats  in  a  convict  car  with  grated  windows, 
and  b^;an  our  long  journey  to  Siberia.  The 
hard-labor  convicts,  who  were  all  in  leg 
fetters,  were  destined  for  the  mines  of  Kara ; 
but  the   administrative  exiles — Miss  Novit- 


skaya,  BJok,  and  I — were  to  be  taken  to 
Semtpaiatin^,  Ust  Kamenogorsk,  and  Ul- 
binsk. 

I  met  i^ga,  -at  last,  in  the  train.  It  was 
incredibly  strange  to  have  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintanoe  of  her  personal  appearance  her 
vorce,  her  facial  expression— everything — for 
the  -first  time,  when  I  already  -knew  her  soul 
to  its  pTofoundest  depths. 

I  don't  know  when  I  first  felt  sure  that  I 
loved  her,  but  I  think  it  ^  was  when  I  picked 
up  the  withered  sprig  of  chickwecd  that  she 
left  for  me  on  my  birdiday  **  at  the  oomer 
of  the  bath-4ioiise  next  the  path"*'  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Trubetskoi  bastion. 

We  went  tip  the  Irtish  River  together  in  a 
convict  barge,  and  before  Ibade  heryood-iby 
at  Semipalatinsk,  where^-she  was  to  remain, 
we  were  betrotlied.  Her  term  of  exile  was 
shorter  than  mine,  and  when  it  ended  she 
joined  me  in  Ulbinsk,  where  we  were  married 
soon  after  you  were  there. 

When  I  told  you  a  year  ago  that  the  big- 
gest thing  of  my  fife  happened  to  me  in  the 
fortress,  I  warned  you  that  it  was  very  per- 
sonal. You  said  that  you  wanted  the  stor>% 
and  here  it  is. 


Mr.  Kennan's  next  story  will  be  entitled  "^  Russian  Comedy  of  Errors,^'  In  the  story 
of  this  issue  and  that  of  the  preceding  one,  about  "  The  World  of  a  Single  Cell,*'  Mr.  Kennan 
has  deurihed  the  life  of  the  Russian  revolutionists  in  the  great  state  prisons  of  Russia. 
There  has  beefi  nothing  like  that  life  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Xo  story  of  it  can  be  other- 
wise than  somber.  The  next  story,  howei>er,  is  more  cheerful.  As  the  first  two  stories  told  of 
prison  life,  so  this  mill  deal  with  t fie  methods  of  the  Russian  police.  It  tt'Us  of  an  American, 
a  breezy  Westerner,  who  comes  into  contact  with  the  Russian  police,  and  consequently  has 
adventures.  His  ddea  is  that  4he  Russians  are  a  mean-spirited  people  who  do  not  venture  to 
stand  up  for  their  rights.  He  begins  his  adventures  when  his  papers  are  seized,  a  fid  heftnally 
4nds  himself  under  suspicion  of  being  connected  7Cfith  bomb-throwers.  When  he  puts  his  theories 
into  practice — but  Mr.  Kennan  will  tell  the  story  himself.  Though  the  incidents  deserted 
occurred  many  years  ago,  the  same  things  are  happening  to-day  ami  will  happen  to-morr&u*. 
The  fourth  of  Mr.  Kennan's  stories,  entitle  I  ''A  Sacrilegious  Fox  Hunt, ^'  loill  illustrate  the 
methods  of  the  Russian  courts.^  THE  ED/ TORS. 
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IF  you  wish  to  make  a  house  or  a  locality 
a  shnne  to  which  pilgrims  will  come  long 
after  the  makers  of  fortunes  have  been 
forgotten  and  their  wealth  divided  or  wasted, 
get  a  man  who  deals  with  ideas  to  Dve  in  it 
or  to  write  about  or  paint  it.  The  great  artist 
has  immense  commercial  value  to  everybody 
except  himself.  If  he  happens  to  write 
novels  in  which  \\fp  an.d  art  are  so  happily 
united  that  the  critics  take  their  hats  off  and 
the  plain  people  open  their  hearts  to  him,  he 
may  enjoy  a  generous  income,  but  he  en- 
riches others  far  more  than  himself.  A  man 
of  genius  may  sell  many  things,  but  he  gives 
out  of  all  proportion  to  what  he  sells.  His 
casbal  contact  with  things  often  invests  them 
with  immortality,  and  a  host  of  people  are  re- 
membered because  they  were  lucky  enough  to 
be  counted  the  friends  of  some  Immortal.  We 
remember  Maecenas  not  because  he  was  a 
rich  man  of  cultivated  tastes,  but  because 
he  was  lucky  enough  to  know  Horace  and 
Virgil.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  notable  per- 
son, but  her  days  were  made  *'  spacious  " 
largely  because  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  count  among  her  subjects  men  whose 
thoughts  gave  her  reign  a  more  than  royal 
splendor ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
good  Queen  Victoria  will  long  stand  in  the 
light  of  the  group  of  poets  and  scientists  who 
gave  the  Victorian  Age  high  intellectual  dis- 
tinction. 

It  would  shock  the  Grand  Duke  Carl  August 
of  Saxe-VVeimar  if  he  were  told  that  his 
chance  of  being  remembered  was  bound  up 
with  the  fame  of  his  great  Minister ;  the  fact 
that  Eckermann  talked  with  Goethe  has 
touched  a  local  and  passing  reputation,  and 
it  survives  a  hundred  reputations  more 
securely  won.  Lockhart  will  live  because 
Scott  on  his  death- bed  told  him  to  be  a  good 
man  ;  and  James  T.  Fields  will  be  remem- 
bered because  he  was  publisher  and  friend 
to  the  men  who  gave  American  literature  its 
start  in  the  world.  In  no  ignoble  sense  men 
and  women  who  stand  near  people  of  genius 
often  find  places  in  literary  history  and  shine, 
like  satellites,  in  reflected  light. 

It  is  shocking  to  hear  the  driver  of  the 
motor  char-k-bancs  at  Grasmere  announce 
••  Ten  minutes  for  Wordsworth's  grave,'*  but 
it  shows  how  valuable  for  commercial  pur- 
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pose  so  unworldly  a  poet  as  the  author  of 
**  Intimations  "  may  be.  The  greatest  asset 
of  Warwickshire  is  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
lived  there ;  Bums  has  made  Ayrshire  a 
place  of  pilgrimage ;  and  Walter  Scott,  who 
died  in  a  heartbreaking  struggle  to  pay  off  a 
debt  which  others  had  contracted,  has  added 
gready  to  the  revenues  of  thrifty  Scotland. 
The  world  pays  little  regard  to  its  poets,  and 
often  dismisses  them  as  "  unpractical  "  as 
stupidly  as  a  man  sells  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which  there  is  an  undeveloped  gold  mine. 
The  value  of  a  real  poet  is  so  great  that  if  an 
ambitious  community  had  any  imagination, 
instead  of  spending  money  for  handsome 
plans  of  non-existent  parks  and  avenues,  it 
would  persuade  a  poet  to  live  in  the  place. 
His  presence  would  help  in  other  ways  as 
well.     But  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection. 

The  house  in  which  a  poet  lived  may  be  as 
old  and  shabby  as  was  Poe's  cottage  at  Ford- 
ham,  but  age  increases  its  value  and  dilapi- 
dation adds  to  its  interest.  The  unpreten- 
tious house  in  Cheyne  Row  attracts  almost 
as  many  visitors  as  Westminster  Palace,  and 
more  people  are  interested  in  the  Casa  Guidi 
than  in  any  bank  in  Florence.  A  succession 
of  important  financial  or  social  people  may 
live  in  a  house  and  nobody  recalls  them,  but 
let  Turgenev  spend  a  winter  and  write  a 
book  in  it,  and  straightway  a  tablet  proudly 
announces  the  fact.  Even  a  scamp  like  Villon 
makes  people  eager  to  discover  the  remains 
of  the  Paris  of  his  day,  and  the  later  stages 
of  the  city  bear  the  names  of  great  writers, 
as  do  many  of  its  streets.  There  is  the  Paris 
of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Notre  Dame,"  of  Dau- 
det's  "  Kings  in  Exile,"  of  Zola's  ''  Nana." 

And  between  Chaucer  and  Thackeray  there 
have  been  many  Londons,  of  which  three 
stand  out  with  more  or  less  distinctness: 
the  London  of  Shakespeare,  of  Addison  and 
Steele,  of  Johnson.  The  city  meant  more  to 
the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  and  he  did 
more  to  visualize  it  for  us  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  knew  its  social  aspects 
intimately  ;  he  lived  its  life  in  experience  as 
well  as  in  imagination ;  and  he  has  made 
some  of  its  most  interesting  localities  as 
familiar  as  the  city  of  the  twentieth  centurj*. 
He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the  dty,  as 
Hardy  is  a  man  of  the  country.     He  was 
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concerned  with  social  problems  in  the  society 
sense ;  with  the  relations  of  men  and  women, 
not  in  the  broad  intercourse  or  non-inter- 
course of  classes,  but  in  their  intimate  asso- 
ciation in  families  and  groups.  The  New- 
comes,  the  Crawleys,  Lord  Steyne,  Philip, 
Pendennis,  were  all  of  London ;  and  even 
the  Virginians  came  home  f  rbm  the  colonies 
to  find  fate  waiting  in  London.  When 
Thackeray  leaves  London,  the  reader  prepares 
to  take  light  luggage  with  him.  He  may 
spend  weeks  in  Baden-Baden  or  Paris,  and  he 
may  hear  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  Waterloo, 
but  getting  back  to  London  is  a  matter  of 
months  if  not  of  days ;  and  if  he  is  eager  to 
see  the  novdist  at  work  or  at  play,  he  will 
find  him  at  one  of  his  dubs ;  for  he  was  a 
man's  man  and  at  his  best  with  men. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  his  latest 
book,  "  In  Thackeray's  London  "  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York),  has 'done  much 
more  than  present  the  London  background 
of  the  novds  ;  he  has  given  us  the  companion- 
ship of  the  novetist  in  his  happiest  moments 
and  in  the  places  that  were  dear  to  him,  and 
he  has  done  this  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  effectively  done  :  by  the  aid  of  the 
p>encil  as  well  as  of  the  pen.  London  has  found 
many  chroniclers,  but  none  who  has  caught 
and  reproduced  ite  soft,  rich  murkiness  as  the 
etchers  have  seen  and  conveyed  it.  To 
Whisder  and  Penndl  London  was  as  splendid 
in  its  gloom  or  ripe  dilapidation  as  it  was 
solemnly  beautiful  to  Wordsworth  approach- 
ing it  at  dawn  over  Westmmster  Bridge. 

This  mellow  duskiness,  which  has  deeply 
impressed  the  imagination  of  Mr.  James, 
makes  the  great  city  with  its  miles  of  **  mean 
streets  "  as  rich  in  suggestion  to 'the  artist  as 
Bruges  or  Burgos  or  Assisi. 

The  medium  which  most  impressively  con- 
veys this  humanization  of  London  by  the 
smoke  of  a  million  fires  glowing  warm  and 
bright  in  a  mflHon  homes  is  charcoal,  and  in 
this  venture  into  the  City  of  Colonel  New- 
come  Mr.  Smith  has  wisely  chosen  a  medium 
which  is,  for  his  purpose,  the  local  vocabu- 
lary. The  cloister,  chapel,  and  rooms  in 
Grey  Friars ;  the  Smithfield  Market,  which 
lies  almost  at  the  gate  of  the  ancient  school ; 
and  the  venerable  St.  Bartholomew's  the 
Great,  one  of  the  few  churches  which  sur- 
vived the  Great  Fire,  are  caught,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  very  act  of  being  very  old  and  im- 
mensely interesting ;  and  the  Reform  Club, 
in  the  great  rooms  of  which  one  seems  still 
tofeel  Thadceray's  presence  reading brfoi*^ the 


coal  fire  or  writing  in  the  library  ;  the  Cock 
Tavern,  which  has  kept  its  homely  furnishings 
from  the  time  of  James  I,  though,  after  the 
modem  manner,  it  has  moved  from  the  site 
where  Pepys  found  it  on  the  evening  when, 
in  company  with  the  pretty  Mrs.  Knipp,  he 
ate  lobster  and  made  merry  far  too  late  into 
the  night,  and  where,  years  later,  the  plump 
head  waiter  in  "  Will  Waterproof's  Lyrical 
Monologues  "  was  ordered  to  ''  fetch  a  pint 
of  port  ;*'  Lamb's  Court  in  the  Temple,  on 
which  Warrington  and  Pendennis  looked 
down  as  they  smoked  much  tobacco  and  had 
endless  talk — these  and  otiier  places  dear 
to  the  readers  of  Thackeray  add  verisimilitude 
to  the  text. 

A  few  cynics  will  sneer  at  the  text ;  they 
have  so  long  fraudulently  daimed  Thackeray 
as  one  of  themselves  and  have  deceived  so 
many  innocent  f<^k  that  the  warm-iiearted 
intimacy,  the  undisguised  tenderness  of  the 
text,  wiU  affect  them  as  unpleasantly  as  a 
sudden  flash  of  heroism  in  am  age  which 
they  have  agreed  is  sunk  deep  in  sordid 
commercialism.  In  the  long  history  of 
misconceptions  of  great  men  none  has 
been  more  stupid  than  placing  Thadceray 
among  the  cynics.  Thackeray,  who  so  mer- 
cilessly exposed  sham  and  pretenskxi  and 
hjrpocrisy,  but  who  always  uncovered  and 
bowed  his  head  in  the  presence  of  sorrow  or 
faith  or  honest  affection ;  the  man  who 
described  the  splendid  scene  when  Esmond 
broke  his  sword  and  threw  it  at  the  feet  of 
the  Prince,  and  Rawdon  Crawley  felled  Lord 
Steyne  with  a  blow ;  the  man  who  stood  in 
the  Pensioner's  room  and  heard  the  chapel 
bell  toll  until  the  last  note  sounded  and  saw 
'*  a  peculiar  sweet  smile "  on  the  face  of 
Cok)nel  Newcome  and  heard  the  "  Adsum  " 
as  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  had  the  same 
insight  of  heart  which  Shakesp)eare  had  when 
he  brought  the  greatest  of  modem  tragedies 
to  an  end  with  those  pregnant  words,  **  The 
rest  is  silence."  No  cj'nic  ever  wrote  such 
words  as  these  with  bared  head  and  heart. 
They  have  forgotten — these  critics  of  the 
cool  heart — that  of  the  four  great  gentlemen 
in  literature  Thackeray  drew  the  portraits 
of  two.  *•  The  c>nic  knows  the  price  of 
everj'thin^  and  the  value  of  nothing,"  wrote 
Wilde.  It  is  the  spedal  characteristic  of 
the  gentleman  tliat  he  knows  the  values  of 
things  and  does  not  take  the  prices  into 
account 

The  text,  with  the  drawings,  gives  this  book 
permanent  value  for  the  lovers  of  Thackeray. 
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Its  informality,  its  extreme  modernness  of 
method,  bring  the  older  London  into  striking 
relief ;  while  its  affection,  which  is  wholly 
unashamed,  brings  us  very  near  the  secret  of 


the  author  of  the  novels  which  neither  changes 
of  custom  nor  of  heart  will  dislodge  from 
their  place  among  the  enduring  works  of 
English  genius. 


A  LECTURER  FROM  JAPAN' 

BY  GAIL  CLELAND 


LAST  night  [the  author  is  writing  in 
Sapporo,  Japan,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 4  last],  Sapporo ^s  chief  citizen, 
Dr.  Shosuke  Sato,  departed  for  America. 
It  was  a  great  occasion  for  Sapporo,  and 
hundreds  of  her  people,  ever)'  one  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Dr.  Sato,  assembled  at  the 
station  to  see  him  off.  A  multitude  of  stu- 
dents were  there  from  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Tohoku  Imperial  University,  of  which 
Dr.  Sato  is  the  director,  and  every  student 
carried  a  Japanese  paper  lantern  in  festive 
honor.  A  group  of  Americans  were  there, 
each  with  a  small  American  flag,  proud  and 
happy,  for  every  one  of  them  regards  Dr. 
Sato  with  affection.  And  colleagues  and 
friends  filled  to  overflowing  the  remaining 
space  of  the  wide  station  platform. 

As  the  train  drew  out,  the  crowd  of  stu- 
dents and  friends  lifted  their  voices  in  a 
mighty  "  Banzai !"  for  '*  Sato  Hakase,"  and 
the  miniature  Stars  and  Stripes  were  waved 
with  ardor  by  the  *' foreigners.'*  Dr.  Sato, 
standing  upon  the  car  step,  lifting  his  hat  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  cheers,  smiled  when 
he  caught  sight  of  the  American  flags,  and, 
leaning  far  out,  he  seized  one  of  them  and 
waved  it  genially  above  his  head.  And  then 
he  was  gone. 

The  incident  is  not  without  interest  to 
Americans,  for  it  was  thus  that  Sapporo.  **  the 
most  American  of  all  Japanese  cities,"  sent 
her  most  esteemed  citizen  to  be  Japan's  sec- 
ond exchange  lecturer  to  the  United  States. 
It  mav  also  be  of  interest  for  Americans  to 
know  that  Japan's  first  exchange  lecturer. 
Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  was  a  former  citizen  of 
Sapporo,  and,  like  Dr.  Sato,  a  graduate  from 
the  Sapporo  Agiicultural' College.  And  it  is 
significant  that  both  of  these  men  are  earnest 
Christians. 

Dr.  Sato  is  peculiariy  fitted  for  his  present 

»  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Sato  appears  this  week  in  the  picture 
section.— The  Editors. 


mission  to  America,  for  not  only  does  he 
come  from  the  most  American  of  Japanese 
cities,  but  he  is  the  pupil  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can teacher,  the  convert  of  a  noted  American 
missionary,  the  graduate  of  a  leading  American 
university,  the  classmate  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  altogether 
one  of  the  most  loyal  friends  of  America 
on  this  side  of  the  Pacific.  And  Sapporo,  the 
city  which  produced  him,  though  not  in  any 
strict  sense  an  American  dty,  is  unquestionably 
Western,  for  it  was  founded  and  laid  out  by 
American  engineers ;  it  has  wide,  straight 
American  streets — a  rare  thing  in  Japan  ;  its 
surrounding  farms  were  started  under  Ameri- 
can management,  many  of  its  f^rm  products 
are  of  American  introduction,  and  the  whole 
section  may  be  described  quite  accurately  as  a 
Japanese  experiment  station  for  American 
civilization. 

After  Japan  had  been  *'  opened  "  by  Com- 
modore Perry,  and  the  Meiji  revolution  had 
restored  the  power  of  government  to  the 
Emperor,  Hokkaido,  the  great  northern 
island  of  the  Empire,  was  opened  for  col- 
onization ;  and  the  far-sighted  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor, General  Kuroda,  himself  went  to 
America  to  learn  what  lessons  he  could  re- 
garding the  colonization  policy  then  prevail- 
ing in  the  Western  United  States.  The  two 
most  important  lessons  which  he  gained  are 
summed  up  in  the  words  leadership  and  edu- 
cation. He  induced  his  Government  to  em- 
ploy General  Capron  as  a  leader  to  direct 
the  colonial  enterprise  of  Hokkaido,  and  he 
secured  the  services  of  Dr.  William  S.  Clark, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Agriculture,  to  organize  an  agricultural  col- 
lege in  Sapporo. 

One  of  the  thirteen  students  who  enrolled 
in  the  first  class  under  Dr.  Clark  was  Shosuke 
Sato,  a  tall,  strong  youth  of  nineteen,  who 
came  by  Government  appointment  from  the 
province    of    Morioka.     His   father   was   a 
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Samurai,  and  he  was  fiHed  with  the  Samu- 
rai's ambition  to  serve  his  country,  so  he 
came  to  Sapporo  with  his  mind  receptive  for 
the  best  things  which  the  American  teacher 
could  give  him.  Dr.  Clark  iabcH-ed  for  only 
one  year  in  Hokkaido,  but  he  gave  his  best ; 
and  that  single  year  was  epoch-making  in  the 
Jives  of  the  thirteen  boys  who  came  under 
his  instruction.  The  Government  wanted  him 
to  teach  morals,  so  he  taught  the  only  moral- 
ity which  he  knew,  Christianity.  And  before 
the  year  was  ended  ten  of  those  boys,  Sho- 
suke  Sato  among  the  rest,  decided  to  become 
Christians.  Bishop  Harris,  then  a  young 
missk)nary  of  Hakodate,  came  up  to  Sapporo 
to  officiate  at  the  baptism,  thus  marldng  the 
beginning  of  a  Efeiong  friendship  with  Sho- 
suke  Sato. 

When  Dr.  Clark  rode  away  from  Sapporo 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  gave  as  his  part- 
ing word  to  t"he  students,  **  Boys,  be  ambi- 
tious," and  they  never  forgot  the  mandate. 
There  was  no  higher  ambition  conceivable  to 
Shosuke  Sato  than  to  emulate  his  teacher, 
and  when  he  graduated  from  the  college, 
three  years  later,  he  determined  to  go  to 
America  for  further  training.  The  way  was 
not  immediately  open,  for  the  path  of  least 
resistance  to  a  college  graduate  at  that  time 
was  to  enter  the  Government  service,  and 
this  he  was  persuaded  to  do  just  six  days 
after  graduation. .  Two  years  later,  however, 
having  saved  a  small  sum  of  money  from 
his  earnings,  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  am- 
bition, and  he  went  to  America  on  his  own 
resources. 

The  greatest  need  of  his  home  land  just 
then  was  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
lands  in  Hokkaido,  and  so  he  studied  practi- 
cal American  agriculture  by  working  on  the 
Honon  farm  in  New  York.  The  following 
year  he  entered  the  graduate  department  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  after  which  Japan 
made  him  a  Government  student  with  an 
allowance  of  six  hundred  yen  per  annum, 
provided  that  he  should  return  to  Japan  as  a 
teachec  of  agriculture.  He  accepted  the  con- 
dition happily  and  went  earnestly  to  work 
gathering  data  for  his  thesis  on  *'The  Land 
Question  in  the  United  States." 

While  Dr.  Sato  was  studying  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins he  formed  a  strong  friendship  with  one 
of  his  feBow-students,  a  young  man  named 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  has  always  spoken 
warmly  of  the  friendship,  not  the  less  so 
since  he  has  come  to  be  the  First  Citizen 
of  our  land.     When  Mr.  Wilson  finished  the 


work  on  his  own  doctor's  thesis,  he  showed 
his  esteem  for  Shosuke  *Sato  by  presenting 
him  with  ^e  proof-sheets  of  that  now  famous 
book,  "  Congressional  Government." 

It  is  an  evidence  of  Dr.  Sato's  scholarship 
that  during  his  second  year  at  Johns  Hopkins 
that  institution  appointed  him  a  Fdhw  by 
courtesy.  And  it  is  an  evidence  of  his  diligence 
that  during  his  summer  vacation  at  the  dose 
of  his  second  year  there  he  went  to  Euiope 
for  four  months  of  special  study  in  Germany. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sapporo  in  1886,  Dr. 
Sato  was  immediately  appointed  as  l*rofessor 
of  Agricultural  Economy  at  the  Sapporo 
Agricultural  College;  and  from  that  time  on 
his  rfee  in  'die  educational  "world  was  rapid. 
In  1887  he  became  Dean  of  the  Coflcge, 
and  Ihe  succeeding  year,  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent being  vacant,  he  was  appointed  tempo- 
rarily to  fifl  the  vacancy.  Four  years  later  he 
became  President  de  facto.  In  1899  he  ob- 
tained his  doctor's  degree  in  agriculture, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Imperially  appointed  professor.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Higher 
Educational  Association  in  1901,  and  in  1902 
he  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  for  merit 
as  an  educator.  His  decoralkm  has  been 
gradually  raised  in  grade  until  in  1907  he 
was  given  the  Third  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure,  the  highest  decoration  save  one  in 
all  Hokkaido,  that  one  being  a  decoration 
for  military  distinction.  He  belongs  to  the 
Higher  Fourth  Order  of  the  Imperial  House- 
hold. 

It  was  largely  through  Dr.  Sato's  efforts 
that  the  Sapporo  Agricultural  College  in  1907 
was  raised  to  the  rating  of  an  Imj>erial 
University  by  affiliation  with  the  School  of 
Science  at  Sendai.  Of  the  127  members  of 
the  present  faculty  of  this  institution,  69  were 
formeriy  students  of  the  school,  36  have  been 
trained  abroad,  and  only  43  have  been  taken 
direcdy  from  old  Japan ;  so  that  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  College  has  grown  up  inde- 
pendently. And  Dr.  Sato,  its  leader,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  ripest  product  of  the 
American  experiment  station  in  Japan.  This 
statement  should  not  be  construed  as  meaning 
that  he  is  anything  but  a  k)yal  Japanese ;  it 
means  only  that  he  is  representative  of  a  fine 
dement  in  Japan.  The  cold  ctimate  of  the 
nortWand  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  fron- 
tier have  formed  the  environment  in  which  he 
has  grown  ;  and  the  task  of  butWing  a  higher 
civilization  is  the  duty  he  lias  borne.  His 
ideals   and  his  methods  were  learned  from 
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American  teachers,  but  he  has  pursued  those 
ideals  with  the  spirit  of  the  Samurai.  And 
the  resultant,  as  touching  himself,  has  been 
a  man  full  statured  and  lovable. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the 
United  States  over  the  assimilability  of  the 
Japanese  as  a  people.  Those  who  favor 
the  negative  side  of  this  question  will  do  well 
to  observe  such  men  as  Dr.  Sato  and  Dr. 
Nitobe,  for  in  them  we  see  what  the  Japa- 
nese are  capable  of  becoming. 

But  there  is  another  basis  on  which  Dr. 
Sato  should  have  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  Not  only  is  he  representative  of 
Japan,  but  he  is  destined,  in  the  natural  order 
of  events,  to  become  the  representative  of 
America  in  his  homeland  after  finishing  his 
course  of  lectures.  It  has  been  so  hereto- 
fore ;  Dr.  Mabie,  who  was  our  exchange  lec- 
turer in  Japan  last  year,  is  a  spokesman  in 
America  for  the  Japanese  this  year ;  Hamil- 
ton Holt,  David  Starr  Jordan,  and  Francis 


Greenwood  Peabody,  who  came  as  Peace 
lecturers  to  Japan,  are  trusted  advocates  on 
her  behalf  to-day  in  the  United  States ;  and 
Dr.  Nitobe,  the  first  exchange  lecturer  ap>- 
pointed  by  Japan,  is  one  of  our  stanchest 
friends  in  this  country  to-day.  Dr.  Shosuke 
Sato,  too,  by  virtue  of  his  present  lecture- 
ship, will  become  a  member  of  this  interna- 
tional house  of  representatives.  He  goes  to 
America  charged  with  the  good  will  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  we  Americans  in  Japan 
trust  that  he  may  return  charged  with  the 
good  wOl  of  our  people. 

He  will  speak  at  the  Universities  of  Vw' 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  Columbia,  Brown,  Illi- 
nois, and  Minnesota,  and  also  at  his  Alma 
Mater,  Johns  Hopkins.  But  the  occasion  on 
which  we  like  most  of  all  to  imagine  him  is 
when,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years, 
he  will  shake  hands  with  his  old  friend  Wood- 
row  Wilson  at  the  White  House. 

Sapporo,  Japan,  December  4, 1913. 


NEW   THEORIES    IN    EDUCATION 


BY  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 


CRITICISM  of  the  American  public 
school  system  has  been  vigorous  and 
varied  and  steadily  growing  in  volume 
within  the  past  few  years.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  schools  do  not  fulfill  as 
they  should  the  character-building  aims  of 
education,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  betray 
serious  shortcomings  from  the  standpoint  of 
mere  efficiency,  and  fail  to  equip  their  stu- 
dents for  success  in  the  activities  of  adult 
life.  The  charge  is  even  heard  that  the 
public  schools  of  to-day  make  for  mediocrity, 
and  that  instead  of  fostering  they  in  reality 
retard  the  development  of  a  child's  intellect. 
In  the  words  of  a  recent  critic : 

*'  The  public  school  system  attempts  the 
impossible  feat  of  making  a  course  for  all 
children,  irrespective  of  physical  strength, 
mentality,  inheritance,  or  home  environment 
— whether  they  are  to  be  lawyers  or  black- 
smiths, artists  or  mathematicians.  Plainly, 
this  course  cannot  suit  all  children.  Is  it, 
then,  adapted  to  the  bright  child  ?  Dr.  Wit- 
mer.  Professor  of  Psychologj^  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  says  :  *  The  public 
schools  are  not   giving   the   bright  child  a 


square  deal.  He  is  marking  time,  waiting 
for  the  lame  duck  to  catch  u'p.'  Is  the  course 
intended  to  fit  the  dull  pupil }  Evidently  not, 
in  view  of  the  tears  shed  by  the  many  who, 
despite  all  their  efforts,  fail  to  keep  up  to 
grade. 

''It  has  been  suggested  that  the  course 
has  been  designed  for  the  average  pupil. 
The  '  average  '  pupil  does  not  exist.  You 
cannot  strike  an  average  between  a  goose 
and  an  eagle,  nor  can  you  *add  a  dull  pupil 
and  a  bright  pupil  together  and  get  anything. 
A  course  of  study  based  on  this  idea  is  not 
fitted  to  any  one.  Instead,  then,  of  a  school 
to  fit  the  pupil,  the  pupil  is  made  to  fit  the 
school.  The  lock-step  masquerades  under 
the  name  of  discipline.  The  rigid  curriculum 
tends  with  each  passing  year  to  produce 
more  and  more  the  type  of  factory  employees, 
obliterating  individuality  and  forcing  all  into 
the  same  mold." 

Or,  to  quote  the  bitter  comment  of  another 
observer : 

"  We  school  and  drill  our  children  and 
youth  in  schoolma'am  mannerism,  school- 
master mind-ankylosis,  school-superintendent 
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stiff-joint  ceremonialism,  factory  regulations, 
and  office  discipline.  We  give  our  pupils 
and  students  artisan  inspiration  and  business 
spirituality.  Originality  is  suppressed.  Indi- 
viduality is  crushed.  Mediocrity  is  at  a  pre- 
mium." 

That,  in  too  many  cases,  the  bright  pupil 
is  really  handicapped  by  the  dullard  is  a 
defect  which  school  authorities  themselves 
are  wilHng  to  admit,  and  which  they  have 
lately  begun  to  remedy  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent.  In  some  cities  special  classes  have 
been  formed  for  the  instruction  of  children 
markedly  behind  grade;  while  in  others, 
besides  dasses  "for  mentally  retarded  children, 
Aere  are  classes  esp>ecially  designed  for  chil- 
dren who  are  exceptionally  bright. 

Other  things  being  equal,  an  innovation 
Kke  this  is  unquestionably  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  as  is  the  increasing  tendency 
to  give  mid-term  promotion  to  children  show- 
ing themselves  worthy  of  it.  Obviously  it  is 
an  advantage  to  expedite  a  boy's  progress 
throi^h  school,  provided — ^and  this  is  the 
fundamental  question  at  issue — that  when  he 
leaves  school  to  play  a  man's  part  in  the 
worid  he  starts  equipped  not  simply  with  a 
fund  of  useful  information  but  also  with  a 
really  well-balanced  mind,  a  mind  (hat  can 
truly  think,  and  with  a  finely  developed  char- 
acter. 

Yet,  according  to  the  critics,  it  is  in  pre- 
cisely this  that  the  public  school  is  most  de- 
ficient. "  Our  common  schools,"  declares 
President  Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, **  have  failed  signally  to  cultivate  general 
intelligence,  as  is  evinced  by  the  failure  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  liquor  problem,  by 
.  the  prevalence  of  gambling,  of  strikes  ac- 
companied with  violence,  and  by  the  persist- 
ency of  the  spoils  s>'stcm."  If,  in  other 
words,  the  schools  properiy  trained  their 
students  in  the  use  of  their  mental  faculties, 
and  made  them  reasoning  beings  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  when  they  grew  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  they  would  inevitably 
act  in  a  rational  way,  avoid  excesses  of  all 
sorts,  and  solve  life's  problems  as  they  ought 
to  be  solved. 

One  may  well  ask,  however,  whether  it  is 
wholly  fair  to  blame  the  schools  for  human 
irrationalities  of  thought  and  conduct.  To 
do  so  amounts  to  saying  that  the  school 
should  be  a  panacea,  a  cure-all  for  the  ills  of 
society  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  because  Americans 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  re^fardfnsf  the  pub- 
lic school  system  in  this  light  that  their  dis- 


appointment over  its  *'  breakdown  "  is  now 
so  great. 

It  would  be  all  very  well  to  hold  the  school 
responsible  if  it  wer€  the  sole  factor  in  shap- 
ing the  mind  of  the  child  and  determinmg  its 
future  development ;  but  manifestly  there  are 
other  factors  of  tremendous  formative  signifi- 
cance. To  counteract  these,  so  far  as  they 
are  inimical  to  right  thinking  and  right  living, 
is  indeed  part  of  the  school's  duty,  and  that  it 
does  not  at  present  counteract  them  as  it  ought 
must  be  frankly  acknowledged.  But  even 
here  the  fault  is  only  partly  with  the  school; 
for  frequently,  as  we  are  atlast  dimly  realiring, 
the  material  on  which  the  school  has  to  exer- 
cise its  corrective,  developmental  influence 
has  been  rendered  almost  hopelessly  unwork- 
able before  the  school  begins  to  handle  it. 

In  a  word,  the  real  trouble  is  that  educa- 
tion, in  the  sense  of  formal,  conscious  guidance 
and  instruction,  does  not  begin  soon  enough. 
By  delaying  it,  as  is  commonly  done,  until  the 
child  arrives  at  school  age,  there  is  always 
the  danger,  as  modem  scientific  investigation 
is  making  increasingly  evident,  that  he 'will 
by  that  time  have  acquired  aims  and  inter- 
ests and  view-points  that  may  throughout  life 
affect  detrimentally  his  moral  as  well  as  his 
intellectual  development.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  however  earnestly  his  parents 
may,  in  accordance  with  current  educational 
theory,  endeavor  to  let  his  mind  "  lie  fallow," 
he  none  the  less  begins  a  process  of  mental 
activity  and  self-education  from  the  moment 
he  first  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  world 
around  him — that  is  to  say,  from  about  the 
age  of  two. 

There  are  certain  inborn  impulses  in  every 
child,  and  the  strongest  of  these  is  the  impulse 
of  curiosity,  the  **  desire  to  know."  There  is 
no  possible  object  or  subject  about  which  the 
normal,  healthy  child  may  not  seek  knowl- 
edge. He  pulls  his  toys  to  pieces  not  simply 
in  order  to  exercise  his  growing  muscular 
power,  but  because  he  wants  to  know  some- 
thing about  their  composition.  Because  of 
this  same  impulse  of  curiosity,  he  bombards 
his  parents  with  questions  concerning  every 
imaginable  topic.  If  they  ignore  the  ques- 
tions or  answer  them  evasively,  he  is  by  no 
means  satisfied.  He  wants  to  know — he 
wants  to  knoNV — and  he  will  work  out  some 
sort  of  answer  for  himself,  even  at  the  cost 
of  much  mental  stress  and  travail. 

Parents,  in  fact,  who  ignore  or  evade  their 
children's  questions,  in  (he  mistaken  ^belief 
that  to  give  them  the  varied  information  Ihey 
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crave  will  put  too  g^eat  a  strain  on  their 
minds,  are  taking  a  course-  apt  to  tax  the 
youthful  intellect  unduly,  and  to  end  by  de- 
veloping^ either  an  abnormal  shrewdness  or 
an  equally  deplorable  intellectual  apathy. 
The  latter  is  especially  likely  to  result  if  the 
parents  themselves  are  people  accustomed  to 
being  satisfied  with  partial  knowledge,  and 
unaccustomed  to  clear,  logical,  systematic 
thinking. 

For,  besides  being  most  inquisitive,  the 
young  child  is  always  extremely  imitative, 
and  the  impulse  to  imitation,  like  the  impulse 
of  curiosity,  plays  a  preponderating  part  in 
his  self-education.  In  scientific  language,  he 
unconsciously  reacts  to  his  surroundings,  and 
tends  to  become  in  his  mental  processes  a 
copy  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  most 
closely  associated.  Witte,  of  Lochau,  whose 
remarkable  educational  experiment  of  over  a 
century  ago  I  described  some  time  ago 
in  The  Outlook,  had  a  firm  grasp  of  this 
great  truth  :  and  it  was  because  he  knew  how 
to  utilize  it  that  his  experiment  was  so  suc- 
cessful. 

*'  Our  children,"  he  used  to  say,  "  are  what 
we  are.  They  are  good  when  we  are  good, 
and  bad  when  we  are  bad.  I  could  extend 
this  assertion.  With  full  conviction  I  could 
say  they  become  clever,  magnanimous,  mod- 
est, witty,  agreeable,  amiable,  if  these  are  our 
qualities.  They  become  the  opposite  if  we 
precede  them  with  the  opposite.  Father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  playmates, 
friends  of  the  house,  all  have  a  share  in  the 
making." 

Modern  psychology  goes  even  further  than 
this,  insisting  that  the  tendency  of  the  child 
to  be  more  or  less  profoundly  influenced  by 
his  surroundings  involves  reaction  to  inani- 
mate as  well  as  animate  objects.  Every  detail 
in  his  environment,  the  psychologist  affirms, 
has  an  educative  significance  to  the  child. 
The  pictures  he  sees,  the  toys  witli  which  he 
plays,  even  the  color  and  design  of  the  paper 
on  the  walls  of  his  sleeping-room,  or  of  the 
rugs  on  the  floor,  have  a  developmental  value 
to  him,  and  a  value  no  less  important  because 
he  is  quite  unaware  of  being  affected  by  them. 
They  radiate,  as  it  were,  *'  suggestions  "  which 
the  child  unconsciously — or,  more  accurately, 
subconsciously — accepts,  which  he  never  for- 
gets, and  which  soon  or  late  find  expression 
in  his  life  in  terms  of  action.  On  this  point 
all  psychologists  who  have  made  any  study  of 
the  laws  of  suggestion  and  subconscious  men- 
tation are  in  agreement ;  and  it  is  a  point  of 


prime  imp^ortance  in  the  fotmulation  of  any 
sound  educational  programme. 

In  a  general  way,  of  course,  the  formative 
influence  of  environmental  factors  has  long 
been  recognized.  But  it  is  only  of  late  that 
scientific  research  has  measured  that  influence 
with  any  exactness,  and  has  made  the  aston- 
ishing discovery  that  the  characteristics  and 
tendencies,  the  achievements  and  failures,  of 
adult  life  may  in  many  cases  be  definitely 
traced  to  early  subconsciotts  impressions,  to 
the  lasting  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
some  seemingly  trivial  environmental  fact — 
some  favorable  or  unfavorable  feature  in  the 
child*s  surroundings  or  some  incident  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  appealed  to  him 
with  special  suggestive  force.  Childhood,  be 
it  always  remembered,  is  far  and  away  the 
most  suggestible  period  of  life.  It  is  then 
that  the  mind  is  most  uncritically  receptive, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  tenacious,  of  ideas 
coming  to  it  from  whatever  source  ;  and  it  is 
then  that  the  wise  parent,  by  judicious  manip- 
ulation of  the  environment,  by  example,  and 
by  direct  instruction,  may  hope  to  accom- 
plish much  in  the  way  of  la>'ing  the  founda- 
tions for  future  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lences. 

Indeed,  from  quite  another  point  of  view, 
the  extreme  suggestibility  of  childhood  affords 
a  strong  argument  for  the  beginning  of  formal 
education  at  an  early  age.  Unless  steps  are 
taken  to  counteract  it,  unless  the  critical  fac- 
ulty in  the  child  is  properly  stimulated  from 
the  outset,  the  tendency  to  uncritical  accept- 
ance is  likely  to  become  more  or  less  of  a 
habit.  That  this  is  a  real  danger  may  be 
strikingly  illustrated  by  citing  the  results  of 
a  few  experiments  conducted  several  years 
ago  under  the  supervision  of  the  famous 
French  psychologist  Alfred  Binet. 

I'he  head  master  of  a  school,  following 
Binet 's  directions,  announced  to  a  class  of 
eighty- six  boys  that  he  intended  to  test  their 
memory  of  the  length  of  lines.  A  line  two 
inches  long,  ruled  on  white  cardboard,  was 
shown  to  each  boy,  who,  after  looking  at  it, 
had  to  draw  it  as  accurately  as  he  could  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.  The  boys  were  then  told 
that  they  would  be  asked  to  draw  another 
line  a  little  longer  than  the  first,  and  were 
accordingly  given  a  second  line  to  copy.  In 
reality  it  was  shorter  than  the  first,  being 
only  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long.  Yet 
out  of  the  entire  class  only  rrine  resisted  the 
suggestion  and  believed  theiS^  eyes  and  their 
memories  rather  than  the  master's  statement. 
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The  other  seventy-seven  boys — some  of 
whom  were  fourteen  years  old — made  the 
second  line  longer  than  the  first. 

A  variation  of  the  same  experiment  was 
made  on  another  class,  to  whom  a  series  oT 
thirty-six  lines  was  shown,  one  after  the  other. 
Of  these  lines  the  first  five  progressively  in- 
creased in  length,  while  the  remainder  were 
uniformly  long.  Not  one  of  the  forty-two 
boys  who  were  asked  to  copy  them  reached 
the  maximum  length  at  the  fifth  line,  while 
nine  industriously  continued  making  their 
lines  longer  up  to  the  last  line  shown  them. 
The  first  five  lines,  that  is  to  say,  had  acted 
as  a  suggestion  having  sufficient  force  to  in- 
duce in  them,  despite  the  evidence  of  their 
eyes,  a  belief  that  the  entire  series  similarly 
increased  in  length. 

Much  the  same  thing,  as  every-day  obser- 
vation shows,  occurs  in  the  case  of  full-grown 
men  and  women.  The  judicious  have  long 
grieved  at  the  gullibility  with  which  people 
who  are  by  no  means  illiterate  and  unedu- 
cated accept  and  act  upon  the  most  prepos- 
terous suggestions  of  the  fraudulent  adver- 
tiser, from  the  patent-medicine  man  to  the 
swindling  promoter.  Political  mountebanks 
and  charlatans  daily  ride  into  pK)wer  through 
nothing  else  than  skillfully  working  on  the 
suggestibility  of  the  voters.  So,  too,  relig- 
ioas  cults,  no  matter  how  fantastic,  gain  a 
foothold  and  a  following.  *'  I  am  Elijah/' 
some  one  announces,  and  straightway  a  mul- 
titude proclaim  him.  Elijah.  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  disease,'*  says  another,  and 
thousands  take  up  the  cry,  accepting  the 
absurd  suggestion  with  as  much  unthinking 
readiness  as  was  shown  by  the  French  boys 
who,  although  they  had  concrete  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  accepted  their  master's  decep- 
tive statements. 

And,  as  usual,  the  blame  for  all  this  is 
wrongfully  thrown  upon  the  schools,  which 
are  held  solely  responsible  for  the  inaccurate 
observation,  the  defective  reasoning,  exhib- 
ited by  so  many  of  those  who  were  once 
their  pupils.  Whereas,  let  me  repeat,  it  is 
in  the  home,  in  the  unfavorable  surroundings 
of  childhood,  that  the  source  of  the  trouble 
really  Kes.  The  fault  is  with  the  parent,  not 
the  school-teacher,  and  it  is  time  that  parents 
appreciated  this  and  governed  themselves 
accordingly. 

The  first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life, 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt,  are  the  years 
that  couat..£or  most  in  the  shaping  of  its 
character  and  career,  as  also  for  the  shaping 


of  society  as  a  whole.  Ignorance  of  this 
vital  truth,  ignorance  of  the  necessity  for 
constant  care  and  watchfulness  over  one's 
own  words  and  actions  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  young,  is  of  itself  responsible  for 
much  of  the  misery'  and  unhappiness  so  evi- 
dent in  the  world  to-day.  As  is  well  said  by 
a  psychologist  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  child  : 

*'  In  those  early  impressions,  of  which  no 
one  seems  to  be  conscious,  least  of  ail  the 
child,  and  which  gather  up  power  as  the  roll- 
ing avalanche,  the  elements  are  collected  for 
future  emotions,  moods,  acts,  that  make  up 
a  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  individual 
and  of  states,  more  effective  and  significant 
than  those  that  are  written  down  in  mhnoires, 
however  intimes^  or  that  can  be  discovered 
in  archives,  however  *  secret. '  The  strange 
vagaries  of  affection  and  passion  which 
affect  the  whole  existence  of  men  and 
women — the  racial  and  religious  prejudices 
that  shake  states  and  communities  to  their 
very  foundations,  that  make  and  unmake 
reputations  and  set  the  wheel  of  progress 
back  into  the  dark  ages — can  be  traced  to 
such  small  beginnings  and  into  those  nooks 
of  man's  subconscious  memor>'.  In  the 
intimacy  of  the  family,  where  every  con- 
scious effort  is  supposed  to  be  made  to 
develop  the  best  social  tendencies,  number- 
less thoughtless  remarks  and  insinuations 
directed  against  a  class,  a  religion,  a  race, 
many  acts  of  unrestrained  cupidity,  are  re- 
constructing insidiously  revivals  of  mediaeval 
persecution." 

These  words  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  social  problems.  The  hysteria  so  often 
evident,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of  labor 
towards  capital,  and  of  capital  towards  labor ; 
the  blind  allegiance  of  so  many  to  the  princi- 
ples of  political  parties,  e\en  when  those 
parties  are  manifesdy  in  the  wrong ;  the  in- 
ability to  deal  rightly  and  forcefully  with  great 
social  evils — one  and  all  of  these  things  will 
be  found,  on  close  analysis,  to  have  their 
origins  in  the  training,  or  rather  lack  of  train- 
ing, of  the  period  of  childhood. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  paying  but  transitory' 
attention  to  children,  instead  of  letting  them 
run  wild  or  intrusting  them  to  ignorant 
nurses,  the  parents  themselves  should  under- 
take their  upbringing,  above  all  things  con- 
scientiously endeavoring  to  surround  them 
with  just  the  sort  of  environmental  influences 
that  will  impart  cultural  suggestions  of  the 
highest  value,  and  endeavoring,  by  personal 
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tuition,  to  establish  in  them,  habits  of  concentra- 
tion, close  observation,  and  logical  reasoning. 

It  is  not  at  ail  a  question  of  forcing  '*  the 
child  to  think,  or  of  *  robbing  the  child  of  the 
joys  of  childhood  The  child  will  think 
anyhow — think  constantly  and  intensely,  even 
if  left  to  himself  It  i.«  simply  a  question  of 
utilizing  his  innate  inquisitiveness  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  profitable  matters.  And,  as  ac 
tual  experiment  has  proved,  if  the  parent  wili 
only  go  about  i*^  in  the  right  way,  he  may  be 
sure  that  his  child  will  get  fully  aa  much 
**  fun  "  out  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
as  out  of  amusements  that  may  help  him 
perhaps  to  pass  the  time  but  also  tend  to-  get 
him  into  the  habit  of  dissipating  rather  than 
conserving  his  powers. 

Home  education  in  early  childhood  has, 
indeed,  this  additional  advantage  that,  when 
properly  carried  on,  it  enables  the  child  in 
the  later  period  of  school  life  to  acquire 
knowledge  far  more  easily  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case.  It  does  this  not  only  because  the 
early  training  ha?  drilled  the  child  in  the  art 
of  study  but  also  because  it  has  had  the  result 
of  enabling  him  to  draw  freely  and  systemat- 
ically on  his  mental  resources.  Herein,  it  may 
be  added,  we  undoubtedly  have  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  amazing  precocity  displayed 
by  Karl  Witte,  who.  it  will  be  remembered, 
entered  college  before  he  was  ten,  and  in 
four  years*  time  achieved  with  ease  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
,  Psychologists  are  more  and  more  inclining 
to  the  opinion,  first  voiced  only  a  short  time 
ago  by  William  James  and  Boris  Sidis,  that 
there  is  in  every  human  being  a  store  of  dis- 
posable "  reserve  energy," commonly  utilized 
only  at  infrequent  intervals,  but  capable  of 
being  utilized  habitually  to  great  advantage. 
Most  men,  as  Professor  James  put  it,  live 
unnecessarily  near  the  surface,  energizing  far 
below  their  maximum.  Compared  with  what 
they  might  be  and  do,  they  are,  in  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  life,  as  primitive  man 
to  his  civilized  fellow.  A  crisis  arises,  how- 
ever, some  emergency  requiring  unwonted 
thought  and  effort,  and  they  may  find  them- 
selves accomplishing  intellectual  feats — 
whether  in  the  planning  of  a  military  cam- 
paign, the  developing  of  some  important 
financial  project,  or  whatever  it  may  be — 
with  an  ease  and  power  that  they  had  never 
dreamed  possible  to  them. 


It  is  evident  that  their  reaction  to  the  extra 
stimulus  has  resulted  in  tapping  for  them  a 
new  level  of  enei^.  In  many  cases,  more- 
over, even  after  the  excitement  of  the  extra 
stimulus  has  passed,  they  continue  living  at 
the  higher  level.  Without  being  in  the  slight- 
est degree  conscious  of  it,  they  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  leading  of  a  fuller,  a  more 
intense,  a  more  effective  life  thaa  they  led  in 
the  days  when,  like  the  savage,  they  lived 
with  '*  three-quarters  of  their  brain  unused.'* 
Thus  they  become  **  leaders  among  the  peo- 
ple " — leaders  in  science,  art,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, statecraft,  industr>^  The  masses 
look  up  to  them  admiringly  and  wonderingly, 
especially  when  they  are  **  self-made."  They 
marvel  at  their  achievements,  and  speak  of 
them  always  as  *'  exceptional  men.'*  But,  after 
all,  they  are  exceptional  only  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  impelled  to  draw  more  freely  than 
the  multitude  on  the  **  hidden  powers'*  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  all  mankind. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  process 
that  would  result  in  the  development  of  an 
ever  larger  number  of  highly  energized  men 
and  women  would  mark  an  onward  step  in 
human  evolution  and  add  immeasurably  to  the 
world's  wealth.  Such  a  process,  judging  from 
the  results  obtained  in  educational  experiments 
like  that  made  by  Karl  Witte 's  father,  is  ready 
to  our  hands.  And  it  is  a  process  that  may 
be  applied  by  any  conscientious  parent,  no 
matter  what  the  extent  of  his  own  education, 
his  own  **  energizing  rate.'*  For  the  methods 
whereby  permanent  habits  of  full  and  rich 
thinking  and  living  may  be  established  in 
any  normal  child  are  exceedingly  simple, 
as  was  shown  in  the  articles  describing 
Witte's  education,  and  they  demand  from  the 
parent  only  the  sacrifice  of  some  part  of  the 
time  that,  too  often,  he  now  wastes  in  useless 
pleasures. 

Besides  which,  as  he  will  speedily  discover, 
the  training  of  his  child  will  be  of  educative 
value  to  himself.  Every  effort  he  makes  to 
instill  in  the  child  the  principles  of  sound 
reasoning,  every  helpful  modification  he 
makes  in  the  child's  environment,  every 
measure  bv  which  he  seeks  to  render  the 
child  immune  to  baneful  **  suggestions,"  will 
react  upon  him,  enlarging  his  own  under- 
standing, stimulating  him  to  saner,  more  effi- 
cient thinking,  and  rendering  him  more  of  a 
man  in  every  way. 


THE    SPECTATOR 


FROM  his  boyhood  days  the  Spectator 
had  been  encouraged  to  believe  that 
Vermont  was  a  good  State  to  emigrate 
from.  He  was  always  hearing  of  Vermonters 
who  had  taken  Horace  Greeley's  advice  at 
an  early  stage  in  their  careers,  and,  as  nobody 
ever  heard  much  about  those  who  remained 
behind,  the  inference  was  plain  that  the 
more  progressive  element  in  the  State's  popu- 
lation saw  ways  of  bettering  its  condition  by 
deserting  the  ancestral  acres  for  some  more 
favored  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  More- 
over, it  is  only  a  few  years  since  Vermont 
figured  conspicuously  in  the  newspaper  sto- 
ries of  abandoned  farms  waiting  to  be  re- 
claimed by  the  worn-out  dty  toiler.  Those 
tales  led  many  a  man  to  indulge  bold  visions 
of  landed  independence,  although  they  sug- 
gested anything  but  an  optimistic  picture  of 
the  Green  Mountain  State's  farming  possi- 
bilities. So  it  was  with  no  very  exalted  opin- 
ion of  Vermont's  material  assets  that  the 
Spectator  some  time  ago  set  forth  to  explore 
a  few  square  miles  to  the  east  and  north  of 
Mount  Mansfield,  in  one  of  the  northem- 
centraKcounties  of  the  State. 

a 

Now  the  Spectator  had  never  been  taught 
to  associate  mountainous  areas  with  profit- 
able tillage.  Lumbering  operations  are  com- 
mon enough  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  our 
South  and  West,  but  as  to  farming — well,  the 
Western  farmer  still  firmly  believes  that  every 
corn-field  "down  East"  has  to  be  planted 
with  shot-guns.  He  isn't  worried  by  the 
rivalry  of  a  State  as  full  of  mountains  as  little 
Vermont.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Spectator 
was  informed  that  in  the  forty-year  period 
1870-1909  Vermont  led  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  pro- 
duced per  acre ;  and  the  astonishing  thing 
about  it  was  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  acreage  in  corn  was,  and  is,  in  mountain 
farms.  It  seemed  to  the  Spectator  some- 
times that  the  farther  he  went  up  the  slopes, 
the  more  fertile  was  the  soil.  Drought  is  the 
ever-present  enemy  of  the  farmer,  but  if 
moisture  could  be  assured  the  Green  Moun- 
tains would  be  New  England's  garden.  The 
Spectator  saw  many  a  well-cultivated  acre  in 
the  uplands  where  the  com  stood  eight  feet 
high  in  August.  Needless  to  say,  these 
farms  are  not  **  abandoned "  yet,  but  they 
can  be  purchased  for  less  than  one-fourth  the 
price  of  ordinarj'  farm  lands  in  the  Middle 


West.  Fruit  trees  do  well  on  the  mountain- 
side, too,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet  an 
apple  orchard  is  practigally  immune  from  the 
late  spring  frosts  that  destroy  the  budding 
fruit  in  the  valleys. 

B 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  the  Spectator 
had  covered  his  twenty-five  miles  in  a  day's 
tramp  over  country  roads,  but  the  moimtain 
air  and  scenery  renewed  his  youth  and  quick- 
ened his  zest  as  a  pedestrian.  Not  since  the 
bicycle  era  of  the  nineties,  when  the  Specta- 
tor, along  with  thousands  of  other  ambitious 
pedalers,  had  tried  to  **  do "  the  Eastern 
States  awheel,  had  his  legs  been  put  to  so 
severe  a  test ;  but  the  good  night's  rest  that 
followed  each  twenty-five-mile  day  more  than 
made  up  for  the  aches  of  travel.  Not  all  the 
Green  Mountain  roads  are  infested  with 
motor  cars  (the  Spectator's  natural  enemies 
for  the  time  being),  and  highways  so  bad 
that  they  had  ceased  to  tempt  the  auto-drivers 
were  hailed  with  joy.  for  many  of  them  led 
to  scenic  delights  of  which  the  automobilist, 
confined  to  the  turnpike,  could  know  nothing. 
On  these  byways  it  is  not  unusual  to  have 
deer  cross  your  path  (as  the  Spectator  can 
testify),  with  occasionally  a  fox. 


This  part  of  Vermont — in  fact,  the  whole 
State — is  a  natural  dairy  country,  and  from 
these  mountain  slopes  and  valleys  may  some 
day  come  a  large  contribution  to  the  milk 
supply  of  Boston  and  New  York,  although 
as  yet  the  herds  are  small  and  the  daily  ship- 
ments of  milk  on  the  railway  average  not 
more  than  three  car-loads.  The  silo  is  much 
in  evidence,  and  almost  every  large  farm  has 
its  field  of  Hungarian  millet. 

The  people  one  meets  on  the  highways 
are  almost  without  exception  unmistakably 
native-bom.  The  men  digging  sewer  trenches 
in  the  villages  all  speak  with  the  Yankee 
accent  and  exercise  the  sovereign  American's 
right  to  talk  politics  and  crack  jokes  while  at 
work.  Excepting  a  few  French-Canadians, 
there  are  no  foreign-bom  toilers  in  northern 
Vermont.  The  Spectator  would  not  be  clan- 
nish, but  he  confesses  that  he  got  not  a  little 
quiet  enjoyment  out  of  the  fact  that  every- 
body at  work  was  of  his  own  kind — ready  to 
answer  his  questions  in  the  vernacular,  with 
now  and  then  a  flash  of  the  characteristic 
Yankee  humor  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
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The  homely  virtues  of  thrift  and  sobriety  are 
not  yet  obsolete  in  Vermont,  and  the  Spectator 
is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  absence  of  the 
open  saloon  some  meed  of  credit  for  this  fact ; 


but  at  the  same  time  it  is  good  logic  perhaps  to 
maintain  that  if  those  ancient  virtues  had  not 
been  dominant  in  the  community  the  saloon 
would  never  have  been  abolished. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 


DOES  MAN   DIE? 

In  his  interesting  monograph  on  immor- 
tality *  Mr.  Fosdick  approaches  an  old  sub- 
ject from  a  new  point  of  view.  He  says,  in 
effect,  to  the  skeptic,  You  ask  us  for  evidence 
of  immortality ;  we  reply  by  asking  you  for 
evidence  of  mortality.  He  gives  with  great 
forcefulness  the  reasons  which  lead  the  dis- 
believer in  continuing  life  to  believe  in  death, 
and  with  great  fairness  weighs  those  reasons. 

Appearances  seem  to  support  belief  in 
death.  **  Our  eyes  bear  witness  to  the  dead 
and  crumbling  body  ;  our  ears  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  voice  is  still  ;  our  hands 
bear  witness  that  no  longer  can  response  be 
won,  even  by  a  hand-clasp,  to  our  most  urgent 
and  affectionate  appeals.^' 

But  appearances  are  manifestly  inconclu- 
sive :  "  The  sun  looks  as  though  it  were 
moving,  but  it  is  not;  the  earth  looks  as 
though  it  were  flat,  when  it  is  round.  .  .  . 
At  noon  the  stars  seem  to  be  gone,  but  they 
are  there.  Put  a  straight  stick  in  a  calm  pool 
and  it  appears  to  be  crooked,  while  it  is  still 
straight.  .  .  .  Said  Melanchth  on  in  condemna- 
tion of  Copernicus,  '  The  eyes  are  witnesses 
that  the  heavens  revolve  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours.  But  certain  men,  either 
from  love  of  novelty  or  to  make  a  display  of 
ingenuity,  have  concluded  that  the  earth 
moves.'  '*  The  appearance  of  death  is  incon- 
clusive. 

Man's  belief  in  the  future  world  can  be 
traced  back  to  primitive  superstitions — as  to 
dreams  at  night,  imagined  visitations  by 
ghosts,  and  the  like. 

But  we  are  not  to  measure  the  soundness 
of  a  faith  by  the  lowliness  of  its  primitive 
forms,  as  we  are  not  to  measure  the  finished 
product  in  nature  by  its  early  beginnings. 
**  All  our  faculties  and  endowments  have 
lowly  origins.  .  .  .  Can  a  man  explain  an 
oak  by  tracing  it  back  into  the  acorn  ?  Does 
he  not  rather  have  the  task  of  explaining  how 
an  acorn  came   to  be  an  undeveloped  oak  ? 

»  The  Awunmceof  Immortality.    By  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1. 


.  .  .  When  cathedrals  are  outlawed  because 
our  aboriginal  ancestors  built  only  straw  huts ; 
when  Bach  and  Mozart  are  laughed  at  be- 
cause early  music  was  coaxed  from  conch- 
shells  or  beaten  sticks  ;  when  poetry  and  love, 
science  and  education,  are  railed  at  because 
of  their  crude  origins — then  man's  faith  in 
immortafity  may  tremble  before  the  unde- 
veloped ways  in  which  the  earliest  men  we 
know  conceived  it.  We  must  not  compel 
larks  to  live  under  water  because  their  fore- 
fathers were  fishes.*' 

Man  himself  is  of  primitive  origin.  "  Man 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  beasts.  .  .  . 
His  capacity  for  thought,  however  far- rang- 
ing and  exalted,  has  grown  like  a  blossom 
out  of  that  wonderfully  organized  stalk,  his 
brain.  ...  *  When  did  the  race  becojne  im- 
mortal ?'  asks  the  materialist  in  derision,  as  he 
points  out  the  imi>erceptible  gradations  by 
which  animal  existence  has  passed  into  human 
•life." 

He  might  as  well  deny  the  existence  of  the 
organic  because  he  cannot  define  the  point  at 
which  the  inorganic  becomes  organic.  He 
might  as  well  deny  animal  life  because  he 
cannot  define  the  threshold  over  which  the 
inanimate  passes  when  it  becomes  animate. 
When  does  the  seemingly  dead  seed  become 
a  living  plant  ?  The  whole  process  of  life  is 
the  translation  of  the  inorganic  into  the 
organic,  the  organic  into  the  animal,  the  ani- 
mal into  the  spiritual.  Thus  the  process  of 
evolution  is  itself  a  strong  argument  for 
immortality.  *'  The  manifest  trend  of  the 
whole  creative  process  is  toward  the  building 
of  personality.  .  .  .  God  in  evolution,  no  less 
than  in  Genesis,  appears  to  be  taking  the 
dust  of  the  earth  and  breathing  into  it  the 
breath  of  life  until  man  becomes  a  living  soul. 
...  If  a  man  believes  that  the  universe 
means  anything,  he  must,  in  the  light  of 
manifest  facts,  believe  that  it  has  been  aim- 
ing at  personality."  Says  Professor  Fiske, 
one  of  America's  leading  evolutionists  :  **  The 
materialistic  assumption  that  the  life  of  the 
soul  ends  with  the  life  of  the  body  is  per- 
haps the  most  colossal  instance  of  baseless 
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assumption  that  is  known  to  the  history  of 
philosophy." 

"  We  know  that  we  are  dependent  on  our 
brains.  Every  fever  that  congests  our  nerv- 
ous system ;  every  paralytic  stroke  that, 
attacking  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
cripples  the  left  side  of  the  body  ;  every  ill- 
ness that  reduces  our  power  of  thought  by 
disabling  the  machinery  with  which  our  think- 
ing must  be  done,  says  in  popular  speech 
what  the  psychologists  assert  in  scientific 
terms,  that  we  are  dependent  on  our  brains." 

But  the  question  still  remains,  Does  the 
brain  make  the  person  or  does  the  person  use 
the  brain  ?  "A  man  cannot  see  without  eyes, 
but  the  eyes  are  not  the  man  ;  he  cannot  see 
without  the  optic  nerve,  but  the  nerve  is  not 
the  man ;  he  cannot  see  without  the  visual 
lobe  of  the  brain,  but  the  lobe  is  not  the 
man.  ...  If  a  man  is  nding  in  his  limou- 
sine, he  is  dependent  on  the  windows  for  his 
impression  of  the  outside  world.  .  .  .  Yet 
the  man  is  not  thereby  proved  to  be  the 
glass,  nor  is  it  clear  that  he  may  not  some 
day  leave  his  limousine  and  see  all  the  better 
because  the  old  mediums  are  now  discarded. 

"  A  disembodied  self  is  an  unpicturable 
thing.  What  I  would  do  without  my  instru- 
ments of  perception  and  my  nervous  organ- 
ism is  beyond  my  power  to  apprehend,  and 
what  is  unimaginable  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  believed." 

But  how  about  the  alternative  ?  If  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  spirit  without  the 
physical  organ,  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  physical  organ  producing  those 
results  which  are  produced  by  the  spirit. 
How  can  we  conceive  physical  cells  as  con- 
spiring to  write  "  Hamlet,"  or  to  compose  the 
sonatas  of  Beethoven  ?  "  It  is  sufficiently 
strange  that  man  should  build  a  violin  and 
play  upon  it,  but  that  a  violin  should  fortui- 
tously build  itself,  organize  its  atoms,  shape 
its  body,  and  make  taut  its  strings,  and  then, 
with  no  one  to  play  upon  it,  should  play 
upon  itself  Joachim's  *  Hungarian  Concerto  ' 
— how  shall  a  man  make  that  seem  reason- 
able ?  Just  such  an  unimaginable  thing  must 
one  believe  who  asserts  that  brain  creates 
the  mind.  This  affirmation  of  materialism 
is  the  one  unbelievable  mystery."  And  if 
man  is  more  than  the  body  which  he  inhabits, 
more  than  the  instrument  which  he  uses, 
more  than  the  eye  through  which  he  sees, 
the  ear  through  which  he  hears,  and  the 
brain  through  which  he  thinks,  then  the  de- 
struction of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  of  the  brain 


furnishes  no  indication  of  the  death  of  the 
man.  We  want  some  other  evidence  that 
that  tenant  is  reduced  to  ashes  than  the  mere 
evidence  that  his  house  is  reduced  to  ashes. 

We  do  not  here  attempt  to  follow  Mr. 
Fosdick  in  the  third  chapter,  in  which  he  pre- 
sents the  moral  argument  for  immortality. 
He  is  here  on  more  famiUar  ground.  "  I 
don't  know,"  said  the  bo>',  answering  the 
question  of  a  traveler,  "  where  Kandersteg 
is,  but  there  is  the  road  to  it." 

Life  is  a  road  which  unmistakably  leads  at 
least  toward,  if  not  to,  immortality.  Crea- 
tion and  evolution,  biology  and  history,  the 
scientist's  assumption  that  there  is  a  rational 
order  in  the  world,  the  moralist's  assump- 
tion that  there  is  a  moral  order  in  the  world, 
are  all  so  many  guide-posts  pointing  to  a  life 
after  death.  If  not :  **  One  generation  of 
incomplete,  aspiring  persons  is  wiped  off  the 
earth,  as  a  child  erases  unfinished  problems 
from  his  slate,  that  another  generation  of  in- 
complete, aspiring  persons  may  be  created — 
created  and  then  annihilated.  Nothing  ever 
is  finished  anywhere.  God,  like  a  half-witted 
artist,  amusing  himself  with  tasks  that  have 
no  meaning,  paints  pictures  in  which  he 
barely  outlines  forms  of  beauty,  full  of  prom- 
ise, only  to  erase  them  and  begin  again." 

Mr.  Fosdick 's  book  will  not  convince  the 
determined  skeptic.  Moral  truths  are  inca- 
pable of  either  scientific  or  mathematical 
demonstration.  Nor  will  it  inspire  with  hope 
those  whose  imagination  is  not  able  to  rise 
above  the  notion  that  immortality  means  an 
eternal  continuance  of  the  life  they  are  now 
living  and  the  employments  they  are  now 
engaged  in  upon  earth.  But  it  will  give 
courage  of  hope  to  those  who  look  beyond 
the  present  with  the  faith  that  life  has  in 
store  for  us  something  better  than  eye  has 
seen  or  ear  heard  or  than  has  even  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 


Robert  Fulton,  Engineer  and  Artist:  His  Life 
and  Worka.  By  H.  W.  Dickinson.  The  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.    $3. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  volume  is  full  of  interest.  One 
is  first  attracted  by  the  account  of  Fulton's 
early  years  as  an  artist.  Fulton  was  fairly 
launched  on  an  artistic  career  when  sud- 
denly he  threw  it  up  in  favor  of  engineering. 
There  is  a  closer  association  existing  between 
these  two  professions  than  we  sometimes  realize. 
Leonardo  is  probably  the  best-known  instance  in 
which  the  two  faculties  have  been  united  in  one 
person.  Fulton's  reasons  for  abandoning  art  as 
a  profession  may  have  been,  thinks  Mr.  Dick  in- 
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sor»  an  aa mission  that  the  necessary  talent  was 
lacking,  or^  more  probably,  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  pecuniary  results  so  far  achieved,  which, 
for  a  man  who  had  turned  thirty,  were  some- 
what meager.  A  second  interesting  feature  of 
the  biography  lies  in  the  description  of  Fulton's 
work  in  France,  especially  the  matter  concern- 
ing submarines.  But  Fulton's  experiments  in 
th?s  direction,  brilliant  as  they  were,  only  showed 
that  until  a  motor  could  be  developed  capable 
of  working  under  proper  restrictions,  further 
progress  was  impracticable.  Fulton's  life-work 
was  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  navigation 
by  steam.  In  America  our  extensive  waterways, 
with  our  lack  of  highways,  suggested  that  trans- 
port might  be  easier  by  water  than  by  land  if  it 
could  be  made  as  certain;  furthermore,  there 
was  an  impetus  towards  water  transportation 
due  to  the  removal  of  trade  restrictions  by  the 
Revolutionary  War.  At  that  time  the  art  of 
constructing  steam  engines  was  unknown  in 
America.  Mr.  Dickinson  notes  Rumsey's  expe- 
rience in  hydraulic  propulsion  and  his  .success 
in  propelling  a  boat  on  the  Potomac ;  al.so  Fitch's 
successful  experience  on  the  Delaware.  Fulton 
might  not  have  done  anything  in  steam  naviga- 
tion had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  in  France  of 
Livingston  as  American  Ambassador.  The 
first  thing  Livingston  heard  of  when  he  reached 
Paris  was  that  Spain  had  ceded  Louisiana  to 
France.  The  change  of  proprietorship  brought 
up  the  question  of  defense  and  of  communica- 
tion, and  this  led  to  Livingston's  practical  in- 
terest in  the  experiments  then  under  way.  Then 
followed  the  agreement  between  Livingston  and 
Fulton  as  to  the  building  of  a  boat  to  run 
between  New  York  and  Albany.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Fulton's  subsequent  his- 
tory is  described  in  not  too  much  detail  for 
the  ordinary  reader,  and  for  the  technician  there 
are  a  number  of  appendices  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Fulton  died  in  1815.  Though  the 
recent  centenary  celebrations  have  done  some- 
thing to  make  amends,  he  has  hardly  received 
sufficient  honor  even  in  his  own  country.  Take, 
for  instance,  Fulton's  latest  achievement,  the 
l^emologos — it  is  so  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
to  be  practically  forgotten : 

The  desis^n  of  the  vessel  was  a  total  departure  from 
previous  practice  in  war-ship  construction.  .  .  .  The  first 
necessity  was  to  protect  the  prop>elling  arrangements. 
This  he  [Fulton]  did  by  having  twin  hulls  as  in  his  ferry- 
boats, with  the  paddle-wheel  in  the  space  between  the 
hulls  and  protected  by  an  upper  deck  with  bulwarks  and 
stanchions.  This  deck  also  sheltered  the  engine,  which 
was  in  one  hull,  and  the  boiler,  which  was  in  the  other. 
Tl)ese  hulls  had  flat  bottoms,  bluff  ends,  and  long  parallel 
middle  Ixxlies,  and  were  double-ended.  .  .  .  Incidentally 
the  double  hulls  gave  a  steady  gun  platform  for  her  arma- 
ment. . .  .  Little  more  than  four  months  were  occupied  in 
building  the  vessel.  .  .  .  She  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
J  uly  by  making  a  passage  to  the  eastward  of  Sandy  Hook 
and  back,  a  total  of  53  miles  in  8 1-3  hours,  i.  ^.,  at  the  rate 
of  6.4  miles  per  hour.  .  .  . 

Owing  to  the  termination  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  .  . .  (1814)  the  Fulton— for 


so  she  had  been  renamed  in  mem<»^y  of  her  constructor— 
was  never  finally  completed  for  service.     -  . 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  how  the 
Demologos  would  have  fared  in  action.  That  she  would 
have  precipitated  the  fundamental  changes  in  the  science 
of  naval  warfare  which  have  been  realized  in  our  time  is 
fairly  certain 

Clio,  a  Muse ;  and  Other  Essajrs,  Lriteraiy  and 
Pedestrian.  By  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  Long- 
mans Green  &  Co .  New  York     $1.50. 

Mr.  Trevelyan's  "Life  of  John  Bright,''  the 
latest  of  his  biographies,  has  already  found  a 
place  among  what  are  called  standard  biogra- 
phies, not  only  because  of  its  general  thorough- 
ness, but  because  it  is  admirable  literature.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  style  so  characteristic,  so 
individual,  and  yet  so  sound  according  to  the 
canons  of  good  writing  as  Mr.  Trevelyan's. 
The  use  of  good  English  seems  to  be  a  posses- 
sion of  the  Trevelyan  family,  and  the  reader  is 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  most  important 
essay  in  this  volume  is  a  dissertation  on  his- 
tory. "  Life  is  short,"  writes  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
"  art  is  long,  but  history  is  longest,  for  it  is  art 
added  to  scholarship."  The  gist  of  the  essay  is 
in  that  phrase,  for  what  Mr.  Trevelyan  attempts 
to  do  and  succeeds  in  doing  is  to  bring  out 
clearly  the  fact  that  history  is  not  history  until 
it  becomes  literature.  Before  that  time  it  is 
simply  a  mass  of  material.  "  It  has  three  func- 
tions: the  scientific,  which  sifts  and  accumu- 
lates fact ;  the  imaginative,  which  reconstructs 
and  generalizes ;  and  the  literary,  which  puts 
the  results  into  a  worthy  narrative."  It  is 
hardly  a  defense  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  makes, 
for  it  is  much  more  positive.  It  carries  ag- 
gressive war  into  the  camp  of  the  dry-as-dust 
specialists — the  gentlemen  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  us  for  a  long  time  past  that  his- 
tory is  sound  only  when  it  is  colorless,  and  that 
if  a  history  is  really  interesting — that  is  to  say, 
if  it  has  literary  quality — it  is  necessarily  un- 
trustworthy. And  so  much  history  has  been 
accurate  without  being  anything  else  that  the 
public  has  come  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  study 
of  great  human  motives  and  great  dramatic 
periods,  but  as  a  kind  of  specialist's  knowledge, 
important  only  for  the  expert.  Consequently 
the  public  has  taken  to  the  history  of  criminal 
queens,  rtsqud  memoirs  of  vanished  courts, 
and  unimportant  talk  about  important  people. 
There  is  in  this  volume  a  delightful  study  of 
"  Poetry  and  Rebellion,"  in  which  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan considers  the  historical  causes  of  the  poetic 
revolt  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  which  he  says,  among  other  good 
things,  **  Byron  was  not  revolutionary  enough." 
He  differs  from  Mr.  Brandes,  who  holds  that 
liberty  is  the  end  of  poetry,  and  he  very  admira- 
bly says :  "  The  condition  of  poetry  is  freedom, 
but  the  content  of  poetry  is  joy,  sorrow,  beauty, 
love,  man's  awe  at  the  strength  and  his  hope  in 
the  beneficence  of  those  unknown  powers  upon 
whose  lap  all  living  things  are  cradled."    Lovers 
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of  Meredith  will  find  pleasure  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
defense  of  the  poetic  element  in  that  brilliant 
novelist.  There  are  other  chapters  which  take 
the  reader  out  of  doors,  chapters  full  of  vigor, 
penetrated  by  fresh  air,  and  celebrating  in  un- 
jneasured  terms  the  ancient  habit  of  walking. 

Life  of  Edward  Bulwer,  First  Lord  Lytton.  By 

his  Grandson,  the  Earl  of  Litton.    In  2  vols.    The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  \  ork.    |7.50 

The  Earl  of  Lytton  has  published  in  two 
volumes  a  life  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  Bul- 
wer, the  first  Baron  Lytton.  This  is  an  inher- 
ited obligation  long  overdue.  Bulwer  died 
forty  years  ago,  leaving  his  papers  to  his  son, 
the  first  Earl  of  Lytton,  better  known  by  his  pen 
name  **  Owen  Meredith,*'  with  instructions  that 
by  him,  and  by  no  one  else,  his  biography  was  to 
be  written.  As  soon  as  his  public  work  allowed 
the  son  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  instructions, 
and  had  published  the  first  installment  of  his 
work,  but  died  before  it  was  completed.  It  is 
now  completed  by  the  present  Earl.  Fortu- 
nately for  admirers  of  Bulwer,  he  was  a  volumi- 
nous letter  writer.  Almost  every  feature  in  his 
character,  almost  every  incident  in  his  life,  may 
be  traced  in  his  correspondence.  Thus  the 
biographer's  task  must  have  been  comparatively 
easy.  While  we  find  in  this  work  no  analytical 
or  critical  estimate  of  Bulwer  as  a  novelist, 
many  letters  are  published  which  throw  light 
upon  circumstances  under  which  the  various 
books  were  written,  or  which  contain  opinions 
concerning  them.  Of  course  Bulwer's  novels 
have  been  too  long  before  the  public  to  require 
any  criticism  at  the  present  day.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  work  they  have  a  value 
quite  apart  from  their  value  as  novels.  From 
them  one  may  create  a  picture  of  the  author  him- 
self. As  a  whole,  Lord  Lytton's  portrait  of  his 
grandfather  is  well  oudined.  Bulwer's  life  ex- 
tended from  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
until  1873.  Incidentally, of  course,  one  gets  a  view 
of  English  history  during  three-quarters  of  that 
interesting  century.  The  view  is  perhaps  as 
interesting  as  if  Bulwer  had  been  supreme  either 
in  politics  or  in  literature.  In  one  respect  he 
seemed  unique — what  other  man  of  his  genera- 
tion reached  so  high  a  level  of  attainment  in 
.so  many  activities? 

From    the    Porch.      By    Lady    Anne    Ritchie. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Lady  Ritchie  is  always  delightful,  and  never 
more  so  than  in  this  volume  of  short,  informal 
chapters  about  places  and  people.  The  dis- 
course on  "  Modem  Sibyls  "  happily  combines 
characterization  with  good  talk  ;  a  talk  so  per- 
sonal that  it  might  be  called  gossip,  if  it  were 
not  in  the  right  vein.  It  brings  Jane  Austen, 
the  Brontes,  George  Eliot,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 
very  near  the  reader,  and  it  does  this  in  a 
friendly  and  unconventional  way.  It  is  the  talk 
of  a  cultivated  and  good-hearted  woman  who 
happens  herself  to  be  not  only  a  good  writer 


but  the  daughter  of  a  great  writer,  and  whose 
associations  with  her  father  brought  her  into 
close  relationship  with  many  living  and  dead 
people.  For  Thackeray  had  a  kind  of  affec- 
tionate, paternal  regard  for  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury iadies;  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  Anna 
Seward,  "  the  Swan  of  Lichfield,"  had  had  so 
much  attention  paid  her  as  in  a  very  pleasant 
chapter  in  this  delightful  book.  "  The  Art  of 
being  a  Grandfather  "  is  a  happy  example  of 
the  kind  of  writing  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
aloud  of  an  evening  before  an  open  fire. 

Woman  Rice  Planter  (A).     By  Patience  Perl- 
jiington.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $2. 

Few  records  of  high  courage  and  nobility  of 
character  can  be  found  to  equal  the  stor>-  of 
"  A  Woman  Rice  Planter."  The  courage  of  a 
man  in  battle  inflamed  by  excitement,  perhaps 
by  patriotism,  is  a  poor  thing  beside  the  courage 
of  this  quiet,  lonely  lady  who  devoted  herself 
to  the  often  discouraging  task  of  carrying  on  a 
rice  plantation  in  South  Carolina.  Living  two 
miles  distant  from  any  white  neighbor,  sur- 
rounded by  Negroes  incredibly  ignorant  and 
unreliable,  often  in  bodily  peril  from  the  risks 
she  ran  from  floods  or  the  half-broken  horses 
which  she  drove  herself,  she  refreshed  her 
weary  soul  with  music,  and  held  up,  uncon- 
sciously, before  her  servants  and  neighbors  the 
high  example  of  a  noble  lady.  The  simple  rec- 
ord of  her  daily  life  is  moving  beyond  belief. 
Such  poise  in  danger,  such  moral  power  over 
evil  and  mischievous  people,  such  beauty  of 
truly  pious  faith  in  God,  are  rare.  In  this  restless 
day,  in  our  impatient  expectation  of  immediate 
material  success,  it  is  good  for  the  soul  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  surrounding  this  woman 
— a  lady  by  birth,  training,  and  practice. 

Hepburn  of  Japan  and  his  Wife  and  Help- 
mates. By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.    #1.50. 

When  Hepburn  died  in  1911,  nineteen  years 
after  his  return  to  us,  the  Court  and  nation  of 
Japan  grieved  at  the  loss  of  their  best  foreign 
friend.  He  had  opened  the  Japanese  heart  by 
his  service  of  thirty-three  years  as  teacher, 
healer,  lexicographer,  translator,  saint,  and 
father.  The  Japanese  people  with  affectionate 
admiration  gave  him  the  name  Kun-shi,  "  the 
righteous  gendemnn."  Leaving  a  lucrative 
medical  practice  here,  he  began  his  service  there 
in  1859  at  the  risk  of  assassination.  In  1905  the 
Emperor's  Ambassador  brought  to  his  retired 
home  in  New  Jersey  "  the  Third  Order  of  Merit 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  for  services  to  spiritual  and 
educational  causes  in  Japan."  A  few  years 
later  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven, 
mourned  there  as  here.  His  biographer  was 
with  him  in  Japan  forty  years  ago,  himself  one  of 
the  American  molders  of  Japanese  institutions. 
Dr.  Hepburn^s  illustrious  fellow-workers,  espe- 
cially his  noble  wife,  the  pioneer  of  woman's 
education  in  Japan,  have  their  due  place  in  Dr 
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Griffis's  graphic  record  of  what  the  American 
missionary  has  contributed  to  the  making  of  a 
great  nation  and  founding  a  lasting  friendship 
between  its  island  Empire  and  our  Republic. 

Classbook   of    Old    Teaument    History.       By 

Oeorge   Hodge*.      The    Macmillan    Company     New 
York.    $i. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  best  among  books  of  its  class. 

It  makes  good  use  of  the  latest  fruits  of  modem 

study.     Ancient  history   is    recast  in    modern 

form  with  illuminating  effect.     Real  history  is 

treated  as  such,  while  legendary  parts  of  the 

narrative  are  treated  accordingly.     Explanatory 

readings  between  the  lines  come  in  as  needed. 

An  excellent  feature  is  the  close  relating  of  the 

utterances  of  the   prophets  to   the   history   of 

their  times.     Well   planned   for  use   in   Bible 

classes,  it  is  valuable  to  the  general  reader  for 

its  lucid  conspectus   of    Hebrew   history   and 

literature. 

Renaissancs  (The)  By  Arthur,  Count  Gobineau. 
English  Edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Osc.ir  Levy.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.     <i2.75. 

The  exchange  of  letters  between  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  and  Arthur  de  Gobineau  forms  an 
interesting  review  of  thought  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Only  now  does  an 
English  translation  of  Count  de  Gobineau's 
"  Renaissance  *'  appear.  The  book  is  interest- 
ing enough  to  make  its  readers  feel  a  sense  of 
surprise  that  it  should  have  waited  so  long  for 
translation.  Those  who  have  not  already  read 
the  volume  in  the  original  should  peruse  it,  if  for 
nothing  more  than  to  get  the  author's  ideas  con- 
cerning Savonarola.  The  book  covers  the  time 
from  Savonarola's  period  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  1564.  The  essence  of  the  age  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  revealed  in  five  historical  scenes, 
wherein  some  of  the  notable  men  of  the  age 
give  to  us  their  ideas  in  the  form  of  dialogues. 
The  text  is  both  vivacious  and  vivid. 

Every-Day  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (The). 
By  Francis  Fisher  Browne.  Browne  &  Howell  Com- 
pany, Chicago.     $2.^*^ 

The  revision  for  this  edition  of  Mr.  Browne's 

capital  book   about  Lincoln  was    the   author's 

last  literary  woric.     Not  even  his  editorship  of 

the  "  Dial  "  was  more  worthy  of  Mr.  Browne's 

ability  and  sound  taste  than  this  volume.     It  is 

now  compressed  and  unified  in  form.     It  is  not 

merely  an  immen.sely  entertaining  collection  of 

Lincoln  anecdotes,  but  a  well-considered  story 

of  his  life.     It  would  be  hard  to  name  anything 

in  the  Lincoln  literature  which  gives  in  popular 

form  so  sound  and  personal  a  picture  of  Lincoln 

the  man. 

Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones  (The).  By 
George  Frederick  Knnz.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.    $S. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  l)ook.     The 

author  is  a  high  authority  on  his  subject,  has 

acquired  a  remarkable  library  of  books  dealing 

with  it,  and,  moreover,  knows  how  to  impart  his 


knowledge  in  a  way  to  attract  the  general  reader. 
How  did  the  strange  beliefs  about  gems  arise  ? 
What  are  the  notions  and  superstitions  men 
have  held,  and  still  hold  to  some  extent,  about 
talismans,  crystal  reading,  the  religious  uses  of 
jewels,  their  influence  on  human  fate,  their 
astrological  associations,  their  power  to  cure? 
Such  are  a  few  of  many  questions  raised  and 
answered  by  Mr.  Kunz  out  of  his  extn.ordinary 
knowledge.  The  illustration  is  rich  in  color 
and  form. 

Cities  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches  (The).  By 
Edward  Hutton.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $2. 

Mr.  Edward  Hutton  continues  to  publish  books 
about  Italy.  He  can  hardly  publish  too  many. 
No  one  now  writing  seems  to  have  taken  to 
himself  more  of  the  real  Italian  atmosphere  than 
has  Mi«.  Hutton.  If  he  were  an  Italian,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  the  history,  the  manners 
and  customs,  and  the  art  could  hardly  be  more 
genuine  or  more  exquisitely  expressed.  In  the 
present  volume  he  has  a  capital  opportunity  — 
and  he  makes  the  most  of  it — to  exhibit  these 
qualities  in  writing  about  such  places  as  Bo- 
logna, Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  Urbino. 

Valley  of  Shadows  (The).  By  Francis  Grierson . 
The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York,    fl.50. 

A  reprint  of  a  curiously  naive  narrative  of  the 

boyhood  of  the  author,  who  lived  in  Illinois  in 

Lincoln's  time,  is  issued  with  colored   plates. 

Francis  Grierson  was  an  observant  child,  and  in 

his  age  recalls  in  rambling  fashion  his  youthful 

impressions  of  pioneer  life.     At  the  beginning 

of  the  Civil  War  he  was  page  to  General  Fremont 

in  St.  Louis.     The   story  is  overweighted   by 

unnecessary   ill   spelling    of    the   dialect    used 

among  the  backwoods  philosophers,  and  yet  it 

often  gleams  with  picturesque  touches  that  bring 

out  character  and  scene. 

Athens  and  Its  Monuments.  By  Charles  Heald 
Weller.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $4. 

"  What !  another  book  on  Athens  ?*'  one  remarks 
as  he  takes  up  Mr.  Weller's  just-published  vol- 
ume— a  heavy  volume  to  the  hand  indeed.  But 
the  book  is  weighty  in  a  double  sense.  It  is  the 
result  of  ripe  observation  of  many  years  of 
study  and  of  different  periods  of  residence  at 
Athens.  Moreover,  it  presents  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  investigations.  Hence  "  another 
book  "  on  Athens  represents  no  superfluity,  but 
a  necessity.  Students  of  art,  archaeology,  and 
history  should  welcome  this  work.  But  others 
than  students  will  welcome  it — the  tourists  and 
those  who  may  want  to  know  about  the  Acropo- 
lis or  the  Agora  or  the  Areopagus. 

French  Canada  and  the  St.  Lawrence.     By  T.  C. 

Hopkins.    The  John  C.  Win^ttm  Company,  Phifadel 
phia.    $1 

A  popular  account  of  Canada  in  its  present  pic- 
turesqueness  and  its  historical  aspects,  written 
by  a  Canadian  who  has  already  put  forth  many 
books  on  Canadian  history  and  biography.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  many  photogravures. 


MANY  INVENTIONS 


1N8BCT   MOVIRS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  immensely  interesting  things  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  City  has  been  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Ditmars,  of  the  Bronx  Zoological  Garden,  of 
moving-picture  films  showing  the  growth  and 
ilcvelopment  of  insect  and  animal  life.  Here  are 
some  of  the  curious  things  that  came  on  the 
screen  as  described  in  the  New  York  **  Times:" 

A  salamander  was  coiled  around  her  eggs, 
'  and  down  reached  a  hand,  finger  lengths  of 
about  four  feet  or  more  on  the  screen,  and 
pulled  the  salamander  away.  Then  tlie  eggs, 
which  one  got  the  impression  were  about  the 
size  of  watermelons,  were  shifted  in  the  pic- 
tures suddenly  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Placed 
back  under  water,  the  eggs  were  so  transparent 
that  one  could  see  the  Txjdies  even  before  the 
youngsters  came  out.  Hind  legs  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  fore  legs,  and  this  screen  ended  with 
the  perfect  salamander,  child's  size,  standing 
upon  what  seemed  in  the  enlarged  picture  to  be 
Pike's  Peak,  but  which  probably  was  a  pebble. 

There  were  pictures  oi  moles  (the  size  on  the 
screen  of  grizzlies)  walking  across  the  ground 
and  beginning  to  bore  into  the  sod.  They  dis- 
appeared, whereupon  big  human  fingers  reached 
down  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  screen,  pulled 
the  mole  out  gently,  and  then  made  precise 
crosa-sections  so  that  everybody  might  see  just 
what  kind  of  subway  tube  moles  build. 

Baby  blacksnakes  came  out  of  their  eggs  on 
the  screen.  A  lovely  old  matron  rattlesnake  of 
the  diamond-back  variety  mothered  her  young 
on  a  large  scale.  A  kingsnake  made  a  dart  at  a 
live  rat,  killed  said  rat,  and  swallowed  it.  A 
king  cobra  walked  right  up  to  you,  spreading  its 
hood  as  it  came. 

There  was  a  long  film  that  had  to  do  with  in- 
sects— crickets  pictured  the  size  of  a  man's  arm, 
and  much  more  active ;  locusts  that  came  over 
what  you  first  thought  to  be  a  particularly  big 
lump  of  the  Rockies,  but  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  mere  leaf,  and  katydids  that  "sang"  in 
motion. 

There  were  spiders  finally,  and  other  insects 
who  reared  armored  heads  so  large  that  they 
might  be  Crusaders  in  close-fitting  armor.  The 
spiders  wove  their  "  nurseries,"  stood  guard 
beside  them  for  weeks  "  without  food,"  as  Mr. 
Ditmars  explained,  spun  their  webs,  and  carried 
their  young  on  their  backs,  about  300  to  a  back, 
until  the  tiny  things  left  mother  and  scrambled 
across  the  screen  nervously  to  begin  life  on 
their  own  hook. 

THB  EYB  OF  P1KB*S  PEAK 

Mr.  T.  W.  Ross,  in  the  **  Technical  World 
Magazine,"'  thus  describes  the  giant  light  re- 
cently placed  on  Pike's  Peak : 

The  venerable  head  of  that  most  famous  of 
mountains,  Pike's  Peak,  has  been  given  an  enor- 
mous eye.  In  Denver,  seventy-five  miles  away, 
this  eye  can  be  seen  flashing  to  and  fro  on  clear 
nights,  and  in  Colorado  Springs,  fifteen  miles 


away,  the  "  company "  on  the  front  porch  is 
likely  to  be  shown  up  in  a  bright  light  at  any 
moment  by  the  cog  railway's  new  searchlight. 

The  giant  light  is  fourteen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
is  capable  of  flashing  signals  over  most  of  cen- 
tral Colorado.  It  has  been  placed  on  a  plat- 
form twenty-five  feet  above  the  summit  house. 
Current  is  supplied  by  the  turbines  which  con- 
vert the  power  of  the  Peak  streams  into  elec- 
tricity. The  cost  of  producing  an  intensity  of 
one  million  candle-power,  even  when  this  cheap 
water-power  is  used,  is  twenty-five  dollars  an 
hour. 

The  giant  light  was  made  to  order  as  an  addi- 
tional attraction  to  the  little  cog  road  which 
climbs  the  forty-seven  per  cent  grade  to  the  top 
of  the  Peak.  Officials  of  the  road  tried  to 
secure  .what  they  wanted  from  electrical  houses 
in  the  East,  but  were  unable  to  find  it.  The 
heat  from  the  giant  arcs  was  too  intense  for  the 
use  of  common  mirrors,  and  special  ones  of 
metal  had  to  be  prepared.  The  series  of  reflect- 
ors, mirrors,  ana  lenses  were  then  rigged  up  on 
the  mountain  top. 

The  searchlight  is  attached  to  a  semaphore, 
which  the  operator  moves  at  will,  searching  out 
the  dark  beauty  spots  throughout  the  region, 
or  touching  upon  sections  of  Colorado  Springs 
and  even  Denver  and  Pueblo,  when  the  great 
banks  of  cloud  do  not  blanket  the  cities  far 
below. 

OIL  POWER    FOR  RAILWaV   CLIMBING 

The  use  of  oil  fuel  in  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  transcontinental  rail- 
ways, says  "  Power,"  are  now  using  oil  fuel  on 
many  miles  of  line.  It  adds:  "Some  of  the 
railroads  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United 
Slates  and  in  southern  Canada  held  to  coal  for 
a  considerable  period  after  the  permanency  of 
the  fuel  oil  supply  was  assured.  The  last  tie  to 
coal  became  broken  with  the  realization  that 
the  failure  of  their  immense  locomotives  to 
move  the  weight  that  had  been  confidently  ex- 
pected of  them  was  not  the  fault  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  weight  of  trains  over  the  moun- 
tain divisions  was  invariably  limited  to  the  en- 
durance of  the  fireman.  Shoveling  coal  on  the 
large  engines  over  these  divisions  is  a  task  that 
few  can  stand  up  to.  With  the  use  of  oil  as 
fuel  this  feature  was  entirely  removed." 

NAPOLEON   AND   SCIENCE 

A  tribute  to  Napoleon  the  Great  as  an  en- 
courager  of  scientific  study  and  experiment 
appears  in  the  "  Scientific  American,"  which 
says: 

We  think  of  Napoleon  as  the  great  Lord  of 
War,  the  butcher  of  human  lives,  the  builder  of 
a  great  empire,  built  only  to  fall  even  before  the 
death  of  its  founder. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  his  genius  was    . 
great  in  also  other,  more  lastingly  fruitful  fields. 
He  was  not  only  a  great  warrior,  but  also  a 
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great  statesman — and  as  such  he  did  not  fail  to 
realize  the  importance  to  the  community  of  arts 
and  sciences. 

Writing  to  the  astronomer  Oriani,  from 
Milan,  which  he  had  entered  in  triumph,  Napo- 
leon said : 

"  The  sciences  which  do  honor  to  the  human 
mind,  and  the  arts  which  embellish  life  and  per- 

Eetuate  ^reat  achievements  for  posterity,  should 
e  especially  honored  under  free  governments. 
"...  I  invite  the  scholars  to  meet  and  to 
give  me  their  opinions  as  to  the  means  that 
should  be  taken,  and  the  needs  to  be  fulfilled, 
in  order  to  bring  new  life  and  activity  into  the 
sciences  and  the  fine  arts.  Those  who  wish  to 
go  to  France  will  be  received  with  distinction 
Djr  the  Government.  The  French  people  set  a 
higher  value  on  the  acquistion  of  a  skilled 
mathematician,  a  celebrated  painter,  or  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  any  profession  than  upon 
the  possession  of  the  largest  and  richest  city." 

WHAT    THE    FOREST    SERVICE    IS    DOING 

The  Forest  Service  collected  40,000  pounds 
of  tree  seed  last  year  for  use  in  reforesta- 
tion work.  The  total  area  reforested  was  about 
30,000  acres. 

German  pencil  manufacturers  are  looking  to 
California  incense  cedar  for  pencil  wood.  The 
establishment  of  a  pencil  factory  in  California 
is  not  improbable. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
board  feet  of  timber  was  given  away  free  by 
the  Government  last  year  to  settlers  and  miners 
living  in  or  near  the  National  forests. 

In  twenty-six  States  there  are  State  foresters 
who  co-operate  with  private  timberland  owners 
in  solving  forest  problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  Forest 
Service,  working  together  for  the  control  of  for- 
est insects,  last  year  covered  more  than  160,000 
acres  in  their  operations. 

A  National  arboretum  is  being  established  in 
Rock  Creek  National  Park,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Eventually  it  will  contain  all  American 
tree  species  which  will  thrive  there. 

The  total  amount  of  land  purchased  in  the 
Eastern  States  for  Federal  forests  is  nearly 
800,000  acres.  So  far  the  principal  work  on 
these  areas  has  involved  their  protection  against 
forest  fires. 

AN    ICE    MINE 

A  branch  of  the  mineral  industry  that  is  sel- 
dom considered  is  the  ice  business.  What  has 
the  ice  business  got  to  do  with  the  mineral 
industry  ?  some  of  our  readers  will  ask.  Well, 
ice  is  a  mineral,  is  it  not?  See  Dana.  And  was 
it  not  the  late  James  D.  Hague  who  remarked 
that  the  finest  mine  he  knew  of  was  the  Hudson 
River,  which  had  a  vein  of  mineral  one  foot 
thick,  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  to 
a  mile  deep,  laid  out  flat,  and  yielding  a  concen- 
trated product  worth  $3  or  $4  per  ton,  with  the 
further  advantage  that  this  sheet  of  mineral 
renews  itself   every  year  ?    Our  remarks  are 


prompted  by  reading  somewhere  that  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  ice  in  the  United  States  now 
amounts  to  upward  of  12,000,000  tons  per  an- 
num.— Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

ARTIFICIAL  COLORS  IN  LIGHTING 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  says  the 
"  Engineering  Record,"  the  color  of  lights  used 
for  industrial  purposes  is  not  a  matter  of  very 
great  consequence,  but  now  and  then  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  is  such  that  some  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  question  of  color.  A  well-known 
German  engineer,  the  "  Record "  adds,  has 
recently  been  making  a  very  exhaustive  study  of 
the  colors  of  the  common  sources  of  light,  which 
brings  out  the  fact  that  of  the  Hluminants  in 
present  use  none  comes  very  near  to  daylight  as 
that  term  is  ordinarily  understood.  Here  is  the 
result: 

The  only  light  which,  unscreened,  comes  tol- 
erably near  the  ordinary  daylight  is  unfortu- 
nately extremely  inefficient  as  a  source  of  light, 
and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
screens  to  correct  it  to  daylight  color.  A  sun- 
light effect  is  easier  to  get,  and  a  pretty  close 
approximation  is  furnished  by  the  magnetite  arc 
lamp,  which  has  too  much  red  by  less  than  two 
per  cent  and  not  enough  blue  by  about  six  per 
cent.  All  the  incandescent  lamps — gas  and  elec- 
tric— are  a  long  way  from  white,  having  in  gen- 
eral two  or  three  times  too  much  red  and 
scarcely  half  enough  blue  for  a  proper  balance. 
The  arc  lamps  likewise  are  rather  far  from 
being  white,  let  alone  a  match  for  daylight, 
although  very  much  nearer  than  any  of  the  in- 
candescents.  The  new  nitrop;en  lamps  occupy 
an  intermediate  position  distinctly  less  near  to 
white  than  the  arcs,  and  very  much  whiter  than 
any  previous  incandescents.  Finally,  as  freaks 
in  the  list,  come  the  vapor  lamps  of  various 
kinds. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  nearness  to 
white,  however,  gives  a  just  value  of  a  lamp  for 
illuminating  purposes.  Altogether  the  progress 
of  artificial  lighting  shows  better  and  more  use- 
ful color  values  year  by  year. 

DESPATCHING   TRAINS    BY    WIRELESS 

Wireless  telegraphy  for  control  of  trains  mov- 
ing en  route  has  been  experimented  with  by  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad 
for  several  months.  Finally  the  Lackawanna 
Limited,  a  train  running  between  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  and  Buffalo,  New  York,  was 
equipped.  Communications  were  exchanged 
between  the  moving  train  and  fixed  stations  at 
Binghamton,  New  York,  and  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania. Later  on  more  practical  use  was 
made  of  the  trial  service  by  arranging  for  a 
relief  conductor  and  extra  coaches.  The  trials 
are  to  be  continued  every  other  day  for  the 
present. 

An  operator's  room  has  been  built  in  the 
second  car  from  the  front  of  this  train.  The 
aerial  wires  are  stretched  flat  between  the  ends 
of  each  of  the  first  four  cars  and  about  two  feet 
above  the  roof. — Engineering  News. 
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King  George  of  England  owns  one  of  the  most 
valuable  stamp  collections  in  the  possession  of 
any  individual  in  the  world.  Part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Earl  of  Crawford,  "  second  only 
to  that  of  the  King,  who  has  been  collecting 
since  his  boyhood,"  was  recently  sold  in  Lon- 
don for  $80,000.  The  King's  collection,  how- 
ever, will  probably  never  come  under  the  ham- 
mer, as  it  will  doubtless  eventually  go  to  some 
museum. 

White  seamen  on  a  trans-Pacific  steamship, 
the  Empress  of  India,  have  recently  been  re- 
placed by  Chinese,  according  to  "  Shipping 
Illustrated."  "  Officials  of  the  company,"  says 
the  journal  quoted,  "explain  that  they  were 
compelled  to  make  the  change  because  of  the 
unreliability  of  white  labor.  On  a  recent  voyage 
thirty-four  seamen  were  signed  on.  Out  of 
these  only  four  turned  up  fit  for  duty.  The 
others  were  either  intoxicated  or  getting  over 
the  effects  of  similar  over-indulgence.'' 

"  The  superintendent  of  a  telephone  company 
told  the  writer  once,"  remarks  the  editor  of  the 
"  Progressive  Farmer,"  "  that  if  he  could  do 
away  with  people  asking  '  What  time  is  it  ?'  he 
could  give  everybody  better  service,"  because 
answering  that  question  consumes  a  lot  of 
time.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  doesn't  the 
prompt  and  authoritative  reply  of  the  courteous 
'  operator  tend  to  establish  pleasant  relations 
between  the  often  exasperated  subscriber  and 
the  long-suffering  young  woman  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  ? 

Experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
seem  to  show  that  the  proximity  of  icebergs  to 
vessels  at  sea  cannot  readily  be  determined  by 
the  thermometer:  "It  would  require  the  melt- 
ing of  about  a  million  tons  of  ice,"  says  the 
Bureau*s  report,  "  to  cool  one  square  mile  of 
ocean  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  by  1  deg.  Cent.  .  .  . 
The  records  of  sea-water  temperature  show  that 
its  variations  in  parts  of  the  ocean  far  removed 
from  icebergs  are  often  as  great  and  sudden  as 
in  the  neighborhood  of  icebergs." 

Winter  weather  has  no  terrors  for  amateur 
fishermen,  and  as  for  early  rising — "  The  steam- 
boat Taurus,  which  left  for  her  usual  daily  trip 
to  the  fishing  banks  at  seven  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,"  says  a  New  York  City  daily  paper  of 
recent  date,  "had  190  fishermen  aboard."  The 
steamboat  had  trouble  with  its  engines,  and 
didn't  get  back  till  3  a.m.  the  next  morning; 
but  no  doubt  the  anglers  were  philosophical, 
and  joked  about  "fisherman's  luck."  There's 
nothing  like  a  hobby  for  making  hardships  seem 
amusing. 

The  largest  fine  ever  imposed  for  violating 
the  game  laws  was  recently  collected  by  the 
State  of  New  York  from  an  offending  corpora- 


tion. The  company  had  sold  wild  ducks  on  the 
representation  that  they  had  been  raised  on  a 
duck  farm  for  market  purposes.  The  penalty 
was  a  fine  of  $20,000. 

Among  common  illusions  described  in  a  re- 
cendy  published  book,  "  Psychology  in  Daily 
Life,"  by  Professor  C.  E.  Seashore,  are  several 
as  to  the  weight  of  familiar  objects.  Here  is 
one:  "  Inflate  a  large  empty  paper  bag  and  tie 
it  up  air  tight.  Place  the  bag  on  the  palm  of 
one  handf  and  into  the  palm  of  the  other  hand 
take  such  a  quantity  of  coin  or  other  metal  as 
will  seem  to  equal  the  bag  in  weight.  If  the 
observer  does  not  know  of  the  illusion  or  sus- 
pect it,  the  paper  bag  will  be  found  to  weigh 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  metal 
with  which  it  was  matched." 

Canon  Hannay,  Irish  clergyman  and  play- 
wright, after  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States 
asserts  that  Americans  are  not  rushers  and 
hustlers,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
American,  he  says,  has  conquered  the  clock. 
"  Americans  are  habitually  and  cheerfully  late 
for  everything,  and  are  never  fussed  by  this." 
Is  it  possible  that  the  genial  Canon  had  in  mind 
the  privileged  sex,  and  that  the  reporters  un- 
consciously extended  his  compliment  to  include 
that  model  of  punctuality,  the  American  busi- 
ness man  ? 

The  oldest  living  school-teacher  in  New  York 
State  is  said  to  be  Mr.  Nathan  Perry  Beers. 
He  is  now  ninety-one;  he  retired  from  his  pro- 
fession ten  years  ago,  after  having  taught  for 
sixty-five  years.  When  he  began  teaching,  he 
was  perhaps  the  youngest  teacher  in  the  State, 
for  he  received  his  first  appointment  as  teacher 
at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

"The  story  is  told,"  says  the  "Christian 
Register,"  apropos  of  the  present-day  tendency 
of  the  universities  to  teach  everything  that  any- 
body wants  to  know,  "of  a  young  man's  going 
to  the  president  of  a  recently  established  college 
with  the  request  that  he  should  be  taught 
Choctaw.  The  president  said,  *We  have  no 
department  for  the  teaching  of  Choctaw  this 
morning;  but,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  call 
again  this  afternoon,  we  will  organize  one  for 
you.' " 

"  Life  "  suggests  that  a  national  theater  ought 
to  be  endowed  by  some  philanthropic  million- 
aire so  that  a  pattern  of  good  manners  might 
be  set  to  "  the  most  ill-mannered  nation  on 
earth."  What  does  "  Life  "  think  of  this  modi- 
fication  of  its  suggestion:  Have  an  "instructor 
in  manners "  in  each  public  school.  A  half- 
hour's  daily  drill  in  the  proper  deportment  of 
children  in  their  various  relations  in  life  might 
in  a  few  years  make  an  astonishing  change  for 
the  better  in  public  and  private  manners.    Per- 
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haps  "  Life "  thinks  that  good  manners  come 
by  imitation,  and  rarely  by  the  learning  of 
lesisons. 

What  is  announced  as  the  "  first  daily  aero- 
plane passenger  and  express  service  between 
two  cities  "  was  started  recently  between  Tampa, 
Florida,  and  a  neighboring  town,  St.  Petersburg, 
across  the  bay.  The  distance  is  eighteen  miles, 
the  first  flight  was  made  in  twenty-three  minutes, 
and  one  passenger  was  carried.  The  fare  for  a 
one- way  trip  is  $S. 

Fourteen  hundred  convicts  in  Auburn  Prison, 
New  York,  started  the  new  year  in  a  happy 
way  by  seeing  "  Peg  o'  My  Heart."  The  play 
was  the  first  one  to  be  presented  complete  in 
the  prison  by  a  professional  company.  Between 
the  acts  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  talk  to 
one  another  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  play- 
house of  the  outer  world. 

De  Villiers,  Viljoen,  De  Wet — the  names 
once  filled  the  newspaper  roll  of  fame,  but  it 
seems  strange  to  find  them  in  the  papers  once 
more,  now  that  the  Boer  War  is  merely  a  matter 
of  history.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Boers 
came  to  America,  and  one  of  them,  De  Villiers, 
recently  figured  as  a  "  headliner  " — for  the  last 
time,  as  he  came  to  his  end  in  an  unhappy 
domestic  tragedy.  As  with  many  another  "  hero," 
death  on  the  battlefield  would  have  been  a 
kindlier  fate  for  him. 

The  criticism  by  President  Wilson  of  the 
army  humorists  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
military  jokers  have  usually  had  a  hard  time  of 
it,  or  at  least  have  found  a  more  appreciative 
field  for  their  wit  outside  the  army  than  in  it. 
Two  illustrations  may  be  cited — "John  Phoe- 
nix," otherwise  Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby, 
whose  satirical  drawings  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War  In  the  early 
*50*s;  and  James  McNeill  Whistler,  who  left 
West  Point  to  become  a  world-famous  figure 
both  as  artist  and  wit. 

A  well-known  Philadelphia  hat  manufacturing 
company  distributed  $250,000  in  gifts  to  its 
5,400  employees  on  Christmas  ;  and  a  worsted 
factory  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  in  announcing 
that  it  had  had  a  good  business  year,  gave  a  ten- 
dollar  gold  piece  to  some  1,100  of  its  6,000 
employes,  while  a  smaller  number  received  $100 
each. 

Always  the  ingenious  mechanic  finds  a  way 
out  of  a  difficulty.  A  contributor  to  a  mechan- 
ical journal  says :  "On  a  conduit  job  my  pipe 
wrench  broke  and  I  found  that  an  ordinary 
monkey  wrench  will  work  if  used  with  a  piece 
of  a  rat-tail  file.  First  screw  up  the  jaws  of  the 
wrench  on  the  pipe  ;  then  put  the  file  in  between 
the  pipe  and  the  jaw  nearest  to  the  handle  of 
the  wrench.  In  turning,  the  file  will  prevent  the 
wrench  from  slipping." 

There  are  38,476  reindeer  in  Alaska,  accord- 
'  or  to  a  Government  report.  "In  twenty  years," 


the  report  says,  "  the  reindeer  industry  has  ele- 
vated the  Eskimos  in  northern  and  western 
Alaska  from  nomadic  hunters  and  fishermen  . .  . 
to  civilized,  thrifty  men,  having  in  their  herds  of 
reindeer  assured  support  for  themselves  and 
opportunity  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  sale  of 
meat  and  skins  to  the  white  men." 

Trafalgar  Square,  London,  saw  a  strange 
group  of  agitators  recently.  Discontented 
workers  and  political  agitators  have  in  their 
meetings  in  that  historic  square  frequently  been 
restrained  by  the  police ;  and  lately  the  police 
themselves  met  in  the  same  place  to  complain 
of  their  grievances !  They  claimed  that  their 
pay  of  27  shillings  ($6.50)  a  week  was  insufficient. 
A  New  York  policeman  would  probably  think 
that  that  sum  was  about  the  right  amount  for  a 
day's  work. 

Coney  Island  is  supposed  to  be  a  summer  re- 
sort, but  Snow  Birds,  Polar  Bears,  and  Arctics 
disported  themselves  in  the  surf  there  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  These  are  the  names  of  the  all-winter 
swimming  clubs,  whose  members  believe  in  a 
daily  dip  throughout  the  year.  The  water's 
temperature  on  the  festival  day  was  35  degrees ; 
the  air  was  two  degrees  warmer ;  so  both  bathers 
and  onlookers  escaped  freezing. 

Horace  Vose,  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
sometimes  known  as  the  "  turkey  king,"  recently 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  began 
raising  turkeys  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
for  many  years  he  made  a  practice  of  sending 
a  monster  turkey  to  the  White  House  for 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  last  turkey  that  he 
sent  was  apparently  outclassed  by  one  from 
Kentucky,  Vose*s  bird  weighing  37  pounds  and 
the  Kentucky  turkey's  weight  being  39^  pounds. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Sun  " 
inquires  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett's  use  of  the  word  "  transpired  "  in  the 
sentence ;  "  Lastly,  Mrs,  Moldon,  it  transpired, 
had  her  ways."  The  "  Sun  "  sidesteps  as  to  the 
question,  though  it  suggests  that  the  word  here 
may  have  its  undisputed  meaning  of  "  leaked 
out,"  but  makes  this  delicious  interrogatory 
comment  on  the  popular  novelist:  "Isn't  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett,  who  makes  a  book  a  week, 
rather  an  English  writer  than  a  writer  of  Eng- 
lish ?" 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  President  of  the  American 
Housewives'  League,  in  the  current  "  Ladies' 
Home  Journal "  says  that  American  wives  are 
as  a  rule  ignorant  as  to  the  prices  and  quality 
of  articles  required  in  housekeeping,  and  in  so 
far  are  inefficient  housekeepers.  She  tells  of 
overcharges  by  grocers  and  other  tradesmen 
which  a  good  bargainer  would  not  permit ;  and 
says  that  by  sharp  questioning  she  induced  a 
grocer  recently  to  reduce  his  price  for  storage 
eggs  from  fifty  cents  a  dozen  to  thirty  cents. 
This  was  a  triumph  of  which  few  women  would 
be  capable ;  but  the  ability  to  make  good  bar- 
gains can  be  cultivated. 
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lellins  Food.properly  prepared.possesses 
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BOSTON  ELECTS 
A  MAYOR 

In  choosing  James  M.  Curley  to  be  Mayor 
for  at  least  two  years,  the  city  of  Boston  has 
not  improved  its  political  reputation.  A  little 
less  than  ten  years  ago  two  men  by  the  name 
of  Curley  were  convicted  of  imf)ersonating 
two  other  men  at  a  civil  service  examination 
for  letter  carriers.  One  of  them,  on  the  day 
following  his  incarceration,  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  as  a  reward  for 
this  act  of  neighborly  kindness  to  a  man 
whose  family  needed  assistance.  Fortunately, 
the  Legislature  took  another  view  of  the  act 
and  declared  his  seat  vacant.  It  is  the  other 
man  by  the  name  of  Curley,  who,  after  being 
an  .\lderman  and  later  a  member  of  Congress, 
has  now  been  chosen  Mayor  of  Boston.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  ten  years  has  appar- 
ently not  made  much  difference  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Boston  electorate  with  regard  to 
such  an  act ;  for  in  his  campaign  Mr.  Curley 
did  not  suffer  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
served  a  jail  sentence  for  undertaking  to 
hoodwink  the  United  States  Government,  but 
rather  profited  by  it. 

The  view  thus  expressed  by  the  voters  of 
Boston  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand.  It 
is  the  primitive,  tribal  view,  which  regards 
government  as  naturally  hostile,  and  a  neigh- 
borly act  all  the  more  creditable  if  it  is  done 
at  some  risk  of  incurring  governmental  dis- 
pleasure. It  is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
inconsistency  of  trusting  the  protection  of 
the  public  service  to  a  man  who  has  attempted 
to  break  down  its  safeguards. 

'I'here  were  other  reasons,  however,  for 
the  election  of  Mr.  (hurley  besides  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  jailed  by  the  United  States. 
in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Curley 's  campaign  was 
brilliant  and  shrewd.  Like  his  opi>:)nent 
Mr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Curley  is  a  Democrat,  and 
therefore  had  no  need  to  fear  mere  partisan 
attacks.  Voung,  personally  attractive,  gifted 
with  a  fine  voice,  witty,  and  quick  at 
repartee,  Mr.  Curley  won  a  host  of  support- 


ers by  virtue  of  his  frank  and  gracious 
manner.  Thousands  of  the  common  people 
of  Boston  felt  that  he  could  be  trusted  with 
their  interests.  A  good  many  people  w* ho 
do  not  like  to  include  themselves  with  the 
common  herd  regarded  his  ingratiating  meth- 
ods as  the  deliberate  attempt  of  a  clever  man 
to  make  himself  "solid''  with  the  people. 
Mr.  Curley,  moreover,  profited  by  his  attitude 
toward  immigration.  In  Congress  he  had 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  opposition  to  the 
attempt  to  restrict  the  number  of  incoming 
aliens.  Of  course  this  won  him  the  favor  of 
the  steamship  companies  and  also  enabled 
him  to  make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the 
growing  Jewish  and  Italian  voters.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strong  financial  and  business 
interests  that  were  behind  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Kenny,  enabled  Mr.  Curley  to  emphasize  his 
claims  as  the  man  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Curley  won  him  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy.  He  was  probably  made 
too  much  of  a  target  and  was  consequently 
regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  perse- 
cuted man.  The  abuse  of  him  grew  tedious 
and  tended  to  put  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Kenny  in  the  position  of  those  who  claimed 
to  be  holier  and  more  righteous  than  their 
opponents. 

Probably,  however,  the  root  of  the  whole 
difficulty  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Boston  population  which  has  been 
educated  to  the  point  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship does  not  reside  within  the  Boston  city 
limits:  It  is  an  obstacle  to  good  city  gov- 
ernment in  Boston  that  a  large  part  of  its 
real  population  refuses  to  be  politically  identi- 
fied with  the  city.  On  only  one  side  of  Bos- 
ton does  the  boundary  line  stretch  out  to 
include  the  suburban  population.  The  com- 
fortable suburban  towns  and  cities  seem  to  lack 
the  intellectual  and  mora!  vision  to  understand 
the  necessity  of  a  united  metropolitian  com- 
munity in  order  to  secure  the  balance  which 
will  give  democracy  a  fair  chance. 

Under    these    circumstances   the  kind  of 
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influence  which  has  created  and  maintained 
Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  City,  and  which 
has  been  growing  in  Boston,  has  a  better 
chance  than  it  otherwise  would  have.  In  this 
respect  Boston  is  at  least  twenty-five  years 
behind  New  York,  and  it  will  continue  to 
trail  behind  as  long  as  its  educated  citizens  in 
any  large  number  refuse  to  take  their  part 
in  the  burdens  of  city  government,  refuse  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  democracy,  refuse  to 
see  in  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  a  modem 
pilgrim,  and  consider  him  instead  as  an  in- 
truder ;  and  so  long  as  in  any  considerable 
number  those  whose  families  have  long  been 
identified  with  Massachusetts  tend  to  believe 
that  those  who  are  wise  are  changing  their 
residences  and  business  headquarters  from 
Boston  to  other  places.  There  is  more  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  newly  arrived  immigrant 
who  really  believes  in  America,  even  though 
his  political  ideas  are  primitive,  than  from  the 
American  of  long  American  pedigree  who 
sees  in  the  new  phases  of  democracy  only  an 
attack  upon  his  own  privileges  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  cherished  traditions. 

AT   IT   AGAIN 

The  spoilsmen  in  Congress  are  "  at  it  " 
again.  They  are  hungry  for  offices.  They 
always  have  been  hungry.  They  are  hun- 
grier than  ever  now  because  the  present 
Administration  has  not  given  them  as  many 
as  they  expected.  Can  they  get  more  ^ 
Directly.^     No.     Indirectly?     Perhaps. 

The  indirect  means  is  to  tack  on  to  some 
bill,  the  passage  of  which  is  necessary  for  the 
general  good,  a  provision  throwing  open 
certain  offices.  This  provision,  so  attached, 
has  come  to  be  known  as  a  "  rider  " — the 
sort  of  thing  that  might  possibly  ride  on  the 
top  of  a  big  wave  of  necessary  legislation, 
but  which  as  a  separate  measure  Congress 
would  never  enact.  Slipped  in  with  the 
general  appropriation,  it  goes  to  the  President 
As  a  separate  bill  he  would  never  sign  it ; 
but,  though  with  a  wry  face,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  may  let  it  pass  in  his  conscientious 
anxiety  to  afford  general  relief. 

President  Wilson  has  advocated  the  merit 
system.  He  has  been  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League.  Yet 
the  spoilsmen  have  not  hesitated  to  try  to 
circumvent  him. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  first  "  rider  "to  come 
before  him — the  labor  provision  added  to  the 
Sundry  Civil  Bill  last  spring — had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  merit  system.    Perhaps  not.  But 


it  was  an  objectionable  rider,  and  President 
Taft  had  rejected  this  ver>'  bill  on  account  of 
it.  President  Wilson  signed  the  bill  with  the 
"rider."  The  success  of  the  subterfuge 
encouraged  civil  service  destroyers  to  adopt 
similar  methods.  Hence  the  Income  Tax, 
Currency,  and  Urgent  Deficiency  Bills  passed 
at  the  recent  special  session  of  Congress 
withdrew  many  desirable  positions  from  the 
merit  system  and  returned  them  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  party  faithful. 

Their  latest  proposal  is  the  most  impudent 
of  all — namely,  to  withdraw  the  assistant 
postmasters  from  the  operation  of  the  civil 
service  rules  and  the  competitive  merit  sys- 
tem. It  goes  without  saying  that  no  person 
should  hold  the  office  of  assistant  postmaster 
whose  capacity  and  efficiency  have  not  been 
thoroughly  tested.  The  present  classification 
of  assistant  postmasters  benefited,  first,  the 
incumbents  who  have  won  their  places  by 
merit.  Second,  it  has  benefited  ever}'  subor- 
dinate by  offering  an  inpentive  tp  ambition. 
Third,  it  has  induced  better  men  to  enter  the 
service.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cool 
proposition  to  disorganize  the  whole  system 
into  its  former  chaos  would  be  bad  enough  ; 
it  is  doubly  so  at  a  time  when  the  postal  sav- 
ings bank  and  parcel  post  system  make  it 
much  more  essential  than  evef  to  keep  poli- 
tics out  of  the  service. 

President  Wilson  should  meet  this  attempt 
with  the  announcement  that  he  will  veto  any 
bill  containing  such  a  rider.  This  has  already 
been  anticipated  by  Representative  Moon,  of 
Tennessee,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  and 
who  asks,  "  Whom  did  the  people  of  the 
United  States  elect  ?  Did  they  elect  only 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet  ?  No. 
They  elected  the  whole  Democratic  party. 
And  none  but  Democrats  should  be  put  on 
guard."  Mr.  Moon  represents  a  view  of 
public  service  which  the  President  certainly 
cannot  wish  to  encourage. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  CANAL  ZONE 

The  chief  argument  advanced  for  amend- 
ing, or  modifying  by  decree,  the  act  of  Con- 
gress which  provides  that  the  Canal  Zone 
shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  single 
executive  head  has  been  that  no  one  man 
could  be  found  who  combined  in  his  single 
person  the  triple  qualification  of  soldier,  sani^ 
tarian,  and  civil  governor.  That  this  objec- 
tion, first  raised  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Civil  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  since  August  last,  is 
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groundless  a  current  rumor  may  be  taken  to 
show. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  planning  to  offer  the  position  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Major-General 
Wood,  who  will  probably  soon  be  relieved 
of  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  pass  upon  the  truth  of  this  rumor,  it  is 
worth  considering  in  relation  to  Governor 
Metcalfe's  notion  that  a  commission  of  three 
men  should  be  substituted  for  a  single  gov- 
ernor. 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  He  served 
as  surgeon  in  the  army  from  1886  until  the 
Spanish  War.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties he  went  to  the  front  as  Colonel  of  the 
Rough  Riders.  The  end  of  the  war  found 
him  with  the  rank  of  Major-General  of 
Volunteers.  He  was  then  appointed  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Cuba,  holding  that  place 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Cuban  nation 
in  1902.  His  work  as  a  constructive  sani- 
tarian during  the  American  occupation  is  too 
recent  to  have  been  forgotten.  He  has 
served  likewise  as  Governor  of  the  Moro 
provinces  in  the  Philippines.  This  brief 
review  of  General  Wood's  career  as  soldier, 
sanitarian,  and  civil  governor  is  here  cited 
not  in  attempted  proof  that  he  is  the  only 
man  in  the  country  fit  for  the  position  of 
(Jovemor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  but  merely  as 
an  illustration  of  that  training  and  wide  experi- 
ence in  constructive  achievement  which  have 
come  to  more  than  one  officer  in  the  United 
States  army. 

Colonel  Goethals's  name,  of  course,  is 
almost  the  synonym  for  efficiency  and  versatil- 
ity. If  he  cared  to  undertake  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  (^anal  which  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully completed,  he  would  of  course  make 
an  ideal  appointee.  The  mention  of  Wood 
and  Goethals,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  list  of  available  material. 

I'he  argument  advanced  for  a  commission 
at  Panama  can  be  made  with  equal  lack  of 
force  against  the  retention  of  every  single 
executive  head  in  our  Government. 

STATB   CONSTABULARIBS 
NEBDED 

The  Outlook  believes  that  the  p)ower  which 
makes  the  law  should  share  the  responsibility 
for  its  enforcement.  Local  ordinances  can 
best  be  enforced  by  local  police.  State  laws 
by  State  police,  and  National  laws  by  agents 
of   the  Central  Government.     The  Central 


Government  is  not  satisfied  to  depend  solely 
upon  the  efforts  of  State  and  city  officials  to 
mpe  out  counterfeiting  or  to  prevent  the 
theft  of  the  mails.  It  insists  upon  employing 
men  directly  responsible  to  itself.  When  the 
city  of  New  York  desires  to  prevent  the 
shipping  of  dirty  milk  to  its  markets,  it  relies 
not  upon  local  health  officers  but  up)on  in- 
spectors under  its  direct  control.  In  each  of 
the  cases  in  question,  to  the  advantage  which 
comes  from  the  immediate  responsibility  of 
the  police  power  to  legislative  authority,  there 
is  the  added  advantage  that  there  is  littie  or 
no  temptation  to  favor  local  interests  and 
local  prejudices. 

The  growing  demand  for  State  constabu- 
lary forces  to  supplement,  even  if  not  to  sup- 
plant, the  local  officers  of  peace  can  be  justified 
theoretically  by  the  reasons  here  given,  and 
practically  by  reference  to  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  troops  of  mounted  State 
police  in  Pennsylvania  and  Nevada.  The 
Pennsylvania  troop  in  particular,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Groome,  can  be  pointed 
to  as  an  example  of  the  value  of  such  an 
organization. 

ARGUMENTS 

FOR   STATE   POLICE 

In  the  New  York  **  Evening  Post,"  which 
has  recently  been  conducting  a  campaign  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  constabulary 
in  New  York,  Detective  William  J.  Bums 
writes :  '*  Nobody  in  the  larger  cities  really 
comprehends  the  spread  of  crime  in  the 
country  districts  of  the  State.  It  is  deplor- 
able. Something  has  got  to  be  done  in  this 
direction,  and  the  easiest  way  to  better  con- 
ditions and  put  a  stop  to  the  activities  of 
the  criminally  inclined  is  the  creation  of 
a  State  constabulary,  a  swift-moving  body 
of  mounted  men  who  can  cover  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country.  .  .  .  When  organized,  they 
should  be  split  up  into  small  detachments 
and  sent  out  to  patrol  all  the  desolate 
stretches  of  country  road.  The  idea  is  to 
make  criminals  feel  that,  no  matter  how 
lonely  a  farm-house  may  be,  a  State  con- 
stable will  be  within  call.  Link  these  patrols 
by  a  system  of  telephones,  and  you  will  have 
the  entire  State  covered  as  thoroughly  as  a 
city  like  New  York.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  that  must  appeal  to  any  one  who  has 
first-hand  knowledge  of  running  criminals  to 
earth  is  that  it  would  sim])lify  the  tracking  of 
men  who  are  wanted.  The  local  police  offi- 
cers are  no  good  for  getting  such  men.     A 
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State  constabularj'  would  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  criminals  from  the  cities  to  hide 
in  the  rural  districts." 

Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  who  has  recently 
been  suggested  for  the  position  of  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York  Cit}%  writing 
likewise  to  the  "  Post,"  adds  still  another 
argument  to  that  advanced  by  Detective^ 
Burns.  He  says :  "  After  some  years  of 
experience  in  the  National  Guard  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  State  constabulary  is  necessary-. 
I  recall  being  ordered  out  for  duty  in  the 
Brooklyn  car  strikes  back  in  the  nineties. 
Brooklyn  was  transformed  into  an  armed 
camp.  Raw  boys  who  had  never  been  hard- 
ened for  outdoor  life  were  called  upon  to 
sleep  in  the  streets,  insufficiently  fed  and  ill 
clad.  A  considerable  number  of  the  guards 
died  of  pneumonia  contracted  during  that 
tour  of  duty.  Seven  thousand  men,  lacking 
in  training  or  capacity  for  that  kind  of  service, 
were  called  away  from  their  occupations, 
when  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  properly 
drilled  and  led,  could  have  smashed  the  back- 
bone of  the  disorderly  element  in  a  couple  of 
days.  The  National  Guard  need  all  the  time 
they  have  to  attend  to  their  regular  duties. 
Moreover,  the  possibility  of  being  ordered 
out  for  strike  duty  hinders  enlisting.*' 

A  striking  example  of  the  value  of  such  a 
"  foreign "  police  force  has  been  recently 
given  to  all  towns  near  the  great  aqueduct, 
now  nearly  built,  to  supply  New  York  City 
with  water.  The  city  has  mounted  police 
along  the  whole  line  of  construction  to  patrol 
the  roads  and  keep  peace  among  the  laborers. 

OPIUM    IN    THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Opium  is  a  dreadful  thing  except  when 
used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  principal 
seat  of  its  ravages  has  been  China.  Some  years 
ago  our  Government,  moved  by  the  sight  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  China  suf- 
fering directly  or  indirectly  from  drug  habits, 
called  the  nations  together  to  consider  meas- 
ures of  reform.  Yet  at  that  time  we  had  no 
law  of  our  own  prohibiting  the  improper 
importation  of  opium.  Such  a  law  was 
passed  only  just  in  time  to  save  our  credit  in 
Shanghai,  where  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  met.  At  the  Hague  Opium  Confer- 
ence last  summer  the  fact  that  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  opium  was  un- 
regulated here  was  a  source  of  chagrin  to  our 
representatives.  They  promii^ed  that  the 
necessary  legislation  should  be  passed,    ^'ery 


shortiy,  according  to  the  Hague  agreement, 
the  Dutch  Government  will  call  a  formal 
meeting  to  name  a  date  for  the  agreement  to 
go  into  effect,  and  will  also  ask  if  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  acted  as  it  promised. 

Accordingly  legislation  was  prepared,  the 
result  not  only  of  years  of  expert  study  of  the 
shameful  conditions  under  which  we  have  been 
living,  but  also  the  result  of  an  agreement 
between  the  wholesale  druggists  and  business 
men  of  the  country  with  the  President,  Secre- 
tarj'  of  State,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>^ 

OUR   DUTY 

•  

What  must  be  our  programme  }  First  of 
all,  prohibit  the  importation  of  smoking  opium. 
This  we  have  already  done. 

Second,  check  the  manufacture  of  opium. 
We  no  longer  allow  its  importation  except 
for  medicinal  purposes.  Hence  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  one  to  import  crude  or  raw  opium 
into  the  United  States  and  so  to  manufacture 
smoking  opium.  But — and  here  is  the  dan- 
ger point — it  is  possible  to  grow  the  poppy, 
notably  on  the  Pacific  slope,  produce  ophmi 
from  it,  and,  under  the  Act  of  1890,  secure  a 
license  and  manufacture  such  product  into 
smoking  opium.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  smoking  opium  because  of  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  United  Statses,  certain  persons 
declare  that  they  intend  to  grow  the  poppy  in 
this  countr>'  and  manufacture  it  into  smoking 
opium  for  domestic  use  and  for  export ! 

How  may  they  be  checked  }  By  putting 
a  prohibitive  internal  revenue  tax  on  all 
smoking  opium  made  here,  and  by  requiring 
so  heavy  a  bond  of  the  prospective  manufac- 
turers as  to  deter  them  from  their  purpose. 
Accordingly,  the  legislation  which,  to  its 
great  credit,  the  House  passed  tmanimously, 
and  which  the  Senate  has  now  passed, 
would  impose  a  tax  of  $200  a  pound 
(instead  of  the  present  $10),  and  would 
require  a  $100,000  bond  (instead  of  the 
present  $5,000  bond).  Moreover,  a  minimum 
penalty  of  a  $10,000  fine  or  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  five  years,  or  both,  would 
be  imposed  ever}*  time  the  act  was  violated. 
Finally,  provision  is  made  for  the  summary 
forfeiture  and  destruction  of  all  smoking 
opium  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  third  thing  to  do  in  checking  opium 
abuse  is  to  prohibit  the  export  This  has 
been  provided  for  by  a  bill  passed  by  both 
House  and  Senate  when  they  passed  the  bill 
regulating  the  manufacture  of  opium. 

The  fourth  thing  is  to  regulate  the  domes 
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tic  traffic.  Last  summer  the  House  passed 
a  measure  which  has  not  yet  been  acted  on 
by  the  Senate.  It  requires  every  person  who 
distributes  any  opium  or  coca  leaves  or  any 
of  their  derivatives  to  register  his  name 
with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
to  pay  a  tax  of  a  dollar  a  year.  The  bill 
prohibits  any  business  of  this  nature  without 
such  registry  and  prohibits  any  selling  of 
these  drugs  except  on  the  purchaser's  order 
on  a  form  to  be  issued  in  blank  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  this  order  to  be 
kept  for  two  years  so  that  it  may  be  accessi- 
ble for  inspection  by  Federal  and  State  offi- 
cials, the  purchaser  to  keep  a  duplicate  order. 
The  bill  prohibits  any  unregistered  person 
from  transporting  these  drugs  from  State  to 
State,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  such 
person  to  have  the  drugs  in  his  possession ; 
such  possession  is  made  a  presumptive  vio- 
lation of  the  act.  For  any  violation  the 
penalty  is  a  $2,000  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  bill  has  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Confer- 
ence, now  in  session  at  Washington,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  covertly 
opposed  by  the  illicit  dealers. 

The  reason  for  such  a  law  is  plain.  The 
enocmous  increase  in  our  opium  consumption 
b  due  to  the  facility  with  which  the  drug  has 
been  placed  within  reach  of  the  individual. 
We  have  had  a  shameless  inter-State  traffic. 
Of  what  use  is  it  for  the  several  States  to 
prevent  the  indiscriminate  sales  of  such  nar- 
cotics when  the  Federal  Government's  fail- 
ure to  control  inter-State  traffic  largely  nulli- 
fies their  efforts  ? 

We  trust  that  the  Senate  will  take  earliest 
possible  action  on  this  bill,  thus  terminating 
a  satisfactory  record  of  anti-opium  legisla- 
tion, redeeming  our  international  pledges, 
and  lessening  the  evils  to  public  health  and 
to  public  morals  at  home. 

THE    MEXICAN    WAR  : 
PRISONERS   AND    REFUGEES 

There  is  no  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  yet  United  States  troops  have 
under  guard  and  are  feeding  many  Mexican 
soldiers  and  officers. 

This  singular  situation  followed  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Federal  Mexican  forces  at  Oji- 
naga  soon  after  the  arrival  of  General  Villa  to 
take  command  against  them  in  person.  The 
Federals  say  that  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted ;  Villa  says  not.     At  all  events,  prac- 


tically the  whole  Federal  army  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande.  Their  chief  commander,  General 
Mercado,  came  with  them.  The  "  rebels," 
or  Constitutionalists,  dared  not  fire  upon  their 
retreating  enemies  for  fear  of  doing  injury  in 
Presidio  beyond  the  American  border.  Evi- 
dentiy  our  Government  has  reversed  the  pol- 
icy first  followed  when  the  Federal  soldiers 
began  to  cross  the  river — namely,  to  disarm 
and  send  them  back.  Our  officers  have  now 
made  prisoners  of  the  Federals  and  have 
disarmed  them.  Huerta  is  said  to  have  de- 
manded their  release,  but  to  send  them  back 
would  seem  to  be  violating  that  principle  of 
neutrality  which  does  not  permit  one  of  two 
fighting  forces  to  make  a  convenient  retreat 
of  a  neutral's  territory  and  then  to  return 
thence  to  take  up  the  fighting  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  As  to  the  principle  involved,  we 
may  quote  Woolsey's  "  International  Law  :" 

Asylum  is  allowed  within  neutral  ter^tory 
and  waters  to  a  defeated  or  fugitive  belligerent 
force,  and  the  victor  must  stop  his  pursuit  at 
the  borders.  The  conditiolis,  however,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  refugees  shall  be  received  are 
not  absolutely  setUed.  In  the  case  of  troops 
fleeing  across  the  borders^  justice  requires  that 
they  shall  be  protected,  not  as  bodies  of  soldiers 
witn  arms  in  their  hands,  but  as  individual  sub- 
jects of  a  friendly  state :  they  are,  we  believe, 
m  practice  generally  disarmed,  and  supported 
in  their  place  of  shelter  at  the  expense  of  their-, 
sovereign.  The  other  course  would  be  un- 
friendly, as  protected  soldiers  might  issue  forth 
from  a  friend's  territory  all  ready  for  battle  ; 
and  would  also  tend  to  convert  the  neutral  soil 
into  a  theater  of  war. 

Imagine  Huerta*s  remarks  if  he  should  be 
asked  to  pay  for  the  support  of  his  runaway 
soldiers  in  the  United  States ! 

THE   PROGRESS   OF   THE 
INSURGENTS 

Villa*s  victory  at  Ojinaga  leaves  that  part 
of  Mexico  north  of  a  line  drawn  east  and 
west  through  Chihuahua  almost  clear  of 
Federal  soldiers.  Doubtiess  Villa  will  now 
move  southward,  attack  Torreon,  and,  if  he 
succeeds  there,  march  on  toward  Mexico  Cit>'. 
He  says  that  he  will  later  control  Mexico 
with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  he 
will  attempt  to  join  General  Carranza  at 
Guadalajara,  whence  the  combined  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  or  more  will  begin  a 
march  toward  Mexico  City.  In  reading 
Villa's  boastful  announcement,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Chihuahua  is 
almost  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  as  the  Federal  forces  retreat  they 
are  becoming  more  concentrated  and  nearer 
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their  base  of  supplies.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  already  Constitutionalist  forces  in 
Victoria,  far  to  the  southeast  of  Chihuahua, 
and  they  may  attack  Tampico  again  at  any 
time.  Zapata's  incessant  guerrilla  attacks  on 
towns  directly  south  of  Mexico  City  are  also  a 
considerable  element  in  the  military  situation. 
Huerta  is  straining  every  nerve  to  meet 
his  constantly  increasing  financial  difficulties. 
Last  week  he  issued  a  decree  diverting  into 
his  warchest  the  custom-house  receipts,  which 
have  been  applied  to  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  Practically  this  means  suspension  of 
payment  by  Mexico  on  its  obligations.  This, 
it  is  reported,  has  evoked  representations  to 
the  United  States  by  European  Governments 
whose  citizens  or  subjects  are  creditors  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

RED   CROSS    RELIEF   TO   THE 
MEXlCAiNS 

It  is  cheering  to  learn  that  the  Red  Cross 
is  co-operating  in  every  way  with  our  army 
on  the  Texan  border.  At  Presidio,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  opposite  the  Mexican  town  of 
Ojinaga,  there  are  between  two  and  three 
hundred  persons  in  the  Red  Cross  hospital. 
In  the  town  there  have  been  nearly  thirty- 
four  hundred  Mexican  Federal  soldiers,  and 
^ver  a  thousand  women,  besides  many  chil- 
dren, who  belong  to  the  families  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  by  the  Federals,  and  who  followed 
them  from  Chihuahua.  These  have  now  left 
under  our  army  escort  for  a  four-day  march 
to  Marfa,  from  which  point  they  are  to  be 
transported  by  railway  to  Fort  Bliss,  near 
El  Paso,  a  long  distance  farther  up  the 
border.  The  Red  Cross  will  also  care  for 
these  persons,  and,  if  it  deems  advisable,  will 
arrange  to  put  nurses  on  the  trains  that 
carry  the  Mexicans  to  El  Paso.  From  El 
Paso  there  is  railway  connection  with  Chi- 
huahua, and  the  fugitives  will  probably  be 
sent  there. 

The  other  Mexicans  at  Presidio  came  from 
Ojinaga  and  its  vicinity.  They  will  doubt- 
less remain  at  Presidio  until  they  can  be  re- 
turned with  safety  to  Ojinaga. 

Unfortunately,  the  Red  Cross  has  so  far 
been  unable  to  send  women  nurses  to  Pre- 
sidio. The  conditions  there  are  so  poor  that 
the  first  agents  of  the  Red  Cross  had  for 
some  time  to  sleep  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
rtoor  of  the  tents  which  have  been  provided 
for  the  wounded  and  also  for  the  use  of 
women  and  children.  So  far  the  American 
army    has   been    providing    rations    for    all 


these  refugees  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so. 

But  the  Red  Cross  is  not  confining  its 
Mexican  relief  to  this  side  of  the  border. 
From  the  province  of  Sinaloa  (adjoining  the 
province  of  Sonora  to  the  south)  there  have 
come  reports  of  severe  suffering  because  of 
the  loss  of  crops  last  summer  and  the  shut- 
ting down  of  all  the  mines.  Thousands  of 
F>ersons  there  are  in  great  need.  Accordingly, 
the  Red  Ooss  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  American  Consul  at  Nogales,  in  Sonora, 
and  an  American  physician  living  in  Sinaloa 
to  send  forthwith  a  car-load  of  food  supplies. 
For  this  initial  act  some  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars has  been  expended,  together  with  two. 
hundred  dollars  for  transportation  to  Fuerte, 
Sinaloa,  since  everything  has  to  go  on  mule- 
back  into  the  interior. 

THE   GERMAN    ARMY 

Last  week,  at  Strassburg,  the  capital  of 
what  the  Germans  know  as  the  Reichsland — 
better  known  here  as  Alsace-Lorraine — a 
military  court  martial  acquitted  the  oflicers 
accused  of  exceeding  their  authority  at  Zabern 
— or  Saverne,  as  the  French  call  it.  The 
occasion  of  the  trial  was  in  part  the  sabering 
of  a  lame  workman  by  an  army  oflficer  who 
resented  the  unfriendly  remarks  of  the  Alsa- 
tian populace,  and  could  vent  his  resentment 
only  on  this  unarmed  and  crippled  man. 
This  officer,  with  the  rest,  goes  scot  free. 

The  German  army  is  a  compound  of  two 
elements,  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic. 
It  is  aristocratic  in  its  officers.  It  is  demo- 
cratic in  its  rank  and  file.  Its  officers  are 
largely  members  of  the  upper  classes.  They 
go  into  the  army  with  an  inherited  sense  of 
social  superiority.  Their  authority  over  the 
recruits  is  absolute.  Perhaps  it  is  natural 
for  the  officers  to  think  that  their  authority 
over  civilians  should  also  be  absolute. 

At  all  events,  that  principle  has  obtained  in 
the  past.  In  1820  the  King  of  Prussia  de- 
creed that,  when  civil  authorities  were  unable 
to  suppress  disorders,  the  military  might  in- 
tervene at  once  without  waiting  for  those  in 
charge  of  local  governments  to  ask  them  to 
take  action.  This  decree  was  made  part  of 
recent  service  instructions  issued  to  the  army. 

Regarding  the  causes  of  trouble  at  Zabern, 
the  court  martial  declared  that  the  townsfolk 
insulted  officers  in  the  street  almost  daily ; 
that  the  officers  were  often  stoned;  it  was 
even  reported  that  shots  had  been  fired.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  officers  to  act  sharply 
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to  preserve  order.  But  this  meant  the  proo 
lamation  of  martial  law  at  will,  the  arbitrary 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  unarmed  civilians, 
the  breaking  open  of  private  domiciles,  and 
the  proposition  to  fire  upon  the  populace 
with  machine  guns.  The  action  of  the  offi- 
cer who  wounded  the  crippled  cobbler  with 
a  drawn  saber  the  court  martial  called  '*  puni- 
tive self-defense."  A  weak  cripple  could  not 
have  inflicted  any  bodily  harm  on  the  officer. 
The  lieutenant  was  not  defending  himself 
against  physical  but  moral  harm — namely, 
against  a  possible  blow  from  the  enraged 
civilian  1  The  disgrace  to  a  German  officer 
of  a  civilian's  blow  may  involve  the  resigna- 
tion of  that  officer  from  the  army. 

Is  this  the  German  nation  of  to-day  ?  No. 
This  is  not  even  the  German  army  of  to-day, 
which,  in  general,  represents  the  nation.  It 
simply  represents  what  is  left  of  the  intol- 
erant military  class  which  has  long  ruled 
Germany  and  which  has  done  so  because  no 
people  is  more  instinctively  inclined  towards 
maintaining  law  and  order  than  are  the  Ger- 
mans. 

THB   GERMAN 
CHANCELLOR 

The  Germans  have  come  to  see,  however, 
that  there  can  be  excess  in  the  methods  of 
maintaining  law  and  order.  The  old  plea 
th^t  "  the  King's  Coat "  justifies  any  arro- 
gance is  played  out.  Many  Germans  who  have 
worn  that  coat  are  as  sincere  democrats  as 
any  in  America.  They  have  long  chafed 
under  the  arrogance  of  army  officers.  The 
Zabem  incident  gives  them  a  chance  to  express 
their  feeling.  The  German  press  reflects 
that  feeling.  For  instance,  the  Munich 
illustrated  weekly  "  Jugend  "  shows  a  tiny 
militarist  shouting,  *'  Lieutenant,  arrest  that 
woman  "  (a  huge  Germania  who  has  divested 
herself  of  her  crown).  *'  Why."  replies  the 
lieutenant,  **  has  she  been  laughing  at  us  ?" 
•*  No,  worse  luck,"  is  the  answer ;  v  she  is 
weeping  for  us." 

But  the  press  is  not  the  only  outlet  for  the 
feeling  of  the  German  nation.  Parliament 
is  another  outlet.  And  Parliament  has  actu- 
ally censured  the  Imperial  Chancellor  regard- 
ing the  Zabern  affair. 

The  Chancellor's  popularity  with  the  peo- 
ple is  described  as  "shaky."  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  if  he  is  responsible  only  to 
the  Emperor  ?     It  makes  this  difference. 

Germany  has  been  growing  in  democracy. 
Little  by  litde  the  Chancellor  has,  willy-nilly, 


become  more  and  more  influenced  by  the 
nation. 

For  instance,  in  1907,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Chancellor — Prince  von  Bulow — actually  ap- 
pealed to  a  Parliamentary  majority  for  suf)- 
port,  as  a  condition  of  his  continuance  in 
office. 

Later  the  Reichstag  passed  a  resolution 
making  the  Chancellor  responsible  to  it,  but 
of  course  the  consent  of  Parliament's  upper 
house,  the  Bundesrath,  was  necessary  to  any 
such  change  in  the  Constitution. 

Then  came  the  failure  of  von  Billow's  finance 
plan  in  Parliament  and  his  consequent  resig- 
nation. Though  great  pains  were  taken  to 
explain  that  the  Prince  had  to  retire  because 
of  failing  health,  it  was  none  the  less  signifi- 
cant that  his  successor,  the  present  Chan- 
cellor, began  by  accepting  the  finance  plan  of 
the  Reichstag  majority,  which  the  late  Chan- 
cellor had  rejected. 

Thus,  perhaps  unconsciously,  precisely  the 
process  required  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
followed  in  Germany.  Henceforth,  unless 
these  indications  are  misleading,  the  German 
Chancellor  will  have  a  constitutional  status 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister, 

In  every  country  a  collision  between  autoc- 
racy and  democracy  has  resulted  in  but  one 
way.  This  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  also 
true  in  Germany.  The  resolutions  of  major- 
ities will  prevail. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  announcement 
of  his  retirement  from  Parliament  has  little, 
if  any,  political  significance,  no  matter  how 
great  its  personal  and  historical  importance. 
His  acrive  career  in  Parliament  closed  when 
he  last  spoke  there,  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  latest  fight  has  been 
for  tariff  reform — not  the  kind  of  tariff  reform 
we  have  had  in  this  country  leading  to  freer 
trade,  but  the  kind  leading  towards  protec- 
tion. Mr.  Chamberlain  was  insistent  that 
British  trade  was  going  to  the  dogs  if  there 
were  to  be  a  continuance  of  the  free  trade 
system.  At  the  time  when  he  was  going 
about  the  country  talking  in  this  way  at  many 
places  there  was  a  period  of  business  depres- 
sion, reflected  psychologically  in  the  British 
mind,  which  is  more  emotional  than  some 
people  think. 

But  what  an  ironical  comment  histor>'  has 
made!  In  the  year  1903,  when  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain launched  his  tariff  reform  campaign, 
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the  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
slightly  more  than  four  billion  dollars,  but  in 
the  decade  which  has  elapsed  it  has  not  only 
not  declined,  as  it  was  prophesied  it  would, 
but  has  advanced  to  the  almost  incredible 
figure  of  seven  billions. 

What  is  more  damaging  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain's  contentions,  exports  have  increased 
more  than  have  imports.  In  1903  they  were 
less  than  a  billion  and  a  half ;  they  are  now 
almost  three  billions  and  a  quarter. 

This  latest  phase  of  a  notable  career, 
however,  should  not  take  our  notice  from  the 
earlier  periods.  We  may  not  forget  that 
at  one  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  thought  to 
be  much  more  of  a  radical  than  is  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to-day.  We  may  not  forget  his 
opposition  to  Home  Rule.  Nor  may  we 
forget  his  remarkable  services  as  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies — a  p)osition  in  which  he 
achieved  high  distinction.  Nor  will  the  citi- 
zens of  Birmingham  in  particular,  where  he 
has  made  his  home,  forget  that  in  him  as 
Mayor,  and  later  as  Member  of  Parliament, 
they  found  a  foremost  protagonist  of  every- 
thing which  means  enlightened  municipal 
administration.  And  it  is  in  just  this  feature 
of  administration  that  British  genius  most 
excels. 

LABOR    WAR   IN 
SOUTH    AFRICA 

The  miners  of  South  Africa  have  gone  on 
strike.  This  is  a  far  different  affair  from  a 
mining  strike  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  Transvaal  the  question  is  one  not  merely 
of  labor,  no  matter  how  turbulent  the  spirits 
tiirned  loose,  as  was  shown  in  the  strike  last 
July.  This  is  bad  enough.  But  a  strike  on 
the  Rand  means  that  thousands  of  native 
miners  may  have  to  be  marched  back 
to  their  kraals  or  homes.  This  must  be 
done  by  the  Government  at  an  enormous 
cost. 

So  much  for  the  blacks.  As  for  the  whites, 
we  find  them  both  Boer  and  British.  The 
Boers  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

The  Rand  miners,  and  the  railway  workers, 
following  the  miners,  voted  to  join  in  a  gen- 
eral strike,  and  that  strike  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Trades  Federation.  The  South  African 
(iovernment  instantly  met  this  by  its  own 
proclamation  of  martial  law.  The  troops 
were  called  out  to  maintain  order.  The  CjOv- 
ernment  has  acted  with  Boer  severity.  Sev- 
eral hundred  persons  belonging  to  the  Trades 


Federation  had  barricaded  themselves  in  a 
hall.  The  Government  informed  them  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  martial  law,  it  must 
arrest  every  one  in  the  hall,  and  that  in  case 
of  contumacy  drastic  measures  would  be 
used.  The  most  drastic  measure  proved  to 
be  a  seven-pounder  field  gun.  After  it  was 
placed  in  position  the  Government  gave  the 
men  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to  yield, 
informing  them  that,  if  they  did  not  do  so, 
they  would  be  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
their  fortress.     They  surrendered. 

As  last  July,  under  similar  circumstances, 
so  now,  to  their  lasting  credit,  the  East  Indians 
in  South  Africa  agreed  to  drop  for  the 
time  being  their  **  passive  resistance  "  move- 
ment. As  could  nothing  else,  such  a  repeated 
showing  of  fine  public  spirit  in  refusing  to 
add  to  the  Government's  burdens,  due  to  the 
strike,  calls  attention  to  the  unsuspected 
quality  of  citizenship  which  the  people  of 
India  who  are  in  South  Africa  may  develop. 

RACIAL    WAR    IN 
SOUTH    AFRICA 

Somehow,  we  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  native  of  India  as  a  citizen. 
Neither  have  the  British.  The  natural  thing 
with  them,  it  would  seem,  has  been  to  regard 
the  rank  and  file  of  India's  hundreds  of 
millions  of  inhabitants  simply  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  whether  the 
East  Indians  arc  in.  their  own  land  or  in 
another. 

'I'his  has  been  specially  true  of  opinion 
among  the  South  African  employers  of  labor. 
Owing  to  the  poor  native  supply,  those  em- 
ployers have  had  to  depend  largely  upon 
Asia  for  workers,  particularly  for  plantation 
workers.  Acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
planters  of  Natal,  one  of  the  South  African 
states,  the  Government  of  that  state  per- 
suaded the  Government  of  India  to  allow 
Indian  labor  to  be  recruited  for  Natal  under 
a  system  of  indenture  not  far  removed  from 
slavery'.  Alluring  prospects  were  held  out  to 
the  Indian  recruits,  offering  opportunities  to 
acquire  land  and  afterwards  to  settie  on  it  as 
free  men  ;  thus  there  would  grow  up  a 
prosperous  and  contented  agricultural  com- 
munity. Many  East  Indians  came  over 
under  indenture,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
free  laborers  followed  them.  South  Africa 
has  greatly  profited  by  East  Indian  skilled 
labor. 

But  the  traditional  feeling  concerning  the 
natives  of  India  in  South  Africa  still  obtains. 
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*'  We  want  them  as  indentured  laborers,  not 
as  free  men/'  a  prominent  speaker  declared 
last  September  at  a  meeting  of  the  South 
African  Agricultural  Union.  Acting  in  this 
spirit,  some  years  ago  the  Natal  Government 
imposed  a  fifteen-dollar  tax,  to  apply  to  ever>' 
ex-indentured  East  Indian  or  descendant  of 
such  Indian ;  if  male,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  ; 
if  female,  under  the  age  of  thirteen.  This  de- 
vice would  compel  the  E^t  Indians  either  to 
quit  Natal  when  their  indenture  service  was 
over,  or  else,  as  would  be  more  probable,  so 
it  was  thought,  go  into  reindeijture. 

PASSIVE    RESISTANCE 

Last  year  the  South  African  Parliament — 
which  now  controls  the  provinces  of  Cap>e 
Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 
Transvaal,  as  well  as  Natal — passed  an  Im- 
migrants* Regulation  Act.  The  natives  of 
India  resident  in  these  provinces  recognized 
the  general  principle  underlying  this  act, 
which  was  the  right  of  South  Africa  to 
stop  Indian  immigration  if  it  so  chose.  But 
they  resented  the  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tion on  their  movements  from  province  to 
province  and  the  continuance  of  the  fifteen- 
dollar  tax.  Accordingly,  they  began  a  policy 
of  "  passive  resistance." 

The  most  notable  case  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  leader  of  the  Natal  Indians 
headed  a  march  of  Indians,  men,  women, 
and  children,  across  the  Natal-lVansvaal 
border,  as  a  protest  against  the  Government's 
course.  Having  refused  to  pay  a  fine  for 
transgressing  the  restrictions  on  movements 
across  the  provincial  border,  the  leader  was 
arrested  and  condemned  to  nine  months' 
imprisonment.  Other  men  and  women  as 
well  have  gone  to  prison  for  resisting  disabili- 
ties and  discriminations  which,  they  claim,  are 
not  needed'  to  protect  the  whites  and  are 
prejudicial  to  Indian  self-respect. 

But  the  event  which  has  most  infuriated 
the  East  Indians  was  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Natal  Supreme  Court,  by  which  marriages 
celebrated  according  to  Hindu  or  Mohamme- 
dan rites  cannot  be  recognized  as  monoga- 
mous, because  the  rites  thus  employed  are 
not  confined  solely  to  monogamous  mar- 
riages. Hence,  under  the  decision,  no  Hindu 
or  Mohammedan  wife  can  be  legally  recog- 
nized as  a  wife  in  Natal. 

The  East  Indian  population  of  Natal 
slightly  outnumbers  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion. If  it  is  interesting  to  observe  a  sharp 
racial  clash  in  the  Transvaal,  it  is  equally  inter 


esting  to  observe  this  longer  drawn  out  racial 
clash  in  Natal. 

A   WELCOME   MERGER 

The  most  important  news  given  the  edu- 
cational world  in  some  time  is  contained  in  a 
simultaneous  announcement  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versit}'  that  these  two  institutions  have  agreed 
to  work  henceforth  upon  a  co-operative  basis. 
President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  made  an  ad- 
mirable statement  of  the  conditions  which 
have  confronted  these  two  institutions  in  the 
past  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  beneficent 
merger  was  arranged.     He  says  : 

*'  Friends  of  Harvard  University  and  the* 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — and 
they  have  maiiy  friends  in  common — have 
long  deplored  the  rivalry  of  two  schools  of 
engineering  competing  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
river.  The  disadvantages  have  been  made 
even  more  evident  by  the  decision  of  the 
Institute  to  cross  the  Charles ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  an  arrangement  satisfactory 
to  both  parties  has  hitherto  been  very  great ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  obstacles  to  a  combination 
between  rival  institutions  supported  by  and 
serving  the  same  community  have  been  one 
of  the  grave  defects  of  higher  education  in 
America.  This  difficulty^  seems  at  last  to 
have  been  overcome  here  by  a  plan  for  co- 
operation in  the  conduct  of  one  school  of 
engineering  and  mining.  The  plan  is  favor- 
able to  both  institutions.  Both  gain  there- 
by. Which  gains  the  most  can  probably  not 
be  determined,  and  certainly  has  not  been 
computed,  for  the  leading  motive  with  the 
authors  of  agreement  has  lain  in  another 
plane.  Both  institutions  exist  for  the  pro- 
motion of  instruction  and  research.  Each  is 
a  means  to  an  end  larger  than  itself,  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole  ;  and 
that  both  acting  in  concert  can  further  this 
end  better  than  either  working  alone  cannot 
be  doubted.  By  the  combination  of  resources 
and  momentum  a  school  ought  to  be  main- 
tained unequaled  on  this  continent  and  per- 
haps in  the  Old  World." 

More  specifically,  the  agreement  between 
Harvard  and  Technology  provides  that  each 
institution  shall  be  unaffected  in  name,  or- 
ganization, or  tide  to  property,  but  that  the 
resources  of  each  are  to  be  so  utilized  that 
there  shall  be  little  or  no  overlapping  of 
function.  The  professors  in  the  departments 
of  mechanical,   electrical,  civil,  and  sanitary 
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engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy^  at  Har- 
vard will  be  given  the  corresponding  rank  in 
the  Institute  of  Technology.  Degrees  are 
to  be  granted  by  the  Institute  and  the  Uni- 
versity, acting  separately,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  enlarged  faculty  of  the 
former  institution.  The  President  of  Har- 
vard will  in  an  advisory  capacity  be  permitted 
to  share  in  the  election  of  any  future  presi- 
dent of  the  Technology.  This  agreement 
will  take  effect  when  the  Institute  opens  its 
new  buildings  upon  the  Cambridge  bank  of 
the  Charles  River  basin. 

I'oo  often  in  the  past  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  had  more  regard  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage than  for  the  common  cause  in  which 
they  are  all  supposedly  engaged.  Syracuse 
l^niversity,  for  instance,  has  recently  sought 
and  accepted  from  the  State,  of  New  York 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  forestry  school 
which  those  conversant  with  conditions  are 
almost  unanimous  in  saying  should  never  have 
been  diverted  from  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cornell.  Similar  instances  have 
occurred  in  the  West  between  institutions 
that  owe  their  support  to  a  common  source. 
This  merger  of  Harvard  and  Technology^  will, 
we  believe,  have  a  far-reaching  influence  for 
good  u]x>n  the  ideals  and  development  of 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  United 
States. 

ACCEPTED 
BUT   UNHUNG 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New 
York  City  was  founded  in  1825.  .  It  has 
always  had  an  honorable  history  as  the  main 
outlet  for  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
American  artists.  The  list  of  exhibitors  cov- 
ered by  the  Society's  two  exhibitions  a  year 
includes,  of  course,  the  chief  names  in  the 
history  of  American  art. 

lUit  for  some  time  there  has  been  dissatis- 
faction because  of  the  limited  opportunity  to 
show  pictures.  This  dissatisfaction  has  been 
felt  not  only  by  those  whose  pictures  were 
definitely  rejected  and  yet  who  felt  that  their 
works  were  worth  while  :  it  has  also  been 
felt  by  those  whose  work  was  recognized  as 
worth  while  by  the  National  Academy  and 
yet.  because  there  was  no  room,  these  pictures 
were  "accepted  but  not  hung." 

Last  week  about  sixty  artists  whose  pictures 
were  accepted  by  the  Jury  of  Selection  for 
the  National  Academy's  present  exhibition 
but  were  not  hung  for  lack  of  space  decided 
to  organize  their  own  exhibition.    Accordingly 


they  rented  rooms  at  16  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  and  have  had  their  pictures  hung 
there.  Thus  this  is  not  an  exhibition  of 
works  of  art  refused  by  the  Academy.  It  is 
not  even  an  organized  protest  against  the 
action  of  that  body.  It  is  simply  an  inde- 
pendent exhibition  of  works  of  art  accepted 
by  the  Academy  but  for  which  the  hanging 
committee  did  not  have  room. 

It  is  evident,  after  seeing  these  pictures 
and  comparing  them  with  those  at  the 
Academy,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  unhung 
canvases  would  not  have  materially  changed 
the  character  of  the  present  National  Academy 
exhibition.  Among  the  unhung  pictures  one 
finds,  it  is  true,  many  very  agreeable  and  some 
capital  canvases;  it  is  also  true  that  some 
pictures  hardly  seem  up  to  the  Academy 
average.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  good  sign  of 
vitality  that  the  painters  of  the  *'  accepted 
but  not  hung  ''  pictures  have  decided  to  show 
them  independently.  In  1877  just  such  a 
movement  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists,  which  in  1906  was 
united  with  the  National  Academy.  Just 
such  a  movement  also  led  to  the  formation 
in  Paris  of  a  rival  society  to  the  famous  old 
**  Salon." 

The  present  exhibition  will  have  well  ful- 
filled its  purpose  if  it  calls  public  attention 
to  the  fact,  first,  that  existing  facilities  for  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  metropolis  are 
inadequate ;  second,  that  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  works  of  art  at  the  Academy  exhi- 
bition this  year  hardly  give  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  work  being  done  by  our  artists. 

A    ROMANTIC 
PLAY 

Among  the  new  plays  which  set  at  defiance 
the  tradition  that  only  realism  or  indecency 
succeeds  is  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye's  **  A  Thou- 
sand Years  Ago."  a  play  of  romanticism  all 
compact  now  being  given  at  the  Shubert 
Theater  in  New  York  City.  It  is  a  phan- 
tasmagoria, brilliantly  staged,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  effectively  acted.  When  the  cur- 
tain rises  on  the  city  of  Peking,  walled  and 
sentineled,  and  a  gay  party  of  four  strolling 
players  come  dancing  on  the  stage,  the  leader 
with  the  old-fashioned  pipe  in  his  mouth,  rib- 
bons flying,  and  irresponsible  gayety  flowing 
like  a  current  of  air,  one  is  a  thousand  miles 
from  Broadway  and  a  thousand  years  from 
the  twentieth  centur}'. 

Mr.  MacKaye  has  never  lacked  courage,  and 
sometimes  his  courage  has  been  greater  than 
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his  stagecraft.  In  this  case  he  has  aimed  at  a 
definite  result.  At  a  bound  he  takes  his  hearers 
out  of  the  domain  of  reality  and  carries  them  to 
impossible  Cliina  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  an 
impossible  storj-.  The  motive,  which  comes 
from  the  Persian  '^I'housand  and  One  Tales/' 
is  not  unfamiliar.  It  is  the  love  of  the  Em- 
peror's daughter  for  the  beggar,  who,  of 
course,  turns  out  to  be  a  prince ;  and  the 
central  incident  of  the  play  is  the  abdication 
of  the  Emperor  for  one  day  in  favor  of  the 
chief  player  on  condition  that  he  shall  either 
restore  his  daughter's  cheerfulness  or  that  the 
player  shall  lose  his  head.  This  p)erilous  wager 
the  player  gayly  accepts,  and  wins  after  much 
vicissitude.  The  play  (which  is  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  has  the  assist- 
ance of  extremely  effective  stage  mounting 
and  management.  The  scenery  is  of  the 
new  order,  and  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  a  setting  which,  in  depart- 
ing from  realism,  produces  the  effect  of  real- 
ity. One  of  the  most  effective  pictures  is  the 
dream  of  the  Princess,  in  which  she  sees  the 
mummers,  her  maid,  and  the  man  she  love§ 
running  up  a  hill  outlined  against  the  sky. 
'I'he  faces  are  lighted  by  some  subterranean 
flame,  and  the  whole  scene  appeals  strongly 
to  the  imagination.  More  than  once  Mr. 
MacKaye  writes  with  the  free,  bold  hand 
with  which  he  long  ago  familiarized  his  read- 
ers.   The  disguised  lover  says  to  the  Princess  : 

"  I  hear  you,  yet 
I  hear  IHce  one  who  dies  out  on  the  desert 
And  dreams  he  hears  sweet  water  tinkling. 

Lady. 
I  parch  and  drink  dream  water.    Would  you 

dash 
That  boon  from  my  souFs  lips  ?'* 

Many  lovers  have  tried  to  win  her  by  guess- 
ing the  three  riddles ;  they  are  already  im- 
mured in  dungeons  awaiting  their  doom. 
The  first  riddle  is  in  these  happy  phrases : 

"  Tell  me,  O  friend  I  what  is  that  flower 
Which,  dyine,  steals  its  lover's  breath 
And,  being  dead,  still  blooms  in  death, 
Living  beyond  its  little  hour 
To  grow  more  sweet  in  fragrance  as  it  grows 
in  memory?'* 

DR.   SATO   AND   AN 
AMERICAN    FARM 

In  an  article  in  last  week's  Outlook  on  Dr. 
Sato,  the  new  Japanese  exchange  lecturer  to 
the  United  States,  (lail  Cleland  wrote  :  *'  The 
greatest  need  of  his  home  land  just  then  was 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  lands  in 
Hokkaido,  and  so  he  studied  practical  Amer- 


ican agriculture  by  working  on  the  H  or  ton 
farm  in  New  York."  Horton  farm  should 
have  read  Houghton  Farm.  Mr.  Cleland's 
article  was  written  after  a  personal  interview 
with  Dr.  Sato  in  Japan,  a  fact  which,  making 
due  allowance  for  a  foreigner  s  pronunciation 
of  our  unphonetic  language,  was  responsible 
for  the  error,  which  we  take  this  occasion  of 
correcting. 

Houghton  Farm  was  the  country  home  of 
Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  one  of  the  founders 
of  The  Outlook,  and  for  ten  years  its  presi- 
dent. He  was  a  leader  in  the  development 
of  scientific  agricultural  education  in  this 
country.  At  his  farm  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  he  made  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  establish  in  this  country  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Gilbert  and  Lawes  of  Rotham- 
stead,  England.  Some  of  the  reports  of 
investigations  carried  on  at  Houghton  Farm 
over  thirty  years  ago  to  determine  the  proper 
method  of  growing  Indian  corn  are  still  con- 
sidered of  value  in  modern  schools  of  agri- 
culture. 

Dr.  Sato  was  one  of  the  young  men  who 
came  to  Houghton  Farm  to  study  and  work 
under  the  scientists  in  Mr.  Valentine's  em- 
ploy. He  is  remembered  to  this  day  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  among  these  students 
— a  man  able  and  willing  to  work  throughout 
the  da>'  at  any  manual  labor  which  might 
fall  to  his  lot,  and,  when  his  work  was  done, 
equally  able  to  take  part  in  the  social  life  of 
his  scientific  instructors. 

THE  JEWISH 
ARTS    EXHIBIT 

Conspicuous  among  the  decorations  in  the 
concert  hall  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  where  the  Ebchibidon  of  Jewish  Arts 
taught  in  the  Bezalel  School  of  Handicrafts  of 
Jerusalem  was  held  last  week,  was  a  small  flag, 
two  blue  bands  crossing  a  white  ground  and 
a  blue  star  in  the  center.  *'  That  is  the  flag 
of  the  Jewish  nation,"  was  the  reply  to  an 
inquiry  regarding  its  significance.  It  was  to 
crystallize  the  Jewish  national  idea  that  the 
Zionist  movement  was  started  some  years 
ago,  so  that  there  are  now  150,000  Jews  in 
Palestine,  and  the  movement  is  said  to  be 
growing. 

The  Bezalel  School  was  founded  eight 
years  ago  by  Professor  Boris  A.  Schatz.  a 
European  sculptor  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  Zionist  movement  to  re-establish 
old-time  Jewish  handicrafts  to  give  employ- 
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ment  to  workers,  at  the  same  time  teaching 
them  valuable  trades.  The  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  these  Jewish  artists,  now  for  ihe  first 
time  in  America,  and  to  be  shown  throughout 
the  country,  contains  many  articles  of  interest 
and  beauty  in  rug-making,  filigree  work, 
silver  work  of  many  kinds,  copper  and  brass 
inlaid  with  silver,  and  semi-precious  stones 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  entirely  by  hand.  The 
underlying  artistic  idea  of  the  school  is  that 
workers  shall  draw  their  inspiration  exclu- 
sively from  Hebrew  histor>',  religion,  myth, 
legend,  flora  and  fauna,  avoiding,  if  ix>ssible, 
Arabian  and  European  models — in  short,  to 
create  a  kind  of  Palestinian  Renaissance.  Eco- 
nomically the  idea  is  to  create  an  industry  by 
which  many  may  earn  a  living,  to  foster 
self-respect  and  independence  among  the 
Jews,  and  also  to  decentralize  the  Jewish 
activities. 

Workmen  are  trained  at  Bezalel,  and  then 
furnished  with  the  implements  of  their  craft 
and  given  work  to  do  at  home.  This  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  a  congested  factory  dis- 
trict with  all  its  evils.  .\nd,  furthermore, 
homes,  instead  of  being  broken  up  by  the 
exodus  of  workers,  become  centers  of 
labor. 

Professor  Schatz's  idea  in  bringing  the 
exhibition  here  is  to  make  Americans  familiar 
with  the  work  and  increase  the  demand  for 
its  products.  Bezalel  not  only  trains  raw 
labor,  but  pays  each  worker  a  living  wage 
from  the  beginning.  In  addition  to  technical 
teachers  the  staff  includes  instructors  in  He- 
brew, singing,  and  general  subjects.  Jerusa- 
lem in  ruins  may  be  picturesque  and  dramatic; 
but  Jerusalem  as  the  social,  industrial,  and 
intellectual  center  of  a  now  disorganized  but 
l^owerful  race,  with  opportunity  to  develop 
their  racial  traits  in  the  best  way,  will  appeal 
to  all  interested  in  the  problems  that  confront 
humanity. 

AMERICAN 
WORLD-POWER 

That  the  most  potent  forces  work  silently, 
like  gravitation,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
influence  of  American  democracy  on  Europe 
since  1776.  This  century  is  giving  a  fresh 
demonstration,  too  little  observed  or  ap- 
preciated as  yet  by  our  people.  Political 
events  have  pressed  home  the  fact  that  our 
Republic  has  become  one  of  the  great  world- 
powers,  and  cannot  adhere  to  its  tradition  of 
aloofness  from  the  others,  but  must  share  the 


responsibilides  of  civilized  to  uncivilized  or 
semi-civilized  peoples. 

What  our  Protestant  churches  have  been 
silently  effecting  to  advance  the  United  States 
toward  pre-eminence  as  a  world-power  has 
been  observed  abroad,  and  needs  to  be  realized 
here.  A  British  newspaper  correspondent 
recently  wrote  home  for  the  benefit  of  business 
men  that  the  popularity  won  by  an  army  of 
American  missionaries  and  Young  Men's 
Chrisrian  Association  workers  in  China  had 
put  American  enterprises  ahead  of  British 
competitors.  This,  though  American  mission- 
aries keep  out  of  foreign  pyolitics,  couW  not 
fail  to  promote  the  political  revolution  which 
has  given  China  a  republican  Constitution 
modeled  from  our  own,  and  made  Washington 
the  professed  ideal  of  President  Yuan  Shi-kai. 

The  great  fact  for  us  to  appreciate  is  that 
among  the  awakening  and  the  awakened 
peoples  of  Asia — in  the  levant,  in  India,  in 
China,  in  Japan — America  is  the  popular  syn- 
onym of  friendliness,  hope,  and  aspiration. 
The  American  missionar}-,  with  his  hospitals, 
schools,  colleges,  and  his  gospel  of  unselfish 
goodness  in  the  service  of  humanity,  has 
won  for  it  that  pre-eminence.  He  and  she 
have  been  a  centur>'  at  it,  slowly  winning  way 
at  heavy  cost  against  tremendous  odds. 

Lacking  the  safeguards  since  provided 
by  medical  science,  more  missionaries  died 
in  India  during  the  first  twenty  years  than 
natives  were  baptized.  To-day  the  four 
who  sailed  thither  with  their  wives  in 
1812  have  become  an  army  of  six  thou- 
sand, belting  the  globe  with  American  sta- 
tions. The  $6,000  supplying  them  had 
grown  to  $7,900,000  last  year.  Instead 
of  the  hostilities  those  four  encountered, 
$3,309,257  were  contributed  last  year  by  the 
people  for  whom  their  successors  are  at 
work  in  many  lands,  with  an  army  of  nearly 
thirty-seven  thousand  native  assistants.  Those 
pioneers  labored  five  years  before  winning 
their  first  convert.  Last  year  added  nearly 
ninety-three  thousand  members  to  the  more 
than  eight  thousand  churches  now  glowing 
in  non-Christian  lands,  a  multitude  of  them 
grown  to  independence  of  foreign  aid. 

Wherever  our  countrymen  have  taught  and 
toiled  among  Asiatic  peoples,  numbering  half 
of  the  world's  inhabitants,  a  new  spirit  of 
democracy  is  awakening,  in  need  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  to  secure  its  sanity  and  sta- 
bility. In  awakening  and  fostering  that 
spirit  the  -\merican  missionary  has'  become 
and  is  a  world-power  more  potent  than  fleets 
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and  battalions.  As  such  it  is  high  time  that 
his  countrymen  appreciated  and  supported 
his  self-devotion  more  adequately  than 
hitherto. 

AMERICAN    MISSIONS 
IN    1913 

Reports  furnished  to  The  Outlook  by 
seven  of  the  principal  American  Mission 
Boards  at  work  the  world  around  all  speak 
of  the  increasing  momentum  with  which  the 
work  goes  on,  in  some  fields  beggaring  the 
means  in  hand  to  carry  it  along. 

Huge  China  shows  a  general  readiness  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  Christianity. 
Street  chapels  that  a  while  ago  were  almost 
empty  are  now.  a  multitude  of  them,  filled, 
and  men  of  official  rank  and  education  are  con- 
stantly seen  there.  In  Shansi  province,  where 
many  missionaries  were  slain  in  1900,  the  offi- 
cials have  invited  American  missionaries  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools  in  a  large  district,  with 
full  liberty  to  teach  Chrisdanity,  the  Govern- 
ment offering  to  furnish  the  buildings  and 
contribute  $2,880  yearly  toward  expenses. 
A  company  of  gentlemen  headed  by  Dr.  Wu 
I'ing-fang,  formerly  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, have  offered  a  conditional  gift  of  $60,000 
toward  the  enlargement  of  the  Mc'i'yeire 
Institute  for  girls  at  Shanghai.  American 
schools  and  colleges  now  include  children 
and  youth  from  the  first  families,  among  them 
a  niece  of  President  Yuan  Shi-kai,  and  the 
student  body  shows  a  remarkable  increase. 

In  India  the  situation  lias  become  almost 
alarming,  since  no  missionary  societj'  is  yet 
in  condition  to  meet  it  adequately.  A  mass 
movement  has  begun  in  certain  districts,  pro- 
fessing readiness  to  abandon  pagan  practices 
and  adopt  at  once  the  outward  form  of 
Christianity,  and  petitioning  with  aggressive 
earnestness  for  Christian  instruction.  Through- 
out populous  India  a  social  movement  toward 
Christianity  is  apparent. 

Bqually  unprecedented  is  a  general  move- 
ment toward  Christian  institutions  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Five  years  ago  fear  of 
persecution  deterred  Moslem  parents  from 
sending  children  to  Christian  schools.  To- 
day every  American  college  in  Turkey  has 
an  unprecedented  number  of  Moslem  stu- 
dents. The  colleges  are  packed  to  the 
doors ;  hardly  one  is  not  obliged  to  turn 
students  away  for  lack  of  room.  Mohamme- 
dan mothers  come  to  the  heads  of  colleges 
pleading  for  the  admission  of  their  sons. 
(k)vernment  officials  speak  publicly  in  praise 


of  these  colleges  and  willingly  permit  their 
children  to  study  the  history  and  content  of 
Christianit)'.  Thus  is  the  rigid  solidarity 
giving  way  which  Mohammedanism  has 
hitherto  opposed  to  its  advance. 

African  missions  show  similar  signs  of 
promise. 

In  Japan,  which  owes  its  rebirth  to  American 
educators,  the  now  independent  and  associ- 
ated Japanese  churches  are  calling  to  us  for 
fresh  missionary  reinforcements  to  help  their 
work  in  large  areas  of  the  Empire. 

In  South  America  the  efforts  of  our  mis- 
sionaries to  better  the  desp>erate  moral  con- 
ditions of  the  masses  are  welcomed  and  aided 
by  friendly  governments. 

An  auspicious  feature  of  all  these  reports 
is  the  rising  tide  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
churches  engaged  in  this  world-wide  cam- 
paign to  reinforce  it  with  adequate  sup- 
plies of  men  and  means,  e.g.,  the  missionary 
convention  of  three  thousand  delegates  at 
Indianapolis  last  October.  The  development 
of  Christian  democracy  and  civilization  which 
Americans  are  effecting  in  the  non-Christian 
world,  exhibiting  world-power  in  its  noblest 
form,  is  a  fact  of  National  interest,  entitled  to 
National  attention  and  sympathy. 

THE    NATIONS   AND 
THE    BIRDS 

The  predictions  of  advocates  of  the  recent 
legislation  prohibiting  the  imix)rtation  into  the 
I'nited  States  of  wild-bird  plumage  for  com- 
mercial purpyoses,  that  such  legislation  would 
give  impetus  to  the  fight  to  save  the  birds  in 
other  countries,  are  being  amply  fulfilled  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent. 

In  England  the  outiook  for  the  passage  of 
the  Hobhouse  Bill,  a  measure  now  in  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  essentially 
similar  to  the  new  law  in  the  United  States, 
grows  steadily  brighter.  The  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  hitherto  controlled  by  the 
feather  trade,  has  been  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  coming  out  for  the  Hobhouse  Bill, 
and  the  action  of  several  colonial  govern- 
ments in  petitioning  the  Foreign  Office-  to 
stop  the  importation  of  plumage  from  the 
colonies  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  public 
opinion  as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of  Brijtish 
lawmakers.  Figures  compiled  from  London 
milliners'  catalogues  and  just  published  by  the 
current  number  of  the  Zoological  Society 
Bulletin  of  New  York  show  how  the .  closing 
of  the  American  feather  market  hurt  the 
business  of  the  London  milliners.     In  Octo- 
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ber,  the  month  in  which  the  American  law 
took  effect,  a  vast  amount  of  plumage  was 
left  unsold  in  the  London  shops.  Included 
in  the  list  were  3,381  pheasant  skins,  1,203 
skins  of  the  great  bird  of  paradise,  3,321 
tern  skins,  22,810  kingfisher  skins,  and  egret 
plumes  taken  from  the  backs  of  14,964  birds. 

The  Paris  feather  trade  is  particularly  well 
organized  and  is  maintaining  a  fierce  resist- 
ance against  the  campaign  of  French  bird 
lovers,  but  in  Germany  the  plumage-sellers 
are  not  faring  so  well.  Egret  plumes  are 
selling  at  twenty  per  cent  below  the  normal 
price  in  Berlin  and  are  rapidly  going  out  of 
fashion,  owing  to  the  moral  effect  of  the 
American  and  English  agitation,  according  to 
the  journal  of  the  German  millinery  trade. 
The  German  Foreign  Office  recently  prohib- 
ited the  exportation  of  wild- bird  plumage  from 
German  New  Guinea  for  a  year  while  a 
study  is  made  of  the  desirability  of  extending 
the  ban. 

The  Dutch  are  another  people  who  are 
awakening  to  the  necessity  of  saving  wild- 
bird  life,  and  the  Dutch  Government,  urged  on 
by  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Amster- 
dam, is  considering  the  forbidding  of  the  ex- 
port of  plumage  from  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

There  is  every  indication  that  within  a  few 
years  wild  birds  will  be  protected  by  all  civ- 
ilized countries.  This  will  not  mean  that 
milady  will  be  forced  to  forego  plumage 
entirely,  for  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  pea- 
cock, English  pheasant,  guinea-fowl,  domestic 
turkey,  domestic  duck,  and  other  tame  fowl 
are  always  available,  and  are  not  to  be 
despised  as  decorative  material. 

EFFICIENCY    AND 
SUCCESS 

The  most  successful  man  is  the  one  who  is 
most  willing  to  learn.  The  answer  to  the 
question,  how  to  increase  one's  efficiency,  is 
most  eagerly  sought  by  business  men  and 
business  concerns  who  have  already  proved 
themselves  by  no  means  inefficient.  It  is 
worth  the  attention  of  any  one  to  know  that 
the  managers  and  heads  of  departments  of 
such  concerns  as  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  the  Regal  Shoe  Company,  the 
Remington  Arms  Company,  the  United 
States  Trust  Company,  the  American  Litho- 
graphic Company,  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit, 
the  National  Cloak  and  vSuit  Company,  as- 
semble in  a  common  conference  or  conven- 
tion every  two  weeks.     Their  purpose  in  this 


fortnightly  convention  is  to  listen  to  talks  by 
efficiency  experts  and  to  exchange  personal 
ideas  about  efficiency  problems. 

Besides  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Society  for  Industrial  Education,  on  the 
advisory  council  that  is  assisting  in  carry- 
ing on  this  convention  are  executives  in 
charge  of  certain  corporation  schools.  One 
member  is  the  director  of  correspondence 
courses  for  the  instruction  of  the  agents  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company; 
another  directs  the  office  work  school  for  the 
women  employees  of  the  National  Cloak  and 
Suit  Company  ;  another  is  the  sales  manager 
for  Butler  Brothers  and  instructor  of  their 
school  of  general  merchandise ;  another  is 
the  director  of  apprenticeship  training  for  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  ;  another  is  director 
of  the  New  York  Edison  Company  service 
school ;  another  is  the  chief  instructor  in  the 
school  for  retail  salesmen  that  is  conducted 
by  the  United  Cigar  Stores ;  another  is  the 
director  of  a  school  for  gas-fitters  carried  on 
by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

We  think  it  will  surprise  many  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  companies  such  as  these 
have  schools  for  the  instruction  of  employees 
in  their  various  duties.  Every  such  company 
as  these  is  really,  it  can  be  seen,  not  only  a 
commercial  concern,  but  also  an  educational 
institution.  These  concerns  are  taking  an 
important  part  in  the  educational  develoj> 
ment  of  this  country  ;  but  what  is  even  more 
significant  is  that  it  is  not  the  small  and  un- 
successful concerns  that  are  seeing  the  need 
of  greater  efficiency  in  management,  but  con- 
cerns whose  names  are  known  all  over  the 
United  States.  And  the  very  men  who  are 
experts  in  efficiency  and  are  at  the  head  of 
these  corporations'  training  schools  are  the 
ones  who  are  gathering  together  to  learn 
more  about  their  subject. 

EFFICIENCY    AND 
GOOD    MORALS 

Lines  of  investigation  have  been  mapped 
out  for  the  fifteen  meetings  of  this  conven- 
tion of  efficiency  experts.  Subjects  that  will 
be  considered  include  not  only  such  general 
subjects  as  the  employees'  interest  in  the 
business  and  the  employers'  relation  to  em- 
ployees, but  also  more  specific  subjects,  such 
as  practical  and  instructive  books,  methods 
of  conducting  efficiency  clubs  or  schools,  and 
ways  of  securing  employees  fitted  to  their  tasks. 

At  the  initial  meeting  of  this  convention, 
in  December,  which  was  presided  over  by 
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Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  formerly  of  Columbia 
University  and  now  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  speakers  were  Mr.  William  R.  W  ill- 
cox,  former  Public  Service  Commissioner  for 
New  York,  and  now  President  of  the  New 
York  Efficiency  Society,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Williams,  the  chief  administrative  official  of 
the  Edison  Company,  who  is  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Corix)ration  Schools. 

At  another  meeting  Mr.  Harrington  Em- 
erson, the  wcll-knov;n  efficiency  engineer, 
described  the  methods  of  efficiency  engineer- 
ing. In  later  meetings  the  delegates  will 
exchange  experiences  with  regard  to  the 
increasing  of  efficiency. 

In  this  convention  the  old  haphazard 
methods  are  to  be  treated  as  unworthy  of 
consideration.  Old  i)raciices,  beliefs,  and 
superstitions  are  to  be  disregarded,  'i'he 
convention  is  undertaking  to  find  the  truth 
with  regard  to  real  efficiency,  let  it  come 
whence  it  may. 

Not  the  least  interesting  aspect  of  this 
new  and  hopeful  .^^ign  in  American  business 
is  that  this  movement  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The 
director  of  it  is  Mr.  Walt  S.  Goodwin,  who 
calls  himself  *•  an  employee  efficiency  educa- 
tor." He  has  been  an  advertising  man,  a 
salesman,  and  a  manager.  For  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  centered  his  labors  on  the  task 
of  teaching  employers  how  to  make  their 
employees  efficient,  and  now  he  is  carrying 
on  this  convention,  which  has  been  made  a 
regular  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  West  Side  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  in  New  \^ork 
City,  by  the  Education  Director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Edward  L.  Wertheim. 

Of  course  such  a  movement  as  this  is  not 
only  of  great  advantage  to  business  men  and 
lo  property,  but  it  is  of  an  even  greater  ad- 
vantage to  wage-earners.  .  Wasteful  methods 
of  production,  like  all  other  injuries  in  the 
creation  of  wealth,  rest  most  heavily  upon 
the  masses  of  wage-earners.  The  elimina- 
tion of  waste  in  production  is  the  ver>'  first 
and  most  important  step  to  be  taken  in 
increasing  general  prosperit\ .  To  promote 
the  study  of  efficiency  is  therefore  not  only 
good  business,  but  also  th^  highest  kind  of 
good  morals  ;  and  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
of  service  it  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  religion 
as  the  giving  of  water  to  the  thirsty  or  bread 
to  the  hungry.  This  efficiency  convention 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Christian  Association 


is  only  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
religion,  if  it  is  real,  is  jMncticable.  and  that 
business,  if  it  is  sound,  is  idealistic. 


THE    SCHWITOFSKY    CASE 

• 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  these 
days  of  careful  criminal  procedure  in  the 
courts,  when  the  greatest  public  complaint  is 
of  laxity  in  the  punishment  of  criminal 
offenses,  an  innocent  man  can  be  convicted 
and  sent  to  prison  to  serve  a  long  and 
hopeless  sentence.  Nevertheless,  there  have 
been  not  a  few  well-authenticated  instances 
in  this  country  in  recent  times  of  just  such 
unjust  and  cruel  convictions.  Not  many 
months  ago  a  Polish-American  miner  or  steel 
worker  in  Pennsylvania  was  discovered  while 
in  prison  to  be  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime 
for  the  supposed  commission  of  which  he  had 
suffered  punishment  many  years.  Some  of 
his  family  had  died.  He  was  released,  and 
the  most  that  could  be  done  for  him  was  to 
send  him  back  to  his  relatives  in  Euroi>e. 
The  intolerable  bitterness  of  such  a  victim 
toward  what  we  call  our  free  institutions  can 
only  be  imagined. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  dictum  that  it  is 
better  that  twenty  guilty  men  should  escape 
than  that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer  ; 
one  of  the  greatest  social  evils  of  the  United 
States  to-day  is  lawlessness  and  the  contempt 
of  the  lawbreakers  for  law  ;  swift,  unerring, 
and  severe  action  by  the  State,  especially  as  to 
crimes  of  violence,  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society.  But  all  this  does  not  make 
it  any  less  the  duty  of  society  to  take  every 
precaution  to  protect  the  innocent  from  false 
accusations,  false  witnesses,  and  unjust  pun- 
ishment. Unfortunately,  injustice  of  this 
kind  is  suffered  almost  alwajs  by  the  obscure 
and  the  poor,  who  have  neither  the  influential 
friends  nor  the  money  with  which  to  protect 
themselves  in  legal  proceedings. 

We  make  these  observations  as  a  result  of 
reading  an  account  of  ''  The  Case  of  Alfred 
Schwitofsky,*'  which  has  been  published  by 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Goldstein,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  Jewish  chaplain  of  Sing 
Sing  and  the  Tombs  prisons.  Our  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  remarkable  story  by 
Mr.  Frank  Marshall  White,  whose  striking 
article  on  "  Heaven  and  Hell  in  Prison  Man- 
agement." published  in  The  Outlook  of  De- 
cember 20,  aroused  wide  public  interest. 
Mr.  White  became  interested  in  the  Schwitof- 
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sky  case  durinp^  his  study  of  the  police  sys- 
tem and  police  courts  of  New  York.  He 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Goldstein, 
and  they,  with  patience  and  persistence  in 
the  face  of  many  rebuffs,  have  brought  to 
their  aid  a  number  of  other  influential  men. 
notably  the  officers  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York. 

Schwitofsky,  an  American  born,  son  of 
Austrian  immigrants,  w^s,  a  little  over  two 
years  ago,  sentenced  to  twenty  years.in  prison 
for  burglary  and  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 
Although  an  electrician  by  trade,  he  did  not 
have  a  good  reputation  and  had  had  previous 
difficulties  with  the  police.  The  man  whom 
he  was  accused  of  robbing  and  threatening 
to  kill  was  a  man  of  most  unsavory  reputa- 
tion, who  has  since  committed  suicide,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  scandals  connected  with 
the  case.  We  do  not  here  go  into  the  details 
of  the  case.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  those 
who  have  taken  the  matter  up  assert  that 
the  real  criminal  escaped,  and  that  Schwitofsky 
was  arrested  by  the  police  on  suspicion,  and, 
having  once  taken  this  step,  and  because  of 
his  previous  trouble  with  certain  police  offi- 
cers, the  police  were  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge their  error  and  so  managed  the  matter 
that  it  was  easy,  on  account  of  Schwitofsky 's 
bad  reputation,  to  convict  him.  Chaplain 
Goldstein  and  those  associated  with  him  claim 
that  affidavits  and  evidence  of  the  most  con- 
vincing character  show  that  Schwitofsky  is 
innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  now 
suffering  punishment.  They  do  not  claim 
that  Schwitofsky  is  a  good  man.  They  simply 
claim  that  he  is  unjustly  punished.  They 
further  assert,  and  we  believe  with  reason, 
that,  no  matter  how  evil  a  man's  character 
may  be,  if  he  is  unjustly  and  corruptly  pun- 
ished a  crime  is  committed  against  society 
which  society  should  resent  with  all  its  power. 
One  of  the  reasons  they  give  for  Schwitofsky 's 
unjust  conviction  is  that  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  employ  proper  legal  advice  or 
to  obtain  the  publicity  of  court  records  which 
a  man  in  a  better  walk  of  life  could  obtain. 
Schvvitofsky's  case  has  been  appealed  to  the 
highest  court  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Goldstein 
and  Mr.  White  and  their  associates  hope  that 
the  (jovernor  will  appoint  a  commission  to 
take  up  the  case  and  go  over  its  history. 

Mr.  Samuel  I'ntermyer,  ;vho  has  become 
interested  in  the  case,  long  ago  made  the 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  regularly 
authorized  State  official,  a  lawyer  of  reputa- 
tion and  training,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 


see  that  justice  is  obtained  by  the  most 
obscure  criminal,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
District  Attorney  to  defend  society  against 
the  most  powerful  criminal.  This  official 
should  be  a  public  defender,  as  the  District 
Attorney  is  a  public  prosecutor.  The  sug- 
gestion is  well  worth  careful  consideration. 
Such  an  official,  we  understand,  now  exists  in 
California.  In  our  criminal  courts  the  poor 
criminal  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  lawyer 
has  one  assigned  to  him,  but  unless  there 
is  some  money  for  a  fee  the  lawyers  thus 
assigned  are  often  absolutely  careless  and 
negligent  about  their  client's  rights. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  final  investigation 
Schwitofsky  will  be  decided  by  the  State  to 
be  suffering  a  just  punishment ;  but.  at  any 
rate,  his  stor>'  as  told  by  Mr.  Goldstein 
arrests  attention  and  raises  the  question 
whether  society  is  the  only  sufferer  from  the 
maladministration  of  our  criminal  law. 


THE  TWO  CONCEPTIONS  OF 

GOD 

Two  recent  utterances  on  the  religious 
situation  come  from  men  of  such  different 
training  and  points  of  view  that  their  essen- 
tial harmony  is  very  significant,  and  their 
words  may  be  taken  as  expressing  a  wide- 
spread feeling  in  regard  to  the  attitude  and 
work  of  organized  Christianity.  Dr.  Eliot, 
President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  Unisxrsity, 
personifies  the  old  Puritan  tradition  modi- 
fied by  scientific  thought,  modern  learning, 
and  the  influence  of  democracy.  In  him  sur- 
vives and  is  expressed  in  contemporary-  terms 
the  individualism  of  the  Puritan.  Dr.  Rains- 
ford,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  twenty  years 
rector  in  one  of  the  most  active  parishes  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  transformed  the 
methods  of  that  parish,  and  while  he  sustained 
its  pulpit  tradition  for  preaching  ability  he 
recognized  clearly  the  radical  change  in  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood  of  St.  George's 
Church,  and  adapted  its  methods  to  the  needs 
of  that  neighborhood.  His  preaching  was 
distinctly  evangelical  in  that  it  pressed  per- 
sonal obligation  home  to  his  auditors,  and 
St.  George  s  became  an  institutional  church. 
Here,  then,  are  two  men  representing  radically 
different  traditions  and  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment on  one  or  two  points  from  entirely 
opjM)site  points  of  view. 

1  )r.  P^iiot  is  a   man  of  scientific  temper  ; 
before    he    became    President   of    Har\'ard 
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L'niversity  he  was  a  teacher  of  science.  One 
is  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  his  state- 
ment of  his  views  beg^n  with  reference  to  the 
publication  of  the  '•  Origin  of  Species,"  fol- 
lowed by  references  to  the  triumphs  of  chem- 
istry and  physics,  the  rapid  progress  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  increasing  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  as  profoundly 
affecting  the  religious  thought  of  the  world. 
The  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  God,  together 
*•  with  all  the  imperial  and  feudal-system 
ideas  of  God,"  declares  Dr.  Eliot  in  an 
address  printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  have  now 
been  radically  changed  by  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  No  thinking  person,  he  says, 
**  now  regards  the  story  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  as  other  than  a  primitive  myth." 
**  For  modern  men."  he  declares,  *' the 
Creator  is  a  sleepless,  active  energy  and 
will,  which  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  actu- 
ates all  things,  as  the  human  spirit  actuates 
its  own  body,  so  small  and  yet  so  inconceiv- 
ably complex."  Twentieth-century  people 
"  recognize  God  chiefly  in  the  wonderful 
energies  of  sound,  light,  and  electricity,  in  the 
vital  processes  of  plants  and  animals,  in 
human  loves  and  aspirations,  and  in  the  evo- 
lution of  human  society.  .  .  .  The  thought 
of  God  as  monarch  or  king  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nineteenth-century  revelation  of  him 
through  the  achievements  of  natural  science. 
He  now  appears  as  an  incessant  workman, 
as  universal  servant,  as  tireless,  omniscient 
energizer."  Is  this  thought  of  God  un- 
C'hristian  ?  Not,  Dr.  Eliot  declares,  if-  we 
accept  two  sentences  in  the  New  Testament, 
**  God  is  a  spirit,"  and  '-In  him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being." 

Democracy  has  produced  a  great  change 
in  the  p>opular  conception  of  the  human  ruler. 
It  regards  its  rulers  as  selected  servants.  It 
respects  them  because  they  represent  for  the 
time  being  the  mind  and  p>ower  of  the 
nation ;  it  thinks  of  them  as  leaders  rather 
than  as  rulers.  As  a  rule  men  of  science 
have  scant  respect  for  tradition,  or  for  any 
authority  which  is  founded  on  age  or  accept- 
ance by  former  generations.  The}'  have  no 
faith  in  magic  or  miracle.  They  have  a  pas- 
sion for  truth  and  fact.  These  two  forces — 
democracy  and  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
by  the  inducdve  method — have  developed  a 
freedom  which  has  become  the  primary  con- 
dition of  existence  of  all  scientific  and  demo- 
cratic achievement.  Dr.  Eliot  predicts  that 
Christianity,  renouncing  its  connection  with 


governments  and  oligarchic  institutions,  wi*l 
become  the  cordial  ally  of  intelligent  democ- 
racy and  progressive  science.  It  will  en- 
force more  and  more  the  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood ;  the  sense  of  personality  will 
deepen ;  and,  so  long  as  man  is  man,  (Jod 
will  be  thought  of  as  a  person,  and  will  be 
described  more  and  more  as  "  Our  Father." 
The  love  and  reverence  of  mankind  will 
gather  more  and  more  about  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  personality  will  receive  greater  and 
greater  emphasis  by  the  Church  of  the 
future. 

This  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  from  the  standpoint  of  religion,  with 
its  prediction  of  the  form  religion  will  take 
in  the  twentieth  century,  is,  in  one  point  at 
least,  strikingly  reinforced  by  Dr.  Rainsford 
in  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  New 
York  "  Evening  Post."  Readers  of  The 
Outlook  will  remember  the  unhappy  division 
of  opinion  which  has  arisen  in  the  Church  of 
England  regarding  the  action  of  two  mission- 
ary bishops  in  Africa  who  officiated  at  a 
communion  service  at  which  missionaries  of 
other  churches  received  communion.  Dr. 
Rainsford,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Ki- 
kuyu  land,  declares  that  in  East  Africa  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  only  face  to  face 
with  heathenism,  but  has  laid  upon  it  the 
task  of  winning  men  from  an  existence  wholly 
barbarous,  and  he  gives  examples  of  the  bar- 
barism which  still  prevails  in  that  section. 
He  declares  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  any 
one  that,  in  the  face  of  such  bestiality  as  pre- 
vails among  the  natives  and  confronted  by 
so  simple  and  dominating  an  evangel  as 
Mohammedanism,  Christian  missionaries  can 
hope  for  little  success  unless  they  combine 
their  efforts  and  simplify  their  creeds ;  and 
he  declares  that  before  we  give  Christianity 
to  the  heathen  we  must  agree  as  to  what 
are  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  We  must 
discard  complications  of  statement  which 
have  overlaid  the  simple,  fundamental  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  the  message  of  whose  founder 
was  intended  to  reach  and  to  be  helpful  to 
the  man  in  the  street.  If  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  when  it  has  been  necessary  to 
impose  on  the  man  in  the  street  elaborate 
statements  of  doctrine,  that  time  is  now  past. 
Dr.  Rainsford  might  have  quoted  from  a 
great  address  delivered  in  New  ^'ork  by 
Phillips  Brooks  on  his  return  from  Japan, 
many  years  ago,  when  he  said  in  substance 
that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  West- 
minster Confession  have  no  place  in  Japan ; 
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all  that  we  ought  to  do  is  to  take  Jesus  Christ 
to  Japan  and  leave  him  with  the  Japanese. 
Those  words  sounded  radical  when  they  were 
spoken  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago ;  but  every  Christian  missionary  work- 
ing among  the  intelligent  and  able  peoples 
of  the  Far  East,  if  his  perception  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  about  him  is  stronger 
than  traditionalism,  will  concede  their  truth. 

Dr.  Rainsford  declares  that  there  are  two 
theories  of  the  Christian  religion  :  one  im- 
perialistic, the  other  democratic.  Both  insist 
on  the  importance  of  religious  truth ;  both 
believe  that  man  cannot  live  healthily  with- 
out religion  ;  but  the  imperialist  insists  that 
religious  truth  differs  radically  from  other 
truth.  It  is  supernatural,  and  must  be 
guarded  by  supernatural  methods.  The 
Church  is  appointed  as  a  central  authority, 
with  a  representative  and  inerrant  head,  in 
order  to  protect  this  supernatural  truth.  The 
democratic  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that 
the  best  of  men  have  erred  in  their  religious 
conclusions  ;  but  that  in  spite  of  much  error 
man's  soul  is  still  the  candle  of  the  Lord  ; 
that  the  heart  and  living  germ  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  are  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  of  goodness  in  all  men,  and  that 
all  who  try  to  follow  and  obey  the  great 
Master  who  came  to  teach  it  are  members  of 
his  Church.  And  Christians  of  this  type 
believe  that  the  service  of  our  fellows,  as 
Jesus  Christ  declared  it,  is  the  only  possible 
basis  of  ultimate  union.  This  difference  of 
conception  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
Christian  Church  has  existed  since  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  religion  ;  it  is  inherent  in  all  relig- 
ions ;  in  equatorial  Africa,  in  Kikuyu  land,  it 
is  forcing  the  issue  which  Christians  are 
facing  everywhere  :  "  On  one  side  the  priest 
and  imperialism  ;  on  the  other  the  prophet 
and  democracy." 

The  Outlook  is  more  in  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Rainsford 's  interpretation  of  the  religion 
of  the  twentieth  century  than  with  Dr.  Eliot's, 
but  both  bring  out  the  two  main  directions  of 
modern  thought,  the  two  dominating;  inHuences 
at  work  in  modern  society.  "  (iod  fulfiils  him- 
self in  many  ways,"  and  he  is  fulfilling  him- 
self through  science  and  democracy.  His  will 
remains,  and  must  always  remain,  supreme, 
but  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  as  a  result  of 
the  knowledge  of  nature — which  is  as  authori- 
tative a  revelation  of  one  aspect  of  the  Divine 
Personality  as  the  Bible  is  of  another  aspect — 
Tiot  as  arbitrary  but  as  a  consistent  expression 


of  the  divine  mind  and  heart ;  God  is  no 
longer  a  ruler  without  responsibility  to  his 
subjects,  but  their  heavenly  Father. 

The  sovereignty  of  God  remains,  and  must 
always  remain,  supreme,  but  the  recognition 
of  the  divine  sonship  of  man,  which  is  the 
underlying  conception  of  democracy,  has 
changed  the  thoughts  of  men  to  conform 
more  and  more  to  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  nature  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  manifested 
the  Eternal  God  as  a  father  who  not  only 
pities  his  children,  but  who  suffers  with  them 
and  for  them.  The  conception  of  a  suffering 
God  is  the  most  daring  and  the  most  sublime 
thought  which  has  found  lodgment  in  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is,  speaking  reverently,  the 
democratic  conception  of  the  Infinite. 


WASHINGTON   GLADDEN 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Washington  Glad- 
den from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry, 
after  a  service  of  thirty-one  years  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  marks  the  end,  not  of  Dr.  Glad- 
den's  ministry,  but  of  his  responsibility  as 
the  leader  of  a  congregation  ;  for  Dr.  Glad- 
den's  ministry  has  been  of  a  kind  which  does 
not  end  with  his  retirement  from  the  active 
pastorate. 

A  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College,  a  Congregational  pastor  in 
Brooklvn  and  Morrisania,  New  York,  and  in 
North  Adams  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  Gladden  went  to  the  Congregational  church 
in  Columbus  in  1882.  He  has  been  fifty-four 
years  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  his  work 
has  never  been  confined  to  the  church  of 
which  he  happened  to  be  the  pastor,  nor  to 
the  city  in  which  he  happened  to  be  living. 
Early  in  his  career  his  interest  in  industrial 
and  social  conditions  marked  him  as  a  man 
who  was  to  become  a  leader,  while  his  gift 
of  expression  made  him  an  author  almost  as 
.soon  as  he  become  a  preacher.  His  first 
book,  "  Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Liv- 
ing," was  i^ublished  in  1868  ;  his  latest  book, 
'*  The  Labor  Question,"  in  1911;  between 
those  dates  there  is  a  long  list  of  publica- 
tions dealing  with  religious  and  social  ques- 
tions, notable  for  frankness,  clear  thinking, 
and  for  simplicity  and  directness  of  expression. 

The  chairman  of  the  church  meedng  at 
which  Dr.  (iladden's  resignation  was  commu- 
nicated to  his  people  used  a  phrase  ver>' 
happily    descriptive    of   the    man    and    the 
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preacher.  He  said  :  "  We  realized  that  he 
was  a  great  man  doing  a  great  thing  very 
simply  and  very  naturally."  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  r)r.  Gladden  has  been  a 
great  man  doing  great  things  with  such  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  that  only  those  who  can 
understand  greatness  have  fully  appreciated 
the  significance  and  value  of  his  services. 
His  sermons  have  never  been  what  our  fore- 
fathers called  "  great  pulpit  efforts ;"  they 
have  expressed  the  convictions  of  a  man  of 
growing  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  At 
first  they  were  the  utterances  of  a  prophet 
speaking  to  a  generation  very  few  of  whom 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  of  late  years  they 
have  been  records  of  fulfillment,  for  Dr. 
Gladden  has  lived  to  see  the  seeds  sown  in 
youth  yielding  the  harvest  of  action  at  matu- 
rity. He  has  been  an  impressive  rather  than 
an  eloquent  preacher  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word,  though  the  fine  literary  quality  of 
his  sermons  has  never  failed  to  give  delight 
to  his  auditors.  His  pulpit  work  has  been 
characterized  by  definite  conviction,  great 
earnestness,  and  the  breadth  and  simplicity 
of  expression  which  have  made  the  common 
people  listen  to  him  gladly. 

Dr.  Gladden 's  ministry  has  been  a  minis- 
try of  prophecy  in  both  senses  of  the  word 
He  has  not  only,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
declared  the  will  of  God  as  he  understood  it : 
but  he  has  also  forecast  the  future,  as  a  man 
can  who  understands  the  working  of  moral 
law.  For  the  prophet  is  not  one  who  by 
special  gift  is  able  to  penetrate  the  mists  of 
t'le  future,  but  is  rather  one  who  has  such  a 
clear  sight  of  the  working  of  moral  laws  in 
ever>'  field  that  he  can.  either  from  the  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  or  from  the  obedience 
rendered  to  them,  foretell  what  the  future 
will  be. 

Dr.  Gladden  felt  deeply 'the  injustice  of 
many  economic  and  social  conditions  long 
before  those  conditions  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  great  mass  of  people.  Be- 
cause they  were  unjust  he  knew  they  could 
not  endure ;  and  it  became  his  function,  first 
to  bring  the  abuses  into  clear  light,  and  then 
to  enforce  uix)n  men  the  moral  responsibility 
they  brought  with  them.  To  him,  as  much 
as  to  any  one  man  in  the  country,  is  due 
the  great  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  people  toward 
social  and  economic  conditions.  He  has 
never  been  an  agitator,  but  his  voice  has 
never  been  silent  in  regard  to  these  matters  ; 
he  has  never  identified  himself  with  a  party 


or  a  faction,  but  there  have  been  few  more 
effective  leaders  than  he.  As  a  writer,  as  a 
speaker  in  constant  demand  on  public  occa- 
sions and  for  the  lecture  platform,  and  as  a 
preacher.  Dr.  Gladden  has  been  one  of  the 
most  tireless,  persuasive,  convincing,  and  use- 
ful men  of  his  age.  Without  ostentation,  with- 
out a  touch  of  self-advertising,  at  the  oppo- 
site extreme  from  sensationalism,  his  broad 
human  sympathies,  his  strong  common  sense, 
and  his  clear  intelligence  have  made  him  one 
of  the  first  public  servants  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Gladden's  temperament  and  spirit  have 
made  him  an  interpreter,  which  is  a  far  greater 
function  than  that  of  the  agitator.  His  large 
humanity  has  put  him  in  touch  with  all  kinds 
of  men  on  all  sides ;  and  he  has  been  able 
to  interpret  employers  to  employees,  em- 
ployees to  employers,  classes  to  classes,  the 
world  to  the  church,  and  the  church  to  the 
world.  It  has  fallen  to  him  to  discharge 
the  great  and  difficult  work  of  the  mediator 
between  groups  of  people  who  were  igno- 
rantly  fighting  one  another,  who  thought  of 
one  another  as  enemies,  when  they  were  only 
temporary  foes.  In  theology  he  has  been 
progressive  without  being  destructive.  His 
work  has  been,  not  critical,  but  constructive ; 
and  his  temper  of  mind  has  been  judicial. 
To  many  good  causes  he  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  he  has  endeared  himself  to 
a  great  circle  of  friends  by  his  simple  loyalty, 
his  disinterested  and  helpful  friendship.  Such 
a  ministry  as  Dr.  Gladden 's  does  not  end 
with  the  retirement  of  the  minister  from  the 
pulpit,  nor  does  such  a  man  cease  from  exer- 
cising a  great  influence  because  he  no  longer 
holds  an  official  position. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  service 
which  such  a  man  renders  to  his  generation. 


TO    SEE    OURSELVES 

Are  our  readers  aware  that  they  are  in- 
volved with  all  the  rest  of  the  ninetv  million 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  a  gigantic 
conspiracy  ^  The  plot  seems  to  be  one  to 
monopolize  South  America  I 

The  discoverer  of  this  plot  is  a  Brazilian, 
and  his  discovery  has  been  announced  in  the 
*'  South  American,"  a  newspaper  devoted  to 
South  American  interests  and  published  in 
New  York  City.  In  the  Mexican  situation. 
acc(>rding  to  the  writer  in  the  "  South  .Amer- 
ican." the  l^^nited  States  is  noting  an  oppor- 
tunity   for   the    establishment    of  *'  a  thinly 
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veiled  protectorate ''  over  all  the  weaker 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  **  with 
eventual  monopoly,  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  continent," 
and  *'an  eventual  confederation  under  the 
American  flag  'M 

Until  this  article  appeared  we  had  no  idea 
how  far-sighted  and  ingenious  in  international 
affairs  we  Americans  were.  The  critic  in  the 
**  South  American,"  however,  makes  it  as 
clear  as  day.  To  this  end  and  purpose  he 
ascribes  *'  the '  cynical  repudiation  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty ;  the  high-handed 
treatment  of  Panama ;  the  attempt  to  betray 
all  Eastern  nations  into  the  acceptance  of 
impracdcable  arbitration  treaties ;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  navy;  and 
especially  the  seizure,  present  or  impending, 
of  all  territor)'  available  for  the  possible  con- 
struction of  interoceanic  canals  through  or 
near  the  Isthmus  " — an  evident  reference  to 
our  Nicaragua  treaty. 

In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  trip  to  South  America 
this  Brazilian  critic  sees  another  proof  of 
this  plan  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
embrace  the  whole  continent,  including  the 
g^eat  country  of  Brazil  and  the  mighty  Ama- 
zon. He  likens  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Artemus 
Ward's  traveler,  who  said  that  he  was  going 
to  see  New  York  City,  and  added,  *'  If  I  like 
it,  I  shall  buy  it.'*  He  understands  that  **  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  taking  a  stroll  round  the  South 
American  continent,  to  finish  up  with  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Amazon  River  and  its 
affluents  from  the  comfortable  quarter  deck 
of  a  canoe."  And  he  remarks,  "  If  he  likes 
that  noble  river,  we  feel  firmly  convinced 
that  he  will  annex  it.'' 

American  protestations  that  the  United 
States  is  not  considering  the  acquiring  of 
new  territory  do  not  feaze  this  discoverer, 
for  he  declares:  "  Of  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson's 
sincerity  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever ;'' 
but  ''  the  United  States  is,  for  him,  a  species 
of  Divine  Providence,  almighty  in  ix)wer, 
graciously  beneficent.  '  imposing  peace  *  on 
earth,  protecting  its  Latin- American  chosen 
pcoj:)le,  expending  its  wrath  in  fulminations 
against  the  wicked,  as  represented  by  the 
European  nations.  .  .  .  His  figure  starts  up. 
as  from  the  ground,  broad-hatted,  round- 
cropped,  three-corner-cloaked;  the  typical 
Old-World  Puritan,  Praise-God-Harebones 
Redivivus,  with  the  classic  nasal  intonation." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Brazilian  view  of 
the  United  States  is  published  in  New  York 
City,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  very  in- 


timate acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  dtizen 
of  the  United  States.  We  know  of  nothing 
that  is  much  further  from  the  mind  of  such 
a  dtizen  than  profound  interest  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  certainly  nothing  at  all  further 
from  his  mind  than  desire  for  any  kind  of 
foreign  conquest.  Indeed,  the  mere  sugges- 
tion that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
territory  strikes  us  as  amusing,  and  the  inti- 
mation that  in  the  making  of  such  plans  they 
have  shown  astuteness  and  deliberation  is 
actually  comic.  We  surmise  that  this  Brazilian 
view  is  not  typically  Brazilian. 

Indeed,  the  far-sighted  and  broad-minded 
among  the  Brazilians  do  not  take  the  view  put 
forth  by  the  critic  whom  we  quote,  any  more 
than  do  those  who  are  far-sighted  and  broad- 
minded  in  any  other  Latin- American  countr\'. 

What  we  Americans  are  truly  chargeable 
with  is  not  any  preconceived  plan  to  domi- 
nate South  America,  but  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  our  Latin- American  neighbors,  a 
lack  of  consideradon  for  their  feelings,  and 
a  lack  of  consistency  and  uniformity  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  or  pained  that  our  ignorance  should 
be  interpreted  as  an  extraordinarily  crafty 
intelligence,  that  our  bland  lack  of  considera- 
tion should  be  interpreted  as  ruthless  ambi- 
tion, and  that  our  lack  of  consistenc>'  and 
uniformity  should  be  interpreted  as  the  tac- 
tics of  a  nation  of  strategists.  There  is  some- 
thing, after  all,  that  is  flattering  in  the  view 
expressed  by  the  *'  South  American ;"  but  it 
is  erroneous.  A  much  closer  approach  to  the 
truth,  though  we  may  not  like  it  so  well,  is 
the  view  expressed  by  the  greatest  news- 
paper of  Argentina,  "  La  Prensa,"  of  Buenos 
Aires.  That  journal  finds  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Mexican  situation  by  the  United 
States,  as  interpreted  by  the  comments  of 
the  North  American  newspapers  and  the 
debates  in  American  legislative  chambers,  not 
only  elements  of  vadliation,  but  also  of  a  mis- 
taken notion  regarding  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Latin-American  republics.  If  the  people  of 
the  Ignited  States  really  respected  the  inter- 
national standing  of  Latin-American  nations, 
there  would  not,  says  "  La  Prensa,"  be  any 
evidence  of  desire  to  intervene  in  Mexico. 
In  saying  this  *'  La  Prensa  "  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela  ought  to  be  the  same  as  those 
with  .Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 

The   reason   why  we  have  not  sufficient 
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respect  for  the  **  integrity "  of  Mexico  is. 
according  to  **  La  Prensa,"  because  of  our 
commercial  interests.  The  Mexican  problem 
as  it  exists  to-day  would  not  exist,  in  '*  La 
Prcnsa^s  '*  judgment,  "  if,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment, the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  assumed  an  attitude  simply  and  severely 
in  harnwny  with  the  respect  due  to  Mexican 
sovereignty.  .  .  .  No  one  can  dispute  the  right 
of  the  Government  at  Washington  to  abstain 
from  relations  with  the  Government  of  Gen- 
eral Huerta,  but  from  this  to  intervention,  in 
whatever  form,  in  order  to  destroy  and  create 
governments,  there  is  an  abyss." 

Intjerventions  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an 
alien  country  give  birth  "  to  international 
hatreds.*'  Nevertheless,  thinks  **  La  Prensr,'' 
our  Government  could  recognize  the  belliger- 
ency of  tiw  revolutionary  party  as  a  means  of 
influencing  the  spirited  General  Huerta  and 
his  foMowers,  for  this  action  would  be  only 
from  the  outside. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  this 
largest  and  perhaps  most  influential  paper  in 
South  America  has  entire  confidence  as  to 
the  ultimate  result.  Its  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  intervention  would  mean  a 
profound  disturbance  to  the  cordiality  of  the 
two  races  which  inhabit  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Hence,  in  **  La  Prensa^s  "  opinion, 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  sovereignty 
must  underlie  any  and  ever}'  attempt  at  pan- 
Americanism. 

More  closely  though  this  approximates  to 
the  truth  than  the  view  expressed  in  the  **  South 
American,"  there  is  one  fundamental  defect  hi 
this  criticism  by  **  La  Prensa."  It  lies  in  the 
assumption  that  our  relations  with  Mexico 
ought  to  be  like  our  relations  with  Argen- 
tma.  If  that  were  true,  the  converse  would 
be  true,  namel>%  that  our  relations  with 
Argentina  should  be  the  same  as  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico.  Of  course  neither  is  true. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil, and  Chile  should  be  put  into  the  same 
category-  as  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela 
because  both  groups  happen  to  be  Latin- 
American,  than  that  Japan  should  be  put  into 
the  same  category  with  Siam  because  both 
happen  to  be  Asiatic.  We  acknowledge  that 
we  have  been  blandly  ignorant  of  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors,  and  as  ignorant  of  one 
group  as  of  the  other  ;  but  we  are  learning. 
And  one  of  the  things  that  we  arc  learning  is 
to  distinguish  between  the  Latin- Americanism 
of  Venezuela  or  Colombia  or  Mexico,  and 
that    of  the  great   republics   of   Chile   and 


Brazil  and  Argentina.  We  are  sorry  that 
there  are  some  Chileans  and  Brazilians  and 
Argentinians  who  apparently  are  not  willing 
to  make  this  distinction  themselves.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  willing  to  be 
classed  with  their  turbulent  and  irresponsible 
neighbors. 

We  hop)e  that  in  the  near  future  the  people 
of  these  greater  republics,  whose  respect  we 
covet  and  whose  co-op)eration  we  shoukJ  seek, 
will  understand  at  least  these  two  things 
about  the  United  States  :  First,  that  in  doing 
what  we  have  done  in  Santo  Domingo  and  in 
Nicaragua,  where  this  country  has  provided 
military  protection  and  supervised  the  collec- 
tion of  customs,  we  have  not  been  actuated 
by  any  desire  for  territory.  If  the  course  of 
the  United  States  in  Santo  Domingo  has  not 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that,  the  negotiation 
and  final  confirmation  of  the  Nicaraguan 
treaty  ought  to  do  so.  Second,  that  our 
attitude  towards  such  a  country  as  Mexico, 
which  involves  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
turbulence  just  across  our  borders,  is  no  indi- 
cation whatever  that  we  have  any  lack  of 
respect  for  the  integrity  or  character  of  such 
stable  and  competent  republics  as  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile. 

In  acknowledging  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  understand  better  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  should 
understand  the  United  States  better,  and 
even  learn  to  be  discriminating  as  regards 
themselves. 


WINTER    LIFE    IN    THE 
MOUNTAINS  • 

The  delightful  winter  resorts  of  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Bermuda,  and  southern 
California  are  well  known  to  the  American 
tourist  and  health-seeker.  The  very  term 
"  winter  resort  "  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  be  a  sort  of  synonym  for  a  hotel  or 
a  club  or  a  community  in  which  the  life  of 
August  and  September  can  be  prolonged 
into  December  and  January,  or  the  life  of 
May  and  June  can  be  foretasted  in  February 
and  March.  This  carrying  over  of  summer 
into  winter  has  undoubtedly  been  a  source  of 
comfort,  ha})piness,  and  welfare  to  thousands 
of  people  who  for  one  reason  or  another  can- 
not happily  or  safely  endure  the  rigors  of  a 
Northern  winter  climate. 

But  there  is  another  side   to  the  shield. 
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Winter  has  its  beauties  and  its  joys  as  well  as 
summer.  Why  should  not  our  railway  man- 
agers, hotel  proprietors,  and  club  trustees  do 
more  than  they  are  now  doing  to  encourage 
and  provide  for  a  winter  life  for  tourists  after 
the  excellent  plan  of  the  Swiss  ? 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  some 
pictures  illustrating  the  way  in  which  Switzer- 
land has  turned  the  ice  and  snow  of  her 
mountain  valleys  and  plateaus  into  a  source 
of  profit  to  herself  and  of  joy  and  vitality  to  the 
tourist.  The  development  of  winter  life  in 
the  Swiss  mountain  resorts  has  been  remark- 
able. Its  very  origin  is  comparatively  recent. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds,  the  English  critic  and  poet,  made 
Davos  famous  as  a  winter  resort  by  an  essay 
of  his  that  may  be  found  in  the  delightful 
volume  *'  Our  Life  in  the  Swiss  Highlands," 
which  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  his 
daughter.  Davos  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Switzerland  and  lies  in  a  mountain  valley 
over  fiwc  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Winter  life  such  as  the  English  pioneer 
tourist  introduced  in  Davos  has  now  spread 
all  over  Switzerland,  and  practically  every 
mountain  valley  which  provides  for  summer 
tourists  now  provides  also  for  the  winter  visi- 
tor. Skating,  snow-shoeing,  toboganning,  are 
the  sports.  And  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  beauty  of  the  winter  landscape  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  sunshine,  the  wild 
flowers,  and  the  mountain  streams  of  summer. 
A  passage  from  the  essay  by  Symonds  to 
which  we  have  referred  gives  a  striking 
impression  of  this  winter  beauty  : 

"  All  the  charms  of  which  I  have  been 
writing  are  combined  in  a  sledge  drive.  With 
an  arrowy  gliding  motion  one  passes  through 
the  snow- world  as  through  a  dream.  In  the 
sunlight  the  snow  surface  sparkles  with  its 
myriad  stars  of  crj'stals.  In  the  shadow  it 
ceases  to  glitter,  and  assumes  a  blueness 
scarcely  less  blue  than  the  sky.  The  journey 
is  like  sailing  through  alternate  tracts  of  light- 
irradiate  heavens  and  interstellar  spaces  of 
the  clearest  and  most  flawless  ether.  The 
air  is  like  the  keen  air  of  the  highest  glaciers. 
As  we  go,  the  bells  keep  up  a  drowsy  tink- 
ling at  the  horse's  head.  The  whole  land- 
scape is  transfigured — ^lifted  high  up  out  of 
commonplaceness.  The  little  hills  are  Monte 
Rosas  and  Mont  Blancs.  Scale  is  annihi- 
lated, and  nothing  tells  but  form.  There  is 
hardly  any  color  except  the  blue  of  sky  and 
shadow.  Everything  is  traced  in  vanishing 
tints,  passing  from  the  almost  amber  of  the 


distant  sunlight  through  glittering  white  into 
pale  gray  and  brighter  blues  and  deep 
ethereal  azure.  The  pines  stand  in  black 
platoons  upon  the  hillside,  with  a  tinge  of 
red  or  orange  on  their  sable.  Some  carr>' 
masses  of  snow.  Others  have  shaken  their 
plumes  free.  The  chalets  are  like  fairy 
houses  or  toys  ;  waist-deep  in  stores  of  winter 
fuel,  with  their  mellow  tones  of  madder  and 
umber  relieved  against  the  white,  with  the 
fantastic  icicles  and  folds  of  snow  depend- 
ing from  their  eaves,  or  curled  like  coverlids 
from  roof  and  window-sill,  they  are  far  more 
picturesque  than  in  the  summer.  Color, 
wherever  it  is  found,  whether  in  these  cot- 
tages, or  in  a  block  of  serpentine  by  the  road- 
side, or  in  the  golden  bulrush  blades  by  the 
lake  shore,  takes  more  than  double  value. 
It  is  shed  upon  the  pallid  landscape  like  a 
spiritual  and  transparent  veil.  Most  beauti- 
ful of  all  are  the  sweeping  lines  of  pure 
untroubled  snow,  fold  over  fold  of  undulat- 
ing softness,  billowing  along  the  skirts  of  the 
peaked  hills.  There  is  no  conveying  the 
charm  of  immaterial,  aerial,  lucid  beauty, 
the  feeling  of  purity  and  aloofness  from  sordid 
things,  conveyed  by  the  fine  touch  on  all  our 
senses  of  light,  color,  form,  and  air,  and 
motion,  and  rare  tinkling  sound.  The  en- 
chantment is  like  a  spirit  mood  of  Shelley's 
lyric  verse.  And.  what  is  perhaps  most 
wonderful,  this  delicate  delight  may  be  en- 
joyed without  fear  in  the  coldest  weather.  It 
does  not  matter  how  low  tlie  temperature 
may  be,  if  the  sun  is  shining,  the  air  dr>-,  and 
the  wind  asleep." 

This  exhilaration  of  winter  life  might  be 
enjoyed  in  the  United  States  much  more 
than  it  is.  A  few  adventurous  spirits,  it  is 
true,  do  now  enjoy  it.  A  few  believers  in 
the  bracing  air  of  the  snowy  hills  do  seek 
health  in  it.  The  little  town  of  Saranac  Lake 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  has  made  for 
itself  an  almost  international  reputation  he- 
cause  it  believes  that  winter  ice  and  snow  and 
cold  can  be  turned  into  vitalizing  forces. 

Summer  and  winter  are  not  antagonistic, 
they  are  complementary.  Sun  and  warmth 
and  flowers  have  their  place  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  Europe  has  its  Riviera, 
its  southern  Italy,  and  its  Egypt,  as  well  as 
its  Swiss  Highlands.  The  United  States 
should  have  its  winter  resorts  in  northern 
New  England  and  the  Northwest  as  well  as 
in  Florida. 

Is  there   not  a  lesson    for  Americans   in 
the  example  of  the  Swiss,  who  have  made 
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the  glory  and  refreshment  of  their  mountains 
and  lakes  as  accessible  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer  ? 


JAPAN  IN  TIME  OF  DISASTER 

Kiushiu  is  the  southernmost  of  the  four 
larger  islands  on  which  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  Japan  live.  It  contains  one 
ver>'  widely  known  town,  Nagasaki,  which 
has  been  open  to  foreigners  under  rigid  con- 
ditions for  centuries,  the  Dutch  maintaining 
a  precarious  footing  there  even  during  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years  when  Japan 
was  closed  against  the  world.  There  are 
several  great  harbors  or  bays  on  the  coast  of 
Kiushiu  ;  one  of  them  is  the  Bay  of  Kago- 
shima,  running  almost  due  north  and  south. 
In  this  bay  lies  the  island  of  Sakura,  and 
not  far  away  rises  the  volcano  Sakurshima. 
On  Sunday  of  last  week  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  shaken  by  a  series  of  earthquakes — 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  if  newspaper 
reports  are  to  be  trusted — and  on  Monday 
Sakurshima  suddenly  became  active.  No 
very  clear  and  trustworthy  account  of  what 
actually  happetied  has  yet  appeared.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  excite- 
ment has  subsided  and  the  newspaper  com- 
munication has  been  more  thoroughly  re- 
established before  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  happened  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
public.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  the  island  has  been  overtaken  by 
a  terrible  disaster,  and  that  Japan  is  under 
the  shadow  of  a  calamity  the  effects  of  which 
will  be  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  volcano  has  been  quiescent  for  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  Villages  had  gathered 
around  its  base,  and  the  people  had  dismissed 
the  possibility  of  danger  from  their  minds, 
although  danger  is  never  absent  from  Japan. 

On  Sunday  morning,  as  the  story  is  told 
by  some  of  the  survivors,  the  mountain 
seemed  to  open  in  a  number  of  places,  lava 
and  blazing  stones  flowing  from  these  fissures 
and  destroying  everything  in  their  path.  The 
residents  on  the  western  slope  were  the  first 
to  suffer.  As  the  flames  swept  down  the 
mountain-side,  the  people  ran  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  beach  opposite  the  city  of  Kago- 
shima.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  refuge  on  boats  escaped,  but  the  greater 
number  found  escape  cut  off,  and  hundreds 
are  said  to  have  perished  before  they  could 
be   reached    by    rescuers.     The    people   of 


Kagoshima,  a  town  of  about  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  centers  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  famous  Satsuma  pottery,  had 
supposed  themselves  safe  and  regarded  the 
terrifying  scene  as  intensely  interested  spec- 
tators witnessing  a  great  outburst  of  cosmic 
forces.  But  as  the  earthquakes  increased 
in  number  and  intensity  it  became  clear 
that  Kagoshima  was  to  be  included  within 
the  area  of  destruction,  and  the  authorities 
ordered  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  dty. 
The  order  was  almost  simultaneous  with 
a  great  shower  of  ashes,  which  continued 
through  the  night.  Meanwhile  the  island  of 
Sakura  was  practically  blotted  out.  This 
island  is  about  six  miles  long  and  five  miles 
wide.  Its  population  was  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand, and  it  is  reported  that  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  perished.  Many  of  the  boats 
which  were  loaded  by  refugees  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  to  the  bottom  by  the  fiery 
stones  which  were  thrown  out  by  the  volcano. 
The  island  is  buried  under  molten  lava  and 
thickly  packed  ashes  brought  there  by  a 
strong  wind.  Those  who  saw  the  slopes  of 
Vesuvius  or  of  Etna  after  the  eruption  a 
few  years  ago  will  understand  how  rapidly 
and  with  what  complete  destruction  streams 
of  lava  can  devastate  a  countrx*.  It  is  impos- 
sible at  this  moment  to  estimate  with  any 
accuracy  the  number  of  people  destroyed  by 
this  fearful  catastrophe,  but  many  thousands 
must  have  perished. 

The  three  thousand  and  more  islands  (most 
of  the  small  ones  uninhabited)  which  lie  along 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  for  nearly  twelve 
hundred  miles  and  constitute  the  Empire  of 
Japan  were  created  by  volcanic  action,  and 
there  are  still  more  than  fiftv  active  volcanoes 
in  the  Empire.  Fuji,  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful mountain  in  the  world,  sacred  to  all 
Japanese,  according  to  tradition,  was  thrown 
up  in  a  single  night.  It  has  now  been  quies- 
cent for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Asamo, 
eighty  miles  northwest  of  Tokyo,  is  still  ac- 
tive ;  and  the  little  summer  colonv  of  for- 
eigners  and  Japanese  at  Kasazawa,  a  sum- 
mer resort  which  has  grown  up  in  a  beautiful 
and  salubrious  valley  among  the  mountains, 
five  or  six  miles  distant,  is  constantly  reminded 
of  danger  by  showers  of  ashes  and  by  the 
luminous  sky.  behind  the  volcano  at  night. 
Observations  covering  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  record  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two  earth- 
quakes, not  taking  into  account  vibrations  of 
such  minor  intensity  that  they  were  felt  only 
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by  delicate  instruments.  This  means  an 
average  of  about  four  earthquake  shocks  a 
day  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire.  These 
disturbances,  as  a  rule,  do  not  work  great 
injury  ;  but  about  once  in  a  generation  there 
comes  a  great  catastrophe,  so  that  even  the 
minor  vibrations  are  always  ominous.  Mr. 
Okakura  uses  the  word  '*  vibrant  "  in  describ- 
ing the  country  ;  and  the  Japanese,  recalling 
their  mythology  with  a  touch  of  modern 
humor,  attribute  this  constant  shaking  to  the 
restlessness  of  the  great  fish  on  which  the 
islands  were  supposed  to  rest. 

With  their  usual  intelligence,  the  Japanese 
have  conformed  their  architecture,  both  do- 
mestic and  religious,  to  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  The  houses  are  built  of 
wood  and  are  generally  low,  the  framework 
is  joined  by  mortising,  and  even  a  severe 
shaking  leaves  the  structure  practically  unin- 
jured. The  stone  walls  of  the  castles,  many 
of  them  of  great  age.  are  given  a  curvature 
which  secures  stability  and  gives  pleasure  to 
the  eye ;  while  the  pagodas,  some  of  them 
fiy/e  stories  high  and  centuries  old,  have  sur- 
vived many  earthquakes  by  the  device  of 
hanging  a  piece  of  timber,  like  a  great  mast, 
from  the  top  and  resting  it  on  a  pivot,  so  that 
in  case  of  shock  the  structure,  poised  on  this 
central  column,  sways  automatically  with  the 
earth.  Japan  is  constantly  exposed  to  three 
great  perils — earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  tidal  waves — and  the  first  two  are  rarely 
experienced  within  reach  of  the  sea  unless 
accompanied  by  the  third.  It  is  reported  that 
tidal  waves  swept  the  Bay  of  Kagoshima 
after  the  earthquake.  A  few  years  ago  a 
great  tidal  wave  swept  a  section  of  exposed 
coast  on  the  northwest,  overwhelming  a  vast 
territory,  practically  destroying  everj'  struc- 
ture and  drowning  thirty  thousand  people. 

It  is  in  the  presence  of  such  dangers  as 
these  that  the  quiet  courage  of  the  Japanese 
is  constandy  displayed  and  their  habit  of  stoi- 
cism explained.  Only  a  brave  people  could 
live  under  such  conditions :  and  the  daily 
history  of  the  Empire  interprets  one  of  their 
most  significant  proverbs.  *'  Duty  has  the 
weight  of  a  mountain  and  death  the  weight 
of  a  feather."  It  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  Japanese  that  they  have 
made  a  scientific  study  of  these  phenomena, 
and  that  one  of  the  foremost  seismic  experts 
in  the  world  is  a  Japanese,  'i'he  experts  are 
quoted  as  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
present  activity  of  the  volcanoes  throughout 
the  islands  has  saved  the  country  from  a  very 


disastrous  earthquake.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  hundred  thousand  people  have  been  made 
homeless,  and  the  railway  for  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  is  blocked  with 
stones  and  earth.  It  is  impossible  to  imat;:- 
ine  anything  more  ai)palling  than  the  combi- 
nation of  earthquakes,  violent  volcanic  eru]>- 
tions,  and  tidal  waves.  In  the  presence  of 
these  cosmic  forces  men  are  helpless. 

Led  by  the  Emperor,  the  Japanese  people 
at  once  took  every  step  to  rescue  and  aid  the 
unfortunate  people  of  Kagoshima.  President 
Wilson  has  sent  two  cablegrams  to  the  Em- 
peror expressing  the  great  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  offering  any 
assistance  which  our  Government  can  render. 
The  suffering  in  Japan  is  intensified  by  wide- 
spread famine  in  Hokkaido,  the  northern 
island,  where  there  has  been  a  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  rice  crop  and  of  the  fishing  indus- 
tr)'.  In  some  localities  the  destitution  is  so 
great  that  the  schools  have  had  to  be  closed 
and  the  people  are  driven  to  ever}-  expedient 
to  sustain  life.  Food  and  clothing  and  money 
are  needed  greatly,  and  in  this  crisis  for- 
eign as  well  as  local  assistance  ooght  to  be 
forthcoming.  The  Japanese  (government  has 
appropriated  $3,250,000  for  the  relief  of 
the  victims  of  the  famine.  Meanwhile  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  as  the  official  head  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  has  issued  an  appeal 
for  aid.  The  failure  of  crops,  he  says, 
has  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons face  to  face  with  the  misery  of  slow 
starvation,  while  desolation  and  death  have 
been  carried  to  the  thickly  populated  island 
of  Kiushiu.  He  therefore  appeals  "  to  the 
humanity  of  our  American  people,  that  they 
ma>'  give  expression  to  their  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  and  distress  of  so  many  of  their 
fellow-men  by  generous  contributions /or  their 
aid.  Such  contributions  can  be  made  to  the 
local  Red  Cross  treasurers,  or  sent  directly 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
1).  C."  This  appeal  will  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  The  old-time  friendship  of  Americans 
for  Japan  will  generously  respond.  Japan  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  asking  assistance  :  it  is 
the  condition  of  a  brave  and  patiently  Indus- 
.trious  population,  overwhelmed  by  an  appall- 
ing disaster,  that  appeals  to  the  generosity 
of  a  country  which  assumed  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  opening  the  Japanese  Empire, 
and  which  has  from  the  beginning  in  all 
national  relations  treated  the  Empire  with 
disinterested  friendship. 

Hamilton  W.  MABitu 
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REMINISCENCES 

BY   LYMAN  ABBOTT 

EDITORIAL  NOTE 

When  his  colleagues  first  suggested  to  Dr.  Abbott  that  he  prepare  his  Reminiscences  for  The 
Outlook  he  hesitated  before  consenting^  because  he  has  nerer  been  accustomed  to  living  in  the 
past,  but  always  in  the  present  and  the  future.  He  consented  only  when  persuaded  that  in 
this  way  he  could  interpret  the  times  in  ivhich  he  has  lived,  and  that  his  interpretation  of 
the  past  might  furnish  his  readers  a  key  to  both  the  present  and  the  future.  In  order 
that  his  purpose  might  be  perfectly  clear  he  ivrote  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  in  which  he  stated  that 
purpose  as  it  lay  in  his  own  mind.  This  letter  the  editors  of  The  Outlook  have  already  given  to  its 
readers  in  full.  It  was  published  on  the  first  two  editorial  pages  of  the  issue  for  L>ecember  13^ 
1913.     From  that  letter  of  Dr.  Abb.itfs  his  colleagues  here  reprint  the  following  sentences  : 

"  I  have  not  been  in  advance  of  the  age^  but  I  have  moved  ttnth  it^  and  generally  in  or  near 
the  front  rank.  I  count  myself  not  to  have  been  a  leader  discovering  and  teaching  new  truths 
but  an  interpreter,  with  some  understanding  of  the  age  in  which  I  have  lived  and  some  capacity 
to  interpret  with  clearness  to  itself  the  growing  thought  of  the  age,  and  to  indicate  the  direction 
in  7vhich  we  have  all,  sometimes  unconsciously,  been  moving.  Whatarr  I  larite  will  have 
reference  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

"  By  indicating  the  direction  in  which  America  has  moved  during  the  last  fifty  years  I  hope 
to  do  something  to  indicate  to  the  coming  generation  the  direction  in  which  it  may  be  expected  to 
move  in  the  next  fifty  years.** 


CHAPTER  I 

I  INTRODUCE    MYSELF  TO   MY  READERS 


THE^E  papers  are  reminiscences,  not 
histor>'.  They  lay  no  claim  to  accu- 
racy. I  have  never  kept  a  diary  or 
journal.  I  have  always  been  more  interested 
in  what  is  going  to  happen  to-morrow  than  in 
what  happened  yesterday.  I  have  stood  in 
the  bow  forecasting  the  course,  not  in  the 
stem  watching  the  log.  The  reader  will  find 
few  dates  and  many  inaccuracies  in  these 
papers.  They  are  simply  a  record  of  the 
impressions  left  on  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
has  passed  the  threescore-years-and-ten  as 
he  endeavors  to  recall  some  of  the  person- 
ages and  incidents  of  a  somewhat  busy  but 
not  adventurous  life. 

I  am  informed  and  believe  that  I  was  born 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  December,  1835.  He  who  is  born  in 
Boston  never  gets  over  it.  Although  I  was 
bom  in  Roxbury  (then  a  distinct  town,  now  a 
part  of  Boston),  and  although  I  was  removed 
from  Boston  to  Maine  before  I  was  three 
years  old  and  have  never  returned  to  that 
city  since  except  on  occasional  but  frequent 
visiUf  and  to  get  my  bride  twenty-two  years 


later,  Boston  is  still  to  me  a  kind  of  Puritan 
Mecca.  There  is  no  city  quite  like  it ;  no 
river  like  the  Charles ;  no  park  like  the 
Boston  Common  ;  no  lake  like  the  frog  pond  ; 
no  Capitol  like  the  Boston  State  House ;  no 
residential  street  like  Commonwealth  Avenue ; 
no  library  quite  equal  to  the  old  Athenaeum ; 
no  public  meeting-place  comparable  to 
Faneuil  Hall. 

Why  my  father  gave  up  his  prosperous 
school  (of  which  more  hereafter)  and  removed 
to  Maine  I  do  not  know.  I  suspect  his  health 
had  something  to  do  with  the  change.  If  so, 
the  five  or  six  years  which  he  spent  writing 
his  books  in  the  morning  and  working  like  a 
day  laborer  on  his  grounds  in  the  afternoon 
achieved  his  purpose.  His  wife's  early  let- 
ters contain  many  a  reference  to  his  unsatis- 
factory health  conditions.  As  I  knew  my 
father,  he  was  a  hale  and  hearty  man  and 
always  a  vigorous  worker. 

It  was  quite  characteristic  of  him  to  build 
his  house  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  few 
men  would  have  taken  as  a  gift.  It  was 
opposite   his   father's   residence,    ten    acres 
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or  so  in  extent,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
leading  up  to  Farmington  village,  which  is  in 
Franklin  County,forty  miles  north  of  Augusta, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maine.  A  big 
sand  hill,  a  spur  from  the  plateau  on  which 
the  village  was  built,  lay  along  the  edge  of 
this  lot,  with  a  break  in  it  just  large  enough 
to  furnish  a  level  bit  of  ground  for  a  house. 
A  sluggish  brook  flowing  through  an  oozy 
swamp  lay  back  of  this  house  plot,  and  the 
plateau  lay  beyond.  My  father  put  up  a 
sign  giving  permission  to  any  one  to  come 
in  and  get  sand  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses, and,  as  this  sand  was  of  a  flne  quality, 
a  continual  procession  of  carts  came  and 
went,  widening  without  cost  to  my  father  the 
too  contracted  ground  about  the  house.  The 
sandy  knob  which  was  left  on  one  side  of  my 
father's  house  he  partly  turfed,  partly  sowed 
with  grass  seed ;  he  planted  trees  ;  he  made 
paths ;  and  he  built  in  his  own  carpenter  shop 
wooden  benches  to  serve  as  seats.  To  this 
knob  he  gave  the  tide  of  Little  Blue,  naming 
it  for  Old  Blue,  one  of  the  higher  mountains 
of  Maine,  twenty  miles  away.  He  dug  out 
the  soil  from  the  swamp,  and  it  furnished  him 
material  for  the  transformation  of  the  sand 
knob  into  a  turf-clad  and  tree-clad  hill  per- 
haps fifty  feet  high.  He  built  a  dam  and 
bridges  and  turned  the  oozy  swamp  into  a 
pond  and  the  sluggish  brook  into  a  musically 
running  stream.  The  place  became  known 
throughout  the  surrounding  country,  by  the 
title  of  its  chief  attraction,  as  "  Little  Blue ;" 
it  was  thrown  open  to  a  welcomed  public,  and 
grew  to  be  a  kind  of  village  park,  a  favorite 
recreation  resort  for  the  young  folks,  espe- 
cially on  Sunday  evenings.  My  father  had 
the  faith  of  a  natural  democrat,  and  the  events 
justified  that  faith.  No  names  were  carved 
upon  the  benches  ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  were 
left  uninjured ;  and  there  were  neither  flowers 
nor  fruits  to  tempt  beyond  measure  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  visitors.  Here  at  Little  Blue  we 
lived — my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  two 
elder  brothers,  and  later  a  younger  brother — 
until  1843.  Then  my  mother  died ;  the 
home  was  broken  up  ;  Little  Blue  was  either 
rented  or  sold  to  my  Uncle  Samuel,  who 
occupied  it  as  a  boarding-  school ;  and  my 
father,  his  health  completely  established  by 
his  avocation  as  a  landscape  gardener,  went  to 
New  York  City  to  open,  with  his  three 
brothers,  the  Abbott  School  for  Girls.  It  is 
at  this  time  that  my  recollections  begin.  I 
describe  them  here  as  they  pass  before  me, 
with  no  attempt   to   verify  them   and  litde 


attempt  to   classify  them    in    chronological 
order. 

My  father,  Jacob  Abbott,  has  his  city  home 
in  Morton  Street,  in  that  part  of  the  present 
city  then  known  as  Greenwich  Village.  The 
school  building  is  a  mile  away,  on  the  comer  of 
Houston  and  Mulberry  Streets.  It  is  a  large 
square  building.  Was  it  once  occupied  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  nunnery,  I  wonder  ?  Or  is 
that  a  myth  of  my  childhood  days  ?  There  is 
a  large  yard,  something  like  a  third  of  a  block 
in  extent,  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall. 
This  yard  is  a  playground  for  the  girls.  Here 
is  erected  a  tall,  strong  pole  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a  six-armed  wheel  upon  the  top, 
like  this  •^.  A  rope  dangles  from  each 
arm,  and  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rope 
is  a  handle.  The  girls,  half  a  dozen  at  a 
time,  seize  these  handles  and  go  flying  round 
the  pole,  their  feet  touching  the  ground  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  the  "  run-about  "  a-going. 
It  was  a  primitive  attempt  at  feminine  ath- 
letics, at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  to 
be  pale  and  anaemic  was  to  be  interesting — 
for  girls — and  to  be  athletic  was  distincdy 
unfeminine.  I  have  the  notion  that  this 
simple  machine,  still  in  use  in  school  play- 
grounds, was  my  father's  invention,  though  I 
do  not  know.  He  was  bom  to  be  an  in- 
ventor. He  did  much  of  his  writing,  and  I 
do  much  of  mine,  on  the  best  writing  tablet 
I  have  ever  seen,  one  of  his  own  construc- 
tion, and  unlike  any  other  known  to  me. 

The  scene  shifts.  I  have  been  very  sick 
with  scarlet  fever.  It  has  left  me  feeble, 
deaf,  and  subject  to  severe  earaches.  The 
modern  method  of  treating  the  ear  is  un- 
known, and  the  only  relief  that  I  can  get 
from  this  excruciating  pain  is  the  slight  allevi- 
ation furnished  by  cotton  dipped  in  laudanum 
and  placed  in  the  ear.  There  are  doubtless 
more  severe  pains  than  the  earache,  but  I 
have  never  suffered  any  pain  comparable  with 
it.  I  recall  myself  at  night  in  my  father's 
arms.  He  makes  a  bargain  with  me.  He 
will  tell  me  a  story  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
I  am  to  lie  still  and  let  him  sleep  for  fifteen 
minutes.  So  we  get  through  the  night  to- 
gether. Was  this  often  or  only  once,  I  won- 
der ^  Was  it  wholly  to  give  me  what  relief 
he  could,  and  yet  go  on  with  his  morrow's 
work  ?  or  was  it  to  teach  me  to  bear  pain 
with  such  fortitude  as  I  could  summon,  for 
the  sake  of  serving  another  ?  I  suspect  that 
was  in  part  his  purpose,  and  the  lesson  was 
not  wholly  lost. 
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Now  I  have  gone  back  to  Farmington 
and  am  in  my  Uncle  Samuel's  school  in  my 
old  home.  My  hearing  is  restored,  and 
although  for  some  years  the  earaches  return 
with  every  cold  or  careless  exposure,  the 
deafness  never  reappears.  Opposite  my 
uncle's  school  is  my  grandfather's  home. 
I  see  myself  sometimes  in  the  school,  some- 
times in  my  grandfather's  home.  From 
this  I  judge  that  sometimes  I  lived  at  my 
grandfather's  and  went  to  school  at  Little 
Blue  as  a  day  pupil.  The  family  consists 
of  my  grandfather,  who  was  beloved  of  my 
boyhood  ;  my  grandmother,  an  invalid  who  I 
fancy  had  no  use  for  noisy  boys  who  forget 
to  wipe  their  shoes  when  they  come  into  the 
house  and  to  shut  the  door  when  they  pass 
through  the  room  ;  and  two  aunts,  an  '*  old 
maid,"  Sallucia,  and  a  widow,  Clara.  It  is 
current  report  that  Sallucia  was  named  for 
two  friends  of  her  mother — Sally  and  Lucy. 
Connected  with  my  Aunt  Clara  is  one  of 
those  tragedies  which  occasionally  make 
known  to  us  the  divine  splendor  of  a  charac- 
ter that  would  otherwise  remain  unknown. 
How  long  before  my  remembrance  this 
tragedy  occurred  I  cannot  tell.  I  remember 
her  only  as  a  widow. 

Her  husband,  Mr.  Cutler,  had  been  settled 
over  a  Congregational  church  near  Bangor, 
Maine ;  was  invited  to  preach  in  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Pennsylvania,  I  surmise  as  a  *'  candi- 
date," and  accepted  the  invitation.    Presently 
word  came  to  my  aunt  by  mail  (the  telegraph  was 
unknown)  that  her  husband  was  seriously  ill. 
She  instantly  started  on  her  journey  to  Penn- 
sylvania, that  she  might  nurse  him.  Arriving 
in  New  York  in  the  morning,  she  went  to  the 
Abbott  School  to  get  her  breakfast  and  make 
inquiries  ;  asked  of  the  maid  at  the  door  for 
Dr.  Abbott,  and  was  told   in  reply  that  he 
had    gone  to   Pennsylvania   to   attend    the 
funeral  of  his  brother-in-law.     Such  was  the 
way  the  news  of  her  husband's  death  was 
given  to  her.     She  presendy  returned  to  her 
father's  house  to  take  up  her  broken  life,  re- 
solved that  her  sorrow  should  never  becloud 
other  lives.     And  it  never  did.     As  a  boy  I 
must  have  heard  this  story,  but  never  real- 
ized its  meaning  until  the  experience  of  later 
years  enabled  me  to  comprehend  it.     In  col- 
lege I  made   a   fairly  careful  study   of  the 
**  evidences    of    Christianity."      But   in    no 
treatise  I  have  ever  read  have  I  found  such 
an  evidence  of  Christianity  as  was  furnished 
by  the  sunny  life  and  sweet,  joyous  service  of 
rny  Aunt  Clara,  a  benediction  and  an  inspira- 


tion to  my  own  boyhood,  and  a  benediction 
and  an  inspiration  to  my  children  when  she 
came  to  make  her  home  with  me  in  the 
closing  years  of  her  luminous  life.  The  cheer- 
fulness of  that  life  was  not  due  to  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  sorrow  which  she  did  not  permit 
to  shadow  it.  At  eighty  years  of  age  she 
still  kept  hanging  on  the  wall  of  her  room, 
bringing  it  with  her  from  Maine  to  New 
York,  a  little  woodcut  picture  of  the  town  in 
Pennsylvania  where  her  husband  died — a 
town  which  she  had  never  seen.  She  once 
gave  expression  to  her  experience  in  a 
phrase  which  will  be  full  of  meaning  to 
those  who  understand  it,  and  absolutely 
meaningless  to  those  who  do  not — **  Joyful 
sorrow." 

What  sort  of  a  man  is  my  grandfather  ?  A 
Puritan  ;  but  such  a  Puritan  !  That  I  have 
never  shared  the  popular  prejudice  of  our 
time  against  the  Puritans  is  perhaps  due  to 
my  delightful  recollections  of  my  grandfather. 
An  authentic  story  of  that  time  may  serve  to 
show  that  my  veneration  of  him  was  shared 
by  others.  A  layman  who  had  never  seen 
the  interior  of  either  a  college  or  a  theolog- 
ical seminary,  but  had  taken  to  lay  preaching 
in  school-houses  and  rural  churches,  wished 
for  ordination  in  order  that  he  might  admin- 
ister the  Lord's  Supper  and  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Coming  before  a  Con- 
gregational Council  for  examination  as  to  his 
fitness  to  preach,  he  was  asked  :  '*  What  is 
your  conception  of  God  ?"  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  replied :  "I  conceive  that  he 
is  some  such  person  as  Squire  Abbott." 
It  was  a  higher  conception  of  God  than 
I  as  a  boy  possessed.  I  revered  both 
God  and  my  grandfather  ;  but  I  was  very 
much  afraid  of  God  and  I  loved  my  grand- 
father.' 

My  grandfather's  house,  opposite  Little 
Blue,  is  a  long,  low,  rambling  dwelling  with 
a  little  box  of  a  hall  from  which  we  enter  the 
parlor  on  the  left  and  the  sitting-room  on  the 
right.  We  have  to  pass  through  the  sitting- 
room  to  get  to  the  dining-room,  through  the 
dining-room  to  get  to  the  kitchen,  through 
the  kitchen  to  get  to  the  woodshed,  through 
the  woodshed  to  get  to  the  carriage-house, 
through  the  carriage-house,  I  believe,  to  get 
to  the  barn,  though  my  recollections  of  the 
barn  are  curiously  indistinct.  Out  of  the  sit- 
ting-room goes  a  steep  and  narrow  stairway, 
by  which  I  climb  to  my  bedroom  under  the 
roof.  Just  off  the  dining-room,  and  connected 
with  it  by  another  box  of  a  hall,  is  my  grand- 
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"  As  1  knew  my  lather,  he  ( 

always  a  vigorous  worker.  ....  . 

a  natural  democrat.  ...   Me  was  born  to  be  an  inventor  *' 
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father's  office.  In  this  office  are  some 
objects  of  my  boyhood  reverence — an  old 
engraved  portrait  of  Abbot,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  an  old  coat  of  arms  bearin«^ 
the  inscription,  *'  By  the  Name  of  Abbot" 
(this  was  an  early  spelling  of  the  name  with 
one  t,  a  spelling  followed  by  my  grandfather, 
so  that  he  was  Jacob  Abbot,  with  one  t,  while 
my  father  was  Jacob  Abbott,  with  two  t*s; ; 
an  old  sword  worn  by  my  grandmother's 
father  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  which 
he  was  a  captain  of  a  Colonial  company  ;  and 
a  cane  presented  to  my  grandfather,  I  believe, 
by  one  of  the  farm  hands  in  Weld,  bearing, 
curiously  and  ingeniously  carved,  the  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound. 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

On  his  own  ground. 
Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose   fields  with 
bread, 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire, 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade. 
In  winter  fire." 

From  this  cane  my  father  later  derived  the 
title  which  he  gave  to  the  old  homestead — 
*'  Fewacres." 

My  ideas  of  my  grandfather's  business  are 
very  vague.  He  has,  I  believe,  something  to 
do  with  buying  and  selling  timber  lands.  The 
house  is  heated  by  open  fires  and  stoves,  and 
the  attic  bedrooms  are  not  heated  at  all.  Hot- 
water  bottles  are  unknown.  There  is  a 
warming-pan  ;  but  it  is  reserved  for  invalids. 
Ugh  I  how  cold  it  is  going  upstairs  and  get- 
ting between  the  cold  sheets  with  the  ther- 
mometer twenty  degrees  below  zero  outside  I 
It  is  characteristic  of  my  grandfather  to  for- 
bid the  children — my  brothers  are  with  me 
there  at  times — to  go  through  the  dining- 
room  when  the  servants,  man  and  maid, 
are  at  their  meals.  If  we  want  to  go  to  the 
kitchen  or  woodshed,  we  must  go  out  of 
doors — a  valuable  lesson  in  consideration  and 
courtesy  to  servants.  Some  other  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom  and  counsel  condensed  by 
him  into  aphorisms  have  been  invaluable 
guides  to  conduct  in  my  after  life.  Three, 
particularly,  I  recall : 

"  Keep  on  the  safe  side  of  certainty.'' 

''  When  you  do  not  know  what  to   do,  do 

nothing." 

*'  Let  people  have  a  good  time  their  own 

way." 

A  lasting  impression  is  also  left  on  my 
mind  by  the  big  pictorial  Bible  which  lay  on 


the  sitting-room  table,  in  which  a  picture 
illustrating  the  text,  "  Why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  which  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but 
considerest  not  the  beam  which  is  in  thine 
own  eye  ?*'  Two  men  are  portrayed  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  a  beam  protruding  from 
the  eye  of  one  of  them.  To  the  early  impres- 
sion produced  by  this  picture  I  attribute  in 
part  my  lifelong  hostility  to  literalism  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

There  is  no  running  water  in  the  house, 
and  of  course  there  are  no  bath-rooms.  There 
is  a  well  of  delicious  spring  water  just  out- 
side the  kitchen,  and  water  for  washing  is 
caught  in  hogsheads  from  the  roof.  I  sup- 
pose these  must  have  been  breeding-places 
for  mosquitoes,  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  I 
do  not  at  all  connect  mosquitoes  with  my 
grandfather's  house.  There  are  no  screens 
in  the  windows.  On  Saturday  nights  we 
boys  take  our  baths  m  the  kitchen,  in  the 
movable  washtubs.  How  the  old  folks  took 
theirs  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  knew.  They 
had  their  warmed  bedrooms  downstairs,  which 
probably  served  their  purpose.  In  the  dining- 
room  chimney  is  a  big  brick  oven.  On  Sat- 
urday night  hot  coals  are  shoveled  into  this 
oven,  and  then  the  earthen  crock  of  beans  is 
put  in  and  left  there  overnight.  Here,  too, 
is  the  brown  bread  baked — real  brown  bread, 
such  as  can  never,  apparently,  be  produced 
outside  of  New  England,  as  real  fried  chicken 
cannot  be  produced  outside  the  Southern 
States. 

Now  I  am  at  Little  Blue  School  opposite 
my  grandfather's.  Whether  I  was  first  at 
my  grandfather's  and  then  moved  over  to  the 
school,  or  was  first  at  the  school,  then  moved 
over  to  my  grandfather's,  I  have  no  idea. 
These  reminiscences  are  like  the  impressions 
of  a  dream,  and  succeed  each  other  without 
coherence  or  continuity. 

There  is  an  epidemic  of  animal  magnetism, 
which  in  our  day  would  be  called  hypnotism. 
It  runs  its  brief  course  and  then  disappears^ 
but  for  six  weeks  is  a  dominating  fashion. 
There  is  one  boy  who  is  peculiarly  suscepti- 
ble  to  the  influence,  whatever  it  was,  or  is,. 
and  another  boy  who  has  peculiar  power  as 
an  "operator."  Often  the  victim  gets  pa- 
thetically angry  when  his  tormentor,  apparently 
without  previous  preparation,  tells  him  what 
he  must  do  and  what  he  must  not  do,  and  he 
is  powerless  to  resist.  There  is  a  young  man 
from  the  village  who  is  supposed  by  us  boys 
to  be  a  past- master  in  this  curious  art.  Al- 
ways desirous  of  investigating  new  phenomena 
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and  having  a  share  in  new  experiences,  I  apply 
to  tliis  young  man  to  operate  on  me,  and  I 
am  quite  ready  to  submit  myself  to  his  influ- 
ence for  the  sake  of  finding  out  what  it  is. 
So  I  take  my  seat  and  obey  his  directions, 
while  he  makes  the  passes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  needful  to  put  me  to  sleep.  Then 
he  places  his  thumb  on  the  bridge  of  my  nose 
and  tells  me  that  I  cannot  open  my  eyes ; 
this  I  instantly  proceed  to  do  and  to  look  him 
serenely  in  the  face.  He  turns  from  me  with 
the  contemptuous  remark  that  I  am  not  a 
good  subject. 

I  never  have  been.  I  have  passed  through 
some  exciting  experiences  in  g^eat  congrega- 
tions in  revival  meetings,  and  in  great  crowds 
that  were  not  congregations  and  not  remotely 
resembling  revival  meetings,  and  I  have 
heard  many  fervid  and  famous  orators ;  but 
I  have  never  been  swept  off  my  feet  by 
either  orator  or  crowd ;  I  have  never  lost  my 
consciousness  of  self  or  my  self-mastery.  I 
wonder  why  it  is.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
being  either  especially  strong  willed  or  espe- 
cially self-possessed.  And,  so  far  from  having 
peculiar  resisting  power,  I  always  wish  to 
agree  with  my  fellow-men  if  I  can  possibly 
find  a  way  to  do  so  without  disagreeing  with 
myself. 

What  did  we  study  at  Litde  Blue  ?  I  have 
no  notion.  I  suppose  we  must  have  studied 
what  boys  study  nowadays — grammar,  sp)ell- 
ing,  writing,  history,  arithmetic.  But  I  recall 
nothing  of  it  at  all.  My  first  remembrance 
of  grammar  is  my  study  of  the  Latin  gram- 
mar at  a  later  date,  which  gave  me,  so  far  as 
I  now  can  see,  whatever  knowledge  I  possess 
of  the  structure  of  language.  It  is  p)erhap3 
for  that  reason  that  I  regret  to  see  Latin 
dropped  out  of  any  curriculum.  The  English 
language  is  a  composite,  and  has  no  architec- 
tural structure  such  as  characterizes  the 
Latin.  I  have  a  vague  remembrance  of 
declamation  :  **  Marco  Bozzaris,"  "  The  Boy 
Stood  on  the  Burning  Deck,"  and  the  like ; 
and  one  poor  boy  who  was  struck  with  stage 
fright  and  never  got  beyond  the  first  line 
without  bursting  into  tears  and  retiring  in 
disgrace.  I  remember  thinking  even  then, 
with  some  indignation,  that  punishing  him  for 
his  failure  was  a  very  poor  way  to  cure  him 
of  his  fright. 

Modem  games  were  either  absolutely  or 
relatively  unknown.  There  was  no  la* .  n  ten- 
nis ;  and,  as  I  remember  it,  neither  baseball 
nor  football.  "  Two  old  cat "  and  "  three  old 
cat "  were  common,  but  I  judge  that  I  never 


made  a  success  at  any  game  of  ball,  since  the 
sobriquet  "  butter  fingers  "  was  given  to  me. 
I  could  keep  in  or  near  the  front  line  in  a 
boyish  race ;  and  I  had  some  success  in 
wrestiing,  not  by  reason  of  any  muscular 
strength,  but  because  I  was  spry  and  sli{>- 
pery.  I  never  owned  a  gun,  and  I  have  not 
yet  quite  got  over  my  boyhood  feeling,  prob- 
ably derived  from  my  guardians,  that  a  gun 
is  not  a  boy's  toy.  This  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  an  incident  in  my  oldest  son*s  life. 
He  went,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  spend  the 
summer  of  1872  with  my  father  and  my  two 
aunts,  Sallucia  and  Clara.  Before  he  went 
his  grandfather  sent  him  a  paper  which  he 
was  to  sign,  containing  certain  conditions  to 
which  he  was  to  agree,  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  **  Fewacres  University."  Among 
these  conditions  was  the  following :  "  He  is 
not  to  go  gunning  with  anybody,  since  Aunts 
Sallucia  and  Clara,  though  very  capable  per- 
sons in  some  respects^  are  not  properly  quali- 
fied to  take  care  of  a  boy  with  a  charge  of 
shot  in  his  side  or  with  half  his  face  blown 
away."  I  never  learned  to  box  and  never 
had  muscle  enough  to  learn.  Later,  in  col- 
lege, I  took  some  fencing  lessons,  and  have 
always  regretted  that  they  were  unavoidably 
discontinued. 

Among  the  impressions  which  my  school 
life  left  upon  me  was  one,  insignificant  in 
itself,  but  significant  in  its  effect.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon,  as  we  boys  were  starting  for 
church,  in  putting  on  my  overcoat  I  threw  it 
over  my  head,  struck  a  vase  upon  the  mantel- 
piece and  dashed  it  to  the  floor,,  shattering  it 
into  a  hundred  pieces.  The  disaster  which 
I  had  caused  would  probably  have  been  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  that 
particular  form  of  carelessness.  The  teacher, 
who  would  simply  have  rebuked  me  if  my 
heedless  act  had  done  no  damage,  sent  me 
to  my  bed  to  reflect  for  the  afternoon  and 
the  night  upon  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
which  was  enormous  only  because  of  the  dis- 
aster which  followed  it.  I  knew  then,  as  I 
know  now,  that  I  was  punished,  not  for  what 
I  did,  but  for  the  cofisequences  of  what  I  did. 
I  have  never  got  over  the  sense  of  the  in- 
justice of  that  act.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  my  teacher,  though  1  am  not,  for 
teaching  me  the  lesson  and  preventing  me 
in  after  life,  when  I  had  children  of  my  own, 
from  measuring  their  conduct  by  the  conse- 
quences which  flowed  from  it,  not  by  the 
motives  which  inspired  it. 

My  favorite  sport  from  my  earliest  recol- 
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lections  was  trout  fishing.  There  was  an 
occasional  trout  in  my  father's  brook.  Two 
miles  across  the  hills  was  a  larger  and  much 
better  brook,  with  a  cascade,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  a  pool  where  one  might  always 
see  a  irout,  though  not  always  catch  him. 
But  the  joy  of  life  was  Alder  Brook,  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  away.  To  drive  over  the 
hills  to  this  brook,  build  a  rude  camp,  sleep 
on  boughs,  cook  our  meals,  and  come  back 
with  a  hundred  brook  trout  apiece  was  an 
experience  to  look  forward  to  with  eagerness 
and  back  upon  with  rejoicing  memory.  But 
this  was  later,  when,  with  my  brothers,  I  came 
from  college  to  Farmington  for  my  summer 
vacation. 

We  made  our  own  fish-lines,  t\visting  and 
double-twisting  and  triple-twisting  the  silk, 
ganged  on  the  hooks,  bought  the  long  bam- 
boo poles  and  cut  them  up,  and  out  of  them 
made  our  own  jointed  fishing-rods.  We  al- 
ways cleaned  our  fish  ourselves.  It  was  the 
law  of  the  sport  that  our  fun  should  not  make 
work  for  others  which  we  ourselves  could  do. 
Whether  this  law  was  imp)Osed  on  us  by  my 
wise  Aunt  Clara  or  was  self-imposed  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  sure,  whoever  suggested  it,  we 
gladly  accepted  the  suggestion  and  made  it 
our  own,  and  that  we  enjoyed  our  sport  the 
more  because  it  cost  but  litde  to  any  one 
else.  The  fishing  was  not  with  flies  but  with 
worms  dug  from  the  garden,  or,  if  the  supply 
of  worms  ran  short,  with  grasshoppers.  This 
recalls  one  of  the  fishing  stories  with  which 
we  were  accustomed  to  enliven  our  conver- 
sation on  the  trip  : 

John,  John,  where  youVe  going  ? 

Fishin'. 

What  you  got  in  your  mouth  ? 

Worms  for  bait. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  turn  from 
these  reminiscences  of  my  childhood  life  to 
recall  my  impressions  of  my  childhood  per- 
sonality. A  man*s  judgment  of  himself  is 
rarely  accurate  ;  still  less  so  his  judgment  of 
what  he  was  as  a  boy.  For  it  is  the  unusual 
experiences  that  remain  in  his  memory,  and 
it  is  the  usual  experiences  which  interpret  his 
character. 

What  I  see,  as  I  look  back  through  the 
more  than  threescore  years  to  the  dim 
mental  photograph  left  in  my  mind  of  myself, 
is  a  feeble  boy,  somewhat  under  the  average 
in  height,  very  much  under  the  average  in 
weight  and  strength,  fairly  good  in  swim- 
ming, skating,  climbing,  and  tramping,  but 
quite  unable  to  hold  his  own  in  the  rougher 


sports  of  the  boys,  somewhat  solitary,  some- 
what a  recluse,  and  naturally  timid.  And  yet 
I  could  not  have  been  quite  a  coward,  for  I 
remember,  even  now  with  a  curious  sense  of 
pride,  that  when  a  big  bully  of  a  boy  (prob- 
ably not  so  much  of  a  brute  as  I  now  imagine 
him  to  have  been)  hectored  me  beyond  en- 
durance, I  challenged  him  to  a  fight,  and  we 
retired  behind  the  bam,  with  a  small  group 
of  boys  as  onlookers,  and  fought  a  fisticuff 
duel.  Doubtiess  I  got  much  the  worse  of 
our  encounter,  for  I  cannot  conceive  that  my 
fist  would  have  hurt  anything  much  bigger 
than  a  house-fly,  but  at  least  I  won  his 
respect,  and  the  bullying  stopped.  I  have 
never  been^for  peace-at-any-price  as  a  man, 
and  I  was  not  as  a  boy. 

My  impressions  of  my  feebleness  of  phy- 
sique is  borne  out  by  some  of  my  mother's  let- 
ters, which  indicate  that  I  was  both  a  delicate 
and  an  active  child  from  the  cradle.  One 
extract  from  a  letter  dated  April,  1838,  when 
I  was  two  years  and  a  half  old,  may  serve  to 
indicate  something  of  both  my  health  and  my 
temperament : 

Our  little  Lyman  has  been  more  delicate  since 
his  illness,  subject  to  a  cough  which  occasions 
care  and  anxiety,  mostly  because  it  has  increased 
his  former  dimculties.  The  Dr.  still  encour- 
ages us  to  look  for  an  entire  cure,  but  says  he 
will  need  all  a  mother's  watchfulness  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  must  not  be  allowed  all  iht 
liberty  he  desires  in  exercises,  such  as  walking, 
running,  etc.  He  is  such  an  active  child  that  it 
is  difficult  to  restrain  him,  but  he  seems  at  times, 
from  his  sufferings,  to  be  fully  conscious  that 
he  cannot  do  all  he  wants. 

This  chapter  would  be  wholly  inadequate 
without  a  picture,  be  it  ever  so  fragmentary, 
of  the  religious  influences  which  surrounded 
me  in  my  childhood  and  their  effect  upon  my 
relig^ious  character. 

Every  one  went  to  church — every  one  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  families  whom 
I  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  awe, 
as  I  might  have  looked  upon  a  family  with- 
out visible  means  of  support  and  popularly 
suspected  of  earning  a  livelihood  by  counter- 
feiting or  some  similar  lawless  practice.  The 
church  itself  was  an  old-fashioned  brick  Puri- 
tan meeting-house,  equally  free  from  archi- 
tectural ornament  without  and  from  decora- 
tion within.  The  pews  had  been  painted 
white;  for  some  reason  the  paint  had  not 
dried,  and  the  congregation,  to  protect  their 
garments,  had  spread  down  upon  the  seata 
and  backs  of  the  pews  newspapers,  generally 
religious.  When  the  paint  at  length  dried 
the  newspapers  were  pulled  off,  leavmg  the 
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impression  of  their  type  reversed,  and  I  used 
to  interest  myself  during  the  long  sermon  in 
trying  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphic  impres- 
sions. There  was  neither  Sunday-school 
room  nor  prayer-meeting  room.  The  Sun- 
day school  was  held  in  the  church,  and  the 
parson  at  prayer-meeting  took  a  seat  in  a 
pew  about  the  center  of  the  building,  put  a 
board  across  the  back  of  the  pews  to  hold 
his  Bible  and  his  lamp,  and  sat,  except  when 
speaking,  with  his  back  to  the  congregation. 
A  great  wood  stove  at  the  rear,  with  a  smoke- 
pipe  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  room 
to  the  flue  in  front,  furnished  the  heat — ^none 
too  much  of  it  on  cold  winter  days.  Plain 
and  even  homely  as  was  this  meetmg-house, 
associations  have  given  to  it  a  sacredness  in 
my  eyes  which  neither  Gothic  arch  nor  pic- 
tured window  could  have  given  to  it.  My 
grandfather  was  largely  instrumental  in  con- 
structing it.  In  its  pulpit  each  of  his  five 
sons  preached  on  occasions.  One  of  them  acted 
as  its  pastor  for  a  year  or  more.  A  grandson 
and  a  great-grandson  of  his  were  here  bap- 
tized. My  earliest  recollections  of  public 
worship  and  of  Sunday-school  teaching  are 
associated  with  it.  We  four  brothers  have 
each  at  times  played  the  organ  in  connection 
with  its  service  of  sacred  song.  My  brother 
Edward  and  myself  were  both  ordained  to  the 
Gospel  ministry  within  its  walls,  and  in  its 
pulpit  preached  some  of  our  first  sermons. 
The  church  still  exists,  a  flourishing  org^i- 
zation,  but  the  meeting-house  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1886,  and  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  a  more  modern  structure. 

The  minister  in  my  boyhood  was  under- 
stood by  me — ^where  I  got  the  information  I 
do  not  know — to  have  a  salary  of  $300  a 
year,  on  which,  having  no  children,  he  lived 
comfortably  and  out  of  it  saved  something  to 
leave  behind  him  when  he  died.  Ministerial 
changes  were  infrequent.  He  came  to  Farm- 
ington  directly  from  the  theologfical  seminary, 
and  he  remained  there  throughout  his  life. 
He  had  a  face  which  was  capable  of  great 
expressiveness,  and  would  have  made  his  for- 
tune as  a  comic  actor.  When  during  my 
college  days  my  brothers  and  I  jointly  wrote 
**  Conecut  Comers :  A  Novel  of  New  Eng- 
land Life,"  we  put  his  face  in  the  book,  giving 
it  to  Deacon  Fickson.  But  Parson  Rogers 
had  none  of  the  qualities  of  Deacon  Fickson 
except  the  face ;  for  he  was  as  good  as  he 
was  homely — which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Two  other  characters  in  the  prayer-meeting 
I  particularly  remember — one  who  always  on 


Sunday  wore  knee-breeches,  and  who  was  as 
hostile  to  the  use  of  any  hymns  in  church 
but  those  of  Isaac  Watts  as  would  be  an  old 
Scotch  Covenanter  to  anything  but  the  Psalms 
of  David ;  the  other,  good  Deacon  Hunter, 
who  always  addressed  the  Deity  in  his  prayers 
either  as  "  Kind  Parent "  or  "  Indulgent 
Parent." 

Parson  Rogers's  sermons  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, from  which  I  conclude  that  I  did  not 
listen  to  them.  But  his  long  prayer  was 
always  interesting.  For  in  it  he  told  the  con- 
gregation, through  his  address  to  the  Al- 
mighty, the  village  news  with  great  particu- 
larity. That  prayer  served  all  the  purposes 
of  a  local  newspaper.  From  it  we  learned 
of  those  who  during  the  preceding  week  had 
been  married,  who  were  sick,  who  had  died, 
who  had  gone  a  journey,  who  had  gone  to 
college  or  come  back  from  college.  All  were 
remembered  before  "  the  throne  of  grace." 
And  as  no  names  were  mentioned,  the  interest 
was  enhanced  by  the  opportunity  afforded  us 
for  guessing.  The  prayer  after  the  sermon 
made  up  in  its  brevity  for  the  length  of  the 
prayer  before,  and  always  ended  with  the 
same  refrain,  in  which  the  words  were  run 
together  in  the  utterance  as  they  are  here  run 
together  in  the  type — "  Andbringsustogetherin 
theaf  terpartof  thedaybetterfittedf  orthyserv  i  ce 
thanweeveryethavebeen  Amen. " 

It  was  before  the  days  of  church  organs — 
at  least  of  reed  organs — in  rural  communities. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  a  volunteer 
choir  and  an  orchestra — ^a  'cello,  called  by 
us  a  bass-viol,  two  violins,  and  a  flute.  When 
the  hymn  was  sung  we  rose,  turned  around 
and  faced  the  choir,  with  our  backs  to  the  pul- 
pit. After  service  the  congregation  stopped, 
in  summer  weather,  in  the  churchyard  for 
a  chat ;  the  farmers  discussing  the  crops, 
the  women,  I  suppose,  the  village  news — it 
was  their  one  social  interchange  of  the  week 
— while  we  children  remained  within  for 
Sunday-school.  I  wonder  if  I  ever  learned 
anything  at  that  Sunday-school.  I  am  by 
no  means  sure,  and  yet  I  remember  my 
teacher  with  mingled  feelings  of  reverence 
and  affection.  The  school  over,  we  hurried 
home  to  a  cold  luncheon  and  back  again  to  a 
second  service,  which  must  be  finished  in 
time  to  let  the  men  in  the  congregation  get 
home  to  milk  the  cows.  After  service,  when 
I  lived  at  my  grandfather's,  my  two  brothers 
and  I  walked  up  into  the  pasture  opposite  the 
house,  a  walk  which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
my  childhood  recollections,  capped,  however. 
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by  one  other — our  Sunday  evenings,  when  we 
gathered  about  my  mother's  organ  in  the 
sitting-room  for  a  Sunday  evening  singing, 
each  member  of  the  group  selecting  his  hymn 
in  turn,  our  service  generally  ending  with 
the  hymn 

"  Thus  far  the  Lord  has  led  me  on, 
Thus  far  his  power  prolongs  my  days." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  my  grandfather 
could  have  been  induced  to  use  a  prayer- 
book  at  family  prayers.  But  long  custom 
had  produced  a  prayer  so  uniform  that  his 
daughter  after  his  death  was  able  to  write 
out  part  of  it  from  memory,  and  I  have 
recently  found  it  in  some  old  family  records. 
"  Father's  prayer,"  she  writes,  "  was  repeated 
daily  at  family  worship.  There  was  some 
slight  variation  to  distinguish  morning  from 
evening  and  Sabbath  from  a  week  day." 
The  introductory  sentence  may  suffice  here 
to  suggest  the  character  of  the  whole  ;  **  O 
Thou  Great  Creator,  eternal,  original  Author 
of  all  real  blessings,  Thou  great  First  Cause 
and  Last  End  of  all  things — we.  Thy  un- 
worthy servants,  come  into  Thy  presence 
this  morning,  clothed  with  humility,  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear — believing  that 
Thou  art  a  rewarder  of  all  such  as  diligently 
seek  Thee,  and  we  humbly  ask  the  same 
blessings  for  others  which  we  diligentiy  seek 
for  ourselves."  If  this  prayer  indicates  in 
the  petitioner  reverence  and  "  godly  fear," 
hiy  farewell  address  to  the  Sunday-school, 
after  five  years  and  four  months*  service  as 
assistant  superintendent  and  as  superin- 
tendent, no  less  indicates  his  practical 
piety.  The  following  sentence  from  this 
address  might  profitably  be  printed  on  a 
card  and  hung  over  the  sup)erintendent's 
desk  in  every  Sunday-school  room  and  im- 
pressed on  every  teacher :  "  All  our  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  must  be  in  order  to  practice — 
for  this  is  the  end  of  all  divine  revelation — 
that  we  may  do  all  the  work  of  God's  law." 
It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  discover, 
and  it  is  a  happiness  to  me  here  to  acknowl- 
edge, my  indebtedness  in  part  to  my  Puritan 
grandfather  for  my  lifelong  conviction  that 
theoretical  theology  is  valuable  only  as  it 
bears  on  the  practical  conduct  of  life. 

Decidedly  my  impression  of  the  Puritan 
Sabbath  is  a  pleasant  one.  But  this  is  partly 
perhaps  because  I  early  formed,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, the  habit  of  both  remembering  and 
anticipating  the  pleasant  things.  Professor 
Bergson  has  shown  us  that  there  is  no  pres- 


ent time ;  what  we  call  the  present  is  only  a 
threshold  across  which  we  pass  from  the  past 
to  the  future.  It  is  in  that  past  and  that 
future  that  we  really  live.  And  he  who  will 
habitually  recall  the  pleasant  experiences  and 
andcipate  pleasant  experiences  can  do  much 
to  make  his  life  a  pleasant  one,  whatever  the 
present  may  seem  to  him  to  be.  If  my 
caustic  friend  replies  to  this  suggestion  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
I  rejoin  that  I  would  rather  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise  than  in  a  fool's  purgator>'. 

My  religious  experience  was  not,  however, 
by  any  means  always  pleasant.  I  suppose 
all  children  create  a  theology  of  their  own. 
My  theology,  as  I  taught  it  to  myself,  was 
something  like  this : 

"  You  are  a  sinner,  under  divine  condem- 
nation. Your  sins  have  separated  you  from 
God.  They  have  also  separated  you  from 
the  men  and  women  you  most  revere  and 
admire :  from  Deacon  Hunter,  and  your 
Aunt  Clara,  and  your  grandfather,  and  your 
father  in  New  York,  and  your  mother  in 
heaven.  To  be  like  them  you  must  have  a 
conviction  of  sin ;  you  must  first  feel  very 
sorry  because  you  are  a  sinner,  then  very  glad 
because  you  have  been  forgiven ;  and  then 
you  can  begin  to  be  a  Christian." 

I  do  not  know  where  I  got  this  theology. 
Certainly  not  from  my  father,  for  the 
"  Young  Christian,"  which  he  had  written 
before  I  was  bom,  was  the  first  book  to  lead 
me  out  of  this  tangle.  Certainly  not  from 
my  Aunt  Clara  or  my  grandfather ;  if  I  had 
gone  to  either  of  them,  they  would  have  set 
me  right.  But  I  was  too  shy ;  and  as  to 
going  to  Parson  Rogers,  he  was  too  far  re- 
moved from  me  to  be  a  father  confessor.  So 
I  worked  at  the  problem  by  myself.  In  the 
evening  twilight,  when  the  dusk  was  gather- 
ing and  the  melancholy  frogs  were  croaking, 
I  used  to  go  to  my  bedroom  and  try  to  think 
of  all  the  wicked  things  I  had  done  during 
the  day,  and,  as  that  was  not  enough,  of  my 
mother  in  heaven  and  my  father  in  New 
York,  and  of  myself,  a  lonely,  homeless,  out- 
cast boy,  in  the  vain  hope  that  conviction  of 
sin  would  come.  But  it  never  came.  The 
truth  is,  I  was  a  fairly  conscientious  little  boy ; 
I  had  not  committed  any  great  sins ;  I  was 
very  far  from  being  an  outcast ;  and,  though  I 
thought  I  ought  to  believe  that  every  one 
disapproved  me,  I  knew  they  didn't,  and  I 
was  too  honest  with  myself  to  make  believe. 
I  could  never  get  any  further  than  to  be  sorry 
because  I  was  not  sorry.    I  had  no  pack  on  my 
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back  to  sink  me  in  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  1  could  get 
to  the  Wicket  Gate  wShout  it.  It  was  all  so 
curiously  childish  that  to  me  it  now  has  a 
certain  humorous  side.  But  it  was  tragedy 
then.  Nor  did  I  get  that  more  natural  con- 
ception of  religion  which  I  have  ever  since 
been  tr>'ing  to  give  my  fellow-men  till  ten 
years  or  so  later.  To  this  day,  when  I  hear 
teachers  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  super- 
natural religion,  they  recall  to  me  this  boy- 
hood experience,  and  I  always  want  to  put  in 
a  protest  in  favor  of  a  religion  that  is  wholly 
natural. 

And  yet  religion  was  not  always  a  dread 
to  me.  For  one  of  my  great  ambitions  was 
to  be  a  minister,  and  one  of  my  favorite 
childish  vocations  was  preaching.  I  see  my- 
self now,  a  pale-faced,  anaemic,  slim  chap  of 
ten  or  eleven,  with  all  the  appearance  but 
none  of  the  habits  of  an  ascetic,  preaching  to 
a  congregation  of  empty-  chairs,  with  my 
brothers  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  sitting- 
room,  practicing  as  a  choir.  For  the  only 
condition  on  which  they  would  attend  the 
service  was  that  they  might  practice  while  I 
preached,  and  to  that  compromise  I  had  to  con- 
sent. This  was  quite  orthodox.  F  or  I  have 
since  learned  that  choirs  often  pay  no  more 
attention  to  the  preaching  than  my  brothers 


paid  to  mine,  and  preachers  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  music  than  I  paid  to  theirs.  But 
my  religion  was  sometimes  more  serious. 
When,  a  little  later,  I  went  to  the  school  of 
another  uncle  in  Connecticut,  my  best  friend 
there  was  an  Episcopalian.  Together  we 
arranged  **  family  prayers  "  in  our  bedroom, 
our  two  other  mates  joining  with  us.  Some- 
times we  read  prayers  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  sometimes  I  offered  an 
extempore  prayer.  This  was  about  the  time 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
born,  but  some  years  before  it  had  appeared 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 

In  1846  my  oldest  brother,  Benjamin 
Vaughan,  entered  the  New  York  University ; 
a  year  later  he  was  followed  by  my  next  old- 
est brother,  Austin,  exactly  four  years  my 
senior,  for  we  were  born  on  the  same  day 
four  years  apart.  About  the  same  time  I 
was  transferred  from  my  Uncle  Samuel's 
school  in  Farmington  to  my  Uncle  Charles's 
school  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  my 
preparation  for  college  was  completed.  My 
grandfather  and  grandmother  had  both  died, 
and  I  imagine  my  father  wished  me  nearer 
him  at  his  city  home.  But  the  home  of  my 
aunts  at  Farmington  continued  to  be  my 
home  during  my  vacations  until  I  was  mar- 
ried in  1857. 


The  next  chapter  in  Dr.  Abbott's  Reminiscences  will  describe  New  York  City  as  he  knew  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century^  in  contrast  with  the  New  York  City  of  toniay, — The  Editors, 


HEART  OF  YOUTH 

BY   ODELL    SHEPARD 

Down  in  the  dark  battalions  of  the  strong-heart  fighting  men 

There  is  a  place  appointed  unto  me. 
They  are  few.     The  foe  is  many.     But  shall  I  falter,  then  ? 

I  may  haply  turn  defeat  to  victory  1 
I  will  go  forth  to  the  fighting  with  a  rapture  at  my  heart 

And  my  gaze  set  hard  against  a  goodly  goal ; 
Not  boastfully,  nor  hoping  to  play  a  hero's  part 

But  to  battle  for  the  honor  of  my  soul. 

(iive  me  labor,  give  me  battle,  give  me  more  and  more  of  life. 

For  I  have  youth  and  faith  and  love  to  give. 
IvCt  me  die,  so  it  be  nobly,  at  the  red  heart  of  the  strife, 

If  to  die  be  better  service  than  to  live. 
Give  to  me  the  thick  of  conflict  where  the  strong  men  do  their  work 

And  the  weary  world's  hard  victories  are  won. 
(Jive  to  me  the  strong  man's  burden,  lest  my  spirit  learn  to  shirk, 

And  a  fitting  foe  to  spend  my  strength  upon. 
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BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

THE  FOURTH  ARTICLE  IN  THE  SERIES 
ABOUT  SOUTH  AMERICA 


THROUGHOUT  Brazil  I  was  received 
both  by  the  people  Kenerally  and  by 
the  Government  with  a  cordial  gen- 
erosity that  was  meant  to  be  taken  as  an 
earnest  of  genuine  good  will  (or  the  United 
States.  4  was  much  impressed  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  at  the  head  of  public  affairs 
— both  by  their  intellectual  ability  and  by  their 
sober  force  and  earnestness.  In  Rio  I  called. 
on  and  was  received  by  the  Senate,  (he 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  It  was  a  handicap  and  a  source  of 
sincere  regret  to  me  that  I  could  not  speak 
either  Portuguese  or  Spanish.  Some  of  the 
men  1  met  spoke  and  understood  English. 
Many  of  them  spoke  and  understood  French. 
All  were  most  courteous  and  forbearing  as 
regards  my  linguistic  shortcomings,  and  f 
was  able  to  get  much  of  enjoyment  and  of 
profit  out  of  the  various  conversations. 

It  is  often  said  that  in  order  that  we  of 
the  United  States  may  understand  and  get 
on  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  we 
must  realize  that  there  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  us  and  them  in  ideals  and 
habits  of  thought  and  ways  of  life.  Doubt- 
less this  is  tnie  to  a  degree.  Every  nadon 
has  its  own  special  peculiarities  and  special 
points  of  difference  from  even  the  most 
closely  allied  of  other  nations.  But  I  must 
confess  that  in  my  brief  stay  in  South  Amer- 
ica so  far  what  has  most  vividly  and  deeply 
impressed  me  has  been,  not  the  points  of  dif- 
ference, but  the  points  of  unity  with  my  hosts. 
As  soon  as  we  got  below  mere  conversational 
banalides  we  were  almost  certain  to  strike 
matters  of  real  consequence  at  which  they 
and  I  looked  from  the  same  standpoint  I 
certainly  felt  very  much  at  home  with  my 
hosts,  and  they  were  courteous  enough  to 
act  as  if  they  felt  at  home  with  me.  They 
were  as  energetically  and  intelligently  inter- 
ested in  business  development  as  our  own 
people.  They  were  as  much  interested  in 
governmental  efficiency  and  honesty.  They 
were  as  patriotic  and  as  proud  of  their  country. 

'Mr.  RooMvch'*  fint  article  on  Rio  de  Iineiro  ip- 
»and    in    The   Outloi.k   ol    December    20  lasl.-THE 


Struck  by  the  fact  ii 
essentials — the  "  fund 
would  have  called  tt 
the  same  as  those  of 
For  example,  they  an 
are  to  the  need  of  dev 
otism.  They  realize  I 
any  use  in  the  world  i 
substitutes  a  washy 
phase  of  this  patrioti< 
ciation  of  the  fact  th^ 
to  give  ardstic  or 
achievement  can  do  it 
he  works  in  accordant 
ideals  and  by  preferei 

The  men  who  best  expressed  the  new  spirit 
in  Brazil  showed  a  cordial  desire  to  see  Brazil 
learn  from  foreign  countries,  t<^ether  with  a 
no  less  determination  of  purpose  that  every- 
thing brought  in  should  be,  not  copied,  but 
changed  and  adapted  to  meet  the  genius  of 
the  Brazilian  people  and  the  peculiar  needs 
of  Brazil  itself.  They  felt  that  mere  copying 
of  foreign  models  rarely  amounted  to  much, 
although  the  study  of  foreign  models  for 
adaptation  .  and  inspiration  is  often  indis- 
pensable. They  felt  that  the  Brazilian 
painter  or  ]xiet  who  moved  to  Paris  usually 
lost  all  power  of  doing  the  kind  of  work 
which  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  stayed  at 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  never  became 
anything  more  than  a  fourth-rate  foreigner. 
They  believed  that  the  Brazilian  should 
be  a  Brazilian,  and  not  a  ri^hau^i  French- 
man or  other  foreigner.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  heartily  agree  with  these  views, 
A  little  can  be  done  by  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans for  the  cause  of  art  by  importing  the 
pictures  of  old  masters  and  by  endowing 
students  who  go  abroad  to  study — hut  only 
a  little;  even  supposing  that  in  this  way  more 
good  can  be  done  than  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  good  that  would 
be  done  if  these  men  would  spend  their  wealth 
in  creating  and  endowing  an  art  school  in 
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suiTOundings.  There  are  sljles  of 
architecture  of  our  own  which  it 
would  be  well  indeed  for  artists  of 
genuine  taste,  ability,  and  originality 
to  develop.  Such  seemingly  un- 
promising material  as  the  American 
farm-house  has  been  developed  into 
beaut  if  ul  and  characteristic  buildings, 
as  witness,  for  instance,  the  house 
of  the  Popes,  near  Farmington  in 
Connecticut.     Some  of  our  railway 


America,  to  which  the  best  foreign  teachers 
would  be  brought,  but  wherein  men  would  of 
necessity  learn  to  work  in  their  own  atmos- 
phere, with  their  own  traditions,  and  among 
their  own  surroundings.  We  in  the  United 
Slates  have  done  good  work  in  architecture, 
but  never  when  we  have  merely  copied  for- 
eign models  instead  of  adapting  them  to  our 
own  uses.  There  are  few  more  ridiculous 
and  lamentable  sights  than  certain  houses 
of  American  multimillionaires,  perfect  and 
entirely  servile  imitations  of  French  chateaus 
or  otiier  European  buildings  pitchforked 
down  into  some  mountain  solitude,  or  else 
jammed  against  one  another  in  .Newport, 
with  no  earthly  relation  of  any  kind,  sort,  or 
description  to  anything  whatever  either  in 
the  life  of  the  owners  or  the  history  i;f  the 


cantile  buildings,  our  sky-scrapers  in 
the  mass,  and  some  of  our  ^libraries, 
are  eminently  satisfactory — espe- 
cially when  the  artist  has  the  sense 
even  in  minor  matters  to  use  Ameri- 
can material,  as  when  for  decorative 
purposes  he  uses  the  bison  or 
bison's  head  instead  of  that  beast 
of  outworn  and  threadbare  conven- 
tionality the  iion. 

I  was  not  a  little  impressed  to  find 
that  some  at  least  of  the  judgesof  the 
highest  national  court  in  Brazil  under- 
stood my  attitude  toward  the  Ameri- 
kcan  judiciary  more  clearly  than  is 
seemingly  the  case  with  many  Ameri- 
can judges.  They  all  realized  that 
the  judge-made  laws  to  which  I 
objected  were  nine  times  out  of  ten 
judge- made  laws  devised  by  great 
corporation  lawyers.  They  under- 
stood thoroughly  that  I  was  dealing 
not  with  the  exercise  of  the  judidal 
function  at  all,  but  with  the  exercise 
by  the  courts  of  purely  legislative 
functions,  functions  which  I  was 
assured  the  Brazilian  Court  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  avoid.  I  expressed  my 
real  gratification  and  surprise  at  finding  that 
they  so  clearly  understood  the  purpose  of  the 
new  movement  in  America  so  far  as  it  affected 
the  judiciary.  They  deariy  understood  that  I 
was  really  seeking  to  perpetuate,  and  not  to 
abolish,  the  influence  of  the  courts,  and  that 
I  did  not  even  desire  to  "  reduce  "  the  judges 
to  the  level  at  which  they  were  in  ail  other 
countries  save  the  United  States,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  utilize  their  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  only  possible  safe  and  permanent  way  by 
permitting  them  to  exercise  their  legislative 
functions  subject  to  review  by  the  people 
themselves,  I  wish  that  the  great  corpora- 
tion lawyers  and  their  clients,  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  opposition  to  this  proposal, 
would  realize  that  the  courts  can  keep  their 
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very  great  power  only  on  condition 
of  not  trying  to  make  this  [xiwer 
absolute  and  arbitrary.  If  they  will 
consent  not  to  insbt  on  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  power,  they  can 
still  keep  very  great  power ;  but  if 
they  grasp  at  too  much,  they  will  be 
in  danger  of  losing  all,  and  of 
ultimately  awakening  such  hostility 
that  in  the  revolt  against  what  they 
have  done  that  is  arbitrary  and 
reactionaiy  they  will  be  deprived 
not  only  of  the  power  they  have 
abused,  but  also  of  power  which  it 
is  well  that  they  should  he  allowed 
to  keep.  The  speaker  who  made 
the  address  of  welcome  to  me  put 
the  matter  clearly  when  he  said  that 
while  a  question  of  simple  jusfice 
ought  not  to  be  decided  by  popu- 
lar vote,  yet  the  determination  as 
to  what  laws  were  necessary  was 
peculiarly  a  question  for  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  men 
of  the  highest  rank  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Ufe  in  Brazil  are  of  pure 
white  blood.  A  percentage,  however, 
have  some  Indian  bloodin  their  veins, 
and  are  very  proud  of  the  fact — 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  is  now 
the  case  in  Oklahoma,  for  instance. 
One  delightful  Senator  whom  I  met, 
General  Finheiro  Machado,  a  man 
of  power,  both  physical  and  intellec- 
tual, a  ranchman  from  the  southern- 
most province  of  Brazil,  came  in 
this  category.  This  man  was  a  fine  fellow, 
litbe,  sinewy,  eagle-faced,  who  had  in  the 
past  shown  himself  to  be  a  fonnidabte  fight- 
ing soldier,  and  who,  I  was  told,  was  now 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  influendal 
statesmen  and  politicians  in  Brazil.  He  had 
never  been  out  of  Brazil,  and,  although  a  rich 
ranch-owner,  had  in  his  youth  led  the  life 
of  the  gauches — the  wild  cattle-herders,  the 
cowboys  of  South  America.  These  gaucfuu 
made  a  somewhat  wild  and  lawless,  but  a 
bold,  hardy,  and  patient  type,  and  I  was 
genuinely  sorry  to  learn  that  the  breed  was 
tending  to  die  out — the  statesman  in  ques- 
tion informing  me  that  he  himself  was  almost 
"  the  last  of  the  gauchos."  The  President 
likewise  has  Indian  blood  in  hia  veins — pre- 
cisely as  has  been  the  case  within  my  own 


knowledge  with  three  or  four  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate. 

A  traveler  passing  hastily  through  a  coun- 
try, even  though,  as  in  my  case,  he  has  un- 
usual opportunities  for  observation,  can  do 
little  more  than  record  his  impressions.  Vet 
these  impressions  sometimes  have  a  value  of 
their  own.  I  was  assured  on  every  hand 
that  Brazil  is  a  real  democracy.  I'here  is 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  people  as  a  whole 
take  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
working  of  their  government.  Moreover,  it 
certainly  seems  that  they  are  less  apt  to  be 
misled  than  portions  of  our  own  electorate 
by  appeals  made  in  the  name  of  democracy 
which  really  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  democracy.  Again  and  again  in  the 
United  States  we  have  seen  constituencies 
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which  elected  some  man  because  he  refused 
to  wear  a  cravat,  or  did  not  wear  socks,  or 
went  without  a  collar.  I  was  assured  that 
in  Brazil  any  effort  to  curry  favor  with  the 
people  by  antics  of  this  kind  would  merely 
excite  derision.  If  a  man  were  a  very  able 
man,  then  he  might  be  pardoned  an  idio- 
syncrasy of  a  laughable  character ;  but  he 
would  be  lost  if  for  a  moment  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  affecting  such  conduct  under  the 
impression  that  it  showed  that  he  '■  sympa- 
thized with  the  people."  A  few  of  the  public 
men  I  met  were  men  of  good  private  fortune, 
although  of  course  not  rich  men  in  the  sense 
that  our  multimillionaires  are  rich.  Most  of 
them  were  men  of  moderate  means.  They  were 
not  only  very  courteous,  and  obviousK'  on  the 
whole  cultivated,but  they  showed  an  innate  re- 
"  -emenl  that  made  it  a  pleasure  to  meet  them. 


The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Lauro  Miiller,  widely  known  to  our  people 
by  his  visit  to  the  United  States  last  summer, 
is  of  German  parentage.  I  can  perhaps  give 
Che  best  idea  of  him  by  saying  that  as  a 
statesman  and  man  of  the  world  he  re- 
minds me  more  of  the  late  John  Hay  than 
does  any  other  public  man  of  any  country. 
Vet  Mr.  Miiller's  grandfather  was  an  ordinary 
peasant  immigrant  who  worked  with  ax, 
pick,  and  shovel,  and  his  father  was  a  small 
shopkeeper  (I  repeat  this  with  his  consent). 
The  future  Foreign  Minister  began  in  a  store 
at  $$  a  month,  and  his  career  has  been  just 
such  as  that  of  the  men  who  because  of  their 
careers  we  like  to  think  of  as  typical  of  the 
United  States.  He  studied  at  night,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  employer  by 
the  encelience  of  his  work,  he  managed  to 
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get  admitted  to  a  military  school,  and  did  so 
well  in  it  tha.t  he  secured  a  commission  in  the 
anny,  and  became  colonel  of  engineers 
before  he  went  into  civil  life.  He  is  as  en- 
lightened and  progressive,  as  energetic  and 
capable  a  public  servant — in  short,  as  useful  a 
public  servant — as  we  can  show  in  all  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  my  stay  in  Rio  I  had  detailed 
to  me  as  aides  Colonel  Pederneiras,  of  the 
Brazilian  army,  and  Lieutenant  Moreira,  of 
the  Brazilian  navy.  The  Colonel  is  now  the 
head  of  a  smokeless  powder  factory  modeled 
on  the  best  factories  in  our  own  countiy. 
The  Lieutenant  is  a  graduate  of  the  Brazil 
Naval  School,  which  in  its  turn  has  been 
modeled  on  Annapolis — for  whereas  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire  Brazil  was  apt  to  look  to 
England  for  example,  so  during  the  days  of 
the  Republic  she  has  been  apt  to  look  to  the 
United  States  both  in  matters  governmental 
and  in  matters  industrial.  Intellectually 
France  has  always  been  the  model  in  Brazil, 
and  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
among  most  of  her  people  of  all  classes, 
ranging  from  statesmen  and  scientists  to 
young  girls,  French  books  are  even  more 
commonly  read  than  Portuguese.     I  visited 


the  Naval  School,  and  was  immensely  struck 
by  the  personnel  and  equipment.  Evidently 
the  training  is  good.  As  for  my  two  aides, 
I  need  only  say  that  I  felt  that  they  were 
like  the  best  of  the  men  in  our  own  services — 
and  to  those  who  know  the  United  States 
army  and  navy  as  well  as  I  do  there  can 
be  no  higher  praise. 

1  feel  that  I  ought  to  keep  a  check  upon 
myself  so  as  not  to  be  overenthusiastic,  and 
I  am  wridng  after  only  a  brief  experience. 
Yet,  looking  at  things  as  coolly  as  possible, 
I  do  find  it  difficult  not  to  use  superlatives 
when  I  deal  with  the  beauty  and  healthful- 
ness  of  the  surroundings  of  this  dty,  the 
cleanliness  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
city  itself,  and  the  charm  and  power  of  the 
public  men  I  met  The  immense  strides 
that  have  been  made  both  in  private  business 
and  in  actual  public  business  of  the  practical 
type,  such  as  the  turning  of  Rio  into  a 
modem  and  in  most  respects  a  model  great 
capital,  impressed  me  more  than  I  can  well 

It  has  been  said  that  firazQ  has  not  devel- 
oped a  national  type.  I  do  not  i^ee  with 
this  view.  Etoubtless  the  type  is  not  as 
clearly  fixed  as  in  the  United  States ;  and 
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equally  without  doubt,  as  in  the  United 
States  and  in  every  other  country  which  is 
growing,  the  type  itself  tends  to  change. 
But  the  change  is  due  to  growth,  and  does 
not  mean  any  break  in  continuity.  There  is 
a  well-marked  Brazilian  t)>pe,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  the  old  Portuguese  stock  modified 
by  three  centuries  of  colonial  existence  and 
one  century  of  freedom.  The  great  Euro- 
pean immigration  of  the  last  few  decades, 
which  is  mainly  from  the  Ladn  countries,  but 
which  has  also  included  Germans  and  Slavs, 
has  modified  this  type,  but  has  not  funda- 
mentally changed  it.  The  sons  of  these  im- 
migrants become  Brazilians  precisely  as  the 
sons  of  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
become  Americans.  They  lose  their  separate 
languages  and  fuse.  Thb  applies  as  much 
to  the  German  and  English  immigrants  as  to 
the  children  of  the  Portuguese,  Italians, 
French,  and  Spanish  immigrants.  There  is 
notliing  more  absurd  than  to  talk  of  the 
possibility  of  any  European  power  obtaining 
possession  of  any  portion  of  Brazil.  The 
sons  of  the  immigrants  from  the  ver>' 
nation  itself  would  be  the  first  to  lake  up 
arms  on  behalf  of  Brazil  against  that  nation. 
I  met  men  of  hi^jh  position  who  were  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  Germans,  Englishmen, 


Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards.  All  were  Brazil- 
ians and  nothing  but  Brazilians.  All  conform 
to  the  national  type,  though  doubtless  each 
strain  has  contributed  something  of  value  to 
that  national  type,  exactly  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  United  Slates. 

Altogether  it  is  impossible  for  theobser\-er 
to  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro  without  being  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  progress  that  has  been 
made  of  recent  years.  The  city  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  attractive,  and  healthy  of  all 
the  great  capitals  of  the  world.  The  other 
cities  in  the  country  districts  are  following  in 
its  wake.  Brazil  is  throbbing  with  the  enei^ 
of  a  new  life.  The  only  possible  threat  to 
this  new  life  and  to  the  immense  prt^ess 
accompanying  it  would  come  from  disorder 
and  turbulence — that  is,  from  any  outbreak 
eiihLT  of  revolutionary  or  separatist  activities, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  such 
turbulence  or  disorder.  If  thi^re  is  not,  the 
immense  territory,  much  of  it  virgin  and  of 
extraordinary  fruitfulness,  which  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  Brazil  will  witness  a 
literally  astounding  development  during  the 
next  two  or  three  score  years.  Unless 
all  signs  fail,  the  twentieth  centurj'  will 
be  the  century  of  the  growth  of  South 
.\inerica. 


A  GOVERNMENT  SKY-SCRAPER 

BY  W.  CORNELL  APPLETON 


ALTHOUGH  commercial  buildings  of 
the  tower  tjpe  are  no  longer  a  nov- 
elty, it  will  doubtless  surprise  many 
lo  learn  that  the  United  Slates  Government 
is  building  a  "  sky-scraper  "  Cuslom-House  in 
the  heart  of  historic  Boston.  It  is  not  prob- 
able, however,  that  it  is  but  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Government  towers,  as  the  result  in 
this  case  is  due  to  peculiar  conditions  not 
likely  to  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 

For  many  years  Boston,  which  stands  sec- 
ond among  the  porta  of  the  country,  has  been 
too  big  for  its  Custom- House.  The  lat^e 
force  of  officers  and  clerks  necessary  to  han- 
dle the  business  of  the  port  was  crowded 
into  the  same  building  that  was  first  occu- 
pied in  January,  18+9. 

The  "  Old  Stone  Fort,"  as  it  was  familiarly 
called,  was  designed  by  Am  mi  Brig  ham 
Young,  and  was  a  carefully  studied  example 
of  Greek  Doric  architecture,  its  dignified  sim- 
plicity making  it  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
dcj".  The  tali  granite  columns  which  sur- 
rounded it  were  all  quarried  at  Quincy  and 
hauled  over  the  road.  In  the  first  story, 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  extending  the 
entire  widih  of  the  poriico,  was  a  circular 
columnar  hall  crowned  by  a  low  dome.  The 
beautiful  marble  columns  were  evidently 
copied  from  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  at 
Athens,  and  the  room  was  of  striking  beauty 


even  in  recent  years  when  crowded  with  the 
desks  of  the  Customs  officials. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  Jfoston  Harbor 
came  to  the  door  of  the  Custom-House.  The 
accompanying  reproduction  from  an  old  en- 
graving gives  a  good  idea  of  the  building  in 
its  relation  to  the  water-front  and  to  State 
Street,  at  the  other  end  of  which  stands  the 
old  State  House,  a  reminder  of  Colonial  days. 

It  had  long  been  apparent  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  port  could  no  longer  be  handled 
in  such  crowded  quarters,  and  in  1908  the 
business  bodies  of  the  city  were  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  finding  a  site  for  a  new 
building,  the  cost  of  the  former  to  be  not 
greater  than  the  half-million  dollars  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose. 

A  joint  committee  considered  all  available 
sites,  and  held  meetings  with  the  Collector  of 
the  Port,  Congressmen,  and  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  was  found  that 
no  site  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  amount 
appropriated  was  satisfactory  from  both  the 
standpoint  of  convenience  in  location  and  as 
a  proper  setting  for  a  Government  building. 
Such  sites  as  could  be  recommended  would 
involve  a  probable  additional  outlay  of  at 
least  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  and, 
as  the  temper  of  Congress  at  that  time  was 
to  provide  for  few  new  enterprises  in  the 
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appropriations  for  public  buildings,  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  little  chance  of  getting 
the  extra  money  ;  or,  if  the  money  for  a 
site  were  secured,  it  might  be  years  before 
an  appropriation  for  a  building  would  be 
granted. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when,  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  Mr.  Beekman  Win- 
throp,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  had  visited  Boston  and  had  been 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  old  Custom- 
House,  asked  if  it  could  not  be  treated  as 
was  the  old  Custom-House  in  New  York 
City,  where  a  colonnade  of  several  stories  in 
height  was  superimposed  on  the  old  colon- 
nade, producing  a  very  monumental  effect. 

From  this  suggestion  grew  the  idea  of  a 
tower  covering  only  the  central  portion  of  the 
old  building.  The  Old  Stone  Fort  possessed 
material  as  well  as  historical  and  sentimental 
value,  and  the  half-million  dollars  appropri- 
ated for  a  site  might  become  immediately 
available  for  building  purposes.  Meetings  of 
the  business  bodies  were  held  and  rough 
sketches  of  a  tower  form  of  building  dis- 
cussed ;  and,  as  a  result,  it  was  voted  '*  that 
the  present  sife  is  regarded  as  a  most  desira- 
ble and  appropriate  location  for  the  Custom- 
House,  and  that  the  Treasury  Department  be 
requested  to  make  plans  to  retain  the  present 
Custom-House  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
structure  as  shown  in  the  studies." 

The  Treasury  Department  then  gave  its 
approval  of  the  project,  and  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  special  act  empowering  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  an 
architect  "  for  the  enlargement,  remodeling, 
and  extension  of  the  present  Custom-House  " 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  Peabody  and 
Steams,  of  Boston,  who  had  designed  most 
of  the  principal  buildings  on  State  Street,  as 
architects  for  the  new  tower. 

As  for  the  architectural  style,  the  illustra- 
tion shown  will  explain  in  detail.  The  tower 
conforms  in  its  design  to  the  rest  of  the 
building,  with  such  variation  of  scale  of  parts 
and  of  details  as  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  relation  between  the  old  and 
the  new  portions. 

The  completed  building  will  be  five  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  high  from  the  sidewalk  to 
the  top  of  the  ornamental  cap  on  the  roof. 
There  will  be  approximately  three  times  as 
much  office  space  as  was  available  in  the  old 


building,  and,  it  is  believed  that,  with  rapid 
elevator  service,  business  can  be  more  quickly 
despatched  in  a  building  of  the  tower  type 
than  would  be  the  case  in  a  low  building  with 
long  corridors. 

The  tower  proper  is  about  sixty-five  by 
seventy  feet  in  size,  and  has  a  batter  of  thir- 
teen inches  on  each  face  of  the  shaft,  to  give 
the  appearance  of  greater  stability.  It  will 
rest  on  massive  concrete  caissons,  which  were 
sunk  a  hundred  feet  below  the  street  in  order 
to  get  a  proper  bearing  for  the  great  weight. 
The  building  is,  of  course,  fireproof  through- 
out, and  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  steel  is  properly  protected  by 
painting  and  casing  in  concrete,  brick,  or 
terra  cotta. 

Among  the  features  of  the  design  are  the 
clock,  the  observation  balcony  at  the  twertty- 
fifth  floor  level,  the  ornamental  smoke-stack 
at  the  very  top  of  the  roof,  and  the  marble- 
and-bronze  rotunda  and  dome  in  the  entrance 
story.  This  latter  will  be  similar  to  the  one 
that  was  in  the  old  Custom-House,  but  higher 
and  even  more  impressive. 

The  clock  face  is  of  reinforced  concrete, 
marble,  and  bronze.  The  dial  is  twenty-one 
feet  in  diameter  and  the  minute-hand  is  eleven 
and  one-half  feet  long.  The  numerals  and 
minute-dots  are  bronze  boxes  built  into  the 
concrete,  the  front  being  glazed  and  the  back 
opening  into  a  white  enameled  room  from 
which  the  light  will  be  reflected  through  the 
openings. 

The  building  as  contracted  for  comes 
within  the  appropriation  of  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  against  an  esti- 
mated total  expenditure  of  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  million  dollars  had  a  new 
site  been  selected. 

For  a  century  the  Bulfinch  dome  on  the 
State  House  was  the  crowning  feature  of 
Boston's  skyline  as  shown  on  the  seal  of  the 
city,  but  the  surrounding  buildings  have  so 
changed  the  historic  outline  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  dominating  feature.  Moreover,  the 
building  restrictions  limit  the  height  of  build- 
ings to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 
The  United  States  Government  is  under  no 
building  restrictions,  and  thus  it  is  possible 
to  restore  a  distinctive  and  impressive  crown- 
ing feature  to  the  harbor  approach  and  to 
provide  Boston  with  a  unique  Custom-House, 
the  first  Government  sky-scraper. 
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THE   SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  ABOUT   PETE  CROWTHER 
THE  SALESMAN  AND  HIS   FRIENDS 
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AS  Robert  Cartright  and  his  compan- 
ions were  passing  the  door  of  the 
writing- room  on  their  way  in  to  the 
bar,  they  caught  sight  of  Pete  Crowther  sit- 
ting at  the  writing-table. 

**Come  on  in,  Pete,  and  take  a  smile,'* 
called  Cartright. 

**  Not  for  me,**  replied  Pete.  *'  Say,  Bob, 
come  on  up  to  my  room.  I  want  to  show 
you  something.'* 

"  Room  is  no  place  for  a  man  on  Saturday 
night.  Come  along,  Pete,  and  have  something.  ** 

"  Nit.  See  here,**  and  Pete  motioned 
him  to  come  inside  the  door.  "  What  are 
you  doing  out  with  that  fast  bunch  ?  I 
thought  you  had  more  sense,  Bob.'* 

"  Oh,  come  !  None  of  that  now.  I'll  see 
you  later,**  and  Bob  hurried  in  to  join  his 
friends  at  the  bar. 

Pete  finished  his  letters  and  stepped  out 
UDon  the  sidewalk  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
before  going  to  bed. 

Presendy  Bob  and  his  friends  emerged 
from  the  bar-room  and  entered  a  taxicab. 

**  Jump  in,  Pete,"  invited  Bob.  "  We've  got 
a  pot  of  red  paint  in  here.  We  are  going  to 
smear  the  town." 

**  It's  a  big  proposition  to  smear  this  town, 
Bob.     You  take  my  advice  and  go  to  bed." 

As  the  taxi  rolled  down  the  street  the 
strains  of  **  Oh,  you  beautiful  doll  I"  came 
floating  out  of  the  cab  window.  Pete  stood 
and  watched  it  until  it  disappeared  around 
the  comer. 

**  I  wonder  what  has  been  getting  into  Bob 
Cartright,**  he  mused.  "  I  never  thought  he 
would  hit  the  turf  the  way  he  has  been  doing 
lately.  If  I  get  a  chance  at  him  to-morrow, 
1*11  rub  it  in  good  and  plenty.** 

It  was  11:30  the  following  forenoon  when 
Cartright  stepped  out  of  the  elevator  into  the 
hotel  lobby.  His  eyes  were  slightly  blood- 
shot and  his  face  bore  the  marks  of  a  night 
of  dissipation.  He  assumed  a  deprecatory 
grin  as  he  met  Pete  Crowther  near  the 
desk. 

**  Well,  Bob,  who  got  smeared,  the  town 
or  you  V  greeted  Pete. 


**  Say,  Pete,  isn*t  it  queer  that  when  a 
fellow  tanks  up  all  night  he  feels  so  thirsty 
the  next  morning  V' 

**  Oh,  not  so  queer.  When  a  man  starts 
a  fire  inside  of  him  he  needs  some  water  to 
put  it  out.  Come  on  over  here,  Bob.  I 
want  to  tell  you  something  about  business.** 

"  Wait  till  I  get  a  drink  of  water,  Pete.*' 

As  they  seated  themselves  in  the  comer 
Pete  abruptly  faced  his  companion. 

"  Bob,  I  helped  you  get  that  position  with 
your  company,  didn*t  I  ?** 

**  Sure  you  did,  and  I'm  much  obliged. 
What  of  it  ?'* 

**  I  told  those  people  that  you  had  it  in  you 
to  make  a  corking  good  salesman.'* 

'*  Thanks.  And  I've  been  making  good, 
too.     You  gave  it  to  them  straight.** 

*'  Yes,  but  you've  only  been  out  a  year. 
I  am  responsible  for  your  salesmanship,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Let  me  give 
you  an  idea  that  I  got  last  trip.  I  was  talk- 
ing with  our  tea  man  just  before  I  started 
out.  That  tea  man  of  ours  is  a  crackerjack. 
When  he  gets  to  showing  the  different  kinds 
of  teas  and  describes  the  way  they  are  grown 
and  packed,  and  then  draws  them  up  and  gets 
you  to  tasting  them,  he  makes  you  think  it's 
something  right  out  of  a  rose  garden.  He 
stumped  me  to  sell* more  tea.  I  had  been 
selling  tea  right  along,  and  I  told  him  so. 
I  showed  him  my  order  book.  *  Yes,*  he 
said ;  *  but  you  can  sell  twice  as  much  this 
trip.  We  never  had  such  a  line  as  this  since 
I  have  been  with  the  house.*  Well,  1  got  to 
thinking  it  over  after  I  took  the  train,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  unload  some  tea.  Now, 
you  understand.  Bob,  every  wholesale  grocery 
company  handles  tea,  and  there  are  lots  of 
tea  jobbers  that  don't  sell  anything  else,  and 
they  send  out  good  salesmen,  too.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  these  retail  grocery  dealers 
are  pounded  to  death  on  tea,  and  are  usually 
stocked  up  *way  ahead.  When  you  try  to 
talk  tea  to  them,  they  throw  up  their  hands. 
The  first  town  I  struck  was  Bloomington, 
and  I  sailed  in  on  tea,  and,  say,  when  evening 
came  I  had  sold  thirty-five  boxes  of  tea,  and 
believe  me,  that's  going  some." 
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"  Yes,  I  see  your  point,  Pete  ;  you're  a 
daisy  all  right.** 

*'  Sure  I  am;  but  IVe  got  another  point 
that  you  don't  see  yet.  When  I  wrote  up — " 

**  Say,  Pete,"  interrupted  Bob,  "  do  you 
think  it's  good  salesmanship  to  sell  people 
stuff  that  they  don't  need  ?" 

*'  Nit.  Salesmanship  is  selling  a  man  who 
doesn't  intend  to  buy,  but  you  want  to  be 
sure  he  needs  the  goods." 

**  But  you  just  said  they  were  all  stocked 
up  and — " 

"  Sure.  It's  this  way.  Here  is  a  man,  say, 
who  has  got  five  boxes  of  tea  on  hand  that 
will  last  him  two  months.  He  won't  be  in 
the  market  for  six  weeks.  He  doesn't  want 
to  buy,  but  you  sell  him  five  boxes  to  be 
shipped  five  weeks  later,  and  you  give  him  a 
good  drive  and  special  terms.  That  isn't 
overstocking  him,  and  that  is  salesmanship. 
Well,  after  I  wrote  up  my  orders  that  night  I 
was  feeling  pretty  cocky,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
*  Huccum  ?  How  did  you  turn  the  trick  ?'  I 
thought  it  all  over,  and  I  saw  that  when  I  got 
off  the  train  that  day  the  town  looked  like  my 
oyster.  Every  time  I  tackled  a  man  I  could 
see  myself  winning  out  in  advance.  It  was 
pep — ginger — the  scrappy  spirit,  see  ?  That 
is  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  salesmanship. 
And  do  you  know  what  takes  that  out  of  a 
man  quicker  than  anything  else  ?" 

"  What  ?" 

"  Booze !" 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  Pete,  don't 
begin — " 

"I've  begun  already,  and  I  am  going  to 
finish  it,  too.  There's  another  thing,  Bob. 
When  I  started  on  the  road  ten  years  ago,  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  traveling  men  to 
crook  their  elbows  over  a  bar.  They  used  to 
invite  their  customers  out  to  take  a  drink 
nearly  every  time  they  sold  a  bill.  You 
don't  see  much  of  that  now.  The  best 
salesmen  have  cut  it  out.  I'hese  are  days 
when  men  are  after  efficiency.  It  is  in  the 
air.  Manufacturers,  railroad  managers,  mer- 
chants, and  salesmen  are  studying  how  to 
save  energy  and  get  in  their  best  licks.  Men 
can't  waste  themselves  the  way  they  used 
to — not  if  they  are  going  to  get  there. 
Salesmanship  nowadays  is  strictly  busi- 
ness. That  Tom-and-Jerry  stuff  don't  go. 
Say,  I  just  saw  a  friend  go  into  that 
hotel  down  the  street  and  I  want  to  see 
him  a  minute.  Come  along  and  I  '11  introduce 
you." 

As  they  entered  a  shabby-looking  hotel  Bob 


glanced  around.     **  He  must  be  some  dass 
if  he  hangs  out  at  this  joint,"  said  he. 

Pete  pushed  on  into  the  bar-room  and 
approached  a  man  who  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
staring  gloomily  about  him.  His  clothes  were 
seedy  and  threadbare.  His  face  was  purple 
and  his  eyes  watery.  Glancing  up,  he  caught 
sight  of  Pete  and  his  companion. 

"Why,  hello,  Pete,  old  boy!"  he  cried. 
"  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  dog's  age." 

"  Mr.  Morgan,  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Cartright.  Morgan  is  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine,"  explained  Pete  to  Bob.  "  How 
are  things  going,  Jim  ?" 

"  How  are  they  going  ?"  echoed  Morgan, 
bitterly.  "  You  know  how  they  are  going- 
straight  to  hell  on  the  toboggan  slide.  Say, 
Pete,  can't  you  lend  me  a  half?  I'll  pay  it 
back  inside  of  fifty  years — on  the  level." 

*'  Sure.  I'll  make  it  a  dollar,  Jim,  if  you 
will  agree  to  buy  something  to  eat  with  part 
of  it." 

**  Thanks,  old  man.  You  might  not  believe 
it,  Mr.  Cartright,  but  I  saw  the  day  when  I 
could  sell  goods  with  any  of  them.  I  could 
sell  rings  around  any  man  that  traveled  out  of 
Chicago  in  my  line.     Ain't  that  so,  Pete  ?" 

"  That's  what.  You  were  the  stiff  est  com- 
f)etitor  I  had  the  first  three  years  I  was  out," 
agreed  Pete. 

"  Won't  you  join  me  in  a  drink,  gende- 
men  ?"  invited  Morgan,  courteously. 

"  No,  thanks  ;  we  aren't  drinking.  Well. 
so  long,  Morgan." 

"  So  you  steered  me  up  against  your  hor- 
rible example,"  grinned  Cartright,  as  they 
stepped  out  upon  the  sidewalk. 

"  Bob,  that  man  Morgan  had  the  best 
prospects  of  any  young  salesman  I  knew, 
but—" 

"  See  here,  Pete,  if  you  weren't  a  good 
friend  of  mine  I  would  invite  you  to  go  to 
the  devil." 

"  And  I  wouldn't  go,  see  ?  I've  got  too 
much  work  to  do." 

•*  Do  you  think  for  a  minute  that  I  would 
make  such  a  bone-headed  chump  of  myself 
as  that  man  Morgan  has.^" 

"  Oh,  no ;  you  don't  intend  to  do  it  any 
more  than  he  did  when  he  was  your  age." 

"  You  needn't  think,  Pete,  that  I  am 
si)ending  much  of  my  time  in  front  of  a  bat 
I  am  attending  to  business  all  ri^^ht." 

"  Over  at  Decatur  last  week,  for  instance," 
smiled  Pete. 

**  Who  told  you  about  Decatur  V* 

**  Oh,    those    things   are   passed    around. 


Your  competitors  will  see  to  that.  Believe 
me,  Bob,  these  merchants  won't  stand  for  it. 
Bu^ness  is  based  upon  confidence,  and  mer- 
chants lose  confidence  in  a  man  as  soon 
as  he  gets  the  reputation  of  blowing  him- 
self." 

"Who  says  I'm  blowing  myself?  The 
fact  is,  Pete,  that  I  have  only  gone  on  two 
bats  in  a  year.  One  was  at  Decatur  last 
week,  and  the  other  was  last  night." 

They  had  reached  their  hotel  and  resumed 
their  seats  in  the  comer. 

"  Bob,  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  me  straight. 
Something  has  gone  wrong  with  you.  It 
isn't  natural  for  you  to  make  such  an  ass  of 
yourself.  I  am  one  of  your  best  friends, 
and  you  know  It.  Now  uncork  it.  Has 
business  gone  punk  ?  Do  you  owe  money  ? 
What's  the  matter,  anyway  ?" 

Bob  sat  in  silence  for  some  time.  Then 
he  drew  a  photograph  from  his  pocket.  "  I 
didn't  think  I  would  ever  mention  this  to 
anybody,  Pete ;  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
the  whole  business.  Look  at  this  picture. 
Say,  there  is  the  finest  girl  that  ever  walked 
down  the  street." 


"  A  mighty  good  looker,"  commented  Pete. 

"  Yes,  but  her  looks  aren't  in  it  with  her 
character — that's  where  she's  got  them  all 
skinned  a  mile.  She's  high-toned.  She  is 
finer  than  silk.  She  belongs  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  loo,  and  she's  the  real  goods. 
She  has  got  an  education.  I  don't  see  how 
I  ever  got  a  stand-in  with  such  a  girl,  but  I 
did.  She  is  a  niece  of  Browning  over  at 
Princeton.  I  sell  him  goods,  and  he's  a  friend 
of  mine.  She  was  over  there  visiting,  and  I 
met  her,  and,  believe  me,  she  made  a  home 
run  right  off  the  bat.  I  didn't  know  which 
end  I  was  standing  on  when  she  was  around. 
Well,  I  went  in  to  capture  her,  and  I 
went  in  hard,  too.  Maybe  you  know  how 
that  is." 

"  Sure  ;  didn't  I  get  just  that  kind  of  a  girl 
myself  ?" 

"  Well,  there's  a  young  fellow  named  Clark 
in  her  town.  He  is  cashier  in  a  bank,  and 
a  corking  fine  fellow.  He  is  an  all-round 
athlete,  too,  and  has  got  some  property.  He 
was  stuck  on  her  too,  and  was  just  as  hot 
after  her  as  I  was.  He  belongs  to  the  same 
church  that  she  does.     Her    mother    was 
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favorable  to  Clark,  and  so  were  her  friends. 
They  seemed  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  me. 
Honesdy,  I  don*t  see  how  I  ever  won  out, 
but  I  did.  We  have  been  engaged  for  three 
months." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  beefing  about,  then  ?" 
asked  Pete,  in  surprise. 

"Just  this.  The  more  I  saw  of  her  and  the 
more  I  thought  about  it,  the  clearer  it  looked 
to  me  that  she  is  too  good  a  girl  for  me.  She's 
finer  than  I  am  in  every  way.  She  is  in  a 
different  class.  She  ought  to  marry  a  man 
like  Clark.  So  about  two  weeks  ago  1 
finally  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  marry  that  kind  of  a  girl,  and  I  wrote 
her  a  letter  and  told  her  so,  and  broke  the 
whole  thing  off.  Now  you  can  understand 
something  about  that  Decatur  business  and 
last  night.  I  never  mailed  the  letter  to  her. 
I  carried  it  in  my  pocket.  Here  it  is,"  and 
Bob  drew  the  letter  from  his  p)ocket.  "  Here 
is  where  it  goes  into  the  mail-box,  and  don't 
you  forget  it." 

Bob  arose  from  the  chair,  but  Pete  seized 
him  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  back. 

**  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  it.  YouVe  got  the  wrong  slant 
at  women,  Bob.  If  you  p)OSt  that  letter  you 
will  be  making  a  bigger  fool  of  yourself  than 
you  did  last  night,  and  that's  going  some.  I 
married  a  fine  girl  myself,  and  before  we  got 
married  I  felt  something  like  you  do,  but  did 
I  back  up  and  get  my  leg  over  the  tug? 
Nit — I  went  ahead  with  it,  and  it  was  the 
luckiest  thing  I  ever  did.  If  you  were  a 
boozer,  why,  then,  I'd  say  post  that  letter,  the 
sooner  the  better.  If  a  man  can't  control 
himself  before  he  gets  married,  why,  it's  a 
cinch  that  he  won't  do  it  afterward ;  but  do 
you  know  why  she  tied  up  to  you  ?  It's 
because  she  thought  you  are  a  whole  lot  of 
a  man,  and  she  was  right  about  it,  too.  No 
doubt  she  is  better  than  you  are.  I  know 
that  my  wife  is  better  than  I  am,  but  that 
was  my  good  luck.  The  biggest  asset  that 
I've  got  is  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
my  wife.  There  isn't  anything  that  makes  a 
man  hump  himself  like  having  a  high-toned 
wife  that  thinks  he  is  somebody  and  can  do 
big  things.  I  can  sell  twice  as  many  goods 
just  because  my  wife  thinks  that  I'm  a  cork- 
ing good  salesman.  Half  the  fun  of  doing 
business  comes  from  doing  it  for  her.  What 
do  you  propose  to  do,  anyway,  Bob  ?  Throw 
that  girl  down — a  good  girl  that  thinks  a  lot 
of  you — and  keep  on  associating  with  a  bunch 
Uke   that   last  night  ?     Is  that  the  way  to 


amount  to  something  ?     Bob,  you  make  me 
tired  1" 

"  But  look  here,  Pete,  she  wouldn't  be 
happy  with  me.  I  am  not  her  equal.  She — " 

"  Oh,  come  off  I  Don't  you  suppose  she 
knows  what  she  wants  }  You  don't  size  up 
a  woman  right.  You  are  too  logical.  You 
assume  that  two  and  two  always  makes  four, 
and  of  course  it  does  in  mathematics,  but 
with  a  woman  two  and  two  sometimes  makes 
eight  or  nine — it  all  depends.  If  a  fellow 
strikes  a  girl's  imagination  and  she  gets  stuck 
on  him,  why,  no  other  kind  of  a  man  has  got 
a  look-in.  A  girl  may  be  educated  and 
artistic  and  religious  and  everything  else  that's 
fine,  but  she's  a  woman  just  the  same,  and 
when  the  woman  in  her  breaks  loose,  why,  all 
that  literary  and  artistic  stuff  don't  go.  My 
wife  knows  twice  as  much  as  I  do  about 
books  and  music  and  religion,  but  she  thinks 
that  Pete  is  the  big  noise  all  the  same,  and 
there  isn't  a  happier  home  anywhere  than 
mine.  If  a  woman  cares  for  her  husband,  and 
he  goes  out  and  does  things  and  brings  home 
the  bacon  and  he  thinks  a  lot  of  her,  why,  she 
will  be  happy  good  and  plenty.  Aren't  you 
equal  to  that  ?  Why,  sure.  Bob,  you  act  like 
a  chump  I" 

"  Maybe  you  are  right,  Pete.     If  I  only — " 

"  Why,  sure  I  am  right.  There  isn't  any- 
thing else  to  it.  Take  it  from  me,  Bob,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  tear  that  letter  up  and  stand 
by  your  guns." 

Cartright  held  the  letter  up  and  gazed  at 
it  a  moment,  then  he  slowly  tore  it  into  bits. 

It  was  a  month  later  when  Pete  met  Cart- 
right  again. 

**  How  is  everything  going,  Bob  .^"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Business  is  good,  if  that's  what  you  want 
to  know." 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  about  that  other  matter  ? 
How  is  the  young  lady  ?" 

*'  The  truth  is  I  don't  know  how  she  is." 

"  Say,  now,  you  didn't — " 

"  No,  I  didn't,  but  she  did.  I  guess  I 
might  as  well  give  you  the  rest  of  it,  Pete," 
and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter  which 
he  handed  over  without  comment. 

It  was  an  earnest  and  dignified  letter,  in 
which  she  explained  that  certain  things  had 
come  to  her  knowledge  which  convinced  her 
that  she  had  been  mistaken  in  him,  and  she 
did  not  dare  intrust  her  future  to  his  care. 
*'  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  tell  you,"  she 
wrote  in  conclusion,  "  how  distressed  and 
grieved  I  am  to  break  off  our  relations,  but  it 


Mtnply  must  be  done.  I  am  returning  the 
ring  to  you  by  express.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  may  not  cause  you 
the  heartache  that  it  has  caused  me.  It  will 
be  useless  to  communicate  with  me  any 
further.  This  must  be  the  end  of  it,  but  I 
shall  always  hope  for  yuur  welfare  and  happi- 
ness.    Sincerely,  lialtie." 

Pete  gave  a  low  whistle  as  he  handed  back 
the  letter.  "  That  is  a  mighty  high-toned 
girl — a  fine  girl  and  no  mistake.  She  got 
on  to  that  Decatur  blow-out,  didn't  she  ?" 

"  Sure ;  and  1  don't  blame  her  at  ail.  She 
thinks  I'm  a  thoroughbred  sport," 

"  What  did  you  do?" 

"  Do  I  I  took  my  medicine.  What  else 
could  I  do  .*" 

"  Yes  ;  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?" 

"  1  am  going  to  sell  goods — that's  what. 
I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life.  I  am 
going  to  show  these  people  whether  Bob 
C'artright  is  a  business  man  or  a  sport,  see  ? 
'Ihey  can't  put  me  into  the  down-and-out 
club  just  because  I  made  one  or  two  breaks^ 
nut  on  your  life)" 


"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
girl  ?" 

■'  I  don't  know.  I  thought  some  of  writ- 
ing and  explaining  the  matter,  but  it  wouldn't 
go.  You  see,  it  was  hard  enough  for  me  to 
get  in  there  in  the  first  place,  but  now  it 
looks  fierce." 

"  Has  she  got  you  sized  up  right  or  wrong, 
Hob  ?" 

"  Why,  she's  got  it  wrong — dead  wrong. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do — and — " 

"  Sure  I  do,  Bob.  Come  over  here  and  sit 
down.  I  want  to  give  you  a  litde  spiel  about 
women.  Your  case  isn't  so  bad.  It  you 
will  go  to  it  you  can  win  out  yet,  but  you 
have  got  to  make  a  fight  for  it.  Give  her 
the  facts.  The  longer  I  sell  goods  the  more 
confidence  I  have  in  facts.  It's  facts  that  do 
the  business,  and  the  facts  are  on  your  side 
—that  is,  you  are  really  the  kind  of  man  that 
she  thought  you  were  in  the  first  place. 
Write  her  a  long  letter  and  tdl  her  just  what 
you  told  me  that  Sunday.  Let  her  under- 
stand that  you  don't  propose  to  give  her  up. 
Tell  her  just  what  you  are  doing,  and  whr 
you  are  going  to  do.     Write  to  her  once 
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twice  a  month.  Send  her  your  sales  sheets. 
Show  her  that  you  are  doing  business  and 
that  you  are  on  the  square,  and — " 

"  Oh,  but  that  Decatur  business  would 
queer  any  man  with  a  girl  like  Hattie  Jame- 
son.    Why,  Pete,  she^s  the  finest — " 

"  Sure  she  is,  but  see  here :  no  matter  how 
good  a  woman  is,  she  don't  object  to  a  man 
just  because  he's  got  it  in  him  to  be  a  sport, 
provided  she  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  he'll 
sit  on  the  lid.  It's  up  to  you  to  sit  tight. 
See  ?" 

"  Would  you  go  and  see  her,  Pete  ?" 

"  Nit.  Stay  away  from  her  for  four 
months — six  months.  Wait  until  you  have 
proved  your  case." 

*'  Yes,  and  Clark  won't  do  a  thing  to  me. 
He  is  right  there  on  the  ground  and  every- 
thing is  in  his  favor.'' 

**  What  of  it  }  When  a  merchant  is  going 
to  buy  a  new  stock  of  goods,  do  you  quit 
because  some  competitor  has  got  a  pull  on 
him  and  is  after  the  order  ?  Here  is  a  girl 
that  is  worth  more  than  a  big  stock  of  goods. 
Go  to  it,  Bob,  and,  you  take  it  from  me,  you 
have  got  the  pole  and  Clark  is  trotting 
around  the  outside.  'Cause  why  ?  Because 
the  girl  is  stuck  on  you,  and  girls  are  senti- 
mental. Every  time  she  sees  Clark  she  will 
think  of  Bob  off  yonder  working  his  head  off 
to  make  good.     See  .^" 

About  two  months  later,  when  Pete  met 
Cartright  again,  he  immediately  inquired  how 
the  affair  was  progressing. 

"  It's  hard  to  tell,"  replied  Bob.  "  I  have 
been  writing  to  her  every  two  weeks  and — " 

"  Has  she  answered  your  letters  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  she  hasn't  sent  them  back." 

"  That  is  a  good  sign.  It*s  dollars  to 
doughnuts  that  she  reads  them  every  night 
before  she  goes  to  bed.  What  kind  of  a 
showing  have  you  made  in  business .'"' 

"  Fine.  My  sales  are  larger  than  ever, 
and  last  week  I  got  a  letter  from  the  com- 
pany ;  here's  a  copy  of  it." 

The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Dear  Afr.  Cartright : 

In  view  of  the  excellent  work  you  are  doin^ 
we  have  decided  to  depart  from  our  usual  cus- 
tom and  raise  your  salary  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
year.  We  are  now  crediting  your  account  with 
^40  per  week,  and  are  pleased  to  advise  that  if 
your  sales  continue  to  increase  we  shall  make  a 
further  substantial  raise  on  January  1st. 
With  best  wishes, 

Donald  Baxter  &  Co. 

"  I  sent  her  the  original  letter.  That 
ought  to  make  a  point,  eh  V^ 


*'  Sure.  You  win  out.  There  isn't  any- 
thing else  to  it." 

II 

When  the  brakeman  called  the  station  and 
Robert  Cartright  rose  to  get  off  the  train, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  every  one  in  the  car 
must  know  that  this  was  the  town  where 
Hattie  Jameson  lived. 

"  Gee,  what  a  difference  it  makes  with  a 
town  when  a  girl  like  Hattie  is  in  it  I"  he 
muttered,  as  he  stepped  out  upon  the  plat- 
form. There  was  an  undeniable  significance 
to  everything  he  saw.  This  street  where  he 
was  walking — probably  she  had  passed  along 
here  this  morning.  That  small  boy  over 
there  must  know  her.  She  had  probably 
attended  school  in  that  building  across  the 
street.  He  had  written  to  her  that  he  was 
coming.  He  had  not  seen  her  or  heard 
from  her  for  six  months.  As  he  approached 
the  Jameson  residence  his  heart  was  beating 
a  violent  tattoo.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
strong  case  which  he  intended  to  present  had 
looked  almost  unanswerable  as  he  thought 
it  over  on  the  train,  he  now  felt  somewhat 
like  a  prisoner  going  to  his  execution.  Hat- 
tie met  him  at  the  door. 

*'  Good-evening,"  said  Bob. 

*'  Good-evening.     Won't  you  come  in  ?" 

**  The  train  must  have  been  late,"  said  he, 
as  he  entered  the  sitting-room. 

"  I  thought  it  was  on  time,"  she  replied. 
After  they  had  taken  their  seats  at  opjxjsite 
sides  of  the  room  a  silence  ensued. 

"  Pretty  nice  weather  to-day,"  he  finally 
ventured. 

*'  Yes,  splendid  weather,"  she  assented. 

*'  It  has  been  pretty  good  weather  for  busi- 
ness all  the  month." 

*'  Has  it  V 

*'  Yes,  business  has  been  good." 

*'  That  is  nice." 

Bob  fidgeted  in  his  chair.  He  then  at- 
tempted a  bit  of  facetiousness. 

"These  shoes  of  mine  are  pretty  loud.  A 
friend  of  mine  said  that  red  russets  are  too 
noisy." 

"  Are  they  really  ?  I  am  not  very  weU 
posted  on  men's  shoes." 

Another  silence  ensued.  Then  the  pent- 
up  current  of  Bob's  feelings  broke  over  the 
dam. 

"  Say,  Hattie,  you  must  know  what  I  came 
down  here  for.  What's  the  use  of  trying^  to 
talk  about  anything  else  ?  It's  the  only  thing 
I've  been  thinking  about,  aside  from  business, 
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for  six  months.  When  I  got  your  letter — 
I  don't  blame  you  at  all,  Hattie — I  had  made 
an  awful  fool  of  myself — I  didn't  think  Td 
ever  have  a  ghost  of  a  show  again — the  only 
thing — it  seemed  to  me  that  if  you  only  knew 
how  much  I  cared  for  you — if  you  knew  the 
facts — how  much  I  need  you — '* 

"  That  is  just  what  makes  me  afraid,  Rob- 
ert," interrupted  Hattie.  **  If  a  man  thinks 
he  needs  a  wife  to  help  him  keep  his  habits 
right,  it  is  bound  to  end  in  disappointment 
for—" 

**  You  don't  understand,  Hattie.  I  don't 
need  you  to  help  me  keep  straight.  I  told 
you  the  truth  in  my  letter ;  how  that  all  hap- 
pened. I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking, 
and  whether  you  turn  me  down  or  not  I 
shall  hold  myself  up  four  square  and  do 
something  in  the  world;  but  I  need  you 
because  you  are  finer  than  I  am.  I  can  do 
more  and  be  more  with  you.  If  I  am  your 
husband,  I  shall  be  a  bigger  man — a  better 
man,  see  ?  I  did  think  I  wasn't  fit  to  be.  I 
wrote  you  all  about  that.  It  wasn't  my 
habits — it  was  me.  I'm  not  educated,  as 
you  are.  You  have  got  a  finer  mind.  You 
are  better  than  I  am.  But  I  have  changed 
my  mind  about  one  thing.  I  know  I  can 
make  you  happy.  I  am  the  very  fellow  that 
you  thought  I  was  when  we  became  engaged. 
I  can  make  a  great  big  fight  in  the  world  for 
you,  Hattie — believe  me,  I  can." 

"  But,  Bob,  dear — "  she  checked  herself, 
and  her  face  flushed  crimson. 

"  Say  it  again  I"  cried  Bob,  delightedly. 
**  I  never  heard  anything  sound  so  good  in 
my  life  I  Say  it  again,  Hattie  I  You  are 
going  to  say  yes,  aren't  you  ?  Come  now. 
You  are  going  to  say  yes,  aren't  you,  Hattie  ?" 

"  Yes,  Bob,"  she  murmured. 

It  would  have  been  a  most  appropriate 
thing  if  he  had  enfolded  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  passionately,  but  instead  he  stepped 
over  and  leaned  against  the  mantel  and  sur- 
veyed her  with  the  pride  and  radiance  of  a 
victorious  young  manhood. 

"  I  would  like  to  have  your  picture  just 
now,  Bob,"  smiled  Hattie.  "  You  look  like  a 
conqueror." 


"  Just  what  I  am  1"  he  cried.  **  Say,  won't 
I  sell  goods,  though  ?  Won't  I  do  things  ^ 
Won't  I  take  good  care  of  you,  girlie  ?"  He 
stepped  to  the  sofa,  and,  bending  over,  he 
reverently  kissed  her  hair. 

Ill 

"  Why,  hello,  Pete  1  Mighty  glad  to  see  you 
again.  Come  on  up  to  the  parlor.  I  want 
you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  Sure,  Bob.  When  did  you  get  in  ?"  On 
the  way  up  Pete  glanced  inquiringly  at  his 
friend.  **  Say,  old  man,  you're  togged  up  to  beat 
the  band.    Look  here,  have  you  gone  and — " 

"  You  bet  I  have.  There  was  some  oppo- 
sition, so  we  put  it  over  on  the  sly.  She's 
right  here  in  the  parlor.  Hattie,  this  is 
Pete  Crowther.  Pete,  shake  hands  with  my 
wife." 

**  Why,  believe  me,  it's  a  great  pleasure," 
laughed  Pete.  **  I  don't  know  whether  Bob 
has  told  you — " 

"  Indeed  he  has,"  said  Mrs.  Cartright, 
smilingly,  **  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 

I—" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  she  said  last  night,"  inter- 
rupted Bob.  "  She  said  that  if  she  should 
meet  Pete  Crowther  she  would  be  tempted 
to  hug  him." 

**  Now,  Bob  I"  protested  his  wife. 

"  That's  better  than  if  you  wanted  to  kick 
me,"  grinned  Pete.  "  Come  on  down  to  sup- 
per. I've  got  to  take  the  seven  o'clock 
train.  We  can  get  a  table  over  in  the  comer. 
I  want  to  show  you  a  picture  of  my  wife  and 
boy,  Mrs.  Cartright." 

After  a  jolly  supper  Pete  was  compelled 
to  hurry  for  the  train.  Just  as  he  stepped 
into  the  bus  he  called  to  Cartright. 

"  Oh,  Bob,  come  here  a  minute.     Say,  do , 
you  know  what  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world .?" 

**No,  what?" 

Pete  whispered  something  into  Cartright's 
ear. 

"  Oh,  you  go  along  I"  laughed  Bob. 

"  Surest  thing  you  know,"  cried  Pete,  and 
he  tipped  his  hat  good-by  to  Mrs.  Cartright 
in  the  doorway. 


TAe  third  story ^  entitled  *M  Matter  of  Big  Business^'*  in  the  series  by 
Elmer  E.  Ferris^  will  follow  in  a  later  issue 
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ON  a  certain  early  winter  evening  a 
group  of  fishermen,  saUormen,  old 
sea  captains,  oystermen,  clammers, 
and  all  their  families,  were  gathered  in  a  new 
building  which  had  just  been  completed  in 
their  little  lighthouse  town  off  the  mainland 
of  the  New  Jersey  coast.  In  the  midst  of 
these  people  stood  a  slim  young  woman. 
Cap^n  Jed,  the  Guide-Philosopher-and-Friend- 
in-General  of  the  hamlet,  rose  to  introduce 
her. 

"  Gentlemen  and  all  the  rest  of  you  and 
the  ladies," he  said,  "it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Cap'n  here's  got  her  ship  purty  well  in 
trim  fur  a  trial  run ;  and  if  all  on  board  is 
agreeable,  let's  put  her  off  with  three  cheers 
fur  her,  her  ship,  and  her  freight,  a-meanin' 
these  here  books.  Now  fur  a  speech  from 
the  Cap*n,  and  sailin'  orders." 

The  slim  young  "  Cap*n  of  the  Book  Ship," 
as  old  Jed  had  named  her,  was  Miss  Sarah 
Askew,  Organizer  of  the  State  Library  Com- 
mission of  New  Jersey.  She  had  hunted  out 
this  isolated  strip  of  land,  donning  a  slicker 
and  sou'wester,  and  surrendering  herself  to 
the  mercies  of  the  waves  and  a  sneak-boat. 
She  had  found  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  people — lonely,  ignorant, 
hard-worked.  "  Here  is  a  place  where  books 
are  needed,"  she  had  said. 

Somebody  with  money  became  interested 
and  gave  the  building.  Miss  Askew  gath- 
ered four  hundred  and  seventy-two  books  for 
a  start  But  the  great  problem  was  to  in- 
terest these  people  in  the  library. 

llie  story  of  how  she  did  it  is  one  of 
many  stories  showing  what  the  work  of  the 
Kbrary  organizer  is.  With  the  swift  sureness 
bom  of  experience,  she  had  divined  their 
childlike,  primitive  sense  of  poetry  and  mys- 
ticism, and  she  chose  Dickens's  "  Child's 
Dream  of  a  Star  "  to  tell  them.  She  finished 
with  tears  being  mopped  from  weather- 
beaten  faces ;  the  successful  voyage  of  the 
Book  Ship  was  assured. 

**  That  story  is  in  one  of  the  books,  and 
there  are  plenty  more  just  as  good,"  she  told 
her  audience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had 
pasted  opposite  the  last  page  of  each  book  a 
slip  extolling  the  merits  of  another  book,  this 
young  person  being  as  shrewd  as  the  dealer 
who  entices  you  to  the  feather  boa  sale  and 


sends  you  away  with  a  hint  concerning  the 
marvelous  reductions  in  hair  mattresses. 
When  she  returned  in  the  spring,  she  found 
record  of  a  circulation  amounting  to  1,610. 
More  impressive  even  than  figures  were  the 
comments.     By  way  of  example  : 

'*  Silas  Wegg  was  sho'  a  pill ;  but  didn't 
old  Boffin  han'  him  a  lemon  1" 

So  the  books  had  found  a  new  byway. 

Many  and  vital  are  these  byways  of  mod- 
em library  work.  Along  the  beaten  high- 
ways we  find  in  the  towns  excellent  public 
buildings  to  which  readers  may  come  if  they 
will ;  in  the  country  countless  stations  of 
traveling  libraries  where  books  are  deposited 
within  reach  of  such  readers  as  care  to  use 
them.  But  along  the  byways  we  find  libraries 
seeking  the  people,  ferreting  out  the  isolated 
districts  in  Maryland  mountains  or  in  Con- 
necticut farming  regions  or  in  California  for- 
ests. In  the  cities  they  pry  their  way  into 
the  factory,  into  the  home  of  the  alien,  of  the 
blind. 

Traveling  library  work — the  system  by 
which  cases  of  books  are  sent  from  a  State 
headquarters  to  stations  in  the  country  and 
exchanged  at  regular  intervals — is  constantly 
reaching  a  higher  development  through  the 
trained  organizer.  She  goes  forth  to  study 
her  people,  to  arouse  their  interest  in  books 
— no  mechanical  depositing  of  a  case  of  vol- 
umes selected  hit  or  miss.  A  colony  of  Jack- 
son Whites  living  in  the  mountains  in  tumbling 
cabins  from  which  families  and  goats  come 
forth  to  stare  at  the  librarian  have  tastes  alto- 
gether different  from  those  of  the  workers 
in  a  glass  factory.  The  subtleties  of  Edith 
Wharton  seemed  unreal  and  superfluous  to 
the  lighthouse  keeper  and  the  clammers. 
**  Treasure  Island  "  and  the  "  Life  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  "  made  an  appeal. 

The  enterprising  organizer's  life  is  in  some 
cases  a  tale  of  adventure  rivaling  any  volume 
in  her  pack.  She  may  risk  defiles  in  a  reel- 
ing buggy ;  she  may  brave  stormy  channels 
in  a  leaky  boat.  She  hunts  out  groups  of 
people  whom  nobody  ever  thought  of  before, 
people  who  never  heard  of  traveling  libraries 
— and  often  don't  want  to  hear  of  them. 
This  is  her  next  task — to  awaken  interest. 
Almost  infallibly  this  is  accomplished  by  stor>'- 
telling.     Among  both  adults  and  children  it 
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is  proving  that  ihe  story  told  paves  the  way 
for  the  story  read.  There  have  been  occa- 
sions when  outdoors  was  the  only  available 
spot,  and  Ihe  organizer  gathered  her  people 
around  a  fire  in  the  pine  woods  country  while 
they  listened. 

On  an  Iowa  farm  a  small  boy  ran  into  the 
kitchen  from  the  field  where  he  was  helping 
shot.-k, 

"Say,  ma,  she's  a-comin'  here!  Gimme 
a  clean  spot  on  the  towel!"  he  bellowed, 
whirling  the  roller. 

"Who's  comin' ?"  demanded  his  parent, 
in  the  midst  of  roasting  a  fowl. 

■■  The  Horseback  Lady  1'  he  replied,  and 
actually  looked  into  the  mirror  in  order  that 
he  might  part  his  hair  with  greater  accuracy. 

His  mother  slammed  the  oven  door  upon 
the  fowl,  wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron,  and 
went  forth  in  a  flutter  to  greet  the  Horseback 
Lady,  with  as  much  ceremony  as  if  Ihe  min- 
ister were  arriving,  'i'he  visitor  was  the 
librarian  from  Onawa,  in  Monona  County. 
From  the  Onawa  library  as  a  center  she  has 
ridden  horseback  to  all  the  country  homes  in 
the  townships  around,  making  friends  of  the 
families,  interesting  them  personally  in  books, 
until  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
libraries  in  the  State.  Iowa  has  a  township 
extension  law  which  permits  any  free  public 
library  to  reach  through  a  county  ;  Miss  Ellen 
True,  librarian  of   ihis  one,  has  extended  its 


work  to  six  townships  and  three  towns. 
Some  of  the  branches  are  in  town  halls, 
others  in  little  offices.  One  branch  reached 
a  circulation  of  6,000  in  a  year.  Here  is  k 
story  I  was  told  about  a  boy  reader  whom 
the  Horseback  Lady  had  visited. 

Somebody  met  him  riding  against  a  fright- 
ful prairie  storm,  sleet  lashing  his  face. 

"Why  on  earth  ain't  you  to  home — some- 
body sick?"  asked  the  starded  friend,  who 
was  making  for  his  own  dwelling. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  liberry,"  was  the  reply. 
"  She  come  an'  tol'  me  all  about  '  Tom  Saw- 
yer '  herself,  an'  I'm  goin  to  have  it.  I 
ain't  froze  but  one  car  yet,  an'  I  ain't  got 
but  one  more  /c  freeze,  an',  anyhow,  I'm 
goin'  to  have  that  book." 

You  may  have  heard  of  Miss  Mary  Tit- 
comb's  first  trip  through  the  Maryland  moun- 
tains with  her  book  wagon.  The  vehicle  was 
black,  with  closed  doors.  .Vs  she  drove,  sud- 
denly she  heard  a  shriek. 

"We  don't  want  no  dead  wagon  here  '" 
screamed  a  mountaineer,  and  fled. 

She  painted  the  wagon  red,  and  the  moun- 
taineers lived  to  leam.  She  was  the  pioneer 
in  house-to-house  library  service.  She  and 
her  book  wagon  started  from  Hagerstown 
and  found  their  way  to  cabin  homes  in  remote 
mountains.  This  work  exceeds  in  individual- 
ism even  the  most  highly  organized  traveling 
library  work,  for  it  does  not  stop  at  deposit- 
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taineers  were  too  ignorant  or  too  remote  to 
come  to  a  convenient  headquarters,  as  Miss 
Askew's  claminers  or  Miss  True's  farmers 
do.  She  takes  her  books  to  their  cabins,  calls 
again,  and  makes  exchanges  at  their  doors. 
This  work  has  grown  until  now  a  large  and 
rapid  automobile  Is  used  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  small  and  slow  wagon. 

There  is  a  Connecticut  farmer's  wife  who 
was  asked  why  she  didn't  visit  the  nearest 
traveling  library  station.  "  Books  in  the 
house  would  help  pass  away  long  winter 
evenings,"  was  suggested. 

"  Wal,  I'd  go  after  readin',"  the  farmer's 
wife  replied,  "  if  they  wasn't  so  many  chick- 
ens t'  feed;  only  if  they  wasn't,  I  s'pose 
they'd  be  too  many  cows  t'  milk ;  and  if  they 
wasn't  too  many  cows,  they'd  mos'  likely  be 
too  many  pigs  t'  ketch  ;  an',  anyhow,  they's 
always  sure  t'  be  too  many  pies  t'  bake." 

Somebody  connected  with  the  State  Library 


Committee  heard  of  her.  The  upshot  was 
the  establishment  of  a  house-to-house  service. 
It  was  true  that  a  number  of  townships  had 
no  local  center— not  even  a  group  of  soap- 
boxes in  a  village  store — where  people  con- 
gregated, so  that  the  ordinary  traveling  library 
service  did  not  meet  the  situation.  There- 
fore a  wagon  and  an  automobile  were  in- 
stalled, five  routes  were  laid  out,  and  trips 
on  each  route  were  made  once  a  month  to 
exchange  books  at  the  farm-houses  lying 
along  the  way.  Thirty  to  thirty-five  miles 
were  covered  by  the  wagon — more  by  the 
automobile. 

The  remarkable  Brumback  Library,  of  Van 
Wert  County,  Ohio,  resorts  to  most  ingenious 
methods  to  reach  the  29,000  people  who  are 
scattered  over  423  square  miles  of  agricul- 
tural land.  It  does  not  rest  with  sending 
books  to  its  fifteen  county  stations  and  the 
county  schools,  and  leaving  the  people  to 
read  or  not  as  they  like.  It  lays  traps  for 
the  reader.     At  the  Van  Wert  County  Fair, 
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in  September,  1913,  it  not  only  presented  its 

own  exhibit,  but  it  took  advantage  of  ever>'- 

body  else's  exhibit  to  call  attention  to  itself. 

Above  the  pen  containing  the  largest  hogs, 

a  spot  always  surrounded  by  a  crewd,  hung 

this  placard : 

Your  Hogs: 
Are  they  fat  and  hungry,  or  lean  and  overfed? 
Brumback  Library  Exhibit — A  Book  on  Swine. 

And  above  the  housewives'  display : 

Before  Preserving  or  Pickling 

Read  New  Recipes. 

The  Brumback  Library  Has  Cook  Books. 

A  year's  circulation  of  31,815  in  the 
county  stations  and  schools  alone,  the  two 
rural  distributing  agencies,  says  much  for  the 
value  of  up-to-date  commercial  methods  ap- 
plied to  literature. 

The  books  find  many  byways  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd.  You  drop  into  a  machine-shop 
in  the  outskirts  of  an  Eastern  city.  It  is 
noon.  The  whistle  blows,  and  with  a  sudden 
clamor  men  rush  forth,  making  for  the  row 
of  dinner-pails. 

"  Say,  the  books  have  come  I"  somebody 
announces. 

I  am  risking  the  loss  of  every  reader's 
confidence  by  stating  that  hungry  men  in  a 
machine-shop  have  been  known  to  lay  aside 
their  dinner-pails  while  they  made  a  mad 
onslaught  upon  the  new  box  of  books  just 
delivered  by  the  city's  main  library.  Truth 
comi>els  me,  nevertheless,  to  assume  that  risk. 

From  the  library  headquarters  in  many  of 
our  large  cities  books  are  sent  to  thousands 
of  people  who  would  not  read  otherwise. 
These  cities  maintain  a  traveling  exchange 
system  through  which  groups  of  books  are 
sent  to  factories,  police  stations,  fire-engine 
houses,  department  stores — anywhere,  every- 
where, that  books  are  not  likely  to  be  found. 
In  the  outskirts  of  New  York  certain  home 
stations,  even,  have  been  established — one 
house  in  a  neighborhood  is  chosen,  and  the 
neighbors  gather  there  to  open  the  case  of 
books.  Girls  in  a  biscuit  factory  may  be 
seen  running  to  their  rest-room  in  off  Yiours 
to  exchange  "  The  House  of  Mirth "  for 
*'  Lavender  and  Old  Lace."  A  portly  police- 
man in  a  station  pockets  "  Sherlock  Holmes  " 
and  deposits  "  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue." 

Here,  in  the  thick  of  the  cities,  there  is  the 
same  effort  to  hunt  out  the  individual  and 
become  acquainted  with  his  needs.  St.  Louis 
sends  a  library  assistant  along  with  the  cases 
of  books,  some  one  who  can  talk  over  mat- 
rs   in  a  friendly  and   understanding  way. 


"  What  would  you  chaps  like  when  the  next 
box  is  made  up  .^"  he  inquired  one  day  in  a 
fire-engine  house." 

"I'm  goin'  to  have  a  vacation,"  one  of  the 
men  responded,  *'  and  I  want  to  go  fishin*. 
Can't  you  bring  me  a  book  on  fish  that'll  tell 
which  ones  are  found  in  which  rivers,  so  I'll 
know  where  I  want  to  go  for  that  vacation  ?" 

An  anglers'  guide  was  included  in  the  next 
box,  and  the  fireman  went  fishing. 

When,  on  a  red-letter  day  of  1913,  the 
Blind  Boy  Scouts  visited  the  great  main 
building  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  inspected  its  marvelous  details  with 
hungry,  scurrying  fingers,  they  were  open- 
ing fresh  byways  for  the  books.  In  the 
room  which  is  devoted  to  the  blind  alone 
they  found  that  there  are  5,875  books  in  the 
various  embossed  types,  besides  4,197  music 
scores.  They  found  writing  appliances  and 
games  for  the  blind  on  display.  They  learned 
that  a  teacher  employed  by  the  library  will 
visit  the  home  of  any  blind  person  in  the 
city,  giving  lessons  in  reading  the  embossed 
type.  They  found  that  the  library  sends 
books  to  these  homes,  and  sends  for  them 
again  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Many  of  the 
boys  had  never  known  all  this  before  ;  they 
helped  spread  the  news. 

Over  on  Blackwell's  Island  a  blind  old 
woman  in  the  institution  there  sat  smoothing 
her  hair  and  giving  nervous,  needless  pats  to 
her  collar,  as  women  do. 

"  You  are  very  much  dressed  up  to-day,'* 
I  observed. 

**  Of  course.  It's  the  teacher's  day,"  she 
replied,  importantly. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  saw  the  two  bending^ 
above  a  bulky  volume,  tracing  the  humor  of 
"  Pickwick  "  with  keen  fingers.  That  was 
one  of  the  584  visits  which  the  library  teacher 
paid  in  1912. 

Up  among  the  redwoods  in  the  California 
mountains  a  blind  old  lumberman  pored  day 
and  night  over  the  several  big  volumes  of 
*'  Silas  Marner  "  which  the  Sacramento  li- 
brary sent  him.  In  Texas  a  student  is  learn- 
ing with  his  fingers  and  going  successfully 
through  college  by  means  of  the  books 
shipped  him  by  the  New  York  library.  An 
old  German  woman  on  a  farm  is  reading 
magazines  for  the  blind  sent  her  regularly 
from  Philadelphia. 

When  the  public  library  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  established  its  bureau  of  information, 
the  newspapers  indulged  their  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  there  were  reports  that  the  libra- 


rian  was  answering  questions  over  the  tele- 
phone concerning  the  choice  of  stripes  or 
checks  for  trousers,  and  the  best  massage 
movement  withcold  cream  to  eradicate  crow's- 
feet.  'I'lie  librar)'  weathered  the  storm  of 
humor,  calmly  continued  to  answer  intelligent 
questions  on  widely  scattered  topics,  and 
made  readers  for  its  pains.  The  Van  Wert 
County  Library  in  Ohio  answers  questions  by 
letter,  so  remote  are  its  patrons.  Whether  it 
is  asked  about  Gipsy  Smith,  road-making, 
bees,  sugar  beets,  or  art  museums,  it  replies 
by  letter,  book,  pamphlet,  or  clippinK- 

The  use  of  city  libraries  as  social  and 
educational  centers  is  a  means  of  interesting 
people  in  the  library.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  gives  lessons  in  English 
to  foreigners  in  some  of  the  New  York  library 
branches.  A  Polish- English  club,  several 
chess  clubs,  the  Boy  Scouts,  are  among  the 
organizations  meeting  in  St.  Louis  branches. 
Here  in  a  New  York  branch  you  may  come 
upon  a  group  of  "  Little  Mothers,"  gathered 
by  the  Mealth  I>cpartment:  girls  arc  carry- 
ing home  knowledge  as  to  the  care  of  babies. 
Fifty  books  on  the  subject  were  kept  in  con- 


stant circulation  by  one  branch  as  a  result  of 
these  meetings ^books  that  otherwise  might 
never  have  departed  from  their  shelves. 

Some  of  you  have  listened  to  the  stor^'- 
telling  which  is  nowadays  a  feature  of  juve- 
nile library  work  in  several  of  our  cities.  If 
you  haven't,  go  at  the  first  opiwrtunity. 
You  will  find  a  trained  narrator,  a  librarian 
selected  for  this  work,  in  Che  midst  of  an 
open-mouthed  group.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a 
group  of  very  little  folks,  gulping  the  tale  of 
■■  The  Golden  Goose."  Perhaps  older  girls 
are  gathered,  listening  rapt  to  ■■  The  llrush- 
wood  Boy."  Or  it  may  be  an  assembly  of 
boys — just  freckled,  snul)-nose(l,  cropped, 
grubby  young  American  ciiiiicns,  so  absorbed 
in  "Black  Arrow"  that  they  don't  know 
there  is  mischief  waiting  lo  be  done  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

This  is  ihe  way  the  children  are  Iwing 
lured  to  the  book -shelves.  The  results  are 
incalculable.  Children  who  otherwise  would 
never  have  found  thdr  way  into  a  hbrary 
are  temjited  by  the  storj'-teliing,  and  ihcy 
clamor  to  borrow  books  and  read  for  them- 
selves. 


BEYOND   THE   WALL 

BY    HENRY    FARRAND    GRIFFIN 


I 

ANY  one  who  has  Iiv?din  Washington 
Square  knows  what  odd  pranks  the 
wind-currents  play  with  sound  vibra- 
tions from  the  great  bells  high  in  the  seven- 
hundred-foot  tower  above  Madison  Square. 
For  days  on  end  you  will  not  hear  the  deep- 
toned  notes,  and  then  some  evening  they  will 
sound  dear  as  if  a  hundred  yards  away, 
instead  of  a  mile  and  more.  This  midsummer 
evening,  as  the  sunset  lights  from  the  west 
were  shed  softly  over  the  dusty  folii^e  and 
quaint  brick  houses  which  lined  the  north 
side  of  the  Square,  there  was  a  littie  lull  in 
the  roar  of  traffic.  Just  then  the  whimsical 
wind-elves  sent  down  from  the  north,  clear 
and    sweet,    the    voice   of   the   distant   bell 
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It  was  the  hour  of  twilight  magic  which 
poets  and  artists  find  time  to  love,  even  in  the 
big,  tumultuous  city. 

Emerson,  paragon  among  man  servants, 
though  he  served  a  master  who  considered 
himself  both  poet  and  artist,  wasted  scant 
attention  on  twilight  effects  of  light  and 
sound.  He  was  too  busy.  Hither  and  thither 
through  the  big  studio,  occupying  an  entire 
top  floor,  he  hastened,  soft  of  foot  and  deft 
of  finger.  It  needed  scarce  more  than  his 
touch  to  send  the  great  mahogany  table, 
rolling  smoothly  on  its  casters,  under  the  open 
skylights  close  to  the  high  studio  north  win- 


dows. Both  skylight  and  windows  were  open 
wide,  and  what  little  breeze  there  was  that 
torpid  August  evening  stirred  leaf  and  petal 
among  the  white  roses  in  a  cut-glass  bowl, 
which  Emerson  placed  with  mathemadcal 
exactness  in  the  middle  of  a  centerpiece  of 
old  Italian  lace. 

In  his  own  line  Emerson,  too,  was  an 
artist  The  bowl  of  roses  was  the  central 
motifs  and  gleaming  silverware  with  napery  of 
faultless  damask  was  swiftly  arranged  as  in 
development  of  the  theme.  And  withal  there 
was  a  studied  abandon,  a  graceful,  considered 
carelessness  about  the  whole  effect  that  gave 
due  regard  to  the  easels,  half-finished  can- 
vases, palettes,  paint  tubes  and  brushes  every- 
where in  evidence  about  the  studio. 

Half  a  dozen  times  Emerson  pattered  softly 
down  the  stairs  in  answer  to  the  jangle  of  an 
old-fashioned  door-bell,  and  returned  laden 
with  edible  loot  ranging  from  cold  fowl  in 
aspic,  fluffy  ruffled  hams,  and  fruit  salads,  to 
silver-frosted  buckets  out  of  which  bottle  tops 
crowned  with  golden  tinfoil  emet^ed  from 
miniature  mers-de-glace. 

Severing  the  vague  rumble  of  traflnc,  there 
came  suddenly  a  motor's  sharp  exhaust.  It 
rose  to  a  roar  and  was  silent.  Emerson  cocked 
one  ear  attentively,  stepped  to  the  window, 
and,  after  a  giance  down  to  the  street,  hastened 
back  to  put  the  final  touches  to  his  work. 
I*'ar  below  a  door  closed  with  a  muffled  crash. 
Steps  sounded  on  the  stair. 

"  By  Geoi^e,  but  these  old  houses  are  coo; 
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in  summer,  you  know !"  came  a  voice  from 
the  landing  as  Emerson  flung  open  the  studio 
door  and  stood  aside  to  let  his  master  enter, 
followed  by  a  guest. 

'•  Hullo,  Emerson,''  said  Wallingford,  with 
an  approving  glance  at  the  table.  "  Every- 
thing come  all  right  ?" 

"  All  quite  ready,  sir." 

"  I  want  to  scrub  and  change.  Put  out 
my  things  if  you're  all  through  here." 

**  Very  good,  sir." 

Emerson  disappeared  downstairs. 

Dick  Wallingford  flung  himself  back  in  an 
easy  chair. 

"  Cigarette,  Jack  ?"  He  held  out  his  case. 
**  Cigars  in  that  box  on  the  model  throne." 

"Thanks,  a  cigarette  for  me." 

Jack  Davis  wandered  about  the  studio, 
inspecting  the  half-finished  canvases  and  fur- 
niture with  a  critical  eye. 

**  Pretty  dog-goned  sybaritic  for  a  so-called 
artist  chap,"  Davis  observed,  dryly.  He  tilted 
over  a  chair.  "  Real  Chippendale  ?" 
So  my  dealer  alleges." 
They  all  do.  Incidentally,  why  aren't  any 
of  these  things  finished  ?"  He  indicated  the 
canvases  with  a  wave  of  his  cigarette. 

Wallingford  grinned  guiltily. 

**  Mea  culpa  1  Mea  maxima  culpa  1  The 
plain  truth  is.  Jack,  Pm  one  of  these  splendid 
starters  that  just  naturally  peter  out  on  the 
home-stretch." 

**  Humph  !  Money.  If  you  had  to  sell 
those  pictures  to  pay  for  your  supper,  you 
might  amount  to  something.  Some  of  those 
things  aren't  half  bad.  You  give  me  a  pain 
in  the  pocketbook — you  and  all  your  tribe  of 
dUettante  plutocrats.     If  you — " 

"  Help  I  Likewise  assistance  I"  Walling- 
ford lighted  another  cigarette  with  the  toler- 
ant, good-natured  smile  that  had  won  him 
many  friends,  and  kept  them — sometimes 
the  harder  of  the  two. 

"Oh!  I'll  dry  up."  Davis  looked  at  his 
watch,  "  and,  what's  more,  I  must  be  sprint- 
mg. 

Wallingford  bounded  out  of  his  chair.  He 
seized  the  other's  arm. 

**  No,  you  don't,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You're 
going  to  stay  to  supper.  Don't  be  a  chump. 
Jack.  You've  got  to.  I  promised  Mrs. 
Dehnont  to  produce  a  real,  untamed  news- 
pai>er  man  for  this  litde  studio  supper.  So 
bohemian  and  romantic,  don't  you  know  I 
Gooloo — Gooloo,  the  wild  man  from  Borneo 
— he    eats    raw    meat.     Jack,   you're    the 


main  attraction — you  wouldn't  disappoint  a 
lady  ?" 

"  Rot,"  replied  Davis,  briefly.  *'  We're 
busy,  and  I  ought  to  get  back  to  the 
office  early.  Besides,  1  haven't  time  to 
change." 

"  A  newspaper  man  in  glad  rags  and  a 
boiled  shirt  ?  Why,  Jack,  you  surprise  me  I 
It  wouldn't  be  in  character  at  all.  By  the 
way,"  Wallingford  added  innocently,  "  I 
asked  Miss  Nevin." 

"  Really,  I  can't,  Dick."  Lit  Davis's  voice 
didn't  sound  quite  so  emphatic. 

*'  fay,  Jack,  old  man,"  Wallingford  pleaded, 
"  Betty — Miss  Allison — is  coming  with  the 
Delmonts.  She's  sailing  to-morrow,  you 
know.  She'll  be  gone  six  months.  Jack, 
I'd  like  this  little  supper  to  be  a  success. 
You  always  stir  up  the  animals,  and — ^what 
the—  " 

A  roar,  sullen,  deep,  ending  suddenly  in  a 
snarl  of  rage,  shot  up  from  the  Square  below. 
Davis,  first  to  realize,  jumped  to  the  window. 
No  one  who  has  once  heard  it  will  mistake 
the  voice  of  an  angry  mob.  There  was  a 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs.  Mounted  police 
galloped  past.  Again  the  roar,  rising  sharply 
at  the  end.  More  of  a  snarl  to  it  this  time. 
Men  were  running  toward  the  north  side  of 
the  Square.  Women  and  children  were  run- 
ning south,  away.  Whatever  the  trouble,  it 
was  on  the  north  side,  invisible  beyond  the 
screen  of  leaves. 

"Yah-ah-ah-ahl" 

Then,  faint  and  quavering  at  first,  but 
swiftly  swinging  into  a  mighty,  deep)-toned 
chorus,  quite  as  grim  and  infinitely  more 
terrible  than  the  animal  howl  of  rage — the 
"  Internationale !" 

"  The  machinists'  strike  I  The  I.  W.  W.I" 
cried  Davis,  leaping  for  the  door. 

Even  as  he  went  crashing  down  the  stairs, 
five  steps  at  a  time,  a  scattering  volley  of 
revolver  shots  rang  out  across  the  Square. 
The  singing  halted,  broken  by  shrill  yells  of 
terror.  Then  a  medley  of  cries  and  screams. 
Then  silence. 

"  What  fell,"  muttered  Wallingford,  hesi- 
tating at  the  window.  Suddenly  he  glanced 
at  the  clock. 

"  Betty !"  he  cried,  and  in  turn  sprang  for 
the  stairs. 

Emerson  slipped  quietly  into  the  studio, 
flicked  a  few  cigarette  ashes  from  the  floor 
into  a  dustpan,  and  began  to  rearrange  the 
flowers  on  the  table. 


II 

There  was  one  gaunt  window  in  the 
drab  little  room.  The  window  was  the 
exact  size  required  by  the  tenement-house 
law.  Once  it  had  been  smaller,  and,  to  any 
one  who  understood,  the  crudely  patched 
plaster  and  new  bricks  bore  silent  witness 
to  some  city  inspector's  recent  activity. 
Through  the  window,  which  looked  out  on  a 
blank  whitewashed  wall,  came  a  little  light,  a 
great  deal  of  noise,  and  the  fetid  odor  of 
mews  and  stables.  An  elevated  train,  mak- 
ing the  loop  through  Third  Street,  from  West 
Broadway  to  Sixth  Avenue,  whined  around 
the  curve  and  burred  into  its  stride  with  a 
raitle  and  clank  that  deepened  to  a  deafening 
roar,  then  died  with  a  subdued  grumble  and 
growl. 

Ivan  Groscheck,  blacksmith,  sat  near  the 
window,  elbows  on  his  knees,  head  buried 
between  two  great  hairy  paws.  He  had  sat 
there  most  of  the  day,  between  not  infre- 
quent trips  to  the  corner  saloon.  He  was 
not  weary.  Indeed,  he  had  not  worked  all 
day — nor  had  some  ten  thousand  other  strik- 
ing machinists  of  the  city  worked  that  day,  or 
ninety  days  before.  Neither  weary  nor  drunk. 
Merely  a  little  sodden  with  beer  and  monot- 
ony. Around  a  deal  table,  piled  high  with 
half-finished  garments,  sat  Ivan's  wife  and 
four  children — three  giris,  ranging  from 
seven  years  to  twelve,  and  a  little  boy  of  five. 
Woman  and  girls  busily  plied  their  needles 
in  the  fast-fading  light.  Even  little  Ivan's 
baby  fingers  could  help  pull  the  basting- 
threads.  Nor  had  he  whimpered  once  dur- 
ing the  long  afternoon,  silting  there  with 
prematurely  grave  face  and  fingers  pitifully 
deft.  The  woman's  seared  and  yellow  face 
might  have  been  branded  "  tenement  mother." 
Letters  scarred  by  the  branding-iron  could 
not  have  said    it    more  plainly.     The  girls 


were  pale  and  nondescript.  They  would  look 
like  their  mother  at  her  age. 

The  shrill  voices  of  two  viragoes  quarrel- 
ing over  their  clothes-lines  rose  up  the  air- 
shafts.  Not  even  an  elevated  thundering 
past  could  quench  the  torrent  of  abuse. 
Ivan  lurched  out  of  his  chair. 

'■  Norah,  ain't  we  goin'  to  get  nothin'  to 
eat  ?"  he  asked,  querulously. 

Norah  flung  down  the  coat  with  butt<m- 
hole  half  finished,  and  laughed,  'I'here  was 
a  touch  of  hj'steria  in  the  laughter,  could  a 
man  have  known. 

"  Well,  Ivan,  it  ain't  no  thanks  to  you  if 
we  are,"  and  she  rocked  back  and  forth  in 
her  chair,  still  quivering  with  unwholesome 
silent  mirth.  The  children  did  not  even  look 
up  from  their  work. 

The  man  swore  softly  under  his  breath 
and  snatched  up  his  hat,  A  look  of  fright 
and  pity  came  into  the  woman's  worn  face, 
and  she  caught  his  arm. 

"There,  Ivan.  It's  sorry  I  am.  I  was 
tired.  I'll  be  getting  your  supper,  man. 
Set  ye  down." 

Norah's  gentler  voice  had  just  a  touch  of 
the  soft  Connemara  brc^e  that  not  even 
thirty  years  of  a  harder  land  and  harsher 
tongue  had  worn  all  away. 

"  No  more,  childer,  now — the  light's  most 
gone  entirely."  She  took  the  garments  away 
from  the  litde  fingers,  patting  each  tow-head, 
and  cleared  away  the  table.  This  necessi- 
tated piling  the  garments  on  the  beds  until 
the  coarse  cotton  coverings,  ragged  but  spot- 
lessly neat  and  clean,  were  completely  hid- 
den. Cooking  utensils,  worn  but  shining, 
came  from  a  cupboard  above  the  spigot  and 
tank  that  did  double  service  as  wash-basin 
and  laundry-tub.  The  gas  stove  was  a  tiny 
portable  affair  attached  to  a  long  green  cloth- 
covered   rubber   tube  which  leaked.     Food 
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came  out  of  a  pail  set  amid  slowly  running 
water  in  the  tub.  The  poorest  of  the  poor 
find  substitutes  for  ice  when  prices  soar  in 
blazing  August 

It  was  good  to  rest  tired  fingers  and  eyes, 
even  by  a  change  of  labor,  and  Norah  hummed 
a  little  tune  as  she  lighted  the  tiny  gas  stove. 
Young  Ivan  was  out  on  the  fire-escape,  try- 
ing to  fly  a  tailless  make-believe  kite,  shaped 
from  a  paper  bag  and  a  piece  of  string.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  discouraged  that  the  bit 
of  paper  dropped  languidly  down  the  air-shaft 
in  the  lifeless  air.  The  girls  stood  at  the 
window,  laughing  as  they  watched  him.  Big 
Ivan  smiled  for  the  first  time  that  day  as  he 
leaned  over  his  son's  shoulder,  pulled  in  on 
the  string,  filled  his  great  lungs,  and  with  a 
mighty  puff  blew  the  kite  whirling  up  from 
the  window.  Little  Ivan  screamed  in  delight, 
and  hauled  in  the  drooping  kite  to  have  the 
performance  repeated. 

"  Ivan,"  Norah  touched  her  husband's  arm 
from  behind,  "  Ivan,  have  you  got  a  quarter  ?" 

An  elevated  train  was  passing,  and  he  did 
not  understand.  He  withdrew  his  head  from 
the  window. 

*'  What  you  say,  Norah  ?" 

**  Have  you  got  a  quarter  ?  The  meter's 
run  out" 

Ivan  stood  sulkily  waiting.  He  knew  well 
enough  what  was  coming. 

**  Ain't  you  got  nothin'  left,  Ivan  ?  I  gave 
you  fifty  cents  the  morning." 

"  No,  I  ain't  got  nothin'  left."  He  looked 
at  her  sullen,  defiant. 

Norah  could  not  keep  her  tears  back. 

**  Oh,  Ivan,  Ivan,"  she  sobbed,  "  couldn't 
you  leave  the  beer  alone — when  the  money 
comes  so  hard  ?  An'  I  can't  get  nothin'  to- 
night— the  shop's  closed  long  ago.  Black 
shame  upon  you  for  a  beer-guzzling  loafer !" 
Her  voice,  growing  tense  with  anger,  rose 
higher  and  shriller.  "  Too  lazy  to  work,  but 
ye  can  drink,  can't  ye  ?  Ye  can  drink  the 
money  yer  wife  an'  little  childer  sew  their 
eyes  blind  ter  earn.  Yer  Union  won't  let 
yer  work,  will  it  ?  Afraid  some  one'll  call 
you  a  scab,  is  it  ?  Yer  can't  work,  can't  yer  ? 
But  yer  can  drink  what  yer  wife  an'  childer 


earns    from    the    sweatshop    Jews— damn 
you  !" 

Ivan  sprang  at  her,  giving  back  curse  for 
curse,  and  the  children  screamed  as  their 
parents  wresded  and  snarled  over  the  floor. 

"  Comrade !  comrade !"  A  volley  of  knocks 
ratded  the  door.  "  Ivan  Groscheck,  the  com- 
rades are  marching  to  the  meeting  in  the 
Square." 

Ivan  pushed  Norah  away  from  him,  and 
she  sank  sobbing  in  a  litde  wooden  rocking- 
chair.  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  burly 
Italian,  swart  of  cheek,  with  greasy,  curly 
hair,  beckoned  impatiently  in  the  dimly  lighted 
hall.  He  either  could  not  see  or  ignored 
Norah  and  the  children  in  the  dusk  of  the 
room. 

"  The  police  have  said  we  shall  not  meet." 
The  Italian  chattered  on  :  *'  It  is  forbid  that 
Maywood  shall  speak.  Make  you  haste, 
Comrade  Groscheck  1" 

Many  feet  clattered  down  the  hall  stairs. 
There  were  vague,  uneasy  noises  from  every 
landing  of  the  six-story,  double-deck  tenement 

The  door  slammed  after  the  Italian  and 
Ivan,  who  had  seized  a  short,  heavy  sledge 
from  where  his  long-idle  tools  leaned 
against  the  wall.  All  the  tumult  in  the  hall- 
way became  suddenly  a  vague  murmur. 
But  in  Third  Street  there  still  were  shouts 
and  cries. 

Norah  sat  long  in  the  gray  dusk,  her  head 
bowed,  the  children  huddled  at  her  knees. 
The  dusk  ended  in  night,  but  it  brought  no 
cooling  breeze,  only  deeper,  smothering 
blackness,  hot,  stifling.  Little  Ivan  stopped 
crying,  and  his  head  sank  in  his  mother's  lap 
in  the  sleep  of  exhaustion.  After  a  long 
time  some  one  far  away  appeared  to  be  set- 
ting off  a  pack  of  firecrackers.  The  odd 
sound  broke  the  thread  of  Norah's  misery. 
She  wondered  dully  if  the  distant  crackling 
really  could  be  firecrackers,  so  long  after  the 
Fourth.  She  picked  up  Ivan  gentiy,  felt  her 
way  across  the  black  room,  and  made  a  little 
nest  amid  the  garments  on  the  bed.  Then 
she  lighted  a  stump  of  candle  and  set  on  the 
table  what  she  could  of  the  supper,  uncooked 
and  cold. 
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**  Awfully  sporting  of  you  to  take  it  that 
way."  Wallingfords  voice  sounded  very 
p>enitent  as  he  flung  open  the  studio  door. 
Mrs.  Delmont,  a  veritable  Whistler  "  arrange- 
ment in  lavender  and  pearls,"  floated  serenely 
through  the  doorway,  followed  by  Betty  Alli- 
son in  cool  and  simple  white.  Mr.  Delmont, 
behind  them,  did  not  look  quite  so  serene. 
He  was  still  dusting  the  arm  of  his  dinner 
coat ;  there  was  a  stain  on  his  otherwise  im- 
>?  maculate  white  shirt  front  and  a  slight  bruise 
on  his  forehead. 

"I'm  truly  more  sorry  than  I  can  say." 
Wallingford  took  the  women's  light  summer 
wraps. 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Dick — we  know  you 
couldn't  help  it."  Mrs.  Delmont's  eyes  sur- 
veyed the  studio  with  an  appreciative  glance. 
'*  What  a  beautiful  room  1  Betty,  aren't  you 
thrilled  ?  Riots,  police  firing  on  mobs,  studio 
supper  in  Bohemia!" 

*'  I  can't  get  those  faces  out  of  my  sight." 
Betty's  voice  was  low  and  troubled.  '*  They 
were  like  animals." 

*'  Why,  William,  you're  hurt  I"  Mrs.  Del- 
mont had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  husband's 
forehead. 

*'  It's  nothing,"  he  said  shortly.  "  Got 
that  when  the  stone  came  through  the  back 
glass  of  the  motor."  He  rubbed  his  fore- 
head reflectively.  "  That  was  a  mighty  ugly 
little  row.     Eh,  Wallingford  r 

"  It  was,  sir,"  Wallingford  agreed.  "  Would 
you  want  to  wash  up  a  bit  ?  By  George  1 
that  reminds  me  that  I've  never  changed." 

'*  Don't  bother,  Dick,"  began  Mrs.  Del- 
mont, when  the  door  opened,  and  there  stood 
on  the  threshold  a  little  old  lady,  quite  bird- 
like  in  appearance,  with  head  just  a  trifle  to 
one  side.  Old  maid  was  written  all  over  her, 
from  old-fashioned  black  silk  gown  to  dainty 
white  lace  cap. 

"  Are  any  little  angels  in  ?"  she  inquired, 
cheerily.  "  I'm  sure  I  must  be  up  half  the 
way  to  heaven." 

"  Suffering  Pete  1"  exclaimed  Wallingford. 
*'  Aunt  Patricia !     I  clean  forgot." 

They  shook  hands  all  round,  and  Miss 
Vandervoort  sank  lightly  into  one  of  the 
wide-armed  chairs.  The  chair  synchronized, 
and  the  way  she  sat  down  told  you  just  how 
gracefully  she  had  seated  herself  in  the  days 
of  hoopskirts. 

"  You  must  let  me  catch  my  breath,"  Miss 
Patricia  said,  and  then  chattered  on  quite 
oblivious  of  her  intention.     *'  So  he  *  clean 


forgot '  that  he  had  invited  his  Aunt  Patricia 
to  supper.  I  wonder,  then,  who  was  in  his 
thoughts,  when  the  bullets  began  to  fly  ?" 

Miss  Patricia's  eyes  wandered  with  amused 
indulgence  to  Betty. 

The  door-bell  jangled  far  below  once,  and 
then  again. 

"  What's  become  of  Emerson  ?"  Walling- 
ford muttered. 

'*Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Richard,  I 
sent  your  man  back  across  the  square  with 
my  maid.  The  poor  girl  was  scared  out  of 
her  wits." 

**  You  shouldn't  have  walked  over  without 
a  man."  Dick  started  for  the  door.  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  it  must  be  Jack  and  Miss  Nevin. 
I'U  let  them  in." 

When  Wallingford  reappeared  with  Davis 
and  Miss  Nevin,  Miss  Patricia  was  still  chat- 
tering on : 

"  Woman  and  girl,  I've  lived  on  the  Square 
for  close  to  seventy  years,  and  no  Italian 
mobs  are  going  to  drive  me  from  the  ho^se 
where  I  was  bom." 

Wallingford  introduced  Davis  and  Miss 
Nevin  to  the  Delmonts  and  Betty  Allison. 
Miss  Patricia  they  knew  already. 

Emerson  slipped  unobtrusively  into  the 
room,  and  the  soft  candle  light  fell  on  his  big 
silver  tray  with  cocktail  glasses  still  delicately 
frosted. 

*•  Dick,  I  must  run,"  said  Davis  as  the 
opportunity  came  for  an  aside.  "  It's  a  peach 
of  a  story,  and  I've  got  the  facts  first  hand." 

*'  No,  you  don't."  Wallingford 's  reply  was 
decisive.  **  There's  a  telephone  right  over 
there."  He  raised  his  voice.  "  People,  here's 
a  real,  live  newspaper  man  with  a  stor>'  in 
his  system — and  he's  afraid  of  'intruding 
shop  '  if  he  telephones  to  his  office." 

"  Oh,  Betty,  aren't  you  thrilled  ?"  beamed 
Mrs.  Delmont,  amid  a  chorus  of  politely 
murmured  aquiescence  from  the  others. 
Davis  glared  at  Wallingford,  who  ginned  as 
he  led  his  friend  over  to  the  telephone  and 
patted  him  on  the  back. 

**  There,  Johnny,  growl  into  the  telephone 
at  the  city  editor.  Come  on,  we  won't  wait. 
Let's  bei^in,  so  he  won't  be  embarrassed. 
Will  you  sit  here,  Mrs.  Delmont  ?" 

Wallingford  maneuvered  his  guests  skillfully 
into  their  places  at  the  table,  leaving  Betty  at 
his  right,  and  under  cover  of  the  opening 
volley  of  small  talk  as  Emerson  passed  the 
consommt?  gelee,  Davis  called  for  central. 

*'  Central  ?  Fulton  2200."  Davis  spoke 
low,  his  lips  close  to  the  mouthpiece. 


"  That  you,  Jim  ?  Give  me  the  desk, 
please." 

"  Hullo,  that  you,  Braylon  ?  What  you 
get  on  this  Washington  Square  rumpus  ?" 

"  Only  the  police  slip." 

'■  Who've  you  sent  up  ?" 

"  Want  the  story,  then  ?" 

"  Hullo,  who's  this  ?    Pierce  ?" 

The  conversation  at  the  table  had  halted 
and  all  were  listening  intently  to  the  disjointed 
half  of  the  telephone  colloquy. 

"  Ready  ?"  Davis  took  a  scrap  of  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  began  speaking  in  the 
reporter's  rapid'fire,  elliptical  phrases : 

"  1.  \V.  \V.  mass  meeting — scheduled  Union 
Square  9  p.m. — Maywood  to  speak  to  strik- 
ing machinists — Commissioner  issued  order 
6  ?.u.  prohibiting  meeting — Say,  why  didn't 
headquarters  get  that  }  Humph !  'Sleep  at 
the  switch — 'Boat  6:50  big  crowd  at  Thom- 
son on  south  side  Washington  Square — 
increasing  all  the  time — wops  coming  up 
from  tenement  district  south — Maywood  and 
three  or  four  hundred  I.  \V.  W.  strikers 
come  up  McDougal,  swing  into  square  and 
meet  other  gang — start  to  form  line  of  march 
across  Square,  yelling  and  cheering — mounted 
police  get  on  the  job,  ride  into  crowd — Police- 
man Sullivan,  traffic  squad,  yanked  from 
horse  and  beaten  up — fractured  skull,  may 
die,  Dr.  Adams,  ambulance,  St.  Vincent's 
— scrimmage  all  over  asphalt  and  fountain  in 
plaza — |>oUce  beaten  off — Maywood  and 
Other  leaders  form  ranks  again.     Start  march 


under  Arch  up  Fifth — as  they  march  begin 
singing  Internationale — What  ?  Internation- 
ale I  Don't  you  know  ?  Revolutionary  song 
—  I-N-T-E-R-N-A-T-i-o-N-A.  L-E —  Internation- 
ale I  get  it  ? — ask  Mason.  He's  got  a  copy 
in  hb  desk.     Good  feature  stuff  to  use — 

"  Ready  ?  March  singing  under  Arch — 
Capt.  O'Connor  with  about  fifteen  reserves 
from  MercerStreet  Station  strung  across  Fifth 
Avenue — O'Connor  reads  riot  act — ^volley 
stones,  bricks,  then  revolver  shots  from 
strikers — Policeman  Weishaupl — W-k.-i-s- 
H-A-u-p-T — get  it  ? — bullet  left  leg,  not 
serious — Ellis,  Traffic  Squad,  bullet  through 
lung ;  may  die — both  Dr.  Meyer,  St.  Vincent's 
— as  men  drop  O'Connor  shouts  '  Fire ' — 
police  volley  drops  three  strikers — Tony  Di 
Santo — D-i  s-A-N-T-o — broken  collar  hone, 
not  serious — Mike  Padua — P-a-d-u-a — bul- 
let near  heart — will  die — Giuseppe  Tonelli 
— T-o-s-E-L-L-i — get  that  ? — bullet  through 
both  cheeks,  not  serious — Di  Santo  and 
Padua,  St.  Vincent's ;  Tonelli,  New  York— 
don't  know  doctors — got  those  names 
straight .' 

"  Mob  breaks  and  runs — yells — women 
scieaming — more  police  coming  all  the  time 
— mounted  men  galloping  up — groups  of 
strikers  scatter  on  the  run — .\dolph  Schmidt 
and  Leon  Grazzonc  arresied,  taken  Mercer 
Street — charge  inciting  to  riot  and  felonious 
assault — Maywood  and  Perrone  make  gei- 
away — general  alarm  out  for  them — believed 
to  be  hiding  tenement  district  south  of  Square 
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— house-to-house    search    now    on — Guess 
that's  about  all,  old  man. 

"  What  ?  Maywood  ?  Don't  know  offi- 
cial title,  but  he's  big  bug  of  I.  W.  W. 
Mason  will  know." 

Davis  hung  up  the  receiver. 

He  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head, and  then  saw  for  the  first  time  that  all 
at  the  table,  supper  forgotten,  had  been 
hanging  on  his  every  word. 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  he  began,  as  he  approached 
the  table,  "  I'm  sorry." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Davis,  we  were  so  thrilled," 
bleated  Mrs.  Delmont. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I'd  read  my  morning  paper," 
laughed  Wallingford. 

Davis  reddened  with  embarrassment. 

*'  Was  it  really  as  bad  as  that  ?"  Betty 
Allison  looked  anxiously  acress  the  table  at 
Davis.     "  Those  men  are  going  to  die  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Davis.  "  It's 
a  nasty  business.  The  strikers  are  getting 
ugly.  They've  been  out  three  months  now, 
and  some  of  them  are  pretty  close  to  starva- 
tion." 

Betty  shuddered. 

"  They  looked  it,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Why  must  we  have  these  strikes  and  all 
this  misery  ?"  Miss  Patricia  looked  appeal- 
ingly  at  the  men.  "  It  was  so  different 
when  I  was  a  girl.  One  did  not  hear  every 
day  of  hungry  men  and  starving  families. 
And  strikes,  always  strikes  1" 

"  Now  you're  in  for  it,"  Wallingford  said 
with  a  smile  that  was  a  litde  forced.  He  did 
not  like  the  somber  tone  the  conversation  was 
taking.  "  That's  Jack's  specialty — the  unrest 
of  the  masses." 

Davis  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject,"  he  said 
briefly,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  catching 
up  on  the  courses. 

"  But  I  should  really  like  to  hear  what  you 
think,  Mr.  Davis,"  said  Betty,  and  her  voice 
had  the  appeal  of  sincerity.  "  Your  work 
brings  you  in  such  close  touch  with  these  things. 
You  must  see  much  that  is  hidden  from  us." 

"  The  trouble  lies  at  the  door  of  politicians, 
demagogues,  and  agitators."  Mr.  Delmont 
came  into  action  like  a  battery  of  heavy  artil- 
lery. "  The  American  workingman  was  never 
better  off  than  he  is  to-day.  Wages  were 
never  higher." 

Davis  stabbed  with  his  fish  fork  a  perfectly 
innocent  piece  of  cold  salmon. 

"  It  is  the  old,  old  story,"  continued  Mr. 
'>elmont.     "  The  more  you  give  people  the 


more  they  want.  The  workingman  is  not 
content  to  keep  his  family  as  he  did  in  the  old 
days.  He  wants  his  porcelain  bath-tub  and 
his  porterhouse  steak.  Such  old-fashioned 
virtues  as  thrift  and  economy  are  quite  out 
of  date.  Add  to  this  that  for  twenty-five 
years  we  have  been  allowing  Europe  to  dump 
its  riffraff  on  our  shores,  bringing  their 
Black  Hands  and  bombs,  their  Socialistic  and 
Anarchistic  vagaries.  Well,"  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  "  can  you  wonder  that  the  resulf 
is  what  we  saw  to-night  ?  That  is  an  excels 
lent  port,  Wallingford."  j 

Mr.  Delmont  lifted  his  glass  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  discussed  his  subject  and  settled 
it.  Wallingford,  who  had  been  watching 
Davis's  set  face,  laughed  a  little. 

"  Sic  'im.  Jack." 

Mr.  Delmont  looked  politely  bewildered. 
He  took  a  cigar  from  the  box  Emerson  offered. 

'*  Mr.  Davis  differs  with  me,  perhaps  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  does,"  laughed  Walling- 
ford. "  Go  ahead.  Jack  ;  you  have  the  floor." 

"  Please,  Mr.  Davis,"  pleaded  Betty. 

"  Of  course  I  differ  with  Mr.  Delmont," 
Davis  said  shortly.  Then  he  steadied  his 
voice  into  less  earnest  tones  as  he  continued. 
"  I  take  it,  sir,  that  you  believe  the  American 
workman  was  never  better  off ;  that  the  chief 
trouble  with  the  American  workers  of  to-day 
is  extravagance  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  average  annual  in- 
come of  the  American  wage  earner  ?" 

"  Well,  really,  I  couldn't  hazard  a  guess 
offhand." 

"  I  can.  Not  a  guess.  United  States 
Government  statistics.  It  is  approximately 
$480." 

"  Really  ?"  Mr.  Delmont*s  tone  indicated 
what  the  figures  meant  to  him. 

"  Do  you  know,"  Davis  continued,  "  the 
lowest  sum  at  which,  according  to  reports  of 
charitable  organizations,  a  man  can  support, 
in  this  city,  under  decent,  healthful  conditions, 
a  wife  and  three  children  .^" 

"  No,  I  couldn't  say."  Mr.  Delmont,  with 
a  tolerant  smile,  watched  the  smoke  drift 
lazily  up  from  his  cigar. 

"  Approximately  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  I"  snapped  Davis. 

"  Really  .'^"  said  Mr.  Delmont,  without  undue 
excitement. 

Betty  had  been  leaning  slightly  forward, 
her  elbow  on  the  table.  "  The  difference," 
she  said,  "  where  does  it  come  from  ?" 
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*'  It  doesn't  come — all,"  said  Davis,  slowly. 
"  Some  of  it  comes  from  child  labor,  women 
in  the  factories,  sweatshops  in  the  tenements, 
little  boys  in  coal-breakers,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  cotton  mills." 

"  But  why  ?"  Miss  Patricia  put  in  hesi- 
tatingly, in  a  puzzled  voice.  *'  What  has  hap- 
pened ?    It  was  not  so  twenty-five  years  ago." 

"  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have 
become  an  industrial  nation,"  said  Davis, 
**  and  we  are  pa>nng  the  penalty." 

**  In  other  words,"  suggested  Mr.  Del- 
mont,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  **  you  would 
have  us  happily  revert  to  the  nation  of  back- 
woodsmen and  farmers  of  Jackson's  day." 

"  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,"  an- 
swered Davis,  **  that  the  United  States  of 
Jackson's  day  held  a  people  whose  average 
of  happiness  was  measurably  higher  than 
ours.  They  were  happily  ignorant  of  tariff- 
fostered  trusts,  monopolies,  child  labor,  hope- 
less poverty,  tenement  slums,  strikes,  armies 
of  unemployed,  class  hatred,  vast  inherited 
fortunes  maintaining  social  parasites  on  the 
industrial  exploitation  of  the  workers — " 

"  Woof !"  Wallingford  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ingly.    *'  Are  we  as  bad  as  all  that.  Jack  ?" 

**  Yes,  as  a  class  you  are,  and  the  odd 
thing  is  that  individually  you  are  for  the  most 
part  the  nicest,  kindest  hearted  men  and 
women  one  would  want  to  know.  That's 
the  dangerous  part  of  it.  You're  sitting  on 
the  safety-valve,  and  you  don't  even  know 
there's  steam  in  the  boiler  underneath." 

"  But,  Mr.  Davis,"  Betty  suggested,  tim- 
idly, **  what  can  we  do  about  it  ?"  She  hesi- 
tated a  little.  **  I  suppose  I  am  what  you 
would  call  one  of  the  parasites.  I  inherited 
a  great  deal  of  money  when  my  father  and 
mother  died.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
money  matters.  There  are  stocks  and  bonds. 
A  trust  company  looks  after  the  estate,  and 
the  money  is  simply  put  to  my  credit  in  the 
banks.  If  I  believed  that  it  was  all  wrong — 
what  could  I  do  J" 

Her  voice  was  so  earnest,  her  face  so  a\  - 
pealing,  that  Davis  looked  a  little  worriec!. 
He  was  still  hesitating  when  Miss  Pa'ricia 
broke  in : 

•*  And  I,"  she  asked,  "as  you  know,  I  cwn 
a  great  deal  of  i)roperty  in  the  city,  h  )i:?es 
and  buildings.  My  income  is  from  renrs  of 
course;  but  would  you  call  that  exploiting 
the  working  classes  ?" 

•*  You  have  asked  me  two  ver>'  difficult 
questions."  Davis  plunged  ahead  despite; 
Wallingford's  uneasy  look.     "  In  Miss  Alli- 


son's case  there  is  the  difficulty  of  a  form  of 
absentee  landlordism  rcsuldng  from  the  un- 
precedented spread  of  corporate  ownership. 
I  mean  ownership  in  the  form  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  Perhaps  Miss  Allison  would  be 
willing  to  tell  us  what  is  her  largest  holding 
of  any  one  security'  .»*" 

"  I  think  it  is  the  coal  company,"  said 
the  girl,  timidly ;  **  that  was  my  father's 
biggest  company,  and  he  left  us  a  majority 
of  the  stock." 

Davis  was  silent. 

Mr.  Delmont  reached  for  another  cigar. 
The  oppressive  heat  of  the  night  seemed  to 
intensify  thiC  silence. 

"  Is  there  anything  " — Betty  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  men.  Then  she 
turned  quickly  to  Davis.  **  I  would  much 
rather  know,"  she  said. 

"  There  has  been  a  strike  for  some 
months  at  all  the  mines,"  he  answered, 
quiedy.  "  The  management  has  been  fight- 
ing it  with  strike-breakers.  There  has  been 
shooting  and  dynamiting.  A  number  of 
men  have  been  killed." 

"  Oh  !"  Betty's  sharp  little  gasp  of  pain 
made  Wallingford  look  savagely  at  Davis. 
"  And  I  never  knew,  sailing  away  for  Europe 
to-morrow  !" 

"  And  I,  Mr.  Davis  ?"  Miss  Patricia's 
voice  quavered  a  little. 

**  Do  you  own  any  tenement  property. 
Miss  Vandervoort  ?" 

*'  I — I  hardly  know,"  Miss  Patricia  said, 
anxiously.  "  My  agent  takes  care  of  every- 
thing. I  hardly — yes,  there  is  one  house  I 
•  know,  my  grandfather  was  bom  there,  but  it 
is  a  tenement  now.  I  have  not  seen  it  in 
thirty  years — No.  87  Falmouth  Street." 

Davis  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  No,  Dick,  it  is  right  that  they  should 
know,"  he  answered  Wallingford's  unspoken 
word.  *  Miss  Vandervoort,  I  do  not  know 
No.  87,  but  I  do  know  the  block  it  is  in. 
That  block  is  what  they  call  a  tenement  sweat- 
shop block — it  has  the  highest  infant  mortality 
in  the  city.  There  are  many  low  dives  in 
that  block,  and  police  raids  are  not  infre- 
quent. If  I  owned  any  property  in  that 
block,  I  should  go  to  see  it.  But  do  not  go 
alone." 

"  Deuced  unpleasant  dinner  guest,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Delmont  to  his  cigar. 

An  uncomfortable  silence  settled  over  the 
little  supper  party  which  had  started  so  mer- 
rily. The  heat  had  closed  in  like  a  smother- 
ing blanket.     Sluggish,  stifling  heat,  such  as 
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is  compressed  by  an  approaching  storm,  until 
it  rasps  nerves  like  the  noise  of  scratched 
glass.  Lightning,  long  playing  in  the  west, 
had  come  near  enough  to  be  apparent  even 
in  the  brightly  lighted  room.  The  vague 
muttering  of  thunder  began  to  reverberate 
in  deeper  tones. 

*'  Aunt  Patricia,  don't  you  think  of  going 
down  there  in  that  beastly  slum,"  snapped 
Wallingford. 

"  I  shall  go  to-morrow,"  Miss  Patricia  an- 
nounced, calmly. 

"Jack,  you  ought  to  know  better,"  said 
Wallingford,  angrily. 

"  If  you,  who  own  tenements  like  that," 
said  Davis,  solemnly,  "  don't  go  to  clean  them 
up,  some  day  they  will  come  to  you." 

"  Bally  rot  1"  Delmont  did  not  take  the 
pains  to  make  the  words  inaudible. 

It  came  like  an  answer. 

Klump  I 

Klump! 

Klump ! 

"Look  at  the  wall!"  screamed  Mrs.  Del- 
mont. Her  finger  fluttered  at  a  great  crack 
writhing  across  the  plaster  at  the  far  end  of 
the  studio. 

IV 

The  g^rls  in  the  flickering  candle-light  had 
already  begun  to  wash  the  cracked  dishes, 
while  Norah  stood  by  the  bedside,  brooding 
over  little  Ivan.  In  his  sleep  his  baby  fists 
were  clenched  tight  over  his  head,  and  Norah 
wondered  anxiously  if  it  were  better  to  let 
him  sleep  hungry  or  to  wake  and  feed  him, 
with  the  chance  that  he  might  not  be  easily 
put  to  rest  again. 

A  sharp  tap  at  the  door  distracted  her 
attention., 

"  Why,  Patrick,"  she  exclaimed  as  a  man 
entered.     "  'Tis  a  glad  sight  for  sore  eyes." 

"  Indeed,  and  it's  good  it  is  to  see  you, 
Norah.  Hullo,  Patsy,  g^rl,  and  Kate  and 
little  Norah." 

"  Uncle  Patrick,  Uncle  Patrick,  what  ye 
got  ?"  With  one  voice  and  one  motion  the 
children  dived  for  his  pockets. 

"  'lis  me  welcome  for  me  pockets,  I'm 
afeared."  He  laughed  as  he  helped  the  girls 
dig  out  sticky  candy  and  a  couple  of  oranges. 

A  fine  figure  of  a  man  was  Norah 's  brother, 
Patrick  O'Connor — straight,  square-shoul- 
dered, and  tall,  trig  in  his  chauffeur's  livery 
of  Norfolk  jacket  and  leather  puttees.  His 
'lair  was  grizzled  and   his  well-set  shoulders 

.d  never  taken  their  shape  crouching  over 


wheel  and  lever.  They  told  of  long  years' 
service  behind  the  reins  before  the  motor 
conquest  forced  old  dogs  of  coachmen  to 
learn  new  tricks  at  cost  of  daily  bread  and 
butter. 

"  Why  so  gloomy,  Norah  .'*"  he  asked. 
*'  Tis  no  better  than  a  wake !" 

"  'Tis  powerful  hot,  and — and  the  gas  do 
smell  so,"  answered  Norah,  evasively. 

Something  in  her  tone  made  Patrick  look 
up  sharply.  He  took  a  match  from  his 
pocket  and  tried  the  gas.  Then  he  stumped 
angpily  over  to  the  meter,  put  in  a  quarter, 
and  returned  to  light  the  jet.  Norah  stood 
silent,  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Drink  or  lost  his  job  ?"  asked  Patrick, 
shortly. 

"  Tis  not  Ivan's  fault,  Pat,  they're  out  on 
strike.  The  committee  paid  him  two  dollars 
a  week  at  first." 

"  Strike  be  " — Patrick  was  investigating 
the  cupboard.  "  I  suppose  that  were  them 
cutthroat  bunch  of  dagoes  we  met  in — here, 
Norah,  I  want  a  good  hot  cup  of  tea.  Come 
now — 'twill  do  you  and  the  kiddies  a  pile  o* 
good." 

Norah  prepared  obediendy  to  boil  the 
water,  though  the  stifling  heat  made  the 
thought  of  anything  warm  repulsive.  But  it 
was  good  to  be  ordered  about  with  kindly 
thought.  The  sound  of  many  voices,  calls, 
and  cries  again  began  to  come  from  stairs  and 
landings  of  the  big  tenement.  Down  on  Third 
Street  a  police  patrol  wagon  clattered  past  with 
jangling  bell ;  but  tenement  dwellers  learn  to 
accept  any  variety  of  noise  with  equanimity, 
•  and  neither  Norah  nor  Patrick  so  much  as 
wondered  at  the  disturbance. 

"  Where's  your  master,  the  night,  or  is  it 
the  missus,  Patrick  ?" 

"  They're  eating  at  some  queer  artist's 
studio  joint  around  the  corner  in  the  Square. 
The  machine's  ordered  back  at  eleven,  so  I 
thought  I'd  jest  leave  the  car  at  the  garage 
and  run  over  ter  see  yer.  Norah  !  What's 
this  here .?" 

He  was  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
heap  of  garments  on  the  bed. 

"  Them  ?  Them's  pants,"  she  replied 
shortly.  "  How  d'ye  think  we  eats  when 
Ivan's  out  o'  work  ?" 

"Ah,  Norah,  Norah,  girl,  couldn't  ye  have 
let  yer  own  brother  know  ?  The  dam*  loafer ! 
Out  with  them  other  furriners,  I'll  bet,  in  the 
shindy  in  the  Square." 

"  What  shindy,  Patrick  .^"  Norah  asked,  a 
little  anxiously. 
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What  shindy,  girl  ?  Did  ye  not  hear  the 
shootin'  and  the  yellin'  ?  There's  a  dozen 
police  and  dagoes  hurt  mortal  bad.  Four  o* 
them  will  die  sure,  they  do  be  sajrin'  at  the 
garage." 

Norah  set  down  the  teapot  from  which  she 
had  been  pouring  and  strained  her  ears  to 
catch  the  noises  on  the  stairs. 

"  Faith  an'  we  caught  it,  too."  Patrick 
missed  her  anxiety  as  he  chattered  on. 
"  Though  we  didn't  get  to  the  Square  till  the 
shootin'  was  over  and  the  police  was  chasin' 
the  wops  away.  Some  dago  heaved  a  brick 
through  the  back  glass  of  the  car,  and  the 
master  was  hit  on  the  forehead — lump  big  as 
a  hen's  egg^  it  was." 

"  You  said  shootin',  Patrick  ?  Ivan  went 
out  along  with  one  o'  them  I.  \V.  W.  Eyetal- 
ians  he's  always  chinnin'  with." 

Hardly  had  she  spoken  when  the  door 
swung  open  with  such  violence  that  it  crashed 
back  against  the  wall. 

**  Trust  a  bad  egg  ter  come  home  ter  roost," 
observed  Patrick,  sourly,  as  Ivan  lurched  into 
the  room,  head  bandaged  with  dirty,  blood- 
stained rag,  coat  hanging  about  him  in  tatters. 
He  was  still  dragging  behind  him  the  great 
blacksmith's  sledge  he  had  snatched  up  an 
hour  and  more  before.  He  hurled  the  sledge 
into  a  comer  of  the  room  and  fell  rather  than 
sat  in  a  chair — he  had  been  drinking  some- 
thing stronger  than  beer  this  time.  The 
crash  of  the  falling  sledge  waked  little  Ivan, 
and  the  child  b^^  to  whimper.  Norah 
picked  him  up  with  little  soothing  mother 
words.  Patrick  stood  looking  contemptu- 
ously down  at  Ivan. 

**  Well,  you're  a  pretty-lookin'  mess,  you 
are,"  he  said. 

"  Aw,  go  chase  yourself,  Pat,"  Ivan 
jjrunted.  He  heaved  himself  out  of  the 
chair  and  walked  unsteadily  over  to  the  stove, 
where  Norah  was  preparing  gruel  for  little 
Ivan. 

"  Slop  I"  he  muttered.  Norah  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  He  took  a  dry  crust  of 
bread  and  a  plate  of  beans,  sat  down  at  the 
table  and  began  to  eat  ravenously,  ignoring 
the  others.  The  little  girls  in  patient  silence 
had  taken  up  their  sewing  again.  Norah 
began  to  feed  little  Ivan,  hot  and  grimy 
after  his  sleep,  still  crying  fretfully  and  try- 
ing to  push  away  the  food.  Patrick  filled 
his  pipe  slowly.  For  a  long  time  no  one 
spoke. 

**  Ivan,"  said  Patrick  at  last,  in  a  voice  he 
strove  to  make  amiable,  "  I  know  there  ain't 


no  use  a-rowin'  with  yen  Maybe  I  spoke 
shorter  than  I  ought  jest  now." 

Ivan  pushed  his  plate  across  the  table  and 
took  up  a  dingy  stub  of  pipe.  He  began  to 
search  his  pockets  for  tobacco. 

"  Here  y'  are."  Patrick's  leather  pouch 
fell  on  the  table. 

"  Thanks. "  Ivan's  voice  seemed  to  grudge 
the  word. 

"  Look  ye,  Ivan,"  Patrick  continued. 
"  Ain't  yer  ashamed  ter  call  yerself  a  man 
an'  see  yer  wife  doin'  that  ?" 

Ivan's  dull  eyes  followed  Patrick's  finger 
toward  the  heap  of  garments  on  the  bed. 

"Ain't  goin'  ter  be  no  scab,"  he  said, 
thickly;  "yer  might  jest  as  well  shut  yer 
face.  Ain't  goin'  to  work  with  no  scabs. 
Not  me  1" 

"  I  don't  g^ve  a  whoop-in-blazes  where  yer 
works,  Ivan" — Patrick  tried  hard  to  keep 
his  temper — "  but  it's  up  ter  you,  if  you're  a 
man,  to  support  yer  wife  and  childer." 

Norah  had  g^ven  up  tr3dng  to  feed  little 
Ivan,  who  was  whining  himself  to  sleep 
again,  and  she  came  to  join  the  girls  with  her 
sewing  at  the  table. 

"  What  does  he  care,  Pat  ?"  she  said,  bit- 
terly, as  she  bent  over  her  needle.  "  Give 
up  a  good  job,  he  did — ^ten  dollars  a  week 
steady — ^jest  because  some  long-haired  wop 
comes  aroun'  tellin'  'em  how  the  bosses  was 
robbin'  'em  an'  that  if  they'd  strike  they'd  all 
have  a  million  a  minute. 

"  Intemashynul  Wor-rkers  of  the  Wor-rldl" 
she  mimicked.  "  We  pays  yer  while  yer 
strikes.  Jest  walk  out  an'  take  it  easy  at  our 
expense  till  the  bosses  give  in.  They  paid 
yer  fine,  didn't  they,  Ivan  ?  Two  doUars  a 
week  fer  two  weeks.  Thin  a  measly  one 
dollar  fer  two  weeks  more.  Thin'  jest 
nothin'  fer  two  long  months.  An'  I  starts 
takin'  in  pants  jest  to  help  out  while  Ivan 
looks  around  fer  another  job.  Well,  me  an' 
the  childer  is  still  sewin'  our  eyes  blind  while 
he  looks  fer  that  job— in  the  comer  saloon  I 
Oh,  no  1  He  can't  find  no  job,  but  his  fore- 
man sends  a  post-card  only  Friday  last  sayin' 
he  could  have  his  old  job  any  day — " 

"  Ain't  goin'  ter  be  no  scab."  Ivan's 
sullen  refrain  interrupted  Norah's  tirade. 

**  I  don't  know  much  about  unions  and  the 
like,  Ivan."  Patrick  found  himself  sorely 
tried  in  his  role  of  peacemaker.  "  I've  worked 
in  the  same  family  thirty  years,  an'  they 
always  treated  me  square.  But  I  do  know 
this."  He  banged  his  fist  down  on  the 
table.     "  No   union  walkin'  delegate   coulr' 
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keep  me  livin*  three  months  on  what  me  wife 
and  childer  earned  1" 

**  Ain*t  goin'  ter  be  no  scab,"  Ivan  repeated 
monotonously. 

Patrick  lost  all  padence. 

**  Dam'  yer  fer  a  lazy,  good-fer-nothin'  fur- 
rin'  loafer  1"  he  exclaimed. 

**  Our  friend  Ivan  has  the  idea,  but  not  the 
vocabulary.     Let  me  explain." 

The  voice,  with  just  a  hint  of  satirical 
mirth,  came  from  the  darkness  where  the 
window  opened  on  the  fire-escape. 

Norah  gave  a  starded  cry,  and  Patrick 
bounded  from  his  chair.  Ivan  looked  up  in 
stupid  wonder  as  a  pair  of  slim  legs  slid 
over  the  window-sill  into  the  light  of  the 
room,  and  there  stood  before  them  a  young- 
ish man,  tall  and  slender,  his  lank  black  hair 
and  long,  hollow  face  belying  the  whimsical 
smile  on  his  lips.  The  same  burly  Italian 
who  earlier  in  the  evening  had  called  for 
Ivan  blundered  through  the  window  after  the 
stranger. 

As  Ivan  struggled  to  his  feet,  the  Italian 
grasped  his  arm  with  a  whispered  warning': 

"  No  names,  comrade." 

"What's  up,  Ivan?"  Patrick  looked 
dourly  at  the  intruders.  "  If  they're  friends 
o'  yours,  I'll  tell  *em  plain,  the  more  I  sees 
the  less  I  likes  their  looks." 

"  Spoken  plainly  enough,  friend  Patrick," 
laughed  the  slim  young  man,  dropping  easily 
into  a  chair. 

"  My  name  is  Mister  O 'Conner,  and  111 
thank  ye  ter  use  the  handle,"  said  Patrick, 
gruffly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — Mr.  O'Connor,  of 
course ;"  and  the  young  stranger  turned  to 
Norah  with  a  cheery  smile,  "and  I  must 
apologize  also  to  the  good  wife.  We  did  not 
mean  to  startle  you,  but  I  assure  you  we 
could  not  choose  our  way  of  coming." 

He  laughed  a  little,  and,  taking  the  sewing 
from  the  youngest  girl's  hands,  drew  the 
child  gently  to  his  knee.  She  came  with  the 
perfect  trust  that  children  and  dogs  give  to 
some  men,  even  as  strangers  at  first 
sight. 

"  No  work  for  little  eyes  and  fingers,  dear," 
he  said. 

Patrick's  distrust  was  not  so  easily  dis- 
armed, but  Norah 's  eyes  softened.  The 
young  stranger  paid  no  heed  to  the  Italian 
who  stood  near  the  door  beckoning;  uneasily 
to  him  to  come. 

"  I   asked  you   to  let  me  explain,    friend 
^atrick — Mr.  O'Connor,"  the  stranger  con- 


tinued. "I'll  admit  that  comrade  Ivan 
phrased  his  idea  badly.  *  He  wasn't  goin'  to 
be  no  scab,'  he  said.  Patrick  O'Connor,  do 
you  know  what  he  was  trying  to  say  ?  He 
was  trying  to  say  that  he  is  fighting  to  end 
this — and  all  that  lies  behind  it  1" 

The  stranger  flung  across  the  room  the 
garment  he  had  taken  from  the  child  at  his 
knee. 

"  Let  me  explain  to  you,  Patrick  O'Connor, 
what  Ivan  and  the  dumb  millions  like  him 
mean  when  they  say  *  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  no 
scab.' " 

"I'll  thank  ye  ter  explain  why  ye  came 
through  that  window  like  burglars,"  snapped 
Patrick.  He  was  sorely  puzzled,  and  had  an 
uneasy  notion  that  the  young  stranger  was 
laughing  at  him.  The  burly  Italian  Patrick 
could  understand.  "  Some  wop  friend  of 
Ivan's,"  was  his  thought ;  but  this  slim, 
dark  young  man,  speaking  the  clean-cut  Eng- 
lish Patrick's  employers  used,  vehement  and 
earnest,  but  with  a  whimsical  smile  on  his 
lips — Patrick  could  not  make  him  out  at  all. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  O'Connor,"  continued 
the  stranger,  quietly,  "  and  then  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  prowl  the  roofs  like  a  tenement  cat. 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  what  tenement 
cats  may  see  on  the  roof-tops  to-night.^ 
Dumb  creatures  may  see  without  under- 
standing, but  it  is  not  good  that  men  should 
see  and  not  understand.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  I  saw  on  the  roof-tops  to-night,  in  a 
parable,  as  a  far  greater  teacher  than  I  spoke 
long  ago." 

The  mirth  had  left  the  stranger's  lips. 
His  eyes  burned  out  of  deep  black  hollows. 
There  was  a  tone  of  command  in  his  words 
that  awed  even  Patrick  into  silence  as  the 
low,  modulated  voice  followed  on : 

"  I  wandered  over  the  roof-tops  at  night 
and  I  saw  amid  the  shadows  a  golden  shaft  of 
light.  When  I  looked  down  whence  the  light 
came,  I  saw  beneath  me  happy  men  and  women 
seated  about  a  table  feasting.  There  were 
bright  lights  and  flowers  and  laughter,  and 
the  men  and  women  ate  and  drank  light- 
heartedly,  giving  no  thought  to  the  morrow. 
Their  hands  were  soft  and  clean,  as  are 
hands  unused  to  toil,  and  their  raiment  was 
delicate  and  fine.  The  bright  stars  shone 
bravely  over  their  heads,  and  they  feasted. 
But  far  down  on  the  horizon  lightning 
glimmered  and  distant  thunder  was  mut- 
tering." 

Ivan,  his  dull  face  rapt,  hunched  his  chair 
a  little  nearer  to  the  speaker.  Norah  crossed 


herself  as  the  stranger's  voice,  dispassionate 
as  fate,  (lowed  on : 

"  Again  I  wandered  over  the  roof-tops,  and 
I  descended  into  a  pit  of  darkness  and  foul 
odors,  and  I  saw  through  a  window  in  a  pale 
light  sorrowful  men  and  women,  quarreling 
in  misery,  and  little  unhappy  children  toiling 
through  the  night.  I  saw  dry  crusts  of  bread, 
but  no  flowers  nor  any  gracious  thing.  And 
I  heard  no  laughter.  I  saw  backs  bent  and 
hands  hardened  by  toil  and  raiment  ragged 
and  worn.  And  over  all  the  same  stars 
shone  bravely  down.  But  far  on  the  horizon 
lightning  glimmered  and  distant  thunder  was 
muttering. 

"  Comrades  I"  he  cried,  springing  to  his 
feet,  "  the  house  of  golden  light  lies  just  be- 
yond that  wall.  And  you  go  hungry  while 
they  feast.  The  way  was  open  once.  Beneath 
that  plaster  the  archway  of  the  door  shows 
plainly  still.  Comrades,  do  you  not  know 
that  any  day  we  who  have  built  our  prison 
wall  can  tear  it  down  again  I" 

His  voice,  rising  till  it  was  almost  a  scream, 
broke  into  a  sob  as  he  flung  out  his  arms. 
Norah  shrank  back  from  him  with  her  arms 
about  the  girls.  Ivan  crouched  in  his  comer 
muttering  to  himself.  The  Italian's  hand 
slipped  to  his  hip  pocket  as  Patrick  shook 
his  list  in  the  young  stranger's  face. 

■■  I  know  ye,"  cried  Patrick,  "  and  I  know 
the  police  wants  the  pair  o'  ye.  Mister  May- 
wood,  ye  black  anarchist  1" 


The  door  slammed  behind  him  and  they 
heard  him  thumping  down  the  stairs.  Ivan 
mumbled  in  the  comer,  his  fingers  twitching 
about  the  handle  of  his  great  sledge. 

The  Italian  seized  Maywood,  still  quiver- 
ing with  burnt-out  emotion,  by  the  arm. 

"  He  is  gone  for  the  police,  comrade  May- 
wood,"  he  chattered.  "Make  you  haste  1 
He  is  gone  for  the  police." 

The  Italian  fairly  dragged  Maywood  out 
of  the  window  to  the  fire-escape,  where  the 
darkness  swallowed  them  up. 

In  the  uproar  little  Ivan  Eucain  awakened 
with  a  whimper  that  broke  into  one  long 
cry. 

"  Muwer,  I'se  hungry  1  Muwcr,  I'se 
so  hungry  I"  he  wailed. 

Big  Ivan  answered  with  a  bowl  of  rage 
that  sent  Norah  flying  into  a  comer  vrith  the 
children  clinging  to  her  skirts. 

The  man  went  berserk. 

He  tore  the  tattered  shirt  from  his  great 
hairy  chest.  He  spat  on  his  hands.  He 
seized  up  the  heavy  sledge-hammer  and 
sprang  snarling  at  the  blank  whitewashed 
wall. 

Crash  I 

Crash  I 

Crash  ! 

The  sledge  whirled  about  his  head  like  an 
evil  halo  amid  a  rain  of  plaster,  splinters, 
chips,  and  dust.  Muffled  cries  came  from 
beyond  the  wall. 


spouting  dust,  the  wall  sag^ied  out  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  and  came  crashing  down 
in  an  avalanche  of  bricks.  With  the  wreckage  Ivan  was  catapulted  half-way  across  the 
floor  of  Ihe  studio,  stumbling  to  his  knees,  staggering  to  his  feet,  sle(^e  still  swinging  aloft. 

"  Good  God  1"  yelled  Emerson,  diving  for  the  door. 

Men  and  women  alike  started  back  from  the  dining  table  crying  aloud  their  terror. 

Half-naked,  flecked  with  blood  and  sweat,  e>-es  squinting  and  blinded  with  dust,  Ivan 
charged  this  way  and  that,  howling  like  a  beast.  He  fell  over  the  model  throne,  and  smashed 
it  into  kindling  under  sav.iKC  blows  of  his  sledge. 

He  blundered  nearer.  They  huddled  before  hb  coming  like  sheep.  VVallingford,  first  to 
realize  that  the  madman  could  not  see,  whispered  hoarsely  : 

■'  Get  the  women  to  the  door  I'' 

Ivan  he.ird  the  slight  movement.     He  lurched  snarling  across  the  floor. 

trash  I 

His  sit-dse  bit  into  the  polished  mahiiijany  table  top.  and  amid  a  deluge  of  china,  silver, 
and  s'^As  it  collajisod  in  fn«;rncnts.  Il.ick  and  jet  farther  back  they  crouched.  He  had 
tlii-m  c\>rnori.-d  by  the  tt-indo«s. 

Mrs.  IVlmont  strangled  an  astmized  cr\-. 

••  Ivan  Grosi.iiov.k.  drvp  tiiut  slciliiv  ;" 

Tin.'  voiiv  c.ime  fnirn  the  sk>iis;ht  aK^\e  their  heads,  and  ;^^n,  unfaltering,  dear,  the 

I\,i:i  ■:»^'^  ^  STiJi  soli.  His  sledire  chiiien-d  dow-n.  He  sbadJered  and  cringed  hke  a 
r.\.v.i  i>>nii:ii;  out  oi  a  icaii^v.  and  iht  niutuTod  words  on  his  li^>s  were  the  words  of  a  Polish 

ManviVHi's  Ir.lif  l\'r:ii  ha:i^  I'vcr  tiie  skylijjht  opening  for  a  second,  and  he  dropped  noise- 
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"  We  ion't  fight  with  women,  Ivan,"  he  said  gently.     "  Go  home." 

Ivan  shambled  in  dazed  obedience  toward  the  broken  wall,  and  May  wood  turned  to  the 
men  and  women  still  huddled  in  the  corner  by  the  windows. 

**  Come  you,"  he  said  quietly,  "  come  see  what  Ivan  and  his  family  call  home." 

There  was  calm  authority  in  his  voice,  and  they  followed  him  meekly  through  the  wall. 

**  Look,"  commanded  May  wood. 

They  looked  long  in  silence.  None  of  them  save  Davis  had  ever  seen  a  room  like  that. 
It  was  Betty  Allison  who  first  broke  the  silence.  With  a  little  cry  of  pity,  straight  from  the 
heart,  she  went  to  Norah. 

"  Tm  so  sorry,"  she  said,  simply,  and  her  arm  went  about  the  sobbing  woman's  shoulder. 

"  For  you  know  his  grace,"  May  wood's  voice  as  he  quoted  was  deep  and  low,  "  that 
though  he  was  rich  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  you  through  his  poverty  might 
become  rich." 

Hurried  steps  clattered  on  the  tenement  stair.  Maywood  made  a  quick  move  toward  the 
window,  then  paused  with  a  whimsical  smile. 

Two  policemen  hurled  open  the  door,  and  over  their  shoulders  Patrick  O'Connor  pointed 
to  Maywood,  shouting : 

"  That's  him  1" 

"  Ecce  HonWj^^  laughed  Maywood.  "  Emphatically,  if  ungrammatically,  friend  Patrick, 
it's  him." 

He  held  out  his  wrists  for  the  handcuffs  as  one  who  makes  an  old  familiar  gesture. 

"  Saints  above  I"  cried  Patrick  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  fallen  wall,  his  master,  mistress, 
and  the  others. 

There  was  a  babble  of  voices  as  the  police  questioned  first  one  and  then  another.  Before 
many  words  were  spoken,  Ivan,  dazed  and  sullen,  was  also  in  handcuffs.  Amid  the  con- 
fusion of  voices  Maywood  stood  waiting  patiendy. 

"  Well,  officers,  let's  be  moving,"  he  suggested,  amiably.  "  The  sooner  we're  on  our 
way,  the  sooner  the  good  wife  will  be  left  in  peace." 

He  smiled  approvingly  at  Betty  and  Miss  Patricia,  who  sat  comforting  Nora  and  her 
children.     Then  his  glance  passed  to  the  others  still  huddled  together  by  the  broken  wall. 

"  You  have  seen  something  to-night,"  said  Maywood,  slowly.  "  I  wonder  have  you  under- 
stood ?  You  will  go  back  to  your  people  who  have  not  seen,  who  do  not  understand.  What 
will  you  tell  them  ?" 

A  gush  of  cool  air  came  through  the  narrow  window ;  a  few  scattering  raindrops  pattered 
over  the  roof-tops  outside.  Vague  mutterings  of  distant  thunder  told  that  the  storm  was 
passing  clear  of  the  parched  city.  Somewhere  to  the  south,  amid  the  swarming  tenements, 
voices  sang  defiantly,  and  like  a  signal  the  song  was  answered  by  the  clatter  of  mounted  men 
galloping  over  the  cobbled  street. 

The  two  policemen  stirred  uneasily,  and  one  of  them  gripped  Maywood  none  too  gently  by 
the  arm. 

**  Do  you  know  what  they  are  singing  ?"  cried  Maywood.  "  Do  you  know  the  Inter- 
nationale ?  Do  you  know  what  it  means  when  men  of  a  dozen  nationalities  sing  that  song  ? — 
sing  it  in  many  tongues  but  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  ? 

**  Go  back  to  your  people  and  tell  them  what  you  have  seen  and  heard.  Go  back  and 
tell  them  that  this  lies  always  just  beyond  the  wall.  Go  back  and  tell  them  that  the  founda- 
tions tremble  and  the  wall  is  tottering  before  the  thunder  of  voices  that  sing : 

"  *  Arise,  ye  prisoners  of  Ftarvation  I 
Arise,  ye  wretched  of  the  earth  !'" 

"  Aw,  stow  yer  lip  1"  grunted  a  policeman,  shoving  Maywood  to  the  door.  Ivan, 
snarling  and  scuffling,  was  dragged  out  after  him.  Those  who  remained  in  the  wrecked 
room  stood  silent,  bewildered,  staring  at  each  other.  A  sudden  yell  of  hate  and  execration 
rang  out  from  the  street  below  : 

**  Take  'em  away  I     Take  'em  away  1     Kill  the  cops  !" 

**  Yah-h-h  I" 

Once  more  the  swift  rat-tataitat  of  night-sticks  was  answered  by  galloping  hoofs. 

When  Wallingford  returned  littie  Ivan's  head  nestied  sleepily  against  Miss  Patricia's  shoulder. 
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"  Fve  told  the  Delmonts  you  would  stay  with  Aunt  Patricia  to-night,*'  Wallingford 
whispered  to  Betty. 

Betty  nodded  her  head  and  came  to  him.  Her  hand  crept  into  his  as  they  stood  side  by 
side  looking  about  the  desolate  little  room. 

'*  Dick,"  she  said  at  last,  **  you  asked  me  to  answer  a  question  to-night — before  I  sailed. 
I  am  not  sailing  to-morrow.  Tm  going  down  to  the  coal  mines  to-morrow.  Will  you  come 
to  help  me  ?" 

"  We'll  help  each  other,  Betty ;"  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his.  "  I've  seen  something 
coo,  dear,  to-night." 

She  smiled  happily  up  at  him. 

"  Come,  Norah,"  she  said,  "  we're  going  home  with  Miss  Patricia  to-night" 


LOVE  IN   LONELINESS 

BY   HERMANN   HAGEDORN 

As  I  let  in  the  rosy  dawn 

I  heard  her  laughter  calling. 
And  in  the  garden  as  I  went 

Her  words  like  petals  falling. 

All  up  and  down  the  mountain-side 

I  heard  her  footsteps  flying, 
And  wind-blown  through  the  shadowy  groves 

Her  murmur  and  her  sighing. 

Among  the  snowy  peaks  at  noon 

I  heard  her  trumpet  ring ; 
And  faintly  through  the  falling  day, 

Faintly  I  heard  her  sing. 

Beside  the  deep  blue  lake  at  dusk. 

Beside  the  murmurous  shore, 
I  heard  her  knock  upon  my  heart 

And  enter  in  the  door. 

She  brought  bright  flowers  from  oversea 

(The  roses  seemed  her  kin). 
And  flung  the  cobwebbed  shutters  wide 

And  let  the  white  stars  in. 

She  swept  the  floor  and  swept  the  hearth 

(O  airy  steps  like  foam  I), 
And  set  the  chairs  and  tables  right 

As  one  who  is  at  home. 
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"It  is  possible  to  buy  to^iay,"  says  "  Yacht- 
ing," "  for  the  price  of  a  high-powered  automo- 
bile, a  cruiser  of  from  forty  to  forty-five  feet  in 
length  that  will  give  a  man  more  service,  more 
comfort,  more  fun  (presuming  that  he  likes  the 
water),  and  a  wide  range  of  action  at  less  oper- 
ating cost.**  But  at  present  the  lure  of  fast 
travel  on  land  seems  to  have  decidedly  the 
advantage,  so  far  as  popularity  goes,  over  the 
lure  of  the  sea. 

A  book  about  advertising  estimates  the  value 
of  the  trade-mark  "Uneeda**  at  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  letter,  or  over  six  million  dol- 
lars in  all. 

In  the  year  1913  the  steamships  of  twenty-six 
lines  brought  to  the  port  of  New  York  1,332,200 
passengers.  Of  these  148,956  were  in  the  first 
cabin,  230,410  in  the  second  cabin,  and  952,834 
came  in  the  steerage.  The  International  Marine 
Company's  fleet  brought  in  more  of  these  travel- 
ers than  the  boats  of  any  other  line,  namely, 
210,064;  the  North  German  Lloyd  brought 
1/5,693,  and  the  Hamburg- American  162,937. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sports  has  awarded 
four  medals  to  signalize  the  most  remarkable 
iporting  events  of  1913.  Two  go  to  aviators — M. 
des  Moulinais,  who  flew  from  Paris  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Alphonse  P^oud,  who  first  "  looped 
the  loop  "  in  a  flying-machine ;  Mrs.  Fanny  Bul- 
lock Workman  is  recognized  for  her  mountain- 
eering exploits;  and  Georges  Carpentier  gets  a 
medal  for  his  pugilistic  triumph  over  an  English 
champion. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  of  the  United 
Sutcs  have  given  |500,000  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington.  The  money  will  be 
used  for  the  establishment  of  fifty  lay  scholar- 
ships at  the  University. 

A  recent  rug  sale  in  New  York  City  realized 
$192,502,  thus  ranking  second  to  the  great  Yerkes 
sale  in  1910, which  took  in  |285,000  in  one  after- 
noon. At  the  Yerkes  sale  a  single  rug  brought 
$35,000;  at  the  recent  sale  the  highest  price 
paid  for  a  rug — a  Ghiordez  weave  of  the  six- 
teenth century — was  $21,000;  other  prices  for 
single  rugs  were  $17,000,  $14,000,  and  $13,600— 
the  last  being  bought  by  Senator  Clark,  who 
has  one  of  the  greatest  collections  of  rugs  in 
the  world,  none  of  them  being  valued  at  less 
than  $10,000. 

John  Ritty,  who  is  said  to  have  originated 
the  idea  of  the  cash  register,  recently  died  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  invention  was  due,  news- 
paper report  asserts,  to  Mr.  Kitty's  seeing  the 
distance-recording  device  in  the  boiler-room  of 
an  ocean  liner. 

Australia  has  a  big  theatrical  syndicate.  It 
controls  twenty-six  theaters,  owns  thirty  thou- 
juind  costumes,  and  has  several  of  England's 
finest  scenic  artists  on  its  pay-rolLs.     It  has  a 


cosmopolitan  directorate — Hugh  J.  Ward,  an 
American;  George  Tallis,  an  Irishman;  and 
Clyde  Meynell,  an  Englishman. 

A  real  Pharos  has  been  set  up  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  a  great  flaming  torch  on  the  top  of 
the  new  sky-scraper  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company.  By  day  a  flag-pole,  at  night  the  ban- 
ner is  changed  to  an  intermittent  beacon  light 
which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  around. 

The  railways  are  now  setting  examples  of 
politeness  to  the  community.  A  "  campaign  of 
politeness"  on  the  Southern  Pacific  includes 
little  placards  attached  to  the  telephone  stands 
in  the  offices  of  the  company.  These  "  remind- 
ers '*  convey  the  following  advice:  "  When  you 
answer  the  telephone,  be  pleasant.  It  costs  you 
nothing  and  in  your  heart  you  want  to  be  liked. 
As  you  take  off  the  receiver,  say,  *  Southern 
Pacific,*  and  then  give  your  name  or  department. 
It  saves  time.  Said  pleasantly,  it  is  a  good 
advertisement  for  yourself  and  the  company. 
Thank  the  man  who  helps  you  or  gives  you  infor- 
mation—he likes  it.  Remember,  on  the  telephone, 
the  voice  is  everything.    See  that  it  is  friendly.*' 

The  dock-laborers  of  the  city  of  Genoa  are 
reported  to  have  purchased  recently  one  of 
Meunier's  masterpieces,  described  and  illus- 
trated in  The  Outlook  of  January  3.  The  city 
of  Antwerp  had  already  purchased  his  "  Dock 
Laborer,*'  and  his  "  Puddler**  is  in  the  Museum 
of  Brussels. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  earth  are 
being  shipped  every  month  from  California  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  reason  for  transferring  this 
Western  soil  to  the  East  is  that  near  Lompoc, 
California,  there  is  a  mountain  composed  of 
myriads  of  minute  sea  shells,  and  this  infusorial 
earth  is  valuable  for  insulating  purposes  in  the 
electrical  industry. 

"Mrs.  Lloyd  got  on  a  car  at  Eighty-eighth 
Street  and  Columbus  Avenue.  She  saw  some- 
thing gleaming,  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  her 
hand-bag.*'  It  was  a  $15,000  necklace.  The  re- 
currence of  such  items  in  the  newspapers  makes 
one  feel  that  New  York  is  the  only  city  in  the 
world  where  women  lose  and  find  such  things. 
Are  owners  of  priceless  ornaments  who  live  in 
other  places  more  careful  of  their  treasures  ? 

Chicago  has  a  new  "down  and  out"  hotel, 
erected  by  Charles  G.  Dawes,  ex-Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  in  memory 
of  his  drowned  son.  The  hotel  offers  a  bath 
and  a  night's  lodging  for  five  cents.  A  long 
line  of  unemployed  men  waited  the  formal 
opening  of  the  hotel  a  few  nights  ago. 

A  locomotive  engineer  says  that  too  much 
disciplining  on  the  railways  doesn't  prevent 
accidents,  and  recommends  the  action  of  his 
own  considerate  superintendent.  "  When  a 
young  man  I  broke  a  pair  of  draw-heads  on  a 
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coach ;  the  superintendent  at  first  recommended 
three  days'  suspension  as  a  penalty.  I  told  him 
that  would  not  do  me  any  good.  He  admitted 
I  had  a  good  record ;  I  asked  him  not  to  spoil 
it  He  withdrew  the  suspension ;  hoped  he 
would  not  see  me  again  for  at  least  a  year.  He 
has  not  seen  me  on  the  carpet  since,  and  that  is 
twelve  years  ago." 

The  fear  of  "  the  chair  "  (/>.,  the  electric  chair 
in  which  culprits  are  executed  in  Sing  Sing 
Prison)  has  thrown  such  a  spell  over  ignorant 
immigrants  that  in  a  murder  trial  recently  in 
New  York  City  a  witness  refused  to  take  the 
witness  chair,  imagining  that  he  was  to  be  elec- 
trocuted 1  An  armless  chair  was  finally  found 
which  the  terrified  Italian  consented  to  use. 

M.  Jacques  Schneider,  a  French  aviator,  says 
that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  choose  between 
ballooning  and  aeroplaning  as  sports.  "  Both," 
he  says,  "  offer  very  substantial  sport  of  a  new 
form,  unlike  anything  else,  and  I  recommend 
those  who  are  looking  for  delightful,  lasting 
sensations  to  undertake  either  or  both."  But, 
unfortunately,  the  mortality  of  aviators  makes 
one  question  whether  the  sensations  are  likely 
to  be  "  lasting." 

Miss  Cora  Van  Norden,  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  New  York  banker,  the  late  Warner  Van 
Norden,  was  for  several  years  a  Salvation  Army 
worker  in  Boston.  An  elder  sister  was  also 
engaged  in  Salvation  Army  work,  and  a  brother 
was  for  a  time  a  missionary  in  China. 

The  exploitation  of  Negroes  by  landlords,  is 
thus  illustrated  by  the  Chicago  "  Tribune :"  "  On 
the  outskirts  of  the  south  side  *  black  belt ' 
stands  a  fiat  building  in  which,  until  recently, 
white  tenants  paid  |12  a  month  for  a  six-room 
apartment  and  $17  z  month  for  a  seven-room 
apartment.  It  is  now  filled  with  colored  people 
who  pay  |16  a  month  for  the  smaller  flats  and 
$20  for  the  larger.  The  building  was  in  such 
poor  repair  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
white  tenants  any  longer.  Not  a  cent  was  spent 
to  improve  it  before  the  Negroes  moved  in." 

The  Colorado  State  Penitentiary  at  Canyon 
City  is  to  have  a  stadium  for  use  by  the  prisoners 
in  playing  games.  There  will  be  a  grand  stand 
for  spectators,  who  will  of  course  consist  largely 
of  the  convicts.  This  is  believed  by  Warden 
Tynan  of  the  penitentiary  to  be  the  first  building 
to  the  kind  to  be  authorized  by  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  has  325  miles  of  subur- 
ban railways.  These  roads  are  to  be  electrified, 
and  the  contract  for  the  apparatus,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  single  order  ever  placed  for 
railway  motor  equipment,  was  secured  by  an 
American  company. 

The  American  College  Club  of  Peking,  which 
is  composed  of  graduates  of  American  cof- 
leges,  recently  gave  a  warm  welcome,  in  a 
largely  attended  reception,  to  the  new  American 


Minister  to  China,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch.  Dr. 
Reinsch,  who  was  formerly  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is 
proving  that  *'  the  scholar  in  politics  "  can  win 
friends  among  foreign  peoples  quite  as  well  as 
can  the  professional  politician  who  too  fre- 
quently in  the  past  has  represented  America 
abroad. 

A  new  eleven-story  building  designed  for 
printers  in  New  York  City  is  to  have  windows 
which  do  not  open,  the  ventilation  being  provided 
by  machinery  "  Humidity,"  says  the  announce- 
ment of  the  owners,  "  is  the  enemy  of  register, 
and,  with  bad  heat  conditions,  the  principal 
cause  of  static  electricity."  Electricity  causes 
sheets  of  printing  paper  to  adhere  together, 
hence  poor  work  and  small  profits.  The  closed 
windows  and  mechanical  ventilation  are  planned 
to  obviate  these  conditions. 

English  and  American  humor  seem  to  be 
approximating ;  the  vivacious  "  Haivard  Lam- 
poon "  and  the  dignified  London  **  Times  *'  joke 
along  similar  lines.  Lampoon:  First  Old  Fel- 
low :  "  Hello,  old  chap,  how  are  you  ?"  Second 
O.  F.:  "  First  class;  how  are  you?"  F.  O.  F.: 
"Steerage,"  T/'w^j  .•  An  old  Irish  countrywoman, 
going  to  Dublin  by  train,  stepped  into  a  first- 
class  carriage.  The  conductor  passed  along, 
and  said  gruffly,  "  Are  you  first-class,  my  good 
woman  ?"  "  Indade  I  am,  and  thank  you,**  she 
replied  with  a  smile ;  "  and  how  do  you  feel 
yourself  ?" 

While  horse  cars  are  still  an  accepted  mode 
of  conveyance  in  New  York  City,  the  cable 
announces  that  a  service  of  auto  buses  will  be 
introduced  to  connect  Spain  with  the  British 
Empire.  The  British  territory  thus  connected 
with  Spain  is  of  course  that  comprised  in  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar.  The  auto  buses  will  ply 
on  a  new  road  that  runs  between  Gibraltar  and 
the  Spanish  town  of  La  Linear. 

The  "  Linotype  Bulletin  "  records  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  a  blind  girl  has  become  a  lino- 
type operator.  She  is  Miss  Catherine  L.  Grady^ 
is  a  student  in  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
after  only  three  hours'  experience  on  the  ma- 
chine she  set  up  an  article  for  the  Institute's 
magazine,  "  Voices  from  Darkland." 

The  old-fashioned  compositor  who  set  type 
by  hand  thought  he  was  doing  well  when  he  set 
"  a  thousand  ems  an  hour  "  of  solid  matter ;  an 
extremely  rapid  worker  might  set  two  thousand 
ems.  The  "  Linotype  Bulletin  "  prints  the  rec- 
ord of  an  operator  who  set  14,000  ems  in  one 
hour  on  the  linotype ;  of  another  who  set 
13,2S7  ems  an  hour  for  eight  consecutive  hours ; 
and  of  another  who  averaged  10,000  ems  an 
hour  for  a  full  week.  The  old  record  for  hand 
composition  was  held  by  a  New  York  composi- 
tor; the  linotype  records  are  held  by  Chicago 
and  Salt  Lake  City  operators. 
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AN   ARTICLE   WHICH    IS    OF    IMPORTANCE   TO   EVERY    MAN,   WOMAN    AND 
CHILD    IN  AMERICA  BECAUSE  IT  DEALS   WITH  THE  GREATEST  INSTI- 
TUTION    IN     EXISTENCE     FOR     SPREADING     THAT     KNOWLEDGE 
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POSSIBILITIES— THOSE   OF    THE    INDIVIDUAL,   THE    FAM- 
ILY, THE    NATION,   THE    RACE   AND   ALL   POSTERITY 


By  George  B.  Spencer 


WHAT  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
efficient  living  ? 
None  will  dispute  that  this  basis 
is  orood  health. 

With  the  aid  of  good  health,  maximum 
achievement  is  possible — without  it,  the  dis- 
appointments of  existence  are  immeasurable. 

Good  health  is  the  essential  of  efficiency. 

And — as  upon  the  health  of  the  individual 
must  depend  that  of  the  family,  nation  and 
race  as  well,  it  follows  that  whatever  tends 
to  spread  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  good 
health  must  be  of  interest  to  every  thinking 
man  and  woman. 

To  many,  it  may  seem  a  misnomer  that  a 
great  Health  University  like  that  at  Battle 
Creek  should  be  called  a  Sanitarium. 

Yet  what  it  is  called  does  not  seem  to 
have  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  excellence 
of  the  institution's  work,  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  nor  the  extension  of  its  propaganda. 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  the 
Sanitarium,  through  the  practice  of  its  teach- 
ings, is  able  continually  to  demonstrate  all  it 
would  establish  in  the  way  of  advanced 
knowledge  of  health  development  and  pres- 
ervation— is  strongest  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  its  sys- 
tem and  methods  are  based. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  has  been  teaching  and  demon- 
strating the  ways  of  good  health — helping 
well  i^eople  to  keep  well  and  sick  people  to 
get  well — giving  them  health  wisdom. 


The  best  idea  of  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  contact  with  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium and  its  health  teachings  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  gotten  from  a  visit  to  the  institution 
where  methods  used  and  results  secured 
may  be  observed  at  first  hand. 

Next  to  such  personal  experience  might  be 


put  the  definite  impressions  gained  by  another 
through  actual  contact  with  the  Sanitarium, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  set  before  you  an  account  written  as  the 
result  of  experience  which  proved  most 
interesting,  and  beneficial  in  the  highest 
degree. 

When  a  visit  to  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
was  first  proposed  to  me,  it  was  suggested 
that  I  remain  there  for  a  stated  time. 

*'  Surely  there's  no  need  of  that,"  was  my 
reply.  "  I  should  be  able  to  go  there  and 
learn  all  I  need  to  know  in  just  a  few  days." 

The  matter  was  not  argued  with  me  and 
the  length  of  my  stay  was  left  entirely  to  my 
own  judgment. 

Why  I  afterward  found  myself  delighted 
to  remain  at  the  Sanitarium  the  full  period 
first  suggested  to  me  may  appear  from  what 

follows. 

*         *         * 

On  the  main  line  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway,  about  midway  between  Detroit  and 
Chicago,  is  the  thriving  city  of  Batde  Creek — 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a  stop  for  all 
through  trains. 

Arriving  here,  one  approaches  the  Sani- 
tarium grounds  along  a  broad  tree-shaded 
avenue,  leading  up  a  gentle  slope,  and  the 
first  impression  of  the  main  building  is  the 
same  as  of  a  great,  modern  summer  or 
winter  resort  hotel  surrounded  by  broad 
lawns,  shrubbery,  trees  and  gardens. 

The  wide  entrance,  extensive  verandas, 
and  great  lobby,  or  rotunda,  into  which  one 
is  first  shown  deepens  the  first  impression  that 
this  is  a  pleasant  place  to  be. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  like  an  institution 
for  sick  people. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  hospital-like. 

The  atmosphere  is  one  of  cheerfulness. 

And  this  impression  deepens  and  grows, 
and  is  constantly  strengthened,  because  cheer- 
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fulness  is  soon  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
everything  about  the  Sanitarium. 

Guests  gather  about  in  chatting,  laughing 
groups. 

You  are  introduced  to  ever>'one  who  sits 
at  table  with  you  in  the  dining-room. 

Al!  those  who  render  service  are  pleasant, 
willing  and  thoroughly  interested  in  what  they 
do  for  you. 

Everj'where  effort  is  made  to  have  you 
feel  at  home — to  make  you  realize  that  you 
are  in  pleasant,  agreeable  surroundings 
and  among  people  who  will  do  all  they 
can  to  help  you  regain  jour  strength  and 
keep  it. 

The  entrance  lobby  is  pleasant,  with  easy 
chairs,  sofas,  and  grand  piano,  and  here  you 
will  find  many  guests  of  the  Sanitarium 
during  any  hour  of  the  day. 

You  register  and  are  assigned  to  a  room 
the  same  as  in  any  hotel. 

The  rooms  you  find  are  large,  light  and 
airy.  Furnishings  are  of  the  best  and  bath 
appointments  are  most  complete.  Every- 
thing is  cheery  and  comfortable. 

A  huge  elevator  takes  you  to  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  on  (he  top  floor  and  attractive 
with  many  windows  and  long  rows  of  per- 
fectly appointed,  flower-trimmed  tables. 

In  this  dining-room  the  service  is  excep- 

N'ever  in  my  life — meal  after  meal  and 
day  after  day  (and  1  have  traveled  and 
lived  in  many  climes)^have  1  been  so  well 
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served — so  rapidly,  efficiently  and  unfail- 
ingly— as  in  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
dining-room. 

The  snowy- clad  waiters  and  waitresses 
move  silently  about  with  swift  precision  and 
serve  with  deftness  which  contributes  much 
to  your  satisfaction. 

This  service — which  is  characteristic 
throughout  the  Sanitarium,  but  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  dining-room — is  due  to  the 
educational  character  of  the  institution. 

Guests  of  the  Sanitarium  are  insured  expert 
attention  through  the  service  of  over  a  hun- 
dred graduate  nurses,  assisted  by  students  of 
the  various  courses  which  may  be  studied  here. 

Young  men  are  taught  to  be  doctors, 
nurses,  physical  directors  and  masseurs. 

Young  women  are  here  learning  to  be 
dietitians,  domestic  scientists,  masseuses, 
playground  instructors  and  nurses. 

The  keen  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  these 
student  helpers  make  the  Sanitarium  service 
well-nigli  perfect. 

Your  interests,  preferences  and  comfort 
are  considered  at  all  points — and  by  all  with 
whom  you  arc  brought  in  contact. 

Those  who  serve  you  are  thus  developing 
in  their  chosen  spheres  of  usefulness  in  the 
most  practical  waj'^that  of  practicing  useful- 
Students  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
learn  to  do  things  by  doing  them. 

Their  work  is  part  of  their  study — the 
practical  part. 


s  to  acquire  effidencj'  by  being 


Each  s 
efficient. 

This  secures  unusual  interest  from  each  ii 
the  work,  and  this  results  in  greatest  saiis 
faction  to  you  and  all  concerned. 


After  finishing  a  hrst  meal  in  the  great 
dining-room,  one  feels  inclined  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  views  from  its 
many  windows. 

'I'hese  look  out  over  the  beautiful  rolling 
country  of  Southern  Michigan,  and  jou  see 
that  the  Sanitarium  grounds  (in  which  are 
nearly  thirty  buildijigs)  are  adjacent  to  a  great 
park  acreage,  extending  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  Batde  Creek.  Near  at  hand  you 
see  the  greenhouses  in  which  are  raised 
flowers  and  plants  for  the  Sanitarium, 
while,  a  little  farther  away,  is  the  glitter- 
ing field  of  glass  under  which  grow  table 
v^etables. 

You  also  note  an  extensive  outdoor  gym- 
nasium with  its  great  swimming  pool  and 
apparatus  for  all  kinds  of  exercise. 

Across  the  avenue  from  the  main  building 
is  the  laboratory  in  which  are  located  business 


offices,  the  library,  experimental  laboratories 
and  class  rooms. 

.\  short  distance  away  is  ■■  The  Aiincx  " 
wIktc  nearly  four  hundred  K'icsts  may  be 
accommodated. 

A  series  of  tennis  courts  are  attractively 
located  and  here  the  game  may  be  played 
nearly  all  the  year  'round — one  of  the  courts 
being  of  concrete. 

Aiso.  from  the  Sanitarium,  you  can  quickly 
and  easily  reach  one  of  the  best  eighleen-holc 
golf  courses  in  the  Slate. 

From  the  standpoint  of  surroundings,  the 
Sanitarium  is  most  admirably  located. 

The  dining-room  windows  show  you 
glimpses  of  little  lakes  nestling  in  the  rolling 
country,  and  these  suggest  the  many  beauti- 
ful walks  and  drives  in  the  vicinity. 

Descending  from  the  dining-room,  one 
catches  glimpses  of  long,  well-lighted, 
cheery-looking  corridors  along  which  pleas- 
ant-faced, willing  attendants  move  swiftly 
about. 

Reaching  the  office  floor  once  more,  you 
find  to  the  rear  of  the  entrance  lobby  a  great, 
glass- enclosed  palm  garden  in  which  is  a 
veritable   grove  of   tropical    plants,   rubber 


THE  TOH-STO: 


trees,    banana    plants    and    other 
vegetation. 

Through  and  around  this  garden,  or  grove, 
are  broad  walks  with  here  and  there  a  bub- 
bling drinking  fountain. 

The  center  walk  you  find  leads  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  indoor  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  huge  building  equipped  with  every 
modern  appliance  for  gymnastic  exercise  and 
all  such  games  as  indoor  tennis,  basket  ball 
and  volley-ball.  At  the  rear  of  the  great  hall 
is  a  raised  platform  on  which  is  a  piano, 
used  during  the  daily  routine  of  exercise  and 
marching  prescribed  for  many  of  the  guests. 

Thus  music  adds  to  the  cheerfulness  and 
enjoyment  of  ihe  exercise,  while  helping  pre- 
cision and  consequent  efficiency. 

About  the  room  runs  a  balcony  from  which 
guests  may  observe  the  games,  marching  or 
gymnastics  in  progress  on  the  floor. 

Flanking  the  gymnasium  on  one  side  is 
the  men's  bath  department,  while  that  for 
the  women  is  on  the  other  side. 

These  bath  departments  you  lind  cquip|icd 
with  all  the  most  complete,  up-to-date  a'nd 
thorough-going  appliances  for  administering 
hydro-therapeutic  treatment.  This  equi]imcnt 
includes  electric  light  cabinets  in  which  one 
may  be  enclosed — smaller  electric  light  cab- 
inets and  covers  for  different  parts  of  the 
body — galvanic  tubs — salt-rooms — showers, 
sprays,  needle-baths,  a  big  swimming-pool, 
and,  in  fact,  every  known  facility  for  the  most 
— "iplete  water  ireainient. 


Here  each  day  jou  are  usually  looked 
after  by  the  same  attendant,  who  administers 
treatment  in  accordance  with  prescriptions 
made  out  and  adapted  to  your  particular 
needs  by  your  physician. 

In  the  bath  departments,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  Sanitarium,  the  service  is  of  the 
most  efficient  and  gratifying  character. 

Above  the  bathrooms  are  the  thoroughly- 
equipped  departments  for  strength  tests, 
electric  treatment  and  massage. 

Not  by  any  means  all  of  the  Sanitarium 
guests  are  here  because  they  are  ill,  however. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  do  not  seem 
to  be  even  tired  or  mn-down. 

One  robust- api>earing  man  looked  so  well 
that  my  curiosity  led  me  to  ask  him  just  why 
he  was  a  guest  at  the  Saniiarium. 

His  reply  gave    me  a  new  angle  on  the 

He  said,  "  I  come  here  every  year  for  an 
inventory — a  general  overhauling.  1  see 
whether  I  have  gained  or  lost,  and  just  how 
1  stand  physically,  and  then  I  learn  bow  I 
may  better  keep  myself  in  trim." 

This  man  takes  stock  of  himself  as  he  does 
of  his  business.  He  comes  regulariy  to  the 
Sanitarium  for  a  (horough  physical  examina- 
tion, and  goes  through  all  the  departments, 
refreshing  his  memory  as  to  right  habits  of 
living  and  studying  new  developments. 

This  may  not  he  such  a  bad  idea. 

For  surely^a  man  is  as  impi>rtant  as  his 
business. 


And  why  should  he  not  take  inventory  of 
himself  ? 

lletwecn  the  palm  j;.irden  and  the  loi>l)y 
of  the  main  building,  you  find  several  booths, 
including  a  very  complete  little  pbarmacj'  and 
book  and  news  stands. 

A  long  corridor,  extending  to  the  right 
(if  the  lobby,  leads  past  the  office  of  t!ic 
building,  the  stent^raphic  room,  physicians' 
offices  and  writing  rooms,  and  ends  in  a 
large  parlor  where  are  given  many  of  the 
musical  programmes  and  lectures  provided 
(or  the  entertainment  of  guests. 

To  the  right  of  the  lobby,  a  corresponding 
corridor  leads  past  a  check-room,  the  medi- 
cal directors'  and  superintendents'  offices, 
the  X-ray  and  radium  department  and  ends  in 
a  room  devoted  to  domestic  science  exhibits. 

In  the  basement  of  the  main  building  are 
storerooms,  a  refrigerating  plant,  an  extensive 
pharmacy,  cold  storage  facilities,  a  cool  room 
for  the  use  of  patients  in  summer,  and  a 
chapel,  while  on  the  top  floor,  adjacent  to  the 
dining-room,  are  the  kitchens  and  pantries. 

Also  on  the  top  floor,  but  completely  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  is  the  sur- 
gical ward. 


'ITiis,  in  brief,  is  a  description  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  main  Sanitarium  building.  To 
go  into  greater  detail  would  re([uire  more 
.space  than  is  here  available  and  I  must, 
tlicfrcfore,  he  content  to  touch  briefly  upon 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  things  to  be  seen 
in  the  various  scientific  departments. 

The  radium  department  is  probably  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  in  this  countrj- — if 
not  the  whole  world. 

The  completeness  of  the  equipment  is  the 
result  of  extensive  world  travel  by  the  Sani- 
tarium superintendent  and  his  as.sistants. 

.\ll  tlie  great  scientific  laboratories  of 
Kurope  are  frequently  visited  and.  whenever 
new  appliances  are  found  to  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  proved  practical,  ihey  arc  purchased 
for  the  Sanitarium. 

This  same  course  is  pursued  in  all  the  scien- 
tific departments.  'I'hose  in  chaige  keep 
constantly  in  touch  with  developments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  any  new  appliance 
which  promises  to  be  helpful  is  promptly 
investigated  and,  if  it  is  found  practical,  it  is 
added  to  the  equipment. 

In  the  X-ray  department  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  is  the  most  complete  and 
elaborate  apparatus  in  existence  for  the  appU- 


THE  OUTDOOH  SWIMMING  POOL 

cation  of  this  healing  agency  in  all  cases  in 
connection  with  which  it  may  be  used. 

Great  cameras  for  internal  photc^aphy 
show  just  what  is  going  on  inside  you  and  tell 
your  exact  condition.  You  can  see  the  stom- 
ach and  other  internal  organs  at  work,  and  a 
Roentgen  kinemalograph  takes  pictures  ()f 
these,  reproducing  Ihem  in  motion.  Such 
apparatus  is  invaluable  for  diagnoses  because 
nothing  can  escape  its  all-seeing  eye.  It 
locates  every  irregularity  and  tells  just  how 
far  any  disorder  has  progressed. 

This  department  also  includesevery  known 
device  for  applying  the  X-ray  in  metabolism 
and  thus  marvelous  assistance  is  rendered 
nature  by  relieving  her  of  encumbrances, 
breaking  down  old  and  building  up  new 
tissues. 

Evidence  of  the  care  and  attention  given  to 
every  most  minute  detail  appears  very  pro- 
nouncedly in  the  location  and  equipment  of 
the  surgical  ward  of  the  Sanitarium. 

This,  as  previously  stated,  is  on  the  toj) 
floor  of  the  main  building,  where  most  and 
best  light  is  secured  and  where  the  ward  is 
also  completely  cut  off  and  isolated  from 
other  ]3arts  of  the  building. 

The  equipment  of  this  ward  includes  every 
instrument  and  appliance  approved  by  the 
surgical  world.  Nothing  has  been  overlooked. 
Kvery  detail  is  complete.  .A.nd  the  most  exact- 


ing care  is  constantlj'  exercised  to 
keep  this  sui^cal  ward    the    most 
efficient  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
'  Isolating  it  benefits  not  only  sur- 

gical patients  by  providing  them  with 
absolute  quiet,  but  this  also  serves 
to  keep  from  other  guests  of  the 
Sanitarium  every  suggestion  of  the 
serious  extremes  to  which  illness  may 
develop. 

.\ll  guests  are  most  carefully 
guarded  from  any  influence  which 
might  have  a  depressing  effect  upon 
them. 

An  atmosphere  conducive  to 
health  is  cultivated  throughout  the 
institution. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  this,  you  need 
but  to  ask  any  one  who  has  ever 
been  a  guest  at  the  Ifattle  Creek 
Sanitarium. 

A  pracdce  which  helps  to  make 
one's  stay  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium attractive  and  agreeable  is 
that  of  keeping  guests  pleasantly  occupied 
most  of  the  time. 

You  have  very  little  time  to  think  of  ail- 
ments— or  symptoms — because  an  enjoyable 
programme  is  arranged  for  each  day  at  the 
Sanitarium  to  take  up  your  attention. 

Your  interest  is  kept  centered  upon  a 
variety  of  diversions  each  designed  to  increase 
your  knowledge  or  help  with  the  building  of 
your  strength  and  increasing  your  vitality — 
thus  giving  nature  every  chance  to  restore 
each  organ  to  normal  condition. 

Time  is  not  allowed  to  hang  heavily, 
'I'here  is  plenty  to  employ  you  pleasantly — 
plenty  to  amuse  and  entertain  you. 

If  you  are  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  there 
are  golf,  tennis  and  all  the  facilities  oi  the 
outdoor  gymnasium  as  well  as  many  walks, 
drives  and  other  diversions.  In  spring  and 
summer  there  are  boating,  motoring,  and 
many  other  outdoor  sports. 

Nearly  every  afternoon  there  is  an  enter- 
tainment of  some  kind  in  the  parlor  of  the 
main  building,  while  every  evening  there  is  a 
grand  march  in  the  gymnasium  and  this  is 
frequendy  followed  by  concert,  lecture,  mov- 
ing picture  entertainment  or  something  else 
equally  interesting. 

The  social  life  of  the  Sanitarium  is  delight- 
ful, though  you  need  not  take  part  in  it  unless 
you  choose. 

Guests  at  the    Sanitarium  are    nearlj'  all 


are  invariabiy  agrceabur- 

Again  —  die  cass  «  y-.^^ 
peop^  arcT^rted  ^7  die  sr^ry 
couTses  arA  coer  CLyuc'.ir-'nes 
for  training  K  :be  Sa~ra''.u=^  s 
such  thai  you  are  M^i^d  b;.  d>>5e 
of  afireeabiep«5orjl:Ty»i>  perf>>:Ta 
rheir  work  with  i:::-,;sLi;  ziicJ^erxre 
and  intcrcsL 

Pleasant.  fricrAily  pe'r-!e  are 
alwa>-s  about  and  this  Ojn;r;b'jtes 
to  your  enjoyment  of  a  stay  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitar.u:n  as  «e^  as 
to  the  benefits  you  gei  from  such  a 

niiile  neatly  aH  who  coote  to  the 
Sanitarium  have  some  specinc  end 
in  view  on  occaskm  of  a  lirsi  \-isit. 
most  of  them  wish  to  come  back  a 
second  time  because  o(  the  thorough 
enjoyment  to  be  goiten  out  of  the 
experience.  Many  people  lisit  the 
Sanitarium  regularly  —  sometimes 
once,  and  often  twice  or  three  times  durit^ 
the  course  of  a  year. 

One  prominent  Chica^  attorney  was  off 
to  the  ^f  links  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
h's  iirst  meal  after  arrival 

In  conversation  with  him  later.  I  learned 
that  he  is  a  r^ubr  visitor  at  the  Sanitarium, 
and  that  its  particular  attraction  for  him  is  the 
golf  and  good  living. 


During  my  stay  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, the  most  profound  impression  made 
upon  me  was  that  of  the  educational  character 
of  the  institution.  In  my  humble  upinion.  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  may  well  be  called 
a  Univeraty  of  Health. 

Because — from  the  Superintendent  down  to 
the  boy  who  nins  your  messages,  each  and 
every  one  concerned  with  the  service  of  the 
Sanitarium  is  a  student. 

The  Superintendent  and  all  his  corps  of 
assistants  are  conslantly  studying  the  most 
modem  methods  of  health  preservation  and 
seeking  to  develop  and  improve  them. 

All  work  and  study  continuously. 

The  student  attitude  of  the  Sanitarium's 
executives  undoubtedly  has  its  influence  upon 
all  the  other  teachers  and  students  and 
increases  their  earnestness  and  application. 

Everyone  learns  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 


Guests  find  themselves,  almost  uncot^ 
sciously.  taking  increased  interest  in  learning 
improved  methods  of  health  preser\aiion. 

Vet — in  all  that  is  taught  at  the  Ikitlle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  there  b  nothing  dilhcult  to 
understand — nothing  complicated  or  ilk^cal. 

All  the  essentials  uf  ihe  Sanitarium  system 
are  so  sensible  and  natural  that  you  find 
jourself  wondering  why  you  have  not  been 
thinking — and  doing — for  yourself  the  things 
recommended. 

And — what  you  are  taught  is  taught  in 
such  a  way  that  you  are  able  to  follow  the 
teaching  afterward  in  your  own  home  without 
difficulty,  inconvenieiice  or  radical  changes  in 

At  the  Battle  Creek  S;uiitarium,  yi>»  arc 

taught  to  do  the  things  of  every  da\' — the 
things  you  now  do— in  such  way  that  you 
gain  benefit  instead  of  doing  yourself  harm, 

Vou  are  taught  habits  of  Iiealih.  Y<m  are 
taught  what  is  adapted  to  your  own  particu- 
lar tieeds — and  what  to a\oid. 

'i'his  is  necessary  because  each  individual 
is  different  from  every  other  individual — as 
you  are  different  from  your  neighbor, 

This  is  why  it  is  valuable  for  you  to  learn 
just  what  your  needs  are — and  just  how  they 
may  best  be  met,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
achieve  efficient  living. 

Viiu  arc  latight  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium when  and  under  what  conditions  you 


should  sleep — and  how  to 
breathe  both  while  asleep 
and  awake.  You  are  also 
taught  what  and  how  to 
eat  and  drink. 

\'ou  are  taught  how  to 
secure  best  protection 
from  your  clothing  and 
how  to  exercise  so  you 
may  preserve  all  your 
strength,  energy  and  vigor 
and  make  them  serve 
your  purposes  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

To  gain  benefit  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  materi- 
ally alter  any  of  your  habiu.  ''""^of'^the 

Instead,  you  may  learn  dou 

through  Sanitarium  teach- 
ing how  to  do  your  daily  tasks  in  such  way 
as  will  least  weary  you — so  that  your  vitality 
may  be  efficiently  applied  instead  of  spent 
and  wasted. 

All  of  us  have  strength  to  live — if  we  but 
save  instead  of  waste  this  strength. 

This  most  of  us  must  learn. 

And     this    the    Battle    Creek    Sanitarium 
teaches. 

It  makes  us  health  wise. 


Next  to  the  deep  impression  made  by  the 
educational  atmosphere  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  institution  is  not  operated 
for  business  profit. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  was  not  estab- 
lished to  make  money  for  any  one  individual 
— nor  for  any  group  of  individuals. 

The  first  organization  was  accomplished  in 
this  wise : 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago — back  in  1866— a 
little  group  of  thoughtful  Battle  Creek  citizens 
associated  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching,  demonstrating  and  spread- 
ing knowledge  of  natural  health  laws. 

Complicated,  modem  civilization  was 
creating  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  best 
natural  development  of  mankind. 

'I'o  combat  this,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
teach  people  how  to  achieve  natural  modes 
of  living  under  the  changing  conditions  of 
modern  life. 

It  was  realized  that  anything  difiicult  or 
involved  would  but  add  to  the  complications. 


Therefore  the  aim  was 
to  demonstrate  the  sound- 
ness of  following  simple, 
sensible,  natural  laws. 

The  idea  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment  under- 
taken by  those  Concord 
and  Cambridge  philoso- 
phers including  such  men 
as  Emerson ,  'I'horeau , 
Bronson  Alcott,  and  others 
of  their  type. 

Thus   was    started    the 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium — 

an  institution  for  the  spread 

of  knowledge— knowledge 

of  the  kind  most  essential 

■lowER  "^"^  ^°  efficient  living — knowl- 

iEs  edge  of  how    to    live    for 

health. 

The    soundness  of  this  movement  is  best 

attested  by  its  success. 

The  present  Sanitarium  establishment  is  a 
monument  to  the  earnestness,  purity  of  pur- 
pose and  sincerity  of  its  founders. 

For^ — the  same  ideas  prevail  today  as  pre- 
vailed in  the  beginning. 

In  all  essentials,  the  Battle  Creek  Sanita- 
rium is  the  same  today  as  when  it  was  firs' 
founded. 

Its  system  is  simple — sensible — natural. 
At  first  supported  by  gifts,  donations  and 
endowments,  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is 
now  a  self-supporting  institution.  All  its 
income  is  applied  to  improving  its  facilities, 
developing  its  work  and  extending  its  various 
race  betterment  activities. 

The  Superintendent  and  other  officials  of 
the  Sanitarium  work  for  salaries  which  are 
much  less  than  might  be  obtained  from  an 
institution  designed  to  make  money  for  indi- 
viduals. 

That  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken  in 
such  a  way — and  that  it  should  grow  to  such 
enormous  proportions — may  at  first  seem  a 
marvel. 

Vet — on  furtiicr  consideration,  one  under- 
stands that  the  very  fact  of  its  high  purposes 
is  a  reason  for  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

Its  plant  now  represents  an  investment  of 
millions  of  dollars,  much  of  which  has  been 
contributed  by  its  otficials  and  employees. 

The  Sanitarium  grounds  include  many 
acres,  and  there  are  nearly  thirty  buildings — 
four  very  large  and  the  rest  moderate  in  size. 


The  main  buiidii)^  will  actominodate  about 
six  hundred  j,'iiesis.  and  (ither  buildinEs.  with 
the  cottai;i.-s.  nearly  as  many  more. 

Over  -nie  ilumsatid  emi)ioyi--es— lu-arly  all 
teachers  or  stiidfiits  in  some  ol  the  courses 
lauKht  ;it  the  Saiiiiarium — are  also  acmin- 
modated  in  the  csiaWishmcnt. 

Think  <if  iivcT  nnt-  ilmusaiid  sindenis — 
learninfi  m  tcaLh  the  ivays  vf  hi/alili. 

Think  of  over  one  thousand  KUfSis— also 
being  tiiUKlit  the  ways  <<f  hi-aUh. 

Think  of  all  ihtse  and  yi>u  have  a  mental 
picture  of  the  Ilanle  (iffk  Saniiannm. 

Brief  as  Ibis  anidL'  nui.st  hi',  it  cannot  he 
called  ci)mplele  wiihoui  a  linal  siimminn  u\> 
o£  the  impressions  made  npon  a  sojourner  al 
the  Sanitarium. 

First  of  ail  is  the  cheerfulness  of  every- 
thinj; — tlic  sunoundinf,'s,  the  ■juests.  the 
attendants. 

The  atmo>|>liere  is  uplifiiny; — hopc-insjiir- 
ing— heal  tlif  111. 

Second — is  the  educational  atmosphere — 
the  stniiiiiiis  interesi  of  everyone  in  the 
Sanitarium, 

ItispRigres.sive — eneoiiraKinf;^satisfyins- 

'I'hird.  and  most  impunant  of  all.  is  the 
fundamental  idea — the  purpnse  and  obiect  of 
the  Sanitarium. 

That  such  an  in.-iitution  is  operated  without 
money  profit  to  any  individual  and  only  to 
benefit  mankind — lo  [;ive  to  everyone  seek- 
ing' its  benefits  the  very  most  for  the  \'ery 
least— is  trcnu-ndou.-i. 

It  is,  by  all  odds,  the  item  of  most  profound 
itilerest  in  connection  with  the  Battle  Creek 


Vpon  leavinj;  the  Hattie  (!rcek  Sanitarium, 
this  is  what  [  thought  : 

If  I  were  very  ill  indeed— with  some 
organic  trouble — 1  siionld  wish  to  come  to 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  because,  with  its 
complete  scientific  e(|ui|)ment,  my  exact  con- 
dition could  be  learned  and  then  the  efficient 
medical  ad*i.sers  would  tell  me  what  course 
lo  pursue. 

If  I  were  ill  with  some  functional  disorder, 
I  should  wish  to  come  to  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  because,  through  its  marvelous 
facilities  for  exact  diagnoses.  I  should  learn 
what  would  be  best  to  do— and  to  have  done 
— to  put  me  on  my  feet  again. 

Or,  if  I  wero  onK  tired  or  run  down,  i 
should  wish  to  come  to  the  Hattle  Creek 
Saniiaritim  becatise  here  1  should  learn  just 
how  my  strength  and  vitalit;  could  be  built 
up  again  iii  the  .ihiiriest  possible  time, 

.Again — if  there  were  no  other  important 
reason  for  my  visitint;  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium. I  sluiiild  wish  to  come  for  all  that  is 
to  he  learned  here  and  because  I  should 
tremendously  enjoy  it,  which  perhaps,  after 
all,  is  the  very  bc-.t  thing  to  be  said. 

The  ISatile  Creek  Saniiarium  is  for  well 
people — to  teach  Ihcm  to  keep  well. 

The  Battle  (,'reek  Sanitarium  is  for  sick 
people — that  ihey  may  be  heljied  to  liealth 
and  taught  its  preservation. 

And  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  for 
tired  and  overworked  people — that  ihey  may 
regain  their  strength  and  learn  how  it  may 
be  kept. 

The  Bailie  Creek  Sanitarium  message  is 
indeed  worth  }()ur  having. 


r  fie  h. 


In  coficlusi.jn,  just  a  pe 


lal  word. 


lu/ormiUion   of  rales,   leriiu,  tic. 
Ir  adilifssing  Iht  Hnsiness  Dfpail 
H.UIh-  Cietk   S,ii:il,ii-ium,   liallU   Cri-fk 
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NETS  were  found  to  have  protected  their  contents  perfectly. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

will  Protect  your  valuable  buMuess  papers  and  records. 


Yoa  will  have  a  feeling  of  security  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  filing  cabinet  con- 
taining your  uninsuradle  documents  has 
been  subjected  to  every  conceivable  test  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  actual  conflagrations 
and  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it  is  in 
strictest  truth  the  SAFE  cabinet.  The  only 
SAFE  cabinet  is  THE  SAFE-CABINET. 


Whatever  may  be  jc«r  filing  needs,  se- 
curity is  the  first  consideration.  Send  for 
the  list  of  fires  in  which  THE  SAFE- 
CABINET  has  protected  its  contents  per- 
fectly. Compare  its  record  with  the  records 
of  any  or  alt  other  fire-protective  cabinets 
or  safes.  Look  for  the  label  of  the  Uiider- 
Tvriler's  Laboratories.     Then  decide. 


Agencie*  in  ni<w(  cifiu.     LoiA  in  yttttr  tcltphont  direc- 
tory   mtder    "SAFE- CABINET"    or    writ*    direct    to 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 


Department  7-2 
We  make  a  co 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 
e  furniture.    LckJc  for  the  S-C  Trkde-ntark  when  you  buy. 
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THE    PRESIDENT'S 
ANTI-TRUST    MESSAGE 

'J'he  first  thing  about  the  President's  Mes- 
sage of  last  week  that  strikes  the  reader  is 
its  style.  It  is  not  only  a  political  paper,  it 
is  a  literary  production.  Take,  for  example, 
such  a  sentence  as  this  :  "  Legislation  has  its 
atmosphere  like  everything  else,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  accommodation  and  mutual 
understanding  which  we  now  breathe  with  so 
much  refreshment  is  a  matter  of  sincere  con- 
gratulation." This  is  the  literary  equivalent 
for  the  statement  of  the  man-on-the-street 
who  says,  **  Stop  knocking  and  get  together, 
ix)ys."  The  literary  quality  of  President 
Wilson's  state  papers  at  first  puzzled  the 
lu  country.  But  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the 
people  have  g^own  to  like  it.  They  re- 
.  member  that  other  countries  have  had 
'*  literary  statesmen.  Two  recent  Prime  Min- 
isters of  England,  Gladstone  and  Balfour, 
^  were  literary  stylists  and  philosophers  ;  Am- 
bassador Jusserand,  of  P'rance,  is  an  essayist 
of  the  first  rank  ;  Ambassador  Nabuco,  of 
Brazil,  was  a  poet  of  distinction.  Some  wit 
has  said  that  the  difference  between  the 
brothers  William  and  Henry  James  consists 
in  this,  that  Henry  James  is  a  novelist  who 
writes  like  a  philosopher,  and  William  James 
is  a  philosopher  who  writes  like  a  novelist. 
President  Wilson  is  a  political  lion  who  writes 
like  a  literary  lamb.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
President's  English  style,  exact  and  elegant 
as  it  is,  is  the  best  style  in  which  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
people,  but  it  has  a  distinction  of  both  grace 
and  intelligence  in  which  the  country  may 
justly  be  proud  It  is  the  mode  of  expression 
of  a  Washington  rather  than  of  an  Andrew 
Jackson.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  state  paper 
is  more  effective  when  couched  in  more  direct 
and  commoner  phraseology  than  is  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Wilson's  Presidential  papers, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  the 
extreme  stateliness  and  literary  propriety  of 
Washington  is  far  preferable  to  the  vigor  of- 


Andrew  Jackson,  which  so  often  descended 
into  vulgarity. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  temper  of  the  Message,  which  is  that 
of  a  man  who,  having  conquered  an  enemy, 
desires  to  make  honorable  peace  with  him 
and  to  establish  a  ground  upon  which  he  and 
the  reformed  enemy  can  live  in  prosperity 
and  mutual  understanding,  is  admirable. 
This  atmosphere  of  peace  and  mutual  under- 
standing has  been  brought  about  very  largely, 
the  President  thinks,  by  the  clearing  awayof 
the  storm  that  raged  about  the  Currency  Bill. 
The  American  people,  he  says  in  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  his  address,  *'  are  now  about 
to  write  the  additional  articles  of  our  consti- 
tution of  peace — the  peace  that  is  honor  and 
freedom  and  prosperity."  He  defines  these 
articles  as  follows  : 

.1.  Prohibition  of  interlocking  directorates. 

2.  Empowering  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  to  superintend  and  regulate  the 
issuance  of  all  railway  stocks  and  bonds. 

3.  An  amendment  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  or  an  extension  of  its  influence 
by  supplementary  legislation. 

4.  The  creation  of  an  administrative  Com- 
mission which  shall  aid  the  courts  in  break- 
ing up  monopolistic  trusts  and  help  honor- 
able business  men  to  conform  to  the  law. 

5.  The  enactment  of  a  law  which  shall 
make  individuals  who  violate  anti-trust  pro- 
hibitions liable  to  criminal  punishment. 

6.  The  prohibition  of  holding  companies 
and  the  regulation  of  the  right  of  stock- 
holders to  vote  when  they  possess  a  monopo- 
listic voting  power. 

7.  The  right  of  individuals  to  use  the  facts 
and  evidence  established  by  the  (iovernment 
as  established  proof  in  private  suits  for  re- 
dress against  monopolies. 

With  most  of  these  recommendations  we 
think  the  country  is  in  hearty  sympathy.  To 
our  mind,  the  least  feasible  among  them  is 
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that  which  concerns  the  ri«^ht  of  stockholders 
to  vote  in  corporations  in  which  the>'  are 
bona- fide  owners.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  interlocking  directorates  may  be  sup>- 
pressed ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  princi- 
ple of  justice  a  stockholder  who  owns  big 
blocks  of  stock  in  two  competing  lines  [of 
railways  can  be  prohibited  from  voting  that 
stock  as  he  thinks  his  best  interests  demand. 
Mr.  Wilson's  recommendation  as  to  a 
Federal  industrial  Commission  we  wish  might 
have  been  more  definite.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  his  language  suggesting  the  creation 
of  an  "  Inter- State  Trade  Commission  *'  with 
the  following  passage  from  the  platform  of 
the  Progressive  party  in  1912: 

To  that  end  we  urge  the  establishing  of  a 
strong  Federal  administrative  Commission  of 
high  standing,  which  shall  maintain  permanent 
active  supervision  over  industrial  corporations 
engaged  in  inter-State  commerce,  or  such  of 
them  as  are  of  public  importance,  doing  for 
them  what  the  Government  now  does  for  the 
j  National  banks,  and  what  is  now  done  for  the 
I  railroads  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Such  a  Commission  must  enforce  the 
complete  publicity  of  those  corporation  trans- 
actions which  are  of  public  mterest;  must 
attack  unfair  competition,  false  capitalization, 
and  special  privilege  ;  and  oy  continuous  trained 
watchfulness  guard  and  keep  open  equally  to 
all  the  highways  of  American  commerce.  Thus 
the  business  man  will  have  certain  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  will  be  able  to  conduct  his 
business  easily  in  conformity  therewith;  the 
investor  will  find  security  for  his  capital ;  divi- 
dends will  be  rendered  more  certain ;  and  the 
savings  of  the  people  will  be  drawn  naturally 
and  safely  into  the  channels  of  trade. 

The  President  read  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  On  Fnday 
there  was  made  public  the  text  of  four  bills 
embodying  his  proposals — bills  which  evi- 
dently have  the  approyal  of  the  Administra- 
tion. We  shall  consider  them  as  they  are 
debated  in  Congress. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  enter  into  a 
fuller  editorial  discussion  of  the  policies  and 
principles  recommended  by  the  President  in 
his  Message. 

THE    WONDERS   OF 
WIRELESS 

The  ability  to  wonder  is  one  of  the  blessings 
of  childhood.  A  boy  can  find  as  much  to  stim- 
ulate his  imagination  in  a  two-by-four  mud- 
puddle  as  his  sophisticated  elders  can  find  in 
the  Panama  C^anal.  The  child  has  the 
correct  understanding  of  things.  He  likes 
them,  not  because  they  are  bigger,  smaller,  or 
wetter    than    something    else,     but     merely 


because  they  are.  and  *'  to  see  is  to  admire." 
This  inability  to  wonder  makes  grown-ups 
ready  to  accept  as  commonplace  anything 
that  they  happen  to  have  seen  twice.  It  is 
true  that  it  would  prove  tiresome  to  shout 
with  excitement  whenever  one  turned  on  the 
electric  light,  but  it  might  be  a  more  whole- 
some procedure  than  to  ignore  its  existence 
entirely — except  when  it  fails  to  work. 

We  are  in  danger  of  coming  to  treat  wire- 
less telegraphy  as  we  have  treated  so  many 
other  discoveries  of  science.  The  rescue  of 
the  passengers  of  the  Republic,  the  rescue  of 
the  survivors  from  the  Titanic  and  Voltumo, 
have  taught  us  to  regard  the  wireless  as  the 
necessary  adjunct  to  a  sea  voyage.  The 
recent  rescue  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  steamer  Cobequid,  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  another  reason  for 
believing  in  the  vital  utility  of  the  Marconi 
invention,  and  likewise  for  making  an  appeal 
that  this  wonder,  at  least,  be  kept  out  of  the 
category  of  clothespins  and  turnips. 

THE    DISASTER 

TO   THE   COBEQUID 

The  case  of  the  Cobequid  differs  from  that 
of  the  three  great  liners  which  met  disaster 
in  the  open  sea.  The  Cobequid  went  ashore 
at  night,  in  a  winter  gale. 

Unaware  of  her  own  exact  p)osition,  she 
was  able  to  send  out  little  more  than  an  in- 
definite appeal  for  help.  Then  her  dynamos 
were  flooded  and  her  wireless  flickered  out 
of  existence.  The  Cobequid's  message  was 
caught  at  Cape  Sable  about  daybreak  of  the 
13th,  and  immediately  notice  was  sent  to 
all  steamers  in  the  neighborhood  to  join  in 
the  search.  The  passengers  and  the  crew 
pf  the  wrecked  steamer  knew  only  that 
other  vessels  were  searching  for  them.  The 
outside  world,  however,  followed  for  a  day 
the  desperate  game  of  hide-and-seek  played 
among  the  storm-swept  reefs  and  rocks  of 
the  Nova  Scotian  coast.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  the  sending  of  the  message  from  the 
Cobequid  the  steamer  Westport  stumbled 
out  of  the  night  and  alongside  the  broken- 
backed  vessel.  Then  followed  the  John  L. 
Cann,  the  Government  ship  Lansdowne,  and 
the  oil  steamer  Rappahannock,  which  did 
such  excellent  work  at  the  time  of  the  Voltumo 
disaster.  Before  five  o'clock  that  afternoon 
all  but  twelve  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight 
persons  comprising  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  wrecked  steamer  were  transferred  to 
one  or  another  of  the  vessels  we  have  named. 
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The  captain  and  part  of  the  crew  chose  to 
remain  on  board  until  the  followinj^  morning. 

This  dramatic  disaster  points  out  not  only 
the  value  of  the  wireless  but  the  necessity  of 
so  equipping  a  steamer  that  the  destruction 
of  the  wireless  outfit  by  the  flooding  of  any 
single  part  of  the  steamer  is  made  impossible. 
Duplicate  equipment  of  storage  batteries  or 
of  independent  d>Tiamos  should  be  installed 
upon  every  steamer. 

A  photograph  of  the  Cobequid  upKjn  the 
rocks  appears  in  the  illustrated  section  of  this 
issue. 

THE    FORT   BLISS 
CAMP 

Fort  Bliss,  near  El  Paso.  Texas,  is  now  the 
home  of  nearly  dvc-  thousand  refugees  from 
Ojinaga.  'J^heir  journey  from  Presidio,  the 
American  town  across  the  Rio  Grande  from 
Ojinaga,  was  comparatively  uneventful.  The 
Red  Cross  work  at  Presidio  is  about  to  be 
closed.  I'he  few  seriously  wounded  remain- 
ing there  will  be  taken  to  the  army  hospital, 
as  the  Government  rightly  feels  that  it  should 
meet  any  expense  for  the  support  of  these 
refugees.  The  story  of  the  battle  of  Ojinaga, 
of  the  flight  of  the  Federals  with  their 
wounded,  of  the  arrival  of  Mexican  refugees 
upon  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
under  guard  of  American  sentries,  is  graph- 
ically told  by  four  pictures  in  our  illustrated 
section. 

The  first  Mexican  soldiers  to  arrive  at  Fort 
Bliss  were  regulars,  the  remnant  of  the  regu- 
lar army  from  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  Those 
coming  later  were  irregulars  or  volunteers. 
Our  authorities  organized  the  prisoners  into 
the  same  companies  and  regiments  to  which 
they  were  attached  before  the  fall  of  Ojinaga. 
Roll  call,  under  the  supervision  of  an  Ameri- 
can non-commissioned  officer,  is  held  morning 
and  evening.  Each  company  has  the  same 
ofliicers  that  commanded  it  in  the  past,  and 
each  regiment  of  course  contains  the  same 
companies. 

As  rapidly  as  the  Federal  fighters  reached 
the  refugee  camp  they  were  assigned  to  their 
places  on  the  company  "  streets."  Their  bag- 
gage and  ^kettles  were  unstrapped  and  food 
was  given  to  them  by  an  American  camp  cook, 
assisted  by  a  Mexican  captain,  who  had  to 
keep  a  sharp  watch  to  prevent  the  men 
from  returning  for  a  second  ration.  The 
Mexicans  were  distributed  along  the  yellow 
conical  tents  already  set  up  by  our  soldiers 
and  were  put  to  work  sawing  firewood,  dig- 


ging trenches,  and  setting  up  additional 
tents.  The  prisoners  were  dressed  in  all 
kinds  of  costumes,  few  having  complete  out- 
fits. The  camp-followers  carried  pots,  pans, 
kettles,  and  bedding  with  them,  and  many 
carried  their  small  children  on  their  backs. 
One  woman  had  a  sack  full  of  chickens. 
Many  of  the  w^omen  were  barefooted; 
others  wore  sandals  ;  few  had  shoes.  As 
soon  as  the  Mexicans  were  distributed  along 
the  company  streets  they  set  up  their  camp- 
fires  and  were  soon  busy  cooking  beans  and 
patting  out  tortillas^  or  pancakes  made  of 
Indian  com  mashed  and  baked  on  an  earthen 
pan.  For  housing  and  feeding  the  ^\^  thou- 
sand Mexicans  our  Government  will  have  to 
pay  out  at  least  $1,600  a  day.  Although 
the  Mexicans  will  make  their  own  flour 
tortillas,  our  army  cooks  expect  to  bake 
bread  for  them. 

Our  medical  officers  immediately  began  a 
personal  e.xamination  of  every  one  in  the 
camp.  Very  many  shower-baths  with  hot 
and  cold  water  have  been  erected,  and  the 
prisoners  will  be  compelled  to  bathe  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that 
regular  army  sanitation  will  be  maintained. 

FRANCE   AND    MEXICO 

The  repudiation  of  the  Januarys  interest 
due  on  Mexican  bonds  has  created  a  bad 
impression  in  Mexico  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

In  Mexico  many  supposed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  pay  interest  might  make 
the  unthinking  natives  feel  that  they  had  just 
so    much    more    money  to  sj^end  at  home. 

But  the  Mexicans  have  discovered  fhat  funds 
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are  lacking,  not  only  for  interest  payments, 
but  also,  as  is  now  reported,  for  payments  to 
the  army,  and  even  for  postal  money-orders 
and  other  obligations.  Hence  rumors  were 
immediately  circulated  of  an  impending 
increase  in  taxes  of  all  kinds,  lender  such 
circumstances  it  would  seem  as  if  the4^uerta 
administration  could  hardly  last  long. 

Abroad  the  January  repudiation  of  interest 
drew  general  attention  to  Mexico's  bonded  in- 
debtedness, and,  in  particular,  it  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  Government.  With  charac- 
teristic promptness,  it  sent  a  note  of  protest  to 
President  Huerta.  The  note  does  not  point 
out,  as  he  possibly  might  have  expected,  that 
France  will  now  exercise  her  privilege  of 
forcing  the  collection  of  the  Mexican  customs 
duties,  on  which  the  loans  are  based,  to  pay 
the  interest.  Instead,  to  our  satisfaction,  the 
document   is    worded   so   as    to  imply  tacit 
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support  of  our  own  Government's  Mexican 
policy. 

This  in  the  first  place.  In  the  second,  the 
action  of  France  may  be  regarded  not  so 
much  as  indicating  any  expectation  of  getting 
the  defaulted  payment  at  an  early  date,  but 
simply  as  establishing  a  claim  for  priority 
of  consideration  when  the  final  settlement 
comes. 

At  all  events,  the  relinquishment  by  France 
of  her  right  to  seize  Mexican  customs  to  the 
amount  of  the  interest  due  on  Mexican 
securities  held  by  her  is  regarded  as  the  only 
practical  course  of  action  now  open  to  the 
French  Government.  For  Europeans  gen- 
eralfy  admit  that,  as  long  as  they  are  not  in 
the  position  to  undertake  the  whole  task  of 
intervening  in  Mexico,  they  should  not  employ 
force. 

The  default  of  interest  on  Mexican  bonds 
has  naturally  caused  some  timid  holders  to 
endeavor  to  unload  their  holdings.  The 
result  is  rather  pathetic;  for  tliere  is  little 
market  for  the  bonds.  What  a  contrast  to 
conditions  ten  years  ago,  when  there  was 
active  competition  for  Mexican  loans,  when 
they  were  largely  held  by  our  investors,  and 
when  there  was  little  variation  in  the  quota- 
tions on  individual  sales  I 

ADMIRAL   FLETCHER 

"  Friday  Fletcher"  is  the  name  by  which 
the  American  Admiral  commanding  in  Mex- 
ican waters  is  known  throughout  the  navy. 
His  portrait  appears  on  another  page. 

"■  Friday  "  is  really  a  nickname.  I'he  Ad- 
miral was  born  on  a  iMiday,  and  his  father 
used  to  call  him  '*  my  little  man  Friday." 
That  "  Friday  **  became  so  strongly  fastened 
to  the  boy  that  his  older  brother  entered  his 
name  on  the  Naval  Academy's  roster  as 
Frank  Friday  Fletcher.  And  Frank  Friday 
Fletcher  is  now  an  admiral. 

He  wiis  one  of  the  honor  men  of  his  class 
at  Annajx)lis,  and  his  rise  has  been  rapid 
through  the  ranks  of  midshipman,  ensign, 
lieutenant  of  the  junior  grade,  lieutenant  of 
the  senior  grade,  commander,  captain,  and 
rear-admiral. 

Admiral  Fletcher  has  another  title  to  fame. 
He  is  an  inventor.  His  inventions  include 
an  improvement  in  telescopic  sights  ;  a  design 
for  a  frictionless  gun  mount  through  the  use 
of  truncated  cones  on  a  roller  path,  an  inven- 
tion now  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
navy  ;  finally,  a  breech-closing  mechanism  for 
shifting  the  breech  of  a  rapid-fire  gun  in  the 


quickest  possible  time,  this  also  being  widely 
used  in  the  service.  Admiral  Fletcher,  it 
would  thiis  appear,  is  emphatically  a  scientific 
sailor. 

He  enjoys  yet  another  distinction  because 
of  his  authority  as  a  student  of  international 
law.  Doubtless  this  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  Secretaries  Me>er  and  Daniels 
in  assigning  him  to  his  present  p>osition  and 
in  keeping  him  there.  To  it  the  Admiral 
brought  a  rich  fund  of  experience  gained  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  when  in 
command  of  the  Minnesota  in  the  world 
voyage  of  our  battle-ship  fleet. 

Admiral  Fletcher  was  ordered  to  Mexico 
direcdy  after  the  murder  of  Madcro.  He 
first  flew  his  pennant  on  the  Vermont,  later 
transferring  it  to  the  Louisiana,  and  then  to 
the  Rhode  Island.  Most  of  the  time  he  has 
been  at  Vera  Cruz,  but  when  the  situation  at 
Tarapico  became  threatening,  went  thither. 
When  the  war-ships  of  foreign  Powers  came 
into  the  harbor,  ready  to  care  for  refugees 
from  the  city,  a  good  illustration  was  afforded 
of  the  desirability  of  having  vice-admirals  in 
our  navy,  for  Admiral  Fletcher  found  him- 
self outranked  in  seniority^  by  the  British 
commander.  Though  any  immediate  em- 
barrassment was  avoided  by  the  foreigner's 
deference,  he  did  distinctiy  reserve  the  privi- 
lege of  assuming  direction  should  events,  in 
liis  opinion,  call  for  such  action. 

Congress  should  create  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  and  its  first  ornament  might  well  be 
Frank  Friday  Fletcher. 

PICQUART:   HERO 

Marie-Georges  Picquart  is  dead.  He  was 
only  fifty- nine  years  old.  But  what  long-lived 
man  was  ever  a  finer  soldier  ? 

Picquart  was  born  in  Strassburg.  It  was 
French  then.  He  saw  the  cathedral  and 
library  set  on  fire  by  German  shells.  He 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  French 
army.  He  entered  the  St.  Cyr  Military  School 
and  graduated  fifth  in  a  class  of  four  hun- 
dred ;  he  graduated  second  at  the  War  Col- 
lege. When  he  was  only  thirty-three,  he  was 
already  a  major. 

He  became  an  instructor  in  J;he  War 
College.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Alfred 
Dreyfus,  a  Jew.  Unblemished  in  service, 
Dreyfus  became  a  captain.  But  his  fellow- 
soldiers  hated  him  because  he  was  a  Jew. 
How  could  they  prejudice  the  public  against 
him  ?  An  opportunity  came  when  the  frag- 
ments of  a  document  were  produced,  said  to 
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have  been  found  in  the  overcoat  pocket  of 
the  German  military  attach^  at  Paris.  When 
fitted  together,  these  fragments  were  seen  to 
be  parts  of  army  plans,  apparently  written 
by  a  French  spy.  The  handwriting  was  like 
Dreyfus's  handwriting.  He  was  arrested. 
He  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement.  He 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  public 
expulsion  from  the  army  and  to  life  impris- 
onment. 

In  full  uniform,  carrying  a  naked  sword 
filed  almost  in  two,  he  was  marched  into  the 
court  of  the  Military  School  in  the  presence 
of  five  thousand  of  his  comrades.  The  ad- 
jutant of  the  Republican  Guard  read  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  martial,  took  Dreyfus ^s 
sword,  broke  it,  cast  the  pieces  on  the  ground, 
cut  the  buttons  and  insignia  of  rank  from 
I>reyfus*s  uniform  and  threw  them  also  on 
the  ground.  "  You  have  condemned  an  in- 
nocent man,"  said  Dreyfus.  *'  I  swear  that 
1  am  innocent." 

Dreyfus  was  sent  to  Devil's  Isle,  a  rock 
which  had  been  considered  too  unhealthy  for 
a  convict  settlement,  off  the  coast  of  French 
Guiana.  He  s|>ent  five  years  there  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  for  a  time  being  chained  to 
his  cot.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  efforts  of 
his  wife  and  his  friends  to  obtain  a  new  trial 
for  him. 

Chief  among  those  helpers  of  Dreyfus  was 
Picquart.  When  Picquart  discovered  that  for- 
geries had  been  used  in  sending  Dreyfus  to 
Devil's  Isle,  he  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf 
of  the  condemned  captain.  But  the  anti- 
Semites  were  determined  to  **  do  "  Picquart 
too.  On  one  charge  and  another  they 
caused  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and 
finally  drove  him  from  the  army.  Thus 
Picquart  sacrificed  his  brilliant  and  certain 
prospects;  he  incurred  degradation,  impris- 
onment, and  attempted  assassination  for  the 
sake  of  doing  justice  to  a  Jew. 

THB  TRIUMPH   OF 
JUSTICE 

'  In  the  end  Picquart  was  triumphant  VV^ith 
the  aid  of  Labori,  the  lawyer,  and  Zola,  the 
novelist,  he  succeeded  in  having  the  case 
reviewed  by  a  second  court  martial.  At  this 
Picquart  was  Dreyfus's  most  useful  witness. 
The  prosecution  revealed  an  astounding  mass 
of  forgeries.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory, 
most  of  the  judges  favoring  conviction,  but 
with  **  extenuating  circumstances ;"  they 
fmally  recommended  pardon,  but  without 
vindication.       Dreyfus     accepted      pardon ; 


but  he  and  Picquart  insisted  on  vindication 
also.  They  kept  up  the  fight  until,  finally, 
from  the  highest  court  they  obtained  a  ver- 
dict of  innocence  and  the  restoration  of 
Dreyfus  to  the  army. 

Thus  closed  a  particularly  disgraceful  pas- 
sage in  French  history,  and  indeed  in.  military 
history. 

But  Picquart's  part  in  history  was  not 
ended.  Premier  Clemenceau  further  re- 
deemed French  honor  by  restoring  him  to 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  General.  M. 
Clemenceau  did  more.  He  made  Picquart 
his  Minister  of  War.  Picquart,  now  p)ower- 
ful,  could  have  punished  those  who  perse- 
cuted him.  Instead,  he  added  to  his  repute 
by  showing  himself  as  magnanimous  as  he 
had  been  relentless. 

As  to  his  own  army  service,  the  Govern- 
ment organs  of  the  day  called  him  *'  the  best 
war  chief  France  ever  had." 

Honor  to  his  ashes  I 

LORD   STRATHCONA 

Last  autumn  The  Outlook  spoke  of  Lord 
Strathcona's  career  as  a  romance.  The  oc- 
casion for  our  comment  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Lord  Strathcona  that  when  he 
reached  the  age  o£  ninety-four,  this  year,  be 
would  exjDect  to  resign^  his  post  as  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  in  London.  But  death, 
has  come  before  he  reached  that  age. 

Among  British  empire-builders  Lord  Strath- 
cona's  name  will  doubtless  stand  alongside 
those  of  Lord  Clive  and  Cecil  Rhodes. 

Queen  Victoria  had  just  been  crowned 
when  a  young  Scot,  Donald  Smith,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  took  his  chances  in  Canada. 
He  might  have  stayed  at  home  comfortably 
with  his  kinsmen,  the  Grants  of  Manchester, 
whom  Dickens  immortalized  under  the  name 
of  Cheery ble.  Instead,  Donald  Smith  chose  to 
be  a  cadet  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
This  meant  privation.  This  meant  passages 
from  Quebec  to  Ungava,  very  many  hundreds 
of  miles,  on  foot  or  in  dog-sled.  Donald  Smith 
learned  the  fur  trade  in  the  north  and  rose 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  service  until  he  became 
Governor,  and  as  such  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  transference  of  the  Company's  lands 
to  the  new  Dominion  Government. 

From  that  day  to  this  he  has  had  more  to 
do  with  the  developm^t  of  Canada  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  man.  The  growth  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  nation  have  closely  and 
impressively  coincided.  In  his  work  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  he  had    gained    a 
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familiarity  with  the  denizens  of  a  wild  region 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  later  he 
was  sent  as  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  Red  River  Rebellion.  That 
rebellion  was  put  down  largely  through  his 
tact  and  cleverness. 

Donald  Smith's  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  This  road  has  apparently 
impressed  itself  more  deeply  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
than  has  any  other.  'J'he  reason  is  easy  to 
see,  for  it  was  the  first  great  continental 
railway  under  one  system  to  link  two  oceans. 
Donald  Smith's  railway-building  proved  in- 
valuable in  prosperously  developing  the  great 
Northwest  Territories  and  in  inducing  a 
remarkable  growth  of  immigration  to  the 
Dominion. 

AN    EMPIRE-BUILDER 

Donald  Smith  was  important  both  politi- 
cally and  commercially.  Definitely  identified 
with  Manitoba,  he  entered  its  first  Legisla- 
ture ;  he  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Northwest  Territorial  Council,  the  body  which 
then  administered  the  Northwest  Territories. 
His  next  step  was  to  enter  the  Dominion 
Parliament  at  Ottawa,  in  which  he  spent  many 
years  of  service,  and  in  which  he  exerted  great 
influence. 

When  he  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  he 
accepted  the  High  Commissionership  to  Eng- 
land, which,  despite  changes  in  administration 
at  home,  he  held  continuously  to  his  death. 
He  was  an^ ideal  High  Commissioner.  Not 
only  had  his  experience  been  coeval  with 
Canadiar  development,  but  he  was  a  signal 
example  of  the  intelligent,  broad-minded, 
philanthropic  statesman. 

Now  a  rich  man,  his  purse  as  well  as  his 
mind  was  at  his  country's  service.  When 
Montreal  was  in  urgent  need  of  a  new  hos- 
pital, he  gave  a  million  dollars  for  its  founda- 
tion and  endowment.  He  also  gave  a  mill- 
ion dollars  each  to  other  Montreal  institutions 
— the  McGill  Universitv  and  the  Victoria 
College  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women. 
He  also  gave  large  sums  to  the  London 
hospitals  and  to  other  charities.  He  founded 
musical  scholarships  in  London.  He  assisted 
multitudes  of  young  Canadians  towards  a 
career.  But  the  m<5st  romantic  of  all  his 
gifts  was  when,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Boer 
War,  this  self-made  Scotchman  from  Canada 
announced  that  at  his  own  expense  he  would 
assemble,  equip,  and  despatch  to  the  seat  of 


war  a  body  of  Canadian  cavalrymen.  He 
did  so,  and  the  regiment  of  six  hundred  men 
did  fine  service  in  the  war.  They  were 
known  as  Strathcona's  Horse.  Lord  Strath- 
cona's  humane  sprit  expressed  itself  in  the 
interest  he  had  for  the  work  of  Dr.  Grenfell 
among  the  Labrador  fishermen. 

A  peerage  to  Donald  Smith  in  1897  under 
the  title  of  Baron  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal  was  a  comparatively  empty  honor  in 
view  of  his  services  to  his  country  and  to  the 
Empire.  But  whether  under  one  name  or 
another,  he  has  enjoyed  a  peculiarly  enviable 
position  as  a  real  power  behind  the  throne. 
It  is  good  when  such  a  man  lives  to  a  ripe 
old  age. 

EDWIN   GINN 

Edwin  Ginn,  the  well-known  publisher, 
who  died  in  Boston  last  week,  was  a  type  of 
self-made  American  who  deals  strongly  with 
practical  affairs  and  remains  an  ingrained 
idealist.  Bom  in  Maine,  attending  the  dis- 
trict school  for  the  brief  space  of  four  months, 
cooking  in  a  logging  camp  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  after  two  years  on  the  Grand  Bank 
attending  a  seminary  in  his  native  State,  Mr. 
Ginn  began  to  teach  school  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  continue  his 
education.  Later  he  entered  Tufts  College, 
and  was  graduated  in  1862.  In  1876  he 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Heath,  and  in 
1881  the  house  of  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  was 
founded,  and  rapidly  secured  a  first  position 
among  publishers  of  school-books.  In  1885 
Mr.  Heath  withdrew,  and  since  that  time 
the  business  has  been  continued  under  the 
name  of  Ginn  &  Co. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Mr, 
Ginn  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  man  of  large  wealth.  He  began 
contributing  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  as 
a  World  Peace  Foundation,  and  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  for  this  purpose  a  fund  of 
one  million  dollars.  His  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  quite  as  much  as  his  fortune 
have  become  part  of  the  endowment  of 
the  Peace  Movement,  which  has  now 
taken  on  vast  proportions  and  has  been 
organized  in  many  directions  in  the  endeavor 
to  secure  the  most  substantial  results.  Mr. 
(iinn  felt  very  deeply  that  in  the  movement 
to  substitute  the  rnethods  of  peace  tor  war 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  the  natural 
leader,  and  that  if  a  definite  policy  of  peace 
were  outlined  and  adopted  by  this  country 
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the  movement  could  be  greatly  hastened. 
Whether  Mr.  Ginn  was  right  or  not  in  his 
feeling  about  the  immediate  influence  of  such 
an  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
great  endowments  for  peace  made  by  him 
and  Mr.  Carnegie,  administered  as  they  are 
along  rational  lines  and  with  far-seeing  intel- 
ligence, have  counted  strongly  in  educating 
public  sentiment 

RACE    BETTERMENT 

**  We  have  wonderful  new  races  of  horses, 
cows,  and  pigs.  Why  should  we  not  have  a 
new  and  improved  race  of  men  .^"  These 
are  the  opening  sentences  of  the  paper  which 
was  read  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Batde  Creek  Sanitarium,  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Race  Betterment 
which  was  held  at  Battle  Creek  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  9,  10,  and  11.  Dr.  Kellogg,  in 
homely  but  effective  phraseology,  thus  set 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  Conference,  which 
was  a  noteworthy  gathering. 

The  character  of  the  men  and  women  who 
assembled  to  attend  the  Conference  placed  its 
deliberations  upon  a  high  plane.  It  was  not 
a  gathering  of  "  long-haired  men  and  short- 
haired  women  "  desirous  of  riding  hobbies 
and  discussing  fads  and  fancies,  but  a  meet- 
ing of  scientific  workers  intent  upon  getting 
new  ideas,  exchanging  views,  and  creating 
an  organization  which  shall  be  the  center 
through  which  various  efforts,  individual  and 
associated,  may  co-operate  in  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  development  of  the  race. 
Many  universities  and  scientific  societies  sent 
members  of  their  faculties,  and  a  number  of 
philanthropic  and  sociological  institutions  sent 
their  foremost  workers.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith, 
Vice-President  of  the  Xew  Vbrk  State 
Board  of  Charities,  was  President  of  the 
Conference. 

Among  the  well-known  men  and  wo- 
men who  were  active  in  the  creation 
of  the  Conference  were  Irving  Fisher,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Fxonomy  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity ;  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  ex-Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Ireland ;  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughan, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  Director 
of  the  Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental 
Evolution  ;  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  the  dis- 
tinguished af)ostle  of  pure  food  ;  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  late  President  of  Harvard  l^niver- 
sity  ;  Dr.  C  H.  Rogers,  Medical  Director 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  ; 


and  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  distinguished 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  paragraph  to  give 
any  impression  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
various  addresses,  lectures,  and  discussions 
of  the  four  days  of  the  Conference,  many  of 
which  were  illustrated  by  moving  pictures 
and  lantern  slides.  But  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  are  to  be  published  in  a  full 
report,  which  may  be  obtained  on  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar  by  addressing  Miss 
Emily  F.  Robins,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Race  Betterment,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

The  report  will  pontain  many  striking  papers. 
Notable  among  them,  however,  we  regard 
the  two  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  and  Dr.  W. 
S.  Hall,  of  the  Northwestern  University  Medi- 
cal School.  Dr.  Kellogg,  in  a  startling  array  of 
scientific  statistics,  shows  that  race  degeneracy 
is  one  of  the  real  evils  of  modern  civilization 
which  must  be  grappled  with ;  and  Dr.  Hall 
shows  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  grapple 
with  it.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
better  or  franker  treatment  than  Dr.  Hall's  of 
the  much-debated  question  as  to  how  to  teach 
the  boy  and  girl  the  necessary  truths  regarding 
sex  and  sex  relations. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  biologists, 
physiologists,  psychologists,  criminologists, 
pedagogists,  religionists,  eugenists,economists, 
educationists,  and  publicists  at  the  Conference 
gave  general  acceptance  to  the  following  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Gulick  of  the  basis  of  the  work  of 
the  Conference  :  *'  W^e  believe  that  the  core  of 
race  betterment  consists  in  promoting  more 
and  better  homes.*'  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  this  National  Conference  on  Race  Better- 
ment will  be  an  annual  event,  and  that  out  of 
it  will  grow  a  Race  Betterment  League  with 
a  central  office  in  New  York  City. 

GERMAN    MILITARISM 

On  another  page  The  Outlook  reproduces 
a  cartoon  from  the  well-known  Munich  illus- 
trated weekly  "  Simplicissimus.'*  The  liberty 
allowed  to  this  paper  seems  incredible  even 
to  an  American.  Week  by  week  it  carica- 
tures the  Kaiser  and  the  Chancellor  in  dras- 
tic fashion. 

The  Government  is  doubtless  acting  wisely 
in  allowing  it  as  much  liberty  as  possible. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  published  in  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  and  of  all  (iermans 
the  Bavarians  are  most  likely  to  find  fault 
with  the  monarch  and  Imperial  Chancellor 
in  the  Prussian  capital,  even  although  it  is 
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the  capital  of  the  German  Empire.  Car- 
toons in  such  papers  as  **  Simplicissimus," 
"  Jugend,"  and  '*  Ilk  "  form  an  outlet  for  any 
excess  of  feeling,  and  proportionately  relieve 
the  German  mind. 

These  cartoons  and  caricatures  should  be 
considered  along  with  the  editorials  in  such 
intelligent  and  official  molders  of  public  opin- 
ion as  are  the  newspapers,  not  only  of  Bava- 
ria and  South  Germany  in  general,  but  also 
such  representatives  of  North  German  opin- 
ion as  the  '*  Frankfurter  Zeitung ''  and  the 
'•  Berliner  Tageblatt."  Thus,  as  to  the  pres- 
ent army  situation,  one  can  but  feel  that 
the  German  nation  as  a  whole  is  opposed  to 
what  has  happened  in  the  army  courts  mar- 
tial. At  all  events,  general  indignation  is 
expressed  throughout  Germany  concerning 
the  incidents  at  Zabern,  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  led  to  the  courts  martial  with  their 
decision  upholding  the  brutal  action  of  the 
army  officers. 

The  army  itself  in  general,  we  believe, 
does  not  uphold  this  action.  The  rank  and 
file  6f  the  army  represents  the  German  na- 
tion. The  action  was  taken  by  a  few  offi- 
cers, some  of  them  very  young,  who  ex- 
ceeded their  authority,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  most  people,  though  not  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  courts  martial.  Those 
officers  will  now  have  to  face  the  judgment 
of  the  nation  as  already  expressed  by  Par- 
liament's vote  of  censure,  and  as  may  be 
again  expressed  by  a  similar  vote. 

It  is  possibly  significant  that  the  decision 
of  the  courts  martial  has  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperor. 

THE   CHINESE    PARLIAMENT 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chinese 
Government,  like  our  own,  includes  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Unlike  our  o.t^n, 
however,  this  1  )epartment  has  charge  of  elec- 
tions. The  Department  has  now  requested 
the  directors  of  elections  in  the  various  prov- 
inces of  China  to  send  to  Peking,  the  capital, 
the  so-called  "  reserve  members  "  of  Parlia- 
ment to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  the  recently 
expelled  members. 

Who  are  these  reserve  members  ?  Fhey 
are  generally  the  unsuccessful  rivals  of  the 
regular  members  in  the  elections  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives — like 
our  own  of  the  same  name,  the  two  cham- 
bers which  make  up  the  Parliament.  If  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  in  China  holds  the  re- 
'Miired  number  of  votes  at  the  first  elections, 


he  becomes  a  reserve  member  without  the 
formality  of  a  new  election.  The  required 
number  of  votes  for  a  Senator  is  one-third 
of  the  total  number,  and  for  a  Representative 
one-half  of  the  total  number — but  in  the 
latter  case  the  total  number  is  to  be  divided 
by  the  number  of  members  allotted  to  the 
particular  district. 

Elections  to  the  Senate  are  held  by  the 
provincial  legislators  ;  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  people  elect  directly. 

The  latest  development  of  democracy — 
that  of  China — has  thus  striking  resemblances 
to  our  own — and  striking  differences  from  it. 

JAPAN:  RECOVERING 
FROM    DISASTER 

Telegraphic  reports  from  Kagoshima  indi- 
cate that  there  have  been  further  eruptions 
of  the  volcano,  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
eruptions  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  there  will  be 
any  further  devastation  or  loss  of  life.  An 
exploration -of  the  island  of  Sakura  reveals 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  nine  out  of  the 
eighteen  villages ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  loss  of  lite  in  the  section  is  much  less 
than  was  first  reported.  In  the  city  of 
Kagoshima  very  little  damage  was  done  to 
the  public  edifices  and  large  business  build- 
ings. Nearly  half  the  refugees  have  returned 
and  order  is  being  restored.  It  is  expected 
that  the  schools  will  open  in  a  few  days. 

MISSIONS  AND 
CHURCH   UNITY 

The  unity  of  the  Protestant  churches  on 
this  continent  in  their  missionary  work  among 
non  Christian  peoples  stands  out  in  signifi- 
cant contrast  with  the  separatism  insisted  on 
by  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
unhappy  controversy  recently  started  after 
such  unity  had  been  shown  at  Kikuyu  in 
East  Africa.  I'nity  was  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  Conference  held  in  New  York 
City,  Januar>'  12  and  K^,  by  the  Committee  of 
Reference  and  CJounsel  representing  the  For- 
eign Missions  Conference  of  North  America. 

Throughout  the  addresses  and  discussions 
of  these  two  days  the  note  of  unity  was 
sounded  and  emphasized  alike  by  all — 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians, 
Methodists.  Presbyterians,  and  the  rest — 
with  enthusiastic  expressions  of  purpose  to 
realize  it  at  home  and  abroad. 

Amid  the  letters  on  the  Kikuyu  controversy 
that    have  lately  swarmed   in    British   jour- 
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nals,  that  of  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  Dr. 
Moore  Ede,  cites  an  authority  that  should 
have  prevented  it.  The  Fifty-fifth  Canon 
of  the  Church  of  England  defines  tlie  "  HoFy 
Catholic  Church,"  for  which  prayer  is  to  be 
offered,  as  *•  the  whole  congregation  of  Chris- 
tian people  dispersed  throughout  the  world," 
besides  the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  This  canon,  dating  from  1603, 
has  rot  become  obsolete.  Its  words  are  still 
recited  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  tlie  so- 
called  **  bidding  prayer,'*  preceding  every 
University  sermon.  Its  definition  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  as  understood  by  the  Church 
of  England,  includes  the  non-episcopal 
churches,  as  is  shown  by  its  express  inclu- 
sion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

IT    IX>BSN'T    PAY 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brady,  the  well-known  theater 
manager  of  New  York,  has  been  putting 
some  plain  truths  in  a  plain^way  in  regard 
to  the  vicious  play.  The  Outlook  has  long; 
maintained  that  this  kind  of  literature,  whether 
on  the  stage  or  in  fiction,  is  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  misrepresentation.  The  claim  that 
these  plays  are  necessary*  because  life  must 
be  dealt  with  freely,  and  that  they  are  artis- 
tic because  they  are  real,  is  hypocritical, 
as  is  also  the  claim  that  the  public  want 
them  and  therefore  the  theaters  must  sup- 
ply them.  Mr.  Brady  says  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  periodical  craze  for  unclean- 
ness ;  that  while  this  craze  lasts  there  seems 
to  be  no  chance  for  the  drama  of  decency. 
But  the  fact  is  that  such  plays,  even  if 
they  succeed  at  the  start,  contain  no  per- 
manent appeal  and  have  no  lasting  quality. 
The  unclean  play  pays  only  for  a  short  time. 
It  is  the  clean  play  that  pays  permanently, 
and  the  large  permanent  audience  is  the 
audience  that  supports  the  clean  plays. 

It  is  significant  that  the  little  group  of  the 
most  popular  plays  now  or  recently  on  the 
stage  in  New  York  are  notably  clean,  whole- 
some, and  interesting.  Among  them  are  **Peg 
o'  My  Heart,"  **  Grumpy,"  and '"  General  John 
Regan."  Two  of  these  plays  contain  notably 
good  character  acting ;  the  third  play  is  an  Irish 
farce.  Mr.  Warfield,  who  has  been  playing 
*'The  Auctioneer,"  is  always  delightfully 
human ;  Miss  Maude  Adams,  who  has  now 
been  seen  in  a  new  comedy  by  Mr.  Barrie, 
takes  one  as  far  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
vicious  play  as  is  the  coast  of  Maine  on  an 
August  day  from  the  worst  slum  in  America. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  plays  which  are 


filling  the  theaters  of  New  York  with  men 
and  women  who  can  look  in  each  other's  faces 
during  the  play  without  apology  or  shame. 

The  vicious  plays,  like  the  little  group  of 
magazines  which  have  gone  into  the  vice 
business  and  might  now  almost  be  called 
circulating  houses  of  ill  fame,  have  only  a 
passing  popularity.  They  not  only  violate 
sound  taste  and  sound  morals,  but  they 
violate  business  principles,  for  nothing  finally 
succeeds  in  business  that  does  not  supply  a 
real  need  in  an  honest  way. 

SIR   JOHNSTON 
FORBES-ROBERTSON 

Seventy-five  clergjmen,  most  of  them 
members  of  the  Clerical  Conference  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches,  gathered 
in  the  green  room  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Res- 
taurant, New  York  City,  on  Monday,  Janu- 
.  ary  19,  for  a  unique  purpose. 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes- Robertson,  the  emi- 
nent Shakespearean  actor,  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  was  their  guest  of  honor.  He 
frankly  and  feelingly  told  them,  in  the  course 
of  a  half-hour  address,  that  he  did  not  know 
of  a  similar  gathering  in  honor  of  any  actor 
in  all  the  years  that  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  stage,  and  among  all  the  honors  of 
his  life,  he  declared,  he  would  rank  in  first 
place  their  assurance  that  the  work  he  had 
been  doing  was  spiritualizing  in  its  tone  as 
well  as  artistically  refreshing.  This,  he  said, 
he  believed  to  be  the  main  aim  of  all  the 
g^eat  actors  he  had  known,  and,  out  of  p>er- 
sonal  knowledge  and  intimate  association  with 
them,  he  declared  that  they  were  men  and 
women  of  clean  personal  and  domestic  life. 
Of  the  personal  Christian  character  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw  he  expressed  his  unqualified  com- 
mendation. For  problem  plays,  especially 
those  that  deal  with  sex  questions,  he  proph- 
esied evanescence.  For  the  support  of  large 
audiences  in  his  American  tour  his  gratitude 
was  warm,  enabling  him,  as  At  did,  to  retire 
from  the  stage  to  the  studio  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  art  study  and  work. 
It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  also  pay 
tribute  to  America  for  the  sweetness  of  his 
own  home  life,  as  Lady  Forbes- Robertson 
(Gertrude  P^lliott)  was  a  Maine  girl,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  I'nion  Reformed  Church  of 
New  York  City,  of  which  Dr.  Hodson,  a 
guest  at  the  luncheon,  is  pastor. 

The  words  of  welcome  addressed  to  Sir 
Johnston  by  clergy  selected  by  Dr.  Walter 
Laidlaw  from  ten  religious  communions  were 
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among  the  best  examples  of  after-dinner 
speaking  ever  heard  in  New  York.  All  of 
them,  from  Rabbi  Wise,  who  opened,  to  Dr. 
Percy  S.  Grant,  who  closed,  were  conscious 
that  they  were  doing  a  new  but  needed  thing. 
I'hey  were  all  men  who  know  that  "  play  " 
is  as  much  inwritten  in  human  nature  as 
*•  pray.'*  They  all,  therefore,  accepted  the 
theater  as  a  minister  to  pure  imagination  and 
emotion,  and  had  gathered  to  do  honor  to 
Sir  Johnston  because  they  felt  that  the  thea- 
ter cannot  be  removed  from  modern  life,  but 
can  be  improved,  and  is  destined  to  be  a 
feature  even  of  the  millennial  life  of  man. 

COLONEL   GOETHALS.   HEAD  OF 
POLICE  OR  CANAL 

On  Saturday  of  last  week  there  was  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Colonel  Goethals,  the 
builder  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Mayor 
Mitchel,  of  New  York  City,  stating  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  appointment  from  the  Mayor  as 
Police  Commissioner.  This  piece  of  news 
concerns  not  merely  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  needs  at  the  head  of  its  Police  Depart- 
ment a  man  of  the  highest  character,  great 
executive  ability,  courage,  experience  in 
handling  large  bodies  of  men,  and  inexorable 
standards  of  military  discipline,  but  it  also 
concerns  the  Nation,  which  needs  for  the 
Governorship  of  the  Canal  Zone  a  man  of 
like  characteristics.  To  few  men  has  ever 
come  such  a  tribute  as  that  which  is  implied 
in  the  almost  universal  feeling  that  Colonel 
Goethals  is  supremely  well  qualified  for  both 
of  these  difficult  positions. 

It  has  now  become  known  that  Colonel 
Goethals  has  been  for  many  weeks  Mayor 
Mitchells  first  choice  for  the  Police  Com- 
missionership.  After  his  election  the  Mayor 
made  a  .visit  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  It  now  appears  that  the  trip  was 
taken  in  search  of  a  man  to  fill  the  most 
important  post  which  the  Mayor  had  at  his 
disposal.  Colonel  Goethals  then  took  the 
Mayor's  proposal  under  consideration.  Re- 
cently, at  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
George  W.  Perkins  went  to  the  Canal  Zone 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  he  could  to 
enable  Colonel  Goethals  to  reach  a  favorable 
decision.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Perkins 
brought  back  the  letter  published  last  week. 

It  is  the  letter  of  a  man  whose  mind  is 
occupied  with  his  obligations  and  opportuni- 
ties as  a  public  servant.  The  reasons  he 
gives  for  not  at  once  accepting  relate,  on 
he  one  hand,  to  the  opportunity  for  service 


in  the  Canal  Zone,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  limitations  in  the  chance  for  real  serv- 
ice under  present  circumstances  in  the  New 
York  Police  Department-  It  has  been  his 
hope  and  desire  to  see  the  Canal  in  satisfac- 
tory operation,  and  this  he  hop>es  to  see 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the 
second  place,  he  will  not  contemplate  resign- 
ing from  the  army,  and  therefore  could  con- 
sider accepting  the  Police  Commissionership 
only  upon  condition  that  he  is  placed  on  the 
retired  list  by  the  President.  Even,  however,  if 
these  obstacles  should  be  removed,  he  makes 
it  plain  that  he  could  not  accept  unless  a 
change  was  made  in  the  police  law  of  New 
York.  We  quote  from  his  letter  this  impor- 
tant passage  which  points  out  the  defect  that 
should  be  remedied  : 

In  public  work  of  any  kind  efficiency  can  be 
secured  only  when  the  service  of  those  engaged 
in  it  is  satisfactory  to  superiors ;  and  while  I 
fully  believe  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  have  a 
hearing,  the  decision  of  the  superior  as  to  the 
character  of  the  man's  service  should  be  final. 
In  cases  where  a  man  whose  services  have  noj 
been  satisfactoir  can  be  reinstated  by  a  court 
of  review,  the  effect  on  discipline  and  efficiency 
is  most  injurious.  It  undermines  authority, 
leads  to  insubordination,  tends  to  destroy  the 
loyal  co-operation  which  the  executive  authority 
must  have. to  secure  results,  and  n^akes  his  ten- 
ure of  office  imj>ossible. 

We  wish  here  to  record  our  gratification  at. 
the  fact  that  this  need  for  reform  in  police' 
methods,  which  we  shall  discuss  later,  has 
been  brought  to  public  attention  by  such  an 
authority. 

The  publication  of  this  letter  has  apparently 
put  an  end  to  all  talk  of  a  three-headed 
Canal  government,  for  reports  indicate  that 
Washington  has  been  stirred  to  retain  Colonel 
Goethals  as  head  of  the  Canal  Zone. 


WASBDA    UNIVERSITY. 
JAPAN 

One  of  the  most  interesting  recent  events 
in  the  educational  field  in  Japan  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Waseda  University,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  privately  endowed 
institutions  in  that  country. 

The  two  most  vigorous  independent  univer- 
sities in  Japan  are  Waseda  and  Keio  ;  the  first 
founded  by  Count  Okuma,  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  publicist,  to  whom  The  Outlook 
has  referred  many  times  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personalities  in  the  Far  East  The 
second  was  founded  by  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  period  of  reorganization 
in  Japan.     Mr.    Fukuzawa   was   a   man  of 
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great  independence  of  character ;  a  progress- 
ive but  not  a  radical,  who  "  greatly  dared  " 
in  face  of  very  rigid  traditions.  He  was  in  a 
special  sense  the  leader  of  young  men,  trans- 
lating a  number  of  books,  like  Smiles 's  **  Self- 
Help,"  and  finally  founding  Keio,  which,  like 
VVaseda,  is  dedicated  to  freedom  of  teaching 
and  liberal  education.  The  fight  of  both 
these  universities,  free  from  State  control,  to 
secure  standing  and  independence,  was  not 
an  easy  one  at  any  time  when  all  education 
was  under  official  direction  and  it  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  any  other  course  would  im- 
peril the  safety  of  the  State. 

Count  Okuma,  while  a  loyal  supporter  of 
Japanese  institutions,  has  always  been  a  demo- 
crat in  his  belief  in  freedom  of  opportunity 
and  of  thought.  He  regarded  official  educa- 
tion in  Japan  as  too  restricted  and  conven- 
tional. He  thought  the  methods  too  rigid  and 
the  ideal  of  patriotism  too  narrow.  He 
founded  Waseda  University  in  order  to  open 
a  wider  door  to  the  aspiring  youth  of  Japan. 

The  institution,  wisely  managed,  gradually 
gained  confidence.  On  its  twentieth  anniver- 
sary Prince  I  to  made  the  address  of  congratu- 
lation ;  but  a  greater  triumph  came  when  the 
Emperor  himself  visited  the  institution,  and 
by  his  presence  recognized  its  standing 
among  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
Japan.  When  its  doors  were  opened  in 
1882  it  had  eighty  students  and  seven  pro- 
fessors. To-day  its  faculty  numbers  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  and  its  students  number 
several  thousand.  Beginning  with  two  de- 
partments of  Politics  and  Law.  it  has  since 
added  Economics,  Commerce,  Science,  En- 
gineering, and  Literature.  It  has  also  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  provides  special  courses 
in  Chinese.  More  than  ten  thousand  men 
have  graduated  since  its  founding,  and  many 
of  these  are  now  holdino^  prominent  positions 
in  every  department  of  activity. 

The  President  of  the  I'niversity,  Dr. 
Takata,  is  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  ;  and 
the  institution  has  been  fortunate  in  com- 
manding the  services  of  a  number  of  able  men 
in  its  faculty. 

Count  Okuma,  who  is  now  sevent}'-six  years 
old,  was  naturally  the  hero  of  the  thirtieth 
anniversary,  when  he  stood  among  the  throng 
of  ten  thousand  students  and  graduates  of  the 
institution,  with  delegates  from  other  colleges 
and  distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of 
Japan.  The  institution  is  the  realization  of  a 
very  noble  hope,  and  is  rendering  a  great 
service  to  Japan  and  the  Far  East. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  THE 
TRADE  COMMISSION 

There  seems  to  be  a  fair  chance  that  the 
Nation  is  about  to  adopt  a  necessary  and 
long-demanded  measure  for  the  practical 
solution  of  the  trust  problem.  If  President 
Wilson  maintains  upon  Congress  the  grasp 
that  he  has  kept  throughout  the  past  ten 
months,  and  if  he  holds  to  his  present  mind, 
Congress  will  establish  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  other  recommendations  which  the 
President  has  made  regarding  trusts  are 
secondary  to  that  in  which  he  urges  the  cre- 
ation of  this  Commission  with  regulative 
power  over  great  combinations.  As  this 
recommendation  appears  in  the  course  of  his 
Message,  it  seerns  incidental ;  in  fact,  it  is 
fundamental.  His  other  recommendadons 
suggest  certain  regulations ;  this  recom- 
mendation suggests  the  creation  of  the  power 
that  is  to  do  the  regulating.  As  the  law 
which  established  the  Inter- State  Commerce 
Commission  was  more  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  control  of  the  railways  than 
any  one  of  the  Commission's  rulings,  so  the 
law  which  will  establish  a  Federal  Trade  or 
Trust  Commission  will  be  more  fundamental 
in  the  history  of  F'ederal  control  of  trusts 
than  any  regulation  it  may  issue  or  enforce. 

All  who  believe  in  the  National  control  of 
big  business  should  welcome  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  President.  And  they 
should  welcome  it  none  the  less  because  it 
comes  from  the  political  leader  who  in  the 
course  of  his  successful  campaign  for  elec- 
tion appealed  for  votes  on  the  ground  that 
he  opposed  such  a  suggestion.  It  was  Mr. 
Wilson  who  as  candidate  denounced  the 
idea  of  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  a 
concession  to  monopoly.  It  is  now  Mr. 
Wilson  who  as  President  sees  in  the  idea  of 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  opportunity 
to  maintain  Governmental  protection  to  le- 
gitimate and  efficient  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  effective  resistance  to  the 
evils  of  monopoly.  It  was  Mr.  Wilson  who  as 
candidate  attacked  the  very  policy  of  commis- 
sions in  government,  and  gave  his  opinion  of 
experts  on  such  commissions  by  quoting,  to 
the  relish  of  his  audience,  the  saying,  *'  Liars, 
damned  liars,  and  experts."  It  is  now  Mr. 
Wilson  who  as  President  applies  the  com- 
mission idea  first  to  the  reform  of  the  cur- 
rencv  and  then  to  the  control  of  the  trusts. 
This  inconsistenc}',  while   it   may  do  some- 
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thinjf  to  discredit  the  future  campaign  utter- 
ances of  candidates  for  office,  will,  we  believe, 
in  the  end  prove  of  public  benefit,  for  it  is 
better  to  be  inconsistent  and  right  than  con- 
sistent and  wrong.  That  the  President  should 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  when  once  he 
put  his  mind  to  the  problem  does  not  sur- 
prise us,  for  it  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
men  who  have  thought  long  on  the  subject 
have  been  steadily  coming.  It  is  therefore 
praiseworthy,  we  think,  that  President  Wilson 
should  have  put  thoughts  of  self-contradiction 
one  side,  should  boldly  abandon  the  course  he 
once  followed,  and  should  take  the  course  he 
once  thought  wrong  but  now  sees  to  be  right. 

That  it  is  the  right  course  there  is  no 
longer  room  to  doubt.  As  The  Outlook  has 
repeatedly  said,  the  effort  to  regulate  great 
business  combinations  n7erely  by  lawsuit 
has  been  amply  proved  futile.  No  one 
would  dream  of  proposing  to  abandon  the 
Inter-State  CJommerce  (Commission  and  go 
back  to  the  old  way  of  depending  for  Na- 
tional control  of  railways  uf)on  proceedings 
in  suits  at  law.  So,  when  once  an  efficient 
'lYade  Commission  is  established,  no  one  will 
dream  of  going  back  to  the  present  method 
of  depending  upon  court  action  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trusts. 

It  is  true  that  the  Commission  which  the 
President  suggests  is  one  with  very  limited 
IDowers ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  its  duties,  as  he 
sees  them,  will  be  largely  in  connection  with 
dissolution  proceedings ;  but  even  in  this  limited 
form  the  Commission  should  be  welcomed. 
^Ve  quote  from  the  President's  address  as 
follows  : 

And  the  business  men  of  the  country  desire 
something  more  than  that  the  menace  of  legal 
process  in  these  matters  be  made  explicit  and 
intelligible.  They  desire  the  advice,  the  definite 
guidance  and  information,  which  can  be  sup- 
plied by  an  administrative  body,  an  inter-State 
Trade  Commission. 

The  opinion  of  the  country  would  instantly 
approve  of  suci)  a  Commission.  It  would  not 
wish  to  see  it  empowered  to  make  terms  with 
monopoly  or  in  any  sort  to  assume  control  of 
business,  as  if  the  Government  made  itself  re- 
sponsible. It  demands  such  a  Comniission  only 
as  an  indispen.sable  instrument  of  information 
and  publicity,  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  facts 
by  which  both  the  public  mind  and  the  man- 
agers of  great  business  undertakings  should  be 
guided,  and  as  an  instrumentality  for  doing  jus- 
tice to  business  where  the  processes  of  the 
courts  or  the  natural  forces  of  correction  out- 
side the  courts  are  inadequate  to  adjust  the 
remedy  to  the  wrong  in  a  way  that  will  meet 
all  ihe  equities  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Producing  industries,  for  example,  which  have 


passed  the  point  up  to  which  combination  may 
oe  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  the 
freedom  of  trade  cannot  always  be  dissected 
into  their  component  units  as  readily  as  rail- 
road companies  or  similar  organizations  can  be. 
Their  dissolution  by  ordinary  legal  process 
may  oftentimes  involve  financial  consequences 
likely  to  overwhelm  the  security  market  and 
bring  upon  it  breakdown  and  confusion.  There 
ought  to  be  an  administrative  Commission 
capable  of  directing  and  shapine  such  cor- 
rective processes,  not  only  in  aid  of  the  courts, 
but  also  by  independent  suggestion,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Although  in  this  statement  the  President 
suggests  that  one  of  the  duties  of  this  Com- 
mission will  be  to  give  business  men  **  defi- 
nite guidance  artd  information  "  so  that  they 
may  comply  with  the  law,  he  places  emphasis 
upon  the  duty  of  aiding  the  courts  in  break- 
ing up  combinations.  The  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  lays  like  eitt- 
phasis  upon  dissolution  and  prevention  of 
combinadon.  This  is  perhaps  inevitable. 
The  American  people  have  a  way  of  tr}'ing 
almost  every  wrong  method  and  proving  it 
wrong  before  they  adopt  the  right  one.  So^ 
having  tried  letdng  trusts  grow  unregulated, 
then  giving  to  the  courts  the  duty  of  regula- 
tion for  which  the  courts  are  not  fitted,  the> 
have  finally  decided,  apparently,  to  intrust 
this  regulation  to  the  only  kind  of  body  which 
is  fitted  for  the  duty — an  administrative  body. 
They  have  perhaps  yet  to  learn,  however,, 
that  regulation  is  not  the  same  as  dissolulioiv 
When  by  experience  they  learn  the  value  of 
the  administrative  Commission  in  regulating 
trusts,  and  at  the  same  time  learn  the  futility 
of  regulation  by  dissolution,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  enlarge  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's powers,  much  as  they  have  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commi.ssion,  so  that  it  shall  become  for  the 
control  of  trusts  what  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  is  for  the  control  of  rail- 
ways. 

\Ve  here  repeat  in  substance  what  we  have 
said  before  specifically  in  The  Outlook  for 
the  16th  of  December,  1911  : 

Such  a  Federal  administrative  Commission 
should  have  power  (1)  to  order  and  super- 
vise the  reformation  of  those  corporations 
which  the  courts  have  convicted  of  evil 
practices  ;  (2)  to  accept  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  corix)rations  tt)  the  supervision 
by  the  (Jovernment  of  their  form  of  organi- 
zation and  methods  of  doing  business  ;  (3)  to 
summon,  either  on  complaint  or  on  its  own 
initiative,  any  corporation  to  show  cause  why 
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it  should  not  be  put  under  that  Commission's 
supervision. 

The  regulation  ^f  trusts  means  not  only 
restraint  and  punislmient,  but  also  the  con- 
servation of  what  is  good  and  beneficial  in 
great  business  organi;Mition.  The  great  value 
of  such  a  Trade  Commission  as  President 
Wilson  recommends  is  that,  whereas  a  court 
may  restrain  and  punish,  a  commission  may 
conserve  and  construct. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL:  A  FUL- 
FILLMENT   AND   A   PROMISE 

The  Panama  Canal  is  practically  finished. 
Within  the  next  few  months  the  organization 
that  has  accomplished  this  vast  project  will 
be  in  part  merged  into  the  new  government 
of  th^  Zone  and  in  still  greater  part  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  Already  the  preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken.  In  increasing  num- 
bers the  workers  are  turning  their  faces 
towards  the  States.  Within  the  last  week  the 
Atlantic  division  of  the  construction  force — 
the  executive  entity  responsible  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  locks  and  dam  at 
(^atun — has  been  disbanded  and  the  men 
remaining  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Chief  Elng^neer. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  been  more  than  a 
huge  industrial  undertaking.  It  has  been 
like  a  prolonged  collie  course  for  the  Amer- 
ican Nation.  It  has  been  the  expression — 
perhaps  we  may  say  it  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  creation — of  our  present  com- 
plex National  character.  The  Panama  Canal 
has  called  into  being  a  spirit,  a  habit  of 
social  effectiveness,  an  impetus  toward  prac- 
tical idealism,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overvalue. 

.\re  we  to  regard  this  achievement  merely 
as  a  record  to  look  back  upon  with  pride,  or 
as  the  beginning  of  a  larger  National  con- 
sciousness ?  We  have  spoken  of  the  Panama 
Canal  as  a  college  course.  Are  the  opening 
exercises  to  be  a  **  commencement  ^'  or  a 
**  graduation  "  ? 

The  Outlook  has  already  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  men  and  material  now  on  the  Isth- 
mus might  be  set  at  work  unlocking  the. 
resources  of  Alaska.  There  are  other  fields, 
however,  where  the  riches  of  brain  and  steel 
gathered  there  might  be  applied  to  even 
greater  advantage.  With  the  Mississippi 
as  a  basis,  there  n^ht  quite  conceivably  be 
constructed  a  broad  deep-water  highway  for 


commerce  reaching  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Great  Lcdces.  Duluth,  -Queen  City  of  the 
Unsalted  Seas,''  might  then  soon  learn  to 
consider  the  Panama  Canal  itself  as  a  bit  of 
harbor  improvement  she  had  long  desired  1 

We  know  that  we  have  on  the  Isthmus 
niachines  and  men  adequate  for  almost  any 
task  we  as  a  Nation  may  set  them.  Shall 
we  permit  the  social  impetus  acquired  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  be  dis- 
sipated in  a  hundred  petty  chapnels  ?  The 
time  for  action  is  now  short.  To-morrow  it 
will  be  gone. 


BISHOP    GREER 

Bishop  Greer  has  completed  ten  years  of 
service  as  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York,  following  Bishop  Potter,  a  man 
who  was  not  only  a  leader  in  the  Church  but 
a  leader  in  the  civic  life  of  the  city.  A  friend 
of  The  OutkK>k  who  is  a  clerg>'man  in  Bishop 
Greer's  diocese  characterizes  Bishop  Greer's 
character  and  work  as  follows : 

'*  When  Bishop  Potter  presented  the  then 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  to  the  Diocesan 
Convention  of  J903  as  Bishop  Coadjutor 
elect,  it  was  in  these  words,  '  Here  stands  a 
man  to  whom  nothing  human  is  foreign,'  and 
as  a  reader  of  men  Bishop  Potter  was  with- 
out a  peer.  In  David  Hummell  Greer  the 
ecclesiastic  has  never  overshadowed  the  man. 
He  accepted  the  call  to  the  rectorship  of 
St.  .Bartholomew's  Church  only  on  condition 
that  the  parish  would  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  minister  to  the  social  needs  of  the 
poor  on  a  large  scale.  The  great  parish 
house  in  East  Forty-second  Street  is  a  per- 
manent witness  to  Bishop  Greer's  sagacity 
and  social  sympathy.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
institutional  work.  After  long  and  patient 
study  of  the  conditions  of  that  section  of  the 
East  Side  he  devised  an  institution  which 
ministers  to  the  artisan  without  impairing  his 
self-respect.  Both  as  rector  and  bishop  he 
has  acted  on  the  belief  that  the  Church  has 
nt)t  only  a  message  to  the  rich  but  a  mission 
to  the  ixK)r.  Into  his  preaching  as  well  as 
in  his  administration  of  the  diocese  there  has 
crept  the  wooing  human  note.  It  is  no 
mean  praise  to  say  that,  after  ten  years'  ab- 
sorbing, and  often  overwhelming,  problems 
inseparable  from  '  the  care  of  all  the 
churches. '  nothing  human  is  still  foreign  to 
the  Bish^)p." 

Bishop  Greer  is  essentially  a   man  of  his 
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time  so  far  as  comprehension  and  sympathy 
are  concerned.  He  understands  his  time ; 
for  he  not  only  hears  the  voices  which  come 
up  from  the  great  mass  of  life  around  him, 
but  he  takes  time  to  study  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  illuminating  expressions  of  modem 
thought.  He  is  always  ready  to  interrupt  any 
task  which  can  be  interrupted  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  work  of  Bergson  and  Eucken.  A 
study  of  his  Convention  addresses  for  the  past 
ten. years  would  furnish  a  mirror  for  the  pre- 
vailing thouglit  and  history  of  the  time.  Not 
that  Bishop  Greer  follows  the  lead  of  his  age 
in  all  things,  but  that  he  speaks  for  it  and  to 
it.  He  would  probably  be  characterized  as  a 
Broad  Churchman,  but  he  is.  never  in  any 
sense  a  party  Churchman.  He  recognizes  the 
great  fact  which  so  many  people  fail  to  recog- 
nize, that  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways. 
Bishop  Greer  is  more  eager  to  learn  than  to 
condemn.  He  >i3  not  alarmed v as  some  relig- 
ious people  are,  about  the  safety  of  religion. 
He  is  anxious  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it 
should  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  divine  sym- 
pathy and  helpfulness.  Bishop  Greer  is,  in 
other  words,  a  true  Catholic.  A  loyal  believer 
in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  he  is  also  a  loyal  ^believer  in  the 
larger  unity  of  the  spirit. 

At  the  opening  service  of  the  General  Con- 
vention at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  in  New  York  City  the  presence  of 
representative  ministers  of  other  churches  was 
an  expression  of  Bishop  Greer's  broad  human 
sympathies  and  of  his  conception  of  the 
Universal  Church,  not  as  the  Church  of  a  par- 
ish, but  of  a  great  community ;  and  he  is 
always  quick  to  co-operate  with  all  who  seek 
the  religious  and  social  welfare  of  the  people. 
He  regards  the  group  of  buildings  on  Cathe- 
dral Heights  as  symbolical  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church,  the  Cathedral  itself  standing  for 
the  preaching  of  righteousness ;  the  Choir 
Sciiool,  for  the  indissoluble  union  of  education 
and  art  with  religion  ;  the  Synod  Hall,  for  the 
great  duty  laid  on  the  Church  of  interpreting 
all  civic  and  social  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Master. 

A  man  of  rare  personal  charm,  a  preacher 
of  great  vigor  and  dramatic  ability,  with  the 
gift  of  vision  and  a  keen  sense  of  reality, 
broad  in  his  outlook  and  wise  in  his  adminis- 
tration. Bishop  Greer  has  immensely  ad- 
vanced, not  only  the  interest  of  his  Church, 
but  the  influence  of  religion  in  Greater  New 
York,  and  has  interpreted  the  character  and 
function  of  a  religious  leader. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  RURAL 

CREDIT 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
our  American  farmers  are  often,  if  not 
generally,  forced  to  pay  excessive  interest 
for  whatever  money  they  find  necessary 
to  borrow.  The  average  for  the  entire 
country,  it  has  been  stated,  is  close  to 
eight  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  inter- 
est paid  by  industrial  concerns  for  similar 
accommodation,  this  rate  is  of  course  exorbi- 
tant. In  Germany  the  rate  which  farmers 
pay  for  money  is  not  infrequendy  smaller 
than  that  paid  by  manufacturing  enterprises. 
This  may  certainly  be  taken  to  show  that 
there  is  no  inherent  obstacle  to  securing  for 
our  farmers  a  similar  advantageous  position 
in  the  world  of  business. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  agitation  for 
an  agrkultural  credit  suited  to  the  needs  of 
this  country  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  question 
of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  farming 
class,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  It  has  been 
suspected,  we  think  with  reason,  that  the  com- 
mercial disability  under  which  our  rural  popu- 
lation has  suffered  has  had  no  litde  share  i;i 
contributing  to  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 

Many  plans  have  been  put  forward  in 
attempted  soludon  of  this  problem,  some  of 
them  after  a  close  studv  of  Bluropean  meth- 
ods. Myron  T.  Herrick,  Ambassador  to 
France,  did  excellent  work  in  the  study  of 
conditions  on  the  Continent  and  in  familiar- 
izing American  farmers  and  bankers  with  the 
various  methods  that  have  been  tried  out  as 
aids  to  the  agriculturist  of  Europe.  Governor 
Glynn,  in  a  recent  message  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  recommends  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
rural  credit  associations  under  the  Co  operative 
Corp)oration  Act  passed  in  1912.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  it  will  be  remembered,  advised 
the  several  States,  through  the  Governors,  to 
work  out  a  uniform  system  of  farm  credit 
based  upon  the  methods  which  have  been  so 
successful  in  Germany. 

A  friend  of  The  Outlook,  Mr.  Joseph 
Welwood  Roper,  of  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  has  suggested  to  us  a  plan,  related 
more  closely  to  the  French  system  than  tr 
the  German,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  In  the  study  of  so  complex  a  prob- 
lem it  is  important  that  ample  opportunity  for 
discussion  should  be  granted  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  any  system  which  may  contain 
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elements  of  value.  Mr.  Roller  believes  that 
each  individual  State  should  issue  farm  mort- 
jifage  bonds  similar  to  those  now  based  upon 
railway  property.  The  money  produced  by 
the  sale  of  these  bonds  would  be  devoted 
.solely  to  loans  upon  farm  property.  They 
a)u\d  be  sold  as  other  municipal  bonds  are 
sold,  and,  he  thinks,  in  a  manner  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  investor  than  the  ordinary* 
bond,  because  they  would  be  based  upon 
property  of  actual  productive  value.  Indi- 
rectly, they  would  also  be  of  benefit  to  the 
investor,  in  that  the  money  they  made  avail- 
able to  the  farmer  would  be  used  in  increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  our  farms,  and  there- 
fore in  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
interest  on  good  National  or  State  bonds  is 
about  four  per  cent.  This  farm  bond  would 
pay  no  more,  thereby  giving  the  agriculturist 
cheaper  money  than  is  at  present  available, 
both  for  the  development  and  purchase  of  his 
farm.  The  conditions  under  which  our  farm- 
ers  could  obtain  this  money  would  of  course 
be  under  the  strict  reo:ulation  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Roper  believes  that  the  basis  on  which  a 
farmer  could  borrow  from  this  fund  should  be 
60  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  approved 
unencumbered  property.  This  is  a  higher 
rate  of  loan  than  has  been  found  feasible  in 
France.  There  the  loan  is  limited  to  40  per 
cent,  and  uix>n  orchards,  plantations,  and 
vineyards  to  33  y^  per  cent.  Mr.  Roper 
proposes  that  this  farm  mortgage  bond  be 
sold  at  par  and  accrued  interest  at  four  per 
cent,  the  farmer  not  paying  more  than  six 
per  cent,  and  the  difference  between  the  four 
jx^r  cent  interest  and  the  six  per  cent  charged 
the  farmer  should  be  set  aside  as  a  sinking 
fund  at  compound  interest  to  liquidate  the 
mortgage.  By  this  method  the  interest  would 
be  less  than  the  farmer  is  now  paying 
and  the  sinking  fund  would  in  fifty  years 
have  canceled  the  mortgage  on  the  farm 
property.  This  last  suggestion  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  F.uropean  practice.  There 
money  is  loaned  on  farm  property,  not  to  be 
paid  at  the  expiration  of  a  brief  term  of 
years,  but  for  long  periods,  such  as  Mr. 
Roper  proposes.  Mr.  Roper  concludes  that 
such  a  farm  mortgage  bond  "  would  insure 
our  farm  homes,  increase  our  farm  products, 
decrease  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
increase  and  insure  the  savings  of  our  people, 
and  make  of  the  Nation  a  great  home  for 
home-seekers." 

Interesting   as    is    Mr.    Roi>er's  plan,  we 
have    a   decided    preference    for   the    Ger- 


man or  Radeisen  system  of  little  av 
operative  land  societies.  One  objection  to 
>Ir.  Roller's  plan  has  been  |x>inted  out  by 
another  corresix)ndent  of  The  Outlook.  He 
likewise  has  given  us  a  graphic  description 
of  the  working  of  the  German  system.  This 
writer  believes  that  the  proposition  to  loan 
money  direct  to  farmers  on  mortgages  or 
bonds  is  a  mistake  quite  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  go<xl.  Whenever,  he  says,  we  give  our 
farmers  to  understand  that  the  Government 
is  to  take  direct  care  of  them,  we  break  down 
the  very  thing  they  need  to  build  up  their  busi- 
ness. What  they  need  most  is  the  ability 
to  get  together  with  mutual  confidence,  so 
that  they  may  see  the  wisdom  of  putdng  up 
their  money  and  projjerty  in  co-operative 
operations.  I  f  money  is  raised  in  each  indi- 
vidual neighborhood,  every  farmer  will  be  in- 
terested in  having  it  wisely  spent.  The  German 
system  he  brieHv  outlines' as  folk>ws :  -\  dozen 
neighbors  get  together  and  form  a  loan  asvso- 
ciation.  They  put  up  their  security  in  a 
lump — their  land  and  personal  prop)erty,  if" 
need  be.  Then  they  go  to  a  banker  and 
borrow  money  on  their  proi^rty.  Bonds  are 
issued  against  this  property,  which  is  amply 
secured  by  the  f  general  mortgage.  The 
banker  or  other  creditor  mavsell  these  bonds 
or  have  them  sold  for  the  association.  Then 
the  association  loans  the  money  obtained  in 
this  way  to  those  needy  farmers  who  are 
obliged  to  borrow.  The  principle  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  a  building  and  loan  asso-« 
ciation.  It  is  possible  Mr.  Roper's  plan  might 
be  worked  in  conjunction  with  such  a  system 
as  this,  as  a  double  guarantee  of  the  value  and 
standing  of  the  bonds  issued  by  these  loan 
associations. 


,/ 


THE  MICHIGAN  COPPER 

STRIKE 

On  another  page  we  print  an  account  of  the 
conditions  in  the  Lake  Superior  cop|)er-mining 
district.  When  thousands  of  miners  incur 
grave  risk  to  themselves  and  iheir  families  in 
hope  of  gaining  what  they  regard  as  their 
rights,  our  readers  are  entitled  to  know  the 
reasons  that  actuated  those  men.  This  is 
why  we  print  the  report  from  an  observer 
who  is  interested  in  what  such  a  strike 
means,  not  in  terms  of  dividends  on  copi)er 
stock,  but  in  terms  of  human  life. 

The  mine-owners  will  not  agree  with  this 
statement  of  the  case.    We  hope  they  will  see 
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in  it  an  evident  purpose  to  be  fair ;  but  we 
cannot  hope  that  they  will  accept  it  as.  an 
adequate  statement  of  the  whole  case.  In 
such  a  conflict  as  this  animosities  are  aroused 
to  such  an  extent  that  what  one  side  regards 
as  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  the  other  side 
will  regard  as  at  best  partial.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  copper 
strike,  where  the  question  at  the  bottom  of  the 
conflict  is  whether  labor  has  or  has  not  a  right 
to  organize.  The  representatives  of  the  mine 
owners  declare  that  working  conditions  in  the 
Lake  copper  country  are  as  pleasant  and 
healthful  as  those  of  any  mining  districts  in 
the  world ;  that  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Mining  Company  has  done  as  much  for  the 
health  and  general  welfare  of  its  employees 
as  any  other  mining,  industrial,  or  transporta- 
tion company  in  the  world  ;  that  the  demand 
of  the  men  for  the  recc^^ition  of  the  union  is 
supported  by  barely  one- fifth  of  the  mine 
employees ;  that  organized  labor  in  general 
constitutes  a  small  minority  of  the  total  labor 
of  the  country ;  that  in  this  case  the  labor 
organization  for  whose  recognition  demand 
is  made  is  one  that  is  notorious  for  physical 
violence,  lawlessness,  and  even  murder  ;  that 
the  labor  movement  is  '^a  money- making 
scheme,  and  labor  leaders  arb  self-seekers ; 
that  the  presentatk)ns  of  the  miners'  case  in 
the  press  are  the  work  of  muckrakers  and 
yellow  journalists,  whose  prosperity  is  en- 
hanced by  labor  troubles  ;  and  that  the  United 
States  Government,  whose  arbitration  of  the 
matter  would  be  welcomed  by  the  miners,  is 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  labor  unionists  and 
against  the  owners  of  property. 

Between  the  point  of  view  here  expressed 
and  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  believe, 
not  only  that  labor  has  a  right  to  organize, 
but  that  organization  of  labor  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  and  who  hold  that  in  a 
democratic  country  a  feudalistic  industrial 
system  cannot  long  endure,  there  is  such  a 
wide  difiference  that  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  any  one  who  has  the  one  point  of 
view  to  state  a  specific  case  in  a  way  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  one  who  holds  the  other. 

With  the  frank  recognition  of  the  conflict- 
ing^ character  of  these  two  points  of  view, 
The  ( )utlook  here  wishes  to  record  its  convic- 
tion concerning  four  points : 

1.  Refusal  to  recognize  a  specific  union 
may  be  not  only  the  right  of  an  employer 
but  a  duty.  If  the  employer  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  union  which  demands  recog- 
nition is  a  lawless,  criminal  organization,  he  is 


not  only  under  no  obligation  to  recognize  it, 
but  he  is  under  moral  obligation  either  to 
assure  himself  that  it  is  not  criminal  or  to 
refuse  to  have  any  dealings  with  it.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  an  employer  deal 
with  a  criminal  organization,  any  more  than 
to  demand  that  a  man  have  dealings  with  a 
blackmailing  body  like  the  Mafia,  or  Camorra, 
or  Black  Hand.  More  than  that,  if  the  labor 
organization  that  demands  recognition  is  purely 
a  war  body,  formed  on  the  theory  that  employer 
and  employee  are  irreconcilable  foes,  the  one 
losing  what  the  other  gains,  and  devoted  to  the 
injury  of  the  interests  of  the  employer,  then 
the  employer  is  justified  in  refusing  to  treat 
with  that  organization  and  will  be  wise  if  he 
refuses  to  treat  with  it  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  temporary  truce.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  is  a 
criminal  organization,  nor  even  that  it  is 
devoted  to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  the 
employer ;  but  if  the  mine-owners  have  rea- 
son to  believe  this  (and  the  earlier  history 
of  the  Western  Federation  is  such  as  to  give 
some  ground  for  this  belieO,  the  mine-owners 
cannot  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  recognize  it. 
It  is  no  excuse  on  behalf  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  to  say  that  its  record 
in  its  conflicts  in  Colorado  is  no  more  crim- 
inal than  the  record  of  its  capitalistic  oppo- 
nents.    Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

2.  With  the  refusal,  however,  of  the  em- 
ployer to  treat  with  what  he  regards  as  a 
criminal  or  bellicose  body  his  duty  to  his 
employees  does  not  end.  If  employers  have 
a  right  to  organize  and  act  together,  em- 
ployees have  a  right  to  organize  and  act 
together.  The  employer  who  refuses  to  recog- 
nize a  particular  union  on  moral  grounds  is 
by  his  refusal  bound  to  co-operate  with  his  em- 
ployees in  securing  a  proper  organization.  He 
cannot  decline  to  negotiate  with  a  lawless  or 
inimical  union  without  being  under  obligation 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  among  his 
emplo\ees  a  proper  and  lawful  organization 
through  which  they  can  freely  negotiate  and 
bargain  with  him. 

3.  Much  as  we  approve  welfare  work 
undertaken  by  corporations  on  behalf  of  their 
employees,  heartily  as  we  recognize  the  bene- 
fit which  wage-earners  have  received  from 
the  humane  interest  and  effort  of  corporation 
managers  in  improving  social  conditions  under 
which  their  employees  have  to  work  and  live, 
we  cannot  recognize  such  welfare  work,  or 
even  such  interest  and  effort,  as  a  substitute 
for  justice  in  the  relations  between  employer 
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and  employee.  If  wattes  are  inadequate  and 
hours  of  labor  are  too  loni^,  if  the  liberty  of 
the  employee  is  unjustly  restricted,  if  practi- 
cable safeguards  against  peril  to  life  and 
limb  are  lacking,  if  the  demands  upon  the 
workers  are  onerous,  it  is  no  answer  to  point 
to  model  cottages,  libraries,  baths,  and  so  on, 
except  as  prima  fade  evidence  that  those 
who  furnish  these  things  would  not  willingly 
lx»  unjust. 

4.  When  one  side  is  willing  to  submit  its 
case  to  an  impartial  tribunal  and  tiie  other 
side  refuses,  the  presumption  is  that  the  side 
which  refuses  is  afraid.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pass  judgment  on  the  issues  in  this 
specific  case,  but  if  it  is  true,  as  we  believe 
it  is  true,  that  the  wage-earners  have  been 
willing  to  submit  their  case  to  arbitration  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  mine-owners  have  declined  to  do  so, 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  mine- 
owners.  If  the  side  that  refuses  does  so  on 
the  ground  that  the  tribunal  is  not  impartial, 
its  refusal  is  not  convincing  until  it  proposes 
a  tribunal  that  will  i)e  recognized  as  impartial. 

Such  conditions  as  exist  in  the  copper 
countr>'  of  northern  Michigan  will  cease  to  be 
characteristic  when  the  feudalistic  spirit  is 
displaced  by  the  democratic  spirit,  and  war 
between  capital  and  labor  is  displaced  by  co- 
operation. 


LETTERS   TO    UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

A  young  man,  with  a  wife  and  two  boys,  has 
been  accustomed  to  play  whist  for  small  stakes. 
He  does  not  think  it  wrong,  but  has  given  it  up 
because  of  his  wife's  feelings  and  on  account 
of  its  possible  influence  on  his  boys.  Conse- 
quently his  old  friends  with  whom  he  used  to 
play  have  ^iven  him  up.  What  is  his  duty  and 
what  his  wife's  duty  under  these  circumstances  ? 

Inquirer. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
which  you  describe,  and  the  difficulty  in  which 
a  wife  so  situated  is  placed,  but  from  my 
point  of  view  I  can  see  but  one  answer  to 
the  fundamental  question  involved. 

All  gambling  seems  to  me  wrong  because 
it  involves  a  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  gambling  habit  in  America  is  more 
injurious  to  the  Nation  now  than  the  drink- 
ing habit.  It  pervades  all  branches  of  so- 
ciety and  almost  all  businesses.  Between 
gambling  for  insignificant  stakes  in  a  parlor 


game  and  gambling  for  hundreds  on  the 
race-track  or  thou^nds  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change there  is  a  great  difference,  but  there 
is  no  point  in  the  development  of  this  gam- 
bling where  a  line  can  be  sharply  drawn. 

Entertaining  this  view,  I  should  never  play 
a  game  in  which  any  stakes  were  involved. 
I  should  wish  my  children  to  know  that  I 
was  opposed  absolutely  and  entirely  to  the 
whole  system  of  gambling,  big  and  little.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  this  opposition  sepa- 
rated me  from  mv  friends.  I  should  cer- 
tainly  tr>'  to  maintain  my  principle  without 
appearing  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  who 
differed  from  me,  nor  can  I  conceive  of  any 
reason  why  my  refusal  to  play  for  stakes  at 
whist  should  interfere  with  my  playing  at 
golf  with  the  same  persons.  But  if  they 
chose  to  make  it  so  I  should  accept  the 
separation  with  such  cheerfulness  as  I  could 
command.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  be  i^ecul- 
iar,  but  I  would  rather  be  peculiar  and 
satisfy  my  own  conscience  than  dissatisfy 
my  own  conscience  in  order  to  a.o  J  being 
peculiar. 

This  is  my  point  of  view  as  a  husband. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  were  9  wife  1 
would  not  attempt  to  impose  my  point  of  view 
on  my  husband.  If  he  thought  it  right  to 
play  for  small  stakes,  I  would  not  conceal 
from  him  my  own  judgment,  but  neither 
would  I  ask  him  to  accept  my  judgment  and 
make  it  his  own.  He  must  be  governed  by 
his  own  conscience,  not  by  mine.  '*  Con- 
science for  thyself,  not  for  another,"  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  right- 
eous and  harmonious  living.  The  most  that 
a  wife  should  do  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed would  be  to  set  her  wits  to  work 
to  discover  other  social  companions  and 
other  social  recreations  to  take  the  place  of 
those  from  which  her  husband  had  debarred 
himself  out  of  respect  to  her  conscience. 
Whether  she  could  do  anything  of  this  kind, 
and  if  so,  what  she  could  do,  would  depend 
partly  upon  her  circumstances,  partly  upon 
her  temperament. 

I  noticed  in  your  article  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  tithing  was  especially 
adapted  to  the  Israelitish  social  conditions  and 
we  should  not  resort  to  that  ancient  custom.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  give  me 
some  explanation  as  to  why  the  tithing  system 
was  more  adapted  to  the  social  conditions  of 
long  ago  than  it  is  to  our  social  conditions. 

D.  W.  S. 

The  principal  provisions  on  the  subject  of 
tithes  ill  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  found  in 
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Leviticus  xxvii.  30-31 ;  Numbers  xviii.  8-32  ; 
Deuteronomy  xii.  5-19  ;  xfv.  22-29.  '*  From 
a  comparison  of  these  prophecies  we  gather 
that  tithes  of  all  produce,  including  flocks  and 
cattle,  were  to  be  given  to  the  Levite ;  but  of 
this  tithe  or  tenth,  one  tenth  was  to  be  given 
by  the  Levite  to  the  priests  ;  that  the  second 
tithe  was  to  be  bestowed  in  religious  feasts 
and  charity  at  the  holy  place,  that  is  at  the 
Tabernacle  or  the  Temple ;  and  that  for 
three  years  this  second  tithe  (probably  not  a 
third  tithe,  as  some  have  supposed)  was  to  be 
bestowed  at  home."  This  quotation  from  a 
previous  writing  of  my  own  sufficiently  indi- 
cates why  the  tithe  system  is  wholly  inapplica- 
ble to  an  age  and  a  country*  which  has  no 
state  church,  and  the  income  of  whose  citi- 
zens is  very  largely  derived  from  other 
sources  than  agricultural  pnroduce,  including 
flocks  and  cattle.  The  principle  of  systematic 
and  orderly  giving  remains.     Tlie  method  is 


wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  age  and 
present  conditions. 

1.  Should  all  prayer  be  made  direct  to  God, 
the  Father? 

2.  Should  prayer  be  made  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  Son,  as  our  Saviour?  What  about 
the  prayer  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  ? 

Prayer  is  communion  with  the  F'ather.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  essence  of  Christ's 
teaching  that  the  form  of  the  prayer  is  un- 
important. We  go  to  him  as  children  go  to 
a  father,  unbound  by  any  rules  of  expression. 
The  significance  of  the  ordinary'  phrase  "  in 
the  name  "  or  '*  for  the  sake  of  Christ  "  is 
that  it  implies  a  spirit  of  consecration  to 
Christ's  work  and  a  desire  for  the  answer  to 
prayer  in  order  that  one  may  live  Christ's 
life  and  carry  on  Christ's  work  more  effect- 
ively. The  phrase  is  valuable  only  as  it  is 
an  indication  of  this  sf>irit. 

LvMAX  ABBorr. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  THE  TRUSTS 

A  POLL  OF  THE  PRESS 


LAST  week  President  Wilson,  in  a 
Message  to  Congress,  touched  upon 
the  subjects  of  interlocking  directo- 
rates, railway  securities,  the  And-Trust  Law 
amendment,  a  Trade  Comm's  on,  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  corporation  directors, 
holding  companies,  and  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  use  certain  evidence  in  suits  for 
redress  against  monopolies. 

interlik:kixg  directorates 

Let  us  take  the  first  proposition — that  of 
interlocking  directorates.  The  President 
wants  legislation  which  "  will  effectually  pro- 
hibit and  prevent  such  interlockings  of  the 
personnel  of  the  directorates  of  great  cor- 
porations— banks  and  railways,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  public  service  bodies — as  in 
effect  result  in  making  those  who  borrow 
and  those  who  lend  practically  one  and  the 
same,  those  who  sell  and  those  who  buy  but 
the  same  persons  trading  >vith  one  another 
under  different  names  and  in  different  com- 
binations, and  those  who  affect  to  comj^ete  in 
fact  partners  and  masters  of  some  whole  field 
of  business." 

Very  well,  remarks  the  New  York  '*  Trib- 


une "  (Rep.),  but  "  whether  a  law  forbidding 
interlocking  directorates  should  be  j^assed 
depends  upon  what  the  law  is  in  detail  and 
how  long  a  time  is  allowed  for  corporations 
to  adjust  their  affairs  in  conformity  to  it.'' 
In  the  same  spirit  the  New  Yofk  "  Sun " 
says  : 

The  notion  vaguely  indicated  by  the  President 
would  turn  business  topsy-turvy,  unless,  indeed, 
it  resulted,  as  seems  highly  probabje.  in  the 
nominal  election  of  representatives  of  real  or 
super-directors  entitled  by  ownership  and  com- 
manding ability  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  con- 
cerns in  question. 

But  the  Buffalo  "  Express  ''  (Ind.  Rep.) 
points  out  the  none  the  less  indisputable  fact 
that  the  unwisdom  of  interlocking  directorates 
has  been  recognized  by  our  biggest  bankers — 
by  the  men  who  have  been  more  "  inter- 
locked "  than  any  others ;  to  which  the 
Philadelphia  "  PubUc  Ledger"  (Ind.)  adds 
that  "  the  prohibition  of  interlocking  di- 
rectorates, unless  too  drastic  in  the  details  of 
its  of)eraUons,  is  a  reform  long  needed."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  St.  Louis  ''  Globe- Demo- 
crat "  (Rep.)  declares  that  "  we  had  already 
recognized  the  principle  of  safety  involved  in 
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f jcr.crf :rL-:  :■  be  s_77C-z-i  -  ti  r-.  "l.  :  r 
their  d'C^cy  z-^^cTZ.  i  -.:.  >i  -^  :rnr  -  1  -  r>/' 
the  zr±>^^rs^Z'^  .-  -  iu-  ci  ->  z \^;  i'  .<  <  .-  c-r- 
vi^i-o  2rA  re^-i:.'  r-  s^-ti  be  r.  c  t*  -:oj.' 
and  incvr-.T^tcr.:.  I  -t  *»  -^e.  rrxrn^  . .  a^  i  ;  .>:. 

THE  ant:-tr"~^t  L\*' 

The  Pre5i-dtr::*s  third  >-^^t-sn-<i  is  {«  "  a 
mt*Tccx'  r.jzz  ie^slanvecc*:'*:::  nr.f  the  exist- 
ing Ann- 1  r^^^i  I^w.*"  El\  >:rr.a:  t  E^rr^ ur.-is, 
the  rcai  a-^:h-*r  or  the  Ar.t-Tr-s:  1^\\.  saiJ 
two  years  aj^o  of  the  ]:'-^n  f-r  ('- 'i^re^  to 
define  m*  »re  ex^c:  ■.  its  c  r*  »%!<:•  ►r^  :  '•  1  >  w  hat- 
e\"er  extent  :hcy  tha^-^e  the  Ltv  they  \\:.I 
spofl  it-  1  Kis  for  the  vimr'.e  reason  that  it 
docs,  in  jjeneraJ  terrr.s.  ai!  :r..it  the  (  onstitu- 
ti*>n  permits  it  to  do.  "  1  ne  Ne.v  York 
**  Eveninji  Fo^t  "  has  mair.taincd  that  a  radi- 
cal or  sweeping  ameRdmeiu  to  the  law  would 
tend  to  weaken  its  t<»rce  and  oniuse  its 
appticadon,  sayinjj  that  •*  such  suij^estions  as 
,that  brought  up  by  Representative  Stanley, 
declarinj^  it  to  api)ly  to  restraint  of  trade  *  in 
any  de^ee.*  would  go  far  towards  making 
its  equal  enforcement  wholly  impossible." 

A    TkAHE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  Wilson's  fourth  proposal  is  to  estab- 
lish an  Inter-State  Trade  Commission,  in  irs 
relation  to  commercial  and  industrial  busi- 
nesses similar  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
C'ommLssion  in  relation  to  the  transi)oriation 
system. 

The  New  York  ••Tribune"  (Rep.)  indi- 
cates its  sympathy  '•  with  the  idea  of  a  per- 
manent commission  to  aid  in  the  enforcement 


xr         *  *,  *e  -'.-'-» -v:.    •'*'.-.'  <<  i  V  ".   j*,x' 

r*-   ^*<**<  :-  ^.i.;       t  i>    ;  jts  ^c  .nv  f^  ^^v 
>i   •%;    :^::    :>?    c^^.  -r^     *'X  c       i^^j.-    ■ 

■I  :^e  '.v-t  .>c  vX^\^  .'•"^  »*  V-  wr.vNi  j^xi  c*^ 

crjL''*t''i  :-^  :*^e    ":xr5N»  .\:  o.v  v^  ji;*.\*     W  \  v 

nfv^  '-I'^v'vvvi.  "*x:^.  Ji,    C'.  '  ^  A"*^  -IS  ;v 
-  cA    \  *:k    *    b.<r"  "<    i  .\K        ,  X'   ,   '  V  ,*  ^ 
rci>?T    be  :jt  -  >   e^t^,^  s-^vvl   x  *^, ,  >fc  \a:   \I^ 
*^:>xi  v\i  >  the  vxcuube  5cv.s:vi  aNv;;  ;V 
Anti- 1  rus:  1  a«r  rs  v>v"o\:>.x  e\  rcnvnt\x  ' 

The  IVesident's  si\:h  s;i<vrs;  .^n  **.^t  ^^^  v 
:>  that  h«\vir.^5:  cv^ivxr^jv^s  s\i  ■  Nf  \v\^^:;v;v\! 
bat  asks  te;uat;veS  \\  .^etSer  ^^  I've  vx^t^v.w  ,  x 
rrrvate  owner^h:;^  ot  r\vw;»;u'.s  vn  Jkv\,,,i  \ 
o^>:^rative  sjtv.r^  o*  inv1u\K.,is  n1\*  1  ;vh 
l;ke\\*^kf  bo  i^r.^h^^.Kx?/'  **  S'\i  we  »x\nvx^ 
the  owners  ot  suvk/'  S*  •ink^^,  ^mx  n  ,'1  tK^i 
vof.";^  i>n\or  m  s^^ver.ti  vn^»^,>*\»;*'v^v  w WS 
o;ii:hi  to  be  indc  x^avieni  of  ojh^  a'UM:vi 
would  cxMistitute  av^aia*  vvv.:u\.  ^^^  iv,Ake 
eltvtion  m  whuh  of  the:n  tlv\  wT,)  o\oxiM" 
their  riitht  to  vv^te  ?  '  1  :>e  x)ue^tu^>^  mvm^s 
to  answer  iisvit.  ivi\ics  tln^  New  Xv^k 
*' Sun  *'  (liuiK  **  I  .u^r  has  kuv^N  Kvn  a 
more  Kh^scIx  c\Muxn\t.\i  o»  nvMO  \i.^  X\  (ous\ 
far-reaching  pn>jHv^»l  \{\^\\\  a  vesuniN  ,usl 
inieliiijeni  ihinkei  ;  for  it  >ivv>  vluv^^^^  ai  llu^ 
ci>nstiluiitMuU  right  of  (he  pix^^vnv  ownei  !\» 
represent  at  ii>n  in  the  n^anavirmeut  ol  h>s  own 
invested  pn>jHTiy." 

One  may  read  in  this  suitge>tion.  Na\>  the 
HutTalo  '•  Express"  (Ind.  Rep  i.  a  leleience 
to  the  dissolution  ot  the  Stand.ud  ih\  c\n\\ 
bination.  •*  in  which  the  o>nttol  ot  subsuh.nv 
oroperties  floated  back  to  the  IuuuIh  ot  the 
men  who  o>ntrolled  the  paient  ouurnt. 
Obviously  individual  contiol  niay  be  ipiite  as 
pernicious    as  ct)ri>oraic   control    through    m 
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holding  company.     If  one  must  be  put  out 
of  the  way,  why  not  the  other  ?" 

CIVIL    SUITS 

The  President's  last  suggestion  concerns 
the  right  of  private  individuals,  alleging  injury 
by  corporation  processes,  to  found  their  civil 
suits  on  the  facts  and  judgments  proved  and 
entered  in  suits  begun  by  the  Government  on 
its  own  initiative  and  won  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  with  an  extension  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  in  such  cases  for  the  benefit  of 
the  private  suitor.  "  *'  Without  considering 
the  effect  of  this  provision  upon  the  legal 
fortunes  of  legitimate  claimants,"  remarks 
the  New  York  "  Sun  ''  (Ind.),  "  it  can  readily 
be  imagined  how  it  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  scurvy  breed  of  professional  litigants, 
blackmailers  of  corporations,  and  speculative 
depressors  of  security  values." 

THE    PROPOSITIONS    AS   A    WHOLE. 

As  to  the  propositions  as  a  whole,  the 
President's  Message  fails  to  p>ersuade  the 
New  York  ** Tribune"  (Rep.)  "that  such 
legislation  is  wholly  necessary  or  wise."  An- 
other Republican  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
*'  Telegraph,"  says  that  the  legislation  is 
*'  certainly  not  urgent  under  the  conditions 
now  existing  throughout  the  country." 

On  the  other  hand,  Independent  Demo- 
cratic organs,  like  the  New  York  **  Times," 
for  instance,  says  that  "the  measures  the 
President  urges  upon  Congress  will  not  alarm 
business.  Though  of  unequal  merit,  none  of 
them  is  disturbing."  To  say,  however,  that 
the  President's  recommendations  are  not 
radical  would  be  absurd,  asserts  the  New 
York  "  World  "  (Dem.)  •**  They  are  radical. 
They  were  intended  to  be  radical.  But  this 
radicalism  is  the  radicalism  of  sanity  and 
justice." 

THE   SPIRIT    OF    THE    MESSAGE 

The  Chicago  "  Tribune  "  (Prog.)  declares 
that  the  most  significant  thing  about  the 
President's  Message  is  its  spirit.  "  Even  a 
year  ago  the  President  would  not  have  made 
an  important  public  utterance  in  this  spirit, 
nor  perhaps  would  the  public  have  been 
ready  to  receive  it  in  such  a  spirit." 

The  Philadelphia  "  Telegraph "  (Rep.) 
says  that  the  President  wants  the  business 
men  of  the  countr)*  to  assist  with  suggestions 
in  formulating  the  new  legislation.  '*  This  is 
at  least  encouraging,"  says  the  "Telegraph," 


"  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  expert  advice 
was  ignored  in  the  preparation  and  passage  of 
the  tariff  and  banking  bills." 

On  this  aspect  of  the  Message  the  Wash- 
ington "  Times  "  (Prog.)  comments : 

For  a  leader  who  has  come  triumphant  from 
so  lonp^  a  string  of  conquests.  President  Wilson's 
spirit  m  his  Message  is  admirable.  He  speaks 
to-day  friendly  words  about  the  monopolists  and 
conspirators  of  yesterday. 

Another  Progressive  paper,  the  New  York 
"  Mail,"  says : 

The  President  has  certainly  created  a  new 
atmosphere.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thou- 
sands of  idle  workmen  throughout  the  country 
and  millions  of  idle  or  profitless  dollars  are 
p^rateful  to  him  for  the  new  confidence  he  has 
instilled  in  business  enterprise. 

THE    president's    LANGUAGE 

Says  the  New  York  "  Sun  :"  "  In  his  own 
unsurpassed  English  President  Wilson  records 
the  change  of  atmasphere  that  means  every- 
thing at  this  time  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States." 

THE    LONDON    PRESS 

The  London  "  Daily  News  "  says  : 

President  Wilson's  hope  that  the  trust  mag- 
nates will  co-oi>erate  in  curbing  their  own  power 
is  too  optimistic.  The  instinct  for  domination 
is  deepl^  rooted  in  humanity,  and  conditions  in 
the  United  States  stimulate  to  an  industrial 
oligarchy. 

Still,  whether  President  Wilson's  expectation 
of  assistance  be  defeated  or  realized,  it  is  right 
for  him  to  make  clear  in  advance  that  his  war 
is  against  anti-social  excrescences  upon  busi- 
ness, not  against  the  legitimate  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual commercial  talent. 

The  London  "  Daily  Mail "  comments  : 

Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  or  more 
heartening  than  this  recognition  of  the  facts — 
that  a  state  of  war  between  the  Government 
and  the  world  of  business  is  unnatural ;  that  the 
temper  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides  has 
changed  and  there  is  litUe  or  nothing  to  prevent 
their  friendly  co-operation  henceforward. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  President  submits  his 
proposals  to  the  judgment  of  Congress  and  of 
the  country  is  certainly  not  one  of  enmity 
toward  legitimate  business. 

The  London  "  Morning  Post  "  says ;  "  The 
university  professor  is  proving  himself  a  prac- 
tical politician  of  the  highest  caliber." 

The  London  "  Daily  News "  concludes : 
*•  President  Wilson's  is  an  excellent  way  of 
going  to  work.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  most  promising  scheme  that  American 
statesmanship  has  taken  up  against  monop- 
oly." 


EFFICIENCY    METHODS    IN    GOVERNMENT 


BY    MARTIN    H.    GLYNN 

GOVERNOR   OF    THE    STATE    OP    NEW    YORK 


THERE  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  '*  business  administration  "  in  the 
cant  sense  and  a  businesslike  ad- 
ministration. A  *'  business  administration," 
when  it  means  anything,  usually  means  the 
administration  of  government  in  behalf  of 
business — sometimes  in  behalf  of  certain 
special  interests.  A  businesslike  administra- 
tion means  the  conduct  of  public  business  by 
the  same  impersonal  rules  and  methods  of 
efficiency  that  prevail  in  private  business. 

I  am  all  for  a  businesslike  administration. 
I  have  already  said  publicly,  and  I  say  again, 
thai  I  would  consider  it  the  biggest  thing  I 
had  done  in  my  term  of  office  if  I  could  help 
lay  the  permanent  foundation  for  a  really 
businesslike  administration  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

We  must  not  be  behind  the  times.  A  new 
view  of  politics  is  prevailing  everywhere.  It 
is  the  social  view.  In  the  past  five  years  the 
times  have  moved  forward  to  the  point  where 
we  are  all  seeing  that  the  rent-players  and 
taxpayers  of  a  community  are  shareholders 
in  a  great  public  enterprise.  They  are  en- 
titled to  as  nearly  as  possible  a  dollar's  worth 
of  government  servk:e  for  every  dollar  they 
spend.  They  have  the  right  to  demand  effi- 
cient as  well  as  honest  management  of  their 
enterprise.  Waste  defrauds  them  as  much 
as  graft.  Elxtravagance  defrauds  them  as 
much  as  theft.  They  have  the  right  to  hold 
their  agents  responsible  for  economy  and 
competence  as  well  as  for  integrity  and  high 
ideals.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  no  public 
servant  can  "  get  by  "  on  the  strength  of  hon- 
esty and  good  intentions.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  shall  be  good ;  he  must  be  good  for 
his  job.  He  must  give  efficient  service  ;  and 
not  only  that,  he  must  keep  the  cost  of  his 
service  within  the  bounds  of  standard  busi- 
ness economy. 

These  new  demands — for  they  are  de- 
mands— arise,  I  repeat,  out  of  the  change 
that  has  recently  come  upon  our  conception 
of  politics.  The  last  vestiges  of  the  aristo- 
cratic or  class  view  of  politics  are  disappear- 
ing before  the  social  view  which  conceives 
oi  government  as  an  enterprise  erected  by 
the  whole  people  and  operated  impartially 
for  their  benefit. 


Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  new  idea  has  reduced  ail  gov- 
ernment to  a  matter  of  business.  Govern- 
ment must  have  a  broader  view-point,  a 
higher  ambition,  more  altruistic  ideals,  than 
any  business,  however  extensive.  Competi- 
tion compels  the  man  engaged  in  business  to 
think  of  himself  first,  and  others  afterwards ; 
those  to  whom  government  is  intrusted 
must  place  the  interests  of  others  before  any 
private  consideration. 

Business  does  not  ask  a  man  to  step  from 
greater  compensation  to  lesser  because  he 
happens  to  be  needed  in  another  field. 
Government  frequently  demands  of  able  citi- 
zens that  they  relinquish  profitable  occifpa- 
tions  because  the  public  service  needs  their 
help.  Government  must  ao  more  than  serve 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  governed ;  it 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the 
morals  and  promoting  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  human  family. 

Business  is  one  thing  and  government  an- 
other, nor  should  our  zeal  for  governmental 
efficiency  confound  them.  Government  is 
expected  to  formulate  public  policies  com- 
petently. There  is  need  at  present  to  work 
them  out  efficiently.  In  the  newer  view,  this 
second  or  administrative  function  of  govern- 
ment is  purely  a  business  concern.  As  such 
the  expectation  is  that  it  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  same  system  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy that  private  enterprise  applies  in  all 
branches  of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  primary  task  of  the  people's  agents 
at  the  present  time  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
of  making  government  square  with  this  new 
view  and  these  new  demands.  It  is  not 
expected  that  we  shall  any  longer  overlook 
any  loss  or  leakage  that  private  business 
would  not  tolerate.  The  people  have  laid 
it  uix)n  us,  as  perhaps  our  first  duty,  to 
remove  the  stigma  currently  put  upon  the 
public  service,  that  ''  private  enterprise  can 
always  do  anything  better  and  cheaper  than 
the  Government."  We  are  expected  to  sub- 
mit to  methods  of  cost- keeping,  accounting, 
organizing,  supervision,  purchasing,  routing, 
standardization,  etc..  such  as  are  approved  in 
the  most  advanced  business  system.  We  are 
expected  to  abolish  unnecessary  jobs,  over- 
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lapping  departments,  bureaus,  and  commit- 
tees. Many  of  these  exist  at  present — 
through  no  one's  fault  in  particular — in  all 
branches  of  our  government,  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal.  X There  is  no  estimating  how 
much  might  be  saved  the  rent-payers  and  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  by  this  one  item 
of  business  efficiency.  No  industrial  concern 
would  tolerate  such  a  state  of  things  twenty- 
four  hours  before  turning  in  for  a  drastic 
reorganization.^ 

I  said  that  it  was  no  one's  fault  in  particu- 
lar that  this  wasteful  overlapping  has  grown 
up,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  must 
not  be  harsh  in  our  criticism.  Judged  from 
our  present  view- point  on  politics,  every  one 
was  to  blame  for  permitting  it ;  but  we  must 
remember  how  new  that  view- point  is.  From 
the  view-point  held  almost  universally  down 
to  1908  or  thereabouts,  no  one  was  particu- 
larly to  blame.  When  we  say  that  ours  is  a 
representative  government,  I  often  wonder 
whether  we  are  aware  of  all  we  mean.  Our 
government — in  fact,  all  government — rep- 
resents or  reflects  the  failings  and  peculiar 
vices  of  its  people  as  well  as  their  distinctive 
virtues.  As  Burke  says,  '*  There  never  was 
for  any  long  time  a  corrupt  representation  of 
a  virtuous  people,  or  a  mean,  sluggish,  care- 
less people  that  ever  had  a  good  government 
in  any  form."  The  prevailing  vice  of  our 
people  was  an  indifference  to  economy  and 
disregard  of  efficiency ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  said,  I  often  marvel  that  our 
public  men  have  done  as  well  as  they  have. 
Political  action  is  only  a  registration  of  the 
people's  will.  Law,  as  Emerson  says,  is 
only  a  memorandum.  The  mode  or  style  of 
political  action  is  a  mere  reflex  of  national 
habit.  Our  national  habit  was  the  supreme 
improvidence  of  a  nation  that  did  not  see  the 
end  of  its  tether  and  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
had  no  end ;  and  this  habit  was  faithfully 
reflected  in  our  modes  of  doing  public  business. 

In  this  way,  largely  at  least,  grew  up  the 
overlapping  that  we  now  see  to  be  so  waste- 
ful and  absurd.  For  instance,  some  matter 
requiring  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
would  come  up  for  consideration.  The  com- 
mission would,  be  appointed  and  go  to  work. 
Presently  another  matter  appears,  closely 
cognate  and  perfectly  well  referable  to  the 
same  commission.  Ten  to  one  nobody 
would  notice,  especially  if  the  two  had  no 
nominal  connection.  No  one  would  detect 
their  similarity  in  substance.  The  idea  of 
efficiency  and    economy  was  not  lodged  in 


the  background  of  any  one's  mind,  always 
prompting  one  to  be  on  the  outlook  for 
such  things.  So  a  new  commission  would 
be  appointed,  and  instead  of  one  commis- 
sion working  on  a  full  job  there  would  be 
two  commissions  working  on  about  half  a 
job  apiece.  In  every  State  in  the  Union,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  we  continually  hav^  two 
or  more  bodies — I  have  been  using  the  word 
commission  in  a  popular,  untechnical  sense 
— engaged  on  practically  identical  pieces  of 
work,  or  pieces  of  work  that  the  trained  sense 
of  an  efficiency  engineer  would  immediately 
throw  together. 

In  most  places,  too — most  States  and 
muncipalities — there  is  the  same  lack  of  busi- 
ness eflftciency  in  the  management  of  insti- 
tutions. Again,  the  blame  can  be  laid  no- 
where but  to  our  national  habit.  One  group 
of  institutions  grows  up,  managed  (and  no 
doubt  well  managed)  by  a  commission  which 
supervises,  purchases,  makes  contracts,  or 
what  not.  'Phen  another  group  grows  up, 
and  another,  each  in  charge  of  a  commission 
that  performs  all  these  functions  separately. 
Wherever  the  reader  lives,  let  him  look  over 
the  management  of,  say,  the  hospitals  and 
charity  organizations  of  his  own  city,  and  see 
if  they  are  not  broken  up  into  separate  and 
independent  groups  with  reference  to  a  num- 
ber of  executive  functions  that  are  common 
to  all.  This,  is  bad  economy.  Purchasing, 
for  instance,  amounts  to  about  the  same 
thing  for  most  of  these  groups  of  institutions. 
There  is  no  such  specialization  in  purchasing,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  that  it  might  not  all  be  done 
by  a  single  purchasing  agency,  and  the  public 
gain  a  tremendous-  economic  advantage, 
precisely  the  advantage  that  any  trust  or 
syndicate  has  over  the  small  buyer. 

Every  department  in  the  public  service 
should  have  a  complete  cost  system.  Keep- 
ing costs  is  the  bed-rock  of  modern  business 
management.  A  cost  system  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  an  accounting  system.  An  account- 
ing system  analyzes  records  ;  a  cost  system 
investigates  and  analyzes  the  actual  work  of 
a  department  and  reduces  every  item  of  it  in 
terms  of  a  standard  unit.  Thus  in  public 
works,  for  example,  in  road-building,  a  cost 
system  would  show  at  a  glance  the  cost  of 
building  a  square  yard  of  road  and  also 
every  item  of  cost  that  went  into  it — manage- 
ment so  much,  labor  so  much,  each  kind  of 
material  so  much,  etc.  It  is  only  by  such  a 
system  that  the  responsible  head  of  a  depart- 
ment can  tell  to  a  scientific  certainty  where 
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to  guard  against  losses,  and,  even  more 
important,  where  to  experiment  with  cost 
reduction.  A  cost  system,  for  instance,  is 
the  only  basis  of  comparison  between  direct 
employment  and  the  contract  system. 

There  should  also  be  a  scientific  system  of 
routing  inter-department  or  inter-bureau  busi- 
ness, so  that  the  resources  of  all  departments 
can  be  available  for  each,  without  any  waste 
of  time  or  energy.  Combined  with  this, 
there  should  be  a  scientific  system  of  inven- 
tory, so  that  all  these  resources  can  be 
immediately  known.  It  often  happens  that 
one  department  does  not  know  what  another 
has.  Frequently  a  department  is  obliged  to 
go  outside  for  some  kind  of  information  or 
service  that  it  might  have  almost  at  its  own 
door.  Inefficiency  in  routing  and  inventory 
is  mostly  resp>ohsible  for  the  endless  delays 
and  aggravating  red  tape  that  Mark  Twain 
satirized  in  his  story  of  "  ITie  Great  Beef 
Contract,"  and,  before  him,  Charles  Dickens 
in  his  sketch  of  the  Circumlocution  Office,  in 
•'  Little  Dorrit.'^ 

Then  there  should  be  efficient  publicity  in 
aH  the  departments  of  government.  Every 
one  who  by  virtue  of  paying  rents  or  taxes 
has  a  stake  in  the  government  is  entitled  to 
know  how  his  enterprise  is  run  and  how 
much  it  costs  to  nm  it.  As  a  rule,  he  can 
find  out  these  things  if  he  has  time  and 
patience  enough,  but  efficient  publicity  means 
that  he  should  have  this  information  in  the 
dearest  shape,  and  also  available  for  him 
when  he  wants  it. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  elementary- 
kind  of  illustrations,  showing  something  of 
what  is  embraced  in  this  new  popular  demand. 
But  I  feel  that  there  is  something  more  to 
be  said.  These  examples  will  be  seen  to 
relate  to  the  practice  rather  than  the  policies 
of  administration.  They  are  examples  point- 
ing to  efficiency  in  what  we  may  call  the 
mechanics  of  government.  In  New  York 
State  we  have  a  Department  of  Efficiency 
and  Economy,  recently  organized,  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  with  such  matters,  and 
it  is  dealing  with  them  exceedingly  well. 
Such  a  department  (I  am  far  from  implying 
that  it  is  closed  to  suggestion  or  advice — far 
from  it  1)  is  presumably  capable  of  standard- 
izing the  mechanics  of  administration  under 
the  administrative  policy  established  by  the 
department  head.  It  is  concerning  the  p)oli- 
cies  themselves,  for  which  the  heads  of  de- 
partments are  alone  responsible,  that  I  wish 
to  speak  further. 


I  want  a  voluntary  advisory  committee  of 
citizens  to  come  forward  and  help  us  make  a 
study  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  these 
policies.  Let  us  have,  say,  twenty-five  men 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  men 
who  have  made  a  life  study  in  one  or  another 
of  the  manifold  forms  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency, to  act  without  pay  as  our  advisers  in 
the  people's  behalf,  in  helping  us  run  our 
offices  on  an  efficiency  basis.  Let  us  have  them 
as  experts  representing  all  the  broad  general 
divisions  of  industry  and  commerce.  Let  us 
have  a  due  proportion  of  theoretical  students 
as  well  as  men  of  practical  affairs.  Let  them 
come  in  and  thoroughly  overhaul  our  systems, 
study  their  needs,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  advice  in  making  them  more  efficient 
and  economical. 

In  this  way,  through  such  a  commission  as 
this,  I  believe  we  could  get  the  best  results 
and  get  them  quickest,  Qn  the  part  of  the 
commission,  too,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  con- 
genial service.  Frankly,  I  think  it  would 
have  an  illuminating  reaction  on  the  members 
of  such  a  commission,  and,  through  them,  on 
the  people.  They  would  know  their  public 
servants  better  by  knowing  something'  of 
their  difficulties  and  perplexities  ;  for  in  these 
matters,  as  elsewhere,  comprehension  is  more 
than  half-way  to  sympathy.  I  venture  to 
say,  with  all  the  delicacy  possible,  that  if  a 
volunteer  commission  should  deliberately  "go 
through '*  our  State  departments,  whatever 
administrative  inefficiency  they  might  find, 
they  would  leave  with  an  increased  respect 
for  the  efforts  that  the  department  heads  are 
making  against  it. 

I  know  these  men,  and  know  how  hard 
they  work  and  how  much  they  want  to  give 
good  service ;  so  I  am  tempted  to  say  a 
great  deal  more  on  this  phase  of  the  subject 
probably  than  good  taste  warrants.  But  I 
think  I  may  say  a  word  about  the  fact — tco 
little  appreciated — that  work  in  the  public 
service,  if  not  siti  generis,  at  least  combines 
so  many  diverse  features  that  the  average 
business  or  professional  experience  does  not 
train  an  incumbent  to  meet  more  than  one 
or  two  of  them  with  the  confidence  of  expert 
knowledge.  Years  ago  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Dooley  commented  on  this  in  his  inimitable 
racy  way.  I  hope  we  are  past  the  point 
where,  as  he  says,  *'  annywan  who  iver  see 
salt  wather  outside  iv  a  pork-barrel  is  dis- 
qualified Vx  a  job  " — in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, for  instance  ;  still,  it  is  true  that  public 
servants  do,  and  inevitably  must,  find  them- 
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selves  confronted  witli  much  work  for  which 
they  have  no  specific  training,  and  against 
which,  therefore,  they  can  bring  to  bear  only 
their  general  good  sense  and  the  net  result 
of  their  general  experience.  One  may  always 
use  one's  self  for  purposes  of  illustration  in 
cases  where  «uch  service  might  prove  deli- 
cate or  disagreeable.  1  was  trained  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  newspaper  man.  I  think  I 
know  something  perhaps  about  efficiency  in 
the  business  side  of  a  law  office  or  a  news- 
paper office.  But  as  Governor  of  New  York 
1  find  many  phases  of  my  official  life  for 
which  my  training  has  not  prepared  me.  I 
do  the  best  I  can  with  these,  with  the  best 
advice  I  can  get ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
claim  that  I  am  making  them  a  model  of 
efficiency.  Now,  if  such  a  commission  as  I 
have  described,  composed  of  men  who  have 
made  such  matters  a  life  study — men  so  ex- 
pert and  representing  so  many  different  angles 
of  vision  that  their  collective  judgment  might 
be  called  complete — if  such  a  commission 
should  come  and  camp  in  the  Governor's 
office,  and  go  over  all  the  lines  and  courses 
of  my  official  life,  giving  me  the  benefit  of 
free  and  full  consultation,  no  doubt  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  serve  would  get  twice  as  efficient 
service  as  I  could  give  them  by  any  other 
aid.  And  what  I  know  to  be  true  of  the 
Governor's  office  I  can  think  of  as  conceivably 
true  in  all  departments  of  the  public  service. 
I  am  a  believer  in  collective  energy — in 
team  work.  No  man  knows  it  all.  No  man 
can  do  it  all.  Putting  a  man  into  an  official 
position  does  not  enable  him  to  know  it  all 
or  do  it  all.     Public  business  being  the  most 


important  enterprise  there  is  and  the  duty  of 
efficiency  and  economy  being  so  imperative, 
no  degree  or  amount  of  expert  ability  is  too 
high  to  be  commandeered  in  a  friendly  way 
into  its  service.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about 
it,  and  I  believe  I  am  speaking  for  every  one 
of  my  associates.  I  believe  in  putting  all 
the  collective  wisdom  possible  in  every  meas- 
ure or  policy.  I  do  not  believe  in  *•  Mr.  A's 
measure"or"Mr.B'spolicy"or''Mr.C'sbill." 
The  measures  that  recently  passed  our  Legis- 
lature, notably  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Bill  and  the  Direct  Primary  Bill,  were  not  my 
bills.  They  were  not  anybody's  bills ;  they  were 
not  known  as  anybody's  bills.  They  were  the 
result  of  long  debate  of  the  best  experts  we 
could  get.  And  it  was  actual  debate.  We 
gathered  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  together, 
representing  the  best  available  knowledge 
both  academic  and  practical,  and  kept  them 
together  in  the  Executive  Chamber  day  and 
night,  like  a  jury,  holding  their  noses  to  the 
grindstone  until  they  worked  out  bills  which 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  a  composite  of 
their  best  opinion.  If  these  bills,  now  that 
they  have  become  law,  turn  out,  as  we  all 
believe  they  will,  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind 
in  any  State  of  the  I'nion,  the  credit  will  be 
to  this  method  of  formulating  them. 

The  volunteer  commission  in  aid  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy  will  be  formed  as  soon 
as  possible.  1  have  taken  this  opportunity 
to  write  about  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  what 
I  can  to  extend  its  basic  idea — the  idea  of 
bringing  the  best  ability  everywhere  into  the 
closest  and  most  helpful  relations  with  the 
public  service. 


MY   CREED 

BY   A.    L.   JOHNSON 

Faith  that  to-day's  deep  sorrow. 
Sore  though  the  heart  may  be, 

Changed  shall  be  on  the  morrow 
As  the  tide  is  turned  at  sea. 

Hope  that  the  joy  of  living 

May  come  to  the  burdened  soul, 

And  peace  of  (jod's  own  giving 
The  broken  heart  make  whole. 

Love  so  serene  in  its  beauty 

May  enter  the  open  door, 
And.  strengthening  the  chords  of  duty, 

Dwell  there  in  peace  evermore. 


THE    REASONS   WHY   THE    COPPER 

MINERS    STRUCK 

BY    INIS   WEED 

Concerning  these  cffecfs  of  anarchy  nutii^afed  by  fendaiism  in  an  American  mining  r^ion 
Miss  IVeed  ivriies  after  making  persona/  oh  sensations.  She  decided  to  visit  the  Michigan  strike 
district  when  she  came  upon  a  half  stunned  youth  in  a  Chicago  station,  with  blood  streaming 
daivn  his  face,  the  result  of  having  been  knocked  doivn,  cut,  and  beaten  by  guards  escorting 
immigrant  workers  to  be  shipped  to  the  copper  country  as  strike-breakers.  These  guards  had 
deliberately  crossed  the  street  and  attacked  this  bo\\  wliose  business  it  was  to  hand  out  cards 
informing  men  of  the  copper  strike.  She  visited  the  train  on  which  these  men  7vere  being  sent^  and 
private  guards  Jorbade  admission  to  the  cars  containing  strike-l*reakers.  No  one  with  humane 
feeling  could  go  to  this  strike  district  u ruler  such  circumstances  itnthout  alert  sympathy  for  the 
strikers.  Miss  Weecfs  understiinding  of  7vhat  this  strike  means  to  thousands  of  miners  and 
their  families  is  obi^ious.  Equally  a*ident  also  is  her  desire  to  present  the  matter  fairly.  Our 
readier s  will  remember  that  Miss  Weed  wrote  an  article^  which  Wtis  published  last  summer,  on 
the  Binghamton  factory  fire  and  its  sigfiifcancc.  Editorial  comment  on  the  Michigan  strike 
will  be  found  on  another  page. — The  EDITORS. 


FROM  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan 
there  stretches  out  into  Lake  Superior 
a  bleak,  rocky  arm  of  land,  dotted 
with  a  string  of  towns  and  camps  buried  in 
snow  from  November  until  May.  This  is 
the  **  copper  country."  For  the  miners  it  is 
a  world  of  contrast.  •  They  leave  the  white- 
drifted  camps  above  and  slip  down  the  dark 
shafts,  down,  down,  a  mile  closer  to  the 
earth's  fiery  center  in  the  oldest  mine,  to  bore 
and  blast  for  copper,  half-clad  and  dripping 
in  these  subterranean  chambers. 

This  vast  layer-cake  of  rock  and  copper, 
with  all  its  gambling  uncertainties,  provides 
the  one  industry  of  this  district,  which  is 
virtually  owned  and  controlled  by  three 
great  interests  :  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  and 
Allied  Mines  (dividends  paid,  1^123,000,000 
to  $124,000,000)  ;*  the  Quincy  Mines  (divi- 
dends paid,  over  $15.000,000) ;«  and  the 
Copper  Range  and  Allied  Mines  (dividends 
paid,  over  $10,000,000). «  The  result  is  that 
they  have  also  virtually  owned  and  con- 
trolled the  fourteen  thousand  mine-workers 
and  their  families.  This  region  resembles  a 
feudal  country'  rather  than  a  republic. 

The  principal  stockholders  are  Kastern 
men  of  wealth,  many  of  them  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  benevolence. 

*•  You'll  never  find  another  camp  like  th's/' 


«  statement  of  James  McXaughton,  Calumet  and  Hcda 
manager. 
'  Commercial  Club  data. 
'  Commercial  Club  data. 


say  the  managers,  paternally.  They  point 
out  the  rows  of  houses  the  companies  have 
built,  the  excellent  schools,  the  numbers  of 
churches,  the  armor>',  the  libraries,  the  bath- 
house in  Calumet,  and  the  plans  for  an 
expensive  hospital. 

From  the  workers'  side,  however,  the  pic- 
ture is  not  so  pleasant.*  The  mining  compa- 
nies will  not  sell  the  miner  surface  ground  on 
which  to  build  a  permanent  home.  He  must 
rent  a  house,  or,  if  he  builds,  risk  building  it 
on  company  land  with  a  short  lease  of  one  to 
^^Q  years.  To  be  sure,  land  may  be  bought 
in  certain  towns,  but  the  miner  points  out 
that  it  is  beyond  his  means.  Thus  the  future 
of  his  very  home  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  manager's  good  will.  He  must  worship 
his  Cod  in  a  church  whose  existence  on  a 
leased  site  rests,  in  the  last  anah  sis,  on  the 
good  will  of  the  operators.  In  (ialumet,  his 
baths  and  his  bo<^ks,  his  hospital  facilities, 
his  militia  practice,  his  six>rts,  and  his  music 
smack  of  the  same  authoritv.  His  children, 
the  coming  generation,  must  get  their  educa- 
tion in  schools  leased  by  the  company  to  the 
State.  The  teachers  are  empl()yed  by  a 
board  in  which  the  voice  of  the  operator  is 
decisive.  Thirty-eight  different  nationalities 
have  worked  under  this  benevolent  paternal- 
ism, yet  the  resentment  created  by  this  con- 
dition is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  nationality. 
Just  as  the  youth  of  each  generation  reach  a 


»  "Survey,"  p.  135.  pars.  S>So. 
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point  at  which  they  no  longer  want  everything 
done  and  decided  for  them,  so  these  workers 
prefer  to  manage  their  lives  and  receive 
wages  enough  to  provide  their  halls,  baths, 
and  amusements,  instead  of  being  presented 
with  them  and  having  gratitude  expected. 

The  visitor  cannot  fail  to  contrast  all  the 
revolt  that  has  been  created  by  this  situation 
with  the  spirit  found  in  the  social  center  built 
by  the  Finns  in  one  of  these  towns,  in  which 
they  have  a  daily  paper,  a  hall,  a  restaurant, 
and  other  social  provisions.*  They  planned 
this  center  and  built  it.     They  love  it. 

The  unrest  and  the  protest  go  deep  into 
the  roots  of  human  nature.  It  has  been  illus- 
trated in  other  industries  in  which  the  owners 
have  tried  this  plan  and  then  felt  incensed 
because  ihe  workers  were  not  perennially 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  houses,  clubs, 
and  baths  that  were  not  their  expression  of 
themselves  but  their  employers'  expression 
for  them. 

Middle-class  citizens  in  this  district  said  to 
me  again  and  again,  '*  You  cannot  possibly 
write  a  fair  account  of  this  strike  because  you 
have  not  seen  how  happy  we  are  in  peaceful 
times.  We  do  everything  for  the  miners.'* 
If  that  is  true,  the  answer  is,  of  course, 
they  do  everything  for  the  miners  but  give 
them  the  one  thing  for  which  American  citi- 
zenship creates  a  demand — representation. 

"  But  they  can  vote,"  was  the  puzzled 
reply.  True ;  and,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  direct  primary,  mine  inspection  is  under 
State  control  and  a  compensation  law  has 
been  secured.  But,  after  all,  that  law  does 
not  greatly  alter  the  conditions  under  which 
these  men  must  spend  their  lives.  It  only 
affects  the  injured,  the  crippled,  and  dead 
men's  wives. 

This  undemocratic  condition  has  for  years 
been  creating  the  spirit  of  unionism,  until 
lo-day  this  region  is  strongly  union  and  one 
of  the  most  consciously  Socialistic  centers  in 
the  I'nited  States. 

So  much  for  background.  The  changes 
asked   by  the  thousands  of  striking  copper 


miners  are 


.  2 


1.  An  eight-hour  day. 

1.  An  increase  in  wages. 

3.  The  abolition  of  the  one-man  drill. 

4  Recognition  of  the  union. 

rwo  subsidiary  grievances  are  : 
1.  Tlie  claijii   that  men  are  not  treated  with 


•  **  Survev 


12S,  |.ar.  10. 


••  Mirvey.    i>.  !/:%,  |«ar.  i'^. 
Commercial  Club  Report,  p.  fi3. 


justice  and  decency  by  the   petty  bosses  em- 
ployed in  the  mines. 

2.  That  the  men  have  no  adequate  way  of 
presenting  grievances  to  the  various  mining 
managers  without  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  minor  bosses  and  undergoini^  discrimination 
and  possible  discharge  for  making  complaints. 

Every  appeal  was  ignored,  and  the  strike, 
voted  for  by  thousands,  broke  July  23. 

The  operators  are  at  last  experimenting 
with  the  eight- hour  day,  but  they  say  that 
they  will  not  increase  the  wages,  that  the 
one- man  drill  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  they 
will  never  recognize  the  union. 

Every  student  of  industrial  conditions  real- 
izes that  men  do  not  subject  themselves  and 
those  they  love  to  the  hardship  of  a  long 
strike  unless  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  conditions  of  labor;  but  it  is  less 
easy  to  convince  the  conservative  reader. 
Prejudice  makes  him  doubt  the  strikers' 
word.  Custom  induces  him  to  accept  the 
word  of  those  in  authority.  The  report  of 
the  *•  Strike  Investigation  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Copper  Country  Commercial  Club  " 
illustrates  this  conservative  point  of  view. 
So  definite  is  their  point  of  view  that  any 
statements  in  that  report  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  interpreted  as 
proceeding  from  bias  on  the  miners'  side. 

In  most  of  the  mines  the  underground 
workers  are  below  from  ten  to  ten  and  one- 
half  hours,  including  time  for  lunch  and  the 
trip  down  and  up.*  Workers  say  they  are 
sometimes  eleven  and  twelve  hours  under- 
ground. In  addition  to  these  long  hours  of 
confinement  there  is  the  added  fatigue  of 
trying  to  change  one's  habits  of  sleep  to  the 
alternate  weeks  of  day  shift  and  night  shift. 
The  possible  eight-hour  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  some  time  there  has  been  a  shortage 
of  several  thousand  workers  in  the  copper 
district.  The  mining  operators  explain  this 
condition  by  saying  that  there  has  been  a 
shortage  everywhere.  The  workers  smile  and 
say  that  the  shortage  followed  the  closing  of  an 
unprofitable  mine,  and  the  consequent  exodus 
of  employees  to  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  whence  they  wrote  back  to  their 
parents,  their  brothers,  their  cousins,  and 
their  friends  in  this  feudal  district  that  out  in 
the  world  there  were  jobs  to  be  had  under 
better  conditions.  Many  more  who  could 
get  away  left.  So  the  eight-hour  conce.ssion 
may  perhajxs  be   interpreted   as  a  realization 

•  ("ommercial  Club  Kei>ort,  p.  79. 
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that  life  must  someh-jw  be  made  more  attract- 
ive if  the  GOpper  coup. in-  is  to  compete  lor 
the  best  class  of  labor. 

.\s  to  the  demand  for  a  three-doiiar  mini- 
mum wage,  which  is  hivy  cents  less  per  day 
than  that  of  uni  m  copper  men  in  Butte,  the 
strikers  point  to  the  steadily  increasing  cost 
of  living,  whiJe  the  operators  pi>ini  to  the 
numbers  of  mines  that  are  not  yet  on  a  pay- 
ing basis  and  say  that  higher  wages  would 
compel  them  to  shut  d'>wn. 

•'Can  mining  speculators  get  their mac'nin- 
er>'  any  cheaper  b>-  that  argument  ?"  asked 
a  local  leader,  *•  llien  what  right  have  the)- 
got  to  sweat  the  risk  out  of  us  ?" 

The  sLx-month  average  from  twent>*-eight 
mines,  compiled  by  the  Commercial  Club, 
g^ves  three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  (net)  for 
miners  and  two  dollars  and  six t)- three  cents 
(net)  for  trammers  ;^  while  many  of  the  pay 
tickets  shown  by  the  miners  record  earnings 
of  fort>'  dollars  and  sixty  dollars  net  per 
month.*  To  arrive  at  the  exact  wage  situa- 
tion in  each  mine  is  extremely  difficult 

One  of  the  sorest  points  with  the  miners 
seems  to  be  the  substitution  of  the  one-man 
drill  in  place  of  the  two- man  drill,  a  machine 
for  boring  into  the  rock  preparator>-  to  blast- 
ing. The  one-man  drill  doubles  the  output, 
increases  the  pay,  and  a/sa  the  labor}  The 
resultant  protest  of  the  miners  seems  not 
to  be  against  new  machiner>'  but  against  the 
sweating  and  greater  disregard  of  life  that 
they  claim  results.  The  miners  jsay  that  only 
the  strongest  of  men  can,  year  after  year,  be 
equal  to  dragging,  lifting,  and  climbing  about 
with  the  one-man  drill,  which  weighs  one 
hundred  and  fift>-  pounds,  and  tending  it  alone. 
When  a  man*s  strength  is  his  capital,  they 
urge  that  he  cannot  afford  to  overdraw  on  it, 
even  for  better  wages.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
them  that,  although  the  managers  say  any  one 
will  help  a  miner  to  set  up  his  machine,  when 
each  miner  is  working  on  a  percentage  basis 
naturally  he  isn't  always  eager  to  take  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  off  his  work  when 
it  is  going  well  to  help  the  other  fellow.  The 
miners  also  maintain  that  the  law  requiring 
such  workers  to  be  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  apart  is  not  always  well 
observed,  and  that  frequently  there  is  no 
one  by  for  immediate  help  when  a  man  is 
injured  in  this  hazardous  occupation.  The 
operators  point  out  that  theirs  are  the  lowest- 


^auc  copper  mines  in  the  worid.  and  :rat 
ihe>e  machines  must  be  used  to  d>ub>  t..e 
ourput  if  these  mines  are  to  pay.  and  sa\  :h.i: 
the  new  dnlis  are  a  bJessing  to  b^»th  owners 
and  workers,  as  pro.*its  are  thereby  increased 
for  both.  The  problem  seems  to  be  that  of 
providing  a  sufficient  number  of  helpers  to 
adjust  the  machine  to  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
age man. 

The  griev'ant.os  against  the  j>ett>*  bosses 
became  intolerable  through  their  driving  and 
favoritism.'  **  1  iie  fivenioHar  boss  "  is  tiie 
man  with  whom  the  miners  come  in  immedi- 
ate contact  and  who  shouts.  "  Hump  ak>ng 
there,  you  !"  The  indiWdual  empk>\-ees  have 
been  belple^s.  "Of  what  use  to  com())ain 
against  a  lx>s^  when  he  can  take  it  out  on 
our  backs  ?*'  tiiey  say.  The  tradition  goes 
that  when  James  McXaughton  took  charge 
of  tlie  g^reat  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  he 
said  tnat  he  would  teach  people  to  eat  pv>tato 
parings.  The  men  say  that  they  have  been 
•*  driven  beyond  anything  human,**  and  main- 
tain that  this  s{>eeding  up  results  in  greater 
disregard  of  life.  A  well-known  Italian  in- 
vestigator who  visited  this  district  sa>*s  that 
so  great  has  been  the  tyranny  of  the  petty 
bosses  that  sometimes  it  has  extended  even 
over  the  wives  and  daughters  of  miners,  and 
this  violation  of  family  kfe  is  an  important 
factor  in  explaining  the  bitterness  of  the 
miners*  stand.  Mr.  McXaughton  tries  to 
prove  the  virtue  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla*s 
entire  record  by  quodng  the  number  of  men 
who  have  been  \\\  the  mines  for  a  lifetime, 
but  no  one  quotes  the  number  of  men  who 
have  been  brought  to  the  surface  crippled, 
crushed,  and  lifeless. 

To-day  the  managers  have  established 
the  '•  open  door  *'  for  men  with  grievances, 
but  *•  Who  dare  use  it  ?'*  the  miners  ask. 
'*  Ever  tr>'  working  under  a  boss  you've  tt)ld 
on  .^"  Obviously,  also,  each  man  would  still 
be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  managers. 

The  strike  itself  was  precipitated  btM'ore  the 
Western  Federation  wanted  it  by  the  burning 
sense  of  s(xial  injustice  growing  out  of  the 
dismissal  of  workers  who  had  tried  to  voice 
their  grievances  to  those  in  authoritv  when 
trammers  in  one  of  the  mines  were  being 
docked  twenty-ftve  cents  for  every  car  under 
twenty  that  they  failed  to  fill.*  The  tram- 
mer's work  is  to  fill  a  car  weighing  nearly  a  ton 
with  two  and  a  third  tons  of  rock,  then  push 


•  Commercial  Club  Rew*rt,  p.  73. 
•"Survey,"  p.  IJ2.  par.  5?. 
'"Survey,"  p.  I. U  par.  68. 


»  "  Survfv."  p.  I  VI.  pars.  7(>  70. 

'  StAtt"uent   c»f    President   ot  Calumet  I  <•  .»!,  \Ve»'e'n 
Fedet.itiiMi  ot  Miners. 
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it  on  a  track  to"  the  shaft.  It  is  a  mule's 
work. 

'I'hc  strike  broke  when  the  operators  re- 
fused to  pay  any  attention  to  the  union  men's 
appeal.  Years  of  smarting  against  wrongs 
made  them  determined.  They  compelled 
non-union  miners  to  stay  out  of  the  mines. 
There  were  scenes  that  resembled  a  Donny- 
brook  Fair.  The  Governor  rushed  twenty- 
seven  hundred  militia  to  the  district;  but  the 
courts  have  been  unable  to  convict  the  strik- 
ers of  such  violence  as  that  with  which  they 
were  at  this  time  charged. 

At  once  at  least  two  detective  and  strike- 
breaking agencies  'Were  employed  for  the 
work  of  **  preserving  the  peace  "  by  means  of 
their  guards,  •*  gun-men,"  and  scum  of  the 
city  slums  and  prisons.  One  of  these  strike- 
breaking agencies  issues  a  prospectus  that 
give»  a  list  of  sixty-nine  strikes  they  have 
broken-  Their-  methods  are  shown  by  the 
records  in  one  of  the  justice  courts.  For 
the  first  week  the  strikers  arrested  and  brought 
in  were  terribly  beaten  up  on  the  way  to  jail. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  America's  citizens 
wake  up  to  the  anarchy  that  results  from  per- 
mitting great  business  concerns  to  ix)lice  a 
tense  situation  with  professional  guards  who 
are  irresponsible  and  who  are  under  the  con- 
stant temptation  to  keep  their  business  good 
by  stirring  up  trouble? 

Again  and  again  these  guards  have  tried 
to  incite  the  strikers  to  violence,  both  by  per- 
sonal affront  and  by  breaking  info  the  won- 
derful tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of  their  sunrise 
parades.  But  no  lengths  of  brutality  daunted 
,  the  spirit  of  these  workers,  led  by  "  Big 
Annie,"  a  tall,  handsome  Croatian  woman, 
who  held  the  flag  across  her  breast  and  defied 
her  assailants  to  kill  her  when  they  beat  her. 
The  guards  have  shot  and  killed  people  both 
in  hot  blood  and  cold  blood. ^  There  has 
been  violence  on  both  sides,  but  the  perfectly 
amazing  thing  is  that  the  miners  have  been 
so  peaceable  as  a  whole  in  the  face  of  so 
much  incitement. 

Some  of  the  best  non-union  miners  who 
could  j^et  away  left  the  district  at  once.  Little 
by  little,  non-union  men  were  guarded  back 
to  work  in  certain  mines,  but  the  almost  empty 
wharves  on  which  used  to  stand  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  copper  at  a  time  have  for 
months  given  mute  evidence  of  the  effective- 

*  Attornev  Kerrsay^  that  te«^timony  broui^ht  ruit  the  fact 
that  thekilfiiiR  »«t  Croatians  came  after  an(i  not  duriini  an 
altercation  provoked  bv^nards  \vh«i  visited  the  Croatians' 
hoiive  t«>^ protest  atjainst  miners  nsinc  mads  across  com- 

>any  properly  around  which  a  j?iiard  line  had  that  day 

'^en  thrown. 


ness  of  the  strike.  The  managers  threw  out 
a  network  of  agents  over  the  country  to  ship 
in  workers.  Under  the  direction  of  John 
Riley  the  union  threw  out  a  corresponding 
network  of  men  to  warn  these  foreigners  of 
the  strike.  Some,  it  is  said,  on  hearing  of 
labor  conditions  in  Calumet,  would  escape 
their  guards  en  rouU.  Others  would  leave 
the  mines  after  a  few  days  and  come  to  the 
union  office,  saying,  "  I  not  know  strike.  I 
not  work  against  union."  Others  say  they 
left  because  they  did  not  like  working  under 
armed  guards.  A  labor  agency  in  the  cop- 
per district,  as  well  as  the  union  men,  tell 
stories  of  foreigners  who  come  into  the  office 
with  their  whole  supply  of  clothing  pulled  on, 
layer  after  layer,  having  left  their  suit-cases 
behind  in  the  camp.  Are  these  stories  sig- 
nificant of  some  of  the  methods  used  to  get 
and  keep  men  to  break  the  strike  1  The 
Inspector  of  Labor  Agencies  in  Chicago  told 
me  he .  had  to  compel  the  agents  for  these 
mines  to  get  out  licenses  so  that  he  could  en- 
force the  law  that  tries  to  meet  the  foreigner's 
right  to  know  the  conditions  into  which  he  is 
being  sent. 

The  struggle  to  administer  justice  fairly  in 
this  long-drawn-out  strike  has  produced  great 
bitterness.  Judge  O'Brien,  whose  father  was 
killed  in  the  mines,  has  stood  for  fair  play. 
For  this  his  life  has  been  threatened  until  it 
became  the  part  of  common  sense  to  employ 
personal  guards.  Social  ostracism  of  the  bit- 
terest kind  has  been  meted  out  to  the  families 
of  lawvers  who  have  taken  strikers'  cases. 

Gradually  the  strike  settled  down  into  an 
endurance  test  for  recognition  of  the  union. 
When  one  understands  the  helplessness  of 
the  individual  workers  in  this  district,  the 
necessity  of  union  recognition  to  secure  some 
balance  of  power  in  this  wholly  unequal  situa- 
tion becomes  apparent. 

Meanwhile  business  was  bad  for  the  trades- 
people. "  It's  funny,"  said  the  hotel  clerk, 
'•  how  quick  the  business  men  changed. 
Before  the  strike  they  said,  '  If  the  miners 
strike,  they're  not  to  blame.  They're  en- 
titled to  a  square  deal.'  But  when  Jim 
McNaughton  said,  •  The  grass  will  grow  on 
your  streets  before  I'll  ever  give  in,'  they 
began  to  change.     It's  funny." 

When  guards  deliberately  shot  into  a  Croa- 
tian boarding-house,  killing  two  men,  wound- 
ing two,  and  powder-scorching  a  baby  in 
its  mother's  arms,  these  citizens  held  no 
mass-meeting.     But  when  a  non-union  house 

(Contiinuii  on  page /•uio-viug  illustrathas ) 


Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 


THE  VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS  IN  JAPAN 

I  calamily  In  Japan,  by  which  nianv  towni  havs  be*n  overwhelmed  and  many  lim  1i»t,  has  rouMd 
athy  ol  the  wotld.    The  jjholognph  ^hnws  the  siilphuious  vipon  ijsing  from  the  aaler  of  "  Aia-San," 
ne  or  the  ]arge»  volcanoes  on  the  island  of  Klushu  In  the  reslOn  ntiere  the  recent  frlffhtful  eruption 
d(  Sakiuashtma  took  place,  and   where  all  the  volcano**  have  been  mors  or  leu  ACUve 
Seeeditoiial  pages  loi  fuiltiei  statements  about  the  J  aianeae  disaster 


ADMIRAL  FLETCHER,  COMMANDING  THE   UNITED  STATES    NAVAL 
FORCE  IN   MEXICAN  WATERS 

Frank  Friday  Fklcher  wa*  born  in  Iowa  In  I8SS; 


BISHOP  GREER 

DiyU  Hummell  Greet  ^Wn  in  West  yirniijia  in  18*1 ;  Kradiisled  from  Waihinpon  College,  Pennsylvania,  in 
ISbi;  bKime  Coadjutor  Bisliop  in  Jinuaiy,  19M,  and  Bishop  in  I9C6 
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i  REVOLUTIONISTS  AT  OJINAGA 

THE  SCENE  OF 


\SPOriTINfi  TilE   KOIXUED  TO  THE  REAR  At  THE  BATTLK  OF  OJIKAflA 


MEXICAN    REKUUEES    C 

WAR   IN   MEXICO 


THE  FIGHTING   MAN  OF  THE   AEROPLANE 
in  English  flyinE-macbiDe  of  recent  couitruction,  nlth  thi  gunner  in  the  m 
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THE  WRECKED  STEAMSHIP  COBEQUID 

he  photograph  wis  taken  shortly  after  the  ve-^sel  «lruck  the  rocki  oi  Trinily  l^di^e,  in  the  Bay  of  Funay,  Nov 

The  iraall  boats  are  encaged  in  re jcuine  passenj.'era  and  removing  (he  marti.    It  wa' at  first  ( -"  ■■- 

and  fiew  could  not  be   saved,  but  Ulei 
painted  out  in  the  editorial  pages  o(  Ih 


THE   DELAWARE   IN   A  FIGHT  WITH   THE  WAVES 

1  while  grapiding  with  their  common  enemy 


CHRISTMAS  IN   ALSACE 

'■  Civil  it  the  oppo'iite  or  military.  i«  it  nnt.  father  ?• 

"  ^'e^,  my  sen ;  and  ci  viiiiatiuii  13  the  opt>o:>ite  of  militarism." 

-Fr.'n,  Simflicissimu. 

THE  ZAilERN    INCIDENT  AS   CARTOONED   IN  THE   GERMAN    PRESS 
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was  shot  into  and  three  men  killed  they 
formed  the  Citizens*  Alliance.  To  some  of  us 
(with  the  trial  that  showed  dynamite  planting 
during  the  Lawrence  strike  to  discredit  the 
strikers  still  fresh  in  our  minds)  it  was  an  op>en 
question  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed. 
But  this  Alliance  heki  monster  mass-meet- 
ings whose  slogan  w^as,  **  The  Western  Fed- 
eration must  go.**  Speakers  anathematized 
this  organization,  the  only  one  to  which 
copper-miners  are  eligible,  and  called  up 
its  turbulent  early  histor}-  in  certain  West- 
ern districts,  without  pointing  out  the  cor- 
ruption, high-handedness,  and  anarchy  of 
civil  authorities  that  accompanied  it.  "  Be 
peaceful/*  said  some  of  the  spellbinders,  yet 
the  effect  of  the  meetings  was  to  work 
people  to  fever  pitch. 

There  were  rumors  of  something  brewing. 
One  village  heard  it  was  to  be  attacked. 
**An  that  day/' "said  a  school-teacher,  **  I 
saw  foreign  mothers  trundling  baby-cabs  and 
guiding  small  feet  across  the  country  to  take 
refuge  in  South  Range." 

That  night  saw  the  first  of  a  series  of 
raids  for  weapons  on  miners*  houses  and 
union  headquarters,  beginning  with  the  very 
village  to  which  those  mothers  had  fled  with 
•iheir  children.  Had  many  guns  been  found, 
4he  fact  would  have  been  heralded  through- 
out the  press.  'I'hat  as  a  result  of  these 
r^s  only  one  of  the  searchers  has  been 
^^'ounded  (when  a  frightened  wife  cried  out 
to  her  husband  to  shoot)  is  fair  testimony 
of  the  strikers*  discipline. 

Then  came  the  short  joy  of  Christmas  Eve, 
when  hundreds  of  strikers'  children  gathered 
in  Italian  Hall  to  receive  the  presents  that 
had  poured  in  from  over  the  Nation,  then  the 
fire  panic,  the  stifling  out  of  seventy-two  lives 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  rows  of  mute  little 
bodies  laid  on  the  pavement  for  identification. 
Just  how  this  panic  started  we  shall  possibly 
never  know.  It  was  natural  enough,  after 
the  experiences  of  the  past  months,  and 
on  the  testimony  of  a  woman  who  said  she 
saw  the  perpetrator,  that  strikers  should 
attribute  the  cry  of  *'  Fire  *'  to  some  one 
on  the  other  side  seeking  to  harass  them, 


but  with  no  imagination  of  such  terrible 
consequences.  It  was  only  natural,  too, 
that  in  their  bitterness  they  should  prefer 
burial  money  from  their  fellow- workers' over 
the  countr}-  to  accepting  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  Citizens*  Alliance,  formed  to  drive 
out  the  Western  Federation  and  thereby 
destroy  the  united  stand  for  better  conditions. 

Then  came  the  night  of  Governmental 
anarchy.  All  the  world  has  read  the  story 
of  the  shooting,  slugging,  and  deporting  of 
Charles  Moyer,  President  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  the  union  whose  weekly 
thousands  enable  the  strikers  to  continue  their 
stand. 

Such  have  been  the  fortunes  of  these  thou- 
sands of  protesting  human  beings  who  have 
asked  Congress  for  an  investigation,^  and  who 
have  always  been  willing  that  their  differences 
should  be  arbitrated  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Governor  of  Michigan, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  is  quoted 
by  the  '*  Survey  '*  as  expressing  '*  regret  that 
the  Governor  and  the  Federal  authorities  had 
offered  their  good  offices  at  mediation,**  say- 
ing that  their  efforts  '•  merely  encouraged  the 
men  to  continue  to  strike." 

On  the  one  side  is  the  newer  ideal  of  indus- 
trial justice  for  the  workers ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  old  American  ideal  that  a  man's 
business  is  his  business. 

This  is  a  picture  of  our  civilization  in  the 
Michigan  copper  country  during  the  winter 
of  1913-1914,  with  needless  suffering,  need- 
less brutality,  needless  deaths,  a  crowded 
prison, '  enormous  business  waste,  home, 
school,  and  social  life  disorganized,  and 
anarchy  rather  than  government.  The  pic- 
ture isn't  very  creditable.  If  some  one  were 
moved  to  change  it,  what  would  he  do  } 

'  Mr.  Gustavus  Meyer,  author  of  '*  The  History  of  (Irent 
Ainerican  bortunes,"  and  a  careful  investigator,  points 
out  that  one  reason  whv  every  effort  has  been  used  to 
block  such  an  investijration  is  because  the  people  whu 
originally  sold  the  lana  for  mines  obtained  it  contrary  to 
the  specific  intention  of  Congress,  which  passed  the  law 
originally  granting  merely  swamp  lands  to  a  canal  con>- 
pany  (see  Annual  Report  for  1885  of  Cieneral  Land  Com- 
missioner Sparks,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  also  House 
Executive  Documents  1885-6,  Vol.  II).  Mr.  Meyer  sa>'s 
that  such  an  invest igatton^would  rai^e  the  question  c»t 
Government  control  of  the  min^s. 


THE    CASE    OF    ANGELINE 


BY    SARAH    CORY    RIPPEY 


ANGFXINE  was  in  trouble.  In  that 
section  of  Chicago  where  Angeline 
lives  girls  are  frequently  in  trouble. 
The  tenements  about  Halsted  and  Maxwell 
Streets  offer  everything  to  make  trouble  and 
little  to  prevent  it.  It  would  have  been  a 
wonder  if  Angeline  had  not  been  in  trouble. 

If  Angeline  had  had  a  home  worth  the 
name,  its  influence  might  have  helped  to 
counteract  Halsted  and  Maxwell  Streets,  for 
even  the  three  crowded,  dark  back  rooms  of 
a  tenement  hold  possibilities  of  homeship 
when  they  hold  love  also.  But  family  love 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist  in  Angeline's 
household.  Sordid  poverty,  drunkenness, 
and  abuse  are  poor  fuel  for  affection,  and 
its  flame  flickered  out  before  little  Angeline 
had  commenced  to  realize  its  warmth.  Other 
babies  had  followed  her  in  quick  succession, 
and  Angeline's  mother  soon  came  to  regard 
her  solely  as  care-taker  of  the  puny,  crying 
brood,  and  prospective  contributor  to  the 
family  income. 

Angeline's  father  was  a  good  worker — 
when  he  didn't  drink.  But.  as  he  fre- 
quently preferred  the  lights  of  the  corner 
saloon  to  the  dreariness  of  the  three  back 
rooms,  the  family  purse  was  seldom  other- 
wise than  quite  flat.  Her  mother's  efforts 
to  plump  it  up  a  bit  with  days'  scrubbings 
were  all  right  so  far  as  they  went,  which  was 
not  far  at  all.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  not  strange  that  Angeline  herself  shared 
the  family  ambition  and  looked  eagerly  for- 
ward to  getting  a  '*job."  To  her  a  job 
slood  for  nickel  shows  and  "swell  clo'es.*' 
All  of  which  just  meant  that  Angeline's 
natural  youthful  craving  for  amusement  had 
never  been  gratified ;  also  that  her  budding 
womanhood  was  finding  normal  expression 
in  a  wholly  commendable  desire  to  make 
herself  attractive.  Trouble  was  creeping 
closer  to  Angeline. 

She  was  just  fourteen  when  she  finally  got 
her  job.  It  was  not  a  very  good  job.  An- 
geline's fitful  education,  pursued  in  intervals 
of  baby-tending,  had  carried  her  only  through 
the  fifth  grade ;  therefore  she  had  only  a 
fifth-grade  mentality.  Fifth-grade  mentali- 
ties cannot  command  high  wages.  Angeline's 
equipment  fitted  her  for  nothing  better  than 
lier  five-dollar  job  in  a  candy  factory.  To 
her,  however,  it  was   a   **gran'  job,"   pos- 
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sessed  of  infinite  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
'*  swell  clo'es  '*  and  fun.  It  might  even  mean 
a  **  fella."  Angeline  never  had  had  a 
"  fefla."  Other  girls  with  **  swell  clo'es  "  had 
"fellas."     Why  not  she.> 

But  Angeline's  joy  was  doomed,  almost  at 
birth,  to  destruction.  When  pay  day  came, 
"  ma  "  demanded  the  entire  contents  of  her 
envelope.  **  Pa "  stood  ready  to  reinforce 
the  demand  with  his  fists.  Angeline  had 
before  felt  the  persuasive  force  of  those 
fists  ;  she  handed  over  the  envelope  without 
a  word.  "  Swell  clo'es  *'  and  nickel  shows 
became  once  more  remote,  but  they  were  no 
longer  impossible*  She  still  dreamed,  with 
this  difference,  that  now  her  dreams  took  on 
an  aspect  of  determination^  Her  brief  con- 
tact with  industrial  life  had  awakened  in  her 
new  impulses  and  vague  longings  and  emo- 
tions, stirrings  of  life  which,  lacking  previous 
outlet,  had  been  crushed  back  into  the 
drudgery  of  every  day.  With  them  came  a 
strange,  unaccustomed  sense  of  power.  She 
would  find  a  way,  somehow,  to  the  "  swell 
clo'es  "  and  the  fun. 

Angeline  at  length  confided  her  difficulty  to 
the  girl  who  worked  next  to  her. 

"  'J'hat's  easy,"  said  Mame,  tersely ;  "  quit 
home."     And  Angeline  quit. 

Mame  directed  her  to  a  rooming-house 
where  she  could  stay  for  two  dollars  a  week, 
and  there  she  settled  herself  and  the  poor 
little  bundle  of  clothes,  anything  but  "  swell," 
which  accompanied  her  flight.  The  five 
dollars  still  seemed  a  fortune  to  Angeline. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  however, 
Angeline  found  that,  save  for  her  independ- 
ence, she  was  no  better  off  than  she  had  been 
at  home.  Car  fares  and  food  had  eaten  up 
what  her  room  rent  left ;  and  still  there  had 
been  no  '*  swell  clo'es,"  no  shows.  But  one 
dream  bade  fair  to  come  true — a  '*  fella  "  rose 
on  Angeline's  horizon.  There  was  no  one  to 
tell  Angeline  that  strange  men  in  rooming- 
houses  must  sometimes  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  unprotected  girls.  For  that  matter, 
Angeline  didn't  even  know  she  was  unpro- 
tected. Her  instruction  at  home  had  been 
solely  along  domestic  lines  peculiar  to  the 
standards  of  Halsted  and  Ma.xwell  Streets  ; 
and  while  her  street  playground  had  given  her 
a  certain  smartness  and  shrewd  wisdom,  it 
had  never  taught  her  that  there  could  be  any 
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reason  why  a  girl  shouldn't  get  a  "  fella  "  in  any 
way  she  could,  or  that  he  might  by  any  chance 
have  motives  less  honest  than  just  to  give  a 
girl  a  good  time.  To  Angeline  the  advances 
of  the  strapping  young  blond  teamster  meant 
simply  the  opening  of  a  door  to  hitherto 
untasted  delights.  That  trouble  crouched 
beside  the  door  she  was  blissfully  unaware. 

But  a  fly  soon  found  its  way  into  Angeline's 
pot  of  golden  ointment.  She  knew  that  to 
•'  hang  on  to  a  fella  ''  a  girl  must  look  "  swell.'* 
Angeline  had  no  swell  clo'es,  neither  had  she 
the  money  to  buy  them,  and  she  fell  into  a 
panic  of  apprehension  and  distress. 

The  blond  teamster  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  a  state  of  mind  which  Angeline 
was  far  too  inexperienced  to  conceal.  It  gave 
him  the  opening  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting.  In  all  seeming  kindliness  he  offered 
to  loan  Angeline  money — till  she  "got 
started." 

Again  there  was  no  one  to  warn  Angeline, 
any  more  than  there  ever  had  been  any  one 
to  warn  her  against  anything.  She  took  the 
money.  Halsted  and  Maxwell  Streets  had 
done  their  worst  to  Angeline — she  had  sold 
herself  to  the  blond  teamster. 

Angeline's  mother,  in  the  meantime,  had 
begun  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  her. 
Not  that  she  was  concerned  for  Angeline's 
safety ,  not  at  all.  Her  anxiety  was  solely 
for  the  weekly  five  dollars  that  Angeline  rep- 
resented. She  needed  the  money,  therefore 
Angeline  must  be  brought  home.  When 
inquiry  among  the  girl's  friends  failed  to  dis- 
cover her,  her  mother  reported  her  disap- 
pearance to  the  police.  She  was  traced  to  the 
rooming-house,  arrested,  and  taken  to  the 
Juvenile  Detention  Home,  there  to  await  her 
summons  to  trial  before  the  Juvenile  Court 
on  a  charge  of  delinquency. 

It  was  an  anguished  Angeline  who  passed 
the  hours  between  arrest  and  trial  ;  an  Ange- 
line who  would  pay,  ere  many  months,  the 
tragic  penalty  of  a  primal  instinct,  blindly 
followed  because  no  one  had  opened  her 
eves  to  that  knowledge  which  means  safety. 
The  full  extent  of  that  penalty  ignorant  little 
Angeline  could  by  no  means  comprehend.  It 
was  the  thought  of  the  Law  that  filled  her 
with  terror. 

The  day  Angeline's  case  was  called,  how- 
ever, the  postman  brought  her  a  note  from 
a  girl  recently  arrested  for  a  similar  offense 
and  released  on  parole.  "  Answer  all  the 
judge's  questions,"  said  the  note,  '•  and  tell 


her  everything,  and  she'll  treat  you  square." 
Angeline  read  and  took  courage. 

She  came  before  the  Court  clad  in  all  the 
pitiful  finery  that  told  its  own  storj*  to  the 
initiated,  to  find  herself  facing,  not  a  harsh 
tribunal  of  relentless  judges,  but  a  gentle 
little  woman  whose  brown  eyes  looked  sym- 
pathetically into  her  own,  and  whose  quiet 
questions  soon  won  from  her  the  halting 
story  of  the  poverty-stricken,  loveless  home, 
the  struggle  for  existence,  the  flight  from  it 
all,  the  job  which  was  to  mean  a  good  time, 
the  blond  fella,  the  destruction  of  her  maid- 
enhood. 

"  Did  no  one  tell  you  these  things  you 
were  doing  were  wrong,  Angeline  ?''  asked 
the  judge. 

'•  Xo,"  sobbed  Angeline,  burying  her  face 
in  her  handkerchief. 

"  Didn't  you  know  you  would  have  to  give 
that  man  something  back  for  the  money  he 
gave  you  ?" 

Angeline  shook  her  head. 

**  Little  girls  who  run  away  from  home  so 
they  can  keep  the  money  their  mothers  need, 
and  live  in  rooming-houses,  and  go  about 
with  strange  men  always  get  into  trouble 
sooner  or  later,"  the  judge  went  on. 

Angeline  threw  back  her  head  defiantly. 
"  1  wanted  to  have  some  fun  I"  she  flashed 
out.     '•  I  nei^er  had  any  fun  !" 

*'  Yes,  I  know,"  sympathized  the  judge. 
"  Every  girl  needs  to  have  fun,  but  it  must 
be  the  right  kind.  There's  fun  that's  good, 
you  know,  Angeline,  and  fun  that's  bad," 

Angeline  hadn't  known,  but  she  was  learn- 
ing now. 

Then  the  judge — who  seemed  not  a  judge 
at  all,  just  a  woman  tr>'ing  to  help  another 
woman — explained  to  Angeline,  very  simply, 
so  her  child  mind  could  comprehend,  the  laws 
she  had  broken,  and  wherein  lay  her  offense. 
It  was  Angeline's  first  instruction  in  woman- 
hood and  citizenship  ;  her  first  glimpse  into  a 
side  of  life  of  which  she  had  known  nothing ; 
her  first  realization  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing better,  somewhere,  for  little  girls  who 
keep  within  the  law  and  try  to  be  good. 

'•  And  now,  Angeline,"  the  judge  concluded, 
*•  would  you  like  to  go  back  home  and  try 
again  V 

All  the  wretchedness  of  Angeline's  four- 
teen dreary,  unloved,  drudgery-filled  years 
was  compressed  into  her  quick,  panic-stricken 
cry:  "Oh,  I  don't  want  to  go  home  I  I 
don't  7vant  to  go  home  !" 

And  so  Angeline  has  gone  to  one  of  the 
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institutions  that  Cook  County  maintains  for 
girls  who  have  slipped  as  she  has  slipp>ed; 
the  Angelines  whom  H?lsted  and  Maxwell 
Streets  and  kindred  localities  have  created ; 
the  disinherited  Angelines  who  '*  never  had 
any  fun."  The  judge  drew  upon  every 
resource  of  her  office  and  of  her  noble  woman- 
'  hood  to  **  treat  square "  this  child  whom 
society  in  the  large  had  neglected.  But  the 
law  is  of  necessity  a  corrective  institution. 
What  the  case  of  Angeline  called  for  was  not 
correction  but  prevention.  Angeline  had 
been  forgotten  just  when  she  most  needed 
remembering. 

It  was  the  Angelines  of  Chicago  who 
gradually  convinced  Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinck- 
n^y,  Chief  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  of  the  need 
of  a  court  presided  over  by  a  woman  for  the 
trial  of  girl  offenders  only.  Not  that  he 
believed  such  a  court  would  be  in  any  sense 
a  cure  of  the  conditions  that  produce  these 
Angelines,  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere ;  it  was 
just  that  he  had  a  prevision  of  the  gleam  of 
light  it  might  throw  upon  the  girl  problem — 
a  gleam  which  could  flash  only  from  a  woman's 
understanding  of  a  girl's  wrongs  and  needs 
and  impulses  and  temptations. 

The  judge  also  believed  that  to  oblige  a 
girl  to  tell  the  stor>'  of  her  downfall  (most 
girl  delinquents  are  offenders  against  sex)  to 
a  man,  however  wise  or  sympathetic  he 
might  be,  could  only  help  to  destroy  such 
modesty  as  her  experience  might  have  left 
her.  And  of  course  there  was  always  pres- 
ent the  difficulty  of  getting  her  to  tell  her 
story  to  him  at  all.  A  girls'  court  would,  he 
thought,  teach  such  delinquents  that  there 
are  some  matters  which  are  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  or  before  men,  or  even  to  be 
spoken  of  at  all,  save  in  hushed  whispers  of 
shame.  This  would  help  the  Angelines  to 
realize,  he  believed,  how  the  world  looks 
upon  such  offenses. 

The  wisdom  of  Judge  Pinckney's  convic- 
tion has  been  amply  proved  by  the  results  of 
Miss  Bartelme's  work  in  the  months  since  she 
assumed  charge  of  the  Girls'  Court,  March 
3,  1913.  That  she  has  won  in  so  compara- 
tively short  a  time  a  reputation  for  treating 
offenders  "  square  "  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  could  any  word  of  mine  of  the  quality 
of  womanhood  which  drew  Judge  Pinckney's 
choice  toward  Mary  M.  Bartelme  when  a 
judge  was  to  be  chosen  for  the  unique  and 
newly  created  court.  Miss  Bartelme's  genius 
has  turned  a  court-room  into  a  family  confer- 


ence chamber,  in  which  offender  and  offended 
ag^nst  are  given  an  equally  fair  hearing,  and 
has  softened  the  stem  features  of  the  law 
into  an  aspect  of  friendliness — ^yes,  and  of 
love. 

Miss  Bartelme  knows  law,  but,  what  is 
even  more  important  in  this  particular  phase 
of  it,  she  knows  children.  Before  studying 
for  her  profession  she  taught  for  eight  years 
in  the  primary  grades  of  Chicago's  public 
schools.  Afterwards,  in  1897,  she  was  ap- 
pointed Public  Guardian  of  Cook  County. 
The  four  thousand  and  more  children  whose 
affairs  she  handled  in  that  capacity,  until  the 
exactions  of  her  court  work  made  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  resign,  last  July,  looked  upon 
her  rather  as  a  mother  than  as  a  guardian,  so 
winning  was  she,  so  friendly,  so — well, 
motherly.  And  no  one  can  mother  four 
thousand  children — really  mother  them  — 
without  getting  intimate  and  invaluable  light 
on  child  character  and  needs  and  tempera- 
ment. 

All  the  concentrated  power  of  this  light 
Miss  Bartelme  has  brought  to  a  focus  on  the 
Girls'  Court.  T'o  see  her  at  her  work  among 
these  children  of  the  darkened  ways  is  to  gain 
a  new  knowledge  of  patience  and  forbearance 
and  self-control ;  to  be  stirred  to  fresh  im- 
pulses of  tenderness  and  gentleness  in  'judg- 
ment ;  to  learn  anew  that  love  is  indeed  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  For  "  it  takes  love  to 
do  this  work,"  says  Miss  Bartelme,  *'  and 
more  love,  and  then  still  more.  We  shouldn't 
get  anywhere  without  it." 

But  Miss  Bartelme  alone  cannot  love  girls 
into  the  light.  Neither  can  those  who  work 
with  her,  nor  the  occasional  privileged  visitor 
who  goes  out  from  the  court  to  spread  the 
gospel  which  is  in  practice  there.  Every 
spark  of  love  for  human  kind  in  every  heart 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
the  delinquent  girl.  Preventive  philanthropy, 
promoted  by  awakened  public  interest  and 
sentiment,  alone  can  create  the  new  condition 
of  things  which  must  prevail  if  the  coming 
generation  is  to  be  saved  for  respectable 
home-making  and  honest  citizenship. 

The  public  is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Girls'  Court.  No  one  is  present 
who  can  confront  a  girl  later  on  with  her  past 
shame,  thus  perhaps  destroying  her  chances 
of  a  useful  womanhood.  No  man,  unless  he 
is  a  witness,  is  ever  allowed  in  the  court-room. 
The  girl's*  record,  the  testimony,  and  every- 
thing bearing  on  her  case  are  kept  sacred  from 
public  inspection,  and   every  protection  pos- 
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sible  to  the  law  is  thrown  about  her ;  even- 
help  the  law  can  offer  to  retrieve  her  mistake 
is  hers  for  the  taking.  This  much  and  no 
more  can  the  Girls'  Juvenile  Court  do  for  its 
delinquent  charges.  It  is  that  big  body  back 
of  the  law — the  public — that  must  see  that 
these  children  are  "  treated  square." 

The  most  important  contributing  causes  of 
girl  delinquency — virtually  only  another  word 
for  immorality — have  been  adequately  sum- 
marized by  a  body  of  social  workers,  of  which 
Miss  BartelmQ  was  one,  as :  weakness  of 
mind  and  will ;  individual  temperament ;  im- 
moral associates  :  lack  of  ethical  or  religious 
training ;  injurious  home  influences  ;  cramped 
living  accommodations,  rendering  privacy 
difficult ;  lack  of  industrial  efficiency ;  idle- 
ness ;  unwillingness  to  accept  available 
employment ;  love  of  finery  and  pleasure  ; 
unwholesome  amusement;  and  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  social  temptations.  Many 
of  these  conditions  were  operative  in  the  case 
of  Angeline. 

According  to  the  best  judgment  of  these 
workers,  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  low  wages  are  a  direct  cause  of 
loss  of  virtue.  Observation  leads  them  to 
the  belief  that  "it  is  usually  the  low  wage  of 
the  parent  or  person  supporting  the  family, 
resulting  in  a  low  standard  of  living,  which 
includes  inability  to  give  proper  training  to 
children,  as  well  as  insufficient  living  accom- 
modations and  the  evil  social  influences  arising 
therefrom."  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
work  with  the  delinquent  girls  that  it  is  almost 
unheard  of  for  girls  to  start  to  do  wrong  for 
money.  The  girl  who  sells  her  virtue  in  order 
to  support  her  family,  as  she  sometimes  does, 
belongs  in  a  class  by  herself.  Among  the 
others  it  is  usually  what  these  pitiful,  tempted 
children  call  love  that  presses  the  wedge  into 
the  opening  to  vice  created  by  the  low  stand- 
ard of  family  living.  This  was  true  in  the 
case  of  Angeline.  The  mating  instinct  comes 
early  to  the  slum  girl.  Overdeveloped  physi- 
cally, as  she  frequently  is,  while  at  the  same 
time  undeveloped  mentally,  uninstructed,  and 
with  no  knowledge  of  control  of  self,  her 
impulses  drive  her  to  acts  impossible  to  the 
girl  whose  parents  have  surrounded  her  with 
every  safeguard  that  loving  care  can  devise. 
Angeline's  frank  longing  for  a  •'  fella  "and  its 
results  will  be  duplicated  and  reduplicated 
wherever  Angeline's  environment  exists. 

Numerous  remedial  agencies  are  in  opera- 
tion to  save  the  delinquent  girl,  with  the  in- 
different success  that  usually  attends  dosing 


to  relieve  effects  instead  of  eradicating  the 
cause.  The  corrective  insritution  no  doubt 
has  its  uses,  but  to  isolate  a  girl  in  an  institu- 
tion is  hardly  to  prepare  her  for  community 
life  when  she  comes  out.  Miss  Bartelme 
turns  to  the  institution  only  as  a  last  resort, 
preferring  to  give  her  charges  a  chance 
to  develop  initiative,  which  the  institution 
destroys,  in  the  struggle  to  make  good  in  the 
stream  of  life,  under,  of  course,  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  the  Court  through  its  pro- 
bation officers.  If  it  is  possible,  and  best,  to 
let  a  girl  return  home,  thus  preserving  the 
natural  relationship  between  parent  and  child. 
Miss  Bartelme  does  so.  Otherwise  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  place  her  in  a  private  home, 
where  she  may  either  be  a  boarder  or  work 
for  a  wage.  There  is,  by  the  way,  sad  dearth 
of  homes  opened  to  the  Angelines.  The 
quality  of  mercy  for  the  delinquent  girl  is  still 
'*  strained." 

So  much  for  the  delinquent  Angelines. 
It  is  about  the  Angelines  before  they  become 
delinquent  that  social  workers  are  growing 
more  and  more  concerned.  What  can  be 
done  to  offset  the  contamination  of  their 
present  environment  and  prepare  them  to 
make  stanch,  good-citizen-producing  homes 
in  the  future  ?  For  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  bad  can  be  eradicated  only  by  bring- 
ing in  the  good ;  that  the  only  lasting  benefit 
must  come  from  prevention.  Just  what 
shall  we  do  to  "  treat  rquare  "  these  little 
ones  within  our  gates  J 

Miss  Bartelme  has  a  fivefold  answer  to 
this  question : 

1.  Establish  more  public  playgrounds,  and 
have  dance-halls  supervised  by  policewomen. 
Policewomen,  Miss  Bartelme  believes,  can 
render  invaluable  service,  not  by  exercising 
the  functions  of  regular  policemen,  but  as 
official  chaperons  of  boys  as  well  as  of  girls. 

2.  Make  the  school  a  social  center,  where 
parents  and  children  can  take  their  pleas- 
ures together  and  develop  mutual  interests. 
This  would  enable  foreign  parents  to  learn 
American  ways,  and  so  better  to  understand 
their  American-born  children  and  share 
their  view-point.  Anything  which  makes  for 
community  of  family  interest  increases  the 
solidarity  of  the  home. 

3.  Raise  the  compulsory  education  age 
limit  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  Delinquency 
is  more  likely  to  occur  between  those  years 
than  at  any  other  period.  This  is  the  crucial 
time  in  a  girPs  life.  She  is  just  beginning 
to  feel  her  powers.     New  experiences,  phys- 
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ical  and  spiritual,  are  cominp;  to  her ;  and 
with  them,  new  temptations.  She  can  be  better 
safeguarded  in  school  than  in  either  factory 
or  store,  and  she  also  needs  for  her  better 
physical  development  the  vitality  which  she 
would  otherwise  be  exhausting  in  work. 
Records  show  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
delinquent  gprls  are  in  school. 

During  these  additional  two  years  Miss 
Bartelme  suggests  that  girls  be  taught  things 
that  will  be  valuable  in  home-making,  for  the 
betterment  of  their  present  homes  as  well  as 
for  the  creating  of  possible  homes  of  their 
own.  M^ith  the  lessons  in  practical  house- 
keeping must  also  go  instruction  in  simple, 
wholesome  cookery,  and  in  sewing. 

Vocational  training  comes  in  here,  too. 
Angeline  at  sixteen,  and  fitted  for  some  call- 
ing suited  to  her  talents  and  ability,  need  not 
have  worked  for  five  dollars  a  week  in  a 
candy  factorj*. 

4.  Teach  sex  hygiene  in  the  schools.  This 
has  recently  been  tried  experimentally  in 
Chicago. 

5.  Educate  boys  in  self-respect  and  in 
respect  for  girls  and  women. 


All  of  these  constructive  measures  must, 
however,  be  strongly  infused  with  some 
element,  spirit — call  it  what  you  will — which 
will  create  that  within  the  girl  by  which 
she  must  inevitably  save  herself.  No  indi- 
vidual or  agency  can  impose  morality  on  her, 
any  more  than  culture  can  be  imposed  on 
her.  Society's  part  in  girl  conservation  is  to 
surround  her  with  influences  which  shall 
implant  and  nourish  in  her  soul  the  love  of 
struggle,  that  empowerment  which  shall  lift  her 
above  her  environment,  set  her  feet  steadfastly 
on  solid  ground,  and  then  hold  her  there. 

The  Girls'  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago  has 
one  message  for  you  to-day.  It  is  this : 
Make  the  problem  of  the  delinquent  girl  your 
problem.  Perhaps  it  is  only  because  Provi- 
dence has  placed  you  where  you  are  that  the 
case  of  Angeline  is  not  the  case  of  your  own 
little  g^rl.  Perhaps  you  have  even  been  placed 
there  just  that  you  might  reach  down  out  of 
your  own  security  and  help  make  safe  the 
little  Angelines  of  the  darkened  way.  To  be 
sure,  it  takes  "  love,  and  more  love,  and  then 
still  more."  But  isn't  even  one  life  saved  to 
honorable  womanhood  worth  the  expenditure  ^ 
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PROBABLY  no  provision  of  the  new 
income  tax  law  has  provoked  such 
widespread  and  fundamental  criticism 
as  has  the  high  exemption.*  The  law  of 
1894  also  provided  for  a  $4,000  exemption, 
and  it  was  assaulted  in  Congress,  in  the 
courts,  and  in  the  press  of  the  country  by  the 
ablest  and  most  eminent  spokesmen  that  the 

»  "  T/ig  exemption  "  in  this  article  has  primary  reference 
t«»  the  *4,()00  abatement.  Though  the  law  speaks  of  the 
53.000  deduction  which  is  to  be  allowed  unmarried  indi- 
viduals as  if  it  were  the  normal  exemption,  nevertheless, 
tl)f  f4,0(X)  exemption  which  is  allowed  married  couoles 
\vill  be  so  much  more  common  in  the  operation  of  the  law 
that  it  might  be  spoken  of  more  properly  as  t/tc  exemo- 
tion.  In  referring  to  these  exemptions,  the  law  itself 
uses  both  the  terms  "deductions"  and  "exemptions." 
It  would  probably  be  less  confusing  if  it  used  the  English 
term  "  abatement,"  and  confined  the  use  of  "  deductions  " 
to  deductions  for  expenses  and  similar  items,  and  used 
the  term  "  exemptions  "  in  reference  tf)  incomes  which  are 
wholly  exempt  on  account  of  their  source  rather  than  on 
account  of  their  amount,  namely,  those  from  Government 
Ixmds,  State  and  local  Government  employment,  agricul- 
tural labor  and  similar  nonprofit-making  organizations, 

etc. 

In  this  connection  it  maybe  added  that  there  is  some 
difference  of   interpretation   of   the    law  relative  to  the 


opponents  of  the  tax  could  secure.  It  is  too 
early  as  yet  to  know  to  just  what  lengths 
attacks  upon  the  new  law  will  go,  but  already 
legal  proceedings  have  been  begun  upon  the 
ground  that  it  violates  the  Constitutional 
provisions  that  were  intended  to  safeguard 
private  property. 

The  exemption  is  criticised  as  having  the 
effect  of  making  the  tax  a  class  tax  upon  the 

amounts  of  exemptions  allowed.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  to  whom  is  delegrated  the  interpretatitm 
of  the  law,  the  chief  author  of  the  mcome  tax  section,  and 
others  have  construed  it  to  mean  that  both  husband  and 
wife  living  together  may  not  have  e.xemption^^  airgregating 
more  than  $4.(XX)  from  tneir  combined  net  incomes.  Some 
lawyers,  however,  construe  it  to  mean  that  husband  and 
wife  may  each  claim  an  exemption  of  f3,0(X),  and  that 
either  (not  both)  mav  claim  $\,(m  additional,  making 
possible  an  agpegate  abatement  of  #7.000  for  both.  The 
phraseology  ofthe  law  as  it  stands  is  certainly  ambiguous, 
as  was  not  the  case  with  reference  to  this  provision  in  the 
original  bill  and  even  in  some  of  the  amendment^.  The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  now  giving  this 
matter  further  consideration,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
require  a  a>urt  decision  or  an  amendment  to  settle  it 
finally.  As  menti»>ned  above,  the  present  article  follows 
the  interpretation  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  expressed 
intent  of  the  author. 
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rich,  one  that  is  voted  by  the  masses  who  do 
not  pay  it,  and  who  consequently  will  take 
little  interest  in  Governmental  extravagance 
and  who  will  demand  increased  paternalism 
because  the  burdens  of  expense  will  fall 
entirely  upon  others.  Not  only  will  the  Gov- 
ernment be  required  to  do  more  for  the  indi- 
vidual citizens,  but  at  the  same  time  swollen 
incomes  will  be  checked  and  distributed. 
That  is,  an  income  tax  with  progressive  rates 
and  such  high  exemptions  is  criticised  as 
being  Socialistic  in  the  extreme. 

For  somewhat  similar  reasons  the  law  has 
been  criticised  as  levying  a  class  tax  upon 
industry  and  commerce  while  exempting  agri- 
culture. Furthermore,  it  has  been  bitterly 
assailed  as  a  sectional  tax  laid  by  the  West 
and  South  upon  the  East,  particularly  upon 
New  York  City.  Thus  it  is  asserted  that  it  is 
not  only  unjust,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it 
tends  to  create  and  widen  gulfs  between 
classes  and  sections  instead  of  promoting 
social  and  National  harmony. 

The  rich  are  not  alone  in  the  belief  that 
the  high  exemption  is  unwise  and  unjust. 
Many  others  whose  incomes  fall  within  the 
exemption  admit  that  each  individual  should 
share  the  tax  in  proportion  to  his  ability, 
however  small  that  may  be.  But,  obviously, 
not  many  members  of  the  latter  class  are 
active  in  their  advocacy  of  lower  exemptions. 

A  study  of  the  forces  which  have  been* 
agitating  and  working  for  an  income  tax  for 
at  least  a  third  of  a  century  will  confirm  the 
opinion  that  there  is  much  truth  at  the  bases 
of  these  criticisms.  Such  a  study  will  include 
the  granger,  silver,  anti-trust,  and  other  West- 
ern Populistic  movement^  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  as  well  as  the  pronounced 
Socialistic  and  allied  tendencies  of  more  recent 
years.  It  will  include  a  survey  of  the  actions 
of  both  National  and  State  leii:islatures  with 
reference  to  this  and  similar  measures.  Par- 
ticularly it  will  take  notice  of  the  class  and 
sectional  alignment  with  regard  to  the  nullifi- 
cation of  the  1894  law  and  the  ratification  of 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment. 

If  we  compare  the  exemption  of  our  new  law 
with  the  exemptions  of  the  Civil  War  period  or 
with  those  of  other  countries,  we  are  further 
convinced  of  its  unusual  height.  The  law  of 
1861,  which,  however,  was  never  put  into 
force,  provided  for  an  exemption  of  $800 ; 
the  law  of  1862,  which  superseded  it,  put 
the  exemption  at  $600 ;  the  law  of  1867 
raised  it  to  $1,000:  and  that  of  1870  raised 
it  still  further  to  $2,000.    The  relatively  new 


Wisconsin  income  tax,  which  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful general  State  income  tax  of  impor- 
tance now  in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
exempts  only  $800  for  an  individual  and 
$1,200  for  married  couples. 

The  English  law  does  not  provide  for  a 
uniform  exemption,  or  *'  abatement,"  as  it  is 
called  there,  upon  all  incomes  regardless  of 
their  amount,  but  decreases  the  abatement  as 
the  amount  of  income  increases.  The  largest 
abatement  is  ;^160  ($800).  and  is  allowed 
only  upon  incomes  which  do  not  exceed  ;^400 
($2,000).  For  incomes  totaling  between  ;f  400 
and  ;^500  the  abatement  is  ;^150  ;  for  those 
between  ;f500  and  ;f600,  it  is  £120  \  and 
for  those  between  ;f600  and  ;£'700  it  is 
;^70.  Incomes  in  excess  of  ;f  700  ($3,500) 
are  allowed  no  abatement.  'I'o  persons  with 
incomes  not  exceeding  ;^500  an  additional 
abatement  of  ;^10  is  {permitted  for  each  child 
under  sixteen.  Additional  allowances  are 
made  also  for  insurance  premiums,  hospital 
charges^  and  other  expenses  which  it  is 
thought  should  not  be  discouraged. 

In  Prussia  900  marks  ($214)  is  exempt, 
and  if  a  person  is  assessed  for  a  taxable 
income  of  not  over  $3,000  marks  ($714).  he 
is  allowed  a  deduction  of  50  marks  ($12)  for 
each  child  under  fourteen,  or  for  each  relative 
that  he  is  legally  bound  to  support.  In  case 
the  income  is  between  3,000  and  6,500 
marks  there  is  a  reduction  of  one  grade  in 
the  progressive  rate  if  three  or  four  children 
or  relatives  have  to  be  supported,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  two  grades  if  the  number  is  five  or  more. 

l<\  Austria  the  regular  abatement  is  1,200 
kronen  ($240)  ;  in  Norway,  1,000  kroner 
($268)  ;  in  Italy,  400  lire  ($77.20)  :  in  New 
Zealand,  ;f300  ($1,500)  ;  in  New  South 
Wales.  ;£'200  ;  and  in  Queensland,  ;f  200  if 
the  income  is  entirely  from  personal  exertion. 

These  exemptions  are  fairly  typical  of  the 
regular  abatement^  elsewhere,  but  most  coun- 
tries allow  additional  deductions  and  other 
variations  for  dependent  children  and  rela- 
tives, life  insurance,  sickness,  etc.,  and  most 
of  them  differentiate  between  earned  and 
unearned  incomes.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  $3,000  and  $4,000  exemptions  of  our 
new  income  tax  law  are  comparatively  high. 

But  notwithstanding  this  relative  height, 
and  although  the  many  unfavorable  criticisms 
contain  much  of  truth,  nevertheless  some- 
thing may  be  said  in  justification  of  the  exemp- 
tions as  they  are. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  answer  to  criii- 
cisms  is  that  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
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United  States  is  higher  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, hence  the  differences  in  the  exemptions 
are  not  really  so  great  as  they  appear.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this  contention,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  abatements  elsewhere  are 
highest  in  the  countries  having  the  highest 
standards  of  living.  A  similar  tiisparity  is 
involved  when  we  compare  the  present  ex- 
emptions with  those  of  1894  and  of  the  Civil 
War  period ;  $4,000  has  little  more  pur- 
chasing power  now  than  $2,500  had  in 
1894.  Furthermore,  the  taxes  of  the  Civil 
War  were  emergency  measures,  and  hence 
necessarily  more  severe.  Similarly,  the  de- 
mand for  National  revenue  even  in  times  of 
l^eace  is  much  more  easily  met  in  the  United 
States  than  in  most  foreign  countries.  During 
much  of  our  protective  regime  we  have  been 
embarrassed  with  surpluses  quite  as  much  as 
with  deficits. 

Perhaps  the  charge  which  has  been  pushed 
most  vigorously  and  persistendy  is  that  the 
high  exemption  makes  the  new  measure  an 
unjust  tax  upon  the  rich.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  it  is  a  class  tax.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  his  recent  estimates 
calculates  that  it  will  be  paid  by  524,000 
individuals  and  150,000  corporations.  This 
means  that  the  tax  falling  directly  upon  indi- 
vidual incomes  will  affect  about  one  family  in 
every  forty.  It  is  impossible  to  reckon  mt\\ 
any  degree  of  accuracy  how  many  additional 
families  will  be  affected  indirectly  by  the  tax 
upon  corporations.  But,  with  all  due  allow- 
ances, most  of  the  tax  will  be  paid  by  the  rich. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  the  new  income  tax  is  a  supple- 
mentary rather  than  an  exclusive  source  of  Na- 
tional revenue.  According  to  estimates,  it  will 
raise  only  about  a  seventh  of  the  total  revenue 
(excluding  postal  receipts)  and  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  the  customs  receipts, 
even  under  the  lowerecf  tariff  rates.  The 
new  tariff  schedule,  though  less  objectionable 
than  previous  ones,  is  nevertheless  a  class  tax 
which  falls  with  greater  weight  upon  the  poor 
and  middle  classes  than  up)on  the  rich.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  excises  that  produce  most 
of  the  remaining  revenue.  Hence  equity 
calls  for  an  offsetting  class  tax  which  will 
reach  ability  not  reached  by  the  indirect  taxes 
and  which  at  the  same  time  will  lighten  the 
burden  now  falling  upon  the  masses.  The 
lowering  of  the  tariff  rates  upon  necessities 
and  the  establishment  of  the  present  income 
tax  work  in  a  twofold  way  toward  the  equali- 
zation of  burdens. 


The  present  inequity  as  regards  small 
property  owners  is  increased  by  State  and 
local  taxes,  most  of  which  fall  upon  them 
in  the  majority  of  the  commonwealths.  This 
is  particularly  true  as  regards  owners  of  real 
estate  and  other  tangible  property.  This 
last-mentioned  fact  is  a  partial  justification  of 
an  exemption  high  enough  to  pass  over  most 
agricultural  incomes. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  objection  that 
the  masses  will  take  little  interest  in  Govern- 
mental extravagance  because  they  pay  none 
of  the  new  tax.  but  the  same  objection  is 
almost  equally  strong  as  regards  the  tariff  so 
far  as  any  practical  effects  are  concerned. 
State  and  local  revenues  are  raised  lai^ely 
by  direct  taxes  in  most  commonwealths,  but 
even  in  such  cases  exp>enditures  seem  to  be 
accompanied  by  about  as  much  extravagance 
and  graft  as  in  the  case  of  Federal  finances. 
There  are  numerous  exceptions,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  local  units,  but  in  neither 
Nation  nor  State  does  the  individual  tax- 
payer as  such  have  sufficient  interest  to  cause 
or  justify  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
an  effective  protest.* 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
claim  that  most  of  the  income  tax  will  be  p^id 
by  the  East.  Of  the  total  amounts  raised 
by  the  Civil  War  income  taxes,  approximately 
the  following  percentages  were  paid  by  differ- 
ent States : 

Per  cent. 

New  York 29-39 

Pennsylvania 13-15 

Massachusetts 10-14 

Ohio 4-8 

Illinois 3-6 

New  Jersey 3-5 

California 3-5 

The  statistics  gathered  in  connection  with 
the  corporation  excise  tax,  census  rep)orts, 
and  other  information  which  we  have  indi- 
cate the  same  general  sectional  distribution  of 
wealth  at  the  present  time,  though,  of  course, 
there  are  numerous  variations. 

But  though  it  is  true  that  the  Elast,  and 
particularly  New  York  City,  will  be  assessed 
for  large  shares  of  the  tax,  it  will  not  be 
because  they  are  Eastern,  but  because  they 
are  the  localities  of  the  large  incomes.  The 
same  wealth  which  subjects  them  to  large 
taxes  makes  them  amply  able  to  pay  the 
same. 

Many  of  the  individual  receivers  of  these 
large  incomes — in  fact,  the  most  conspicuous 
ones — did  not  live  in  New  York  City  origi- 
nally, but  moved  there  because  of  its  advan- 
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tages  as  a  commercial  and  financial  center. 
Many  others  moved  there  because  of  its 
advantages  as  a  place  to  spend  large  incomes. 
Furthermore,  most  of  the  incomes  of  the 
wealthy  residents  of  this  American  metropo- 
lis continue  to  come  directiy  or  inctirecdy 
from  other  parts  of  the  country'.  The  same 
is  true  in  large  measure  of  other  large  centers. 
Some  of  these  large  incomes  arise  from  oil, 
others  from  sugar,  others  from  steel,  others 
from  railways,  and  others,  from  a  thousand 
different  forms  of  wealth  which  minister  to 
the  wants  of  our  100,000,000  people,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  levy  tribute  and  keep 
it  pouring  into  these  great  centers  and  into 
the  chests  of  the  Nation's  captains  of  industry. 

These  incomes  are  not  local  but  National 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  as  such  should* 
most  appropriately  be  assessed  for  National 
taxes.  These  centers,  and  their  wealthy  resi- 
dents have  cause  for  satisfaction  and  thanks- 
giving that  their  incomes  are  so  bountiful, 
that  the  country  has  provided  them  with  such 
great  opportunities,  rather  than  occasion  for 
criticising  as  sectional  a  moderate  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation  which  has  rendered  their 
prosperity  possible.  To  collect  taxes  on  such 
incomes  by  apportionment^  whether  accord- 
ing to  population  or  area,  would  be  m'ni- 
festly  unjust,  and  it  was  because  of  this 
unjustness  that  the  Constitutional  amendment 
was  necessary. 

In  addidtion  to  these  facts  there  are  sev- 
eral important  administradve  justifications  for 
the  high  exemptions  of  our  tax  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  establishment.  One  high  exemp- 
tion with  a  single  simple  variation  makes 
administration  more  simple  than  do  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  different  abatements  which 
vary  with  amount  of  income,  numl>er  of 
children,  source  of  income,  and  various  other 
circumstances,  as  in  the  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Moreover, -the  high  exemption  not  only 
lessens  the  number  of  incomes  to  be  assessed, 
and  thereby  lessens  the  work,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  automatically  selects  those  in- 
comes which  are  both  easiest  to  assess  and 
most  fruitful  as  to  yield.  Even  if  the  taxes 
upon  large  and  small  incomes  were  assessed 
and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  the  ex- 
penses and  difficulties  in  proportion  to  yield 
would  be  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
small  incomes.  But  the  same  methods  can- 
not be  used  most  advantageously  in  both 
cases,  and  the  high  abatement  tends  toward 
the  selection  of  those  which  can  be  reached 


at  the  source.  The  efficiency  of  the  stoppage- 
at-the-source  method  is  incomparably  greater 
than  the  system  of  self -assessment.  On  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  of  the  latter  method 
indirect  taxes  are  more  practicable  for  very 
small  incomes. 

What  is  perhaps  still  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  as  yet  adequate  and 
efficient  administrative  machinery.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  tax  of  the  importance 
of  our  income  tax  throughout  as  large  and 
populous  a  country  as  the  United  States  is 
an  undertaking  of  vast  proportions.  After  we 
shall  have  trained  a  large  and  efficient  corps 
of  administrators  and  collected  a  mass  of 
valuable  data  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
to  lower  the  abatement  substantially  and  thus 
include  many  more  incomes,  but  to  do  so  in 
the  beginning  would  clog  the  machinery  and 
defeat  the  entire  system. 

There  is  littie  doubt  that  many  have  favored 
the  high  exemption  and  the  progressive  rates 
for  Socialistic  reasons — that  is,  because  they 
think^it  will  tend  to  check  swollen  incomes  and 
to  distribute  parts  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
masses  who  vote  but  do  not  pay  such  taxes. 
It  is  probable  also  that  many  politicians  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  class  prejudices  and 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  catering  to  them. 
Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  masses  might  first  check  production  and 
later  confiscate  all  property  by  means  of  an 
income  tax.  Whether  they  will  do  so  in  some 
distant  future  is  a  problem  which  involves  the 
whole  question  of  democratic  government 
and  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  discuss 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  exemptions 
and  rates  of  the  present  income  tax  render 
the  contributions  of  none  so  great  that  they 
will  be  a  check  to  industry,  and  the  experience 
of  many  years  in  Europe,  where  the  rates 
average  considerably  higher  than  here,  makes 
it  doubtful  if  they  will  become  discouraging 
to  industry  and  saving  within  any  near 
future. 

But  if  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
should  at  some  future  time  see  fit  to  adopt 
Socialism,  or  to  confiscate  property,  or  to 
take  any  other  action,  however  radical,  the 
barring  of  them  from  the  use  of  an  income 
tax,  if  such  were  possible,  would  not  prevent 
them  from  using  other  means  to  accomplish 
the  same  end. 

In  general,  one-sided  class  taxation  is  to 
be  avoided,  whether  upon  the  rich  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,. or  the  reverse.  If  the 
income  tax  shall  ever  become  the  exclusive, 
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or  even  the  chief,  source  of  our  revenues, 
and  if  in  the  meantime  it  has  remained  cr\  s- 
tallized  as  first  enacted,  then  there  will  be 
more  force  in  such  objections  as  those  which 
are  now  current.  But  it  is  for  all  Americans 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  used  rather  than 
abused. 

But  the  new  tax  should  be  judged  at  the 
present  time,  not  by  what  it  ought  to  be 
under  ideal  conditions  after  years  of  develop- 
ment, but  as  it  actually  is,  namely,  the  first 
step  in  the  establishment  of  an  extensive 
system  which  has  enormous  possibilities  for 


good.  As  it  becomes  desirable  to  change  its 
supplementary  character,  or  to  raise  addi- 
tional revenues,  or  to  adjust  it  in  other  ways, 
and  as  administrative  machiner)*  is  perfected 
and  extended,  the  exemptions  can  be  lowered 
so  as  to  include  more  incomes,  and  differen- 
tiated so  as  to  correspond  more  closely  to  the 
demands  of  justice.  Neither  justice  nor  ad- 
ministration can  be  overlooked.  In  the  field 
of  taxation  comparatively  few  understand  the 
complex  problems  involved  or  appreciate  the 
importance  of  efficient  administration  as  a 
means  of  securing  justice. 


SAP-TIME 

A    NEW    JONATHAN    STORY 

BY    ELIS.4BETH    WOODBRIDGE 


IT  was  a  little  tree- toad  that  began  it.  In 
a  careless  moment  he  had  come  down 
to  the  bench  that  connects  the  big  maple 
tree  with  the  old  locust  stump,  and  when  I 
went  out  at  dusk  to  wait  for  Jonathan,  there 
he  sat,  in  plain  sight.  A  few  experimental 
pokes  sent  him  back  to  the  tree,  and  I  studied 
him  there,  marveling  at  the  way  he  assimi- 
lated with  its  bark.  As  Jonathan  came  across 
the  grass  1  called  softly,  and  pointed  to  the 
tree. 

"  Well  r'  he  said. 

**  Don't  you  see  .^'' 

"  No.     What  ?" 

"  I^ok — I  thought  you  had  eyes  !" 

"Oh,  what  a  little  beauty  !" 

"  And  isn't  his  back  just  like  bark  and 
lichens  !  And  what  are  those  things  in  the 
tree  beside  him  ?" 

"  Plugs,  I  suppose.'' 

"  Plugs  ?" 

"  Ves.  After  tapping,  l^ncle  Ben  used 
to  tap  these  trees,  I  believe." 

'•  Vou  mean  for  sap  ?     Mai)lc  syrup  .^*' 

-  Yes.' 

'* Jonathan!  1  didn't  know  these  were 
sugar  maples." 

''  Oh,  yes.     These  on  the  road." 

"  The  whole  row  ?  Why,  there  are  ten  or 
fifteen  of  them  I     And  you  never  told  me  I  ' 

*'  1  thought  you  knew." 

*'  Knew  !  I  don't  know  anything — I  should 
think  you'd  know  that,  by  this  time.  Do  you 
suppose,  if  I  had  known,  I  should  have  let 


all  these  years  go  b>- — oh,  dear — think  of  all 
the  fun  we've  missed  I     And  syrup  I'' 

'*  You'd  have  to  come  up  in  Februar>'." 

"  Well,  then.  Til  rome  in  February'.  Who's 
afraid  of  Februai^-  V 

''  All  right.     Try  it  next  year." 

I  did.  But  not  in  February.  Things  hap- 
pened, as  things  do,  and  it  was  early  April 
before  1  got  to  the  farm.  But  it  had  been  a 
wintry  March,  and  the  farmers  told  me  that 
the  sap  had  not  been  running  except  for  a 
few  days  in  a  February  thaw.  Anyway,  it 
was  worth  trying. 

Jonathan  could  not  come  with  me.  He 
was  to  join  me  later.  But  Hiram  found  a 
bundle  of  elder  spouts  in  the  attic,  and  with 
these  and  an  auger  we  went  out  along  the 
snowy,  muddy  road.  The  hole  was  bored — 
a  pair  of  them — in  the  first  tree,  and  the 
spouts  driven  in.  I  knelt,  watching — in  fact, 
peering  up  the  spout-hole  to  see  what  might 
happen.  Suddenly  a  drop,  dim  with  sawdust, 
appeared — gathered,  hesitated,  then  ran  down 
gayly  and  leapt  off  the  end. 

*'  Look  !   Hiram  !     It's  running  !"  I  called. 

Hiram,  boring  the  next  tree,  made  no  re- 
sponse. He  evidently  expected  it  to  run. 
Jonathan  would  have  acted  just  like  that, 
too,  I  felt  sure.  Is  it  a  masculine  quality,  I 
wonder,  to  be  unmoved  when  the  theoreti- 
cally expected  becomes  actual  ?  Or  is  it 
that  some  temperaments  have  naturally  a  cer- 
tain large  confidence  in  the  sway  of  law,  and 
refuse  to  wonder  at  its  individual  workings  ^ 
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To  me  the  individual  workings  give  an  ever 
fresh  thrill  because  they  bring  a  new  realiza- 
tion of  the  mighty  powers  behind  them.  It 
seems  to  depend  on  which  end  you  begin  at. 

But  though  the  little  drops  thrilled  me,  I 
was  not  beyond  setting  a  pail  underneath  to 
catch  them.  And  as  Hiram  went  on  boring, 
I  followed  with  my  pails.  Pails,  did  I  say  ? 
Pails  by  courtesy.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
few  real  pails — berry-pails,  lard-pails,  and 
water-pails — but  for  the  most  part  the  sap 
fell  into  pitchers,  or  tin  saucepans,  stew- 
kettles  of  aluminum  or  agate  ware,  blue  and 
gray  and  white  and  mottled,  or  big  yellow  earth 
enware  bowls.  It  was  a  strange  collection  of 
receptacles  that  lined  the  roadside  when  we  had 
finished  our  progress.  As  I  looked  along 
the  row,  I  laughed,  and  even  Hiram  smiled. 

But  what  next  ^  Every  utensil  in  the  house 
was  out  here,  sitting  in  the  road.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  the  wash-boiler.  Now,  I 
had  heard  tales  of  amateur  syrup)-boilings, 
and  I  felt  that  the  wash-boiler  would  not  do. 
Besides,  I  meant  to  work  outdoors — no 
kitchen  stove  for  me  I  I  must  have  a  pan, 
a  big,  flat  pan.  I  flew  to  the  telephone,  and 
called  up  the  village  plumber,  three  miles 
away.  Could  he  build  me  a  pan  ?  Oh,  say, 
two  feet  by  three  feet ,  and  five  inches  high — 
yes,  right  away.  Yes,  Hiram  would  call  for 
it  in  the  afternoon. 

I  felt  better.  And  now  for  a  fireplace ! 
Oh,  Jonathan  !  Why  did  you  have  to  be 
away !  For  Jonathan  loves  a  stone  and 
knows  how  to  put  stones  together,  as  witness 
the  stone  "  Eyrie  "  and  the  stile  in  the  lane. 
However,  there  Jonathan  wasn't.  So  I  went 
out  into  the  swampy  orchard  behind  the  house 
and  looked  about — no  lack  of  stones,  at  any 
rate.  I  began  to  collect  material,  and  Hiram, 
seeing  my  purpose,  helped  with  the  big 
stones.  Somehow  my  fireplace  got  made — 
two  side  walls,  one  end  wall,  the  other  end 
left  open  for  stoking.  It  was  not  as  pretty 
as  if  Jonathan  .  had  done  it,  but  **  'twas 
enough,  'twould  serve.*'  I  collected  fire- 
wood, and  there  I  was,  ready  for  my  pan, 
and  the  afternoon  was  yet  young,  and  the  sap 
was  drip-drip-dripping  from  all  the  spouts. 
I  could  begin  to  boil  next  day.  I  felt 
that  I  was  being  borne  along  on  the  provi- 
dential wave  that  so  often  floats  the  inexpe- 
riehced  to  success. 

That  night  I  emptied  all  my  vessels  into 
the  boiler  and  set  them  out  once  more.  A 
neighbor  drove  by  and  pulled  up  to  comment 
benevolently  on  my  work. 


**  Will  it  run  to-night  ?"  -I  asked  him. 

*'  No — no — 'twon't  run  to-night.  Too  cold. 
'Twon't  run  any  to-night.  You  can  sleep  a)l 
right." 

This  was  pleasant  to  hear.  There  was  a 
moon,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  growing  colder, 
and  at  the  idea  of  crawling  along  that  road 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  even  my  enthu- 
siasm shivered  a  little. 

So  I  made  my  rounds  at  nine,  in  the  white 
moonlight,  and  went  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  to  a 
consciousness  of  flooding  sunshine  and 
Hiram's  voice  outside  my  window. 

"  Got  anything  I  can  empty  sap  into  ? 
I've  got  ever>'thing  all  filled  up." 

*'  Sap  !     Why,  it  isn't  running  yet.  is  it  .♦*" 

"  Pails  were  flowin'over  when  I  came  out." 

*'  Flowing  over !  They  said  the  sap 
wouldn't  run  last  night." 

*'  I  guest  there  don't  nobody  know  when 
sap 'II  run  and  when  it  won't,"  said  Hiram 
peacefully,  as  he  tramped  off  to  the  bam. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  outdoors.  Sure 
enough,  Hiram  had  everything  full — old 
boilers,  feed-pails,  water-pails.  But  we  found 
some  three-gallon  milk  cans  and  used  them. 
A  farm  is  like  a  city.  There  are  always  things 
enough  in  it  for  all  purposes.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  using  its  resources. 

Then,  in  the  clear  April  sunshine,  I  went 
out  and  surveyed  the  row  of  maples.  How 
they  did  drip  1  Some  of  them  almost  ran.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  turned  on  the  faucets  of  the 
universe  and  didn't  know  how  to  turn  them 
off  again. 

However,  there  was  my  new  pan.  I  set  it 
over  my  oven  walls  and  began  to  pour  in  sap. 
Hiram  helped  me.  He  seemed  to  think  he 
needed  his  feed-pails.  We  poured  in  sap  and 
we  poured  in  sap.  Never  did  I  see  anything 
hold  so  much  as  that  pan.  Even  Hiram  was 
stirred  out  of  his  usual  calm  to  remark,  **  It 
beat  all,  how  much  that  holds."  Of  course 
Jonathan  would  have  had  its  capacity  all  cal- 
culated the  day  before,  but  my  methods  are 
empirical,  and  so  I  was  surprised  as  well  as 
pleased  when  all  my  receptacles  emptied 
themselves  into  its  shallow  breadths  and  still 
there  was  a  good  inch  to  allow  for  boiling  up. 
Yes,  Providence — my  exclusive  little  fool's 
Providence — was  with  me.  The  pan,  and 
the  oven,  were  a  success,  and  when  Jonathan 
came  that  night  I  led  him  out  with  unconcealed 
pride  and  showed  him  the  pan — now  a  heav- 
ing, frothing  mass  of  sap-about-to-be-syrup, 
sending  clouds  of  white  steam  down  the  wind. 
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As  he  looked  at  the  oven  walls,  1  fancied  his 
fingers  ached  to  get  at  them,  but  he  offered 
no  criticism,  seeing  that  they  worked. 

The  next  day  began  overcast,  but  Provi- 
dence was  merely  preparing  for  me  a  special 
little  gift  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  snow- 
storm. It  was  quite  real  while  it  lasted.  It 
whitened  the  grass  and  the  road,  it  piled  itself 
softly  among  the  clustiers  of  swelling  buds  on 
the  apple  trees,  and  made  the  orchard  look  as 
though  it  had  burst  into  bloom  in  an  hour. 
Then  the  sun  came  out,  there  were  a  few 
dazzling  moments  when  the  world  was  all 
blue  and  silver,  and  then  the  whiteness  faded. 

And  the  sap  I  How  it  dripped !  Once 
an  hour  I  had  to  make  the  rounds,  bringing 
back  gallons  each  time,  and  the  fire  under 
my  pan  was  kept  up  so  that  the  boiling  down 
might  keep  pace  with  the  new  supply. 

''  They  do  say  snow  makes  it  run,'*  shouted 
a  passer-by,  and  another  called,  ''You  want  to 
keep  skimmin'  V  Whereupon  I  seized  my 
long-handled  skimmer  and  fell  to  work.  South- 
em  Connecticut  does  not  know  much  about 
syrup,  but  by  the  avenue  of  the  road  I  was 
gradually  accumulating  such  wisdom  as  it 
possessed. 

The  syrup  was  made.  No  worse  accident 
befell  than  the  occasional  overflowing  of  a  pail 
too  long  neglected.  The  syrup  was  made,  and 
bottled,  and  distributed  to  friends,  and  was 
the  pride  of  the  household  through  the  year. 

"  This  time  I  will  go  early,"  I  said  to  Jona- 
than ;  "  they  say  the  late  running  is  never 
quite  so  good." 

It  was  early  March  when  I  got  up  there 
this  time — early  March  after  a  winter  whose 
rigor  had  known  practically  no  break.  xVgain 
Jonathan  could  not  come,  but  cousin  Janet 
could,  and  we  met  at  the  little  station,  where 
Hiram  was  waiting  with  Kit  and  the  surrey. 
The  sun  was  warm,  but  the  air  was  keen  and 
the  woods  hardly  showed  spring  at  all  yet, 
even  in  that  first  token  of  it,  the  slight  thick- 
ening of  their  millions  of  little  tips,  through 
the  swelling  of  the  buds.  The  city  trees 
already  showed  this,  but  the  country  ones 
still  kept  their  wintry  penciling  of  vanishing 
lines. 

Spring  was  in  the  road,  however.  "  There 
ain't  no  bottom  to  this  road  now,  it's  just 
dropped  clean  out,"  remarked  a  fellow-team- 
ster as  we  wallowed  along  companionably 
through  the  woods.  But,  somehow,  we 
reached  the  farm.  Again  we  bored  our  holes, 
and  again  I  was  thrilled  as  the  first  bright 


drops  slipped  out  and  jeweled  the  ends  of 
the  spouts.  I  watched  Janet.  She  was  in- 
terested but  calm,  classing  herself  at  once 
with  Hiram  and  Jonathan.  We  unearthed 
last  year's  oven  and  dug  out  its  inner 
depths — leaves  and  dirt  and  apples  and 
ashes — it  was  like  excavating  through  the 
seven  Trojs  to  get  to  bottom.  We  brought 
down  the  big  pan,  now  clothed  in  the  honors 
of  a  season's  use,  and  cleaned  off  the  cob- 
webs incident  to  a  year's  sojourn  in  the  attic. 
By  sunset  we  had  a  panful  of  sap  boiling 
merrily  and  already  taking  on  a  distinctly 
golden  tinge.  We  tasted  it.  It  was  ver>- 
syrupy.  Letting  the  fire  die  down,  we  went 
in  to  get  supper  in  the  utmost  content  of 
spirit. 

'*  It's  so  much  simpler  than  last  year,"  I 
said,  as  we  sat  over  our  cozy  '*  tea,"  "  having 
the  pan  and  the  oven  ready-made,  and  all — " 

"  You  don't  suppose  anything  could  hap- 
pen to  it  while  we're  in  here  ?"  suggested 
Janet.     *'  Sha'n't  I  just  run  out  and  see  .^" 

"No,  sit  still.  What  could  happen  J  The 
fire's  going  out." 

"  Yes,  1  know."  But  her  voice  was  un- 
certain. 

*'  You  see,  I've  been  all  through  it  once," 
I  reassured  her. 

As  we  rose,  Janet  said,  "  Let's  go  out 
before  we  do  the  dishes."  And  to  humor 
her  1  agreed.  We  lighted  the  lantern  and 
stepped  out  on  the  back  porch.  It  was  quite 
dark,  and  as  we  looked  off  toward  the  fire- 
place we  saw  gleams  of  red. 

*•  How  funny  !"  I  murmured.  **  I  didn't 
think  there  was  so  much  fire  left." 

We  felt  our  way  over,  through  the  yielding 
mud  of  the  orchard,  and  as  I  raised  the  lan- 
tern we  stared  in  dazed  astonishment.  I'he 
pan  was  a  blackened  mass,  lit  up  by  winking 
red  eyes  of  fire.  I  held  the  lantern  more 
closely.  I  seized  a  stick  and  poked — the  crisp 
black  stuff  broke  and  crumbled  into  an  empty 
and  blackening  pan.     A  curious  odor  arose. 

"  It  couldn't  have  I"  gasped  Janet. 

*'  It  couldn't — but  it  has  !"  I  said. 

It  was  a  matter  for  tears,  or  rage,  or 
laughter.  And  laughter  won.  When  we 
recovered  a  little  we  took  up  the  black  shell 
of  carbon  that  had  once  been  syrup-froth ; 
we  laid  it  gently  beside  the  oven,  for  a  keep- 
sake. Then  we  poured  water  in  the  pan, 
and  steam  rose  hissing  to  the  stars. 

"  Does  it  leak  ?"  faltered  Janet. 

"  Leak !"  I  said.  I  was  on  mv  knees 
now,  watching  the  water  stream  through  the 
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parted  seam  of  the  pan  bottom,  down  into 
the  ashes  below. 

**  The  question  is."  I  went  on  as  i  got  up. 
*'  did  it  boil  away  because  it  leaked,  or  did  it 
leak  because  it  boiled  aw^ay  ?** 

*' I  don't  see  that  it  matters  much,"  said 
Janec  She  was  showing  symptoms  vi  depres- 
sion at  this  poinc 

*'  It  matters  a  great  deal/'  I  said.  **  Be- 
cause^ you  see,  we've  got  to  tell  Jonathan, 
and  it  makes  ail  the  difference  how  we  put 

**  I  see/'  said  Janet ;  then  she  added, 
experimentally,  *•  Why  tell  Jonathan  ?'* 

**  Why,  Janet,  you  know  better  I  I  wouldn't 
miss  telling  Jonathan  for  anything.  What  is 
Jonathan  yi?/-.'"' 

"  Well — of  course/'  she  conceded.  **  Let's 
do  dishes.*' 

We  sat  before  the  fire  that  evening  and  I 
read  while  Janet  knitted.  Between  my  eyes 
and  the  printed  page  there  kept  rising  a 
vision — a  vision  of  black  crust,  with  winking 
red  embers  smolderii^  along  its  broken 
edges.  I  found  it  distracting  in  the  ex- 
treme. .  .  . 

At  some  time  unknown,  out  of  the  blind 
depths  of  the  night,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
voice : 

*'  It's  beginning  to  rain.  I  think  Til  just 
go  out  and  empty  what's  near  the  house." 

*'  Janet  I"  I  murmiu*ed,  *'  don't  be  absurd." 

**  But  it  will  dilute  all  that  sap." 

*'  There  isn't  any  sap  to  dilute.  It  won't 
be  running  at  night"  After  a  while  the 
voice,  full  of  propitiatory  intonations,  re- 
sumed : 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  mind  if  I  slip  out. 
It  will  only  take  a  minute." 

**  I  do  mind.  Go  to  sleep  !"  Silence. 
Then : 

'*  It's  raining  harder.  I  hate  to  think  of 
all  that  sap—" 

'*  Vou  don't  /tare  to  think  !"  I  was  quite 
savage.  "Just  go  to  sleep — ^and  let  me  !" 
Another  silence.  Then  a  fresh  downpour. 
The  voice  was  pleading  : 

**  Please  let  me  go !  I'll  be  back  in  a 
minute.     -\nd  it's  not  cold." 

**  Oh,  well — I'm  awake  now,  anyway,  fll 
go."  My  voice  was  tinged  with  that  high 
resignation  that  is  worse  than  anger.  Janet's 
tone  changed  instantly : 

'*  No,  no  !  Don't !  Please  don't  I  I'm 
going.      I  truly  don't  mind." 

"  Pm  going.  1  don't  mind,  either,  not 
at  all/' 


Oh,  dear!     Then  let's  not  either  of  us 
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**  That  was  my  idea  in  the  first  place." 

'*  Well,  then,  we  wont.  CtO  to  sleep,  and 
I  wiil  too." 

"  Not  at  all !     I've  decided  to  go." 

'*  But  it's  Slopped  raining.  Probably  it 
won't  rain  any  more." 

•*  Then  what  are  vou  making  all  this  fuss 
for  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  make  a  fuss.  I  just  thought  I 
could  slip  out — " 

**  Well,  you  couldn't.  .\nd  it's  raining 
very  hard  again.     .\nd  I'm  going." 

*•  Oh,  don't  I     You'll  get  drenched." 

**  Of  course.  But  I  can't  bear  to  have  all 
that  sap  diluted." 

**  It  doesn't  run  at  nighL  You  said  it 
didn't." 

**  You  said  it  did." 

**  But  I  don't  really  know.  You  know 
best." 

*'  Why  didn't  you  think  of  that  sooner  .^ 
.\nyway,  I'm  going.'' 

**  Oh,  dear  I  You  make  me  feel  as  if  I'd 
stirred  you  up — '' 

**  You  have,"  I  interrupted,  sweetly.  *'  I 
won't  deny  that  you  have  stirred  me  up. 
But  now  that  you  have  mentioned  it  " — I 
felt  for  a  match — '*  now  that  you  have  men- 
tioned it,  I  see  that  this  was  the  one  thing 
needed  to  make  my  evening  complete,  or 
perhaps  it's  morning — I  don't  know." 

We  found  the  dining-room  warm,  and  soon 
we  were  equipped  in  those  curious  compro- 
mises of  vesture  that  people  adopt  under 
such  circumstances,  and,  with  lantern  and 
umbrella,  we  fumbled  our  way  out  to  the 
trees.  The  rain  was  driving  in  sheets,  and 
we  plodded  up  the  road  in  the  yellow  circle 
of  lantern-light  wavering  uncertainly  over  the 
puddles,  wliile  under  our  feet  the  mud  gave 
and  sucked. 

**  It's  diluted,  sure  enough/'  I  said,  as  we 
emptied  the  pails.  We  crawled  slowly  back, 
with  our  heavy  milk-can  and  sa[>-and-rain- 
water,  and  went  in. 

The  warm  dining-room  was  pleasant  to 
return  to,  and  we  sat  down  to  cookies  and 
milk,  feeling  almost  cozy, 

"  I've  alwavs  wantwl  to  know  how  it  would 
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be  to  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  this 
way/'  I  remarked,  "and  now  I  know." 

"  .Vren't  you  hateful  !"  said  Janet. 

*'  Not  at  all.  Just  appreciative.  Hut  now, 
if  you  haven't  any  other  plan,  we'll  go  back 
to  bed." 
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31  January 


It  was  half-past  eight  when  we  waked  next 
morning.  But  there  was  nothing  to  wake 
up  for.  The  old  house  was  filled  with  the 
rain-noises  that  only  such  an  old  house  knows. 
On  the  little  windows  the  drops  pricked 
sharply ;  in  the  fireplace  with  the  straight 
•flue  they  fell,  hissing,  on  the  embers.  On 
the  porch  roofs  the  rain  made  a  dull  patter 
of  sound  ;  on  the  tin.  roof  of  the  "  little 
attic "  over  the  kitchen  it  beat  with  flat 
resonance.  In  the  big  attic,  when  we  went 
up  to  see  if  all  was  tigh^,  it  filled  the  place 
with  a  multitudinous  clamor ;  on  the  sides  of 
the  house  it  drove  with  a  fury  that  re-echoed 
dimlv  within  doors. 

Outside,  everything  was  afloat.  We  visited 
the  trees  and  viewed  with  consternation  the 
torrents  of  rain-water  pouring  into  the  pails. 
W'e  tried  fastening  pans  over  the  spouts  to 
protect  them.  The  wind  tlew  them  merrily 
down  the  road.  It  would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  cover  the  pails,  but  how  to  let  the 
sap  drip  m  and  the  rain  drip  out — that  was 
the  question. 

*'  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a  curse  on  the 
syrup  this  year,"  said  Janet. 

'*  The  trouble  is,"  I  said,  "  I  know  just 
enough  to  have  lost  my  hold  on  the  fool's 
Providence,  and  not  enough  really  to  take 
care  of  myself." 

"  Superstition  !"  said  Janet. 

*'  What  do  you  call  your  idea  of  the  curse .''" 
1  retorted.  "Anvwav,  I  have  an  idea!  Look. 
Janet !  We'll  just  cut  up  these  enamel-cloth 
table-covers  here  by  the  sink  and  everywhere, 
and  tack  them  around  the  spouts." 

Janet's  thrifty  spirit  was  doubtful.  \'  Don't 
vou  need  them  ?" 

"  Not  half  so  much  as  the  trees  do.  Come 
on  !  Pull  them  off.  We'll  have  to  have  fresh 
ones  this  summer,  anyway."' 

We  stripped  the  kitchen  tables  and  the 
pantry  and  the  milk- room.  We  got  tacks  and 
a  hammer  and  scissors,  and  out  we  went 
again.  We  cut  a  piece  for  each  tree,  just 
enough  to  go  over  each  pair  of  spouts  and 
protect  the  pail.  When  tacked  on,  it  had  the 
apjjearance  of  a  neat  bib,  and  as  the  pattern 
was  a  blue  and  white  check,  the  effect,  as 
one  looked  down  the  road  at  the  twelve  trees, 
was  verj'  fresh  and  pleasing.  It  seemed  to 
cheer  the  people  who  drove  by.  too. 

But  the  bibs  served  their  purpose,  and  the 
s.\p  dripped  cozily  into  the  pails  without  any 
distraction  from  alien  elements.  Sap  doesn't 
run  in  the  rain,  they  say,  but  this  sap  did. 
Probably  Hiram  was  right,  and  you  can't  tell. 


I  am  glad  if  you  can't.  The  physical  m3S- 
teries  of  the  universe  are  being  unveiled  so 
swiftly  that  one  likes  to  find  something  that 
still  keeps  its  secret — though,  indeed,  the 
spiritual  mysteries  seem  in  no  danger  of  such 
enforcement. 

The  next  day  the  rain  stopped,  the  floods 
began  to  subside,  and  Jonathan  managed  to 
arrive,  though  the  roads  had  even  less  *•  bot- 
tom to  'em  "  than  before.  The  sun  blazed 
out,  and  the  sap  ran  faster,  and,  after  Jona- 
than had  fully  enjoyed  them,  the  blue  and 
white  bibs  were  taken  off.  Somehow  in  the 
clear  March  sunshine  they  looked  almost 
shocking.  By  the  next  day  we  had  syrup 
enough  to  try  for  sugar. 

For  on  sugar  my  heart  was  set.  Syrup 
was  all  very  well  for  the  first  year,  but 
now  it  had  to  be  sugar.  Moreover,  as  I 
explained  to  Janet,  when  it  came  to  sugar, 
being  absolutely  ignorant,  I  was  again  in  a 
position  to  expect  the  aid  of  the  fool's  Provi- 
dence. 

'*  How  much  fi^o  you  know  about  it  ?" 
asked  Janet. 

'*  Oh,  just  what  people  say.  It  seems  to 
be  partly  like  fudge  and  partly  like  molasses 
candy.  You  boil  it,  and  then  you  beat  it, 
and  then  you  pour  it  off." 

'*  I've  got  more  to  go  on  than  that."  said 
Jonathan.  **  I  came  up  on  the  train  with  the 
Judge.     He  used  to  see  it  done." 

"  You've  got  to  drive  Janet  over  to  her 
train  to-night;  Hiram  can't,"  I  said. 

"  All  right.     There's  time  enough." 

We  sat  down  to  early  supper,  and  took 
(urns  running  out  to  the  kitchen  to  '*  try  " 
the  syrup  as  it  boiled  down.  At  least  we 
said  we  would  take  turns,  but  usually  we  all 
three  went.  Supper  seemed  distinctly  a  side 
issue. 

"I'm  going  to  take  it  off  now."  said  Jona- 
than.    "  Look  out !" 

'*  Do  you  think  it's  time  V  I  demurred. 

"  We'll  know  soon,"  said  Jonathan,  with 
his  usual  composure. 

We  hung  over  him.  "  Now  you  beat  it,'' 
I  said.     But  he  was  already  beating. 

'•  Get  some  cold  water  to  set  it  in,"  he 
commanded.  We  brought  the  dishpan  with 
water  from  the  well,  where  ice  still  floated. 

**  Maybe  you  oughtn't  to  stir  so  much — 
do  you  think  .^"  I  suggested,  helpfully. 
•'  Beat  it  more — up,  you  know." 

**  More  the  way  you  would  eggs,"  said 
Janet. 

"  I'll  show  you.''     I  lunged  at  the  spoon. 
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**  Go  away  !  This  isn't  eggs/'  said  Jona- 
than, beating  steadily. 

**  Your  arm  must  be  tired.  Let  me  take 
it,"  pleaded  Janet, 

*'  No,  me !"  I  said.  *'  Janet,  you've  got 
to  get  your  coat  and  things.  You'll  have  to 
start  in  fifteen  minutes.  Here,  Jonathan, 
you  need  a  fresh  arm." 

**  I'm  fresh  enough." 

**  And  I  really  don't  think  you  have  the 
motion." 

**  I  have  motion  enoiigh.  This  is  my  job. 
You  go  and  help  Janet" 

**  Janet's  all  right." 

**  So  am  I.  See  how  white  it's  getting. 
The  Judge  said—" 

**  Here  comes  Hiram  and  Kit,"  announced 
Janet,  returning  with  bag  and  wraps.  '*  But 
you  have  ten  minutes.     Can't  I  help  .'*" 

*»He  won't  let  us.  He's  that  *sot,'"  I 
murmured.    "  He'll  make  you  miss  your  train." 

**  You  could  butter  the  pans,"  he  counter- 
charged, "  and  you  haven't." 

We  flew  to  prepare,  and  the  pouring 
began.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  The 
syrup,  or  sugar,  now  a  pale  hay  color,  poured 
out  thickly,  blob-blob-blob,  into  the  little 
pans.  Janet  moved  them  up  as  they  were 
needed,  and  I  snatched  the  spoon,  at  last, 
and  encouraged  the  stuff  to  fall  where  it 
should.  But  Jonathan  got  it  from  me  again, 
and  scraped  out  the  remnant,  making  designs 
of  clovers  and  polliwogs  on  the  tops  of  the 
cakes.  Then  a  dash  for  coats  and  hats  and 
a  rush  to  the  carriage. 

When  the  surrey  disappeared  around  the 
turn  of  the  road,  I  went  back,  shivering,  to 
tlie  house.  It  seemed  very  empty,  as  houses 
will,  being  sensitive  things.  I  went  to  the 
kitchen.  There  on  the  table  sat  a  huddle  of 
little  pans,  to  cheer  me,  and  I  fell  to  work 
getting  things  in  order  to  be  left  in  the 
morning.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  fire  and 
waited  for  Jonathan.  I  picked  up  a  book 
and  tried  to  read,  but  the  stillness  of  the 
house  was  too  importunate.  It  had  to  be 
listened  to  ;  and  I  leaned  back  and  watched 
the  fire,  and  the  old  house  and  I  held  com- 
munion together. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to 
get  quite  what  I  got  that  evt^ning.  It  was 
partly  my  own  attitude.  I  was  going  away 
in  the  morning,  and  I  had,  in  a  sense,  no 
duties  toward  the  place.  The  magazines  of 
last  fall  lay  on  the  tables,  the  newspapers  of 
last  fall  lay  beside  them.  The  dust  of  last 
fall  was,  doubtless,  in  the  closets  and  on  the 


floors.  It  did  not  matter.  For  though  I 
was  the  mistress  of  the  house,  I  was  for  the 
moment  even  more  its  guest,  and  guests 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  such  things 
as  these. 

If  it  had  been  really  an  empty  house,  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  think  of  these 
things,  for  in  an  empty  house  the  dust  speaks 
and  the  house  is  still,  dumbly  imprisoned  in  its 
own  past.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  house 
is  filled  with  life,  it  is  still,  too ;  it  is  absorbed 
in  its  own  present.  But  when  one  sojourns 
in  a  house  that  is  merely  resting,  full  of  the 
life  that  has  only  for  a  brief  season  left  it, 
ready  for  the  life  that  is  soon  to  return — 
then  one  is  in  the  midst  of  silences  that  are 
not  empty  and  hollow,  but  richly  eloquent. 
The  house  is  the  link  that  joins  and  interprets 
the  living  past  and  the  living  future. 

Something  of  this  I  came  to  feel  as  I  sat 
there  in  the  wonderful  stillness.  There  were 
no  house  noises  such  as  generally  form  the 
unnoticed  background  of  one's  conscious- 
ness— the  steps  overhead,  the  distant  voices, 
the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  breathing  of  the 
dog  in  the  corner.  Even  the  mice  and  the 
chimney-swallows  had  not  come  back,  and  I 
missed  the  scurrying  in  the  walls  and  the 
flutter  of  wings  in  the  chimney.  The  fire 
purred  low,  now  and  then  the  wind  sighed 
gentiy  about  the  corner  of  the  "  new  part," 
and  a  loose  door- latch  clicked  as  the  draught 
shook  it.  A  branch  drew  back  and  forth 
across  a  window-pane  with  the  faintest 
squeak.  And  little  by  little  the  old  house 
opened  its  heart.  All  that  it  told  me  I  hardly 
yet  know  myself.  It  gathered  up  for  me  all 
its  past,  the  past  that  I  had  known  and  the 
past  that  I  had  not  known.  Time  fell  away. 
My  own  importance  dwindled.  I  seemed  a 
very  small  part  of  the  life  of  the  house — very 
small,  yet  wholly  belonging  to  it.  I  felt  that 
it  absorbed  me  as  it  had  absorbed  the  rest — 
those  before  and  after  me — for  time  was  not. 

There  was  the  sound  of  slow  wheels  out- 
side, the  long  roll  of  the  carriage-house  door, 
and  the  trampling  of  hoofs  on  the  flooring 
within.  Then  the  clinking  of  the  lantern  and 
the  even  tread  of  feet  on  the  path  behind  the 
house,  a  guspof  raw  snow-air — and  the  house 
fell  silent  so  that  Jonathan  might  come  in. 

"  Your  sugar  is  hardening  nicely,  I  see," 
he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  before  the  fire. 

'*  Yes,"  I  said.  "  You  know  I  A;A/ Janet 
that  for  this  part  of  the  aff'air  we  could  trust 
to  the  fool's  Providence." 

*•  Thank  you,"  said  Jonathan. 


SAO   PAULO:    AN  OLD   CITY  THAT  IS 

CARVING  NEW  WAYS 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

THE    FIFTH  ARTICLE    IN    THE    SERIES    ABOUT    SOUTH    AMERICA 


FROM  Rio  we  came  down  to  SSLo  Paulo. 
U'his  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  rapidly  advancing  cities  in  Brazil, 
and  it  shows  the  special  characteristic  of  so 
many  South  American  cities  ;  for  it  is  a  city 
with  a  very  old  past  which  has  made  an 
extraordinary  development  in  the  last  few 
decades.  We  in  the  United  States  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  cities 
which  are  absolutely  new — such  cities  as  those 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  for  instance — 
but  we  are  not  accustomed  to  seeing  that 
kind  of  growth  occur  in  cities  which  are  older 
than  Philadelphia,  Baltirpore,  or  Charleston. 
SSo  Paulo  has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  colonial  history  of  Brazil.  Its  people 
were  exceptionally  adventurous  frontiersmen, 
half  Spanish  and  half  Indian,  whose  bands  of 
pioneer  explorers  wandered  through  the  vast 
Indian-haunted  regions  of  interior  Brazil, 
much  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  trappers  and 
traders  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  wan- 
dered over  the  Far  West.  The  city  thus 
early  achieved  a  peculiar  character  and  played 
a  peculiar  part. 

Some  three  centuries  went  by  before  there- 
was  any  vital  change.  Then,  with  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee  on  a  large  scale  by  modern 
methods,  the  city  and  the  province  suddenly 
found  themselves  swept  into  the  current  of 
industrial  and  civilized  progress.  There  has 
been  a  large  immigration.  Not  only  tens  of 
thousands  of  good  workers  but  hundreds  of 
capable  and  energetic  business  men  and 
engineers  have  come.  The  native  population 
has  responded  eagerly  to  the  stimulus,  and 
industrial  and  material  development  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  The  old  life  has 
been  pushed  aside,  but  not  destroyed,  and  as 
yet  not  completely  absorbed.  There  has 
been  a  great  development  of  railways,  a  great 
development  of  tramways  in  the  towns. 
Automobiles  are  plentiful.  The  school  sys- 
tem is  being  spread  rapidly.  There  is  a 
capital  normal  school  at  S5o  Paulo  itself. 
Moreover,  Sao  Paulo  is  an  unusually  attract- 
ive and  well-built  city,  and  the  smaller  towns 
also  are  responding  to  the  new  thrill.  The 
whole  life  of  the  province  has  been  pro- 
foundly affected  for  good.  Vet  enough  of 
the  old  life  remains  to  add  color  and  charm 
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and  the  pleasure  of  vivid  contrast.  On  broad 
roads  with  automobiles  passing  and  repass- 
ing we  also  meet  great  carts  precisel}*  such 
as  have  been  used  in  this  land  for  four  cen- 
turies. They  may  be  drawn  by  six  or  eight 
or  ten  oxen.  The  huge  wheels  are  of  solid 
wood,  and  on  the  ungreased  axles  they  groan 
and  creak  so  as  to  drown  the  noise  of  the 
.  automobiles  themselves.  They  say  that  the 
oxen  will  stop  at  once  if  the  noise  ceases.  I 
have  not  seen  such  carts  or  heard  them  since 
thirty-three  years  ago  when  I  met  a  band  of 
Red  River  half-breeds  going  to  a  buffalo 
hunt  in  North  Dakota.  The  pack-aniinals 
still  swarm  in  the  streets  of  S5o  Paulo,  and 
in  the  outlying  districts  one  comes  across 
mounted  pig  drovers,  their  big  dogs  herding 
the  scores  of  wild- looking  swine.  All  this 
goes  side  by  side  with  bacteriological  insti- 
tutes, with  improved  stock  farms,  with  light 
and  power  plants,  with  modern  methods  of 
education  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Of  course 
the  old  life  will  gradually  pass  completely 
out  of  existCHce.  but  before  it  does  so 
pass  I  hope  it  will  have  left  a  stamp  of  in- 
dividuality on  the  new  life  that  is  taking  its 
place. 

In  S^o  Paulo  I  visited  the  excellent  mu- 
seum, and  I  visited  the  very  remarkable  insti- 
tution where  dangerous  snakes  are  being 
studied  and  practical  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  mortality  by  them  devised.  I  visited 
some  of  the  great  industrial  enterprises.  I 
also  made  an  address  in  the  Normal  School, 
where  I  felt  just  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had 
been  in  the  United  States  and  had  listened 
to  a  speech  in  English  by  one  of  the  girls  of  the 
graduating  class.  After  reading  the  books 
of  Brazil  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago.  it  is 
astounding  to  see  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  ;  and  in  no  way  has  the  change  been 
greater  or  more  beneficial  than  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  and  indeed  as  regards 
woman's  general  position.  The  women  mis- 
sionaries from  the  South  Branch  of  the 
American  Methodist  Church  have  done  in- 
valuable work  towards  this  end. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  a  typical  town 
of  the  interior  agricultural  districts,  Piraju. 
distant  from  Sao  Paulo  a  dozen  hours  bv  rail. 
It  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee  district, 
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coffee  aqd  pigs  being  tfie  two  staple  com- 
-modides  of  tiie  neighbbrhpod. .  It  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  tropical  cpuntxy,  and  there  ate 
plenty  of  palms  and  ^Kui^a,  trees  ;  but.  die 
spirit  of  enterprise  whfehnyetend  toassociatie 
only  with  colder  regions '  wais  :as  much  in 
evidence  as  if  we  were: in-  Maine  or  Oregon. 
The  town's  whole  growth"  has  --  been"  a  ihatter 
of  the  last  twent\-five  years.  There  were 
electric  lights  and  a  good  water  supply,  and 
a  trolley  line  is  about  to  be  inat^;tn^ted. 
There  was  a  capital  school,  the  classes  being 
taught  by  graduates  of  the  S2o  Paulo  Nor- 
mal School.  Moreover,  together  with  these 
symptoms  of  business  energy  and  of  practical 
adaptability  which  are  familiar  in  our  own 
country,  there  was  attention  to  other  matters 
which  we  of  the  north  sometimes  neglect. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  handsome  little 


park.' and  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  \i*as  struck 

-  by  .the  courtesy  of  the  inhabitants.     As  usual. 

.the.  municipal  authorities  entertained  us«  this 

time  at  lireakfast — lunch  we  in  our  ct>uniry 

•would  probably  call  it — and  one  dish,  a  kind 

!of.'»  soup,  of  .chicken  and  flaked  rice,  called 

V47/y<z^isl  so. delicious  that  I  much  wish  we 

could -introduce  it  into  the  I'nited  States.     If 

fortune  favors  me,  I  shall  certainly  tr)*  to  get 

it  into  my  own  household ! 

After  this  we  traveled  on  bv  railwav 
southward  toward  the  I'ruguay-an  border. 
The  train  was  comfortable,  the  stations  neat 
and  attractive  and  well  kept,  and  the  countr>* 
interesting.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  new 
industrial  development  we  saw  on  ever)-  side 
the  old-time  picturesqueness  of  buildings  and 
peasant  ways  ;  and,  as  alvN-aj-s,  the  mixture 
had  an  attractive  flavor  of  its  o\mi. 


THE    SPECTATOR 


SPENDING  his  spring  vacation  last  year 
below  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line,  the 
Spectator  was  much  entertained  in 
studying  the  symptoms  of  .thj^t  infectious 
Southern  fever  which  is  spreading  so  fast 
among  well-to-do  Northerners.  It  seems  to 
follow  a  fairly  regular  course.  The  first  year 
it  carries  its  victims  to  Lakewood,  New  Jer- 
sey, or  to  Atlantic  City,  for  the  cold  months. 
The  second  season  the>'  are  to  be  found  at 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  or  Asheville ;  the  third 
perhaps  on  the  Augusta  sand- bills.  By  the 
fourth  they  cannot  possibly  endure  the  rigors 
of  any  winter  north  of  Jacksonville  or  Palm 
Beach.  The  Sp)ectator  wonders  less  at  the 
prevalence  of  this  agreeable  malady  than  he 
does  at  the  thousands  of  not  impecunious 
Americans  who  deny  themselves  one  glimpse 
of  the  lovely  and  vanishing  South.  For  the 
old  South  is  going — some  would  say,  per- 
haps, is  gone.  The  Spectator  never  knew 
the  prosperous  South  of  **  befo'  de  wah." 
The  plaintive,  romantic,  reminiscent  South  of 
the  reconstruction  has  for  him  a  singular 
charm?  An  aroma  hangs  about  it,  an  aroma 
which  the  new  wave  of  Southern  enterprise, 
unmistakably  swelling,  and  the  seasonal  rush 
of  Northerners  South   is   bound  erelong  to 

dissipate. 

Q 

It  was  the  Spectator's  enviable  fortune  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  two  dear  litde  old 


ladies  living  on  in  shrunken  state  in  the  old 
family  mansion  in  the  quaint  town  of  Camden, 
South  Carolina.  A  pathetic  air  of  decay 
hangs  over  the  house,  although  the  Colonial 
silhouettes  and  carved  mahogany  in  the  great 
drawing-rooms  would  throw  a  collector  into 
spasms  of  envy.  Standing  under  the  fragrant 
wisteria  draping  the  high  white  portico,  the 
littie  ladies  spoke  sadly  of  the  changes  that 
had  come  to  the  old  town.  **  Of  all  the  real 
old  families, "said  they,  *'  not  more  than  three 
are  still  living  in  the  homestead,"  The 
Spectator  glanced  across  the  neglected  lawns 
to  a  wonderful  hedge  on  the  neighboring 
estate,  a  hedge  of  box  clipped  scallop- fashion, 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  *'  That^s  the  real 
thing,  I  fancy,"  he  said,  sure  of  being  right. 
The  ladies  shook  their  heads.  *'  That  place 
is  owned  now  by  a  family  of  wealthy  Jews 
from  New  York,  who  regularly  winter  here. 
They  have  shown  good  taste  in  not  alterinj^ 
the  garden,  though  the  house  is  quite  made 
over,  we  understand.  We  heard  yesterday 
that  the  place  on  the  other  side  of  ours  has 
also  passed  into  Northern  hands.  A  few 
years  more  and  this  will  be  a  Northern  winter 
resort,  not  a  Southern  town." 

Q 

As  he  went  about,  the  Spectator  was  dis- 
mayed to  find  how  many  of  the  most  ciiarac- 
teristic  of  the  Colonial  houses  were  indeed  in 
alien  hands.  To  one  he  clung  long,  sure  that 
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SO  precious  a  thing  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  family  that  origi- 
nally possessed  it.  The  high-gabled  end  of 
the  old  stone  house  stood  broadside  to  the 
street,  the  only  door  opening  into  a  gallery 
running  across  the  garden  front.  When,  one 
day,  that  door  was  left  ajar,  the  Spectator 
caught  a  glimpse  of  white-gowned  women 
rocking  in  the  green  seclusion  of  that  gallery, 
looking  out  on  the  typical  Southern  garden — 
all  formal  borders  and  arbors  and  high  arches 
of  box,  with  here  and  there  a  little  opening  for  a 
rose  trellis,  or  a  daffodil-bed,  or  an  old  stone 
fountain.  But  no,  he  had  to  give  up — that 
place  had  gone  the  way  of  all  the  rest.  It  was 
the  winter  playhouse  of  folks  from  New 
Jersey. 

B 

Happily  not  much  can  be  done  to  change 
the  Southern  aspect  of  the  dooryard.  The 
soil  forbids  anything  like  Northern  turf — 
sparse  crops  of  Southern  rye,  starred  through 
with  daffodils,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  grass 
which  the  most  strenuous  cultivation  will  pro- 
duce. So  long  as  the  moist,  warm  climate 
endures,  every  tree-trunk  will  be  splotched 
with  gray  lichens  or  rich  green  moss,  or 
mantled  in  ivy  or  dimbing  fern,  and  irregu- 
lar masses  of  mistletoe  will  cling  in  the  upper 
branches.  Southern  jasmine  will  trail  over 
every  bush  and  loop  itself  into  the  very  trees, 
long-leaved  pines  will  make  soft,  wavering 
blurs  against  the  sky,  and  dimbing  roses — 
wee  yellow  Lady  Banksias,  great  white  Chero- 
kee roses,  and  all  the  rambler  tribe — will  riot 
everywhere-  Northern  invaders  will  not 
change  the  mocking-birds,  nor  the  jays,  nor 
the  noisy  woodpeckers  whose  incessant  drum- 
ming is  such  a  feature  of  the  quiet  streets. 
All  the  same,  the  Spectator  counsels  those  to 
whom  the  South  is  a  dosed  book  to  hurry, 
lest  the  text  be  translated  into  a  less  poetic 
tongue. 

a 

Of  course  there  is  the  Negro.  So  long  as 
he  remains,  an  element  of  picturesqueness  is 
secure.  By  good  luck  the  Spectator  hap- 
pened into  the  market-place  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, when  it  is  eschewed  by  all  but  the  Negro 
population.  Climbing  the  high  stone  steps 
to  the  upper  balcony  of  the  old  court-house 
(steps  where  Washington  liimself  has  stood), 
he  sat  down  to  watch  the  singular  procession 
of  vehicles  streaming  in  from  the  country 
distrcts.  Mules,  mud-splashed  to  the  very 
withers,  trailed  by,  drawing  buggies  pink  with 
the  same  plastering  mud  and  bulging  with 


happy  families  from  the  plantations.  Lack- 
ing a  buggy  in  any  stage  of  doddering  super- 
annuation, the  family  bulged  just  as  content- 
edly from  wagon,  rick,  or  springless  cart. 
Here  and  there  an  ox  team  varied  the  line, 
and  once  the  Spectator  is  prepared  to  vouch 
that  a  roadster  was  no  other  than  a  mild-eyed 
cow  !  At  the  time  he  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  fact  that  every  Negro 
family  in  the  countryside  possessed  a  going 
beast — a  well-conditioned  beast  at  that.  He 
learned  afterwards  that,  in  hiring  out,  a  plan- 
tation hand  always  stipulates  for  so  much 
bacon  and  corn-meal  in  addition  to  his  wages, 
and  for  the  use  of  "  de  mule  "  to  drive  to 
town  on  Saturday  afternoon — or,  if  not  the 
mule,  then  for  some  other  locomoting  creature 
on  four  legs  capable  of  hauling  a  generous 
family. 

G9 

From  his  perch  on  the  steps  of  the  de- 
serted court-house  the  Spectator  commanded 
a  wide  view  of  the  Negro  quarter — a  region 
of  irresponsible-looking  log  cabins  with  much 
washing  going  on  in  the  dooryards,  where 
fires  were  burning  under  vast  three-legged 
iron  kettles  and  suds  were  flying  from  brim- 
ming tubs.  An  out-of-doors  life  and  a  merry 
one,  to  judge  from  the  sounds  going  up  from 
the  quarter,  sounds  punctuated  by  the  crow- 
ing of  innumerable  strutting  cocks.  Bek)w 
in  the  shady  street  a  monumental  well  maiiced 
the  place  of  the  oki  slave  market.  Half  a 
dozen  grinning  pickaninnies  clambered  over 
it  now.  The  real  sight,  though,  must  be 
farther  up  the  street  where  the  plantation 
parties  were,  stopping.  The  Spectator  for- 
sook the  court-house  with  a  backward  look 
at  its  peeling  pinkish-stuccoed  front,  and 
made  his  way  past  rows  of  one-room  Negro 
shops,  their  s^;ns  printed  by  hand  in  intoxi- 
cated capitals,  to  the  shopping  center  of  the 
town. 

B 

Here  indeed  was  a  scene — the  roadway 
congested  with  a  dense  mass  of  nondescript 
vehicles,  the  patient  mules  staying  themsdves 
upon  brisding  bunches  of  corn-husks,  the 
sidewalks  packed  with  affable  loafing  blacks 
enjoying  a  five  o'dock  without  the  tea.  Such 
figures!  Impressive  black  women  with  day 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  white-haired  Uncle 
Toms.  Here  a  tall,  straight,  coal-black  Negress 
in  a  turban,  with  little  crinkly  braids  sticking 
out  all  round  her  face,  and  on  top  of  the 
turban  a  large,  broad-brimmed  straw  h€tt. 
Here  another  on   her  way   to   deliver   her 
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laundry  work  with  her  bundle  balanced  on 
her  head.  Her  hands  are  needed  to  balance 
the  bundle,  but  she  is  not  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of  the  modish  hat  which 
she^ll  need  to  go  home  in.  She  has  stuck  it 
jauntily  on  top  of  the  wash!  The  Spectator 
would  have  liked  to  stay  longer  in  the  pictur- 
esque throng,  but  that  the  unfailing  courtesy 
of  the  Negroes,  who  habitually  salute  a  white 
man,  made  him  feel  ashamed  to  spy  upon 
them. 

B 

A  cotton  plantation  in  March  is  as  surpris- 
ing a  sight  as  one  need  look  for.  'I'he 
Spectator  drove  out  from  Camden  to  a 
famous  one,  a  thousand  acres  of  undulating 
land,  all  furrowed  by  the  plow,  but  all  dazzling 
white  like  the  sands  of  the  Sahara !  The 
uplands  of  this  unnatural  sea-beach  rounded 
in  sharp  relief  against  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  land  fell  away  to 
pine  woods  richly  green  against  the  vivid 


sands.  Not  a  spear  of  vegetation  pricked 
the  waste.  When  the  Spectator  said  some- 
thing scathing  about  the  arid  soil,  his  driver 
jumped  down  and  brought  him  a  handful. 
Black  loam  lay  just  beneath  the  sand,  which 
works  to  the  surface  under  the  plow.  As  if 
to  intensify  the  weird  effect  of  the  wide 
white  landscape,  the  Negro  plantation  hands 
whitewash  their  queer  stockaded  cabins,  and 
the  trees  grouped  round  them  bore  the  white 
beads  of  the  china-berr)*. 

m 

As  he  drove  back  through  the  turpentine 
camps,  where  giant  pines  were  weeping  their 
life-blood  into  cups  hollowed  in  their  own 
excoriated  bark,  and  through  the  strange 
Carolina  woods,  where  every  tree-trunk  was 
red  many  feet  up  from  the  root  with  the 
mud  of  the  flooding  VVateree,  the  Spectator^ 
thanked  his  lucky  stars  that  twent>'-four 
hours  on  the  rail  would  carry  a  New  Yorker 
so  far  out  of  his  world  as  this. 
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ETHELBERT  NEVIN^ 

Who  does  not  know  Kevin's  **  Rosary  "  } 
More,  it  is  said,  has  been  written  about  it  than 
about  any  other  song.  To  quote  Madame  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  '*  Notice  the  composer's  phrase, 
how  it  slips  along  in  the  eighth  notes,  just  as 
the  small  beads  would  slip  through  our  fingers. 
And  at  the  end  of  every  such  phrase  comes 
a  long  note  and  a  pause.  This  is  repeated 
over  and  over  after  the  manner  of  the  pious 
devotees  of  the  rosary."  Many  of  those  who 
know  **  The  Rosary  **  know  Nevin's  youthful 
song,  "  O  That  We  Two  Were  Maying,"  and 
some  know  that  favorite  song  of  his  maturer 
years,  '*  Herbstgefiihl."  Less  known  than 
Ethelbert  Nevin's  songs  is  his  piano  music — 
lyric  too,  and  fragrant  with  fancy. 

Out  of  all  this  music  there  shines  a  man. 
The  man  was  also  a  child.  As  Mr.  \'ance 
Thompson,  in  his  just- published  life  of  Nevin, 
says,  *'  He  carried  over  into  manhood,  un- 
sullied, those  heart  qualities  that  belong  so 
exclusively  to  childhood.  He  had  always  a 
child's  intimacy  with  nature.  .  .  .  Children 
went  to  him  with  unhesitating  confidence. 
.  .  .  For  him  as  for  the  child  the  world  was 


« The  Life  of  Ethelbert  Nevin.    By  Vance  Thompson. 
The  Boston  Music  Company,  Boston.    $2.75. 


very  mysterious  and  life  was  a  daily  miracle." 
Such  a  man  could  write  a  song  to  Steven- 
son's **  Every  Night  My  Prayers  I  Say,"  a 
song  of  only  one  page.  *'  But  is  it  not  sim- 
plicity itself  .^"  inquires  Mr.  Philip  Hale. 
*'  There  is  no  puerility,  there  is  no  triviality, 
there  is  no  affectation,  as  though  the  com- 
poser said  aloud,  *  Come  now,  I  will  unbend 
and  show  you  how  simple  I  can  be.* " 

Ethelbert  Nevin's  charm  as  a  personality 
was  that  of  a  persistent  boy  plus  a  persistent 
poet.  This  combination  was  always  evident. 
Take,  as  example,  his  description  of  a  trip  in 
the  Spreewald  : 

After  a  two-and-a-half-hours'  ride  we  came 
to  Liibbenau,  where  we  popped  off,  bag  and 
baj^sj^age.  A  walk  of  twenty  minutes  brought 
us  to  the  Gasihofoi  the  Black  Eagle,  where  we 
inquired  if  we  could  obtain  a  boat  and  a  boat- 
man to  take  us  to  Burg.  We  said  we  should 
like,  if  possible,  a  fine  old  fellow  with  side- 
whiskers,  sprinkled  with  enough  gray  to  give 
us  at  least  an  idea  that  he  might  be  trustworthy. 
Well,  we  found  Inm  and  he  seemed  anxious  to 
take  us.  .  .  .  The  trip  was  the  most  romantic 
thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Mile  after  mile  along 
these  natural  canals,  passing  .  .  .  old  tumble- 
down cottages,  old  mills,  old  women,  and  old 
men.  Here  they  were  weeding  flax,  here  wash- 
ing linen.  Some  were  making  butter,  others 
knitting  on  the  doorsteps.  Then  from  ever 
so  many    cottages   some  little  girl   with  her 
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bright  red  petticoat,  her  little  blue  bodice,  and 
her  white  headgear  would  run  alongside  of  the 
canal  and  toss  a  bunch  of  poppies,  forget-me- 
nots,  fleur-de-lys,  and  Kaiserblumen  into  our 
boat.  On  we  crept  slowly,  quietly,  dreamily, 
until  twilight  came  and  the  first  little  stars 
peeped  out  to  see  what  the  world  was  going  to 
do  that  night. 

No  one  knew  Nevin  well  who  did  not  love 
him  as  a  character,  sincere,  spontaneous,  as 
full  of  fidelity  as  of  delicate  fancy  and 
imagery.  To  be  sure,  he  was  the  composer  of 
some  of  the  best  lyric  music  America  has  yet 
produced.  •  But  the  thousands  who  knew  him 
as  a  friend  will  appreciate  Mr.  Vance's  volume 
because  it  is  a  pious  tribute  to  the  man 
rather  than  because  of  its  critical  analysis  of 
the  man's  art. 

A  delicate  and  deep  spiritual  reverence 
^underlay  both  man  and  art.  Nevin  once 
wrote  : 

Isn't  this  life  of  ours  a  strange,  strange  thing? 
How  we  live  to  learn  and  after  all  how  little  we 


Pcllc  the  Conqueror.  By  Martin  Andersen 
Nexo.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.40. 

In  a  translation  from  the  Danish  we  have  a  fine 
piece  of  fiction  by  Martin  Andersen  Nexo,  the 
first  of  four  parts  of  a  proposed  greater  work. 
"  Pelle  the  Conqueror  "  depicts  the  childhood 
of  the  son  of  an  old  farmer  spent  upon  the 
island  of  Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  pro- 
foundly moving  because  of  its  deep  and  limpid 
sincerity.  The  exquisite  love  between  the 
worn,  timid,  boastful  old  father  and  the  bright, 
affectionate,  daring,  sturdy  child  bums  with  a 
steady  glow  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sordid 
surroundings,  the  most  heartbreaking  toil,  and 
often  the  most  revolting  coarseness  of  life. 
This  part  appeared  in  1906,  the  surprising  work 
of  a  man  almost  unknown,  and  of  such  humble 
origin  and  educational  advantages  that  Pelle  is 
regarded  as  largely  autobiographical.  The 
remaining  parts,  in  three  other  volumes,  carry 
Pelle  through  his  apprenticeship,  his  life  in 
Copenhagen,  and  to  his  final  victory  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  garden  city  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-workers. 

Seething  Pot  (The).  By  George  A.  Birming- 
ham. The  George  H.  I3i»ran  Company,  New  York. 
$1.J(). 

Canon  Hannay  has  won  such  a  reputation  as  a 
humorist  by  his  "General  John  Regan/'  "  Span- 
ish Gold,"  and  other  stories  that  the  present 
study  of  political  conditions  in  Ireland  in  story 
form  will  disappoint  some  readers.  In  "The 
Red  Hand  of  Ulster"  he  touched  the  same 
subject,  but  in  a  whimsical  spirit  and  in  the 
method  of  extravaganza.  "  The  Seething  Pot  " 
is  not  without  a  sense  of  humor,  but  its  purpose 
ii  essentially  serious.     The  situation  is  that  of 


know !  .  .  .  We  come  into  this  lovely  world  and 
for  a  few  years  we  are  between  a  flower  and  a 
fruit.    We  grow,  blossom,  and  our  lives  are  as 

f>leasant  as  a  day  in  June.  Then  come  our  first 
ittle  trials,  our  first  loves  and  .  .  .  the  thirst 
for  knowing  and  to  be  known.  Thereon  we 
live,  work,  are  strong,  weak,  happy,  or  sad. 
Bitter  experience  comes  and  suddenly  our  eyes 
are  open  to  the  fact  that  there  are  innumeraole 
little  clouds  that  we  have  never  noticed  before. 
And  if  we  continue  to  gaze  and  gaze  at  them, 
they  grow  and  grow  until  we  could  almost 
believe  that  there  was  no  sun.  Oh,  if  we  could 
only  see  a  little  further !  .  .  . 

After  all,  what  can  be  a  greater  blessing  than 
to  be  born  into  this  lovely  world — to  see  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  to  be  near  those  we  love,  to 
be  able  to  work,  to  study,  to  grow,  always  see- 
ing the  roads  become  clearer.^  Then  the  keen 
joy  of  battling  with  and  conquering  self ;  the 
still  greater  joy  of  conferring  happiness  upon 
another.     Yes,  love  rules  the  world. 

Such  a  man  was  worth  knowing.  Such  a 
man  was  worth  loving.  He  died  prematurely. 
But  his  work  remains.  And  it  is  worth 
knowing  and  prizing. 


a  young  Irish  landlord  whose  early  life  has 
been  spent  in  Australia,  whither  his  father  had 
been  transported  for  a  foolish  attempt  at  revo- 
lution. Sir  Gerald,  the  young  man,  succeeds 
to  an  uncle's  title  and  estate.  The  peasants 
and  the  extremists  hate  him  simply  because  he 
is  a  landlord.  Naturally  and  because  of  his 
father's  history,  he  is  at  heart  a  radical ;  but 
the  burden  of  his  inheritance  puts  him  in  a 
false  position.  The  first  part  of  the  story  is 
rather  heavily  done,  but  as  the  tale  proceeds 
it  grows  in  interest. 

It  Happened  in  Egypt.     By  C.  N.  and  A.  M- 

Williamson.    Doubleaay,  Page   &   Co.,   New   York* 
$1.35. 

A  typical  Williamson  book :  what  the  tourist 

sees  and  talks  about  in  Egypt,  made  amusing 

by  the  vivacity  of  the  very  modern  and  flippant 

young    people— English    and    American — who 

flirt,  fall  in  love,  and  have  more  or  less  exciting 

adventures  among  the  ancient  temples,  on  the 

desert,  and   up   the    Nile.     A  pleasing  enough 

concoction,   but,   it   must  be   added,  too   long 

drawn  out. 

WUl  to  Live  (The).     Bv  M.  P.  Wilicocks.    The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.35. 
"  Mary  poisoned  her  mother's  tea. 
Her  mother  died  in  agonee ; 
Her  father  really  was  quite  vexed. 
And  said, '  Well,  Mary,  now,  what  next  ?' " 

These  lines  forced  themselves  to  the  front 
after  reading  this  novel.  The  tragedies  surround- 
ing the  heroine  are  more  than  one — indeed,  they 
are  legion.  A  summary  of  them  would  be  too 
tedious.  In  her  prosperous  old  age  a  French- 
woman of  peasant  birth  recalls  her  old  lover 
from  England,  where  he  is  a  settled  medical 
man  of  ideals,  in  order  to  give  him  her  baby 
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grandchild.  He  accepts  the  charge,  and  makes 
the  little  girl  his  soul  companion,  being  saddled 
himself  with  a  shrewish  wife.  The  girl,  through 
some  vague  impact  of  souls  or  chance  remark,  is 
the  cause  of  his  suicide.  From  that  moment  her 
way  is  beset  by  disasters  of  soul  and  body.  In 
despair  we  inquire,  "  Now,  what  next  ?"'  and  are 
quite  resigned  to  find  her  accepting  as  her 
second  husband  the  doctor  who  killed  her  first. 
A  more  impossible  group  of  men  it  would  be 
difficult  to  gather  together.  Yet  cleverness  in 
abundance  is  wasted  on  the  tale. 

Stonr  of  Helga  (The).  By  Rudolph  Herzog. 
English  Version  by  Ade  Lewisohn.  E.  P.  Diitton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $1.35. 

This  story  has  gone  into  many  editions  in 
Germany,  and  now  appears  in  English.  The  tal- 
ented daughter  of  a  noted  prima  donna  devotes 
herself  to  an  artistic  career,  making  firm  friends 
among  the  students.  Her  youth  and  love  of  art 
lead  her  into  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  proportions 
of  life,  and  how  she  suffered,  struggled,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  winning  freedom  is  told 
with  humor,  pathos,  and  much  realization  of 
human  nature. 

Another  Man's  Shoes.  By  Victor  Bridges.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.    $133. 

Here  is  a  veritable  rival  to  Mr.  Phillips  Oppen 

heim.     Lovers  of  criminal  mystery  stories  will 

find  this  exciting,  well  planned,  and  sometimes 

amusing.     To  be  sure,  it  turns  on  one  of  those 

exact  resemblances  between  two  strangers  at 

which  one's  sense  of  the  probable  protests,  but, 

that  once  accepted,  the  plot  is  capitally  managed. 

Anthology  of  the  Forms  of  Dedication  Used 
from  the  Earliest  Davs  of  Book-making  to  the 
Present  Time.  Compiled  by  Mary  Elizabeth  3rown. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $2.S0. 

The  series  of  dedications  which  have  here  been 
brought  together  presents  examples  from  the 
earlier  days  of  book-making  to  the  present  time  ; 
the  curious  variety  of  the  headings  will  give  to 
most  readers  a  new  impression  as  to  the  range 
of  interest  of  literary  workers  during  all  the 
centuries  of  printed  literature.  Under  the  titles 
of  "  Deity,''  "  X'irgin  Mary,''  "  Royalty,*'  and 
"Dignitaries  of  Church  and  State"  will  be 
found  tributes  to  great  leaders  of  every  land : 
many  and  varied  are  the  inscriptions  to 
"  Friends,"  to  "  Women,"  and  to  "  Things  Spirit- 
ual ;'*  while  a  glance  at  the  division  "  Children  *' 
is  like  a  whiff  of  fragrance  from  a  box-bordered 
posy  garden.  This  division  includes  Dedica- 
tions to  Lads  and  Lasses  of  all  climes  and  ages 
since  the  time  of  Chaucer.  Under  *'  Animals  " 
we  note  the  close  bond  of  relationship  be- 
tween a  great  writer  and  his  furry  or  feathered 
comrade.  Other  headings,  such  as  to  "  One- 
self," to  the  "  Reader,"  to  "  Any  and  Everyone," 
give  an  impression  of  the  efforts  or  the  part  of 
the  author  to  come  into  personal  relations  with 
his  readers. 

This  anthology  may  fairly  be  described  as 
unique,  not  only  in  its  purpose  and  character, 


but  in  the  comprehensiveness  and  novelty  of  the 
material  that  has  been  brought  together  by  the 
scholarly  compiler.  The  volume  is  not  only 
an  addition  to  the  literature  of  reference,  but 
the  dedications  form  exceptionally  interesting 
reading. 

Jan   Vermecr   of  Delft.      By    Philip    L.   Hale. 
Small,  Maynard&  Co.,  Boston.    $iO. 

At  last  we  have  a  book  in  English  on  Vermeer. 
Mr.  Hale's  is  not  a  definitive,  critical  biography. 
It  is,  however,  an  extremely  valuable,  popular 
account.  About  fifty  illustrations  in  full  color, 
half-tone,  and  photogravure  reinforce  the  text. 
Vermeer  died  in  1675.  From  that  time  to  ourown 
no  painter  of  his  real  rank,  so  far  as  we  know, 
ever  suffered  such  an  eclipse.  Just  why  most  of 
his  pictures  should  have  been  assigned  to  other 
painters  and  just  why  he  himself  should  have 
dropped  out  of  sight  have  never  been  made 
clear.  At  all  events,  about  fifty  years  ago  the 
French  connoisseur  Biirger-Thor^  rediscovered 
him,  and  from  that  time  forth  Vermeer  has 
gained  an  ever-increasing  vogue  among  artists, 
critics,  and  collectors  alike. 

As  to  collectors,  Americans  can  be  proud  that 
we  have  in  this  country  so  many  good  examples 
of  Vermeer's  art.  Every  visitor  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  knows,  or  should  know,  that  ex- 
quisite canvas  "  The  Young  Woman  Opening  a 
Casement  Window,"  and  just  now  the  Museum 
also  has  on  loan  some  other  Vermeers.  Mr.  Hale 
jusdy  emphasizes  the  Vermeers  in  the  Altman, 
Morgan,  Frick,  Huntington,  Gardner,  Johnson, 
and  Widener  collections.  We  get  from  such  a 
book  as  this  not  only  an  interpretation  of  a 
particular  artist's  art,  but  also  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  general. 

Of  course  Mr.  Hale's  book  has  a  unique  value 
because  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  first  book  on 
Vermeer  to  be  written  in  the  English  language, 
and  also  the  only  volume  to  contain  a  complete 
collection  of  Vermeer's  known  paintings.  It  is  of 
particular  value  to  any  one  who  has  ever  been  in 
Holland,  and  in  especial  to  one  who  has  been  in 
Vermeer's  own  town,  Delft,  or  who  has  stood 
before  those  masterpieces,  appropriately  in  the 
Mauritshuis  in  The  Hague — his  well-known 
"  View  of  Delft"  from  the  Rotterdam  Canal,  and 
his  "  Allegory  of  the  New  Testament,''  and, 
above  all,  his  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl." 

Writing  about  Vermeer  in  The  Outlook  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  called  him  "  the  rarest 
and  most  fastidious  of  masters."  After  reading 
Mr.  Hale's  book  one  feels  anew  the  justice  of  that 
statement.  What  other  painter,  no  matter  how 
great,  has  ever  more  exactly  transferred  to  can- 
vas the  peculiar  charm  which  we  associate  with 
a  flower  or  a  butterfly,  and  that  too  with  an 
atmosphere  of  absolute  serenity  ?  What  other 
painter,  indeed,  ever  adjusted  color  values  more 
exquisitely?  What  other  ever  produced  a  more 
per\'asive  "  tone  "  ?  The  result  is  a  richness 
of  satisfaction  to  the  onlooker  which  may  not  be 
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quite  apart  from  any  other  satisfaction  derived 
from  any  other  painter. 

Philosophy  of  the  Practical.  By  Benedetto 
Croce.  Translated  by  Douglas  Ainslie.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.    S3. 

T  his  is  not,  as  one  might  think  from  its  title, 
an  addition  to  the  literature  of  pragmatism.  On 
the  contrary,  its  author  specifically  attacks  the 
pragmatists  as  representatives  of  "  the  school 
of  the  greatest  confusion  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  philosophy."  Croce's  own  general  standpoint 
is  that  of  an  idealism  of  the  Hegelian  type,  with 
reality  conceived  as  a  universal  life  unfolding 
possibilities  through  the  individual. 

He  writes,  too,  in  the  true  Hegelian  manner; 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  confusing  fondness  for  fine- 
spun distinctions,  and  a  diction  that  makes  his 
book  one  for  the  professional  philosopher  rather 
than  for  the  reader  who,  without  experience  in 
the  technicalities  of  philosophic  discussion, 
nevertheless  rightly  looks  to  philosophy  for 
guidance  in  the  affairs  of  life.  The  translator, 
Mr.  Ainslie,  tacitly  recognizes  in  his  preface  the 
difficulty  of  comprehending  Croce;  insisting, 
however,  that  the  soundness  of  his  views  will 
ultimately  be  generally  recognized. 

We  confess  we  do  not  altogether  share  this 
belief.  A  philosopher  who  proclaims,  for  exam- 
ple, that  error  is  always  the  result  of  willing  to 
err,  and  that  we  can  never  be  obliged  to  do  any- 
thing against  our  will,  can  hardly  hope  to  obtain 
a  wide  influence  among  sensible  people. 

Jews  and  Modem  Capitalism  (The).  By  Werner 
Sombart.  Translated  by  M.  Epstein.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    $5. 

The  great  defect  of  this  extraordinary  book  is 
its  author's  amazing  commingling  of  fact,  infer- 
ence, and  fancy  in  the  effort  to  substantiate  his 
tliesis  that  Jewish  influence  has  been  a  deci- 
sive— if  not  the  decisive — factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  life  of  the  civilized  world. 

Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
Jews  have  indeed  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  world  progress.  But  Professor  Som- 
bart claims  far  too  much  for  them,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  tries  to  bolster  up  his  claim  by 
arguments  absolutely  devoid  of  the  support  of 
sound  historical  evidence.  This  is  strikingly 
seen,  for  example,  in  his  assertion  that  the  Jew 
was  the  great  colonizer  of  the  New  World,  and 
was  especially  conspicuous  as  a  pioneer  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  English  colonies,  faring  forth 
into  the  wilds  to  establish  trading-posts  in  every 
liille  hamlet.  One  has  only  to  acquaint  one's 
self  with  the  facts  of  frontier  settlement  to  ap- 
preciate the  preposterousness  of  such  an  asser- 
tion. The  whole  historical  portion  of  the  book 
is  loaded  with  similar  imaginings. 

On  the  other  hand,  eliminating  these,  it  is 
possible  to  accord  considerable  praise,  for  there 
is  still  left  a  solid  enough  body  of  evidence  to 
make  the  work  serve  as  a  helpful  corrective  to 
the   widespread   tendency  to   minimize  Jewish 


influence  in  economic  evolution.  And  it  is  to 
be  added  that  if  Professor  Sombart  errs  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  shows  himself  a  skilled 
analyst  and  frank  critic  of  the  Jewish  character, 
going  far  in  this  respect  to  make  amends  for  his 
manifest  shortcomings  as  a  historian. 

Short  History  of  the  United  Sutes  (A).  By 
John  Suencer  Bassett,  Ph.D.  The  Macmiuan  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $2.30. 

Professor  Bassett  has  assuredly  given  us  a 
comprehensive  outline  history  of  the  United 
States.  If  anything,  it  is  too  comprehensive,  for 
so  much  information  has  been  packed  between 
its  covers  that  there  is  little  room  for  literary 
embellishment,  a  feature  especially  to  be  desired 
in  books  intended,  as  all  school  histories  should 
be,  to  awaken  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  on  which  they  touch.  Professor 
Bassett's  narrative  is  a  plain  and  rather  tedious 
record,  having  the  saving  grace  of  uncommon 
accuracy  and  good  historical  judgment.  We 
know,  indeed,  no  other  single-volume  history  of 
our  country  which  is  quite  so  fully  in  accord 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  best  historical  schol- 
arship regarding  disputed  points,  or  one  in 
which  the  subject-matter  has  been  so  well 
arranged.  Particularly  striking  is  the  recog- 
nition given  to  social  and  economic  factors  in 
the  Nation's  development  and  the  deftness 
with  which  the  topical  method  of  treatment  is 
combined  with  the  chronological.  All  of  which 
deepens  one's  regret  that  Professor  Bassett  has 
so  completely  overlooked  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  the  historian's  art — the  principle  that 
history  is  essentially  the  art  of  telling  a  story, 
and  that  to  be  reallv  effective  it  must  be  told  in 
an  interesting  way. 

Independence  of  the  Executive  ;  The  Venezue- 
lan Boundary  Controversy ;  The  Government  in 
the  Chicago  Strike  of  1894.  By  G rover  Cleveland. 
The  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.    $[  each. 

Thirteen  years  ago  ex- President  Cleveland 
began  his  lectures  at  Princeton  University  as 
the  incumbent  of  the  newly  founded  Lecture- 
.ship  on  Public  Affairs.  His  subject  for  the 
first  year  was  "  The  Independence  of  the  Execu- 
tive ;"  for  the  second  year,  "  The  Venezuelan 
Boundary  Question."  The  only  other  subject 
on  which  Mr.  Cleveland  lectured  before  the  Uni- 
versity was  "  The  Government  in  the  Chicago 
Strike."  Of  course  he  always  had  crowded 
audiences  and  close  attention. 

Those  who  heard  him — and  the  far  wider 
audience  which  did  not  but  which  treasures  his 
expressions  of  opinion — will  welcome  the  publi- 
cation of  these  lectures  in  three  slender  volumes. 

As  their  editor — Dean  West,  of  the  new  Gradu- 
ate College  at  Princeton — says,  the  lectures  dis- 
close the  meaning  of  important  happenings  in 
our  National  history.  "  They  make  clear  as 
light  that  plain,  strict,  unswerving,  and  unaf- 
fected honesty  which  was  the  vigorous  central 
power  in  Grover  Cleveland's  life." 
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ALCOHOL  A   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   GASOLINE 

In  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  for  December  6, 
1913,  there  appeared  an  article  under  the  title 
"What  Shall  We  Do  for  Gasoline r  To  this 
question  I  answer,  "  Do  without  it  and  all  other 
petroleum  distillates  for  automobile  purposes.'* 
I  realize,  however,  that  this  answer  will  not 
bring  about  an  immediate  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem that  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind :  but 
I  am  convinced  thai  the  nearer  we  come  to 
action  approximating  this  tentative  result,  or 
the  sooner  we  prepare  for  its  eventuality,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

Some  years  ago  (in  1907,  to  be  exact)  I  wrote 
an  article  for  one  of  the  service  papers  on  the 
relative  merits  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  as  power 
producers,  which,  I  think,  has  a  bearing  on  the 
subject.  The  importance  of  the  matter  seems 
to  me  to  warrant  a  repetition  here  of  some  of 
the  features  of  the  article,  particularly  as  pres- 
ent conditions  are  more  favorable  to  my  con- 
tention than  they  were  at  the  time  the  article 
was  written. 

It  is  evident  to  all  who  are  conversant  with 
the  subject  that  the  rapidly  diminishing  supply 
of  gasoline  now  generally  used  for  power  pro- 
duction makes  it  imperatively  necessary  speed- 
ily to  find  a  substitute.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  article  referred  to  that  kero- 
sene furnishes  the  most  promising  material  for 
taking  the  place  of  gasoline.  Kerosene  being, 
like  gasoline,  a  petroleum  distillate,  will  soon 
follow  gasoline  into  the  prohibitive  class  of 
liquid  fuels.  However,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  at  large  the  subject  of  petroleum  fuels, 
but  will  at  once  advance  my  theory  that  alcohol 
is  the  best  possible  substitute  for  gasoline  in 
sight  to-day. 

Considering  that  almost  any  vegetable  product 
of  a  starchy  nature  in  which  fermentation  takes 
place  may  be  turned  into  alcohol,  we  must 
realize  the  possibility  -that  a  vast  amount  of  the 
world's  starchy  material,  and  particularly  waste 
material,  can  be  used  for  power  purposes.  Alco- 
hol may  be  produced  from  an  jJmost  infinitely 
wide  range  of  plants  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
The  wild  grasses  of  some  of  the  Pacific  islands 
have  in  their  composition  a  large  number  of 
heat  units  which  may  be  made  available  in  the 
production  of  power.  Corn  cobs  from  the  can- 
ning factories,  formerly  thrown  away  or  burned 
as  useless,  yield  sixty  gallons  of  alcohol  to  the 
ton,  and  corn  stalks  themselves  will  furnish 
thirty  gallons  of  the  fluid  per  ton.  The  world- 
wide distribution  of  materials  which  are  the 
sources  of  supply  adds  greatly  to  the  general 
availability  of  alcohol.  These  facts  all  tend  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  alcohol  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  for  the  supply  of  crude  material  being  so 
general,  it  can  be  manufactured  nearer  to  the 
markets  and  to  the  consumer  than  can  be  done 
with  any  mineral  product  of  the  land.    Thus 


the  important  factor  of  transportation  for  the 
finished  article  can  be  materially  reduced. 

About  the  time  that  Congress  passed  the  law 
authorizing  the  removal  of  the  internal  revenue 
tax  on  alcohol  used  for  industrial  purposes,  in 
1907,  one  of  the  leading  men  engaged  in  the 
sugar  business  of  Cuba  said  that  his  company, 
which  had  been  theretofore  manufacturing  mo- 
lasses at  a  cost  of  about  three  cents  a  gallon 
and  selling  it  at  four  cents,  at  once  turned  its 
plant  to  the  production  of  alcohol,  which  cost 
about  the  same  as  molasses  to  manufacture,  but 
which  brought  eight  cents  per  gallon  in  the  local 
markets.  Since  then  alcohol  has  been  largely 
used  to  drive  railway  engines  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  as  being  cheaper  than  coal  or  any  of  the 
petroleum  distillates. 

Denatured  alcohol  of  such  a  composition  as 
to  relieve  the  manufacturers  from  the  necessity 
of  paying  the  usual  internal  revenue  tax  on 
ordinar>-  alcohol  of  $2.20  per  gallon  now  being 
a  possibility  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen 
tliat  there  is  no  question  but  that  alcohol  can 
be  produced  here  at  a  cost  of  twelve  cents  per 
gallon,  as  one  good  authority  has  stated,  and 
sold  in  the  market,  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
dealers,  at  the  price  of  twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  alcohol 
proposition  besides  its  cost  as  compared  with 
that  of  gasoline  which  must  be  considered  in 
searching  for  its  value  as  a  power  producer. 
That  is  its  efficiency. 

\'ery  few  alcohol  engines  are  being  used  in 
the  United  Stales  at  the  present  time,  and  little 
has  been  done  towards  the  development  of  an 
engine  of  the  highest  efficiency  to  use  this  par- 
ticular fuel.  What  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  comparative  values  of 
gasoline  and  alcohol,  as  far  as  efficiency  is  con- 
cerned, have  been  mainly  carried  on  with  the 
ordinary  internal-combustion  engine  designed 
for  the  useof  gasoline,  and  these  have  not  given 
the  best  results  for  alcohol.  But  even  with  this 
handicap  it  has  been  shown  that,  although  alco- 
hol has  fewer  heat  units  in  its  composition  than 
has  gasoline,  it  being  less  volatile,  its  vapor 
mixed  with  air  can  be  compressed  into  a  smaller 
volume  before  reaching  its  flash-point.  This 
compression  admits  of  greater  expansion  in  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine,  and  consequently  more 
work  can  be  done  with  the  same  amount  of 
alcohol  than  with  gasoline.  Tests  made  by  the 
Government  with  two  small  engines  of  similar 
character  show  that  in  general  they  required 
equal  quantities  of  gasoline  and  denatured  alco- 
hol respectively  per  brake  horse-power  hour, 
but  that  the  maximum  thermal  efficiency  of  the 
two  fluids  stood  as  28  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  in 
favor  of  alcohol.  In  well-designed  alcohol 
engines  made  in  Europe  the  thermal  efficiency 
of  alcohol  ranges  as  high  as  54  per  cent,  or 
nearly  double  that  of  gasoline.    Denatured  alco- 
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hoi,  therefore,  more  nearly  approaches  the  ideal 
fuel  than  any  other  known  substance.  Nothing 
keeps  it  out  of  general  use  but  its  cost  and  the 
fact  that  engines  of  the  present  day  are  not 
designed  to  use  it. 

But  still  other  advantages  which  alcohol  has 
over  gasoline,  and  which  should  hasten  the  day 
for  its  adoption  as  a  substitute,  are  its  cleanli- 
ness, its  smokelessness,  and  its  freedom  from 
disagreeable  odors.  If  cities  should  put  a  ban 
on  the  obnoxious  odors  of  gasoline  as  they  do 
on  theproductsofcombustion  of  bituminous  coal 
(a  less  deleterious  substance,  since  its  products 
of  combustion  are  generally  delivered  high  in 
air,  while  those  of  gasoline  are  discharged 
directly  into  the  nostrils  of  the  people),  there 
would  be  such  a  demand  for  alcohol  engines  as 
to  cause  their  manufacture  in  large  numbers. 
Ga.soline  and  alcohol  would  then  soon  be  on  a 
parity  as  regards  price,  and  when  this  is  brought 
about  all  factors  of  the  fuel  q^uestion  for  auto- 
mobiles will  be  in  favor  of  alcohol. 

There  is  still  another  matter  in  this  question 
of  hquid  fuel  which  may  mean  much  for  the 
country  in  general.  We  have  by  recent  tariff 
legislation  in  Congress  cut  off  from  the  home 
markets  the  principal  industry — the  manufacture 
of  sugar — of  some  of  our  Southern  States  and 
the  important  territories  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  perhaps  placed  their  vital 
interests  in  jeopardy.  If  the  million  gasoline 
automobiles  of  the  country  alone,  which  have  a 
total  output  of  25,000,000  average  horse-power 
and  consume  17,000,000  barrels  of  gasoline,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  other  interests  demand- 
ing power,  were  put  on  an  alcohol  basis,  it  is 
thought  that  these  districts  would  be  able  to 
manufacture  alcohol  instead  of  sugar  in  such 
quantities  and  sell  the  product  at  such  prices  as 
to  better  even  their  present  conditions.  The 
farmers  of  the  other  States  would  also  be  bene- 
fited if  there  was  a  sufficient  demand  for  dena- 
tured alcohol,  for  they  can  now  distill  their  own 
alcohol  on  the  farms  and  supply  the  great 
demand  for  power  for  cultivating  the  soil  and 
send  the  surplus  product  of  their  stills  to  mar- 
ket in  a  condensed  form  to  the  great  saving  of 
transportation  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  overburdened  railways  in  time  of 
harvest. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  refuse  material 
consisting  of  fermentable  vegetable  matter  now 
thrown  away  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
if  properly  sorted  and  treated,  could  be  made  to 
produce  enough  alcohol  to  furnish  the  motive 
power  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  an 
economical  factor,  to  say  nothing  of  its  sanitary 
value,  of  inestimable  benefit  to  its  people. 

Denatured  alcohol  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  when  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  be- 
comes inflammable,  which  is  not  so  with  gaso- 
line, and  hence  alcohol  is  safer  than  gasoline. 
If  substituted  for  the  petroleum  products,  the 


hazard  involved  in  the  storage  and  handling  of 
gasoline  would  be  avoided,  and  the  great  cost  of 
insuring  automobiles  lessened. 

The  production  of  alcohol  is  based  on  the 
perennial  output  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  supply  of  this  class  of  materials  is  therefore 
inexhaustible,  while  no  more  coal  is  forming  and 
mineral  oils  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  If,  then, 
we  must  seek  a  substitute  for  gasoline  as  a 
power  producer,  let  us  at  once  develop  the 
great  possibilities  of  alcohol,  and  use  it  for  the 
purpose.  C.  W.  Chester, 

Rear-Admiral  United  States  Navy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM   IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

In  my  letter  to  you  on  the  Philippines,  printed 
in  your  issue  of  December  13,  1913,  at  page  792, 
I  gave  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
judicial  system  and  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  Philippines  are  far  superior  to  our  own, 
and  that  they  could  be,  and  I  believe  will  be, 
studied  with  advantageous  results  by  the  legis- 
latures of  our  States.  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  statement  by  many  lawyers  with 
manifest  incredulity.  In  justice  to  myself,  per- 
mit me  to  state  tliat  said  letter  was  dictated  by 
me  very  hastily  and  under  the  stress  of  many 
ofificial  matters  engaging  my  attention  at  the 
time.  Had  I  written  under  different  circum- 
stances, I  would  have  expressed  more  accurately 
my  opinion — which  is  that  the  judicial  system 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  characterized  by  greater  despatch, 
economy,  and  efficiency  than  in  the  States,  and 
could  be  studied  with  advantageous  results  by 
our  State  Legislatures  when  they  take  up  the 
question  of  judicial  reform,  which  is  a  live  and 
pressing  one  with  us  at  this  time.  I  did  not 
mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  judges  of  the 
Philippine  courts  arc  even  the  equal,  much  less 
the  superior,  of  our  Federal  or  State  judges  in 
point  of  ability  and  learning,  for  they  are  not. 

Furthermore,  facility  and  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  Philippines  is  due 
in  large  measure,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  fact  that 
justice  is  administered  by  the  judge  alone  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  jury,  whereas  with  us 
the  jury  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  judicial 
system,  and  cannot  be  changed  without  appro- 
priate amendments  of  our  State  and  Federal 
constitutions.  A.  Sidnev  Lanier. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

FEWER    LYNCHINGS 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1913, 
there  were  fifty-one  lynchings  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  period  a  year  ago  .sixty- 
four  lynchings  had  occurred,  a  decrease  of 
thirteen  for  the  past  year.  This  is  the  smallest 
number  in  any  year  since  these  grim  records 
have  been  kept. 

Booker  T.  Washington. 

Tuskegee,  Alabama. 
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heir  way  to  s-jmetr.!-::  .  .  .  The  apartment- 
hou5^s  are  b-*It  f'>r  P  :a-.h  ar.d  Perimuiler; 
the  re-taurar.Ls  are  mn  ioT  them :  the  shops 
arc  governed  by  the  ta-^te  of  Mrs.  Potash  and 
Mrs.  Perlmuner  " 

A  chance  remark  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the 
financier  and  railway  man.  cost  him  5lJ»'. 
This  sum  was  paid  by  him  to  Mr.  John  J.  Fur- 
long, President  of  the  Minnesota  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  upon  the  production  by  the  latter 
of  a  fourteen-inch  ear  of  com  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Society.  Mr.  Hill  at  a  previous  meeting 
had  expressed  skepticism  as  to  the  existence  of 
Minnesou-grown  com  of  that  length,  with  the 
promise  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  fourteen- 
inch  ear. 

Among  interesting  Lincoln  relics  recently 
disposed  of  in  New  York  City  was  a  copy 
of  the  Thirteenth  Constitutional  Amendment 
signed  by  Lincoln,  Colfax,  and  Hamlin,  ai)d  a 
volume  of  original  playbills  of  Ford's  Theater 
for  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  President  was  assassinated.  Ti\e 
Amendment  brought  $3,250 ;  the  volume  of 
playbills,  $675.  Mr.  Lincoln's  newspaper  scrap- 
book  sold  for  $2,250. 

Dr.  Carl  Jacobsen,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
who  died  recently,  is  said  to  have  left  his  vast 
fortune,  amounting  to  nearly  $40,000,000,  to  art 
purposes.  His  children  received  only  small 
legacies. 

Poland  has  a  "charter  oak,*'  but  in  its  case 
the   tree  is   an   elm.     Despatches   say   that   a 
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-  P^>irre"«^  \e  r  ji"^^t  "  ^^:  ^er  evr<renoes  Ji<  a 
sa.ve:s>i-^  y  -  :  c- » ^  ^  ~. t  T  : r.  i  ^ e  To -^.".a to  C u\ 
$ia\  > .  -  Wra:  -~  .:  -Tf  -^v^'r  cxxV.  tban  a",  was  the 
tree  a-,  p  tc*  C^.  -™v  a.  >v^-ir.  Cjurv^^na,  w  hvh  was 
jusi  d::e  t\v^  a  ..::  e  c  t  that  had  neve:  hji*l  the 
picayune  v<  i:v  ^c  to  >Uv.^.  a  pUve  ;>et>w,  A:Hi 
when  1  sTv^t  t  ere  1  mi>  a>ke\:  t^^  state  to  t.^at 
Tasi  F»e.^t^^e  w.vat  1  haa  d.^".e,  inxt  mheu  1  toUt 
them  I  b-d  ca-.;.<vi  ..'5  t'.vzx^  "o  tiiv>  alike,  1 
cou^d  n.n  hear  m>>e"i  tor  ve.:s  anvi  cheers  *' 

A  tip,  sax  s  the  Torwito  **  G'ol^^'^is  diaviiHVJ^^l 
by  a  witty  Sc\>tt!sh  writer  as  a  sma**  sum  ot 
naoaey  you  ^;re  to  s^^meSxix  because  \ou  are 
afraid  he  wor.'i  l;ke  not  be»ng  j^id  tor  sv>n>e' 
thing  you  haven't  asked  aim  to  do, 

Asuccessfu)  peach  ijn-iwer,  Mr  S.J  T  Hush, 
in  a  recent  u'.k  at  Kv.Haesier,  New  Voik,  s^ivi 
that  A*  ,v*  0  bu>hels  or  peaches  rotte\i  on  the 
trees  in  one  New  York  ct^unty  alone  in  1*>IJ, 
for  lack  ol  cars  to  irans^v^rt  them  to  market* 
Last  year  the  New  York  Central  buih  ^,vHH^  new 
refrigerator  cars  to  remedy  this  situation;  but 
Mr.  Bush  warns  the  railway  that  it  must  ct>n> 
tinue  to  enlarge  ilslrAns^x>rtalion  facilities oi  in 
a  year  or  two  history  will  repeat  itself  in  another 
disaster  to  peach-gr\>wers. 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  Knsjland  s  new  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Perceval  GibU^n  remarks  in  "  Mcl'lure's'* 
for  February*, is  a  great  admirer  ol  Joseph  CluMle 
(Mr.  Giblxm  calls  Mr.  Choate  **  the  late,"  which 
phrase  happily  is  a  gross  e.\aggera(ioi>,  as  Mark 
Twain  would  have  saidV  **  More  than  any  other 
man  I  have  known,"  Sir  Rufus  is  nuotcd  as  sav- 
ing, **  Mr.  Choate  had  a  way  of  speaking  on  a 
high  plane.     His  lone  wa**  always  lofiv." 

While  the  Konl  automobile  coinpanv  is 
doing  sensational  things  for  labor  in  the  West,  a 
department  store  in  the  Kast  has  just  dixtributed 
more  than  a  millioii  dollais  antonu  kh  emploN- 
ees  as  a  rewartl  for  faithful  service  Thts  wan 
the  B.  Altman  Companv,  ol  New  Yoik  C'itv. 
In  accortlance  with  the  late  Mi.  .\ltman\  will, 
every  employee  who  hatl  been  with  the  houNC 
for  fifteen  years  got  a  check  for  $I,(HH),  and 
those  who  had  served  twenty  yearn  received 
$2,500  each. 

An   Knijlish  theatrical   a^ent   who  has   l»een 
visiting  America  savs  that  our  vaudeville  ninn 
ers  and  dancers  are  far  superior  to  thov  oi  hin 
country.     "  JJiglish  audiences,"  he  suvh,  'MlUe 
the  life  and  novelty  to  be  (ound  in  the  Ameri<  ar 
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*  turn.'  Your  acts  are  far  better,  too,  in  the 
matter  of  being  smartly  dressed.  British  music 
hall  patrons  like  that.'' 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  streets  of  Naples  that 

the  ready  letter  writer,  who  can  express  with 

facility  the  thoughts  of  the  unlearned  peasant, 

is  to  be  found.     The    New   York   "  Tribune  '' 

quotes    an    advertisement    in    the    "  Harvard 

Crimson  "  to  this  effect : 

Letters  of  all  kinds  written  to  order.  Requests  for 
d\ecks  you  have  hesitated  to  ask  for—letters  pacifying 
irate  fathers— letters  of  acceptance  and  regret— letters  of 
apology— bread  and  butter  letters,  etc.  Any  little  love 
affair  we  can  fix  up  ?  We  succeed  where  the  individual 
fails. 

"  Some  old-fashioned  boys,"  the  "  Tribune  '* 
remarks  sarcastically, "  may  prefer  to  write 
their  own  love  letters.  But  for  the  great  mass 
of  proudly  illiterate  collegians  the  advertiser  in 
the  *  Crimson'  fills  a  long-felt  want.  He  should 
prosper." 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Her  aspirations  for 
the  honor  had  for  many  years  been  frustrated 
by  influential  opposition.  The  cross  of  the 
order  was  pinned  on  the  breast  of  the  famous 
actress  at  the  conclusion  of  a  performance  in 
her  own  theater  in  Paris. 

Under  the  heading  "  An  Indoor  Picnic,"  a 
newspaper  writer  offers  this  suggestion  for  a 
children's  party:  "  Instead  of  putting  the  chil- 
dren at  a  large  table  for  supper,  clear  the  table 
away  and  arrange  trays  for  two,  with  cushions 
to  sit  on,  on  the  floor.  The  youthful  guests 
will  consider  the  meal  great  fun»  and  look  upon 
it  as  an  indoor  picnic.  Of  counse  the  plainer  the 
room  the  better." 

"  How  can  one  see  the  good  in  a  person  when 
there  isn't  any  there  ?"  The  editor  of  "  Hearth 
and  Home  "  answers  this  somewhat  paradoxical 
question  thus :  "  There  is  good  to  be  discovered 
in  every  person.  We  can  see  what  we  will  to 
see.  .  .  .  This  we  can  see,  if  no  more :  we  can 
recognize  the  innate  goodness  of  any  associate, 
refusing  to  condemn  or  criticise  because  of  ex- 
ternal appearances,  and  by  such  recognition  we 
shall  bring  that  goodness  more  and  more  into 
manifestation."  It  is  faith  of  this  sort  that 
sometimes  works  apparent  miracles  in  the  trans- 
formation of  character. 

A  woman  who  owns  eight  thousand  apple 
trees  and  knows  how  to  make  money  from  them 
is  Mrs.  Sue  Howard  Leake,  of  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia. She  bought  a  run-down  orchard  from 
the  profits  of  a  successful  boarding-house,  and 
has  brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  culture.  She 
personally  supervises  every  detail  of  her  busi- 
ness. 

Miss  Eliza  R.  Scidmore,  author  of  a  book  on 
the  treatment  of  Russian  prisoners  of  war  in 
Japan,  says:  "Since  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
the  Italian  campaign  in  North  Africa  and  the 
war  of  the  Balkan  allies  against  Turkey  and  the 


war  between  the  allies  themselves  have  shown 
the  extremest  contrast  to  the  Japanese  way. 
Christian  Europe  has  proved  itself,  in  these 
instances  at  least,  still  mediaeval  if  not  barbaric 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  despite 
Geneva  and  Hague  conventions." 

Describing  the  experiences  of  the  battle-ship 
fleet  in  the  recent  storms  (as  indicated  in  this 
issue  by  the  picture  of  the  Delaware),  a  "  Sci- 
entific American"  correspondent  who  accom- 
panied the  fleet  uses  this  illustration :  Enter 
a  fast  elevator  in  a  modern  sky-scraper ; 
let  the  elevator  drop  suddenly  with  terrifying 
rapidity  for  thirty  feet,  then  stop  short;  repeat 
the  lightning-like  drop  and  the  jarring  halt ;  then 
start  upward  with  a  fearful  jerk ;  let  some  one 
pour  a  torrent  of  water  down  the  elevator  shaft ; 
add  a  deafening  noise  so  that  conversation  is 
impossible ;  keep  this  process  up  five  times  a 
minute  for  twenty-four  hours — and  you  have  a 
suggestion  of  what  the  Atlantic  battle-ship  fleet 
went  through. 

The  average  term  of  service  of  the  125,000 
telephone  girls  in  the  United  States  is  only 
three  years.  The  average  number  of  calls  they 
must  respond  to  is  140  per  hour;  and  each  call  is 
accompanied  by  four  flashes  of  light.  The  con- 
tinual flashing  frequently  results  in  eye-strain, 
and  this  in  headache,  dullness,  and  exhaustion. 
Considerate  telephone  users  will  bear  these 
facts  in  mind  and  speak  gently  to  the  operators 
when  things  go  wrong. 

Rose  O'Neill,  the  inventor  of  the  "  Kewpies," 
is  described  by  the  New  York  "Sun  "as  "a 
fair-haired  young  woman  with  a  beautiful  face. 
.  .  .  Kewpies  are  only  a  sort  of  playfulness  with 
her ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  grown-up 
work,  her  novels,  her  passionate  pictures  and 
her  serious  poems.  She  is  that  rare  phenome- 
non, poet  and  child." 

"The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
American  Indians"  in  a  recent  issue  states  that 
its  editors  receive  no  salary  for  working  for  it ; 
that  even  the  men  and  women  who  act  as  its 
mailing  clerks  are  volunteer  workers;  that  one 
of  the  women  members  of  the  Society  pays  the 
postage  bills;  that  it  publishes  no  advertise- 
ments; and  it  bespeaks  a  hearing  from  both 
Indians  and  whites  because  it  "aspires  to  be 
a  link  that  will  weld  the  interests  of  the  two 
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races. 

"  The  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand  " 

compared  with  the  funnels  of  the  new  steamship 
Aquitania.  These  funnels  are  24  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  161  feet  high.  The  masts  of  the  old- 
time  vessels  may  occasionally  have  equaled 
these  funnels  in  height,  but  in  girth  and  in 
weight  (the  four  funnels  weigh  6,000  tons)  Mil- 
ton's great  ammiral's  masts  are  hopelessly  out- 
classed. 
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TH£   MONROE    DISASTER 

There  has  been  anc-iher  dreadful  disaster 
at  sea.  Ch-er  fornr  S\-es  have  been  k>st.  The 
Oki  Don^irJcQ  Eacr  Monroe  bouxxi  from 
Norfoi,  Mrginia,  to  New  York,  had  forty- 
six  fir5t<lass  passer^gers,  eight  steeragie  pas- 
sengers, and  eight)'  ofBcers  and  crew.  She 
was  sank  in  coUisi'-^n  with  the  freight  steamer 
Nantucket,  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  line,  proceecfing  from  Boston 
to  Baltimore.  Of  those  who  fost  their  Kves, 
half  were  passeng^ers  and  half  bek>nged  to 
the  crew.  Ei£^t\--five  pCTSons  were  rescued 
by  the  Nantucket. 

The  two  steamers  collided  in  the  night  in  a 
dense  fog,  so  thick  that  the  lookouts  could 
not  see  half  a  ship's  length  ahead.  The  pas- 
sengers were  asleep.  There  was  no  time  to 
dress.  Many  did  not  even  have  a  chance  to 
put  on  life-belts,  or  failed  to  do  so  because  of 
their  terror.  Some  passengers  were  killed 
outright  when  the  Nantucket's  steel  bow 
ripped  half-way  through  the  Monroe  about 
amidships.  The  lighter  vessel  had  apparently 
torn  the  other  almost  in  two.  The  super- 
structure of  the  Monroe  was  broken  into 
splinters  and  the  wreckage  was  flung  about 
her  decks,  smashing  lifeboats  and  rafts. 
The  Monroe  is  said  to  have  had  a  full  equip- 
ment of  boats  and  rafts,  but  there  was  no 
time  even  to  clear  away  the  Nantucket*s 
boats  before  the  Monroe  filled  and  foundered. 

Both  vessels  were  equipped  with  wireless 
telegraphy,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  wire- 
less was  working  badly ;  at  all  events,  the 
newspapers  say  that  no  wireless  calls  for  help 
were  sent  out  by  the  Monroe  after  the  collis- 
ion, and  add  that  it  was  some  time  before  the 
Nantucket  reported  the  affair.  When  the 
calls  were  sent  out  and  reached  up  and  down 
the  coast,  every  agency  of  rescue  within 
striking  distance  was  immediately  set  in  mo- 
tion.    But  little  could  be  done. 

A   COMPARISON    WITH 
OTHER   DISASTERS 

According  to  all  reports,  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Monroe  behaved  with  gallantry 


and  L"ra\-er>'  and  did  their  utnnvst  to  s*ive  the 
passengers  cspedaily  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. When  i:  was  seen  that  no  use  could 
be  made  of  the  Monroe*s  boats  and  rafts, 
howcxer,  the  otficers  warned  all  the  t>assen- 
gers  to  swim  as  fast  as  pK>ssible  a\\*ay  fn^m 
the  vessel,  so  that  they  might  not  be  drawn 
down  where  she  ivas  to  make  her  final  luRh 
beneath  the  surface.  ,\s  some  passenjjers 
hdd  back,  friends  and  saikMTS  flunv*  them 
ox-erboard  to  gi\-e  them  their  last  ren'iaininjj 
chance  of  life,  and  then  followed  them. 

On  the  Nantucket  the  ofhcens  and  crew, 
the  accounts  say,  worked  with  almost  suixn^ 
human  energ\*  to  get  her  b^>ats  oxer  and  to 
pick  up  the  pei^ple  from  the  Moi\n^  sinij;- 
gling  in  the  icy  water.  To  this  end  the  cn^v 
of  the  Nantucket  cheerfully  and  immediately 
risked  their  lives,  although  they  knew  jhm- 
fecdy  well  that  their  own  bi>ats  mijjht  Iv 
drawn  down  into  the  whirlpiX>l  which  was  to 
mark  the  Monroe's  si>eedY  disapj>canince. 

In  the  number  of  lives  k>st  the  Monix>o 
disaster  is  not  so  startling  as  were  those 
great  sea  disasters  of  1912  and  l^K^  -iho 
cases  of  the  Russ  in  the  Black  Sea.  and 
especially  of  the  Titanic  in  the  North  .Xilanuo 
and  of  the  Kickemaru  off  the  JapanevSc 
coast ;  of  the  Calvados  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora or  of  the  well-remembered  N'oliurno  in 
mid-Atlandc.  In  loss  of  life  the  Monroe 
disaster  more  nearly  resembles  the  very  rea*nt 
loss  of  the  Oklahoma  off  the  New  lersev  coast, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  Monroe  the  h>ss  of 
life  is  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  in  that  oi  the 
Oklahoma.  But  in  suddenness,  and  in  the 
consequent  paralyzing  of  the  means  of  safety. 
the  Monroe  disaster  is  a  specially  in\pressive 
warning  as  to  the  need  of  new  nu'asures  ft>r 
safety  at  sea. 

SAFETY    OF    LIFE    AT   SKA 

The  Monroe  disasier  thus  rails  special 
attention  to  the  sij^ning  of  an  aj^ieement  at 
London  by  the  re])resentativeH  of  the  niaii- 
time  nations  to  make  life  at  sea  safer. 

The  aj;reement  provides  first  for  en<MU'h 
lifeboats  or  rails  to  take  care  of  everv  soni 
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on  board.  Our  delegates  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  have  the  rafts  ouriawed,  but  they 
did  succeed  in  establishing  a  decree  by  the 
Conference  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  life- 
saving  service  should  consist  of  rafts. 

The  American  delegates  failed  in  another 
respect,  namely,  in  their  request  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  men  required  to  man  each 
boat.  We  wanted  a  larger  quota  than  the 
Europeans  were,  in  general,  willing  to  grant. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  delegates  did  score 
some  handsome  triumphs.  One  was  the 
right  decreed  by  the  Conference  to  the 
American  Government  to  supervise  the 
operations  of  wireless  telegraphy  on  all 
commercial  ships,  regardless  of  nationality, 
whether  coming  into  or  departing  from  our 
waters.  This  gives  us  power  to  say  how 
most  deep-sea  vessels  shall  be  equipped  with 
wireless  apparatus  and  operators.  The 
power  is  all  the  greater  owing  to  the  recent 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  and 
in  their  speed.  In  general,  if  vessels  go 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  and  have  fifty  persons  or 
more  on  board,  they  must  be  equipped  with 
wireless  telegraphy.  All  wireless  apparatus 
must  have  a  range  of  at  least  a  hundred 
miles. 

In  the  next  place,  the  American  delegates 
won  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  Arctic  patrol. 
To  continue  the  work  done  by  the  two  ves- 
sels employed  by  our  Government  in  1912 
and  1913  in  locating  ice  and  in  determining  its 
limit  to  the  south,  east,  and  west,  and  in 
informing  vessels  by  wireless  of  its  position, 
the  Conference  establishes  an  international 
service,  which  is  also  to  have  charge  of  the 
destruction  of  derelicts.  This  service  is  to  be 
maintained  by  the  nations  chiefly  interested, 
and  the  whole  is  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  American  Government. 

Thus  our  sea  prestige  is  greatly  increased 
by  these  new  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

Another  important  provision  is  that  of  the 
continuous  watch.  It  must  be  kept,  as  report- 
ed, not  only  on  all  fast  passenger  steamers,  as 
at  present,  but  also  on  vessels  of  over  thirteen 
knots  speed  which  carry  two  hundred  passen- 
gers or  more,  and  make  voyages  of  more  than 
five  hundred  miles  between  two  ports  ;  it  must 
also  be  kept  on  other  passenger  vessels  when 
they  are  more  than  five  hundred  miles  from 
land  ;  finally,  it  must  be  kept  on  all  trade  ves- 
sels whose  voyages  take  them  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  land. 

There  are  other  notable  provisions  among 


the  seventy-odd  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
and  the  whole  certainly  constitutes  an  en- 
couraging achievement. 

GOBTHALS:    GOVERNOR 

On  January  27  President  Wilson  signed 
an  executive  order  erecting  the  permanent 
government  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  as 
provided  by  the  Adamson  Act,  passed  during 
the  Administration  of  President  Taft.  Secre- 
tary Garrison  at  once  cabled  Colonel  Goethals, 
notifying  him  of  this  fact  and  telling  him  of 
the  President's  intention  to  appoint  him  Gov- 
ernor of  the  2^ne. 

Tl^is  act  of  President  Wilson's  will  stop  all 
talk  of  a  commission  government  on  the 
Isthmus,  a  proposal  first  made  by  Mr.  Met- 
calfe, Civil  Governor  of  the  Zone,  which 
The  Oudook  has  opposed  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  will  prevent  the  fulfillment,  for 
the  present  at  least,  of  that  hope  which  New 
York  City  has  had  that  Colonel  Goethals 
could  be  secured  to  fill  the  difficult  position 
of  Police  Commissioner  in  that  city.  Mayor 
Mitchel  has,  however,  not  abandoned  hope  of 
ultimately  securing  Colonel  Goethals  for  this 
office,  and  is  going  ahead  with  his  police 
bills  giving  to  future  Commissioners  ade- 
quate control  over  the  forces  under  their 
command  and  tenure  of  office  for  either  a 
long  period  of  time  or  for  good  behavior. 
The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  secure 
Colonel  Goethals  for  New  York  City  have 
therefore  borne  good  fruit,  even  though 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  their 
original  intent  will  be  realized. 

The  underiying  principles  animating  these 
bills  advocated  by  Mayor  Mitchel  are  dis- 
cussed editorially  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

President  Wilson,  in  appointing  Colonel 
Goethals  as  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
has  likewise  made  of  the  remaining  members 
of  the  present  Panama  Canal  Commission  a 
special  commission  to  arrange  for  the  cele- 
bration at  the  opening  of  the  Canal.  This 
was  done  largely  as  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
because  it  was  the  President's  wish  that  the 
men  who  had  labored  so  long  to  bring  the 
Canal  to  success  should  have  the  satisfaction 
of  taking  part  in  its  completion. 

TRANSPORTATION 
IN    ALASKA 

Last  week  the  bill  providing  for  a  Govern- 
ment railway  in  Alaska  passed  the  Senate  by 
the  emphatic  vote  of  46  to  16. 

The  measure  authorizes  the  President  to 
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raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  million  dol- 
lars by  the  sale  of  bonds  to  purchase  or  con- 
struct a  thousand  miles  of  railway. 

The  important  thing  about  the  measure  is 
that,  like  the  .Panama  Canal  Bill,  it  leaves 
plenary  power  in  the  President's  hands.  This 
action  is  the  more  striking  as  it  was  unex- 
pected from  a  supposedly  conservative  body 
like  the  Senate.  Singularly  enough,  how- 
ever, the  House  has  really  been  more  op- 
posed to  this  legislation  than  has  the  Senate. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  President  Wilson's 
distinct  approval  of  the  legislation  it  would, 
it  is  said,  probably  fail  in  the  House.  But  as 
Mr.  Wilson's  influence  there  is  at  high  tide, 
the  measure's  ultimate  passage  is  predicted. 

The  bill  places  upon  the  President  the 
responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the  route 
from  tide- water  to  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  operation 
or  leasing  of  such  lines  as  he  may  build  or 
buy  to  constitute  this  route.  Moreover,  the 
bin  provides  for  a  redemption  fund  into  which 
shall  be  paid  a  large  part  of  all  moneys  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  Alaska 
or  from  the  mineral  contents  of  those  lands. 
Finally,  we  are  glad  to  say,  by  the  terms  of 
the  measure,  any  machinery  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  made 
available  for  the  construction  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  news 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate  was 
received  in  Seattle  fireworks  were  set  off 
and  a  band  and  wagons  bearing  banners 
paraded  through  the  business  streets.  Alaska 
also  has  arranged  for  a  celebration  on  a  hitherto 
unprecedented  scale. 

HAITI 

There  is  revolution  in  Haiti.  Like  most  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  Haiti  has  suffered 
from  frequent  attacks  of  this  malady.  The 
present  revolution  seems  to  resemble  all  past 
disturbances  there  in  being  a  violent  displace- 
ment of  one  military  dictatorship  by  another. 

President  Michel  Oreste  has  been  recog- 
nized by  us  as  President  of  Haiti,  and  thus 
has  a  standing.  He  has  tried  to  check  the 
present  trouble.  But  his  efforts  have  been 
without  avail,  and  he  now  finds  himself  on  a 
German  war-ship  in  the  harbor  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  his  capital.  And  Haiti  finds  herself 
without  a  government. 

Fortunately  for  us,  and  fortunately  for 
Haiti,  there  are  in  the  harbor  of  Port-au- 
Prince  the  Montana  and  South  Carolina  of 
our  navy,  and   the  Vineta   of  the   German 


navy.  American  and  German  marines  have 
landed  and  guarded  the  foreign  legations  at 
the  capital  and  patrolled  the  town.  So  far, 
so  good.  But  are  our  marines  merely  to 
restrain  violence  until  a  dictator  is  installed 
and  the  vicious  cycle  resumed  ? 

I'he  revolution  is  important,  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  overthrown  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment, but  because  of  its  significance  to  our 
own  Government.  It  is  the  first  new  revo- 
lution to  occur  since  President  Wilson  pro- 
claimed what  our  policy  was  to  be  concerning 
uprisings  in  Latin  America.  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
clared that  all  new  Latin-American  govern- 
ments should  be  constitutional.  His  Admin- 
istration is  confronted  by  a  revolutionary 
force  in  Haiti,  about  to  become  a  govern- 
ment, which,  unless  duly  elected,  we  could, 
by  the  terms  of  the  President's  declaration, 
hardly  recognize.  The  installation  of  such  a 
government  would  seem  to  tie  our  Adminis- 
tration's hands  from  further  dealing  with  the 
situation  ;  indeed,  we  might  show  to  the  world 
in  general — and  to  the  Latin  world  in  par- 
ticular— that  a  dictum  from  our  President 
was  not  necessarily  efficacious. 

The  newspapers  report  that  President 
Oreste  consented  to  any  measures  which  our 
Government  might  see  fit  to  take,  provided 
that  his  regime  were  upheld.  Unfortunately 
the  opportunity  was  lost,  if  we  may  believe 
the  New  York  **  Tribune  "  and  "  Sun,"  which 
report  that  the  news  of  conditions  in  Haiti 
arrived  in  Washington  during  the  absence  of 
our  Secretary  of  State,  that  after  his  return 
two  days  elapsed  before  he  learned  of  the 
events,  and  that  even  then  he  was  inclined  to 
await  further  developments  before  taking  any 
positive  measures  looking  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  revolution ! 

SANTO    DOMINGO 

The  issue  in  Haiti  is  merely  one  of  the 
control  of  offices  and  the  treasurj-.  To  get 
hold  of  the  offices  and  of  the  customs  re- 
ceipts is  the  chief  object  of  nearly  ever>' 
Central  American  revolution.  The  Oreste 
Government,  face  to  face  with  the  probable 
loss  of  both  the  offices  and  the  treasury, 
decided  to  save  at  least  half  if  it  could,  and 
so,  as  reported,  offered  to  our  Government 
the  privilege  of  temporarily  taking  over  the 
control  of  the  Haitian  custom-houses.  Presi- 
dent Oreste  not  unnaturally  assumed,  we 
suppose,  that,  if  the  prospect  of  getting  hold 
of  the  customs  receipts  were  removed,  the 
revolution  would  disappear.     Thus  our  Gov- 
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ernment  was  confronted  by  the  question 
whether  it  should  acquiesce  in  Haiti's  de- 
scent towards  political,  social,  and  economic 
barbarism,  with  its  increasing  international 
menace,  or  whether.it  should  extend  aid. 

The  opportunity  should  still  be  favorable 
for  securing  the  consent  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  of  whatever  government  exists  in 
Haiti  to  a  customs  administration  modeled 
after  our  agreement  with  Santo  Domingo. 
This  has  special  reason,  for,  contrary  to  the 
supposition  of  many  persons,  the  Haitians  are 
far  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  in  capacity 
for  self-government  than  are  the  Dominicans. 

We  have  done  well  in  Santo  Domingo, 
which  occupies  half  the  island  of  Haiti,  and 
we  should  also  do  well  in  the  other  half  of 
the  island,  in  the  interest  of  its  inhabitants, 
of  ourselves,  and  of  all  foreigners  who  have 
any  claim  there.  Not  only  have  we  re- 
established Dominican  credit,  as  receiver  of 
customs,  but  last  year  we  were  able  to  check 
a  Dominican  revolution  by  informing  the 
revolutionists  that,  even  if  they  did  overthrow 
the  Government,  they  would  not  get  the  cus- 
toms receipts.  After  thus  stopping  the  fight- 
ing, our  Legation  acted  as  a  medium  for  bring- 
ing together  the  Government  and  revolutionary 
leaders.  They  worked  out  a  mutually  satis- 
factory compromise.  A  fairly  civilized  election 
was  held,  with  a  corps  of  so-called  '*  observers  " 
from  our  Department  of  State  and  from  the 
Porto  Rican  Government  as  witnesses. 

The  blot  on  the  scutcheon  has  been 
the  recognition  of  revolutionary  indebt- 
edness as  belonging  to  the  Government. 
The  validation  of  any  indebtedness  after  the 
agreement  was  made  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Dominican  violates  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  that  agreement.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  present  and  prospective  difficulties 
there.  This,  however,  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
a  permanent  cloud  over  our  superb  achieve- 
ment in  redeeming  a  backward  Central 
American  republic  at  least  from  economic 
bondage.  But  any  new  agreement  should  be 
very  explicit  on  this  question.  We  should  afford 
no  opportunity  to  the  next  fellow  who  would 
start  a  revolution  to  say  :  "  The  Government 
will  recognize  our  debts.     TvCt's  go  ahead." 

THE    MEXICAN    REVOLUTION 

Last  week  saw  the  Huerta  Government  at 
Mexico  City  apparently  as  well  intrenched  as 
ever,  despite  reports  to  the  contrary.  But 
last  week  also  saw  the  revolutionists  in  the 
north  victors  in  three  battles  and  captors  of 


many  men  and  much  ammunition.  In  addi- 
tion, the  revolutionists  boast  that  they  have 
now  received  about  five  million  Mexican 
dollars  ($2,500,000),  with  which  they  will 
conduct  their  revolution.  This  cash  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  some  of  the  wealth 
obtained  from  forced  loans  on  banks,  mer- 
chants, mines,  on  such  great  landed  pro- 
prietors as  Senor  Terrazas  and  Senor  Creel, 
and  from  taxation  and  import  duties.  The 
revolutionists  further  boast  that,  if  money 
were  realized  on  all  the  property  now  in  their 
possession,  they  could  conduct  a  government 
in  northern  Mexico  for  several  vears.  This 
statement  seems  more  reasonable  because  of 
the  reported  arrangement  for  the  reopening  of 
certain  mines  and  smelters  bv  which  the  revolu- 
tionists  procure  ten  p>er  cent  of  the  profits. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  not  so 
much  surprise  was  evident  as  would  have 
been  evident  six  months  ago  at  President 
Wilson *s  reported  inclination  to  raise  the 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms  to  the 
revolutionists.  The  events  in  northern  Mex- 
ico have  certainly  long  since  changed  what 
was  once  considered  a  rebellion  into  a  revolu- 
tion. A  previous  rebellion  was  the  cause  of 
the  embargo.  President  Taft  proclaimed  it 
on  the  demand  of  Congress  as  embodied  in 
a  resolution  passed  in  harmony  with  the  then 
existing  events.  At  that  time  President 
Madero,  of  Mexico,  was  menaced  by  a  re- 
bellion led  by  General  Orozco.  Many  Amer- 
icans in  northern  Mexico  were  fleeing  from 
their  homes  and  abandoning  their  occupations 
because  their  lives  were  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  arms  and  munitions  transix)rted 
across  the  border  from  the  United  States. 

As  our  army  officers  maintained  that  this 
exportation  should  not  be  permitted  because 
the  arms  might  very  likely  be  used  against 
Americans,  especially  in  the  event  of  our 
intervention.  Congress  passed  the  resolution 
in  March,  1912,  followed  by  the  Presidential 
proclamation.  It  has  been  somewhat  difficult 
to  maintain  the  consequent  patrol.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  border  population  on  our  side 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists— the  revolutionists — and.  as  a 
consequence,  our  hardware  stores  along  the 
border  are  constantly  receiving  large  consign- 
ments of  arms,  obviously  in  excess  of  any 
legitimate  demand. 

With  regard  to  the  Mexican  wounded  on  our 
side  of  the  border,  the  Red  Cross  work  at 
Presidio  has  now  been  completed.  Any  seri- 
ous cases  that  remain  will  be  taken  to  the  army 
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hospital  at  Fort  Bliss,  near  £1  Paso ;  in  some 
of  these  cases  operations  will  be  necessary. 

FALSE    REPORTS 

The  lack  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  a  good  many  American  journalists 
show,  and  which  may  some  day  lead  to  a 
great  international  disaster,  was  illustrated 
again  last  week  when  a  number  of  leading 
papers  published  long  reports  from  Wash- 
ington reciting  with  considerable  detail  the 
alleged  sale  of  large  supplies  of  arms  by 
the  Japanese  Government  to  the  Huerta 
forces  in  Mexico.  These  statements  were 
made  atmospheric  by  recalling  the  recent 
reception  of  Huerta*s  representative  in 
Tokyo,  the  presence  of  a  Japanese  war- 
ship in  Mexican  waters,  and .  the  welcome 
to  some  Japanese  naval  men  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  All  these  things,  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  part  of  the  normal  intercourse  of 
two  countries,  were  skillfully  brought  to- 
gether and  dramatically  related  so  as  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  sale  of  arms 
by  the  Japanese  Government  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  series  of  intrigues  which  had 
for  their  object  the  aiding  of  Mexico  in  its 
resistance  to  President  Wilson's  policy. 

On  succeeding  days  these  reports  were 
followed  by  various  explanations  skillfully 
designed  to  arouse  American  feeling  against 
Japan.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  the 
Japanese  Government  did  not  really  mean  to 
give  offense  to  America,  but  that  it  was  put- 
ting itself  en  rapport  with  Mexico  and  aid- 
ing Huerta  in  order  to  defend  itself  from  the 
attacks  made  on  its  foreign  policy  at  home  I 
It  was  announced  that  President  Wilson  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
were  very  much  alarmed,  and  it  was  intimated 
that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

PROMPT    DENIALS 

Later  it  appeared  that  nothing  whatever 
had  occurred  which  had  awakened  the  alarm 
of  our  Government,  and  that  the  theory  of 
unfriendly  action  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
Government  was  a  vast  soap-bubble,  blown 
up,  either  to  make  a  sensation  or  for  some 
malicious  purpose,  by  some  highly  imaginative 
newspaper  corresjjondents.  President  Wilson 
has  disposed  of  the  whole  matter  by  declar- 
ing that  there  is  no  crisis  at  hand,  and  warning 
the  country'  against  newspaper  speculation  on 
foreign  questions,  plainly  declaring  that  the 
Government  is  embarrassed  by  unfounded 
reports.     He   pronounced    absolutely    false 


the  story  that  the  Japanese  Government  is 
supplying  munitions  of  war  to  Huerta.  This 
subject  was  investigated  by  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Tokyo  several  months  ago ; 
two  shipments  of  arms  by  a  Japanese  com- 
mercial house  had  been  arranged,  one  of  which 
has  been  made,  and  one  is  to  be  made  in 
February ;  a  transaction  about  which  there 
was  no  concealment,  with  which  the  Japanese 
Government  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  is 
in  no  sense  contrary  either  to  the  rules  of 
nations  or  to  national  comity.  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that  the  United  States  had 
never  asked  any  country  to  restrict  the  impor- 
tation of  arms  into  Mexico,  because  this 
Government  has  no  such  right  under  the  law  of 
nations,  and  reiterated  his  belief  that  all  foreign 
governments  are  doing  what  they  can  to  show 
a  friendly  spirit  towards  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  the  whole  Mexican  situation. 

Senator  Bacon,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  issued 
a  statement  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
purported  interview  and  alleged  information 
which  appeared  in  the  public  press  of  January 
27  and  2S^  ^''  relative  to  alleged  statements 
and  utterances  by  the  President  or  by  any 
Senator  who  was  present  at  the  conference 
between  the  President  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
January,  were  not  made,  given,  or  authorized 
by  any  Senator  who  was  present,"  and 
that  "these  published  interviews  and  alleged 
information  were  pure  fabrications."  This 
ought  to  satisfy  the  public.  It  ought  also  to 
put  the  American  people  on  guard  with  refer- 
ence to  all  statements  affecting  the  relations 
between  this  county  and  Japan.  Nothing 
could  be  more  pernicious  than  such  state- 
ments, nor  could  anything  be  more  unjust  to 
the  Japanese  j)eople.  The  circulation  of  such 
baseless  rumors  is  unworthy  of  reputable 
journalists. 

JAPAN:  AT    HOME 
AND    ABROAD 

An  important  address  was  recently  made 
by  Baron  Makino,  the  Japanese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
in  which  he  discussed  very  fully  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Japamese  Government.  The 
text  of  his  remarks  is  not  at  hand,  but  the 
newspapers  report  him  as  saying  that  the 
sending  of  a  cruiser  to  Mexico  was  due  to 
the  necessity  laid  on  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  take  proper  and  adequate  steps  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  three  thou- 
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sand  subjects  in  that  country,  and  he  expressed 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  Imperial  Government 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  may  be  restored 
in  Mexico  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  its 
foreif^  inhabitants  be  relieved  of  anxiety. 

With  regard  to  Russia,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, the  Minister  declared,  was  over- 
looking no  opportunity  of  reaching  a  full 
understanding  concerning  the  interests  of  the 
two  Governments  in  South  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  ;  he  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  and  said  that  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  China  was  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  that  alliance,  adding  that  '•  it  is 
expected  in  the  future  to  give  even  greater  proof 
of  its  efficiency  in  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

THE    REVIVAL    OF    CONFUCIANISM 
IN    CHINA 

Last  week  at  Peking,  the  Chinese  capital, 
a  bill  prescribing  the  worship  of  Heaven  and 
t)f  Confucius  by  the  President  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  was  passed  by  the  Administrative 
Council.  This  body  took  the  place  of  the 
Chinese  Parliament,  recently  dissolved. 

The  measure  was,  significantly,  submitted 
to  the-  Council  by  President  Yuan  Shi-kai 
himself.  We  say  **  significantly,"  for  the 
President's  recent  policy  and  methods  of 
government  indicate  that  he  recognizes  the 
force  of  reaction  in  China  and  expects  to 
direct  it  to  serve  his  own  ends. 

According  to  the  despatches,  the  "President's 
idea  is  to  set  an  example  to  the  Chinese 
nation,  which  he  thinks  needs  the  moral 
influence  of  religion.  Hence  he  will,  it 
is  announced,  worship  at  the  Temple  of 
Confucius  and  at  the  Temple  of  Heaven 
annually,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Manchu 
Emperors  did,  but  without  wearing  the  dia- 
dem. The  diadem  was  proposed,  the  des- 
patches add,  but  was  not  adopted,  owing  to 
criticism  that  it  was  another  indication  of 
Yuan  Shi-kai 's  monarchical  designs. 

For  some  time  the  question  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  state  religion  has  created 
controversy  in  ('hina.  The  Constitution 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  Parliament  made  no 
provision  for  any  state  relii^ion.  For  some 
months,  however,  a  C'onfucian  revival  move- 
ment has  been  in  evidence.  Consequently  a 
league  was  formed  by  representatives  in  China 
not  only  of  Christianity,  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  but  of  Mohammedanism, 
Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  to  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  a  state  religion. 

Even   if   the   act   of    the    Administrative 


Council  means  that  China  has  now  a  state 
celigion,  freedom  of  worship  will  still  obtain 
if  constitutional  and  treaty  rights  be  ob- 
served. For  the  Chinese  provisional  Con- 
stitution, which  Yuan  Shi-kai  has  sworn  to 
uphold,  provides  that  "  citizens  shall  have 
freedom  of  religion  ;"  religious  freedom  is  also 
guaranteed  by  at  least  a  dozen  treaties  with 
the  Powers.  In  addition  it  has  now  been  con- 
firmed in  the  Administrative  Council's  bill. 

BRAVE    LITTLE 
HOLLAND 

As  will  be  noted  by  the  map  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  and,  slightly 
modified,  is  to  be  found  on  the  opposite  page, 
a  large  part  of  Holland  is  occupied  by  the 
Zuiderzee,  or,,  as  we  often  write  it,  the  Zuyder 
Zee — the  South  Sea,  doubtless  so  called  in 
distinction  from  the  North  Sea,  or  German 
Ocean,  always  the  most  redoubtable  foe  which 
the  Dutch  have  had  to  face.  They  are  in- 
deed a  brave  people,  for  they  have  reclaimed 
their  country  from  this  enemy. 

But  they  have  not  reclaimed  it  all.  Some 
still  lies  under  the  waters  of  the  Zuiderzee. 
With  the  exception  of  the  little  lake  Flevo, 
the  Zuiderzee  was  once  dry  land  or  marsh. 
Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  continual 
gales  lashed  the  North  Sea  into  furious  waves 
which  broke  violently  upon  a  part  of  the 
coastal  dikes,  eating  into  sandy  bulwarks, 
crumbling  them,  and  overflowing  into  the 
country.  Towns  and  villages  were  swept 
away,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost.  To 
show  how  the  sea  can  act,  the  waves  now 
sometimes  mount  quite  to  the  top  of  the  dikes. 
But  by  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  sea's  convulsions  had  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  and  lower  Zuiderzee  dikes. 

As  the  Dutch  are  instinctive  hvdraulic 
engineers,  the  project  of  Zuiderzee  reclama- 
tion has  long  been  talked  about.  Various 
plans  have  been  proposed,  but  finally  Heer 
Lely,  a  distinguished  engineer,  brought  forth 
one  which  gained  Government  sui)port,  as  was 
made  clear  by  the  Queen's  speech  at  the 
recent  opening  of  Parliament. 

Heer  Lely  would  build  a  dike  twenty-odd 
mil^s  across  the  mouth  of  the  Zuiderzee,  con- 
necting the  mainland  on  either  side,  the  dike 
to  be  18^2  feet  high  and  wide  enough  to 
provide  space  for  a  broad  highway  ^nd  a 
double-track  railwav.  The  building  of  the 
dike  would  take  about  nine  years. 

High-diked  outlets  to  the  sea  would  be 
provided  for  superfluous  waters  and  for  river 
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commuaicadon.  These  outlets  would  control 
the  river  flow  and  at  the  same  time  would 
turn  the  flow  into  a  better  highway  than  at 
present  for  traflic  to  and  from  the  Zuiderzee 
cities.  Hence  the  proposed  work,  instead  of 
hindering  navigation,  should  improve  it,  for 
vessels  will  not  risk  the  present  peril  of 
grounding  upon  the  many  Zuiderzee  sand- 
banks. 

ZUIDERZEE   FARMS 

If  dike-building  is  the  first  part  of  the 
Zuidersee  reclamation,  land  drainage  b  the 
second.  Billions  of  tons  of  water  must  be 
removed  from  the  land  to  be  reclaimed.     As 
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the  tirst  task  is  to  drive  back  the  ocean, 
so  the  second  is  to  provide  for  a  lake,  as 
in  the  old  Zuiderzee.  The  sea  dike  is  to 
keep  out  the  German  Ocean,  but  a  lake 
dike  must  keep  out  a  body  of  ultimately 
fresh  water.  This  lake  dike,  outlining  four 
polderi,  or  great  sections  of  territory,  is  to 
be  broad  enough  to  bear  a  roadway  and  to 
hold  the  pum ping-stations  necessary  for  drain- 
ing the  inclosed  area.  As  fast  as  part  of 
a  polder  is  bared  to  the  sun  supplemental 
dikes  are  also  built.  Nine-tenths  of  the  land 
to  be  bared  will  be  found  to  be  verj'  fertile,  say 
the  Dutch.  On  it  there  will  be  room  enough 
for  thousands  of  farms.     As  fast  as  the  land 
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is  ready  for  farming  it  will  be  leased  for 
that  purpose,  in.  that  way  revenue  being 
secured  long  before  the  completion  of  the 
project. 

In  certain  features  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  an  object-lesson  to 
the  Dutch  engineers.  The  success  at  Pan- 
ama is  of  course  an  earnest  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  along  certain  lines  in  Holland. 

The  cost  of  Zuiderzee  reclamation  in  money 
is  estimated  at  not  far  from  eighty  million 
dollars,  including  the  indemnification  to  the 
Zuiderzee  fishermen  for  eventual  loss  of  occu- 
pation. The  cost  in  time  will  probably  exceed 
thirty  years. 

When  the  work  is  all  done,  the  Dutch  will 
have  again  justified  their  reputation  for  cour- 
age and  thrift.  They  will  have  settled  some 
of  their  score  against  the  hungry  ocean. 
'I'hey  will  have  built  up  a  farming  region 
more  than  half  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 
They  will  have  provided  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  thousands.  They  will  have 
secured  homes  to  many  other  thousands. 
And  as  Holland  is,  next  to  Belgium,  the  most 
thickly  settled  country  in  Europe,  this  addi- 
tional elbow-room  should  be  welcome  indeed. 

THE   THIRD    HAGUE] 
CONFERENCE 

Important  subjects  discussed  at  the  Hague 
Peace  Conferences  in  1899  and  1907  were 
left  as  unfinished  business  for  further  consid- 
eration.    Among  them  are  : 

1.  The  exemption  from  capture  of  private 
property  at  sea. 

2.  Contraband. 

3.  Blockade. 

4.  The  destruction  of  neutral  prizes. 

5.  The  codification  of  maritime  combat  laws. 

6.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

7.  A  court  of  arbitral  justice,  as  distinguished 
from  the  present  semi-diplomatic  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague. 

Some  of  these  subjects  were,  by  specific 
vote,  referred  for  setdement  to  the  third 
Hague  Conference. 

By  unanimous  action  the  delegates  at  the 
second  Hague  Conference  recommended  to 
the  Powers  that  a  third  Conference  ''  be 
held  within  a  period  corresponding  to  that 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding  Con- 
ference." This  period  of  eight  years  would 
bring  about  the  meeting  of  the  Conference 
in  1915.  Moreover,  "  in  order  that  its  delib- 
erations may  be  undertaken  with  indispen- 
sable authority  and  rapidity,"  the  delegates 
to  the  second  Conference  called  attention  to 


the  necessity  of  having  the  programme  of 
the  third  Conference  prepared  a  sufficient 
time  before  its  meeting.  To  this  end,  about 
two  years  before  the  probable  date  of  such 
meeting,  the  Powers  were  to  intrust  to  an 
International  Preparatory  Committee  the  task 
of  determining  all  the  subjects  ripe  for  inter- 
national regulation  and  to  be  submitted  to 
the  third  Conference.  This  committee  was 
to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  Conference 
about  which  the  Governments  were  to  agree 
early  enough  so  that  it  might  be  earnesdy 
studied  in  every  countr}'. 

The  year  1915  is  close  upon  us.  And  yet 
this  duty  has  not  yet  been  performed,  although 
our  own  Government  and  one  or  two  others 
have  independently  appointed  national  com- 
mittees to  make  recommendations  of  subjects 
to  be^considered  at  the  third  Conference. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  Dr.  White, 
Mr.  Low,  and  Admiral  Mahan,  delegates  to 
the  first  Conference,  together  with  Mr. 
Choate,  Mr.  Porter,  Dr.  Hill,  and  other  dele- 
gates to  the  second,  and  other  citizens,  should 
form  a  committee  to  urge  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  the  initiative 
in  calling  the  third  Hague  Conference.  Cer- 
tainly the  importance  of  holding  that  Confer- 
ence next  year  ought  to  be  recognized  first  of 
all  by  our  own  Government,  which  has  been  a 
commendable  leader  in  the  calling  of  interna- 
tional meetings. 

GONSTANTIN    MBUNIER 

Does  any  one  want  to  know  what  plastic 
power  means  ?  Let  him  go  to  the  Avery 
Gallery  in  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City.  An  exhibition  of  Meunier's  sculptures 
may  be  seen  there.  A  better  place  there 
might  be  for  such  a  show — a  place  of  wider 
spaces  and  better  background,  with  no  dis- 
traction of  alcoves  full  of  books  and  of  young 
men  consulting  those  books.  Yet  these  are 
but  slight  limitations  to  the  appeal  of  the 
statues  and  statuettes  and  bas-reliefs  of  the 
late  Constantin  Meunier,  the  Belgian  sculptor. 

They  appeal,  in  the  first  place,  because  they 
describe  Belgium.  Some  of  us  know  Bel- 
gium as  Stevenson  knew  it  in  his  *'  Inland 
Voyage."  Others  know  it  as  Maeterlinck 
knows  it — on  its  distinctly  aesthetic  side.  But 
few  foreigners  really  know  it  as  it  stands  in 
its  unique  place  in  the  world — a  country  with 
the  greatest  density  of  population  to  be 
found  anywhere,  a  country  with  mines  seem- 
ingly innumerable,  a  country  with  factories 
crowding  one  upon  another  from   town   to 
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town  until  the  whole  land  seems  but  one 
seething,  writhing  hive  of  industry. 

Man  has  made  all  this — man,  the  modern 
industrialist.  What  does  he  look  like — the 
miner,  the  puddler,  the  foundryman,  the 
hammerman,  the  quarry  man,  the  dock-hand, 
the  stone-cutter,  the  brickmaker,  the  glass- 
maker  ? 

Meunier  shows  us.  The  examples  of  his 
ar<  which  were  reproduced  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  The  Outlook  were  likewise  examples 
of  his  interpretation  of  industry.  His  work 
has  social  as  well  as  artistic  significance. 

On  the  aesthetic  side  it  seems  limited  be- 
cause Meunier  did  not  range  over  the  whole 
field  of  human  life  as  did  Michelangelo  and 
as  does  Rodin.  Meunier's  field  is  that  of 
labor.  Is  labor  only  one  of  the  circles  of 
life  ?  Very  well.  But  Meunier  comprehends 
all  in  that  circle.  To  him  labor  means  not 
only  grinding  toil ;  it  is  synonymous  with 
humanity.  Labor  is  no  mere  exhibition  of 
the  actual  work  of  the  miner  and  the  glass- 
maker;  labor  comprehends  also  the  sad, 
gaunt  woman  at  home — the  miner's  wife  with 
her  baby  at  her  breast,  the  old  crouched 
mother  in  the  corner — the  old  horse  in  the 
yard,  yes,  and  the  laborer's  conception  of  the 
Christ. 

Rarely  does  Meunier  break  over  this  circle 
of  motives  ;  but  when  he  does  it  is  always 
within  the  realm  of  moving  human  experi- 
ence, as,  for  instance,  in  his  very  original 
group  of  the  *'  Prodigal  Son." 

Whether  judged  from  artistic  or  from  social 
significance,  the  Meunier  work  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  achievement  in  the  sculpture  of 
our  time  or  of  any  time. 

AN    AUSTRIAN    AND   GERMAN    EXHIBITION 
OF    DBCORATIVE    AND   APPLIED   ART 

The  value  of  art  is  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation and  helpfulness,  in  a  large  sense, 
to  life.  Real  art  in  any  form  comes  from 
the  people,  and  must  be  returned  to  them 
if  it  is  to  live  and  grow.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  regard  life  as  an  aesthetic 
phenomenon  in  all  particulars  ;  **  an  aye — 
a  nay — a  straight  line  and — a  goal ;"  to 
take  a  space,  a  place,  a  dress — anything — and 
make  its  ornament  a  pait  of  it. 

The  Individualistic  Movement  in  Textiles, 
Posters,  Potteries,  Embroideries,  shown  dur- 
ing January  at  the  Prang  Gallery,  New 
York,  embodies  this  idea.  It  started  in  Eng- 
land with  William  Morris,  and,  by  way  of 
Belfast  and  Munich,  reached   its  strongest 


development  in  Vienna  about  ten  years  ago, 
rapidly  spreading  over  Germany.  In  Europe 
artists  and  artisans  are  in  closer  relation  than 
here ;  consequently  fine  art  and  applied  art 
are  more  closely  allied.  They  have  had  more 
time  in  the  older  .country  to  acquire  that 
serenity  necessary  to  penetrate  the  inner  life 
of  a  p>eople  and  interpret  it  to  themselves 
and  to  the  world.  A  new  phase  of  art  may 
sometimes  be  more  readily  shown  in  textiles 
and  posters  than  in  paintings ;  and  this  ex- 
hibit, representing  the  latest  development 
of  art  in  its  application  to  useful  objects, 
proves  this  in  a  positive  way. 

Many  teachers  have  visited  the  exhibit, 
taking  away  valuable  isuggestions  for  class 
work.  For  instance,  linoleum  as  an  art  fabric 
is  practically  unknown  in  this  country.  In  this 
direction  the  exhibit  suggests  possibilities  of 
bringing  floors  into  harmony  with  walls  and 
ceUings,  not  always  attained  with  rugs,  carpets, 
and  wood;  furthermore,  the  fabric  is  econom- 
ical and  hygienic.  There  is  no  reason  why 
art  in  a  home  should  be  confined  to  one 
room,  any  more  than  that  one  day  of  the 
week  should  be  set  apart  for  being  good. 
Every  object  and  phase  of  life,  through 
adaptability  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, may  be  made  harmonious,  and  so 
artisdc.  This  movement  of  industrial  art, 
rightly  applied  to  daily  routine,  may  do 
something  towards  making  the  living  of  life 
itself  the  greatest  of  all  arts. 

ART  IN    THE    HOME 

Working  along  these  lines,  Mr.  John  Cotton 
Dana,  director  of  the  Newark  Public  Library, 
organized  a  few  years  ago  a  "  democratic  " 
museum — what  might  be  termed  a  circulating 
museum — which  has  just  been  put  in  opera- 
tion ;  the  idea  being  that  it  is  not  what  a 
museum  has  in  the  way  of  a  collection  that 
gives  value,  but  rather  the  use  to  which  the 
collections  are  put  and  their  availability  as 
educational  factors  to  the  general  public.  The 
museum  will  have  exhibits  and  demonstra- 
tions— free  to  the  public — showing  the  com- 
parative additions  to  the  value  of  an  article 
by  making  it  merely  useful  and  by  making  it 
beautiful.  Oil  paintings  in  a  gallery  have  no 
such  close  relationship  to  the  development  of 
good  taste  and  refinement  among  people  as 
the  genius  and  skill  that  have  gone  into  the 
adornment  and  perfecting  of  household  ob- 
jects;  and  doubtless  in  time  oil  paintings 
will  be  placed  in  proper  relation  with  other 
objects  in  museums.     In  the  Newark  mu- 
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seum,  for  instance,  there  are  now  a  number 
of  vases,  purchased,  not  because  of  their 
value  or  fame,  but  simply  with  a  view  of 
making  a  display  to  catch  the  public  eye  and 
increase  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  In  Mr. 
Dana's  opinion,  the  day  is  coming  when  it 
will  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  go  to  a 
museum  and  take  away  a  reproduction  of  a 
famous  painting  or  a  beautiful  work  of  sculp- 
ture to  place  in  the  home  for  a  time  as  it  is 
now  to  go  to  a  library  and  take  home  the 
latest  novel. 

AN    ALIEN    TONGUE 
IN    MUSIC 

No  longer  can  a  chamber  music  concert 
be  regarded  as  an  inviolable  refuge  for 
those  who  wish  to  escape  from  sensational- 
ism. The  intruder  into  this  sacred  Tibet  of 
music  is  Arnold  Schoenberg.  He  has  created 
a  sensation  with  a  string  quartette,  and  created 
it  in  New  York  City,  where  the  standards  of 
sensationalism  are  high.  A  concert  by  the 
Flonzaley  String  Quartette  in  ^olian  Hall 
last  week  gathered  an  audience  who  were 
obviously  expecting  to  be  horribly  distressed 
and  fearing  to  be  disappointed.  Most  of 
them  were  not  disappointed.  The  hearers 
listened  to  the  discords  of  Schoenberg  with 
admirable  self-control,  and  heartily  applauded 
the  Flonzaley  Quartette  for  its  remarkable 
achievement. 

Schoenberg  has  written  a  quartette  that 
lasts  fifty-two  minutes  (by  the  watch)  without 
interruption.  During  those  fifty-two  minutes 
scarcely  once  will  the  ordinary  hearer  recog- 
nize what  seems  even  an  approach  to  any 
familiar  chord.  The  four  instruments  seem 
to  be  performing  their  several  parts  with 
serene  disregard  of  one  another.  After  a  few 
minutes,  however,  one  notes  that  this  disregard 
is  not  as  complete  as  it  seems  at  first  to  be ; 
and  that  the  different  parts  are  all  engaged 
at  the  same  task  in  developing  certain  com- 
mon themes.  Schoenbferg,  indeed,  has  man- 
aged these  four  parts  with  extraordinary  skill, 
by  seeing  to  it  that  scarcely  once  do  they  divert 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  from  their  several 
tasks  by  creating  a  grateful  harmony  or  even 
a  grateful  kind  of  dissonance.  In  this  re- 
spect the  composer  has  performed  a  feat 
comparable  to  that  of  a  singer  who  deliber- 
ately sings  a  whole  piece  a  half-tone  out  of 
tune.  And  meanwhile  the  structure  grows 
before  one's  eyes.  This  is  the  sort  of  music 
one  does  not  so  much  hear  as  see.  What 
with  watching  the  movement  and  noting  in 


one's  self  the  torturing  effect  of  the  skillfully 
maintained  discord  one  has  really  a  very 
interesting  experience. 

Another  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  quartette 
on  the  ordinary  hearer  may  be  conveyed  by 
likening  it  to  a  lecture  delivered  in  a  foreign 
language.  Now  and  then  you  may  recog- 
nize a  word,  and  you  can  see  how  the  speaker 
is  developing  his  subject  from  point  to 
point ;  but  you  are  not  moved.  In  this 
case  one  feels  that  the  lecturer  is  higWy 
trained  and  very  oratorical,  but  not  really 
eloquent. 

Schoenberg  has  done  one  thing  to  affront 
the  lover  of  chamber  music :  he  has  resorted 
to  a  number  of  devices  to  create  orchestral 
effects.  This  raises  the  suspicion  that  the 
substance  of  what  he  has  to  say  is  not  inde- 
pendently valuable,  and  so  he  must  give  his 
work  some  factitious  interest.  He  acts  like 
one  who,  lacking  personal  beauty,  attempts 
to  attract  attention  by  a  fantastic  or  shocking 
garb. 

Perhaps  sometime  we  may  become  used 
to  the  sort  of  dissonance  Schoenberg  uses  in 
this  quartette.  It  is  mild,  so  the  report  goes, 
compared  to  what  he  has  more  recently  per- 
petrated. 

WHEN   MURDER  IS 
NOT  MURDER 

A  mother  of  seven  children  who  kills  an  inof- 
fensive golfer  by  pushing  him  out  of  a  train 
window  may  not  sound  like  a  good  subject  for 
laughter.  There  were,  however,  mitigating 
circumstances  which  everybody  must  take  into 
account.  The  golfer  declined  to  close  the 
window  at  the  mother's  request.  One  of  the 
mother's  seven  children  had  a  cold.  This 
particular  child  was  always  '*  pulled  down  " 
for  a  long  time  whenever  she  had  a  cold  of 
the  sniflfiy  kind.  The  particular  cold  which 
she  had  on  this  occasion  was  decidedly  sniffly  ; 
and,  most  mitigating  circumstance  of  all,  the 
mother  was  Maude  Adams  and  the  whole  inci- 
dent happened  in  a  new  play  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 
Therefore  it  was  quite  natural  to  find  that 
the  learned  Court  before  whom  the  mother 
was  tried  failed  to  observe  all  the  formali- 
ties required  by  his  austere  callini^,  that  the 
attorney  retained  for  the  prosecution  (known 
throughout  his  profession  as  Honest  John) 
should,  when  called  to  the  witness  stand, 
testify  that  he  had  been  playing  golf  with 
the  victim  at  the  time  the  murder  was  alleged 
to  have  taken  place,  that  the  mother's  attor- 
ney should  magnanimously  confess  that  the 
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crime  was  his  alone  (despite  the  emphatic 
protests  of  the  defendant),  or  that  the  jury, 
most  of  them  married  men  with  children, 
should  bring  in  a  more  than  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty.  More  than  unanimous 
we  may  say  quite  correctly,  for  "  Honest 
John  "  slipped  into  the  jury  unobserved,  or 
rather  unmolested  by  the  court  attendants, 
and,  quite  without  protest,  took  part  in  the 
deliberation  of  that  august  body. 

J.  M.  Barrie,  in  writing  **  The  Legend  of 
Leonora,"  was  apparently  concerned  not  only 
with  the  sublime  whimsicality  of  his  theme, 
but  likewise  with  defending  all  that  he  regards 
as  worth  while  in  the  old-fashioned  traditions 
of  womanhood.  Not  that  Leonora  is  not 
modem,  for  she  happens,  among  many  other 
things,  to  be  a  devoted  champion  of  votes  for 
women,  but  she  may  be  regarded  as  an  anti- 
dote offered  by  the  author  of  "  Margaret 
Ogilvy  "  for  the  window-smashing  militants 
that  beset  his  native  land. 

Leonora  is  illogical  enough  to  satisfy  the 
prejudices  of  the  most  determined  misogjmist, 
and  direct  enough  in  her  actions  and  thoughts 
to  make  all  logic  superfluous.  She  is  modem 
and  primitive  in  alternating  breaths,  an  angel 
half  civilized  but  wholly  delightful.  No  one 
but  Barrie  could  have  drawn  her,  but  there  will 
be  very  few  indeed  who  decline  to  love  her. 
Which,  after  all,  is  the  essential  thing. 

SHELBY    MOORE   CULLOM 

Last  week  there  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  a  man  who  for  years  held  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  United  States  Senator 
in  point  of  continuous  service. 

When  Shelby  Moore  Cullom  was  born, 
(Chicago  was  a  small  village  tributary  to  Fort 
Dearborn.  The  child  went  to  school  in  an 
Illinois  log  school-house,  from  the  windows  of 
which  he  could  see  the  wild  deer  feeding. 
After  some  years  he  taught  school  himself. 
Though  his  pay  was  eighteen  dollars  a 
month,  he  saved  enough  money  to  give  him 
two  years  at  Mount  Morris  Seminary. 

Mr.  Cullom  began  his  public  career  as  dis- 
trict attorney  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  That 
career  was  to  extend  unbroken  over  a  half- 
century. 

Mr.  Cullom  made  his  first  race  for  (Con- 
gress on  the  Lincoln  ticket.  He  was  success- 
ful, and  thus  was  in  Congress  when  Lincoln 
was  President.  Mr.  Cullom  was  to  make 
some  notable  friends  in  the  House — Blaine, 
Conkling,  Allison,  Windom,  Frye.  Mr.  Cul- 
lom *s  most  important  service  in  the  House 


was  probably  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  and,  in  the  Senate,  as  con- 
tributing his  share  in  the  authorship  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Cullom 's  physical  resemblance  to  Lin- 
coln was  always  pointed  out  to  strangers  by 
the  Washington  guides,  and  his  gentle  man- 
ner— a  Senator  of  the  type  of  another  day 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school — brought 
him  respect  and  popularity  among  men  of 
all  sorts. 

In  1912  Mr.  Cullom  was  defeated  for  re- 
election by  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman. 

One  of  the  first  political  Nestors  to  greet 
President  Wilson  was  Mr.  Cullom.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  the  eleventh  President  whom  Mr. 
Cullom  had  greeted. 

AN    IMMIGRANT'S 
BAEDEKER 

An  intelligent  and  far-sighted  movement 
for  Americanizing  the  immigrant  has  recently 
been  initiated  in  New  York.  An  immigrant's 
Guide  to  the  United  States  has  been  prepared 
and  published  in  the  three  most  important 
immigrant  languages — Italian,  Polish,  and 
Yiddish — in  each  case  carefully  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  people  to  whom  '  it 
appeals.  The  author,  John  Foster  Carr,  has 
been  more  than  once  special  correspondent 
to  The  Outlook  ;  to  his  universit>'  training  and 
journalistic  experience  he  adds  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  attitude  and  needs  of  the 
immigrant  class  drawn  from  years  of  close 
association  with  them  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  countr}-. 

Senator  Dillingham,  Chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration Commission,  says  of  the  Guide, 
"  Its  distribution  is  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance,  having  in  it  the  promise  of 
untold  good  both  to  all  prospective  citizens 
and  to  society.'*  Mary  Antin  writes  con- 
cerning it,  ''  The  book  anticipates  ever\  ques- 
tion the  bewildered  immigrant  is  sure  to  ask 
and  calls  his  attention  to  a  multitude  of  facts 
that  are  of  the  first  importance  to  him  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  in  the  new  countr)'. 
It  will  prevent  millions  of  blunders,  hundreds 
of  failures  and  tragedies."  And  Dr.  Mcn- 
des,  President  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jew- 
ish Congregations  of  the  Ignited  States  and 
Canada,  remarks,  "  The  publication  of  a  fif- 
teen-cent book  has  done  more  t(^  solve 
the  question  how  to  Americanize  tht*  immi- 
grant than  one  hundred  societies.** 

Many  books  have  already  been  provided  for 
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the  immigrant;  the  unique  value  of  this  Guide 
lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  each  variant  has 
been  prepared  with  the  co-operation  of  men 
who  have  themselves  been  immigrants,  of 
men  who  belong  to  the  nationality  addressed, 
of  men  who  know,  therefore,  not  only  the 
necessities  and  dangers  common  to  all  new- 
comers, but  also  the  special  warnings  and 
advice  needed  by  each  nationality,  its  special 
prejudices,  the  special  points  of  appeal.  The 
different  sections  have,  moreover,  been  revised 
by  some  of  the  ablest  experts  of  the  country  ; 
the  one  on  naturalization,  for  example,  was 
submitted  to  the  head  of  the  Naturalization 
Bureau  in  Washington.  Finally,  in  spite  of 
the  labor  involved  in  its  preparation,  the 
book  is  sold  at  a  price  that  every  immigrant 
can  afford  to  give. 

This  small  price  has  serious  disadvantages. 
It  is  so  slight  an  advance  over  the  cost  of 
production  that  booksellers  find  no  profit  in 
handling  the  Guide  ;  it  must  therefore  be 
distributed  by  private  effort.  The  work  is 
unendowed  and  unsupported  by  any  society  ; 
it  has  in  consequence  been  continually  ham- 
pered financially.  Nevertheless,  in  the  short 
time  since  the  first  version  was  put  forth 
more  than  twenty  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold. 

Every  religious  interest  has  given  the 
work  cordial  support — Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Protestants  are  all  using  the  book  and  testi- 
fying to  its  value.  It  is  being  distributed  to 
individual  immigrants ;  it  is  being  read  in 
small  groups.  One  New  Yorker  says :  "  I 
always  carry  a  copy  in  my  pocket,  and  when 
I  find  three  or  four  Jews  together  1  get  them 
to  sit  down  and  read  a  section.^'  It  is  used 
in  schools  and  libraries  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  'i'he  consulting  librarian  lately 
appointed  in  Massachusetts  to  advise  regard- 
ing library  work  with  the  foreign-born  through- 
out the  State  sends  to  every  applicant  for 
advice  the  recommendation  to  use  the  Guide  ; 
the  Free  Library  Commission  of  Massachu- 
setts has  distributed  it  to  all  the  libraries  with 
which  it  is  connected.  As  an  English  trans- 
lation has  been  prepared,  the  book  is  adapted 
both  to  those  who  can  speak  only  their  own 
language  and  to  those  who  wish  an  English 
reader. 

An  unexpected  use  of  this  translation  is 
its  employment  to  reveal  to  the  thoughtful 
American  the  situation  that  faces  the  new- 
comer, his  ignorance  and  the  perils  to 
which  it    exposes  him.     Every    one  who  is 


concerned  over  the  future  of  the  immigrants 
already  in  this  country — and  who  is  not  i^ — 
should  learn  to  know  this  little  book.  Fur- 
ther information  about  it  may  be  obtained 
from  John  Foster  Carr,  241  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

A    SCHOOL   IN    A 
PRISON 

A  great  deal  of  good  will  in  the  world 
counts  for  naught  because  it  is  not  properly 
expressed.  Generosity  without  understand- 
ing is  as  pathetic  as  it  is  worthless  in  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  and  misdirected  char- 
ity is  worse  than  nothing.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  so  many  good  Samaritans  are  poor  men. 
Certainly  the  first  question  to  be  asked  in 
determining  the  value  of  a  charity  should  be, 
''  Is  it  practical  ?" 

When  this  query  is  applied  to  a  school  for 
boys  who  are  detained  in  the  prison  of  New 
York  City,  too  aptly  called  the  Tombs,  an 
affirmative  answer  is  inevitable.  There  is 
no  time  for  frivolity  or  maudlin  sentiment 
during  the  single  hour  four  times  a  week  in 
which  this  school  is  open  to  the  boys  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Tombs  from  the  magistrates' 
courts  of  New  York  pending^  trial  before  the 
higher  tribunals  6f  the  city.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  boys  are  foreigners,  and  others 
are  country  boys  who  have  come  to  New 
York  in  answer  to  the  irresistible  lure  of  the 
city  for  their  kind,  and  both  these  classes  are 
woefully  ignorant  of  the  machinery  by  which 
offended  society  handles  their  cases.  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  g^ven  talks  on  such  sub- 
jects as  **  Legal  Procedure  from  Arrest  to 
Sentence  "'  and  "  The  Theory  of  Suspended 
Sentence  and  Probation."  Boys  are  fre- 
quently found  who  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  even  of  such  simple  terms  as  de- 
fendant and  complainant.  Small  wonder 
that  they  are  easily  led  to  believe  that  society 
is  unfair  to  them  and  that  they  are  kept  in 
jail  as  the  victims  of  a  conspiracy  ! 

Personal  Hygiene,  First  Aid  to  the  In- 
jured, and  Civics  are  some  of  the  other 
courses  in  the  curriculum  of  this  prison 
school.  The  individuals  whose  large-heart- 
edness  makes  possible  the  continuance  of 
this  school  do  not  stop  with  lectures,  however. 
When  a  boy's  case  comes  up  for  trial,  it  is 
important  that  he  should  present  a  neat  ap- 
pearance in  court,  and  Mr.  Cm.  C.  Marvin, 
Director  of  the  Tombs  School,  is  empowered 
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to  "  stake  "  his  pupils  to  hair-cuts,  shaves,  and 
even  clothes,  in  these  crises,  and  frequently 
does  so.  The  supervision  and  influence  of 
the  School  continue  after  the  boy  regains 
his  liberty,  and,  in  fact,  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  whole  work  consists  in  finding  jobs 
for  prisoners  after  their  release  and  in  re- 
turning boys  to  their  homes  or  getting  homes 
for  them  when  they  haven't  any. 

It  may  be  worth  recording  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Director  of  the  School  that 
physical  infirmity  is  the  cause  of  many  in- 
fringements of  the  law  for  which  boys  reach 
the  Tombs.  When  a  boy's  teeth  are  in  such 
bad  condition  that  he  cannot  chew  his  food, 
his  nerves  may  easily  become  so  *'  edged  " 
that  only  a  slight  provocation  is  sufficient  to 
lead  him  to  make  an  assault.  Indeed,  an 
authority  who  has  given  his  life  to  the  study 
of  prisons  recently  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  probation  of  first- time  juvenile 
offenders  known  to  be  suffering  from  a 
physical  impairment  might  be  made  con- 
tingent upon  the  correction  of  that  con- 
dition. 

In  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  the 
Tombs  School  has  reached  fully  25,000  boys 
and  has  helped  them  to  a  fresh  start  in  life, 
which  is  all  that  the  average  young  criminal 
needs.  In  the  words  of  the  Director  of  the 
School,  "If  you  let^  a  boy  see  that  you  can 
help  him,  he'll  fall  over  himself  getting  the 
chance  to  make  good." 

AN  INSTITUTE   FOR  THE 
EXTENSION    OF   LIFE 

Neither  in  the  field  of  ethics  nor  science 
are  unapplied  theories  of  any  practical  value. 
If  what  we  already  know  could  be  put  into 
wide  and  instant  practice,  we  could  doubtless 
forego  the  advantages  of  several  decades  of 
future  speculation  and  research,  and  still  find 
the  world's  balance  upon  the  credit  side.  Of 
nothing  is  this  statement  truer  than  of  medi- 
cal knowledge.  Countless  deaths  are  re- 
corded daily  from  diseases  and  accidents 
which  we  already  have  the  science  to  prevent. 

It  was  with  this  truth  in  mind  that  a 
group  of  men  prominent  in  widely  differ- 
ent departments  of  human  endeavor  have 
banded  together  to  form  an  "Institute  for 
the  Extension  of  Life."  Upon  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  this  organization  are  such 
men  as  ex- President  Taft,  Chairman  ;  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  ;  F.  A.  Van- 
derlip,  President  of  the  First  National  City 


Bank  of  New  York ;  and  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  The  Life  Extension  Institute  has  or- 
ganized a  Hygienic  Reference  Board  of  nearly 
a  hundred  experts  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
health.  Colonel  William  Crawford  Gorgas, 
whose  fight  againt  yellow  fever  in  Havana 
and  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  matter  of  National 
knowledge,  will  be  on  this  Board  as  Chief 
Consultant  in  Sanitation. 

In  a  statement  recently  made  public  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  said  in  part :  "  The  purpose  of 
this  Board  is  to  help  determine  the  truth  on 
hygienic  questions  referred  to  it.  The  method 
to  be  used  to  prolong  life  is  very  simple  and 
the  same  as  applied  to  ordinary  machinery — 
inspection  and  repair.  After  the  human 
machine  has  been  inspected  the  individual 
will  be  advised  to  see  his  family  physician, 
who  will  be  furnished  a  full  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  examination.  The  Insti- 
tute plans  to  make  arrangements  not  only 
with  life  insurance  companies,  but  with 
schools,  industrial  establishments,  clubs,  and 
individuals,  as  well  as  to  co-operate  with 
hygienic  agencies  of  all  kinds,  including  those 
connected  with  the  tuberculosis  movenient, 
the  social  hygiene  movement,  the  eugenics 
movement,  the  public  health  departments, 
Federal,  State,  and  Municipal." 

Mr.  E.  E.  Rittenhouse,  who  resigned  his 
position  as  Conservation  Commissioner  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company  to  become 
President  of  the  Institute,  says  :  "  In  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  longevity  there  are  two 
distinct  fields.  One  is  treatment.  That  is 
filled  by  the  physician,  and  the  Institute  will 
in  no  wise  encroach  upon  it.  The  other  is 
prophylaxis.  This  is  our  field,  and  we  intend 
to  bring  to  our  work  the  ripened  fruits  of 
scientific  discovery  and  experience  for  the 
production  and  preservation  of  health  and 
the  prevention  of  disease.  There  is  a  broad 
principle  of  philanthropy  involved  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  to  lengthen  life. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  say  now  where  our 
efforts  will  end.  That  they  will  lead  us  into 
every  legitimate  line  where  the  Institute  can 
do  good  in  the  prevention  of  disease  is  cer- 
tain. As  every  sound  philanthro])y  should 
be,  the  Institute  will  be  placed  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis." 

In  the  last  sentence  of  the  preceding  quo- 
tation lies  the  key  to  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  project.  It  is  expected 
that  life  insurance  companies,  and  (with  the 
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paHHa^t*  of  a  vvoikinj^man's  compensation 
atl  in  (Mi'h  of  the  .several  States,  to  brinj^ 
home  the  neeesHily  for  preventive  hygiene) 
many  larj^e  corporations  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  resources  of  the  Institute.  'I'wo-thirds 
of  any  prolit  above  five  i)er  cent  upon  the 
tapital  invested  in  the  Institute  that  arises 
Iron)  this  source  is  to  be  applied  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  public  usefulness  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  has  been  the  first 
insinance  company  lo  stibscribe  to  the  services 
of  the  Insiituie.  It  has  contracted  for  a 
physical  ii\speclion  of  all  its  policyholders. 

TIIK    RKI)    CKOSS 
MlvMOKUL 

The  latest  addition  to  the  *'  Marble  Row  " 
in  Seventeenth  Street,  \Vashinv;ton.  is  to  be 
the  ked  C'ios.«i  Memorial  to  the  Women  of 
the  Civil  War.  U  is  to  house  the  executive 
olVues  of  the  Americ.tn  Red  Cross.  At 
piesent  nuiny  of  the  olhces  are  in  a  building 
several  bltnks  away  fri>m  the  headquarters, 
and  it  will  bo  a  ^ivat  i.\»nvenience  for  all  to  be 
utuler  one  nv>f. 

RtHXMUlv.  Mr,  (tarrison,  Scvivtarv  of  War 
M\(\  chaitnum  o\  the  o»mmission  to  select 
a  sue  tor  the  Metnoiial*  announced  that 
it  wvnild  Ik*  liKMted  in  the  square  between 
Sevcniivnih  and  Ka\*htot*nth  ai\d  1>  and 
K  SinxMs,  N\  \\\  Thus  it  will  In?  flanketl 
on  the  notih  bv  the  C\n\\>ran  Art  Gallerv*, 
and  iHi  the  south  bv  the  home  of  the 
OaajLihioi-s  of  the  American  Revolution^  to 
the  MHuh  of  which  stands  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can bmlvimj*.  All  these  structures  atx?  of 
m.ubivN  aiui  with  iIk*  Red  Ca>ss  NCemoriaK 
wiii  ixMm  a  ixnv  ol  cntramx^s  of  which  any 
thvM\mi;!\ta»x*  nui^ht  N\ist. 

r  M>  jvutKnuat  ivvativMi  is  o:h*  of  viial  value 
*o^  f.v  Rv\i  I  ivvss,  Fu^t.  it  otters  uv^m 
c'vn;i:>.  tv^;  oviwr.Ntv^n.  honoe  the  whv\e  square 
.uiii  tvvn  lvHii;.\t  to  attv^d  sivice  fv>r  the 
ouvtuMi  o;  v^:xT  Ualviirij^s  as  the  Re\i  Cavss 
\\v^:k  <;\n\s  :\  ca:*.r5:  Sv^r  tin*  sick,  sttvkv^n. 
\\vM"dv\v  a  vi  tKxxi\ .  Sv\>v'vi.  t.»e  IvX m:;>"  :> 
v^'vv  A  »''vvk  a\v>o  ttvvn  the  State.  War.  ar.vi 
\  t\\   IV  u  :  '  v^  ',N.   i.:ca<v^<  v^t  **".:cr:,r.v^"ia- 

.  \    .    V   t      \*  v»,  V     .,     ,>    ,  »t*t  ,.t.  .»      »       ,i«      *,,v      iVv  v»  V     .  '    » 


^  X  ^  ^  ^  * 


\\  A     ^  ^xi   Njix  ^    I  V'^^^:■ 
;e>-*.  w    ^  v^     <. 


-^         •    -    » 


are   •  ^v•' 
-  .  ^  .    *    , 


Relief  Board.  In  cases  of  international  relief 
the  Red  Cross  has  also  often  found  navy  co- 
operation indispensable.  Finally,  in  cases  of 
National  disaster  or  of  war  the  Red  Cross 
must  of  course  be  in  constant  touch  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments. 

The  building  and  its  site  w^re  to  cost  not 
less  than  $700,000.  Congress  appropriated 
MOO.OCM)  on  condition  that  the  rest  should  be 
privately  ^ven.  The  Red  Cross  has  now 
privately  received,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
:f;400,000,  making  the  total  $800,000. 

No  structure  in  '*  Marble  Row  "  will,  we 
believe,  appeal  to  the  Nation  more  than  will 
this.  The  others  are  associated  with  such 
splendid  things  as  art,  patriotism,  peace.  But 
this  will  be  devoted  to  humanity. 


POLICE   DISCIPLINE 

Whether  Colonel  Goethals  shall  become 
the  Tolice  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  New 
York  or  not,  the  city  of  New  York  owes  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  letter,  to  which  we 
referred  last  week.  He  has  in  a  brief  para- 
graph |xnnted  out  the  fatal  defect  in  the 
lK>lice  system  of  New  York.  The  function 
of  a  police  force  is  largely  militar\\  or.  to  put 
the  statement  in  another  form,  the  function 
of  an  army  is  largely  that  of  a  great  police 
force.  The  object  of  each  organization  is 
the  protect iim  of  persons  and  property*  and 
the  preser\*ation  of  order.  Other  and  im- 
jx>rtant  functions  are  exercised,  but  these 
are  essential.  The  same  fundamental  pnn- 
ciple,  therefore,  should  govern  in  tl^  one 
or>*aniration  as  in  the  other. 

To  make  either  force  elYective,  discijnine 
shvHiki  l^  promp:  and  decisive.  S:>  U^n<  as 
an  apjx^al  is  ^xvNs;ble  frt>m  the  ai;trj.>nt\  of 
tin:  {xvice  organization  to  the  a\~u  courts,  so 
long  discipline  cannvK  be  etther  prompt  or  ie- 
as;\e,  I:  is  not  decisive  't>ecau>e  the  iev;<:  >rs 
v^f  the  sui^nor  ix\:oe  autrx^r.:\  rejLl\  vX^  .ies 
r.v^thirig-  AU  of  the  d.sc.:  :ne  is  tentative. 
It  is  tX't  pr  -tv-p:  bec^ause  atter  :h-e  cr^  >c  *n 
t<  made  a:*  j^rr*^-*-  - .  n".  ;:  r-.i\  be  tJLxv".ur.: 
vv;e  vX"  t* o  >  V  .irs  may  c  ^iTciie  .vt  .^ r<'  t  ^e  '  o^,: 
.•t  t.-.at  a  rival  cat",  be  kn.^Ar. 
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dvil  courts  have  in  a  majority  of  instances 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  police  authorities 
when  they  have  dismissed  a  member  from 
the  force.  This  furnishes  no  justification  for 
allowing  such  an  appeal.  The  mere  fact 
that  an  appeal  can  be  taken  and  that  occa- 
sionally it  is  sustained  prevents  prompt  and 
decisive  discipline.  It  is  said  that  sometimes 
policemen  are  discharged  unjustly  by  the 
police  authorities.  This  also  does  not  justify 
the  system.  It  is  better  that  an  occasional 
policeman  should  suffer  injustice  than  that 
the  whole  police  force  should  be  demoralized 
by  a  system  which  prevents  prompt  and 
decisive  discipline. 

For  these  reasons  The  Outlook  is  very  glad 
to  repeat  here  Mr.  Goethals*s  sentence : 
While  I  fully   believe  in  the  right  of 

EVERY  MAN  TO  HAVE  A  HFJVRIN(i,  THE  DE- 
CISION OF  THE  SUPERIOR  AS  TO  THE  CHARAC- 
TER OF  THE  man's  service  SHOULD  BE  FINAL. 

For  this  principle  The  Outlook  has  long  con- 
tended. We  believe  that  Colonel  Goethals  is 
right,  and  that  no  Police  Commissioner,  how- 
ever efficient,  will  be  able  to  secure  a  thor- 
oughly purified  and  honest  police  force  until 
this  principle  is  recognized  in  the  police 
organization. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
right  of  the  individual  to  a  hearing  and  this 
power  of  the  superior  to  enforce  discipline 
can  be  reconciled.  The  method  of  the  armv 
suggests  one  way.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
it  is  the  best  wav.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  Legislature  create  a  special  court, 
constituting  it  a  part  of  the  police  organi- 
zation, governed  by  the  laws  and  conduct- 
ing its  trials  by  the  methods  pursued  by 
courts  martial.  To  this  court  any  man  who 
thought  himself  unjustly  dismissed  might 
appeal.  From  the  decision  of  this  court 
there  should  be  no  appeal  except  either  to 
the  Mavor  or  to  the  Police  Commissioner,  as 
from  a  court  martial  in  the  army  there  is  no 
appeal  except  to  the  President.  Such  a  court 
would  furnish  a  hearing  to  every  member  of 
the  staff,  and  it  would  furnish  to  the  Police 
Commissioner  power  to  maintain  prompt  and 
decisive  discipline. 

We. hope  that  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City 
will  press  the  Legislature  for  such  a  reform, 
and  we  hope  he  will  have  the  cordial  support 
of  the  press  of  the  city  and  the  State. 

We  commend  the  principles  ('olonel  Cioe- 
thals  has  laid  down  to  the  consideration  of  the 
police  authorities  of  all  the  cities  and  the 
legislatures  of  all  the  States. 


UNFAIR    COMPETITION 

The  two  evil  extremes  of  commerce  are 
unrighteous  monopoly  and  unfair  competition. 

The  second  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  first — 
almost,  but  not  quite.  In  laboring,  as  it  has 
labored  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  correct  the 
first  evil  the  country  has  lost  sight  of  the  sec- 
ond. Perhaps  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  unfair  competition  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  unrighteous  monopoly.  Take  the  ques- 
tion of  railway  rebates.  When  the  railways 
gave  your  competitor  a  rebate  on  his  freight 
bills  and  did  not  give  the  same  rebate  to  you, 
it  promoted  unfair  competition :  it  enabled 
him  to  compete  unfairly  with  you. 

Public  opinion  has  so  developed  during  the 
last  ten  years  that  rich  man,  poor  man,  con- 
sumer, producer,  manufacturer,  and  financier 
are  now  unanimously  agreed  that  unrighteous 
monopoly  is  an  individual  and  social  evil  to 
be  forbidden  and  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  an  admirable  achievement. 
But  in  the  warfare — for  it  has  been  warfare 
which  has  produced  this  achievement — there 
has  been  used  a  shibboleth  which  has  had  a 
confusing  effect  even  upon  men  of  intelligence 
and  the  best  intentions.  **  Free  competi- 
tion"  is  this  shibboleth.  It  has  been  used 
even  by  men  of  the  best  intentions  to  defend 
commercial  practices  which  constitute  unfair 
competition.  In  an  article  on  another  page 
a  New  York  lawyer  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  defines  unfair  competition 
and  shows  what  has  been  the  attitude  towards 
it  of  the  courts  and  governments  of  other 
nations.  Among  those  who  have  been  the 
first  to  feel  the  harmful  effects  of  unfair  com- 
petition are  the  manufacturers  of  Nationally 
advertised  goods.  They  claim  that  cut  prices 
of  these  Nationally  advertised  articles  is  an 
injustice  to  them  and  is  harmful  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  think  they  are  right.  As  a 
definite  and  practical  illustration  let  us  take 
The  Outlook. 

After  many  years'  labor  with  such  talents, 
energy,  and  capital  as  they  possessed,  the 
publishers  of  The  Outlook  have  created  for 
it  a  National  name.  The  retail  price  of  The 
Outlook  is  ten  cents.  Any  dealer  who  sells 
it  for  less  than  ten  cents  is  doing  an  injustice 
to  the  publishers,  because  he  creates  the  im- 
pression in  his  community  that  the  article  is 
really  not  worth  ten  cents,  a  fact  which  The 
Outlook  has  been  advertising  and  insisting 
upon.  Second,  he  does  an  injustice  to  the 
community.     If   Mr.  A   pays  ten  cents   for 
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The  Outlook  and  Mr.  B  pays  eight  cents 
for  The  Outlook,  there  is  the  same  principle 
of  rebates  which  was  involved  in  the  railway 
cases.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  know  that  an 
article  with  a  National  reputation  can  be 
bought  only  at  one  price  and  in  any  shop  or 
store  in  any  town  or  city  in  the  country.  The 
man  who  argues  against  this  proposition  and 
says  it  is  advantageous  to  him  to  buy  The 
Outlook  for  eight  cents  if  he  can  get  it  at 
eight  cents  instead  of  the  advertised  price,  ten 
cents,  is  using  the  same  selfish  appeal  that 
the  supp>orters  of  rebates  in  the  railway  cases 
used. 

To  proliibit  unfair  retail  prices  of  Nationally 
advertised  articles  is  not  a  violation  of  free 
competition.  If  The  Outlook  maintains  its 
retail  price  everywhere  of  ten  cents  and  the 
paper  is  not  worth  ten  cents,  some  other 
publisher  will  come  along  with  either  a  better 
paper  at  the  same  price  or  an  equally  good 
paper  at  a  less  price.  That  is  the  principle 
of  free  competition.  What  unrighteous  mo- 
nopoly has  done  is  to  prevent  or  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  other  publisher  from  his  free 
opportunity  to  compete. 

Judging  from  the  bills  to  regulate  business 
which  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  by 
the  Administration,  we  think  the  Administra- 
tion is  itself  suffering  from  this  confusion  of 
thought.  It  does  not  distinguish  unfair  com- 
petition from  free  competition.  How  can 
the  two  things  be  distinguished  ?  How  can 
you  forbid  one  without  throttling  the  other  ? 

The  problem  seems  to  us  to  be  a  simple 
one.  We  would  have  no  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion forbidding  '*  cut  prices,"  but  we  would 
have  permissive  legislation  allowing  the  manu- 
facturer and  advertiser  to  make  a  contract 
under  the  common  law  with  the  dealer  that 
the  dealer  will  not  cut  the  advertised  price. 
If  the  dealer  breaks  this  contract,  the  manu- 
facturer  is  lo  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  do 
business  with  him,  exactly  as  he  is  permitted 
to  refuse  to  do  business  with  the  retailer  who 
declines  to  pay  his  bills.  This  was  the  situa- 
tion ten,  fifteen,  twenty-five  years  ago.  One 
of  the  great  collar-manufacturing  firms  of 
Troy  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  introduce 
this  relation  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer  in  the  United  States.  It  worked 
well  and  satisfactorily  until  some  of  the 
extreme  advocates  of  free  competition  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  a  contract  between  a 
manufacturer  of  a  specific  article  and  the 
retailer  of  that  article  was  unrighteous   mo- 


nopoly. The  way  to  promote  free  comi>eti- 
tion  is  to  prevent  a  manufacturer  from  obtain- 
ing an  artificial  monopoly  of  all  the  goods  in 
his  field,  at  the  same  time  permitting  him  to 
make  his  free  agreement  with  the  individual 
retailer.  If  it  were  conceivable  that  one 
manufacturer  could  obtain  a  monop>oly  of 
producing  all  the  watches  in  the  United 
States,  it  would,  of  course,  be  unwise  and 
unjust  to  allow  him  to  fix  the  retail  price  of 
a  watch  through  the  dealer.  If,  however, 
Messrs.  A  &  Co.  fix  the  retail  price  of 
their  watch  at  fifty  dollars  when  it  is  worth 
only  twenty-five  dollars,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
permit  the  retailer  to  cut  the  price,  but  to 
permit  another  manufacturer  to  come  in  with 
a  twenty-five-dollar  watch. 

We  repeat,  no  intelligent  man  asks  the 
Government  to  prohibit  ''cut  prices;"  but 
we  think  the  intelligence  of  the  country  does 
demand  that  the  Government  shall  permit 
the  private  manufacturer  to  fix  by  private 
contract  the  resale  price  of  the  article  which 
his  genius  has  created. 


THE  ARMY  AND  THE  NATION 

* 

The  resignation  last  week  of  the  entire 
civil  government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
German  Parliament's  coincident  action  con- 
stitute, in  our  opinion,  a  historic  moment 
for  the  German  nation. 

On  the  one  side,  in  Germany,  stand  the 
army  officers  and  the  courts  martial,  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  officers  to  intervene  in  civil 
disorders  without  waiting  for  a  request  from 
the  civil  authorities. 

On  the  other  side  stand  the  people,  speak- 
ing, as  they  did  last  week  in  Parliament,  by  a 
majority  of  members.  They  adopted  a  spir- 
ited resolution  asserting  that  parliamentary 
action  (instead  of  action,  as  hitherto,  by 
the  Kaiser  through  his  Chancellor)  should 
prevent  the  use  of  troops  against  citizens 
unless  the  civil  authorities  so  request  it. 

But  this,  we  are  glad  to  say,  was  not  all. 
The  members  did  not  wait  to  see  whether 
the  Emperor,  through  his  Chancellor,  would 
approve  this  resolution.  The  resolution 
took  the  form  of  a  bill,  in  case  the  Emperor 
failed  to  act,  prohibiting  any  intervention  of 
troops  without  a  request  from  the  civil 
authorities. 

We  are  sorry  that  during  the  debate  the 
Ministers  should  have  been  conspicuously 
absent.  The  members  of  Parliament  naturally 
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interpreted  this  in  its  significance  of  dis- 
approval, and  showed  their  indignation  by 
adjourning  for  four  days  as  a  protest  against 
such  absence. 

I'hus,  if  the  German  army  has  recently 
challenged  the  rights  of  the  German  nation, 
that  nation  has  now  responded  in  kind.  And 
not  only  does  it  challenge  the  army,  it  chal- 
lenges the  Imperial  prerogative  itself. 

William  II  is  the  cleverest  prince  in  Europe. 
The  great  landed  proprietors,  the  bureau- 
cracy, the  army  officers,  all  press  him  to  new 
declarations  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
But,  as  the  nation's  leader,  he  knows  whether 
or  not  army  officers  have  any  real  right  to 
drive  law-abiding  men  from  the  streets  when- 
ever those  officers  think  that  the  civil  authori- 
ties are  not  showing  sufficient  energy.  More 
than  that,  he  knows  whether  the  army  authori- 
ties should  issue  a  regulation  incompatible 
with  the  German  Constitution.  But  whether 
he  now  realizes  these  things  or  not,  he  will  be 
found  in  the  end,  we  hope,  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  and  not  on  the  side  of  a  military- 
autocracy.  If  so,  new  renown  is  assured  to 
him  and  his  house^ 


A    HOPEFUL    BOOK    ON   THE 
SOCIAL  EVIL 

Though  at  first  glance  it  may  seem  strange 
to  apply  the  word  '*  hopeful  *'  to  the  terrible 
arraignment  of  society  contained  in  Abraham 
Hexner's  study  of  *'  Prostitution  in  Europe," 
recently  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  by  the  Centur}' 
Company  of  New  York,  the  word  is  justifi- 
able for  two  reasons.  First,  this  volume 
brings  immeasurably  nearer  the  time  when 
serious  students  of  this  world-wide  problem 
can  base  their  attacks  upon  accessible  and 
scientific  data.  Secondly,  it  deals  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  theorists  who  have  maintained 
that  the  social  evil  can  best  be  controlled  by 
regulation  and  segregation.  This  position, 
repugnant  though  it  is  to  ever>'  moral  sense, 
has  been  taken  by  many  men  of  undoubted 
sincerity  of  mind  and  honest>'  of  purpose. 
Applied  to  any  other  anti-social  act,  its  fal- 
lac>*  is  easily  perceived.  No  one  for  an  in- 
stant would  entertain  the  notion  that  it  is 
desirable  to  set  aside  a  district  in  which  mur- 
der or  robbery  might  be  carried  on  with  im- 
munity, or  where  germs  of  tuberculosis 
might  be  propagated  for  the  purpose  of  scat- 
tering them  along  the  public  ways — such  a 


proposition  would  die  of  its  own  inherent 
offensiveness.  The  reason  that  a  similar 
proposition,  advanced  in  attempted  ''solution" 
of  the  social  evil,  has  been  accepted  at  all 
is  that  prostitution,  owing  to  the  widespread 
ignorance  of  its  effect  upon  societ}-  which 
has  existed  in  the  past,  and  to  the  double 
standard  of  morality  fostered  by  the  over- 
whelmingly masculine  civilization  of  Europe, 
has  been  traditionally  regarded  as  a  xnce  and 
not  as  a  crime. 

Mr.  Flexner's  conclusions  regarding  the 
reasons  why  attempts  at  regulation  and  segre- 
gation have  failed  and  are  being  rapidly 
abandoned  throughout  Europe  may  be  briefly 
summarized,  though  we  have  neither  the  space 
nor  the  inclination  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  widely  varying  systems  of  regulation 
or  quasi  segregation  that  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  Therefore  it  must  be 
understood  that  we  use  the  words  regulation 
and  segregation  as  general  rather  than  specific 
terms. 

Regulation,  Mr.-  Plexner  says,  has  failed 
because  it  does  not  conduce  to  public  order, 
because  it  institutes  a  vicious  compact  between 
law  and  crime,  because  it  is  a  source  of  corrup- 
tion to  the  police,  because  by  apparently  giv- 
ing to  prostitution  the  social  sanction  of  the 
community  it  stimulates  the  demand,  and  be- 
cause the  prophylactic  precautions  taken  by 
the  authorities  have  been  in  every  instance 
worse  than  a  tragical  farce. 

Segregation,  as  theorists  understand  the 
word,  has  failed  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
does  not  exist.  To  attempt  to  segregate  vice 
is  like  attempting  to  segregate  poisonous 
vapors  by  means  of  an  electric  fan.  The 
result  of  attempted  segregatior  has  been  to 
encourage  the  disappearing  traffic  in  innocent 
or  ignorant  girls,  to  increase  the  profit  of  the 
pander,  and  to  bar  the  hope  of  reform  to 
the  unfortunate  women  who  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  his  inhuman  greed. 

Mr.  Flexner  believes  that  much  can  still 
be  accomplished  by  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution by  law  and  by  an  aroused  police.  Of 
the  future  of  the  •' abolitionist  movement," 
that  movement  looking  to  the  abolition  of  all 
Slate  connivance  in  prostitution,  he  speaks 
with  hope  and  conviction.  He  realizes,  how- 
ever, the  inadequacy  of  any  effort  to  destroy 
prostitution  which  is  not  based  upon  a  broad 
knowledge  of  such  social  conditions  as  were 
depicted  in  *'The  C'ase  of  Angeline,"  published 
in  the  issue  of  The  Outiook  for  January  3 1 ,  and 
upon  the  creation  of  an  international  idealism 
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which  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  exist.  "  Let 
us  not,"  he  concludes,  *'  deceive  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  a  direct  frontal  attack  absolves 
us  from  effort  in  other  and  different  direc- 
tions. Further  achievement  depends  upon 
alterations  in  the  constitution  of  society  and 
its  component  parts.  In  so  far  as  prostitu- 
tion is  the  outcome  of  ignorance,  laws  and 
police  are  powerless ;  only  knowledge  will 
aid.  In  so  far  as  prostitution  is  the  outcome 
of  mental  or  moral  defect,  laws  and  police 
are  powerless  ;  only  the  intelligent  guardian- 
ship of  the  State  will  avail.  In  so  far  as 
prostitution  is  the  outcome  of  natural  im- 
pulses denied  a  legitimate  expression,  only  a 
rationalized  social  life  will  really  forestall  it. 
In  so  far  as  prostitution  is  due  to  alcohol,  to 
illegitimacy,  to  broken  homes,  to  bad  homes, 
to  low  wages,  to  wretched  industrial  condi- 
tions— to  any  or  all  of  the  particular  phenom- 
ena respecting  which  the  modern  conscience 
is  becoming  sensitive — only  a  transformation 
wrought  by  education,  religion,  science,  sani- 
tation, enlightened  and  J§r-reaching  states- 
manship, can  effect  a  cure.  Our  attitude 
towards  prostitution,  in  so  far  as  these  fac- 
tors are  concerned,  cannot  embody  itself  in  a 
special  remedial  or  repressive  policy,  for  in 
this  sense  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the 
larger  social  problems  with  which  it  is  inextri- 
cably entangled.  Civilization  has  stripped 
for  a  life-and-dcath  wrestle  with  tuberculosis, 
alcohol,  and  other  plagues.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  similar  struggle  with  the  crasser 
forms  of  commercialized  vice.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  fling  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
whole  horrible  thing.  This  will  be  the  real 
contest — a  contest  that  will  tax  the  courage, 
the  self-denial,  the  faith,  the  resources  of 
humanity  to  their  uttermost." 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Flexner's  is  the  second 
in  the  series  of  four  arranged  by  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene.  This  Bureau  was  created 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Grand  Jury 
which  investigated  the  white  slave  traffic  in 
New  York  City  in  1910.  The  first  book  dealt 
with  "  commercialized  prostitution  in  New 
York."  It  was  a  necessary  work,  but  so 
terrible  as  almost  to  shake  the  reader's  faith 
in  humanity.  The  third  volume  will  be  an 
account  of  European  police  systems,  by  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick.  The  final  volume  will 
deal  with  prostitution  in  the  Umted  States, 
and  in  this  it  is  hoped  that  a  programme 
soundly  based  on  fact  and  experience  may 
be  suggested.  Within  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation,  within  the  present  cen- 


tury, we  have  no  expectation  that  robbery, 
murder,  or  prostitution  will  be  wiped  off  this 
earth.  Confronted  by  such  a  situation,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  indication  that  civilization 
is  planning  an  ignominious  surrender.  The 
spirit  of  the  Crusades  died  neither  with  Peter 
the  Hermit  nor  yet  with  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Heart. 


THE  COPPER-MINERS'  STRIKE 

In  a  great  district  like  that  of  the  copper 
region  of  northern  Michigan  no  one  person 
can  see  everything.  Concerning  such  a 
great  conflict  as  that  which  has  involved  this 
whole  region  no  one  person's  report  can  be 
adequate.  The  article  that  was  published  in 
last  week's  issue  concerning  this  strike  by 
one  who  had  been  on  the  ground  gave  one 
view.  Mr.  McDonald's  article,  printed  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  gives  another 
view.  The  same  facts  as  reported  by  two 
observers  may  seem  to  have  contradictory 
significance.  For  example,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  observer*  whose  article  ap- 
peared last  week,  the  Citizens'  Alliance  in 
the  strike  region  appears  to  be  an  ally  of  the 
mine-owners ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
reader  of  The  Outlook  who  has  written  to  us 
an  informing  letter,  it  appears  to  be  the 
union  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  community  to 
form  a  body  of  minute-men  for  common  pro- 
tection and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order. 

Still  another  observer  has  assured  us  that 
if  the  wage  system  is  accepted  as  a  just  sys- 
tem, conditions  of  labor  could  not  be  better 
than  those  in  this  copper  region. 

This  latter  statement  is  significant,  not  only 
because  it  suggests  another  point  of  view,  but 
also  because  it  indicates  the  real  nature  of  the 
strike.  The  grievances  of  these  miners  as 
to  specific  conditions  are  incidental  to  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  wage- earners  that 
they  shall  have  something  more  to  do  with 
the  industrial  system  than  to  work  and  be 
paid  at  the  market  rate.  In  its  editorial 
comment  on  this  subject  last  week  The 
Outlook  did  not  undertake  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  issues  involved;  nor  does  it  undertake 
to  do  so  here ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  question  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
This  strike  is  symptomatic  of  that  unrest 
which  is  due  to  the  widespread  feeling  that 
alongside  of  political  democracy  there  must 
be  established  a  real  industrial  democracy. 

It  is  the  chief  business  of  the  American 
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people  in  these  days  to  see  that  in  the  devel- 
opment of  such  industrial  democracy  lawless 
violence  and  equally  lawless  autocracy  be 
held  in  check,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
mote and  establish  in  custom  and  law  the 
spirit  that  is  essential  to  every  kind  of  democ- 
racy— the  spirit  of  co-operation. 


COMPOUNDING  A  FELONY 

The  Century  Dictionary  defines  com- 
pounding a  felony  as  follows  :  "  To  agree,  for 
a  consideration,  not  to  prosecute  or  punish  a 
wrong-doer  for  a  crime  or  felony." 

For  several  years  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
has  insisted  that  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  committed  a 
felony  when  they  took  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  comparatively  few  exceptions,  have 
not  only  denied  that  there  was  any  felony  or 
wrong-doing  in  the  transaction,  but  have 
asserted  that  it  was  wholly  honorable  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  now  circumstantially  announced  in  the 
daily  press  that  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington is  seriously  considering  the  plan  of 
offering  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  the  sum 
of  $25,000,000  in  settlement  of  her  claim. 
The  folly  of  such  a  procedure  is  so  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  letter  which  we  have  received 
from  Dr.  VV.  S.  Rainsford  that  we  desire  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  it 
by  printing  it  in  full  in  this  place  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Outlook  : 

Sir — The  question  of  our  duty  to  make 
compensation  to  the   Republic  of  Colombia 
has    been    persistently    brought   before    the 
public.     The  matter  is  no  longer  one  of  mere  ^ 
political  gossip. 

Many  reports  of  what  the  Administration 
proposes  to  do  come  from  Washington. 

An  influential  part  of  the  daily  press  deals 
with  the  subject  as  though  on  all  hands  it 
must  be  admitted  that  some  reparation  by 
us  to  the  people  of  the  little  state  is  due. 

We  are  assured  that  our  greater  Republic 
has  unjustly  bullied  the  lesser,  and  that  for 
this  action  the  Roosevelt  Administration  is 
responsible. 

Now,  sir,  I  submit  that  to  most  open- 
minded  men  it  should  be  evident  that, 
whether  the  action  of  that  Administration  was 
right  or  wrong,  this  is  not  a  case  in  which  any 


Administration  should  propose  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Colombian  Republic. 

Look  at  the  question  practically. 

To  go  back  of  the  diplomatic  action  of  our 
chosen  representatives — to  pass  in  review  the 
pro  and  the  con — is  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  the  vast  majority  of  us. 

But  certain  facts  cannot  be  disputed, 
though  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  forgotten. 
It  is  only  fair  to  ourselves  to  say  that  we  are 
a  just-minded  people.  Furthermore,  in  this 
matter  our  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  one 
on  whose  name  no  slightest  shadow  of  dis- 
honor ever  rested,  and  who,  all  over  the  civ- 
ilized world,  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  straightest  diplomat 
of  his  time. 

The  uprightness  of  John  Hay's  character, 
the  wideness  and  clearness  of  his  vision,  need 
no  restatement  to-day. 

No  pressure  of  any  sort,  or  from  any  quar- 
ter, could  have  induced  him  to  create  an  in- 
strument which  in  his  fine  and  well-informed 
judgment  was  unfair  to  the  weak  and  dis- 
honorable to  the  strong. 

If,  then  (and  I  confess  it  is  to  me  an 
almost  unthinkable  '*  if),  the  United  States 
cheated  Colombia,  no  paltry  conscience  fund 
of  $25,000,000  paid  over  can  for  an  instant 
atone  for  our  wrong-doing. 

If  we  did  not  cheat  Colombia,  it  is  putting 
shame  on  our  land  and  casting  a  slur  on  her 
honor  to  palter  with  the  matter,  as  though  it 
were  a  fit  question  of  party  politics. 

Thousands  of  our  people  go  abroad  yearly, 
yet,  travel  as  they  may,  they  do  not  easily 
get  beneath  the  surface  of  Continental  life. 
We  are  strangers  in  Europe.  Us  people  are 
still  curious  and  somewhat  doubtful  about  us. 
What  we  can  do  with  our  great  country,  what 
we  can  make  of  ourselves,  they  wait  to  see. 
We  seem  to  them  an  untried,  untested  force 
among  the  nations.  They  praise  and  yet  fear 
us.     They  have  not  yet  given  us  their  trust. 

Traditions  die  hard  in  old  lands,  and  the 
traditional  Yankee  is  sharp  and  unscrupulous. 
I  say  tradition  dies  slowly.  How,  then, 
would  $25,000,000  conscience  money  paid 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  under 
one  Administration  for  National  cheating  ac- 
complished under  another — how  would  such 
action  affect,  think  you,  the  standing  of  our 
country  abroad  ! 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  shame 
of  it. 

A  question  of  National  honor  cannot  b 
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treated  in  this  way — and  it  is  monstrously 
stupid  to  fancy  for  one  moment  that  it  can. 
A  money  sop  thrown  to  Colombia  would 
lower  our  Nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world — and  the  people  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent  would  despise  our  shilly-shally 
policy.  If  the  matter  is  worthy  of  serious 
treatment,  one  course,  and  one  only,  is  open 
to  us.  Let  us  do  as  England  and  we  did 
thirty  years  ago.  Let  us  lay  the  question 
before  an  impartial  and  wholly  competent 
court  of  arbitration  There  is  a  court  chosen 
to  pronounce  on  just  such  questions.  Then, 
if  we  are  adjudged  in  the  wrong,  we  make 
amends  without  dishonor.  If  we  are  in  the 
right,  we  stand  approved  of  all  men,  and 
especially  of  those  lesser  peoples  whose 
guardians  and  champions  we  so  persistently 
have  proclaimed  ourselves  to  be. 

W.  S.  Rainsfurd. 

New  York,  January  29,  1914. 

Though  we  see  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  offer  to  lay  this  matter  before  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  we  strongly  agree  with  Dr. 
Rainsford  that  such  a  course  of  action  would  be 
far  preferable  to  the  payment  of  hush  money. 


LETTERS  TO   UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

The  Bible  teaches  us,  and  I  would  gladly 
believe,  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  But  it  also 
teaches  us  that  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image — certainly  not  the  body,  the  mere  organ 
through  which  tne  soul  finds  expression.  The 
soul  then  is  a  creation^  and  why  is  it  not  subject 
to  the  universal  law  that  all  created  things  must 
have  an  end?        An  Interested  Reader. 

Are  you  sure  that  the  soul  is  a  creation  1 
Paul  speaks  of  man  as  the  offspring  of  God, 
quoting  with  approval  this  phrase  from  a 
l>agan  poet.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
draw  sharply  a  line  of  distinction  between 
these  two  conceptions — the  conception  of 
man  as  made  by  God,  as  one  makes  a  statue 
or  a  painting,  and  of  man  as  sprung  from 
(jod,  inheriting  his  nature  because  emanating 
from  him.  1  have  no  opinion  to  express 
upon  this  interesting  but  abstract  problem, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  evidences  for  immor- 
tality are  not  to  be  overthrown  by  the  two 
assumptions,  first,  that  man  is  a  creation,  not 
an  emanation,  and,  secondly,  that  no  creation 
can  share  the  immortality  of  its  creator. 
Material  things  cannot,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
be  immortal.  The  real  question  is  this  :  Is 
man   a   material    machine,  that   is,   a   body 


merely,  or  is  he  an  immaterial  spirit,  occupy- 
ing for  a  time  a  material  body  t  I  believe 
the  latter ;  therefore  I  believe  that  the  death 
of  the  body  does  not  indicate  the  death  of  its 
tenant,  that  is,  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  the 
body. 

What  is  the  true  interpretation  of  First 
Thessalonians  iv.  14-18? 

Much  as  I  believe  in  the  second  advent  of  our 
Lord,  I  cannot  accept  the  literal  meaning  of 
these  verses.  I  feel  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking 
in  highly  figurative  language,  and  in  terms 
corresponding  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  ideas. 

Will  you  please  describe  tne  purpose  of 
redemption  as  a  whole,  also  the  true  meaning 
of  the  second  advent,  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  Judgment.  Anxious. 

I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  the 
passage  you  refer  to  is  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally ;  that  in  this  passage  Paul  is  speaking 
in  highly  figurative  language  and  in  terms 
corresponding  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  ideas.  In 
our  study  of  New  Testament  prophecies  there 
are  three  principles  which  may  g^ide  us : 

1.  It  is  not  the  object  of  prophecy  to  sat- 
isfy curiosity^  about  the  future.  It  is  to 
inspire  in  the  souls  of  men  a  hope  which  will 
lead  them  to  walk  forward  toward  a  better 
future  and  by  their  daily  life  and  conduct  to 
prepare  for  it. 

2.  This  better  future  involves  a  clearer 
revelation  of  God,  a  better  understanding 
of  his  character  and  his  work  in  the  world, 
than  we  now  possess.  In  it  will  be  given 
the  answer  to  the  prayer,  "  Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee."  Christians  have 
walked  too  much  with  their  faces  turned 
toward  the  past.  The  prophecies  of  the 
New  Testament  bid  them,  as  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  bade  the  Jews,  to  turn 
their  faces  toward  the  future. 

3.  The  best  understanding  of  that  future 
is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  is  confused 
by  their  anticipation  of  an  immediate  coming 
of  Christ  in  clouds  and  great  glorj*  to  com- 
plete by  instantaneous  and  miraculous  action 
the  redemption  which  he  himself  clearly  indi- 
cates by  his  teaching  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  gradual  growth  extending  through 
long  ages  of  development. 

To  *'  describe  the  purpose  of  redemption 
as  a  whole  "  cannot  be  attempted  in  a  para- 
graph any  further  than  by  saying  that  it  is 
bringing  about  an  answer  to  the  prayer.  Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  Lyman  Abbott. 


THE    MICHIGAN    GOPPER-MINERS 


BY  P.  B.  McDonald 

Last  week  The  Outlook  printed  an  account  of  the  copper-miners  strike  by  an 
observer  u*ho  presented  the  situation  from  the  strikers  point  of  view ^  though  with 
cinde7it  desire  to  be  fair  to  the  other  side.  This  week  The  Outlook  prints  an  article 
by  a  mining  engineer  ivho  zvrites  from  another,  though  not  necessarily  conflicting, 
point  of  vieiv,  7 his  article  supplements  the  other.  7 hat  was  zvhat  a  spokesman 
for  the  strikers  has  to  say  ;  this  is  what  a  keen  spectator  notes,  Mr,  McDonald' s 
article  is  an  interesting  and  discritninating  description  of  the  kind  of  men  ivho  are 
actually  engaged  in  taking  out  the  ore.  It  does  not  undertake  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tioUy  or  even  to  state  the  issues ;  but  it  does  give  a  picture  of  the  men  which  wc 
beliei^e  will  help  our  readers  to  understand  the  situation  and  reach  some  judgment 
about  the  issues.  A  brief  editorial  discussion  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  strike 
may  be  found  on  another  page, —  The  Editors. 


THE  narrow  peninsula  that  extends 
northeasterly  for  a  hundred  miles  into 
Lake  Superior  contains  the  copp)er- 
mining  district  of  Michigan.  It  has  been 
stated  by  an  eminent  mining  engineer  that 
there  are  three  great  mining  districts  in  the 
United  States  whose  general  apfpearaoce  is 
attractive,  contrary  to  the  well-known  rule 
that  mining  camps  are  anything  but  attract- 
ive :  they  are  the  Grass  Valley  gold  district 
in  California,  the  zinc  and  lead  fields  of  the 
Ozark  region,  and  the  '*  Copper  Country  '*  of 
Michigan.  The  otherwise  northerly  climate 
of  the  copper  peninsula  is  softened  by  the 
proximity  of  Lake  Sup>erior ;  the  country  is 
in  a  way  picturesque ;  and  the  mines  have 
always  been  of  the  clean,  drj'  variety.  About 
one  hundred  thousand  people  live  on  the 
peninsula,  and  all  are  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  upon  the  mines.  The  copper 
mines  are  the  deepest  in  the  world  (about  a 
mile  vertically) ;  one  of  them,  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  cop- 
per mine  on  the  continent ;  the  mining  com- 
panies have  been  financed  largely  by  Boston 
people.  For  fifty  years,  indeed  since  the 
beginning,  mining  in  the  Copper  Country 
has  been  peculiarly  free  from  labor  troubles, 
and  no  general  strike  was  ever  called  until 
the  present  one.  The  miners  were  for  a 
long  time  Englishmen,  and  that  particular 
brand  of  the  English  called  "  Cornishmen," 
because  from  Cornwall,  England. 

Cornishmen  are  similar  to  the  Welsh  in 
that  they  were  originally  driven  from  England 
proper  by  invaders  from  the  Continent  into 
the  extreme  western  portions  of  the  island. 


The  Cornish  have  long  been  the  most 
famous  miners  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  ; 
their  tin  mines  are  marvels  of  ofd-fashioned 
ingenuity.  Many  of  the  Cornish  families  have 
been  miners  for  generations,  and  are  proud 
of  it.  In  Michigan  the  Cornishmen  are 
called  "  Cousin  Jacks,"  and  are  noted  for 
their  homely  and  peculiar  mannerisms.  Per- 
haps fifteen  per  cent  of  the  copper-miners 
are  still  Cornishmen,  but  of  these  many  are 
foremen,  shift  bosses,  and  *'  captains,"  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  Cornish  temperament 
is  still  important.  As  miners  the  Cornish- 
men are  particularly  well  fitted ;  they  in- 
stinctively understand  underground  matters, 
rock  drilling  by  hand  or  machines,  and  the 
dangerous  business  of  blasting  and  the  han- 
dling of  dynamite.  They  can  be  relied  upon 
to  do  thoroughly  what  they  do,  even  if  not 
watched,  and  are  particularly  successful  on 
contract.  From  the  nature  of  underground 
work,  with  hundreds  of  miners  scattered  in 
groups  of  two  in  different  drifts,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  close  supervision  to  any  particular 
one. 

Also  the  business  is  a  dangerous  and,  in  a 
way,  a  pioneer  one.  Under  these  conditions 
the  Cornish  miner  became  a  self-reliant, 
capable  worker,  who  used  his  head  and  did  a 
thing  right  the  first  time.  At  the  same  time 
he  chafes  at  too  much  "  bossing."  and  wants 
to  do  things  his  own  way.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  around  the  mines  that  when  a  Cornish- 
man  feels  like  it  he  will  sit  down  and 
"smoke  'is  pipe."  E/en  while  doing  so, 
however,  he  may  be  revolving  in  his  head  a 
method  of  going  at  a  certain  job  ;  and  again 
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it  is  often  necessary  in  underground  mining 
to  get  out  of  the  way  and  sit  down  while 
blasting  is  going  on,  and  then  to  wait  twenty 
minutes  for  the  noxious  powder  fumes  to 
clear  out.  When  "  efficiency  engineering  " 
or  '*  scientific  management "  began  to  be  in- 
troduced in  Lake  Superior  mining,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  the  following  poem  printed 
in  the  New  York  "  Times  "  expressed  the 
Cornish  miner's  opinion  of  it : 

BILL   AND  THE   SUPE 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  while  I  tells  to  you 
The  tale  of  the  Supe  an*  Bill  McGrue. 

Bill,  he  was  takin*  a  little  mope 

After  drillin'  his  holes  in  the  stuffy  slope, 

An\  settin*  down  on  a  timber  car, 
He  lights  a  match  to  a  bum  cigar. 

He  scurcely  more  than  eits  a  li^ht 
When  a  guy  in  overalls  heaves  m  sight 

*  Taking  a  rest  ?'  says  he  to  Bill. 

*  You  bet  !*  says  William,  an'  sets  right  still. 

*  Ain't  you  got  nothin'  at  all  to  do  ?' 

*  I  have,'  said  Bill,  *  when  I'm  ready  to.' 

*  What  would  you  do,'  says  the  stranger  guy, 

*  If  the  shift  boss  happened  to  wander  by?' 

*  I'd  set,'  says  Bill,  *  like  a  tired  bloke, 
An'  take  my  time  fer  my  rest  an'  smoke.' 

*  Do  you  know,'  says  the  stranger,  *  who  I  am  ?' 

*  I  don't,'  says  William,  *  nor  care  a  damn !' 

*  Well,  I  am  the  Superintendent  here !' 
Bill's  grin  extended  from  ear  to  ear. 

*  The  Supe,'  he  says,  *  of  the  hull  big  mine? 
That's  bully,'  he  says;  *  that's  grand,  that's 

fine; 

A  mighty  good  job  fer  a  man  to  git ; 
If  I  was  you  I  would  tend  to  it!' 

Then  Bill  leans  back  on  the  empty  car 
An'  goes  on  smokin'  his  bum  cigar." 

When  cheap  foreign  labor  of  the  more  un- 
desirable kind  began  to  crowd  into  the  United 
States,  the  copper  mines  received  their  share 
of  it. 

In  1912  it  was  estimated  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  Michigan  copper-miners  were 
immigrants,  mostly  Mnns,  Poles,  and  Aus- 
trians.  The  Cornishmen  ceased  to  be  a 
majority  and  became  a  minority  ;  probably 
the  most  numerous  nationality  is  now  the 
Finns.  Many  of  the  mining  settlements,  or 
"locations,"  as  they  are  called,  became  dis- 
tinctly Finnish  in  character ;  Finnish  stores, 
shops,  "  labor  temples,"  etc., began  to  appear. 
The  Finns  are  a  hardy  race  and  make  fair 
miners  when  not  too  numerous ;  but  they  are 
inclined  toward  Socialism,  are  often  ignorant 
and  racially  sullen.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  predominant  national  elements  in  the 


copper  strike  are  the  Finns  and  the  Poles ; 
and  that  both  Finland  and  Poland  in  Europe 
are  oppressed  countries  which  Russia  mis- 
governs. 

When  these  nationalities  come  to  America 
they  are  liable  to  have  extreme  Socialistic  or 
Anarchistic  tendencies,  and  they  do  not  take 
the  pains  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  oppress- 
ive, but  assume  that  it  is  similar  to  that  of 
Russia. 

To  care  for  immigrant  labor  and  to  coun- 
teract Socialistic  tendencies  the  copper-mining 
companies  assumed  a  paternal  attitude.  They 
built  company  houses  renting  at  nominal 
sums  of  a  few  dollars  a  month,  erected 
libraries,  school-houses,  bath-houses,  etc., 
arranged  for  doctors'  services,  and  generally 
sought  to  make  the  mining  communities  satis- 
fied. These  benefits  have  been  largely  dwelt 
upon  by  many  investigators  of  conditions  in 
the  strike  region.  A  mining  man  of  rather 
wide  experience  in  handling  labor  has  said 
that  such  a  perverse  thing  is  human  nature 
that  miners  would  prefer  a  few  cents  more 
per  day  in  their  pay  envelopes  than  to  have 
community  benefits  such  as  company  houses, 
libraries,  etc.  Thus  the  copper-mining  com- 
panies at  Butte,  Montana,  pay  higher  wages 
than  in  Michigan,  and  make  litde  effort  to 
be  paternal.  Many  investigators  of  the 
causes  of  the  strike  have  stated  that  the 
Michigan  wages  seem  high  enough  compared 
to  the  local  cost  of  living,  that  living  condi- 
tions are  excellent  for  a  mining  district,  and 
that  the  mining  companies  are  entirely  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Moyer  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  strike  maintain  that  such  a  wide, 
spread  strike  affecting  so  many  thousands  of 
miners  for  so  many  months  could  not  be 
possible  without  solid  economic  reasons. 

The  causes  of  the  strike  are,  like  the  causes 
of  a  national  panic,  due  to  a  state  of  mind 
which  in  'turn  is  the  result  of  economic  and 
social  conditions,  many  of  them  apparently 
trivial.  The  miners'  contention  that  they  are 
mistreated  by  petty  bosses  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  investigate,  and  yet  plays  an  important 
part  with  a  miner.  The  companies  state  that 
in  any  industry  men  complain  that  they  are 
mistreated  by  petty  bosses.  Such  a  matter  as 
this,  and  a  variety  of  psychological  influences 
due  to  the  peculiar  Cornish  and  Finnish  tem- 
peraments, paternalism,  and  the  unusual  char- 
acter of  underground  labor,  are  difficult  to 
*'  investigate  '*  and  more  difficult  to  express  in 
print  or  by  statistics. 


WHAT  EVERY  INCOME  TAX  PAYER 

SHOULD  KNOW 


SPECIAL   CORRBSPONDBNCB 


YOU  probably  know  that  one  section  of 
the  Tariff  Law  enacted  by  Congress 
on  October  3,  191.3,  provided  that 
all  the  larger  incomes  of  the  country  were  to 
be  taxed ;  but  have  you  taken  steps  to  find 
out  whether  your  income  is  included  in  the 
class  upon  which  the  levy  is  to  be  made  ?  If 
you  have,  you  have  doubtless  been  both 
amazed  and  disheartened  at  the  vast  amount 
of  uncertainty  and  confusion  that  envelops 
the  whole  subject ;  but  ifv  you  have  not,  it  is 
high  time  that  you  did  so,  for  the  law  pro- 
vides a  penalty  for  failure,  to  report  taxable 
incomes  to  the  Internal  Revenue  officials  on 
or  before  March  1. 

THE    PUZZLE   OF   THE   LAW 

Never  was  a  piece  of  legislation  foisted 
upon  the  citizens  of  this  country  so  full  of 
ambiguities  and  solecisms  as  this  income  tax 
law.  It  is  full  of  "ifs,''  '' ands,"  '*  buts," 
provisos,  and  other  pitfalls,  and  its  sentences 
are  in  many  cases  so  long  that  you  have  for- 
gotten where  you  started  minutes  before  a 
period  heaves  in  sight.  Mr.  Stuart  Patter- 
son, of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  (who  by  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment and  by  criticism  and  suggestion  has  ren- 
dered indisi>ensable  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article)  has  had  some  of  the  longer 
sentences  of  the  law  counted,  and  has  found 
one  that  contains  1,214  words,  or  nearly  as 
many  as  sufficed  our  ancestors  in  framing  the 
entire  Declaration  of  Independence.  Full  of 
passages  whose  meaning  is  befogged  by  clouds 
of  verbiage  and  cumbered  by  chains  of  depend- 
ent clauses,  the  text  of  the  law  is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  wits  of  the  layman,  who  must 
fall  back  upon  those  interpretations  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  upon  the  digests  and  synopses  of 
the  law — some  of  them  excellent — which  have 
been  published  by  banking  houses,  trust  com- 
panies, and  other  private  concerns. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  interpretations 
and  administrative  rulinj^s  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  have  done  little  to  clear 
up  the  confusion  created  by  the  ambiguities 
of  the  law  itself,  and  indeed  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  prospective  i)ayer  of  the  tax  to  keep 
posted  on  these  edicts  at  all,  as  they  are  not 


to  be  had  from  the  Deputy  Collectors  of 
Internal  Revenue  until  some  days  after  their 
issuance  at  Washington,  and  then  only  in 
limited  supply.  Thus  it  frequently  happens 
that  just  as  a  man  has  decided,  after  days  of 
careful  study,  how  his  income  return  should 
be  made,  comes  another  instruction  upsetting 
his  theories  entirely. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  law  is  in 
force  and  must  be  obeyed.  The  question  is, 
how  can  the  individual  fulfill  his  obligation 
with  a  minimum  of  annoyance  and  expend- 
iture of  time  ? 

The  law  divides  those  upon  whom  this  tax 
falls  into  three  classes  :  individuals  of  lawful 
age  paying  their  own  taxes ;  parties  paying 
the  taxes  of  others — as  trustees  and  fiducia- 
ries ;  and  corporations  paying  taxes  for  them- 
selves. Three  numbers  of  The  Outlook 
would  not  provide  sufficient  space  for  discus- 
sion of  all  the  regulations  that  affect  these 
three  classes  of  taxpayers,  and  it  is  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  consider  only  the  more 
essential  and  less  intricate  of  those  rules  that 
govern  the  man  or  woman  who  submits  a 
return  on  his  or  her  income.  If  you  are 
puzzled  by  some  complication  not  herein 
considered,  write  to  or  call  upon  the  collector 
of  your  district. 

The  first  thing  the  individual  wants  to 
know  is  whether  he  or  she  must  make  any 
return  at  all. 

WHO    ARE   TAXED 

Briefly,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
resident  or  not,  and  all  aliens  living  in  the 
United  States  whose  net  incomes  during  the 
ten  months  from  March  1,  1913,  to  January 
1,  1914,  exceeded  $2,500  in  the  case  of  un- 
married persons  and  $3,333.33  in  the  case 
of  married  persons  living  with  their  spouses, 
are  subject  to  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  known  as 
the  Normal  Tax,  on  their  incomes  up  to 
$20,000,  and  to  a  further  and  graded  tax  of 
from  one  to  six  per  cent,  known  as  the  Addi- 
tional Tax,  on  all  income  above  $20,000. 
Non-resident  aliens  are  affected  by  these 
provisions  as  to  their  income  derived  from 
property  owned  in  the  United  States  or  busi- 
ness carried  on  therein.  Income  returns  are  due 
on  March  1  each  year ;  notice  of  the  amount 
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of  the  assessment  is  given  on  or  before  June 
1,  and  the  tax  must  be  paid  on  or  before 
June  30. 

Doubt  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  "  spe- 
cific exemptions,"  as  they  are  called,  of 
$2,500  and  $3,333.33  refer  to  gross  income 
or  net  income.  Thus,  should  an  unmarried 
woman  whose  gross  income  was  $2,900  for 
the  ten  months  of  last  year  to  which  the  tax 
applies,  but  whose  net  income,  after  making 
allowable  deductions  for  taxes,  business  ex- 
penses, etc.,  was  only  $2,400,  make  any  return 
at  all  ?  Apparently  the  law  applies  to  net 
income,  and  would  not  require  her  to  make 
any  return  ;  but  some  uncertainty  exists  on 
this  point,  and  a  safe  rule  to  follow  is  "  when 
in  doubt  make  a  return."  I*  can  do  no 
harm,  and  it  may  s?^e  you  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance. 

WHAT   THE   TAX    PAYER    MUST    DO 

Returns  are  made  on  blank  forms  provided 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  first  thing  for  the 
individual  to  do  who  suspects  that  his  income 
is  taxable  is  to  get  a  form  from  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  district  wherein 
the  taxpayer  has  his  place  of  business,  or  in 
the  district  wherein  he  resides  if  he  has  no 
place  of  business.  There  are  sixty-three  of 
these  districts  in  the  country,  and  the  address 
of  the  collector  of  your  own  district  you  can  get 
at  any  bank  or  cigar  store.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  keep  an  account  of  his  income — 
no  easy  task,  perhaps,  for  authors,  actors, 
and  others  whose  remuneration  is  variable 
and  spasmodic. 

The  form  used  in  this  case,  known  as 
•*  Form  1040,"  comprises  four  pages,  one 
containing  instructions,  another  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  items  that  make  up  one's  gross 
income,  another  for  the  itemizing  of  the 
*'  general  deductions,"  while  the  first  is  de- 
voted to  tfie  process  of  subtracting  these 
deductions  from  the  gross  income  to  get  the 
net  income.  From  this,  in  turn,  the  follow- 
ing items  are  subtracted :  the  *'  specific  ex- 
emption ;"  the  amount  of  all  dividends  which 
as  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  corporations 
have  already  been  assessed  for  a  like  tax  and 
so  are  not  properly  taxable  here ;  and,  last, 
the  amount  of  income  on  which  the  tax  has 
been  "  withheld  at  the  source."  This  second 
subtraction  gives  us  the  "  taxable  income," 
on  which  must  be  paid  the  Normal  Tax  of 
one  per  cent  on  or  before  June  30. 

When  you  have  checked  up  your  Normal 
Tax,  if  you  are    a   Croesus,  you    must  still 


account  for  your  Additional  Tax,  which  is 
levied  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  your  income  from  $20,000  to 
$50,000,  two  per  cent  on  the  amount  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000,  three  per  cent  on  the 
amount  from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  four  per 
cent  on  the  income  from  $100,000  to 
$250,000,  five  per  cent  on  that  from  $250,000 
to  $500,000,  while  all  annual  gains  that  you 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  have  above  half  a 
million  dollars  are  taxed  at  six  per  cent. 

"  Net  income  "  includes  all  **  gains,  profits, 
and  income  "  derived  from  any  source  be- 
tween March  1  and  December  31,  1913, 
inclusive,  except  proceeds  of  life  insurance 
contracts  and  endowment  or  annuity  con- 
tracts, interest  on  State,  municipal,  or  Fed- 
eral Government  bonds,  compensation  of 
certain  officers  and  judges  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  officers  and  employees  of  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
the  value  of  property  acquired  by  gift  or 
descent.  The  income  from  such  property, 
however,  is  properly  included  in  net  income. 

The  following  deductions  may  ordinarily  be 
made  in  calculating  net  income  from  gross 
income,  but  for  the  *'  short"  year  of  1913 
only  five-sixths  of  the  total  amount  of  each 
item  for  the  calendar  year  is  allowable  ;  busi- 
ness expenses,  but  not  personal  living  nor 
family  expenses,  interest  paid  on  personal, 
indebtedness,  all  taxes  except  special  local 
assessments,  losses  sustained  in  business  or 
arising  through  fire,  storm,  or  shipwreck  not 
covered  by  insurance,  bad  debts  written  off, 
and  reasonable  allowance. for  depreciation  of 
property  used  in  business. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  the  law  which  has 
been  most  discussed  is  this  '*  payment  at  the 
source  "  feature.  Under  this  provision,  after 
1913  all  persons,  corporations,  trustees,  etc., 
making  payment  of  interest,  salaries,  rents, 
or  other  fixed  or  determinable  annual  or 
periodical  income  (other  than  dividends  on 
capital  stock)  of  another  person  exceeding 
$3,000  a  year  (or  $4,000  where  the  person 
on  whom  the  tax  is  withheld  is  married  and 
living  with  his  or  her  husband  or  wife) 
shall  withhold  the  Normal  Tax  of  one  per 
cent  on  such  sum  and  pay  the  same  to  the 
collector. 

In  the  case  of  interest  on  bonds  and 
mortgages,  or  other  similar  obligations  of 
corporations,  interest  on  foreign  obligations 
and  dividends  on  stock  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions, the  Normal  Tax  shall  be  deducted  at 
the  source  in   the  above  manner,  although 
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the  yearly  payments  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$3,000  or  $4,000  as  the  case  may  be. 

Persons  holding  bonds,  mortgages,  and 
other  similar  obligations  of  corporations 
whereon  the  interest  is  subject  to  taxation  at 
the  source  are  supplied  by  the  Government 
with  certificates  through  which  they  may 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  specific  exemption  in 
their  cases,  presenting  these  certificates  to  the 
debtor  corporation  at  the  same  time  they  pre- 
sent their  coupons  for  payment,  and  thus 
preventing  the  withholding  of  the  tax  on  the 
interest  to  the  extent  of  the  exemptions 
claimed.  Foreigners  living  abroad  who  hold 
obligations  of  American  corporations  are 
exempt  from  taxation  on  these  obligations,  a 
provision  calculated  to  coax  foreign  capital 
to  the  United  States.  Some  corporations, 
having  covenants  in  U  eir  bonds  exempting 
holders  of  the  bonds  from  any  taxation  on 
the  bond  interest,  have  been  making  a  prac- 
tice of  deducting  the  tax  at  the  source  as  the 
Government  demanded,  and  then  reimburs- 
ing their  clients  so  that  the  latter  were  taxed 
but  lost  no  income.  This  *' tax-free  cove- 
nant "  will  be  barred  from  all  future  bond 
issues. 

"  Estimated  advance  in  value  of  real 
estate,"  it  is  ruled,  '*  is  not  required  to  be 
reported  as  income  unless  the  increased  value 
is  taken  up  on  the  books  of  the  individual  as 
aii  increase  of  assets."  It  is  not  decided 
whether  a  similar  increase  in  the  value  of  a 
stock  and  bond  investment  should  be  simi- 
larly treated,  but.  arguing  from  analogy,  such 
would  be  the  case.  Neither  does  the  law  say 
that  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  investments 
may  oe  treated  as  a  business  loss  and  de- 
ducted from  gross  income.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  no  small  number  of  business 
men  have  quietly  resolved  that  in  making 
their  own  income  returns  diminutions  in  the 
value  of  investments  will  be  deducted  as 
losses,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  they 
should  do  so.  As  the  interpretation  of  this 
and  many  other  doubtful  points  in  the  law  is 
left  whorlly  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government  can 
validly  object  to  such  procedure. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  con- 
cerning the  specific  exemption  to  be  claimed 
by  husband  and  wife  living  together,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  law  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
explicit.  In  accounting  for  the  Normal  Tax, 
a  man  and  his  wife  living  together,  even  though 
each  has  a  bona-fide  and  separate  income,  are 
entitled  to  an  exemption  of  $3,333.33  from 


their  aggregate  net  income  for  1913.  Afuf 
if  the  income  of  either  separately  is  infer  $2^00, 
a  return  of  the  income  of  both  is  required  ez^en 
though  such  combined  income  is  less  than 
%3y33333.  If  their  combined  income  is  more 
than  $3j33333,  a  Joint  return  is  required 
even  though  neither  has  a  separate  income 
of  more  than  $2J00.  When  a  joint  return 
is  made,  each  must  sign  it.  Husband  and 
wife  living  apart  are  treated  as  two  single 
persons. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  in 
estimating  the  Additional  Tax  of  married  per- 
sons inhabiting  the  same  domicile  the  same 
rule  would  apply  and  their  incomes  would  be 
treated  as  one  for  the  purpose  of  allotting 
the  specific  exemption.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
however.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  decided  in  a  letter  to  an  indi- 
vidual— and  the  rule  should  hold,  although 
not  made  public  up  to  the  time  that  this 
article  went  to  press — that  the  incomes  of 
husband  and  wife,  which  have  just  been  con- 
sidered as  one  in  determining  the  Normal 
Tax,  shall  be  taken  as  separate  when  calcu- 
lating the  Additional  Tax.  The  particular 
dictum  was  on  a  case  where  a  man  and  his 
wife  each  had  a  bona-fide  distinct  income  of 
$15,000  a  year.  It  was  held  that  the  incomes 
should  be  treated  as  two  of  $15,000  each, 
which  would  be  exempt  from  the  Additional 
Tax,  rather  than  as  one  of  $30,000,  subject 
to  the  Additional  Tax. 

Having  reviewed  the  cardinal  principles 
governing  the  filing  of  returns,  consider  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  specific 
cases. 

CASES    IN    POINT 

Suppose  you  are  a  prosperous  physician  in  a 
large  Western  city.  You  are  retained  as  medi- 
cal inspector  for  an  insurance  company,  we  will 
suppose,  and  ior  your  services  have  received 
during  the  '*  year  "  from  March  1,  1913,  to 
January  1,  1914,  to  which  the  tax  is  appli- 
cable, salary  amounting  to  $5,000.  You  are 
also  a  lecturer  at  a  college  for  young  men  in 
the  city  in  which  you  live,  and  $2,000  has 
accrued  to  you  during  the  same  i>eriod  from 
thb  source,  while  your  income  from  your 
private  practice,  including  fees  unpaid  but 
considered  good  and  collectible,  has  amounted 
to  $5,200.  Other  items  of  income  which 
you  ought  to  include  in  your  return  to  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  your  dis- 
trict are  dividends  on  the  stock  of  a  manu- 
facturing corporation  amounting  to  $2,200  ; 
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interest  on  registered  bonds,  $800  ;  interest 
on  coupon  bonds,  $1,200;  interest  on  for- 
eign bonds,  $650 ;  interest  on  savings  in 
banks,  $430 ;  bond  interest  from  a  trust 
fund,  $1,000 ;  rents  on  two  small  houses 
owned  by  you,  $800 ;  and  profit  on  a  real 
estate  deal,  $300.  The  last  figure  represents 
the  difference  between  the  estimated  value  of 
the  piece  of  real  estate  on  March  1,  1913, 
and  the  price  you  got  for  it  when  you  sold  it 
in  December. 

Furthermore,  you  are  married,  and  your 
wife  has  an  income  of  $4,750,  made  up  of 
the  interest  on  coup>on  bonds,  mortgages, 
and  a  bequest.  Thus  the  gross  income  of 
yourself  and  wife  is  $24,330. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  the  deductions  which  the  law  allows  you  to 
make  in  order  to  ascertain  your  joint  net 
income. 

In  your  case,  the  items  which  may  legally 
be  deducted  are,  we  will  say.  $2,800  for 
medical  supplies  during  the  year  and  salary 
of  your  assistant,  $600  more  for  the  interest 
on  mortgages  on  your  property,  $500  more 
for  debts  found  during  the  year  to  be  worth- 
less, $400  for  interest  on  a  loan,  $300  for 
taxes,  and  $2,000  eaten  up  by  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  a  house  of  yours  which  was  not 
insured ;  $1,200  for  rent  of  the  office  which 
you  hire  outside  your  home  ;  making  total 
general  deductions  amounting  to  $7,800, 
which,  subtracted  from  your  joint  gross  in- 
come of  $24,330,  leaves  a  joint  net  income 
of  $16,530. 

Inasmuch  as  stock  dividends  are  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  corporations  and  are 
taxed  as  such,  the  law  provides  that  no  indi- 
vidual holder  of  stock  shall  be  taxed  on 
them,  and  you  are  accordingly  entitled  to 
deduct  the  $2,200  of  your  income  derived 
from  such  a  source,  and  a  space  is  left  in  the 
form  for  this  purpose.  Another  provision 
exempts  you  from  taxation  on  the  bond 
interest  paid  after  November  1,  which  has 
already  been  taxed  at  the  source.  You  and 
your  wife,  by  the  supposititious  figures  we 
have  taken,  last  year  derived  an  income  of 
$7,350  from  interest  on  bonds.  We  will 
imagine  that  $1,000  of  this  bond  interest  was 
taxed  at  the  source  after  November  1,  and 
this  sum,  therefore,  will  also  go  into  the 
deduction  column,  and  by  another  process  of 
subtraction  we  find  that  the  joint  taxable 
income  of  yourself  and  wife  is  $9,996.67 
after  deducting  the  specific  exemption  of 
$3,333.33.     Your  tax  is  therefore  $99.96. 


Here  is  a  recapitulation  of  this  hypotheti- 
cal case  as  it  would  be  entered  on  '*  Form 
1040 :" 

GROSS    INCOME 

Inaime  Income 

on  which  on  which 

tax  has  tax  has 

been  not  been 

withheld  withheld 

Description  of  income                 at  source  at  source 

Salary  from  insurance  co...  $5,000 

Salary  from  college 2,000 

Professional  fees 5,200 

Interest  of  registered  bonds  800 

Interest  of  coupon  bonds. . .        $600  600 

Interest  of  foreign  bonds...  650 

Interest  on  savines  in  banks  430 

Interest  on  trust  fund  bonds  1,000 

Rents  on  two  houses 800 

Profit  on  real  estate  deal . . .  300 

Wife's  income 
Interest  on  coupon  bonds..  400  3,100 

I  nterest  on  mortgages 1 ,050 

Interest  on  bonds  from  be- 
quest      ^  200 

Totals $1,000        $21,130 

1,000 

522,130 
Dividends  from  stock  subject 
to  like  tax 2,200 

Gross  joint  income $24,330 

GENERAL   DEDUCTIONS 

Medical  supplies  and  assistant's  salary.  $2,800 

Interest  on  mortgages  on  houses 600 

Interest  paid  on  loan 400 

Taxes 300 

Uninsured  loss  by  fire 2,000 

Debts  written  off  as  worthless 500 

Office  rent 1,200 

Total $7,800 

Joint  gross  income $24,330 

General  deductions 7,800 

Joint  net  income $16,530 

Stock  dividends  subject  to 
like  tax.... $2,200 

Amount  of  income  taxed  at  "* 

source 1 ,000 

Specific  exemption  for  mar- 
ried couple  living  together  $3,333.33 

Total '...,    ...     $6,533.33 

Joint  taxable  income $9,996.67 

Joint  Normal  Tax 99.96 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  part  of  the  salary 
in  the  case  above  was  taxed  at  the  source. 
Tliis  is  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the 
1  leasury  Department,  that  for  19^3  only 
those  salaries  were  to  be  so  taxed  which 
exceeded  $3,000  during  November  and 
December  alone — in  other  words,  annual 
salaries  in  excess  of  $18,000. 

For  an  instance  where  there  is  salary  taxed 
at  the  source,  and  also  for  an  example  of  how 
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Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 


TRAINING   THE   MEN   WHOM   GOETHALS   HAS   BEEN  ASKED  TO  COMMAND 

Colonel  Cucihah  hai  applkd  the  Idealt  o(  the  aniiy  ofbat  to  the  building  uf  the  Panama  Canal,    Though  named  by 

the  Ptnidsnt  as  <ii>i,-eni..r  oi  the  C:inal  Zone,  he  may  j-et  find  it  po-Lsible  at  some  future  time  to  actept  Mayor 

Mitdiers  invitation  to  apply  lliew  same  ideal*  lo  the  Police  Department   of  New  York  Cily.    At  any 

rate.  In  odering  Col.inel  fioetliali  the  l>olice  Conimiseiionor^liip,  Mayor  Milchel  has  set  police  standards 

high,    lie  believe*  in  the  police,  and  ha*  recently  issued  a  stateuienl  that  iHilitemen  will  have  the 

support  nt  the  adminisliatiiin  in  using  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  In  RuardiiiH  the  cily  from 

tlie  Tiolence  of  desperate  crimlnalt.    In  order  to  deal  wiih  such  offenders  without  brutality. 


\o  Mayor  M  ilchel's  offer  of  the  Police  Commlttionenhip 


A   PHOTOGRAPH   OF   RADIUM    RAYS 

cording  lo  the  stilemcnt  oi  the  Tnternilional  News  Service,  the  tirsl  [Aotugraph  ever  take 
*  tliF  radium  rav»— seen  above  the  gU^t  giaduate  into  which  the  cheniist  in  the  backgtuiiu 
ig  the  liquid.    This  njiotngraph  uis  mi&  at  the  laboratories  of  the  Radium  Chemical 
npany  at  Pittsburgh,  which  producei  (welvegranu  of  radium  a  year,  valued  at  f  l,2CO,0uu 


THE  RIDE  OUT  TO  THE  KANCH  OK  THE  HtlAZIL  l.AND,  CATTLE,  AND  CAtKlNti 


THE  TWE\TV-ONE  MH-K  UIOE  THKOl'iH   THE   ttXLl.   WATEKEI>  ASH  TIMIIKREI)  COUNTRV 

MR.  KOOSEVICLT   IN   THE   RANCH    COUNTRY   OF  SOUTHERN    BRAZIL 


A    LIFE-SAVING  GUN   THAT   SHOOTS  A  KOPE 

The  fireman  is  read)'  lu  ahoot  the  life  line  to  the  beleaguered  victim  at  the  window 


TO  RESCUE   PERSONS   IN   BURNING  SKY-SCRAPERS 

Tbe  line  having  been  tbot  to  the  requited  puiition,  the  rescue  b  eflected 
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the  Additional  Tax  is  levied,  take  the  case  of 
Mr.  Henry  Jones,  a  wealthy  manufacturer, 
who  is  unmarried.  Mr.  Jones  makes  the 
following  return  for  the  ten  months  of  1913  : 

GROSS   INCOME 

Income  Income 

on  which  on  which 

tax  has  tax  has 

been  not  been 

withheld  withheld 

Description  of  income  at  source  at  source 

Salary  as   President    of    the 

Jones    Manufacturing    Co. 

for  ten  months $1,000      $19,000 

Rent  from  factory  owned  by 

Jones 15,000 

Profits  from  Jones  &  Brother,  . 

a  partnership 25,000 

Totals $1,000        59,000 

1,000 

$60,000 
Dividends  from  stock  of  Jones  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  subject  to  like  tax. . .         50,000 

Gross  income $1 10,000 

GENERAL   DEDUCTIONS 

Interest  on  personal  note '. . .  $500 

Interest  on  mortgages  on  factories 

owned  by  Jones 2,000 

Taxes  on  same  factories 5,000 

Repairs  on  same  factories 2,000 

Allowance  for  depreciation  on  factory  5,000 

Total  general  deductions $14,500 

Gross  income $1 10,000 

General  deductions 14,500 

Net  income $95,500" 

Dividends  subject  to  like  tax.  $50,000 

Income  taxed  at  source 1,000 

Specific  exemption 2,500 

$53,500 

Income  taxable  for  Normal  Tax      $42,000 
Normal  Tax $420 

The  Additional  Tax  is  levied  on  the  net 
income  shown  above,  without  allowing  deduc- 
tions on  dividends,  otherwise  taxed  or  on 
income  already  taxed  at  the  source,  and  with- 
out allowinj^  the  specific  exemption. 

Jones's  additional  tax 

1  per  cent  on  $30,000  ($20,000  to  $50,000)  =$300 

2  per  cent  on  $25,000  ($50,000  to  $75,000)=$500 

3  per  cent  on  $20,500  ($75,000  to  $95,500)=$6l5 

Additional  Tax $1,415 

Normal  Tax 420 

Total  tax  paid  by  Jones $1,835 

A  serious  defect  in  "  Form  1040  "  that  will 
lead  many  taxpayers  astray  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  specific  exemptions  are  mentioned 
as  $3,000  and  $4,000 — what  they  actually 
will  be  in  1914  and  thereafter  ;  but  the  fact 


remains  that  for  the  short  taxable  year  of 
1913  they  are  $2,500  and  $3,333.33. 

Further  exasperation  will  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  oath  to  which  the  taxpayer  must 
swear  forces  him  to  affirm  that  the  income 
itemized  in  the  form  is  a  "  complete  state- 
ment of  all  his. gains,  profits,  and  income  "  for 
the  past  year,  and  inasmuch  as  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  form  of  United  States,  State,  or 
municipal  bonds,  holders  of  these  securities 
must  commit  perjury  in  taking  the  oath  as  it 
is  now  framed. 

Yet  another  error  of  omission  was  made 
when  the  form  for  the  filing  of  the  returns  of 
trustees  and  fiduciaries  was  drawn  up ;  it 
consists  in  the  absence  of  any  means  by 
which  a  minor  or  other  person  having  a  guard- 
ian can  be  subjected  to  the  Additional  Tax, 
although  it  is  the  plain  intention  of  the  law 
that  he  should  be  so  taxed.  Thus  it  happens 
that  a  youth  under  twenty-one  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  only  the  Normal  'I'ax  on  his  first 
$20,000  of  income,  even  though  his  entire 
income  last  year  amounted  to  $20,0(X),000. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  mistakes  which 
make  it  apparent  that  the  men  who  have 
interpreted  and  administered  the  Income  Tax 
Law  have  no  more  succeeded  in  making  the 
taxpayer's  task  an  easy  one  than  did  the  men 
who  drew  it  up. 

The  penalty  to  be  imposed  on  a  person 
who  willfully  refuses  or  neglects  to  file  his 
return  on  or  before  March  1  is  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  worth  while  repeating  here 
that  if  you  are  uncertain  whether  your  in- 
come is  taxable  or  not  it  is  best  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  fill  out  a  return. 

Doubtless  the  elapse  of  a  year  or  two  will 
see  the  cogs  of  the  machinery  for  administer- 
ing the  income  tax  worn  smooth  enough,  but 
for  the  first  few  months  the  wheels  will  move 
ponderously.  No  man  can  hope  to  master 
every  phase  of  the  law  and  the  Treasury 
Department  rulings  thereon  in  less  than  a 
month  of  constant  study.  Like  the  old  Ger- 
man professor  who  remarked,  after  thirty 
years  devoted  solely  to  the  study  of  the 
dative  and  ablative  cases,  that  he  would 
much  better  have  '*  stuck  to  the  dative,"  the 
average  taxpayer  will  find  it  wise  to  specialize 
on  those  aspects  of  the  law  that  affect  him 
particularly.  This  will  give  him  plenty  of 
light  reading  up  to  March  1. 

GREXiOkv  Mason. 


IN   SOUTHERN    BRAZIL 

BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

THE    SIXTH    ARTICLE    OF    THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN    SERIES 


I IN  THE  RANCH  COUNTRY  -OF  PARANA 

FROM  S5o  Paulo  southward  to  the 
Uruguayan  frontier  we  were  on  the 
railway  of  the  Brazil  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  were  treated  with  more  than  cour- 
teous consideration  by  Messrs.  Farquhar, 
Taylor,  and  Pereira,  and  the  other  officials 
connected  with  it.  The  railway  is  another 
monument  to  the  new  spirit,  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  Brazil,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  been  honorably  prominent  in  its 
development  and  management.  It  traverses 
a  country  of  which  again  it  is  hard  not  to 
speak  in  superlatives.  Soil,  water,  and  cli- 
mate are  all  admirable.  Brazil  now  offers 
much  the  same  chances  for  settlement,  immi- 
gration, and  development  that  were  offered 
by  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  sixty  or  sev- 
enty years  ago. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  people  who  go 
there  will  prosper,  or  that  success  will  come 
save  at  the  price  of  labor  and  effort,  of  risk 
and  hardship.  If  any  Americans  have  for- 
gotten how  our  own  West  in  the  pioneer 
days  appealed  to  an  observer  who  was 
friendly  but  who  had  not  the  faintest  glim- 
mering of  the  pioneer  spirit,  let  them  read 
*'  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  Dickens  represented 
the  numerous  men  who  foolishly  hope  to 
enjoy  pioneer  triumphs  and  yet  escape  pio- 
neer risks  and  hardships  and  the  unlovely 
and  wearing  toil  which  is  the  essential  pre- 
requisite to  the  triumph ;  and  every  one 
should  remember  that  in  a  new  country, 
which  opens  a  chance  of  success  to  the  set- 
tler, there  always  goes  with  this  the  chance  of 
heartbreaking  failure.  Brazil  offers  remarka- 
ble openings  for  settlers  wiio  have  the  tough- 
ness of  the  born  pioneer  and  for  certain 
business  men  and  engineers  who  have  the 
mixture  of  daring  enterprise  and  sound  com- 
mon sense  needed  by  those  who  push  the 
industrial  development  of  new  countries. 
Both  classes  have  great  opportunities,  and 
both  need  to  be  perpetually  on  their  guard 
against  the  swindlers  and  the  crackbrained 
enthusiasts  who  are  always  sure  to  turn  up 
in  connection  with  any  country  of  large  de- 
-^lopmental  possibilities.  On  the  frontier, 
3re  than  anywhere  else,  a  man  needs  to  be 
le  to  rely  on  himself  and  to  remember  that 


on    every   frontier    there    are    innumerable 
failures. 

After  leaving  the  j.rovince  of  S5o  Paulo  we 
went  south  through  the  province  of  Parana. 
We  stopped  at  Morungava  to  visit  the  great 
ranch  of  the  Brazil  Land,  Cattle,  and  Packing 
Company.  The  head  of  this  company,  Murdo 
Mackenzie,  for  ^lany  years  one  of  the  best- 
known  cattlemen  in  our  own  Western  cow 
country,  was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  During 
my  term  as  President  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  influential  of  the  Western  cattle- 
growers.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  far-seeing 
and  enlightened  element.  He  was  a  most 
powerful  supporter  of  the  Government  in  the 
fight  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, for  the  utilization  without  waste  of 
our  forests  and  pastures,  for  honest  treat- 
ment of  everybody,  and  for  the  shaping  of 
Governmental  policy  primarily  in  the  interest 
of  the  small  settler,  the  home-maker. 

We  rode  first  to  Mackenzie's  home  ranch, 
about  a  mile  from  the  railway,  and  then  to 
an  outlying  set  of  ranch  buildings  ten  miles 
off.  At  the  home  ranch  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  and  their  children.  The  buildings 
and  the  food  and  the  whole  life  were  typical 
of  all  that  was  best  in  the  old-time  ''  Far 
West,*'  in  the  days  wheni  knew  it  as  a  cattle 
country.  Mrs.  Roberts  gave  us  a  most  deli- 
cious lunch,  including  all  the  fresh  milk  we 
could  drink ;  and  her  husband  piloted  us 
over  the  immense  stretches  of  rolling  coun- 
try, and  in  every  action  showed  himself  the 
born  cattleman,  the  born  and  trained  stock- 
man. Half  of  the  employees  were  men 
from  the  Western  ranches,  from  Montana, 
Colorado.  Texas,  or  elsewhere  ;  and  they  and 
the  stock  and  the  vast,  pleasant,  open-air 
country  were  enough  to  make  any  man  feel 
at  home  who  had  ever  lived  in  the  West. 
The  children  round  the  ranch-house  were 
already  speaking  fluent  Portuguese  ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  country,  well  watered, 
with  good  grass  and  much  timber.  I  was 
assured  by  both  the  men  on  the  ranch  and 
their  wives  that  the  climate  was  belter  than 
that  of  our  own  Western  cattle  C(>untr>',  for 
the  heat  is  not  as  extreme  as  during  summer 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  country,  and  the 
winters  are  mild,  with  only  occasional  touches 
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of  frost  Much  care  has  to  be  shown  in 
dealing  with  the  ticks  and  certain  other  insect 
plagues,  but  not  materially  more  than  in  some 
of  our  own  Southern  regions.  While  we  were 
at  the  outlying  ranch  we  saw  the  cattle  being 
dipped  in  familiar  ranch  fashion. 

Cattie,  horses,  and  hogs  all  thrive.  All  the 
native  stock  offers  material  on  which  to  im- 
prove. The  company  is  carefully  breeding 
upward,  following  precisely  the  same  course 
which  in  Texas,  for  instance,  has  effected  a 
complete  substitution  of  graded  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  for  the  gld  longhorns.  The 
native  cattle  are  very  distinctly  better  than  the 
old  Texan  catde — the  native  Mexican  cattle. 
The  Durham  and  Hereford  bulls  introduced 
from  the  States  will  in  a  very  few  years 
completely  change  the  character  of  the  herds. 
Good  cows  are  kept  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
insure  a  constant  supply  of  the  breeding 
bulls.  In  the  same  way  Berkshire  boars  are 
being  crossed  with  the  native  pigs,  and 
blooded  stallions  with  the  native  mares.  In 
short,  everything  is  being  done  exacUy  as  on 
our  advanced  and  successful  ranches  at 
home.  The  country  is  still  largely  vacant, 
and  opportunities  for  development  will  be 
almost  limitless  for  at  least  another  generation. 

Aside  from  the  extreme  interest  of  seeing 
the  ranch  itself,  the  twenty-mile  ride  was 
most  enjoyable.  The  country  was  like  our 
own  plains  near  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
except  that  there  was  more  water  and  a 
greater  variety  of  timber.  The  most  striking 
trees  were  the  occasional  peculiar  flat-top 
pines,  which  grew  more  common  as  we  went 
southward,  and  there  were  also  beautiful 
casuaria  pines  through  which  the  wind  sang 
mournfully,  and  there  were  many  flowers. 
In  one  place  we  saw  a  small  prairie  deer,  and 
in  galloping  we  had  to  keep  a  lookout  for 
armadillo  burrows,  just  as  we  keep  a  lookout 
for  prairie-dog  holes  in  the  West.  The  birds 
were  strange  and  interesting,  some  of  them 
with  beautiful  voices.  Out  on  the  plains 
there  were  big  birds  like  African  bustards, 
but  noisy.  I  think  they  were  probably 
screamers.  One  sparrow  sang  loudly,  even 
at  midday,  round  the  corrals.  He  was  a  con- 
fiding, pretty  little  fellow,  with  head  markings 
somewhat  like  those  of  our  white-crowned 
and  white-throated  sparrows.  He  sang  bet- 
ter than  the  former,  and  not  as  well  as  the 
latter. 

In  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  railway 
journey.  At  the  different  picturesque  litde 
towns  along  the  railway  we  were  received 


with  the  courteous  good  will  so  characteristic 
of  the  Brazilians,  and  every  leading  "man 
whom  we  met  was  as  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country,  as  interested  in  bring- 
ing in  immigrants  and  in  the  chances  for 
investments  of  foreign  and  native  capital,  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  our  own  citizens. 

II — AMONG     THE     BACKWOODS     SETTLERS    OF 

BRAZIL 

All  the  next  day  we  passed  through  a  beau- 
tiful forest  country  with  many  rivers.  In  the 
early  morning  these  rivers  were  afHuents  of 
the  Parana.  Then  we  passed  into  the  State  of 
Santa  Catalina,  and  the  rivers  were  part  of  the 
Uruguay  system.  It  is  only  within  a  couple  of 
years  that  the  railway  has  been  open  through 
this  region.  Naturally,  the  latter-day  travelers 
who  have  visited  and  written  about  South 
America  from  the  tourist's  standpoint  have 
gone  by  sea  from  Montevideo  to  Santos  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  consequence  they  have 
known  nothing,  except  by  rather  vague  re- 
ports, of  the  extraordinarily  rich  country 
which  extends  from  S§Lo  Paulo  to  the  Uruguay 
boundary.  This  is  the  country  which  has 
been  opened  by  the  Brazil  Railway  Com- 
pany. It  is  part  of  the  last  great  stretch  of 
land  in  the  temperate  zone  with  a  fertile  soil 
and  good  climate  which  is  open  to  settlement 
by  men  of  the  white  race — for  this  is  what 
temperate  South  America  is. 

Portions  of  temperate  Brazil  are  open 
prairie,  portions  are  forest.  The  climate  is 
never  very  hot,  nor  is  there  ever  severe  cold. 
The  colonists  with  whom  I  conversed  had 
not  found  the  insects  specially  troublesome ; 
not  much  more,  and  in  places  rather  less, 
troublesome  than  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  general  effect  in  the  forest  country, 
while  of  course  the  species  of  plants  are 
entirely  different,  reminds  the  observer  of 
the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  cane-brake 
lands  and  the  country  along  the  Nueces. 
The  activities  of  the  settlers  in  the  open 
country  are  substantially  those  with  which  I 
was  familiar  thirty  years  ago  in  the  cattle 
country  of  the  West.  In  the  forests  one 
is  reminded  more  of  early  days  on  the 
Ohio,  the  Yazoo,  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
South.  Certainly  this  is  a  country  with  a 
wonderful  future.  It  offers  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  settlers  who  desire  with  the  labor 
of  their  own  hands  to  make  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  and  there  are  good 
openings  for  business  men  of  the  right  type. 

Now,  to  say  this  of  a  new  country'  does 
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not  mean  that  any  one  can  be  guaranteed 
success.  Men  who  are  not  prepared  for 
labor  and  effort,  persistence  and  self-denial, 
are  out  of  place  in  a  new  country  ;  and  fool- 
ish people  who  will  probably  fail  an5rwhere 
are  more  certain  to  fail  badly  in  a  new  coun- 
try than  anywhere  else.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  constant  and  unin- 
terrupted stream  of  failure  going  side  by  side 
with  the  larger  stream  of  success.  Unless 
there  is  a  revolution  of  some  kind,  which  I  do 
not  believe  will  occur,  the  future  holds  for 
southern  Brazil  much  what  half  a  century 
ago  the  future  held  for  large  portions  of  our 
country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  day  the  landscape  was  very  beautiful. 
The  most  conspicuous  tree  in  the  forest  was 
the  flat-topped  pine,  the  shaft  of  which  rose 
like  that  of  a  royal  palm,  and  the  branches 
spread  out  at  the  top  just  where  the  palm 
leaves  spread  out  on  the  palm,  only  instead 
of  drooping  they  curved  upward  like  the 
branches  of  a  candelabra.  There  were  many 
other  trees  in  the  forests  which  I  could  not 
recognize  or  place.  Some  of  them  looked 
like  our  Southern  live-oaks.  Then  there 
were  palms,  and  multitudes  of  big  tree-ferns. 
In  places  where  these  tree-ferns  grew  thickly 
among  the  tall  strange  candelabra  pines, 
with  palms  scattered  here  and  there  and 
other  queer  ancient  tropical  plants,  the  land- 
scape looked  as  if  it  had  come  out  of  the 
carboniferous  period — or  at  least  as  the  car- 
boniferous period  was  represented  as  looking 
in  the  more  attractive  geologies  of  my  youth. 

There  were  also  flowers  of  brilliant  and 
varied  hue.  We  saw  but  few  orchids,  but  in 
the  spots  of  open  prairie  there  were  immense 
patches  of  lilac  and  blue  blossoms,  and  the 
flowering  trees  were  wonderful.  M^ny  of 
them  were  purple,  others  yellow.  The  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  flowering  trees  flamed 
brilliant  scarlet,  and  in  places  where  many  of 
them  were  scattered  through  the  woods  they 
made  splashes  of  burning  red  against  the 
rich  green  of  the  hillsides,  as  we  looked  at 
them  while  the  train  ran  along  the  brink  of 
some  rushing  river. 

From  time  to  time  we  stopped  at  towns, 
sometimes  fairly  old  but  very  prosperous 
towns,  and  at  other  places  new  settlements 
of  Poles,  or  Germans,  or  Italians.  At  three 
of  these  I  got  off  and  visited  them,  in  one 
case  riding  half  a  dozen  miles  so  as  to  see 
the  farms.  The  director  of  one  colony  was 
Frenchman,  of  another  a  Pole.     The  Poles 


proper,  the  Italians,  and  many  of  the  Ger- 
mans''were  Catholics.  There  were  Ruthe- 
nians  and  Lithuanians  who  belonged  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  some  of  them 
were  Uniate  Catholics,  with  married  priests. 
Some  of  the  Germans  were  Lutherans.  I 
met  a  very  pleasant  little  Lutheran  minister 
who  had  come  specially  to  the  station  to  meet 
me,  for  he  had  long  dwelt  in  the  United 
States.  As  I  have  before  explained,  there 
is  real  religious  freedom  and  toleration  in 
Brazil.  I  met  a  number  of  native  Brazilians 
who  were  Protestants,  belonging  to  congre- 
gations which  had  been  started  by  American 
missionaries.  I  was  interested  at  being  told 
by  one  Catholic  gentieman  of  the  country,  a 
very  able  man  standing  high  in  the  Govern- 
ment, that  he  believed  that  the  presence  of 
the  few  Protestant  congregations  had  been  a 
positive  benefit  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
had  helped  him  and  other  zealous  Catholics 
to  put  the  Church  on  its  mettle  as  an  agent 
for  social  well-being  and  progress. 

Most  of  the  colonists  whom,  as  it  haph 
pened,  I  saw  this  day,  and  whose  houses  I 
visited,  were  Poles.  They  were  doing  well. 
Their  houses  were  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  they  were  working  hard,  just  as  old-time 
American  pioneers  worked.  They  cleared 
the  forests  by  burning,  just  as  our  own  peo- 
ple used  to  do.  It  made  me  rather  sad  to 
see  the  great  trees  destroyed,  but  it  was 
necessary  in  order  that  the  farms  might  be 
established.  Wheat  and  rye,  com  and  peas, 
were  among  the  crops  the  settlers  were  rais- 
ing, and  they  had  cattle  and  swine.  In  this 
province  I  met  for  the  first  time  Germans 
born  in  the  country  who  could  speak  only 
German.  These  came  from  isolated  German 
colonies.  The  descendants  of  the  Germans 
where  the  colonists  were  at  all  intermixed  for 
the  most  part  spoke  Portuguese  as  their 
native  tongue. 

The  Germans  born  in  the  country  are  fine- 
looking,  healthy  men,  just  as  healthy  as  in  the 
north  temperate  zone.  I  was  told  by  the 
colonists  that  they  had  not  suffered  from 
sickness  save  in  a  few  cases ;  no  more,  I 
should  gather,  than  our  own  colonists  in  the 
early  days  on  the  Western  river  boundaries. 
They  told  me  that  there  were  occasional 
sharp  frosts,  but  that  the  low  temperature 
never  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour  or  so.  I 
expressed  some  surprise  at  this  in  view  of 
the  tropical  character  of  the  vegetation,  and 
asked  how  the  frost  affected  such  plants  as 
palms  and  the  tree-ferns.     They  explained 
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to  me  that  the  frosts  prevented  coffee  being 
grown,  but  that  they  had  no  effect  on  the 
palms,  and,  rather  curiously,  no  effect  on  the 
tree-ferns  if  they  were  under  big  forest  trees. 


but  that  if  they  were  in  the  open  the  fronds 
were  killed,  the  trees  themselves  not  being 
injured,  and  new  fronds  taking  the  place  of 
the  old  ones. 


A  sucteeding  artuh  in  Mr.  Roosetfelfs  serUs  ivill  take  the  reader  into  southernmost  Brazil 


A  CHIMPANZEE'S  VOCABULARY 

BY  GEORGE  GLADDEN 

A  few  days  ago  Mr,  Gladden^  who  writes  from  personal  knoivledge^  for  he  is 
assisting  Mr.  Hortiaday  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  in  zuild  life  protection 
work,  sent  us  a  note  which  zve  here  print  as  preface : 

**  When  I  prepared  this  article  a  feiv  iveeks  ago  Snsie  zvas  in  her  usual  health,  and 
I  little  thought  that  what  I  had  zvritten  might  sertw  as  a  sort  of  obituary  of  her. 
Such  is  the  melancholy  fact,  however,  for  on  the  22  d  of  January  this  singularly  inte?- 
esting  and  amiable  little  ape  died  of  tuberculosis,  an  epidemic  of  zuhich  developed 
suddenly  among  the  anthropoids  at  the  Zoological  Park  toward  the  end  of  December. 
Susie  was  the  fifth  of  the  apes  to  go,  the  famous  chimpanzee  Baldy  and  three  of  the 
five  orangs  having  already  succumbed.  She  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  thousands 
of  children  whom  she  had  amused,  and  by  a  great  many  grown-ups  zvho  had  becom: 
much  attached  to  her  because  of  her  childlike  friendliness  to  those  whom  she  recog- 
nized as  her  friends. — G.  6^." — Thf  Editors. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  published  in 
both  magazines  and  newspapers 
during  the  past  few  years  about  the 
so-called  '*  language  "  of  animals,  especially 
apes  and  monkeys,  the  term  being  somewhat 
loosely  used  to  denote  articulate  speech.  The 
ideas  of  Mr.  Richard  L.  Garner  on  this  subject 
have  received  probably  the  most  attention, 
as  a  result  of  his  recent  attempts  to  get  at 
the  *•  language  "  of  the  anthropoid  apes  by 
living  among  them  in  a  steel  cage  in  their 
native  jungles,  and  endeavoring  to  record 
their  various  cries  by  means  of  a  phonograph. 

The  unusualness  of  this  undertaking  at 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  news- 
papers. Every  actual  and  many  purely 
imaginary  phases  of  the  scheme  were  writ- 
ten about  at  great  length,  and  generally  by 
reporters  who  were  much  more  anxious  to 
produce  a  "good  story"  than  to  present  the 
subject  in  any  of  its  scientific  aspects.  In 
consequence  there  was  given  the  widest 
publicity  to  an  immense  amount  of  the  veriest 
nonsense,  from  which  the  average  person 
who  depends  entirely  upon  his  newspaper  for 
his  information  is  likely  to  have  formed  an 
entirely  false  conception  of  this  very  interest- 
ing matter. 

Mr.  Garner  himself  has  found  it  necessary, 


I  notice,  to  modify  some  of  his  earlier  ideas 
about  the  *'  language  "  of  monkeys,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  few  of  his  con- 
clusions have  been  accepted  by  responsible 
naturalists  or  other  systematic  and  scientific 
investigators  of  the  general  subject  of  animal 
psychology.  I  cannot  claim  the  right  to  be 
included  in  either  of  these  classes ;  but  a 
real  interest  in  natural  history  has  caused 
me  to  improve,  as  best  I  could,  many  oppor- 
tunities to  study  closely  any  manifestation  of 
animal  intelligence  that  I  have  observed. 

My  own  observations,  then,  have  been 
entirely  in  accordance  with  those  of  most  of 
these  investigators.  I  can  find  no  proof  that 
any  of  the  animals  below  man  have  what  may 
be  correctly  called  a  "  language  '* — that  is,  any 
power  of  intentional  and  articulate  speech. 
Many  of  the  mammals  and  birds  have  certain 
cries  (often  accompanied  by  characteristic 
movements),  by  means  of  which  they  express 
various  emotions,  such  as  fear,  anger,  joy, 
sorrow,  love,  curiosity,  and  so  on.  And  now 
and  again  an  animal  may  convey  vocally  a 
concrete  idea.  For  example,  Mr.  John  Bur- 
roughs says  that  a  certain  tone  in  his  dog's  bark 
means  that  he  has  found  a  snake ;  and  I  myself 
have  noted  a  peculiar  alarm  call  of  the  robin 
which,  in  every  one  of  the  many  instances  I 
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have  investigated,  has  meant  a  cat.  Again,  if 
you  imitate  the  cry  of  a  red-shouldered  or  red- 
tailed  hawk  within  the  hearing  of  a  rooster, 
he  will  sound  a  certain  characteristic  alarm 
note,  from  which  apparently  the  hens  get  the 
definite  idea  of  a  hawk.  Such  sounds  as  these, 
I  believe,  are  the  nearest  approximation  to 
speech  that  the  animals  are  capable  of  using. 

"  Be  not  startled,"  says  Dr.  William  T. 
Hornaday,  **  by  the  *  discovery  '  that  apes 
and  monkeys  have  *  language  ;^  for  their 
vocabulary  is  not  half  so  varied  and  extensive 
as  that  of  the  barnyard  fowls,  whose  language 
some  of  us  know  very  well."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  definite  proof 
of  the  capacity  of  certain  animals  for  grasping 
the  meaning  of  spoken  words,  and  of  associ- 
ating such  words  with  the  objects  which  they 
denote.  This  is  the  subject  to  which  I  wish 
especially  to  invite  the  reader's  attention  in 
the  present  article. 

Every  observant  person  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  dogs  or  horses  must  have  re- 
marked their  evident  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  many  spoken  words.  This  kind 
of  mental  capacity  is  esp>ecially  noticeable  in 
the  well-trained  hunting  dog.  The  maximum 
vocabulary  of  the  most  intelligent  horse  is,  I 
should  say,  less  than  that  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent bird  dog ;  perhaps,  however,  because  the 
horse  is  rarely,  if  ever,  called  upon  to  per- 
form so  complicated  an  operation  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  hunting  of  game  birds,  like  the 
quail,  the  ruffed  grouse,  or  the  woodcock. 
But,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  horse  is  the 
only  animal  which  has  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  musical  pitch.  This  comprehen- 
sion is  shown  by  many  cavalry  horses  which 
obey  promptly,  and  without  any  suggestion 
from  their  riders,  the  bugle  calls  for  cavalry 
evolutions,  the  meaning  of  many  of  which  is 
conveyed  by  combinations  of  four  notes  of 
different  pitch. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  an- 
thropoid apes,  and  especially  the  chimpanzees 
and  the  orang-utans,  have  greater  capacity 
for  acquiring  this  kind  of  subjective  vocabu- 
lary than  is  possessed  by  any  of  the  other 
animals.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  have  been 
enabled  during  the  past  year  to  study  with 
some  care,  thanks  to  the  opportunities  I  have 
had  to  become  acquainted  with  all  of  the 
remarkable  group  of  nine  anthropoids  (four 
chimpanzees  and  five  orangs)  which  are 
included  in  the  great  collection  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park. 

''*  American  Natural  Histor>'j"  Introduction,  p.  xxiv. 


To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of 
the  *'  language  "  of  apes  and  monkeys,  it  has 
struck  me  as  perhaps  significant,  or,  at  any  rate, 
interesting,  that  by  far  the  most  loquacious 
of  all  the  inmates  of  the  Primates'  House  in 
the  Zoological  Park  should  be  the  lemurs, 
which  are  admittedly  the  least  intelligent 
members  of  the  order,  whereas  the  most 
sagacious,  the  chimpanzees  and  the  orang- 
utans, are  the  most  tadtum.  In  fact,  the 
lemurs  make  more  noise  than  all  of  the  other 
monkeys  and  apes  combined.  They  are 
almost  incessantly  squealing,  squeaking,  chat- 
tering, or  grunting.  The  orangs,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  seldom  make  any  kind  of  vocal 
demonstration,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
chimpanzees,  except  when  they  shriek  in  rage 
or  impatience,  or  roar  in  welcome  or  defi- 
ance. Perhaps  before  they  took  ship  for 
this  foreign  shore  some  wise  Polonius  said 
to  each  of  them :  "  Give  thy  thoughts  no 
tongue.  .  .  .  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but 
few  thy  voice." 

The  most  intelligent  ape  in  the  Zoological 
Park  group,  and  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  simians  of  which  we  have  any 
reliable  records,  is  Susie,  the  little  three-year- 
old  chimpanzee.  Susie  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Garner  in  the  Fernan  Vas  district  of  the 
French  Congo  region,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  inland  from  Cape 
Lopez.  Her  scientific  name  is  Anthropo- 
pithecus  calvus^  and  in  her  own  country  the 
natives  call  her  kulu  katnba,  '*  kulu  "  being 
their  onomatope  for  the  ape's  characteristic 
cry,  and  "  kamba "  their  word  for  *'  talk"  or 
"  speech." 

Mr.  Gamer  studied  Susie  for  several 
months  before  he  disposed  of  her  (when  she 
was  about  eight  months  old)  to  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society ;  and  he  recorded 
his  belief  that  she  spoke  "  in  her  own  lan- 
guage "  ^VQ  words — *'  yes,"  "  no,"  "  want," 
"  protest,"  and  *'  satisfaction  "  or  "  con- 
tempt." Mr.  Ferdinand  Engeholm,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  Primates*  House  in 
the  Zoological  Park  for  four  years,  tells  me, 
however,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  sat- 
isfy himself  that  either  Susie  or  any  other 
of  the  apes  or  monkeys  ever  makes  deliberate 
use  of  any  identifiable  sound  to  express  a 
concrete  idea. 

It  may  be  explained  in  this  connection 
that  Mr.  Engeholm's  methods  of  studying  his 
apes  are  exceedingly  practical.  The  three 
chimpanzees  Susie,  Dick  (who  is  about 
Susie's  age),  and  Baldy  (who  is  seven  years 
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old  and  recently  has  become  ugly  and  un- 
ruly) he  has  taught  to  do  many  amusing  and 
interesting  feats  (one  of  Susie's  is  shown 
in  the  photograph  on  another  page)  which 
reveal  their  natural  intelligence ;  and  this 
experience  has,  of  course,  given  him  a  pretty 
correct  estimate  of  their  mental  capacity.  But 
this  familiarity  he  has  made  even  more  definite 
by  much  personal  and  friendly  companionship 
with  his  apes.  Many  an  evening,  after  the  Pri- 
mates' House  is  closed  to  the  public,  finds 
him  sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  keepers* 
dressing-room  playing  with  one  or  more  of 
the  chimpanzees  or  orangs,  or  permitting 
them  to  play  with  each  other,  while  he  looks 
on,  talking  and  laughing,  but  observing.  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  conclusions 
of  an  intelligent  and  truthful  man  (which  Mr. 
Engeholm  certainly  is)  about  animals  with 
whom  he  establishes  these  close  and  friendlv 
relations  are  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Engeholm  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  his  apes  use  any  lan- 
guage.  correctly  speaking,  he  is  confident  that 
the  chimpanzees  Susie,  Dick,  and  Baldy 
comprehend  the  definite  meaning  of  many 
words,  and  that  their  minds  react  promptly 
when  these  words  are  addressed  to  them  in 
the  form  of  commands.  This  capacity  is 
more  highly  developed  in  Susie  than  in  any 
other  of  the  apes  in  this  particular  group,  for 
the  reason  that,  since  she  is  more  tractable, 
as  well  as  probably  more  intelligent  than 
the  others,  Mr.  Engeholm  has  taken  special 
pains  with  her. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  determine  from 
the  commands  which  an  animal  will  obey  pre- 
cisely how  many  words  employed  in  those 
commands  are  plainly  understood ;  but  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  this  tentatively  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Engeholm's  commands  to  Susie, 
all  of  which  I  have  seen  her  obey  repeatedly 
and  promptly.  In  drawing  up  this  table 
(printed  at  the  top  of  the  next  column),  I 
have  eliminated,  by  means  of  parentheses, 
words  without  which  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mand can  be  conveyed. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Susie  will  obey 
promptly  and  accurately  any  one  of  these 
forty- three  commands  at  any  time.  Occa- 
sionally she  forgets  the  meaning  of  the 
words ;  but  I  believe  I  have  heard  of  human 
beings  who  have  been  known  to  do  that. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  she  has  been 
taught  the  meaning  of  all  of  these  commands 
(and,  I  am  sure,  of  several  more  which  I 
do   not   now  recollect),  and  that  with  very 


Commands.  Word^i. 

Stand  (up) I 

Sit  (down) 1 

Cross  (your)  legs 2 

Fold  (your)  arms 1 

Throw  (a)  kiss 2 

Shake  (a)  by-by , 2 

Take  (ray)  hat 2 

Put  it  on  your  head 5 

Put  it  back 3 

Dress I 

Undress I 

Hand  me  (the)  keys 3 

Bring  (it)  here 2 

Telephone I 

Ring  off 2 

Write  [/.  e.^  to  scribble  with  chalk  or 

pencil] 1 

Wash  (your)  hands 2 

Dry  (your)  hands 2 

Comb  (your)  hair  —  : 2 

Powder  (your)  face 2 

Turn  on  (the)  light 3 

Turn  (it)  off 2 

Turn  on  (the)  water 3 

Shut  (it)  off 2 

Go  (up)  there  [/.  /.,  to  top  of  cage].. .  2 

Jump 1 

String  (your)  beads 2 

Diamond,  square,  or  circle 3 

Ring  (your)  bell 2 

Wipe  (your)  nose 2 

Light  (a)  match  [from  a  box  of  safety 

matches] 2 

Untie  (my)  shoes 2 

Open  ( the)  glove 2 

Take  (it)  off  [/.  ^.,  the  glove] 2 

Put  (it)  on 2 

Give  me  (a)  bite  [from  her  banana]..  3 

Drink 1 

Whip  Dick 2 

iipank  dolly 2 

Kiss  dolly I 

More  [/.  ^.,  repeat  an  act] I 

Forty-three  commands  81  words 


little  reminding  she  recalls  what  she  has  for- 
gotten. 

Certain  students  of  animal  psychology  have 
contended  that  an  ape  or  a  dog  or  a  horse 
gets  more  of  the  meaning  of  a  command 
from  the  gesture  which  accompanies  it  than 
from  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  As 
to  this,  I  can  testify  that  of  the  forty-three 
commands  above  enumerated,  thirty-six  may 
be,  and  generally  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
gesture  whatever.  How,  then,  does  Susie 
comprehend  those  commands  unless  through 
her  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  which  they  are  conveyed  }  I  do  not 
wish  to  commit  myself  positively  to  a  precise 
estimate  of  the  number  of  words  of  which 
she  does  indubitably  understand  the  meaning  ; 
indeed,  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  this  could 
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be  scientifically  and  finally  established.  The 
list  I  have  given  above  is  intended  more  as 
a  clue  to  the  probable  extent  of  her  present 
vocabulary  than  as  positive  proof  on  that 
point.  But  even  in  this  light  the  exhibit 
strikes  me  as  evidence  of  remarkable  intelli- 
gence. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  trained 
apes  will  not  obey  commands  given  by  any 
person  except  the  trainer.  This  seems  to 
me  a  captious  and  unintelligent  criticism.  A 
child  which  is  accustomed  to  obey  its  parents, 
or  other  relatives  or  friends  whom  it  knows 
well,  will  pay  little  attention  to  the  commands 
or  requests  of  a  stranger.     A  dog  or  a  horse 


acts  in  the  same  way  with  strangers.  Why, 
then,  is  it  not  natural,  in  fact  inevitable,  that 
an  ape  should  obey  its  keeper,  whom  it 
recognizes  as  its  master,  and  refuse  to  respond 
to  another  person  whom  it  does  not  recog- 
nize in  that  capacity  ?  Susie,  Dick,  Baldy, 
and  several  other  of  the  apes,  baboons,  and 
monkeys  show  clearly  by  their  actions  that 
they  recognize  me,  and  their  attitude  toward 
me  is  generally  friendly ;  but,  except  in 
respect  of  a  few  simple  commands,  they  will 
not  obey  me.  For  they  do  not  know  me 
as  their  master,  which  I  have  never  tried 
to  be,  but  as  their  friend — which  I  am  glad 
to  be. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION 

BY    HARRY    D.    NIMS 


"  Fairness  in  business  dealing^  is  one  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  an  enduring  prosperity." 

— Message  of  Federal  Council  of 
October  31,  W^. 

THE  term  "  unfair  competition  "  is 
little  used  except  in  America,  and  it 
has  not  been  used  here  to  any  extent 
except  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so. 
The  courts  were  the  first  to  use  it,  but  recently 
it  has  become  a  popular  term,  seen  daily  in 
the  newspapers  and  heard  frequently  in  con- 
versation. 

The  use  of  the  term  by  the  courts  came 
about  in  this  way.  It  was  not  until  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  courts 
and  the  business  community  first  came  to 
recognize  that  trade-marks  and  trade  insij^nia 
constituted  property  which  was  entitled  to 
protection  by  law.  As  soon  as  this  fact  was 
appreciated  statutes  were  passed  giving  pro- 
tection to  such  trade-marks  as  should  be  reg- 
istered with  the  Government.  But  hardly 
was  the  ink  dry  on  these  statutes  before  men 
began  to  realize  that  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able property  rights  of  this  character  were 
not  registerable,  and  consequently  would  not 
be  protected  by  this  law.  Seeing  tiie  injus- 
tice that  was  thus  being  done,  our  courts  of 
equity,  without  act  of  Congress  or  Legislature, 
began  to  protect  the  owners  of  these  non- 
registerable  trade  names  and  insignia  from 
unscrupulous  competitors  who  attempted  to 
imitate  them.     This  they  did  at  first,  as  they 

»  See  editorial  on  this  subiect  in  this  issue. 


termed  it,  "  on  principles  analogous  to  those 
of  trade-marks,"  and  the  cases  in  which 
such  relief  was  given  came  to  be  known  as 
"  unfair  competition  cases,"  and  the  doctrine 
on  which  the  court  rested  its  rulings  in  such 
cases  was  called  the  "  doctrine  of  unfair  com- 
petition." The  number  of  cases  of  this  kind 
has  rapidly  increased,  and  to-day  courts  and 
lawyers  have  come  to  realize  that,  instead  of 
unfair  competition  being  a  part  of  the  law  of 
trade-marks,  the  misuse  of  trade- marks  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  greater  subject  of  unfair 
competition. 

While  the  courts  have  used  this  term  for 
a  long  time,  up  to  within  two  or  three  years 
its  popular  use  has  been  very  limited.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  not  a  day  passes  in.  which  scores  of 
newspapers  the  country  over  do  not  use  the 
expression  "  unfair  competition  "  as  a  name 
for  all  sorts  of  questionable  forms  of  busi- 
ness competition. 

This  spontaneous  growth  in  our  equity 
courts  of  these  rules  of  law  is  one  of  the  most 
important  legal  developments  of  the  present 
time.  Our  courts  are  divided,  roughly  speak- 
ing, into  equity  courts  and  law  courts.  All 
cases  are  tried  in  law  courts  except  those  in 
which,  generally  speaking,  the  enforcement  of 
the  strict  rules  of  law  will  work,  not  justice,  but 
injustice,  or  where  the  relief  which  the  law 
courts  can  give  will  not  be  adequate  to  right 
the  wrong  involved.     There  is  a  maxim  that 
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equity  will  not  suffer  a  wrong  to  be  without  a 
remedy,  which  shows  ^e  spirit  of  this  court, 
as  contrasted  with  a  law  court,  in  which  a  man 
must  suffer  the  penalty  the  law  prescribes 
for  the  act  he  has  committed,  regardless  as 
to  whether  such  penalty  be  just  or  unjust  in 
his  particular  case. 

The  equity  court  alone  enjoys  the  right  to 
issue  injunctions,  a  power  which  some  labor 
agitators  have  sought  to  lessen.  It  is  this  very 
power  to  issue  injunctions  which  renders  this 
court  the  only  practical  tribunal  to  deal  with 
business  abuses,  for  quick  relief  is  absolutely 
essendal  ta  any  real  protection  of  commercial 
property. 

"  Unfair  competition,''  then,  is  not  only  a 
popular  name  for  all  sorts  of  questionable 
acts  done  in  competition,  but  is  the  nanie  of 
a  group  of  legal  rules,  or  rulings,  which  nave 
been  made  by  courts  of  equity,  in  which  they 
have  recognized  various  business  customs 
and  usages  as  honorable  and  proper,  and 
condemned  others  as  unfair  and  improper. 
These  rulings  are  definite,  and  not  difficult 
of  interpretation  to  any  one  who  is  honestiy 
attempting  to  run  his  business  fairly.  Further- 
more, they  are  just  as  vitally  a  part  of  our  law 
as  any  statute,  and  are  much  more  useful,  be- 
cause they  are  far  more  elastic  and  adaptable 
to  the  changing  conditions  that  exist  as  time 
goes  on  than  any  except  possibly  the  most 
general  legislation  can  be.  The  crystallization 
of  these  customs  into  rules  of  law  is  a  splen- 
did example  of  the  latent  power  of  the  com- 
mon law  to  create,  unaided,  new  rules  to 
meet  new  business  conditions  as  they  arise. 
For  this  reason  it  should  be  the  subject  of 
careful  investigation  and  thought  as  to  how 
far  it  is  wise,  by  legislation,  to  guide  or  to  turn 
aside  the  development  of  this  body  of  law  from 
the  course  it  would  naturally  take  if  left  to 
itself,  influenced  only  by  the  economic  tend- 
encies of  the  present  and  future. 

On  the  Continent  an  important  distinction 
IS  made  which  is  not  generally  recognized 
here  or  in  England.  There  the  rules  which 
have  grown  up  regulating  competition  are 
not  intended  or  used  for  the  relief  of  the 
public,  but  are  confined  as  closely  as  may  be 
to  the  giving  of  relief  to  competitors.  A 
rough  translation  of  the  words  of  a  German 
writer  in  this  connection  is  as  follows : 
**  French  and  German  construction  of  unfair 
competition  coincide  in  not  primarily  empha- 
sizing the  protection  of  the  consumer,  but  of 
the  competitors.  Consumers,  too,  can  and 
will  be  injured  by  acts  of  unfair  competition, 


but  their  protection  lies  somewhere  else.  It 
is  important  for  the  principles  and  the  legal 
definitions  involved,  as  well  as  the  practical 
use  of  the  term  *  unfair  competition,'  to 
separate  thoroughly  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  from  the  protection  of  the  compet- 
itor, as  it  has  been  done  in  France  and  Ger- 
many." The  primary  purpose  of  unfair  com- 
petition laws  is  to  give  every  competitor  a 
fair  chance,  to  define  what  methods  may  be 
used  in  business,  in  fairness  to  others  who 
are  engaged  in  that  same  business. 

We  Americans,  despite  our  love  of  fair 
play  and  of  the  amateur  spirit  in  sport,  are 
by  no  means  the  first  of  the  great  nations  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  question  of 
discovering  the  best  systematic  way  of  so 
regulating  competition  that  every  man  shall 
have  a  fair  and  honest  chance  to  win — that 
the  business  game  shall  be  one  in  which  fair 
play,  and  not  cutthroat  methods,  govern. 

In  France  as  long  ago  as  1858  the  ques- 
tion was  under  discussion,  and  a  book  was 
written  under  the  title  "  La  Concurrence  D^- 
loyale  " — dishonest  or  unfair  competition — 
which  has  become  the  French  term  corre- 
sponding to  our  "  unfair  competition."  Since 
that  time  the  French  courts  have  developed 
a  most  complete  system  of  rules  on  this  sub- 
ject. These  decisions  are  based  on  a  law 
passed  in  1791  that  abolished  special  privi- 
leges and  proclaimed  freedom  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  on  the  following  provisions 
which  Napoleon  caused  to  be  inserted  in  his 
famous  Code  Civile,  viz. :  "  Every  act  what- 
ever of  an  individual  which  causes  injury  to 
another  obliges  the  one  owing  to  whom  the 
same  has  occurred  to  make  it  good,"  and 
**  Every  one  is  resp>onsible  for  the  injury  which 
he  has  caused,  not  only  owing  to  his  own  act, 
but  owing  to  his  negligence  or  his  impru- 
dence." On  this  foundation  France  has  built 
up  its  present  system  of  dealing  with  the 
question :  freedom  of  trade  has  been  entirely 
preserved,  and  to  this  day  can  be  curbed  or 
limited  only  in  the  interest  of  good  morals, 
custom,  public  order,  or  by  agreement  freely 
entered  into.  Practically  all  rules  intended 
for  the  regulation  of  competition  are  to  be 
found  in  decisions  of  the  courts,  which,  as 
one  writer  terms  them,  are  in  France 
*'  guardians  of  honorable  business." 

A  German  writer  says  of  this  French  sys- 
tem that  the  two  general  rules  of  law  quoted 
above  have  been  ''  developed  into  a  satisfac- 
tory protection  from  the  machinations  of  un- 
fair competitors  by  the  judges  of  the  courts, 
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with  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  interests 
and  needs  of  commerce  and  trade."  France 
now  possesses  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
scientific  and  complete  system  of  legal  pro- 
tection of  competitors  that  is  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  acts  that  are  there  held  to 
be  unfair  may  be  grouped  thus:  (I)  acts 
tending  to  create  a  wrong  opinion  of  one*s 
business  or  merchandise,  resulting  in  con- 
fusion of  one  condsrn  with  another ;  (2)  un- 
fair acts  resulting  in  confusion  of  products ; 
(3»  unfair  acts  which  alienate  another's  cus- 
tomers, but  do  not  deceive ;  (4)  unfair  acts 
which,  due  to  a  violation  of  a  contract,  injure 
a  competitor.  The  French  define  la  concur- 
rence ifihyale  as  "an  act  done  in  bad  faith 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  confusion  be- 
tween the  goods  of  two  manufacturers  or  two 
merchants,  or  where,  without  producing  con- 
fusion, it  throws  discredit  on  a  competitor's 
establishment."  In  America  we  do  not  as 
yet  forbid  unfair  acts  which  discredit  a  com- 
petitor, but  as  soon  as  possible  our  courts 
should  be  empowered  to  do  this,  if  in  the 
meantime  they  do  not,  of  their  own  motion, 
extend  their  jurisdiction  to  acts  of  this  char- 
acter. 

In  Germany  a  council  of  experts  was 
assembled  more  than  twenty  years  ago  to  dis- 
cuss and  recommend  legislation  to  suppress 
unfair  methods  in  competition — unlanterer 
Wetthnverb.  The  German  shopkeepers  and 
small  traders  appear  to  have  been  the  first  class 
of  people  in  that  country  to  demand  protection 
from  tlie  Government  against  unfair  competi- 
tion. Largely  as  a  result  of  this  agitation,  a 
national  law  against  unfair  competition  was 
passed  in  1896.  This  law  did  not  meet  the 
need,  and  in  1909  the  present  law  was 
passed.  This  law  begins  with  the  statement 
that  •*  every  person  who,  with  the  purpose  of 
competition,  commits  any  act  or  business 
dealing  contmn'  to  good  morals  shall  be  en- 
joined, and  can  be  sued  for  damages  ;"  and 
it  is  said  that  in  the  enforcement,  not  of  its 
specific  provisions,  but  of  this  blanket  decla- 
ration for  honest  commercial  conditions,  this 
statute  has  been  niost  effective  and  useful. 
The  act  specifies  definitely  various  practices 
which  it  declares  illegal,  such  as  issuing  false 
advertisements,  particularly  as  to  how  goods 
on  sale  are  made,  where  they  come  from, 
and  as  to  their  price  and  the  like.  Sales  of 
stock  of  bankrupts,  or  persons  closing  out 
their  business  for  any  one  of  many  defined 
reasons,  are  strictly  regulated.  For  instance, 
»ne  who  advertises  a  *'  sale  " — a  liquidation — 


must,  if  requested,  file  with  a  public  officer  a 
full  list  of  all  the  articles  to  be  thus  sold,  and 
no  new  goods  may  be  added  to  the  stock 
which  is  being  liquidated.  The  act  also 
covers  what  in  America  we  call  "private 
graft."  It  is  criminal  in  character,  and  those 
who  violate  it  may  be  imprisoned  or  fined,  or 
both. 

In  addition  to  this  law  there  exists  in  Ger- 
many a  section  of  the  German  Civil  Code 
which  reads  thus :  "  One  who  designedly 
injures  another  in  a  manner  violating  good 
morals  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  other  for 
the  injury."  This  is  an  important  help  in 
actions  of  this  sort,  when  there  Is  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  particular  acts  in  question 
violate  the  Unfair  Comp>etition  Law  itself. 

Tl\e  effects  of  such  laws  as  these  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  on  first  thought.  In 
the  enforcement  of  them  in  Germany  the 
advertising  of  the  following  phrases  (most  of 
which,  by  the  way,  are  in  almost  daily  use  in 
this  country)  has  been  held  to  be  a  violation 
of  its  terms  in  instances  where  their  use  has 
been  shown  to  be  not  in  accord  with  the 
truth :  "  Only  one  price,''  where  various 
prices  were  used ;  ''prices  nei^er  heard  of 
beforCy^  when  the  same  prices  were  used  in 
other  stores;  "  manufacturing  prices,^'  when 
the  price  at  which  the  retailer  sold  was  not 
the  actual  price  at  which  the  manufacturer 
himself  sold  the  goods  ;  "  at  cost''  when  the 
price  was  not  the  actual  sum  paid  for  the 
goods,  regardless  of  profit,  overhead  expense, 
interest,  or  anything  of  the  sort;  ^* purchase 
price,^'  when  the  seller  failed  to  deduct  a 
rebate  which  the  manufacturer  had  given 
him — it  was  held  that  this  term  must  repre- 
sent the  actual  cost  of  the  gj3ods ;  "  at 
reduced  prices''  when  the  price  had  been 
first  raised  so  that  it  could  be  reduced  and 
then  include  a  profit. 

In  June  of  this  year  an  act  became  law 
in  Denmark  which  is  more  drastic  than  the 
German  law.  It  includes  most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  German  law.  It  forbids  u>e 
of  false  labels,  forbids  more  than  two  se  i- 
sonal  sales  each  year,  and  limits  each  to  a 
month ;  also  it  forbids  the  sale  of  trade- 
marked  goods  at  a  cut  price  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  wrappers  in  ivhich  they  are 
placed  by  the  maker  or  producer  of  tlutn. 

The  law  of  Belgium  as  to  unfair  competi- 
tion is  said  to  be  ver>'  complete,  and  to  follow 
closely  the  methods  used  in  France,  and  the 
decisions  of  th.-  French  courts  are  used  by 
the  Belgian  courts  a£  precedents. 
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The  term  "  unfair  competition ''  is  prac- 
tically unknown  in  England.  The  law  of 
"  passing  off,"  as  the  rules  of  the  English 
equity  courts  relating  to  protection  of  good 
will,  trade-marks,  trade  names,  and  the  like  are 
termed,  gives  full  protection  to  all  trade-marks 
and  devices  for  identifying  merchandise.  It 
forbids  substitution  of  one  article  for  an- 
other. From  its  very  name  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  law  is  not  intended  to  cover  various 
acts  which  are  prohibited  by  the  German 
laws,  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  false  state- 
ments about  a  competitor.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  cover  the  acts  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  action  on  concurrence  dkloyale  in 
France.  In  England  these  acts,  which  on 
the  Continent  are  regarded  as  unfair  competi- 
tion, are  illegal,  if  at  all,  because  they  are 
misleading  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  definition  of  the  action  of 
deceit  There  appears  to  be  no  English 
statute  regulating  acts  done  in  competition. 
An  English  court  recently  summed  up  the 
situation  there  in  this  way :  "  To  draw  a  line 
between  fair  and  unfair  competition,  between 
what  is  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  passes 
the  power  of  the  courts.  Competition  exists 
where  two  or  more  persons  seek  to  possess 
or  enjoy  the  same  thing ;  it  follows  that  the 
success  of  one  must  be  the  failure  of  another, 
and  no  principle  of  law  enables  us  to  inter- 
fere with  or  to  moderate  that  success  or  that 
failure,  so  long  as  it  is  due  to  mere  competi- 
tion." 

Up  to  very  recently  we  here  in  America 
have  confined  our  regulation  of  unfair  com- 
petition to  cases  where  the  fraud  charged  had 
the  ultimate  effect  of  causing  some  one  to 
buy  one  brand  of  goods  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  getting  quite  another.  If  this  con- 
fusion was  not  proved,  or  was  not  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  defendant's  acts,  our  courts 
have  felt  that  they  should  not  act.  Under  this 
limited  conception  of  unfair  competition,  as 
compared  with  that  of  France  and  Germany, 
the  equity  courts  have  developed  a  system 
of  laws  protecting  trade,  the  extent  of  which 
is  little  realized  by  the  public  generally.  For 
instance,  not  long  ago  a  maker  of  automo- 
bile lamps,  who  had  built  up  a  very  prosper- 
ous business,  found  that  a  competitor  had 
begun  to  make  a  lamp  so  nearly  like  his 
own  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  two  makes 
apart  The  first  manufacturer's  lamp  was 
not  patented.  He  appealed  to  equity,  and 
showed  the  court  the  injury  that  the  confusion 
of  his  competitor's  lamp  with  his  was  causing. 


and  proved  that  the  features  of  his  lamp  by 
which  people  picked  it  out  were  merely  orna- 
mental and  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  good  lamp.  The  court  prompdy  forbade 
the  competitor  to  continue  to  make  lamps 
that  could  thus  be  confused  with  the  better- 
known  brand,  because  it  was  an  unfair  way 
to  compete. 

This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  cases  that 
have  been  decided,  in  which  rulings  of  equity 
have  been  made  as  to  the  squareness  of  busi- 
ness practices.  A  few  months  ago  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  a 
concern  guilty  of  imitating  the  method  used 
by  a  rival  in  marking  shoes  to  pay  about 
$445,000  as  damages  for  injury  it  had  caused. 

Recently  the  rules  against  unfair  competi- 
tion have  been  extended  to  cases  in  which,  in 
order  to  obtain  business  or  to  cripple  a  rival, 
men  have  caused  some  third  person  having 
a  contract  with  a  competitor  to  break  the 
contract,  thus  enabling  them  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  rights  or  profits  the  competitor 
was  enjoying. 

A  case  of  this  sort  was  brought  in  Massa- 
chusetts some  years  ago  by  a  tourist  agent 
who  had  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  rep- 
resent in  New  England  the  only  hotel  in  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  grounds.  A  competi- 
tor of  this  agent  went  to  the  hotel  company 
and  made  statements  about  the  business 
facilities  of  this  agent  which  induced  the 
hotel  to  break  its  contract  with  him  and  give 
a  similar  contract  to  the  competitor.  The 
Massachusetts  courts  refused  to  permit  this 
sort  of  competition  and  protected  the  first 
agent  in  his  exclusive  contract 

Nor  is  this  all.  Our  courts  now  enjoin 
practically  every  device  by  which  one  man 
brings  about,  or  tries  to  bring  about,  the  sale 
of  his  wares  as  those  of  somebody  else,  and 
these  schemes  have  been  many  and  various, 
for  the  fraudulent  schemer  in  business  is  a 
most  ingenious  person.  And  all  this  has  been 
done,  be  it  remembered,  in  about  twenty- 
five  years,  by  the  courts  unaided  by  legis- 
lation of  any  sort.  Indeed,  it  may  be  seriously 
doubted  if  this  progress  could  have  been 
made  had  the  persons  against  whom  these 
suits  have  been  brought  had  the  benefit  of 
some  specific  law  forbidding  acts  of  this 
sort,  from  which  they  could  perhaps  have 
distinguished  their  own  acts  by  legal  techni- 
calities. 

The  attempts  here  in  America  to  regulate 
unfair  competition  have  not  been  confined  to 
the  Federal  courts  ;  much  has  been  done  by 
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State  equit}'  courts,  and  the  State  Legisla- 
tures have  passed  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  fraudulent  advertising,  and  many  cities 
have  passed  ordinances  of  this  character. 
Again,  many  of  the  States  have  passed  strin- 
gent laws  regelating  bankrupt  sales  and 
liquidations,  and  the  use  of  pools  or  agree- 
ments to  restrain  trade,  and  forbidding 
manufacturers  and  producers  to  create  un- 
fair, oppressive  conditions  by  selling  goods 
in  one  part  of  the  State  at  one  price,  and 
in  another  part  at  another  price,  expense  of 
transportation  being  duly  considered. 

As  said  above,  thus  far  our  Federal  courts 
have  limited  their  r^;ulation  of  unfair  com- 
petition almost  entirely  to  acts  which  result 
in  the  confusion  of  one  man's  goods  with 
those  of  another.  The  demand  now  is  for 
some  legal  relief  against  unfair  practices  of 
other  sorts,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  methods 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  National  Cash 
R^^ter  Company  some  years  ago.  It  is 
argued  that  some  definite  means  of  prevent- 
ing these  other  unfair  acts  must  be  provided, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  with  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing this  demand  that  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  recentiy  to  **  prevent 
unfair  and  oppressive  competition  "  (H.  R. 
9300). 

This  bill  is  accompanied  by  another  bill 
creating  an  Inter-State  Trade  Commission. 
The  Unfair  Competition  Bill  provides,  in 
brief,  that  this  Inter-State  Commission  is  **  em- 
powered and  directed  "  to  prevent  unfair  or 
oppressive  comp)etition,  which  is  defined  to 
include  the  following  practices :  Ui)  the  procur- 
ing of  preferential  rates  from  common  car- 
riers:  «/')  the  procuring  of  rates  declared 
unlawful  by  the  Federal  Act  of  1903  (relating 
to  freight  tariffs,  etc.) :  u)  the  use  of  discrim- 
ination in  selling  prices  between  localities  or 
individuals  which  is  not  justified  by  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  distribution ;  u/)  pro- 
curinj^  information  as  to  trade  secrets  of  a 
competitor  by  briber}'  or  other  illegal  means, 
or  causing  a  competitor's  employees  to  do 
acts  inconsistent  with  their  dut>'  to  their 
employers  :  (^)  the  making  of  oppressive  ex- 
clusive contracts  for  the  sale  of  an  article  on 
which  the  seller  has  a  substantial  monopoly  ; 
ij)  the  use  of  secret  subsidies  or  secretly 
controlled  agencies,  held  out  as  independent 
competitors ;  (g)  the  destruction  of  competi- 
tion by  interlocking  directorates;  (A)  any 
business  acts  involving  unfair  or  oppressive 
competition.  There  is  no  general  definition 
^  unfair  competition  to  be  found  in  the  bill. 


As  this  will  be  the  first  Federal  law  to  be 
passed  relating  to  unfair  com|>eddon,  it  is  of 
course  most  important  that  the  system  it  sets 
in  modon  should  be  the  best  that  can  be 
devised.  As  we  have  seen  above,  so  far  as 
rules  regulating  unfair  competition  have  been 
formulated  by  the  United  States,  the  work 
has  been  done  ahnost  entirely  by  the  equity 
courts,  unaided  by  statute.  These  bills  give 
to  the  Commission  full  power  to  define  "  the 
practices  and  business  transactions  of  imfair 
and  oppressive  competition,"  which,  inasmuch 
as  unfair  competition  as  we  now  define  it  is 
limited  largely  to  acts  producing  confusion, 
the  court  already  has  ample  power  to  do. 
This  provision  raises  the  very  important  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  b^n 
Federal  legislation  of  this  character  without 
basing  it  on  a  simple  general  law  to  the  effect 
that  all  acts  in  inter-State  commerce  whicli 
are  against  honorable  business  dealing  are  in 
restraint  of  trade,  as  constituting  unfair 
competition.  Definitions  of  specific  acts  which 
are  fraudulent  in  character  are  always  dan- 
gerous. It  has  been  a  rule  of  equity-  courts 
for  generations  that  fraud  should  never  be 
defined,  because  the  moment  it  was  defined 
some  one  would  find  a  way  to  obtain  the 
desired  fraudulent  end  by  some  mean^  not 
included  in  the  definition.  On  this  question,  as 
to  the  resp)ective  merits  of  general  provisions 
of  law  as  compared  with  detailed  definitions, 
much  might  be  said.  The  first  German  law  of 
unfair  compeudon  did  not  include  a  gen- 
eral clause  of  the  character  mentioned  above. 
The  new  law,  which  was  passed  about  ten 
years  later,  was  made  to  include  such  a  gen- 
eral clause,  prohibiting  all  acts  against  good 
morals,  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  act  that  bv  far  the  most 
effective  part  of  it  has  been,  not  the  various 
prohibitions  of  specific  acts  which  the  law 
includes,  but  this  general  clause  prohibiting 
acts  against  good  morals.  Furthermore,  the 
French  system,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
successful  of  all,  emplo\*s  very  few  specific 
definitions  of  acts  that  are  unfair.  This 
problem  is  illustrated  by  this  ver>'  bill  now 
before  Congress,  which  includes  a  provision 
declaring  that  the  obtaining  of  trade  secrets 
by  illegal  means  is  a  form  of  unfair  competi- 
tion, although  this  very  thing  has  been 
enjoined  many  times  by  equity  courts  as  an 
illegal  act.  In  view  of  these  cases,  would 
anything  be  gained  now  by  passing  a  statute 
as  to  trade  secrets  ?  Would  not  such  a 
statute  be  more  helpful  to  the  dishonest  com- 
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petitor,  by  giving  him  a  basis  for  legal  quibbles, 
than  it  would  be  to  the  honest  man  ? 

The  scheme  of  this  particular  bill  seems 
to  be  to  take  from  the  courts  of  equity 
all  cases  of  unfair  competition,  and  to  turn 
them  over  to  a  commission  which  is  not 
bound,  as  a  court  would  be,  by  the  prior 
decisions  on  this  subject.  There  is  consid- 
erable reason  to  believe  that  such  a  move  at 
this  time,  instead  of  bringing  about  quietly 
the  few  changes  that  are  necessary  in  this 
connection  to  a  better  enforcement  of  com- 
mercial laws,  would  entail  serious  confusion, 
and  make  men  more  uncertain  than  ever  as 
to  what  it  is  possible  for  them  legally  to  do. 
It  is  no  light  matter  to  make  so  radical  a 
change  as  this. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  various  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  more  complete  control  of  the 
situation  by  equity  courts.  One  of  these  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  courts  already  are 
working  to  their  full  capacity,  a  difficulty 
which  might  be  s.olved  by  the  appointment  of 
more  judges.  Another  difficulty  is  found  in 
the  doubts  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  judges  as  to  whether  the  court  now 
has  authority  to  extend  the  general  doctrine 
of  unfair  competition  so  as  to  include  cases 
in  which  the  act  of  passing  off,  or  confusion 
of  goods,  is  not  present.  The  passage  of  a 
short  act  of  the  character  specified  above 
would  undoubtedly  entirely  do  away  with  this 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  for  they 
would  then  feel  free  to  pass  upon  all  cases 
brought  before  them  which  involved  acts  in 
inter- State  commerce  which  are  against 
honorable  dealing. 

The  average  person  is  apt  to  think  that 
questions  of  this  character  are  important  only 
to  lawyers  and  Congressmen,  and,  while  they 
may  indirectly  concern  the  public,  are  ques- 
tions upon  which  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  the 
average  man  to  form  an  opinion.  That  is  far 
from  the  truth,  for  there  is  "almost  no  busi- 
ness man  who  is  not  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
obliged  to  meet  conditions  which  will  force 
him  to  look  to  the  doctrines  of  unfair  compe- 
tition for  protection.  It  is  only  recently  that 
business  men  have  awakened  to  the  value  of 
good  will.  Almost  the  entire  value  back  of 
many  issues  of  stock  is  good  will.  Magazine 
properties  and  other  business  concerns  are 
sold  almost  daily  for  large  sums  of  money, 
and  all  that  is  actually  transferred  is  a  name, 
a  little  office  furniture,  and  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers or  customers.  The  buyer  in  such  a 
transaction   pays   his   money  for  practically 


nothing  but  the  friendliness  of  the  public  to 
that  particular  concern.  This  good  will,  like 
many  things  of  great  value,  is  always  being 
coveted,  and  is  easily  destroyed  or  stolen,  in 
part  at  least,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
rules  of  unfair  competition  afford  practically 
the  only  means  of  protecting  it. 

Furthermore,  every  business  man  is  vitally 
interested  in  preserving  public  confidence  in 
the  reliability  and  good  faith  of  merchants. 
In  almost  every  community  of  any  size  can  be 
found  concerns  that  advertise  "  Pure  Wool," 
'*Pure  Linen,"  "Wholesale  Prices,"  **  Re- 
duced Prices,"  or  "  Direct  from  the  Manufac- 
turer," and  similar  slogans,  and  many  people 
believe  that  they  would  have  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  proving  the  strict  accuracy  of  these 
statements  as  applied  to  the  goods  they  sell  if 
they  were  called  upon  to  do  so.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  that  all  of  these  statements, 
whenever  used,  are  literally  true.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  there  is  no  sure  way  of  any 
one's  finding  out -their  truth  or  falsity.  For 
this  reason  doubts  exist  in  most  people's 
minds  as  to  the  good  faith  and  reliability  of 
the  concerns  that  make  them.  That  doubt, 
that  lack  of  confidence,  hurts  the  business, 
not  of  one,  but  of  all.  He  who  makes  these 
statements  in  good  faith  should  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  that  comes  from  his  ability  to 
offer  such  opportunities  to  the  public.  For 
the  good  of  all,  he  should  be  given  every 
legal  facility  to  expose  all  who  make  such 
claims  falsely ;  and  the  tribunal  to  which  this 
task  is  given  must  not  be  bound  by  any 
law  specifically  defining  various  unfair  acts 
upon  which  it  may  pass. 

The  questions  raised  by  this  bill  involve  a 
consideration  of  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  non-enforcement  of  our  commercial 
laws,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  such 
laws  on  our  books  to-day,  passed  by  the 
devoted  and  persistent  efforts  of  public- 
spirited  people,  that  are  almost  never  en- 
forced, and  often  their  very  existence  is  quite 
forgotten.  In  1902  Massachusetts  passed  a 
very  good  law  prohibiting  advertising  *'  which 
is  false  or  calculated  to  mislead."  In  1904 
New  York  passed  a  similar  law.  In  1911  a 
search  was  made  to  discover  what  use  had 
been  made  of  these  laws,  with  the  result 
that,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  there  had 
been  one  rather  unimportant  case  decided 
under  the  New  York  law,  and  no  case  under 
the  Massachusetts  law.  The  difficulty  was 
not  with  the  law,  but  with  our  system  of 
enforcing  criminal  laws  of  this  sort,  und'^ 
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which  the  district  attorney  must  start  and 
prosecute  all  such  actions.  A  district  attor- 
ney in  a  city  is  usually  so  overloaded  with 
work  of   far   greater  moment  and  urgency 

than  the  enforcement  of  these  commercial 
laws  that  he  has  little  time  to  devote  to 
them.  In  Germany  this  difficulty  is  over- 
come bj'  giving  to  any  person  a  right  to 
start  and  prosecute  a  private  criminal  action 
for  the  violation  of  laws  of  this  sorL  The 
public  prosecutor  may  join  in  the  case  if  he 
wishes,  but  the  individual  may  push  it  on  to 
a  decision  on  his  own  initiative. 

'J"he  question,  therefore,  may  be  fairly 
raised  whether,  if  there  is  to  be  a  considera- 
tion of  the  better  enforcement  of  commercial 
fair  dealing,  there  should  not  be  some  way  de- 
vised by  which  those  primarily  interested  in  en- 
forcing commercial  quasi-criminal  laws — viz., 
the  persons  whoare  financially  injured — should 
be  given  an  opportunity  lo  assume  the  burden 
of  prosecuting  actions  for  their  enforcement. 
If  any  such  plan  be  inaugurated,  however,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  such  changes  in 
legal  procedure  as  will  reduce  the  present 
delay  and  expense  of  litigation,  which  are 
now  severely  criticised,  and  justly  so.  Stat- 
utes are  of  little  value  in  the  absence  of  a 
quick,  simple,  and  reasonably  cheap  method 
of  enforcing  them. 

The  above  suggests  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing careful  consideradon  in  the  framing  of  this 
legislation,  not  to  defining  what  is  or  is  not 
unfair  in  business,  but  to  the  drafting  of  a 
short,  simple  law  declaring  that  all  acts  done 
in  inter-State  commerce  which  are  unfair  or 
oppressive  or  against  good  business  morals 
are  undue  restraints  of  trade  and  illegal.  It 
may  be  necessary  further  that  the  machin- 
ery of  the  courts  of  equity  be,  increased  in 
the  larger  cities,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
handle    business    promptly.     Under   sitch  a 


system  there  rnaj-  be  times  when  there  is  a 
clash  of  opinion  in  the  decisions  of  different 
courts  as  to  what  is  and  is  not  unfair  and 
oppressive,  which  will  necessitate  l^slation 
to  make  the  action  of  the  courts  uniform  the 
country  over ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  and  Stale 
equity  courts  dealing  with  cases  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  past  twenty-five  years  show  very 
few,  if  any,  important  differences  as  to 
principles. 

In  seeking  better  commercial  laws,  and 
better  enforcement  of  such  laws,  we  may  be 
most  industrious  in  passing  statutes  which 
define  what  acts  are  unfair  and  oppressive, 
but  while  our  legislative  machinery  is  grind- 
ing out  these  statutes  the  persons  against 
whom  they  are  directed  are  fully  capable  of 
inventing  an  entirely  new  programme  for 
obtaining  their  ends,  which  wilt  be  quite  as 
effective  as  the  old,  and  which  will  not  be 
included  in  the  statutes  we  pass. 

The  work  of  our  equity  courts  along  these 
lines  has  been  most  fundamental  and  scien- 
tific, and  compares  favorably  with  the  prio- 
ress made  in  foreign  countries.  To  make 
our  present  system  of  protection  of  merchants 
against  fraudulent  practices  completely  effect- 
ive seems  to  require  merely  the  removal  of 
the  difficulties  that  now  deter  equity  jut^es 
from  taking  jurisdiction  of  all  fraudulent  acts 
in  competition  which  they  are  convinced  are 
inimical  to  healthy  business  conditions,  the 
making  of  a  few  changes  in  equity  procedure 
looking  to  lessen  the  cost'  of  litigation,  and 
more  judges  where  the  courts  are  now  over- 
worked. That  done,  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  insuring  to  ourselves  that 
"  fairness  in  business  dealing  "  which  the  con- 
ditions of  the  past  few  years  seem  to  indicate, 
with  reasonable  clearness,  are  indeed  "  an 
essential  element  of  an  enduring  prosperity." 


THE    SPECTATOR 


NOT  for  a  long  time  had  it  been  borne 
in  upon  the  Spectator  how  old  he 
was  till  his  wanderings  led  him  the 
other  day  into  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  There,  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  main  floor,  in  the  wing  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  found  himself 
in  front  of  a  small  stand  covered  with  picture- 
cards  and  guide-books  and  like  temptations 
for  the  passing  tourist.  Near  by  sat  the 
proprietor,  leisurely  reading  the  news  of  the 
day  while  waiting  for  customers. 

B 

♦** Times  !*  'Star !'  Ne'  Yo'k  pape's  I"  It  was 
a  street  newsboy,  with  a  big  bundle  of  his 
wares  under  his  arni,  who  thrust  beneath  the 
Spectator's  nose  a  brace  of  the  best-known 
journals,  their  sensational  headlines  carefully 
displayed.  The  Spectator  removed  his  glasses 
and  rubbed  them  vigorously  before  looking 
about  him  to  make  sure  that  in  a  fit  of 
mental  abstraction  he  had  not  strayed  out  of 
doors  again.  Was  this,  indeed,  the  inside  of 
the  Capitol  ?  What  a  troop  of  ghosts  these 
trifling  incidents  called  in  array  before  him, 
with  the  bulky  shade  of  Thomas  Brackett 
Reed  heading  the  procession  I  It  was — let's 
confess  it  and  have  done — a  matter  of  four- 
and-twenty  years  since  Mr.  Reed,  elected 
Speaker  by  the  Republican  Representatives 
who  came  in  with  Harrison's  elevation  to  the 
Presidency,  resolved  to  rid  the  Capitol  of  its 
character  as  a  house  of  (small)  merchandise. 
Buying  and  selling,  he  declared,  should  not 
go  on  with  any  more  freedom  in  its  public 
passageways  than  in  its  committee-rooms  or 
on  the  floors  of  its  two  great  chambers.  The 
home  of  Congress  was  thenceforward  to  be 
a  temple  of  legislation  and  not  a  market  or  a 

country  fair. 

E9 

The  Spectator  remembers  these  facts  so 
vividly  because  he  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, and  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Capitol, 
when  Speaker  Reed  undertook  his  task  as  a 
rubbish-remover.  Not  even  the  old  Dutch- 
woman on  the  box  of  patent  cleanser  attacks 
her  dirty  corners  with  more  vim  than  the  new 
Speaker  did  the  sordid  host  of  stands  and 
show-cases,  racks  and  counters  and  shelves, 
which  had,  by  a  process  of  gradual  and  noise- 
less encroachment,  intrenched  themselves  in 
the  passages,  not  only  so  narrowing  them  as  to 
cripple  sadly  their  usefulness  as  a  thorough- 


fare, but  furnishing  snug  harbors  for  vermin, 
and  collecting  and  dispensing  more  and  more 
filth  with  every  rise  in  the  daily  tide  of  sight- 
seers. Here  was  one  woman  with  a  hawk- 
like visage  and  a  foreign  accent  who  besought 
the  passer-by  to  purchase,  of  course  at  a 
fancy  figure,  anything  in  the  line  of  miscella- 
nies that  he  might  be  disposed  to  carry  away, 
from  an  American  flag  or  a  papier-mach^  ink- 
stand to  a  gilt  match-safe  or  an  alpaca  um- 
brella. Farther  on  were  cane  bazaars  ;  photo- 
graph and  tintype  racks ;  book-stalls  ;  desks 
at  which  one  could  have  a  dozen  visiting- 
cards  written  in  a  copperplate  hand  and 
adorned  with  flourishes  to  suit  the  most  ex- 
acting taste ;  flower  and  candy  and  fruit 
tables ;  cigar  and  tobacco  booths ;  and 
counters  across  which  you  could  help  yourself 
to  a  slice  of  any  kind  of  pie,  to  be  eaten  from 
the  fingers  on  the  spot,  and  washed  down 
with  a  mysterious  liquid  labeled  milk,  poured 
from  a  dingy  tin  can  into  a  cloudy  glass 
tumbler.  It  was  more  than  the  menial  labor- 
ers in  the  building  could  do  to  keep  the  floors 
reasonably  cleared  of  the  scraps  of  paper, 
cigar  stumps,  crushed  morsels  of  pie  and 
candy,  apple  cores  and  banana  peels  ;  and  on 
rainy  days,  when  dripping  umbrellas  added 
their  contribution  to  the  general  messiness,  a 
trip  through  the  Capitol  was  made  only  at 
the  cost  of  soiled  garments. 

B 

Thither  came  the  Czar  with  his  ukase  of 
disestablishment.  The  souvenir  woman  waxed 
pathetic  and  the  pie-man  profane,  and  they 
and  the  cigar  dealer  and  the  rest  rushed  to 
their  respective  Congressmen  for  defense 
against  the  Reed  decree.  The  Congressmen 
in  their  turn  besieged  Reed.  His  answer 
was  that  the  whole  crowd  of  petty  merchants 
were  intruders ;  that  if  they  pretended  to 
have  any  concessions  to  establish  themselves 
in  business  in  a  building  which  belonged  to 
the  public  and  was  dedicated  to  public  uses, 
they  must  have  obtained  their  insignia  of 
privilege  unlawfully  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion given  to  some  one  who  had  no  right  to 
traffic  in  such  things ;  and  if  they  had  no 
licenses  or  other  color  of  right,  there  was 
nothing  to  discuss ;  out  they  must  go,  and  at 
once.  So  the  Sergeant-at-arms  was  instructed 
to  eject  everybody  who  was  engaged  in  trade 
in  the  corridors,  to  disregard  all  attempts  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf,  and  to  come  to  the 
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Speaker's  room,  and   there  exclusively,  for 
his  further  orders. 

B 

The  crusade  for  cleanliness  was  a  success. 
Van-loads  of  knickknacks  and  edibles  passed 
one  day  down  the  streets  leading  from  the 
Capitol ;  a  gang  of  charwomen  fell  to  before 
the  next  morning  and  rendered  at  least 
broom-clean  the  places  recently  occupied  by 
the  hucksters ;  the  itinerant  newsboys  were 
banished  to  the  porticoes  ;  and  even  the  pro- 
fessional guides,  who  formerly  had  run  riot 
in  their  too  insistent  attentions  to  strangers, 
were  put  under  discipline  and  made  a  respon- 
sible body.  The  reform  presently  spread  into 
other  channels.  Among  the  places  it  invaded 
was  the  crypt  in  the  basement,  under  the  big 
dome,  which  was  originally  planned  as  a 
repository  for  the  body  of  George  Washing- 
ton, but  had  degenerated  in  the  later  years 
into  a  storage-vault  for  all  the  disused  junk 
about  the  premises — paintings  offered  to 
Congress  that  had  never  been  unboxed, 
chandeliers  that  had  given  way  to  more  mod- 
ern fixtures,  odds  and  ends  of  statuary,  old 
chests  and  cabinets,  unhinged  doors,  dis- 
carded cloak-room  racks,  and  whatever  of 
like  character  had  been  filling  coveted  space 
elsewhere.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  offi- 
cial architect  of  the  Capitol,  all  this  trash  was 
cleared  away  and  the  crypt  restored,  if  not 
to  its  first  sepulchral  purpose,  at  least  to  its 
pristine  decency.  There  were  croakers  in 
those  days  who  prophesied  that  the  job  of 
putting  the  Capitol  to  rights  would  prove  too 
huge  for  any  human  being  to  carry  through ; 
but  human  beings  did  carry  it  through,  and 
most  of  the  observers  of  the  miracle  believed 
that  conditions  would  never  drop  back  again 
to  their  old  level.  It  is  safe  to  say  now  that 
they  never  will,  by  one  big  slump. 

B 

But  it  is  not  a  big  slump  that  is  most  to  be 
dreaded  in  such  a  case  ;  it  is  the  insidious 
intrusion  of  the  wrong  things,  *'  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little."  The  man  who  sells 
picture-cards  and  guide-books  has  lately  found 
a  spot  on  which  to  plant  his  table  and  set 
up  his  rack  ;  and  undoubtedly  behind  him 
to-day,  watching  to  learn  whether  he  is  going 
to  be  turned  out  or  to  stay,  are  crouching  the 
souvenir  woman  and  the  flower  girl,  the  cigar- 
vender  and  the  purveyor  of  pastry,  and  all 
the  long  retinue  of  dealers  in  this  and  that 
id  the  other  variety  of  small  wares.  In  his 
roll    through   the   building   the    Spectator 


encountered  only  one  newsboy  ;  but  the 
undisturbed  presence  of  that  one  means  that 
the  bars  have  been  let  down  a  little  way,  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  of  his 
competitors  are  agile  enough  or  bold  enough 
to  vault  the  lowered  barrier.  It  was  by  just 
such  advances  that,  m  old  timesT  the  work 
was  done  which  it  took  the  sturdy  blows  of 
*'  Tom  '*  Reed  to  undo. 


Possibly  the  Spectator  is  too  much  of  a 
fogy.  It  may  be  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  world's  growing  sensitiveness  to  the 
demands  of  individual  freedom,  he  ought  to 
welcome  any  signs  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  in 
the  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Capitol.  If  a  man  who  visits  that  edifice 
wishes  to  smoke  or  chew  tobacco,  why  should 
he  not  have  a  means  of  replenishing  his  sup- 
ply without  making  a  special  trip  for  the 
purpose  ?  If  a  woman  is  impressed  by  the 
beauty  show  in  Statuary  Hall,  and  wishes  to 
send  her  friends  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
little  Washingtons  and  big  Aliens,  marble 
Willards  and  bronze  Livingstons,  grouped  in 
one  semicircle,  why  should  she  not  be  able 
to  buy  her  picture  without  going  out  of  doors 
in  search  of  it  .^  As  for  umbrel  j — well,  a 
party  of  tourists  might  enter  under  a  blue 
sky  and  depart  in  a  blinding  storm.  And 
when  it  comes  to  pie  and  milk,  why  pay  ten 
cents  a  portion  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
a  room  and  at  a  table,  and  being  served  with 
dishes,  knives,  and  forks,  when  nature  made 
the  human  animal  capable  of  standing  upright 
and  equipped  him  with  hands  and  fingers — 
and  when  five  cents  will  command  as  large  a 
quantity  of  provender  as  ten  ? 

B 

Let  every  reader  settie  these  nice  ques- 
tions for  himself  ;  the  Spectator  has  per- 
formed his  function  when  he  has  rung  the 
alarm  for  those  to  heed  who  will.  If  the 
people  at  large,  who  own  the  Capitol,  and 
ought  to  have  the  last  word  as  to  what  shall 
go  on  therein,  wish  to  see  its  vacant  spaces 
occupied  once  more  by  the  squatters  whom 
Mr.  Reed  drove  out  of  them  by  force  a  score 
of  years  ago,  so  be  it.  If,  however,  they 
prefer  the  clean,  dignified,  orderly  conditions 
which  generally  have  prevailed  since  his  cru- 
sade, they  had  better  let  the  present  Congress 
hear  from  them  without  delay,  so  that  the 
menace  of  deterioration  may  be  dispelled  by 
nipping  the  first  adverse  developments  in  the 
bud. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  RAILWAYS^ 

The  name  of  Howard  Elliott  is  just  now 
on  the  lips  of  many  people.  For  thirty-odd 
years  his  railway  experience  was  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Recently  he  became  President 
and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company,  at  present  the  most  talked 
about  of  companies. 

But  Mr.  Elliott  is  more  than  this.  He  is 
also  an  instructor  in  railway  economics,  as 
any  one  may  see  who  takes  up  his  just-pub- 
lished volume.  It  comprises  eight  addresses 
which  have  been  valued  by  Mr.  Elliott's 
friends.  Taken  together,  the  addresses 
make  a  book  useful  to  any  one  who  would 
learn  about  the  latter-day  transportation 
situation  in  the  United  States  as  it  affects 
the  farmer,  the  banker,  the  passenger,  the 
shipper,  the  railway  employee,  the  public  in 
general. 

Of  course  Mr.  Elliott  presents  the  railway 
side  of  the  transportation  problem,  and  of 
course,  as  an  honest  trustee  of  other  peo- 
ple's property,  he  wants  to  see  increased 
cailway  earnings.  On  another  page  Mr. 
H.  F.  Porter  gives  some  reasons  why  railway 
rates  should  not  be  raised.  Mr.  Elliott,  on 
the  other  hand,  wants  to  see  rates  raised ; 
but  in  dwelling  upon  this  Mr.  Elliott  also 
has  broad  considerations  in, mind,  namely, 
that  the  country  cannot  attain  its  best  growth 
unless  the  people  can  be  made  to  see  the 
necessity  of  adequate  and  safe  transporta- 
tion, together  with  the  imp)Ossibility  of  obtain- 
ing it  unless  enough  money  is  earned  to 
pay  approximately  the  same  return  to  the 
investor  as  is  received  by  investors  in  other 
classes  of  business  in  the  same  territor>'. 

To  this  end  Mr.  Elliott  would  encourage 
friendly  relations  and  friendly  discussion  with 
the  public  rather  than  have  constant  friction. 
As  he  says,  through  lack  of  complete  infor- 
mation about  railways  there  has  arisen  some 
antagonism  toward  them.  On  the  .one  hand, 
there  is  a  critical  public  ;  on  the  other,  there 
are  railways  "struggling  with  forces  which 
are  causing  rates  to  remain  stationary  or  to 
decline,  causing  wages  to  rise  or  to  remain 
stationary,  bringing  demands  from  a  pros- 
perous   people   for    increasingly    expensive 
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facilities  and  service,  and  causing  taxation  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  rate."  These  four  forces, 
as  Mr.  Elliott  acutely  points  out,  are  all  at 
work  reducing  the  margin  between  income 
and  outgo.  Of  course  they  make  it  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  owners  of  railway 
properties  to  keep  their  lines  in  suitable  con- 
dition and  to  obtain  a  proper  return.  Mr. 
Ellliott  admits  that  railway  officers  have  been 
less  active  than  they  should  have  been  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  public.  He  de- 
clares that  railway  owners,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees should  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  public  and 
to  give  full  information  about  the  railway 
business.  There  is  plenty  of  information 
ready  to  hand ;  indeed,  "  no  form  of  business 
in  the  United  States  is  conducted  so  openly, 
and  in  none  are  the  facts  and  figures  so 
available." 

Like  all  other  railway  presidents,  Mr. 
Elliott  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  all 
important  questions  but  one  the  railway 
owner  is  directed  by  acts  of  Congress  and  by 
State  Legislatures,  and  by  the  orders  of 
commissions  and  bureaus.  The  one  ques- 
tion in  which  he  has  full  say  is  that  of  find- 
ing the  money  to  pay  the  bills !  In  order  to 
make  clear  what  this  interference  with  the 
details  of  management  really  means,  Mr. 
Elliott  gives  the  following  illustration  : 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  some  men  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  hauling  freight  of  all 
kinds  from  the  water-front  to  the  various  parts 
of  a  citv.  The  owners  and  chief  managers  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  to  deliver  coal,  merchan- 
dise, and  other  freight  promptly  and  cheaply, 
though  every  pound  must  be  hauled  with  aim- 
culty  over  slippery  streets  and  up  heavy  grades. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  large  number  oi  men  ap- 
pear ancl  begin  to  tell  the  owners  and  managers 
now  to  run  their  business.  None  of  these  men 
have  j^ny  financial  interest  in  the  business  of 
transporting  merchandise  by  wagon,  and  few 
of  them  have  any  practical  knowledge  of  it. 

One  man  says,  "  I  have  been  looking  at  yrour 
wagons,  and  their  beds  are  not  the  right  height 
from  the  ground,  and  you  must  change  them. 
I  notice  also  that  the  steps  are  put  on  wrong 
and  the  buckles  of  your  harnesses  are  not  of  the 
right  character.     You  must  fix  these  things."     -* 

Another  man  says,  "The  lanterns  your  team- 
sters carry  are  not  suitable.  You  must  buy  a 
much  more  expensive  kind  and  see  that  they 
are  carried  whether  they  are  needed  or  not." 

Another  says,  "  You  must  not  use  a  certain 
lead  horse  any  more  because  he  is  not  suited  to 
the  business. 

Another  says,  **  I  noticed  that  you  were  car- 
rying a  calf  on  one  of  your  wagons.     In  such 
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cases  you  must  ^et  your  wagon  from  the  water- 
front to  destination  within  one  hour,  and  it  must 
be  moved  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  ten  miles 
per  hour/' 

Another  says,  "  In  our  part  of  the  city  your 
wagons  must  not  move  faster  than  four  miles 
an  hour,  and  you  must  stop  them  at  every  street 
crossing." 

Another  says,  "  The  city  authorities  have 
decided  that  you  must  reduce  all  your  charges 
twenty-five  per  cent." 

And  still  another  says,  "  I  represent  a  com- 
mittee that  has  decided  that  your  sheds  and 
bams  are  not  of  the  right  type,  and  you  must 
tear  them  down  and  build  new  ones." 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  stablemen  and  others 
have  come  to  the  managers  and  owners  saying ' 
that  they  have  decided  not  to  do  any  more  work 
unless  their  pay  is  increased   twenty-five  per 
cent 

Naturally  the  owners  and  their  managers  are 
somewhat  confused  and  discouraged. 

It  is  a  grave  question,  claims  Mr.  Elliott, 
whether  the  railways  can  continue  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people  and  be  the  eflfi- 
cient  instruments  that  they  should  be  if,  while 
they  are  owned  by  private  individuals,  in  all 
important   matters   of   management    except 


Royal  Spain  of  To-Day.     By  Tryphosa  Bates 
Batcheller.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.    |5. 

Mrs.  Batcheller  has  followed  her  handsome 
volume  on  Italy  with  a  somewhat  similar  volume 
on  Spain.  The  book  bears  many  evidences  of 
royal  patronage  and  approval — on  its  brilliant 
cover  with  the  coat  of  arms,  in  its  text,  and 
in  its  portraits.  It  is  principally  an  account 
of  a  motor  trip  through  Spain  in  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Batcheller  were  accompanied  by  the 
Infanta  Eulalia.  There  is  also  an  account  of  a 
short  trip  in  Portugal,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Batcheller  were  royally  entertained.  Indeed, 
no  small  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  im- 
pressions of  royal  persons.  Fortunately,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  are  persons  of 
marked  individuality,  who  have  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  at  large  as  conscientious 
and  also  as  gracious  rulers.  The  narrative  is 
not  lacking  in  descriptions,  but  it  is  largely  a 
personal  record  written  with  enthusiasm. 

Open  Road   (The).     By  E.   V.  Lucas.     Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    tS. 

Among  recent  collections  of  verse  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas's  "  The  Open  Road  "  has  secured  a  popu- 
larity gratifying  to  all  lovers  of  good  poetry. 
It  is  reported  that  it  has  passed  through  twenty 
editions  in  England  and  through  more  than 
twelve  editions  in  this  country.  There  is,  there- 
fore, ample  justification  for  its  production  in 
rather  portentous  form— portentous  in  size 
and  weight.  Originally  "  The  Open  Road  "  was 
a  companionable  book  which  one  could  take 
about  with  him.     In  this  form  it  is  a  handsome 


finance  they  are  practically  directed  by  Gov- 
ernmental authority.     He  adds  : 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
that  there  should  not  be  supervision  and  regu- 
lation of  the  great  public  service  corporations. 
...  I  do,  however,  want  to  make  a  plea  that, 
coupled  with  restraint  and  control,  there  should 
be  protection  to  the  owners  of  the  securities. 
The  commissions,  both  State  and  National, 
naturally  feel  the  great  pressure  of  the  millions 
of  users  of  the  railroads  for  reduced  rates  and 
increased  facilities.  ...  I  believe  that  the  com- 
missioners, who  have  such  great  powers,  realize 
their  responsibility  to  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erties as  well  as  to  the  users. 

Do  they  ?  With  Mr.  Elliott,  we  too  think 
they  do.  A.t  any  rate,  the  fine  thing  about 
this  book,  and  the  fine  thing  about  Mr.  Elli- 
ott's railway  management  everywhere,  is  the 
spirit  which  he  has  put  into  both.  It  is  an 
eminently  cooperative  attitude  and  spirit,  as 
was  recently  specially  shown  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  labor  troubles  on  the  New  Haven 
road,  and  as  is  being  shown  in  Mr.  Elliott's 
earnest  endeavor  to  rehabilitate  that  great 
system. 


volume  for  the  library,  and  offers  some  compen- 
sation for  its  bulk  by  its  large  page  and  its  very 
clear  type.  Landscapes  have  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Shepperson. 

Markets  for  the  People.     By   T.   W.    Sullivan. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.25. 

A  thoughtful  treatment  of  a  vexed  question 
from  the  consumer*s  standpoint  is  worth  our 
attention.  The  author  has  devoted  several 
years,  here  and"  abroad,  to  the  study  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  he  writes  clearly  and  sensibly. 

Read  the  chapter  on  "  Co-operation  in  Amer- 
ica," and  note  the  list  of  hindrances  that  he 
finds.  Read  the  descriptive  histories  of  city 
markets  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  and  note 
the  way  the  street  vender,  the  costermonger,  is 
regarded  by  this  expert  observer.  Mr.  Sullivan 
advocates  ambulant  street  vending,  free  to  all 
comers,  regulated  only  by  necessary  hygienic 
and  social  laws ;  open  street  markets,  held  for  a 
few  stated  hours,  in  the  most  convenient  quar- 
ters in  New  York,  free  to  all  venders;  and 
the  use  of  modem  methods  in  existing  public 
markets— auctioning,  licensing  market  commis- 
sion men,  selling  by  sample,  ordering  from 
producers  for  direct  delivery,  and  encouraging 
the  attendance  of  local  producers.  . 

Stories  of  the  British  Empire,  for  Young  Folks 
and  Busy  Polks.    By  Agnes  Maule  Machar.  William 

Briggs,  T£)ronto. 

Into  this  handy  volume — two  volumes  in  one 
— the  author  has  packed  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion told  in  an  interesting  way  and  characterized 
by  a  liberal  but  non-parti.san  spirit     It  will  be 
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found  readable  by  and  useful  for  busy  folks  as 
well  as  young  folks  whether  busy  or  not. 

History  of  Germany  (A).  By  H.  E.  Marshall. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York.    $2.50. 

Readers  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Marshall's 
histories  in  story  form  for  children  will  welcome 
this  volume. 

Germany's  story  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and,  out- 
side of  school-books,  this  is  the  first  simple 
liistory  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  English 
language.  This  is  reason  enough  for  its  being. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  little  use  trying  to 
change  radically  the  opinions  of  adults;  the 
point  is  to  get  hold  of  the  children,  and  in 
teaching  them  to  understand  that  the  deeds  of 
heroism,  chivalry,  and  devotion  to  high  ideals 
do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  history  of  their 
own  country  we  are  taking  a  long  step  toward 
the  attainment  of  that  universal  peace  for  which 
the  world  is  striving.  As  an  eminent  English 
statesman  recently  said :  "  It  is  the  influence  of 
real  knowledge  that  alone  can  dispel  the  clouds 
of  suspicion  and  set  us  free  from  the  burden  of 
preparing  against  attacks  that  are,  in  truth,  con- 
templated by  none  of  us.** 

This  history  begins  with  the  legendary  lore 
of  Germany,  and  ends  by  introducing  the  pres- 
ent Emperor,  William  1 1 .  The  print  is  unusually 
clear,  and  there  are  a  number  of  interesting 
illustrations  in  color. 

Orient  Question  To-Day  and  To-Morrow  (The). 
By  Stephan  Lazar  Lazarovich-H rebel ianovich,  Prince. 
Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.25. 

In  his  "  Servian  People  **  Prince  Lazarovlch 
has  already  instructed  us  in  interesting  detail.  In 
his  present  volume  he  gives  us  more  instruction. 
It  would  be  more  immediately  available  had  the 
book  been  provided  with  an  index.  The  infor- 
mation has  an  added  interest  because  it  is 
applied  -to  the  present  Balkan  question.  In  its 
ultimate  analysis,  this  question,  affirms  our 
author,  atfects  not  alone  Servians,  Bulgars, 
Greeks,  Turks ;  it  also  affects  Germans,  Eng- 
lishmen, Russians.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
recent  conflicts  in  the  Balkans  grew  out  of  the 
efforts  of  the  peoples  there  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  and  to  reconstitute 
some  of  the  territory  which  once  belonged 
to  them.  If  this  be  its  local  aspect,  so 
called,  the  problem  has  an  international  as- 
pect also.  For  its  solution,  affirms  Prince 
Lazarovich,  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
development  of  transportation  and  trade  from 
the  Occident  to  the  Orient.  As  he  cleverly 
adds :  "  At  the  base  of  every  real  revolution  is  a 
loaf  of  bread — and  commerce  is  a  latent  state 
of  war.** 

The  present  volume  sheds  light  on  inter- 
national economics  regarding  the  Balkans  in 
general  and  Servia  in  particular,  especially  in 
the  domain  of  transportation.  Prince  Lazaro- 
vich speaks  again  of  his  Danube-i4£gean  Canal 


project.  In  connection  with  the  central  Euro- 
pean waterway  systems,  this  would  form  a  con- 
tinuous and  direct  water  route  from  the  North 
and  Baltic  Seas  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  so 
to  the  Orient..  The  water  route  thus  made 
possible  between  Occident  and  Orient  would, 
so  far  as  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  concerned, 
lie  within  the  north-to-south  valleys  from  the 
Danube  to  the  yEgean  Sea.  Through  them  a 
railway  already  runs  from  Belgrade,  the  Servian 
capital  on  the  Danube,  to  Salonika,  the  princi- 
pal port  on  the  -/Egean.  This  canal  would  com- 
plete the  central  European  inland  water  systems 
and  would  greatly  shorten  the  trade  water  route 
between  the  Suez  Canal  and .  the  ports  of 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg. 
As  our  author  says,  the  gain  by  Servia  of  a 
port  on  the  yEgean  Sea  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  that  country,  both  as  regards 
national  defense  and  as  regards  economic  devel- 
opment. We  agree  with  Prince  Lazarovich 
that,  with  the  completion  of  the  Danube-^gean 
Canal  and  the  possession  of  the  hinterland^ 
Servia  should  certainly  have  an  y£gean  port 
through  which  much  of  the  commerce  to  cen- 
tral Europe  would  pass. 

Christina  of  Denmark,  Ducheas  of  Milan  and 
Lorraine,  xsaa-isoo.  By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Ady). 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $6. 

Mrs.  Ady  (Julia  Cartwright)  has  published 
admirable  biographies  of  Italian  women — of 
Beatrice  and  Isabelle  d'Este.  She  now  gives 
us  the  biography  of  another  Italian  woman — 
Italian  by  adoption. 

At  the  remarkably  youthful  age  of  fourteen 
Christina  of  Denmark  became  Duchess  of  Milan. 
She  was  a  widow  before  she  was  sixteen.  Then 
came  her  adventure  with  Henry  V I.I  I  of  England. 
Many  who  have  looked  at  Holbein*s  "  Christina  " 
in  the  National  Gallery  in  London  have  never 
known  that  Henry  ordered  the  painting  when 
he  was  considering  making  Christina  his  wife — 
that  is  to  say,*the  fourth  Queen  in  succession  to 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Jane 
Seymour.  When  the  Duchess  of  Milan  was  first 
suggested  to  Henry  VIII  as  a  possible  mate,  the 
negotiations  were  similar  to  the  average  royal 
matrimonial  alliance,  and  it  was  during  them 
that  Henry  ordered  the  Holbein  portrait.  But 
after  Holbein  painted  that  portrait  the  case 
became  different.  Henry  fell  in  love  with  the 
picture.  He  vowed  that  he  would  have  the 
Duchess  even  if  she  came  to  him  without  a 
farthing.  And  he  failed.  To  know  just  how 
and  why  he  failed  Mrs.  Ady*s  book  should  be 
consulted. 

She  tells  the  story  simply.  We  have  as  a 
result  of  careful  study  a  portrait,  from  the 
original  .sources, of  the  Duchess  of  Milan  which 
fascinates  us  somewhat  as  Holbein's  fascinated 
Henry.  While  Mrs.  Ady  recounts  in  interest- 
ing detail  many  other  adventures,  of  all  the 
various  periods  of  Chri.stina's  life  the  one  mo^ 
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to  challenge  attention  is  that  when,  as  a  very 
youthful  widow,  hers  was  a  peculiarly  pathetic 
figure.     Mrs.  Ady  says : 

From  the  moment  of  the  Duke's  death  her  good  sense 
and  discretion  won  golden  opinions  from  the  gray-headed 
statesmen  around  her.  The  Senators  and  Ambassadors 
were  deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  this  Princess,  whose 
heavy  mourning  and  widow's  weeds  contrasted  strangely 
with  her  extreme  youth.  The  dignity  and  grace  of  her 
bearing  charmed  them  still  more,  and  all  tibe  Milanese 
asked  was  to  keep  their  Duchess  among  them. 

One  is  glad  to  think  that  such  a  woman  did 
not  become  another  sacrifice  at  the  marriage 
altar  of  Henry  VIII,  but  that  the  ghosts  of 
Henry's  wronged  wives  came  between  him  and 
Christina. 

Self-Realization :    An  Outline  of  Ethics.     By 

Henry  W.  Wright.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Professor  Wright's  contribution  to  ethical 
theory  may  perhaps  be  best  characterized  as  a 
somewhat  over-elaborated  but  on  the  whole 
highly  successful  attempt  to  synthesize  the  mu- 
tually supplementary  truths  developed  by  those 
opposing  schools  of  thought,  the  idealists  and  the 
realists.  As  he  views  it,  the  moral  ideal,  the 
highest  good,  is  defined  as  self-realization,  with 
reference  to  Uie  "  self,'*  the  personality,  regarded 
not  as  an  entity  of  merely  individual  interests 
but  as  having  social  and  universal  aspects  which 
must  be  recognized  in  all  efforts  at  complete 
self-realization.  The  consideration  of  these 
various  aspects,  of  the  ends  involved,  and  of 
the  means  whereby  these  ends  may  best  be 
attained  occupies  the  remainder  of  Professor 
Wright's  thoughful,  helpful,  and  stimulating 
book. 

Across  Unknown  South  America.  By  A.  Henry 
Savage- Lan dor.  In  2  vols.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.    |10. 

Mr.  Savage- Landor  is  well  known  as  a  daring 
explorer  in  Asia  and  Africa,  although  his  accu- 
racy as  a  narrator  has  been  called  in  question. 

The  present  work  acquaints  us  with  his  recent 
exploration  in  South  America.  He  started  out 
to  see  an  almost  entirely  unvisited  region  of 
Brazil.  His  journey  occupied  eighteen  months 
and  he  traveled  nearly  fourteen  thousand  miles ; 
it  was  often  one  of  privations ;  for  instance,  for 
sixteen  days  the  party  ran  short  of  provisions. 

Despite  the  author's  cocksure  manner  and 
his  bumptious  and  bombastic  style,  the  vol- 
umes are  readable  and  informative.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  work  lies,  of  course,  in  its 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  geography ; 
we  also  have  the  author's  notion  of  how  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  as  we  know  it,  came  to  be. 
Another  feature  of  the  work  lies  in  its  indication 
of  the  commercial  possibilities  in  the  region  trav- 
ersed by  the  author.  He  reports  concerning  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  pasture  lands,  the  mineral 
and  rubber  resources,  and  the  fruit  yield. 

The  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  work,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  account  of  the  Indian  savages 


of  central  Brazil.  Mr.  Savage- Landor  is  the  first 
white  man,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  come  into 
close  touch  with  those  savages.  He  sets  down 
their  habits  and  customs  and  weird  supersti- 
tions in  extremely  interesthig  detail.  Even 
more  entertaining  is  the  story  of  how  he  con- 
ciliated their  ferocity  and  ultimately  became 
friendly  with  them. 

The  illustrations  add  much  to  the  vivacious 
and  graphic  but  too  flamboyant  text  Mr. 
Savage- Landor  went  from  Brazil  into  Peru, 
across  the  Andes,  and  returned  to  Rio  by  way 
of  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Argentina. 

Philosophy  of  Art  (The).  By  Edward  Howard 
Griggs.    B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.    |1.50. 

Professor  Griggs  has  long  been  preaching 
about  literature,  philosophy,  and  art,  and  his 
latest  book  carries  on  his  general  princi  pies.  He 
shows  us  what  art  is,  how  it  comes  out  of  the 
life  of  man,  and  what  specific  function  each  of 
the  great  ideal  arts  fulfills  in  its  relation  to  the 
human  spirit.  Then  he  deplores  certain  pre- 
vailing misconceptions  concerning  art — ^for  in- 
stance, that  it  is  a  dispensable  luxury,  or  that  it 
must  carry  a  moral  lesson. 

The  author  is  at  his  best  when  he  speaks 
of  the  unity  of  the  arts.  His  illustrative 
material  is  ample,  as,  for  instance :  '*  Where 
song  is  at  its  best,  both  poetry  and  music 
are  given  so  that  the  ideas  of  the  poem 
are  definitely  associated  with  the  series  of 
emotional  states  aroused  by  the  music.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this  composite 
art  is  Schumann's  *Frauenliebe  und  Leben,' 
written  to  the  poem  of  *  Chamisso.' " 

No  one,  we  believe,  can  read  such  a  volume  as 
this  without  feeling  anew  the  intimate  relation  of 
the  arts  to  one  another,  and  what  specific  func- 
tion each  fulfills  in  relation  to  the  human  spirit 

Mountains  About  Williarostown  (The).  By 
Georse  Lansing  Raymond.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    $2. 

Lovers  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  are  apt  to  re- 
gard WilHamstown  as  the  center  of  that  region. 
This  is  natural,  as  the  mountains  about  Wil- 
Hamstown are  higher  than  any  other  in  the 
county.  This  well-illustrated  volume  [will  be  a 
pleasant  souvenir  to  those  who  have  visited  the 
region,  and  especially  to  all  graduates  of  Williams 
College.  To  those  who  do  not  know  the  Berk- 
shires  the  volumes  serve  the  good  purpose  of 
introducing  to  them  Greylock,  Berlin  Mountain, 
West  Mountain,  Ford's  Glen,  and  other  places. 

Christian  Approach  to  Social  Morality  (The). 
Three  Lectures  by  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  on  "  The 
Consecration  of  the  Affections  and  Report  of  the 
Commissions  on  Social  Morality."  National  Boaxd, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  United  States 
of  America. 

We  have  never  seen  so  much  common  sense 
on  this  delicate  and  difficult  subject  compressed 
into  so  small  a  compass  as  in  this  book  of  Dr. 
Cabot^s.  We  commend  it  to  teachers,  parents, 
and  clergymen. 
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OUR   GERMAN  CITIZENS 

The  German  immigrants  form  the  largest 
and  most  important  element  from  the  European 
Continent.  There  are  to-day  15,000,000  people 
of  German  stock  in  the  United  States.  Can  we 
marvel  that  the  patriots  of  the  Fatherland 
lament  the  loss  of  this  enormous  number  of  fel- 
low-countrymen, who,  had  they  gone  to  Austra- 
lia or  Brazil  or  Argentina,  might  have  built  up 
a  future  great  German  state?  Here  in  the 
United  States  they  are  lost  to  Germany  and 
Germanism.  No  elements  of  the  foreign  popu- 
lation here  in  our  country  are  more  eager 
than  the  Germans  to  learn  the  English  language 
or  readier  to  denationalize  themselves  and 
become  patriotic  Americans.  No  mistake  would 
be  greater  than  to  think  of  most  of  the  children 
of  German  parents  in  the  United  States  as  for- 
eigners. Not  only  do  the  great  majority  of 
them  speak  English  rather  than  German  by 
preference,  but  many  avoid  the  language  of  their 
fathers,  and  some  are  even  ashamed  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly they  all  deem  themselves  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican. Another  evidence  of  their  denationalization 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  to- 
day German  schools  and  newspapers  are  declin- 
ing in  numbers  and  German-American  literature 
has  taken  no  deep  root.  A  recent  German 
writer  says:  ** German- Americanism  has  only 
a  present,  but  no  future/*  Some  wise  men  have 
figured  out  that  it  takes  three  generations  to  be- 
come thoroughly  American.  But  facts  are  facts. 
The  children  bom  of  German,  Dutch,  Scandi- 
navian, Irish,  Scotch,  or  English  parents  are  as 
American  as  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims. 
This  is  the  rule ;  of  course  there  are  exceptions . 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  W.  F.  ASEMISSEN. 

[The  same  rule  applies  to  Germans  in  Brazil, 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  his  article  in 
The  Outlook  for  January  24.— The  Editors.] 

SHALL   THE    RAILWAY    BB   ALLOWED   TO 
RAISE    RATES? 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  raising  the  rail- 
way rates,  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  and 
correlated  effort  to  force  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  into  acceding  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  railways.  I  hope  it  will  stand  firm 
and  instead  force  the  railways  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gramme of  economizing  along  efficiency  lines. 
So  far  they  have  shown  little  disposition  to 
move  in  this  direction,  and  they  won*t  while 
there  is  hope  in  their  minds  of  being  able  to 
bully  the  Government  into  approving  a  horizon- 
tal rate  raise.  First  let  them  show  that  they 
are  earnestly  seeking  to  apply  the  well-known 
principles  of  economic  arrangement  developed 
by  Taylor,  Emerson,  Gantt,  Franklin, and  others, 
and  then  we  will  be  willing  to  grant  them  the 


right  they  now  would  compel — if  indeed  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  ask  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  will  be.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  decrease  then  will  be  in  order. 

Louis  Brandeis,  in  the  famous  hearing  of  the 
Shippers  versus  the  Railroads,  before  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  in  1911,  produced 
the  testimony  through  Harrington  Emerson  that, 
conservatively  speaking,  the  railways  are  losing 
a  million  dollars  a  day  through  inefficiencies  in 
operation  that  are  easily  remediable.  This 
statement  was  pooh-poohed  by  the  railway  men 
very  generally,  and  it  is  still  very  generally  pooh- 
poohed  by  them,  though  no  one  has  come  forth 
with  figures  to  prove  the  impracticability  of  Mr. 
Emerson*s  statement. 

One  million  dollars  a  day  is  indeed  conserva- 
tive. Twice  that  would  still  be  a  moderate  esti- 
mate of  the  possible  saving.  For,  let  us  look 
at  these  figures.  The  total  expenses  of  the  rail- 
ways annually  are  approximately  12,800,000,000. 
The  genesis  of  this  is  as  follows : 

1.— For  all  materials  and  supplies  for  oper- 
ation      $600,000,000 

2.— For  total  pay-roll,  about 1 ,200,000,000 

3. — For  interest,  taxes,  and  insurance  on  a 

valuation  of  $  16,000,000,000 1 ,000.000,00^, 

Total 112,800,000,000 

These  are  actual.  If  reasonable  standards  of 
efficiency  were  enforced,  the  following  would  be 
the  figures : 

Item  1.— Efficiency  in  purchase  and  use  of 
materials  and  supplies  whenever  checked 
up  accurately  always  has  been  less  than 
50%.    Butassume70% $420,000.0i» 

Item  2.— Efficiency  of  labor  whenever 
checked  up  on  a  large  scale  as  to  a  whole 
class  has  not  exceeded  60%.  But  assume 
80% 960,000,0(W 

Item  3.— By  underwriting  railway  indebted- 
ness the  interest  buiden  could  easily  be 
lowered  1%  and  the  present  capital  ex- 
tingubhed  in  40  years.  This  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  if  it  realized  its  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  its  power 920,000,000 

Possible  total  expense »2,X)(M)Of>,or«)  . 

Actual  toUl  expense 2,800,00(),f>  - 1 

Present  annual  loss SOO.OO* \.m » 

Present  daily  loss I,37U,(A» 

For  these  figures  I  am  indebted  to  Harring- 
ton Emerson. 

When  we  are  able  to  get  at  such  facts  as 
these,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  afford  to  stand 
firm  in  our  refusal  to  approve  an  arbitrary  in- 
crease in  rates,  in  spite  of  the  clamors  of  the 
railways  and  the  great,  powerful,  bulldozing 
and  blundering  financial  interests  that  goad 
them  on.  To  yield  to  them  under  present  cir- 
cumstances would  be  to  delay  the  crystallization 
of  the  efficiency  movement  in  this  country  a 
generation  or  more  and  to  place  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  continuation  of  a  policy  whir* 
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succinctly  stated,  amounts  to  "  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul." 

Harry  Franklin  Porter. 

Chicago,  Illinob. 

[A  review  of  Mr.  Howard  Elliott's  book,  else- 
where in  this  issue,  tells  what  the  other  side  of 
the  matter  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  high- 
minded  railway  official. — The  Editors.] 

"CHILDLESS  AMERICANS'*— AND  OTHERS 

In  Mrs.  Cartland*s  article  entitled  "  Childless 
Americans,"  in  The  Outlook  of  November  15, 
1913,  she  speaks  particularly  of  Americans  of 
"  good  old  American  stock."  Would  she  find  the 
matter  much  different  if  she  were  to  look  at  the 
case  of  Americans  of  other  stock  ? 

In  the  little  factory  in  which  I  work,  which  is 
situated  in  a  pleasant  little  sparsely  settled 
Middle  West  country  village,  where  the  cost  of 
living  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  having 
of  children,  there  are  ten  young  men  of  pure 
German  parentage  who  have  all  of  them  been 
married  long  enough  to  have  children  with  time 
to  spare,  and  among  the  ten  there  are  not  as 
many  as  ten  children.  The  fatal  fad  or  fashion 
of  not  having  children  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  people  of  old  American  stock.  Eight 
of  these  young  men  are  Protestants.  Two  are 
Catholic,  if  anything. 

Under  the  same  roof  are  five  other  men  who 
have  from  five  to  ten  children  each.  These 
five  men  are  Catholics. 

If  this  little  factory  is  typical  of  the  whole 
country  in  this  matter,  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
Church  will  preponderate  in  a  generation  or 
two. 


♦•• 


THE  KENNAN  COURSE 


Perhaps  you  may  not  be  averse  to  noting 
special  interest  in  the  various  features  of  your 
magazine.  I  always  read  with  avidity  whatever 
appears  there  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Ken- 
nan.  I  will  engage  to  take  an  educated  person 
and  give  him  the  same  deep  interest  in  Russia 
and  Siberia  that  I  have  by  the  following  regu- 
•  larly  graded  process.  Start  with  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Kennan's  "  Tent  Life  in  Siberia."  There 
is  now  a  fine  reprint.  Then  put  him  on  the 
bound  volumes  of  the  "  Siberia  and  the  Exile 
System."  From  reading  and  re-reading  of  this 
progress  to  all  that  he  has  written  of  late  in 
The  Outlook.  Nothing  outside  is  needed  to 
keep  up  the  interest;  the  process  is  entirely 
automatic.  Better,  though,  read  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace's  "  Russia."  The  two 
authors  named  are  almost  the  only  ones  who 
have  mastered  the  language,  and  are  thus  trebly 
entitled  to  credit.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  frequent  references  in  Mr.  Kennan's 
work  to  untranslated  Russian  materials  has  led 
me  a  good  way  in  acquiring  a  reading  knowl- 


edge of  that  language,  and  to  the  purchase  of  a 
good  many  Russian  books.  These  contain  so 
many  references  to  French  literature  and  per- 
sons that  I  have  also  had  to  rub  up  my  French. 
Alliance,  Nebraska.  AlvAH  J.  MacY. 

THWAITBS   AND   PARRMAN 

I  have  read  your  fine  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  "A  Historian  of  the 
West"  (The  Outlook,  November  8, 1913),  and 
note  your  comparison  between  Dr.  Thwaites  and 
Francis  Parkman.  Except  that  both  of  these  dis- 
tinguished historians  did  invaluable  work  in  res- 
cuing and  preserving  ancient  documentary  his- 
torical materials,  I  find  little  in  common  between 
them.  Thwaites  was  conservative,  conscien- 
tious, devoting  his  life  to  verifying  and  catalogu- 
ing the  facts  of -history,  and  rarely  indulging  in 
speculation  or  deductions ;  but  when  he  did  so 
his  logic  was  irresistible.  Parkman,  on  the 
contrary,  persistently  lost  himself  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  composition,  and  sacrificed  accuracy  to 
literary  brilliance,  and  while  constantly  employ- 
ing deduction  was  weak  in  reasoning.  Thwaites 
was  almost  invariably  dependable;  Parkman 
only  moderately  so.  I  have  daily  occasion  to 
resort  to  Thwaites  and  Parkman  for  assistance, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  examine  their  work 
critically  find  Thwaites  the  safe  authority. 

DoANE  Robinson. 

Department  of  History,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

WHO  KNOWS  ABOUT  THISP 

Quite  recently  there  came  into  my  possession 
a  well-preserved  copy  of  "  Entick's  New  Spell- 
ing Dictionary,"  which,  from  its  wide  scope  of 
subjects,  might  easily  be  termed  "an  educa- 
tional panacea."  It  has  been  possible  to  trace 
the  book  four  generations,  which  would  surely 
indicate  that  it  is  a  fairly  old  work.  The  title- 
page  has  disappeared,  and,  knowing  that  The 
Outlook  circulates  among  people  well  versed 
in  all  arts,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  some 
of  your  readers  could  acquaint  me  with  the 
date  of  publication  and  pen  an  interesting  side- 
light on  its  accomplishments  educationally. 

I  cannot  forbear  this  opportunity  of  quoting 
an  excerpt  which  might  prove  worthy  of  adop- 
tion in  many  print  shops  to-day : 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Stereotype  Office  of  A.  Wibon, 
Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

I.  Nothing  is  to  be  printed  against  Religion. 

Z  Everything  is  to  be  avoided,  upon  the  subject  of 
Politics,  which  is  offensive  to  any  Party. 

3.  The  Characters  of  Individuals  are  not  to  be  attacked. 

4.  Every  work  which  is  stereotyped  at  this  Office,  is  to 
be  composed  with  beautiful  Types. 

5.  All  the  Stereotype  Plates  are  to  be  made  according 
to  the  improved  Process  discovered  by  the  Right  Honor- 
able Earl  Stanhope. 

6.  School  Books,  and  all  Works  for  the  instruction  of 
Youth,  will  be  stereotyped  at  a  lower  Price  than  any 

«'^*»«'^-  H.   C.   TOWNSEND. 

Lockport,  New  York. 
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BY    THE    WAY 


February  is  perhaps  the  most  ice-bound  month 
of  the  year  in  the  Northern  United  States ;  birds 
that  stay  North  are  said  to  suffer  oftentimes  for 
lack  of  water  in  this  month,  and  bird-lovers  will 
provide  for  them. 

A  society  called  the  Parents*  League  has  been 
formed  in  New  York  City,  with  Mrs.  John 
Henry  Hammond  as  its  president.  It  plans  to 
unite  parents  and  teachers  in  establishing  whole- 
some, common-sense  standards  for  the  educa- 
tion, amusement,  and  home  life  of  children. 
"  We  hope  to  make  it  fashionable  to  be  sensible 
and  unfashionable  to  be  foolish,'*  is  the  epigram- 
matic announcement  of  the  League's  leader. 

Jesse  Collings,  who  rose  from  the  laborer's 
cottage  to  be  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
England,  is  now,  it  is  announced,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  to  retire  from  Parliament.  He 
has  represented  a  division  of  Birmingham  in 
Parliament  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Statistics  given  out  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  assert  that  no  passenger  has  been 
killed  on  its  Chicago  suburban  trains  for  whom 
the  company  has  been  liable  by  contributory 
negligence  for  57  years,  or  since  the  service 
was  established  in  1856.  The  company  trans- 
ports an  average  of  45,000  suburban  passen- 
gers a  day  in  Chicago.  For  45  months  no 
"  revenue  passenger  "  has,  it  is  stated, been  killed. 

Secretary  of  War  Garrison  has  directed  that 
certain  articles  found  on  the  person  of  Jefferson 
Davis  at  the  time  of  his  capture  by  Union  sol- 
diers be  returned  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Davis. 
Among  the  articles  are  three  pistols,  two  pistol 
holsters,  one  pistol  case,  and  four  bullet  molds. 
The  War  Department  retains  the  cloak  and 
shawl  taken  from  the  distinguished  prisoner 
of  war. 

The  court  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  steam- 
ship Voltumo,  which  recently  gave  its  judgment, 
paid  this  tersely  eloquent  tribute  to  the  burned 
vessel's  captain:  "Of  Captain  Inch  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  he  did  his  duty." 

The  **  Journal  of  American  History  *'  presents 
as  its  rirst  issue  for  the  year  1914  a  monograph 
on  "  Perry's  Victory,"  including  a  colored  plate 
of  the  flag  inscribed  '*  Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship," 
used  by  Perry  on  his  ship  Niagara  in  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie.  Other  issues  of  the  *'  Journal  " 
will  comprise  a  Washington  Inaugural  Number, 
a  Peace  Number,  and  a  Pan-American  Number. 

The  marine  has  in  times  past  been  despised 
by  the  sailor,  and  perhaps  is  still,  but,  according 
to  Henry  Reuterdahl  in  '*  Collier's,'*  the  marine 
is  the  better  man.  **  The  bluejacket  does  not 
mix  with  the  marine.  The  marine  is  too  good 
— a  better  man  from  a  military  view-point,  of 
cleaner  cut,  better  set-up,  older,  better  trained. 


and  he  understands  discipline  thoroughly." 
The  bluejacket  must,  according  to  this,  elevate 
his  standards  if  his  pride  is  to  be  justified. 

At  least  one  aviator  who  had  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  daring  has  come  to  a  peaceful  end 
instead  of  dying  by  accident.  Charles  K.  Ham- 
ilton is  said  to  have  had  no  less  than  sixty-three 
falls  while  practicing  his  profession,  but  his 
wiry  frame  and  good  luck  combined  to  save 
him  from  serious  hurt.  His  heart,  however, 
was  strained  by  his  many  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  his  recent  death  was  the  result  of  disease 
of  that  organ. 

The  fight  against  the  slit  skirt  and  the  tango 
continues.  An  Austrian  Field  Marshal  issues 
this  ukase  concerning  dress :  "  All  military  men 
are  commanded  to  inform  the  women  of  their 
families  and  all  women  who  are  invited  to  mili- 
tary functions  that  slit  skirts  are  not  permitted." 
And  the  fashionable  dance  has  incurred  the  de- 
nunciation of  many  high  ecclesiastics,  including, 
it  is  reported,  the  Pope. 

The  fastest  train  ever  run  between  New  York 
and  Washington  is  said  to  have  been  the  news- 
paper special  that  carried  the  photographs  taken 
at  the  marriage  of  President  Wilson's  daughter. 
It  made  the  run  of  225  miles  in  just  four  hours, 
having  made  more  than  a  mile  a  minute  for 
some  200  miles  of  the  trip. 

The  perennial  question  as  to  the  distinction 
between  wit  and  humor  is  answered  in  a  new 
way  by  the  Indianapolis  "Journal,"  thus:  Prof. 
Patterby :  "  Define  the  difference  between  wit 
and  humor,  Mr.  Fresh."  Jack  Fresh  :  "  Wit  is 
written  by  the  paragraph,  and  humor  by  the 
column." 

Among  the  Carnegie  hero  awards  recently 
made  were  two  for  rescues  of  a  remarkable 
character.  Gordon  T.  Granger  went  down  into 
a  tank  to  rescue  a  pipe-fitter  from  gas  suffoca- 
tion. He  tied  a  rope  around  the  unconscious 
man  and  was  then  himself  overcome  while  the 
pipe-fitter  was  hauled  to  safety.  Edward  A. 
Dalton  then  went  to  Granger's  relief  and  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  him,  after  which  he  was  him- 
self drawn  up  to  the  open  air,  in  a  semiconscious 
state. 

Chicago's  educational  authorities  are  consider- 
ing a  plan  to  abolish  the  home  studies  of  school 
children.  The  plan  will,  however,  it  is  reported, 
involve  longer  school  hours — a  school  day  of 
six  or  seven  hours,  with  about  one-fourth  of  this 
time  devoted  to  study  periods. 

The  Los  Angeles  municipal  markets,  estab- 
lished last  year,  are  said  to  have  met  the 
approval  of  householders  to  such  an  extent  that 
25,000  people  on  market  days  come  with  their 
own  baskets  to  carry  their  purchases  home. 
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COMMERCE    AND  FINANCE 


A    WEEKLY    ARTICLE    BY    THEODORE    H.   PRICE 

Beginning  with  this  article^  Mr,  Theodore  H.  Price^  the  editor  and  proprietof  of 
"  Commerce  and  Finance ^  ivill  write  ivcekly  for  The  On t look  on  financial,  industrial, 
and  commercial  topics,  Mr,  Ptice  is  one  of  the  best-inform  d  men  in  the  banking 
district  of  Neiv  York  on  practical  and  industrial  finance.  He  has  an  international 
reputation  as  an  expert  in  the  great  industry  of  cotton  producing  and  manufacturing 
and  its  allied  branches.  The  views  which  Mr,  Price  will  express  in  this  weekly 
article  will  be  his  own,  and  The  Outlook  will  feel  at  liberty  to  differ  with  him 
in  its  editorial  columns,  if  any  occasion  for  difference  of  opinion  should  arise.  He 
will  chiefly  discuss  National  e^'cnts  and  general  principles.  Those  who  wish 
more  details  than  can  be  here  given  are  referred  to  the  pages  of  Mr,  Price  s  oivn 
periodical^  ^^  Commerce  and  Finance y'  published  at  24  South  William  Street y  Nezv 
York  City, —  The  Editors. 


BONDS 

NOT  long  since  the  State  of  New 
York  needed  $51,000,000.  It  in- 
vited bids  for  its  bonds  in  that 
amount.  The  successful  bidders  were  two 
banking  houses. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  they  resold  the 
bonds  at  a  profit  of  about  one  per  cent,  or 
$500,000.  The  incident  was  impressive,  and 
has  led  some  to  inquire  whether  the  profit 
the  bankers  made  on  the  transaction  was  not 
excessive  in  proportion  to  the  service  ren- 
dered. As  the  bonds  were  publicly  offered 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  bank- 
ers who  bought  them  were  willing  to  pay 
more  than  any  one  else,  the  ethical  quality  of 
the  transaction  up  to  this  point  cannot  be 
questioned  by  the  most  meticulous  moralist. 
The  psychological  effect  of  the  willingness  of 
acknowledged  experts  to  buy  at  an  unexpect- 
edly high  figure  was  to  engender  immediately 
a  general  desire  to  purchase  at  a  still  higher 
price,  and  the  profit  realized  was  therefore 
the  reward  of  a  correct  appraisement  of  the 
psychological  factor  plus  a  high  reputation 
for  fair  dealing,  sound  judgment,  and  suc- 
cess. This  combination  of  qualities,  together 
with  the  courage  to  make  them  effective,  is 
so  rarely  found  that  it  is  always  likely  to  be 
well  paid,  and  a  profit  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
transaction  in  question  seems  far  from  ex- 
cessive, considering  the  risk  involved  and  the 
skill  employed. 

The  episode  and  the  notice  it  has  attracted 
lead  naturally  to  a  study  of  the  machinery 
and  methods  employed  in  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  the  instruments  of  credit 
called  bonds.  Just  now  the  subject  is  espe- 
cially interesting,  for  many  believe  that  we 
are   entering  upon  a  period  of  activity  and 
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advancing  values  in  the  bond  market  which 
will  be  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  past  few  years. 

The  word  bond  (old  French  bonde  and 
Middle  English  band,  a  band  or  tie)  has  no 
exact  equivalent  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  was 
first  applied  to  a  monetary  obligation  about 
the  same  time  that  loan  and  deposit  banking 
commenced  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  Venice  in  1156.  Shylock's  insistence 
upon  being  paid  a  pound  of  flesh  because  it 
was  "  so  nominated  in  the  bond  "  is  a  poeti- 
cal example  of  attempted  foreclosure,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  Portia's  defense  in  the  proceed- 
ing has  not  been  without  imitation  by  corpo- 
ration lawyers  who  have  sought  to  invalidate 
some  bonds  of  more  recent  issue. 

As  now  generally  used,  the  word  "  bond  " 
is  supposed  to  imply  a  security  greater  than 
that  of  a  simple  promise  to  pay  the  principal 
of  a  debt  with  interest  thereon.  It  is  some- 
what vaguely  assumed  that  bonds  are  always 
secured  by  the  pledge  of  property  having  a 
salable  value  at  least  equal  to  the  principal  of 
the  debt  against  which  recourse  can  be  had 
in  the  event  of  default.  This  is  far  .from 
true,  but  it  is  the  idea  of  security  associated 
with  the  word  "  bond  ^'  that  has  made  possi- 
ble the  many  swindles  ana  frauds  through 
which  handsomely  printed  but  valueless 
papers  called  "  bonds "  have  been  foisted 
upon  ignorant  investors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  obligations  com- 
monly called  bonds  are  simply  obligations  to 
pay  money,  the  integrity  of  which  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  responsibility  of  the  obligor. 
This  is  true  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  of  nearly  all  State,  city,  and 
county  bonds,  including  the  bonds  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  legal  name  of  which  reads 
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Butlressid  by 
Kesponsibilily  of  Borrowers  Legality  of  Issue 

Nature  of  Lien,  if  any  Political  Stability 

Value  of  Security  Pledged  Reality  and  Morality  of  Social  Service 

Amount  and  Permanency  of  Income  Honesty  and  Economy  of  Management 

Fair  Play  to  Public,  Employers,  and  Competitors 
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"  Corporate  Stock  of  the  City  of  New  York." 
There  are  many  other  so-called  ■'  bonds " 
which  have  no  convertible  property  at  ail 
behind  them  or  the  security  of  which  is  so 
tenuous  that  only  expert  knowledge  and 
painstaking  investigation  can  determine  its 
sufficiency  and  value. 

Even  the  various  issues  of  so-calied  first- 
mortgage  bonds  are  secured  by  the  pledge  of 
property  that  differs  widely  in  value,  con- 
vertibility, or  earning  power,  and  is  in  respect 
of  these  three  essentials  subject  to  constant 
change. 

But  the  merits  of  a  bond  must  be  gauged 
by  a  multitude  of  other  con  side  lat  ions,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
breadth  of  the  market  for  it.  If  it  is  a  bond 
that  is  well  known  and  owned  by  so  many 
people  that  there  is  always  some  one  ready  to 
buy  it,  it  acquires  an  added  element  of  value, 
because  cash  can  always  be  raised  upon  it 
either  by  sale  or  hypothecation  as  collateral 
for  a  loan. 

There  are  also  legal  and  political  questions 
to  be  studied  in  determining  ihe  value  of 
nearly  every  bond  issued.  These  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  complex.  'i"he  validity  of  a 
bond  may  depend  upon  conformity  to  the 
law  of  the  Nation,  of  one  or  many  of  the 
forty-eight  different  States,  and  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  numberless  Public  Service  Commis- 


(SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 

sions,  including  probably  the  Inter-State  Com- 
meroe  Commission  if  the  President's  recent 
proposal  is  heede'd.  In  the  case  of  bonds  to 
run  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  (and  many  such 
are  issued),  the  hi.story  and  tendency  of  Gov- 
ernment is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
high-minded  and  thoughtful  banker. 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  has  been  quoted  as 
saying :  "  In  a  legal  sense  the  bonds  of  New 
York  City  furnish  better  security  than  those 
of  the  National  Government,  because  the  city 
bonds  are  virtually  a  first  mortgage  upion  all 
the  property  within  a  municipality  which  can 
be  sued  for  its  unpaid  debts,  while  Govern- 
ment bonds  are  the  obligation  of  a  sovereign 
Nation    not  subject  to  the  mandate  of  any 

When  questioned  in  regard  to  this  state- 
ment, Mr.  Schiff  confirmed  it,  but  was  careful 
to  add  that  the  distinction  he  made  was  per- 
haps hyper-legal,  as  he  had  the  profoundest 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  high  destiny 
of  the  American  people. 

Such  thoughts  bespeak  the  miiid  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  publicist,  and  from  the  pro- 
fession of  banking  many  of  the  world's  states- 
men have  been  drawn. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  (Lord  .Avebury)  and 
Lord  Goschcn  are  examples  of  the  banker- 
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the  determination  of  the  value  and  security 
of  a  bond.  Has  the  enterprise  to  be  financed 
been  conceived  and  conducted  honestly,  and 
does  it  render  a  real  social  service  ?  Most 
banking  houses  of  dignified  repute  will  agree 
that  permanency  of  value  and  earnings 
inheres  only  in  those  businesses  that  min- 
ister to  the  serious  needs  of  a  thrifty  and 
self-respecting  people  and  are  managed  with 
integrity  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play  toward 
competitors  and  employees  as  well  as  toward 
the  public.  The  widening  recognition  given 
to  the  moral  factor  as  an  element  of  value 
is  the  most  impressive  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  time  and  has  made  the  fourth 
dimension  almost  thinkable  in  relation  to 
finance. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  of  a 
general  character  that  will  control  expert  and 
conscientious  intelligence  in  accepting  or  re- 
jecting a  bond,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
further  emphasize  the  difficulties  of  only  one 
side*  of  a  triangular  problem  that  may  be . 
roughly  indicated  in  the  diagram  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

In  this  diagram  the  basic  factors  and  the 
technical  and  mathematical  elements  are 
grouped  on  the  longer  sides  of  the  triangle. 
To  the  psychological  division  of  the  problem 
less  space  is  given,  as  it  deals  with  influences 
that  will  be  impermanent  if  the  essentials  of 
security  exist.  Conversely,  it  is  quite  possible 
for  those  who  understand  the  psychology  of 
the  investment  market  to  take  advantage  of 
the  public  at  an  adventitious  moment  and 
induce  them  to  buy  bonds  that  lack  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  safety. 

For  this  reason,  the  reputation  of  the 
bankers  who  are  sponsors  for  the  securities 
is  the  most  important  of  the  psychic  or  intan- 
gible factors,  and  as  such  will  be  considered 
later  on. 

The  technical  and  mathematical  determi- 
nants of  bond  values  can  be  only  partially 
enumerated  and  briefly  discussed  here.  They 
embrace  nearly  the  whole  field  of  human 
experience  and  science. 

\'olumes  which  carry  one  well  into  higher 
mathematics  have  been  written  about  sinking 
funds  and  amortization.  The  duties  of  trus- 
tees and  the  words  in  which  the  promise  to 
I>ay  is  phrased  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  much  litigation  and  many  law  books. 
There  are  many  other  details  of  the  problem 
that  might  be  mentioned  to  make  plain  the 
need  of  specialists  in  coping  with  it. 

lUit  these  specialists  must  include  not  only 


lawyers  and  mathematicians  ;  there  must  De 
men  of  broad  sympathy,  wide  experience  in 
business,  acute  power  of  analysis,  and  well- 
balanced  optimism  to  pass  upon  the  rights  of 
enterprise  to  credit  through  the  medium  of 
bonds.  The  great  bankers  who  control  the 
water  gates  through  which  the  public's  money 
flows  to  irrigate  the  fields  of  industry-  have 
their  obligations  to  the  borrower  as  well  as  to 
the  lender,  to  the  worker  as  well  as  to  the 
capitalist. 

If  the  test  of  deservedness  be  made  too 
acid,  and  the  pessimism  bom  of  experience  is 
not  tempered  by  the  optimism  of  hope  and 
imagination,  the  banker  will  fall  short  of  the 
full  duty  which  his  opportunities  impose.  It 
is  the  gift  of  imagination  and  the  quality  of 
constructive  optimism  that  differentiate  the 
banker  from  the  money-lender,  and  the  great- 
ness and  influence  of  the  late  Pierpont  Morgan 
was  chiefly  in  his  ability  to  visualize  the  pic- 
ture of  the  future  upon  the  canvas  of  the 
present,  and  in  his  helpful  belief  in  his  fellow- 
men  and  his  country. 

The  instrument  of  credit  that  is  called  a 
bond  provides  a  means  whereby  the  immo- 
bile or  undevebped  assets  of  deserving  en- 
terprise may  be  pledged  to  secure  the  money 
which  should  be  used  to  extend  still  further 
the  field  of  beneficent  activity.  So  regarded, 
the  bond  may  be  properly  utilized  by  any 
political  entity  or  business  organization  that 
can  demonstrate  that  it  is  possessed  of  the 
assets  necessary,  the  sound  management 
requisite,  and  the  honorable  good  faith  which 
is  the  first  essential  of  credit. 

Almost  ever>'thing  that  human  industry  has 
produced  or  for  which  society  has  need  has 
been^  or  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  bond 
issue. 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  skill  and  trained 
experience  of  the  highest  and  most  reliable 
character  are  necessary  to  discriminate  as  be- 
tween good  and  bad  bonds.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  when  skill  and  experience  have 
eliminated  the  bad  bonds  and  accepted  the 
good  bonds,  money  must  be  provided  en  bh^c 
to  buy  them.  Next,  the  machinery  of  intro- 
duction, advertisement,  salesmanship,  and 
distribution  must  be  put  in  motion  to  pass 
the  bonds  along  to  the  ultimate  investor  so 
that  a  normal  level  may  be  maintained  in  the 
distributing  reservoirs  of  capital.  The  prob- 
lems, processes,  and  machinery  involved  in 
distributing  American  bond  issues  estimated 
at  two  billion  dollars  a  year  will  be  discussed 
in  a  succeeding  paper. 
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PERU 

Conditions  in  Latin  America  grew  grave 
last  week.  This  was  not  true  of  those  coun- 
tries far  to  the  south,  Argentina  and  Chile, 
the  strongholds  of  increasing  political  serenity ; 
but  it  was  true  of  countries  close  to  us,  of 
Mexico  and  Haiti,  while  in  troubled  Vene- 
zuela the  results  of  the  recent  Castro  outbreak 
were  given  as  sufficient  reason  for  not  hold- 
ing the  elections.  In  Ecuador  there  is 
unrest,  and  now  in  Peru — f»)rmerly  the  most 
important  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalties — a 
sudden  outbreak  has  resulted  not  only  in  the 
killing  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  about  fifty 
other  Peruvians,  but  also  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  President  Guillermo  Billinghurst  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Government. 

The  cause  of  the  Peruvian  revolution  is 
declared  to  be  Seiior  Billinghurst's  alleged 
conspiracy  against  the  Constitution  by  his 
attempt  to  dissolve  Congress.  Ever  since  his 
election  President  Billinghurst  has  attempted 
to  stop  the  waste  of  public  funds  and  to  insti- 
tute economical  policies.  He  thus  created 
immediate  opposition,  just  as  a  similar  course 
always  does  anywhere,  but  particularly  in 
certain  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Last  July  President  Billinghurst  prepared  a 
budget  along  economical  lines.  Congress  re- 
fused to  sanction  it.  The  President  waited 
until  December.  He  then  issued  a  decree 
declaring  that  the  budget  was  operative  and 
would  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of  1914. 
Meanwhile  he  was  receiving  petitions  from 
many  of  the  Peruvian  provinces  asking  him 
to  dissolve  Congress.  Last  week,  according 
to  statements  made  by  the  revolutionists, 
he  decided  upon  this  high-handed  course. 
Whereupon  the  members  of  Congress  met 
under  the  Presidency  of  Senor  Carlos  Leguia, 
the  brother  of  ex- President  Leguia,  who  had 
to  flee  from  Peru  recently,  to  consider  what 
should  be  done.  The  members  decided  to 
undertake  the  defense  of  the  Constitution,  as 
they  interpreted  it,  and  then  intrusted  power 


to  Dr.  Augusto  Durand,  who  had  led  the 
Peruvian  revolutions  of  1908  against  Presi- 
dent Pardo  and  of  1909  against  President 
Leguia.  Extremes  would  thus  seem  to  have 
met  when  a  Durand  and  a  Leguia  touched 
hands !  The  members  asked  the  support  of 
the  army.  With  visions  of  more  liberal  deal- 
ings, the  soldiers  immediately  responded  and 
went  to  the  palace  to  ask  the  President  to 
resign.  The  tumult  followed.  Parliament 
has  now  met  in  extraordinary  session  and  has 
decided  to  name  a  Governing  Board  pend- 
ing provisions  for  a  new  election. 

PRESIDENT    BILLINGHURST 

Guillermo  (or  William)  Billinghurst  is  the 
son  of  an  English  father  and  a  Peruvian 
mother.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Argentina.  He  showed  great 
ability  everywhere.  In  his  younger  years  he 
wrote  several  books.  He  entered  political  life 
as  Secretary  of  his  native  province  of  Iquique. 
Later  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  Peruvian  Parliament. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Chile  and  Peru  (1879)  he  organized  the 
Peruvian  Red  Cross.  He  commanded  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Peruvian  army  and 
did  gallant  service,  though  the  outcome  of 
the  war  was  a  triumph  for  Chile.  The  Peru- 
vian Government  assigned  Senor  Billing- 
hurst to  co-operate  with  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment in  the  reconstruction  of  the  province. 
In  this  task  he  won  the  admiration  of  both  Gov- 
ernments and  was  asked  to  remain  in  Iquique 
as  Peruvian  Consul-General.  There  he  did 
much  to  heal  the  wounds  caused  by  the  war. 

He  later  became  Mayor  of  Lima,  the  Peru- 
vian capital,  where  he  made  notable  reforms 
in  the  citv's  sanitary  condition.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress.  After  his  service  there 
he  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  later 
President  (May,  1912).  He  has  made  a 
notable  President.  As  to  the  condition 
of  the  country,  his    Message  of  November 
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last  seemed  to  show  a  marked  advance  in 
prosperity. 

PRESIDENT    WILSON 
AND   PERU 

If  the  revolution  in  Peru  means  merely 
the  establishment  of  a  military  desp)otism,  as 
opposed  to  the  kind  of  civil  government 
which  President  Billinghurst  has  been  trying 
to  give  to  it,  even  although  he  may  have 
been  high-handed  in  his  manner,  our  own 
Government  will  withhold  its  recognition  if  it 
follows  the  broad  policy  laid  down  in  his 
recent  Mobile  address  by  President  Wilson. 
A  despotic  tendency  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  semi-official  administration  organs 
of  Lima,  the  **  Nacion,"  the  *'  Accion,"  and 
the  "  Popular,"  have  been  suppressed. 

At  all  events,  Peru  now  affords  a  peculiarly 
interesting  test  of  President  Wilson's  doctrine 
with  regard  to  Latin-American  revolutions. 

The  whole  affair  may  seem  disheartening  to 
friends  of  Latin- American  progress  ;  it  may 
give  color  to  the  view  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  is  now  traveling  in  South  America, 
to  a  reporter  of  the  Buenos  Aires  "  Herald," 
namely,  that  "  the  alleged  democracy  of  the 
west  coast  republics  is  of  the  sham  variety." 
We  have  been  loth  to  believe  that  of  Peru. 
We  do  not  believe  it  of  Chile. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND 
THE  MEXICAN  EMBARGO 

Last  week  President  Wilson  did  what  he 
had  long  been  urged  to  do — he  raised  the 
embargo  on  the  export  from  this  country  into 
Mexico  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

In  March,  1912,  Congress,  by  joint  reso- 
lution, authorized  the  President  to  suspend 
that  exportation.  As  President  Wilson  says 
in  his  statement  accompanying  the  Executive 
Order  of  last  week,  this  was  a  "  well-consid- 
ered "  resolution.  But  it  was  determined 
upon  under  sporadic  conditions.  They  have 
now  ceased  to  exist.  The  President  explains 
the  embargo : 

It  was  intended  to  discourage  incipient  revolts 
against  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of 
Mexico.  Since  that  order  was  issued  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  have  undergone  a  radical 
change.  There  is  now  no  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  and  the  existence  of  this  order 
hinders  and  delays  the  very  thing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  now  insisting 
upon,  namely,  that  Mexico  shall  be  left  free  to 
.settle  her  own  affairs  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
put  them  upon  a  constitutional   footing  by  her 


own  force  and  counsel.    The  order  is  therefore 
rescinded. 

President  Wilson's  action  marks  the  third 
stage  of  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  sending 
of  arms  into  Mexico.  (1)  From  his  inaugu- 
ration until  July  Mr.  Wilson  followed  the 
course  of  the  Taft  Administration  and  per- 
mitted the  Huerta  Government  to  import 
from  the  United  States  all  the  arms  it  desired, 
though  he  had  not  recognized  the  Huerta 
Government.  (2)  Then,  however,  in  a  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Mr.  Wilson  announced 
that  both  sides  were  to  be  treated  alike  and 
that  the  exportation  of  arms  from  this  coun- 
tr>'  into  Mexico  for  the  use  of  either  side 
would  be  prohibited.  (3)  Now  he  announces 
that  the  embargo  is  to  be  removed. 

Normal  conditions  are  thus  restored. 
Though,  technically  speaking.  General  Huerta 
may  be  receiving  equal  treatment  by  the 
raising  of  the  embargo.  General  Carranza 
will  really  receive  more  immediate  and  more 
widespread  benefit. 

Thus,  with  the  embargo  removed,  the 
Huerta  and  Carranza  forces  will  be  on  a 
more  equal  footing.  Thousands  of  men  in 
northern  Mexico  cannot  join  the  revolution- 
ary army  because  no  arms  have  been  avail- 
able. The  lifting  of  the  embargo  will  equip 
large  bodies  of  men  to  reinforce  troops 
already  operating  against  Huerta.  Hence 
the  net  result  of  President  Wilson's  action 
may  be  said  to  favor  the  revolutionists  at  the 
expense  of  the  Huerta  forces. 

HOW   THE   NEWS 
WAS    RECEIVED 

The  news  was  received  by  General  Huerta 
with  a  reserve  which  becomes  him  better 
than  anything  he  has  so  far  done  or  left 
undone.  He  indicated  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
action  would  not  affect  in  any  way  his  own 
attitude  to  the  United  States  or  towards 
Americans  in  Mexico.  His  supporters,  how- 
ever, were  more  outspoken.  In  general, 
their  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  Presi- 
dent W  ilson's  action  indicated  a  final  and 
frank  admission  of  his  hitherto  secret  friend- 
ship for  the  revolutionists.  Some  of  the 
Mexican  papers  went  still  further  and  called 
Mr.  Wilson  the  "  exponent  of  commercialism  " 
and  *'  the  accomplice  of  bandits." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  news  was  received 
by  the  revolutionists  with  delight,  of  course, 
and  immediately  they  began  importing  arms. 
There  was  a  large  supply  of  army  rifles  and 
rifle  ammunition  at  hand   to  draw  from  at 
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New  Orleans  and  near-by  towns,  besides  ma- 
chine guns,  army  revolvers,  cartridge  belts, 
holsters,  canteens,  and  saddles. 

The  news  was  received  by  the  press  of  this 
countr>'  and  Europe  with  rather  mixed  emo- 
tions and  opinions.  Most  papers  seem  to 
agree  that  the  revolutionists  have  earned  the 
right  to  be  considered  as  such  and  not  as 
mere  marauders  ;  that  the  ferocity  and  blood- 
shed in  Mexico  would  now,  for  a  short  time, 
anyway,  be  ghastlier  than  ever  ;  that  to  drive 
out  Huerta  is  the  first  step  to  peace ;  but 
that,  even  with  him  driven  out,  we  should 
need  ultimately  to  interxene,  either  singly  or 
with  other  powers,  and  that  then  we  might 
find  some  of  the  very  arms  we  were  now  allow- 
ing to  go  from  here  used  against  ourselves. 

Meanwhile  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  citizens  and  the  citizens  of 
Europe  resident  in  Mexico;  and  that  its 
responsibility  is  not  diminished  by  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo. 

HAITI 

Conditions  in  Haiti  continue  chaotic.  Half 
a  dozen  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  are  pitted 
against  each  other.  The  people  are  repre- 
sented by  a  National  Assembly,  of  which  the 
lower  house  is  the  Chamber  of  Communes 
and  is  supposed  to  be  chosen  by  direct  popular 
vote.  The  upper  house  is  a  Senate  chosen 
by  the  Chamber  from  a  list  made  out  partly 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  partly 
by  the  electors.  According  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Haiti,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  disability  of  the  Executive,  his  functions 
are  vested  in  the  Secretaries  of  State  until 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  meeting  must  take 
place  within  ten  days  of  the  declared  vacancy 
of  the  Presidential  office. 

On  another  page  are  pictures  of  the 
*' r^ular "  Haitian  troops.  In  addition  to 
levies  on  them  the  aspirants  for  the  Presi- 
dency have  impressed  into  their  service 
every  able-bodied  man  they  could  find. 
At  the  news  of  this  enforced  conscrip- 
tion the  laborers  in  the  coffee  and  cotton 
fields  fled  to  the  mountains.  This  is  not 
surprising.  The  old-fashioned  method  of 
impressment  still  obtains  in  Haiti — this  is 
to  catch  your  man,  tie  him  naked  to  a  tree, 
and  leave  him  in  the  hot  sun.  He  gener- 
ally ends  by  consenting  to  conscription ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  Senator  Tht^odore, 
one  of  the  aspirants,  had  received  a  decided 


setback  in  his  battling  with  the  Zamor 
brothers  at  Les  Gonaives,  an  important 
town  on  the  bay  of  that  name.  Following 
this  victor}',  General  Oreste  Zamor  has  asked 
permission  from  the  local  authorities  of  Port- 
au-Prince  to  enter  that  city,  his  purpose  being 
to  establish  a  provisional  government  and  to 
await  the  National  Assembly's  decision. 

Meanwhile  our  gunboat  Nashville,  in  the 
harbor  of  Cape  Haitien,  to  which  place 
Theodore  has  returned,  is  maintaining  order 
in  the  important  city  of  that  name.  It  is 
about  eight>'-five  miles  from  Port-au-Prince 
and  lies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island. 
Port-au-Prince  has  a  population  of  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  despite  its  marshy  vicinity 
and  unhealthy  climate. 

These  names  are  reminders  that  Haiti  was 
formerly  a  French  colony.  The  language 
of  the  country  is  still  a  debased  dialect 
known  as  Creole  French.  The  majority  of 
Haitians  are  Negroes,  but  there  is  also  an 
immense  number  of  mulattoes,  descendants 
of  the  former  French  settlers.  Between 
these  two  elements  barbaric  warfare  has 
always  been  maintained.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  recent 
Haitian  Presidents  have  been  alternately  a 
mulatto  and  a  black. 

THB  CHINESE 
PARLIAMENT 

The  attempt  to  summon  the  reserve  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinese  Parliament  has  not  been 
sufficiently  successful  to  reorganize  that  body. 
The  reason  has  been  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  reserve  members  were  found  to  belong  to 
the  Kuomingtang,  or  Nationalist  party,  whose 
members  were  expelled  from  Parliament ;  an- 
other reason,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  reserve 
members  have  now  become  office-holders ; 
and  another,  that  many  of  them  were  found 
absent  from  their  election  districts.  Hence 
Parliament  has  been  definitely  dissolved. 

Meanwhile  the  business  of  the  country  is 
carried  on  by  the  President  acting  with  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  of  seventy-one  members 
recently  appointed  by  him,  namely,  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  province,  four  Cabinet 
Ministers,  a  representative  official  from  each 
Ministry,  and  eight  members  of  the  Presiden- 
tial secretariat. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Aside  from  Parliament, 
there  are  provincial  and  district  councils  or 
assemblies.  In  each  province  there  is  a 
provincial  assembly.  It  consists  of  a  mini- 
mum of  fifty  members  and  a  maximum  of  a 
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hundred,  according  to  the  population  of  the 
province.  It  has  power  to  enact  laws  apply- 
ing only  to  the  respective  provinces  and 
not  conflicting  with,  national  legislation.  It 
also  controls  the  provincial  budgets,  ordains 
the  method  of  collecting  provincial  taxes,  and 
controls  the  issue  of  provincial  loans. 

In  each  province  there  are  district  councils. 
They  consist  of  the  chief  official  of  the  prov- 
ince, assisted  by  certain  administrative  officials 
of  the  province  and  by  members  elected  by 
ballot. 

A  despatch  just  at  hand  announces  that 
President  Yuan  Shi-kai  has  decreed  the  dis- 
solution of  the  district  councils,  on  the  ground 
that  they  "  interfere  with  the  Administration 
and  that  the  councilors  intrigue  with  the 
rebels. "  This  seems  only  the  act  of  a  despot. 
Certainly  it  is  another  important  step  in  the 
suppression  of  popular  government  in  China. 
There  would  indeed  be  nothing  left  to  do  in 
this  direction  but  to  disperse  the  provincial 
assemblies  I 

The  Chinese  Parliament  was  in  some  re- 
spects a  laughing-stock.  Perhaps  the  district 
councils  have  also  been  rather  ridiculous 
from  the  standpoint  of  *'  the  strong  man  of 
China."  But  to  dissolve  both  is  certainly 
strong  medicine. 

At  the  moment  China  needs  a  strong  gov- 
ernment— even  a  dictatorial  government — 
more  than  she  needs  a  popular  government. 
The  government  must  be  popular  if  possible, 
but  strong  under  any  circumstances. 

THE    RED   CROSS 
IN   CHINA 

During  the  past  five  years  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  spent  about  a  million  dollars 
for  the  relief  of  flood  sufferers  ia  China. 
These  sufferers  have  been  mostly  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Hwai  River.  The  Hwai  flows 
through  the  central  provinces  of  Honan  and 
Nganhwei  and  empties  into  Lake  Hungtse, 
northwest  of  Shanghai.  For  the  greater  part 
of  its  length  this  river  runs  between  banks 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  country.  If 
the  river  bursts  these  bounds,  it  can  over- 
night change  the  geography  of  a  whole 
province. 

As  one  of  the  duties  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  imposed  by  act  of  Congress  in  its 
charter,  is,  if  possible,  to  prevent  disasters, 
some  years  ago  an  engineer  was  sent  to 
China  by  the  Red  Cross  to  study  the  floods 
which  havje  caused  the  great  famines  in 
China.     The    result    was   a    suggestion   by 


the  Red  Cross  to  the  Chinese  Government 
that,  instead  of  spending  vast  sums  ever>' 
year  to  relieve  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
floods,  the  river  should  be  kept  within  its 
banks.  The  Red  Cross  suggested  a  project 
for  dredging  and  digging,  for  construction  of 
dams  and  reservoirs,  for  impounding  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  river,  and  for  the 
diversion  of  the  streams  that  in  time  of 
floods  increase  the  burden  :  finally,  the  Red 
Cross  showed  that  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  land  might  be  reclaimed,  irrigated, 
and  rented. 

The  Chinese  thought  well  of  this  intelli- 
gent proposal,  and  the  predominance  of  the 
humanitarian  feature  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  offer  to  turn  the  whole  affair  over 
to  the  Red  Cross.  The  Governmt*nt  defi- 
nitely named  the  Red  Cross  as  its  agent,  and 
our  own  Government  has  acquiesced  in  the 
entrance  of  American  engineers  into  China. 

The  whole  enterprise  now  depends  upon 
the  Chinese  Government's  ability  to  find  a 
market  for  the  bond  issue  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking,  'i'he  Chinese 
Government  hopes  to  dispose  of  about  twenty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds.  It  would  pay 
the  interest  and  eventually  the  principal  itself 
from  the  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  lands  of 
the  flood  district,  and  also  from  rentals  and 
sale  of  reclaimed  lands. 

Of  course  the  American  Red  Cross  is  not 
a  *'  business  body  "  in  the  commercial  sense, 
and  it  will  only  use  its  good  offices  as  a  friend 
of  China  to  arrange  to  have  this  important 
work  accomplished  in  the  best  manner  possi- 
ble. The  Red  Cross  has  no  selfish  or  ulterior 
motives  to  serve  in  accomplishing  this  great 
work. 

THE   END   OF    THE 
PINDELL   INCIDENT 

With  Mr.  Henry  M.  PindelPs  declination 
of  the  Ambassadorship  to  Russia,  there  has 
been  brought  to  its  close  an  incident  of  no 
great  credit  to  the  United  States.  What 
other  great  country  would  act  as  this  coun- 
try has  done  with  regard  to  so  important  an 
office  ? 

When  it  first  became  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent intended  to  appoint  Mr.  Pindell.  a  letter 
purporting  to  have  been  written  bv  Senator 
Lewis,  of  Illinois,  was  published,  which  urged 
Mr.  Pindell  to  accept  on  the  ground  that  he 
need  serve  for  less  than  a  year,  that  he  would 
have  no  diplomatic  matters  to  attend  to,  that 
he  would  have  the  attendant  delights  of  trips 
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to  European  capitals,  and  that  the  social 
honor  and  prestige  of  the  position  would  be 
shared  by  his  family.  Though  this  letter  has 
been  disowned  by  Senator  Lewis,  and  de- 
clared to  be  a  garbled  version  of  the  true 
correspondence,  the  denial  lacked  the  weight 
it  would  have  had  if  the  true  version  had 
been  given  to  the  public  and  shown  to  be 
essentially  different.  What,  however,  cannot 
be  denied  is  that  Mr.  Br\'an,  in  a  statement 
defending  Mr.  Pindell's  appointment,^  de- 
clared that  it  was  offered  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  might  be  accepted  for  as 
long  as  he  could  afford  to  leave  his  business — 
the  conducting  of  a  newspaper  in  Peoria. 
Thus  the  Russian  Ambassadorship,  one  of 
the  most  responsible  positions  to  which  a 
man  can  be  called,  was  treated  by  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  State  as  a  stop-gap,  an  incident  in  an 
editor's  life.  That  this  should  be  the  view  of 
the  diplomatic  service  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  is,  to  say  the  least,  disturbing  to 
those  who  have  been  jealous  for  the  good 
name  of  the  United  States  among  civilized 
p>eoples. 

Naturally  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pindell 
was  closely  scrutinized  by  Senators.  If  any 
evidence  was  forthcoming  that  Mr.  Pindell 
was  equipped  for  such  a  post,  and  that  his 
selection  was  due,  not  to  the  effort  to  pay  a 
political  debt,  but  to  secure  in  St.  Peters- 
burg the  most  skillful,  intelligent,  and  highly 
trained  diplomatic  representative  obtainable, 
it  has  not  been  made  j)ublic. 

What  it  was  that  finally  induced  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  the  appointment  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  it  is  significant  that  as  soon  as 
the  confirmation  was  announced  Mr.  Pindell 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  declining  the 
appointment  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Administration. 
We  are  loth  to  believe  what  has  been  inti- 
mated, that  Mr.  PindelKs  confirmation  was 
carried  through  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  decline,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  him.  Mr.  Pindell  himself  needed 
no  vindication.  His  part  in  the  whole  affair 
seems  to  have  been  passive  and  blameless.  It 
is  the  Administration  that  needs  vindication  ; 
and  the  only  way  this  can  be  secured  is  by  the 
appointment  to  the  post  at  St.  Petersburg  of 
a  man  who  will  be  universally  recognized  as 
a  diplomat  worthy  to  take  his  place  among 
those  who  in  recent  years  have  been  making 
the  American  diplomatic  service  respected  by 
the  nations  of  the  world — such  men  as 
Andrew  D.  White,  David  Jayne  Hill,  William 


Woodville  Rockhill,  Oscar  S,  Straus,  White- 
law  Reid,  Robert  Bacon,  and  Henr>'  White. 

SUFFRAGISTS    AND   THE 
PRESIDENT 

While  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur)'  was 
receiving  a  delegation  of  suffragists  at  Lam- 
beth Palace  in  London,  President  Wilson  was 
receiving  an  impressive  delegation  of  work- 
ingwomen  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage.  Though 
the  relations  between  the  President  and  the 
women  who  waited  on  him  were  amicable, 
he  too  failed  to  give  them  the  satisfaction  of 
a  promise  to  support  their  cause. 

In  his  reply  the  President  declared  that 
such  a  group  of  women  as  that  which  sur- 
rounded him  appealed  to  him  very  strongly, 
but  that  he  was  subject  to  certain  limitations 
which  restricted  him  to  speak  only  for  those 
things  for  which  his  party  has  declared.  This 
is  in  harmony  with  an  earlier  declaration  that 
he  ^an  urge  only  those  things  for  which  the 
Democratic  platform  declares. 

"  We  do  not  ask  you  to  speak  for  the 
party,''  said  one  of  his  interlocutors  ;  **  we 
ask  you  to  speak  to  the  party." 

Then  followed  handshaking  and  general 
amiability. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  at  this 
moment  had  many  questions  on  his  hands 
and  might  very  naturally  decline  to  add  the 
suffrage  question ;  but  the  President  was 
skillfully  evading  the  issue.  Nor  was  his 
position  harmonious  with  his  general  bearing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  only 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Democratic  party, 
but  he  is  in  a  very  unusual  sense  the  leader 
of  the  party.  He  has  recently  given  an 
instance  of  this  in  recommending  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  which  the  platform  of 
his  party  was  silent.  Nothing  will  be  gained 
by  politely  evading  the  suffrage  issue  when- 
ever it  presents  itself,  for  nothing  gives 
surer  ground  for  irritation.  It  is  due  to  the 
suffragists  to  meet  them  frankly  and  squarely, 
either  in  approval  or  disapproval. 

BUYING    A   JUDGESHIP 

Three  or  four  recent  criminal  convictions 
in  the  courts  of  New  York  have  had  a  tonic 
effect  in  increasing  public  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  law  and  public  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  malefactors  of  political  pull  or 
large  wealth  or  social  position  are  not  as 
immune  from  punishment  as  they  are  some- 
times supposed  to  be. 

A  few  days  ago  William  Willett,  Jr.,a  lawyer 
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of  the  city  of  New  York,  politically  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  party,  was  convicted  of 
the  criminal  offense  of  buying  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  his  district  for  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1911.  It  was  alleged  that  he 
paid  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Democratic 
**  boss  "  of  his  county — a  man  of  wide  politi- 
cal notoriety  by  the  name  of  Cassidy.  After 
Willett's  conviction  Cassidy  was  put  on  trial, 
and,  with  an  accomplice,  was  convicted  of 
receiving  the  ten-thousand-dollar  bribe. 

At  this  writing  both  Cassidy  and  Willett  are 
in  jail  awaiting  prison  sentence.  Cassidy  was 
a  *'  boss  "  of  the  first  rank  and  \yielded  great 
p)ower  and  exerted  great  influence.  His  con- 
viction was  a  shock  to  him  and  to  his  politi- 
cal henchmen.  It  is  said  that  no  political 
boss  of  equal  rank  has  been  criminally  pros- 
ecuted and  convicted  since  the  days  of  Boss 
Tweed  and  John  Y.  McKane.  The  prosecu- 
tion and  conviction  of  the  latter,  it  will  be 
remembered,  gave  the  late  Mayor  Gaypor 
his  first  public  prominence. 

Rumors  that  high  judgeships  in  the  State 
have  been  for  barter  and  sale  have  been  cur- 
rent for  a  long  time.  The  conviction  of  Willett 
and  Cassidy,  on  the  one  hand,  goes  far  to  jus- 
tify these  rumors,  and,  on  the  other,  will  be  of 
great  influence  in  creating  political  respect  for 
the  high  judicial  office  which  the  State  of  New 
York  says,  in  a  voice  not  to  be  ignored,  must 
not  be  bought  and  sold. 

RESPECTABLE   SMUGGLING 

Another  notable  criminal  conviction,  com- 
ing at  about  the  same  time  as  the  conviction 
of  Willett  and  Cassidy,  is  that  of  the  brothers 
William  and  Lucius  N.  Littauer.  Both  suc- 
cessful men  of  affairs,  of  wide  influence  and 
social  prominence,  they  were  accused  of 
having  brought  into  this  country  valuable 
jewelry  without  paying  the  duty  thereon — in 
other  words,  of  smuggling.  They  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  in  court,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  in  jail  and  to  pay  a  money 
fine  in  addition.  The  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  before  whom  they  were 
tried,  in  speaking  of  the  high  standing  and 
reputation  of  the  two  men,  said  : 

This  is  the  more  reason  why  they  must  have 
known  what  they  were  doing.  It  is  indeed  a 
sad  spectacle  that  men  who  have  held  such  high 
places  among  men  should  cheat  their  own  Gov- 
ernment for  the  sake  of  a  small  sum  of  money. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  defendants 
had  pleaded  guilty,  had  interposed  no  obstacles 
to  the   trial,   and  had  made  every  financial 


reparation  possible  to  the  Government,  the 
trial  judge  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
jail  sentence,  but  it  may  be  enforced  at  any 
time  during  the  next  five  years  should  the 
Court  decide  that  the  conduct  of  the  convicted 
men  justifies  its  enforcement.  An  interest- 
ing legal  point  has  since  been  raised,  whether 
this  conviction  and  suspended  sentence  de- 
prive the  two  men  of  their  civil  rights — that 
is  to  say,  of  their  right  to  vote  or  to  become 
candidates  for  office.  This  point  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest  in  this  connection  because 
Lucius  Littauer,  a  well-known  glove  manu- 
facturer of  Gloversville,  New  York,  is  one  of 
the  prominent  Republicans  of  this  State  and 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1897  to 
1907,  where  he  was  an  ardent  protectionist. 
Some  of  the  New  York  papers  that  have 
opposed  the  Progressive  proposal  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  an  appeal  from  a  legisla- 
tive action  of  the  courts  to  the  Legislature — 
popularly  known  as  the  Recall  of  Judicial 
Decisions — have  been  strenuouslx*  appealing 
to  public  opinion  in  this  instance  in  de- 
nunciation of  a  perfectly  legitimate  judi- 
cial action  of  the  Court  that  tried  the 
Littauers.  They  say  that  the  Court  in  this 
case  spared  the  Littauers  a  jail  sentence 
because  they  are  rich  men.  We  think  this 
is  wholly  unjust.  The  Court  announced  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  clemency,  and  stated  that 
there  are  no  precedents  for  imprisonment  in 
this  vicinity  for  smuggling  of  this  kind.  The 
opinion  of  the  Judge,  however,  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  severe  arraignment  of  the 
prisoners  does  pave  the  way  for  imprison- 
ment in  any  future  cases  of  this  character. 

A   CORRECTION 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  read- 
ers, Mr.  George  Tumpson,  an  attorney  of 
New  York  City,  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  statement  in  last  week's  article  on 
'•  What  Every  Income  Tax  Payer  Should 
Know  "  which  is  misleading.  It  is  contained 
in  the  following  sentence  : 

Under  this  provision,  after  1913  all  persons, 
corporations,  trustees,  etc.,  making;  paytnent  of 
interest,  salaries,  rents,  or  other  tixed  or  deter- 
minable annual  or  periodical  income  (other  than 
dividends  on  capital  stock)  of  another  person 
exceeding  $3,000  a  year  (or  $4,000  where  the 
person  on  whom  the  tax  is  withheld  is  married 
and  living  with  his  or  her  husband  or  wile)  shall 
withhold  the  Normal  Tax  of  one  per  cent  on 
such  sum  and  pay  the  same  to  the  collector. 

The  misleading  portion  of  this  statement 
is  that  which  is  found  in  the  second  pair  of 
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parentheses.  As  Mr.  Tumpson  points  out, 
the  employer  following  this  statement  would 
be  in  danger  of  getting  into  trouble.  The 
law  itself  does  not  authorize  the  employer  to 
make  any  exception  with  regard  to  a  married 
man  in  the  matter  of  withholding  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
those  who  pay  interest,  rents,  or  other  forms 
of  annual  income.  As  soon  as  the  amount 
exceeds  $3,000,  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
annual  payment  must  be  withheld,  and  the 
exemption  is  allowed  only  when  application 
for  it  is  filed. 

For  example,  an  employer  pays  an  em- 
ployee $100  a  week.  On  the  thirty-first 
week  the  employer  must  withhold  $31.  If 
the  employee  is  single,  he  may  then  claim  an 
exemption  on  the  $3,000  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. That  means  that  he  gets  $30  of  the 
$31,  while  the  employer  withholds  the  $1. 
If  the  employee  is  married,  he  files  (on  Form 
1007)  an  application  for  exemption  of  $4,000. 
He  then  gets  his  $1  as  well  as  his  $30  back. 
When  the  payment  exceeds  $4,000  and  the 
employee  is  not  taxable  for  reason  of  further 
deductions  allowed  by  law,  the  application 
for  further  exemption  must  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  year  and  then  be  made  on  Form  1008. 

This  we  call  attention  to  for  the  sake  of 
those  employers  who  might  be  misled  by  the 
former  statement ;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  as  an  instance  of  the  intricacy  of  this 
law  and  of  the  difficulty  of  putting  into  simple 
language  a  trustworthy  statement  of  even 
its  most  generally  applicable  provisions. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  discuss  more 
fully  the  confusion  that  surrounds  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law. 

MABTBRLINCK 
UNDER   BAN 

Placing  the  works  of  Maeterlinck  on  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  will  strike  most  read- 
ers as  a  belated  use  of  an  antiquated  method 
of  protecting  the  minds  of  good  people  from 
heretical  opinions.  Whatever  mischief  in- 
heres in  the  thought  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble  "  has  already  done 
its  work,  for  Maeterlinck  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  widely  read  writers  of  the  day  .  The 
decree  has  not  yet  reached  this  country,  and 
until  its  precise  terms  are  known  it  would  be 
unfair  to  criticise  it  in  detail.  If^Monna 
Vanna  "  had  been  laid  under  a  ban  years  ago, 
the  action  would  have  been  comprehensible  ; 
but  to  condemn  **  The  Blue  Bird  "  as  hereti- 
cal would  be  like  tr^^ating  a  humming-bird  as 


a  bird  of  prey.  As  well  condemn  *'  The  Faerie 
Queene ''  or  *•  Hansel  und  Gretel."  The 
editor  of  the  Index  has  a  very  difficult  task 
on  his  shoulders  at  the  best,  and  must  stand 
in  sore  need  of  the  aid  of  the  imagination  if  he 
has  to  pass  on  the  orthodoxy  of  fair>'  tales. 

So  far  as  Maeterlinck's  later  discussions 
of  immortality  are  concerned,  they  are  de- 
lightful examples  of  a  certain  quality  of 
style,  but  they  can  do  no  harm,  because  no- 
body can  understand  them.  They  cover  the 
subject  with  a  luminous  mist,  and  are  about 
as  susceptible  of  being  listed  among  danger- 
ous books  as  wandering  fog  floating  over 
the  landscape. 

The  trouble  with  the  Index  as  a  means  of 
protection  is  twofold  :  it  has  been  too  late 
ever  since  the  printing-press  was  set  in 
motion,  and  it  attempts  to  keep  out  thought 
by  barring  the  gates  of  a  garden  which 
has  no  walls.  He  who  would  bar  out 
thought,  good  or  bad,  must  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  invisible  channels  of  air  through 
which  it  passes  from  mind  to  mind  around 
the  world.  Men  are  not  children  and  cannot* 
be  treated  like  children,  and  even  children 
cannot  be  kept  from  contact  with  evil.  The 
wise  mother  protects  her  child  by  planting 
truth  and  purity  deep  in  his  nature.  She 
does  not  try  to  put  him  in  a  safe  place,  be- 
cause she  knows  there  are  no  safe  places. 
She  arms  him  for  battle. 

A   NEW   SCULPTOR 

At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  of  New  York  City  some 
small  sculptures  or  statuettes  aroused  unusual 
admiration  and  attention — unusual,  because 
they  were  the  work  of  a  man  hitherto  unknown 
and  because  they  excited  both  the  interest 
of  the  ordinary  layman  and  the  unstinted 
praise  of  artists  and  art  critics.  Their  human 
quality  appealed  to  the  layman  and  their 
composition  and  exquisite  workmanship  to 
the  artist.  They  were  the  work  of  Paul 
Manship,  a  young  Westerner.  One  of  them, 
entitled  *'  Centaur  and  Dryad,"  took  the 
Helen  Foster  Barnett  prize,  the  only  reward 
in  sculpture  offered  by  the  Academy.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  now  bought  the 
"  Centaur  and  Dryad,"  an  unusual  tribute  to 
a  sculptor  so  young  in  years  and  achievement. 

Paul  Manship  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
was  born  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  went  to 
the  schools  there.  He  became  interested  in 
their  modeling  classes,  and  there  he  found  his 
life-work — sculpture.      He    quickly  attained 
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high  rank,  and  in  1909  captured  the  "  Prix 
de  Rome  "  of  the  American  Academy. 

This  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  going 
not  only  to  Rome  but  to  Greece.  He  thus 
imbibed  the  vigor,  virility /and  vivacity  of  classic 
sculptural  ideas,  not  only  as  shown  in  ancient 
statues,  but  also  as  indicated  in  the  incom- 
parable decorations  of  the  Greek  vases. 
What  impresses  the  observer  of  Mr.  Man- 
ship's  work  is  the  combination  in  it  of  classic 
precision  with  Western  virility  and  reality. 
We  print  elsewhere  in  this  issue  illustrations 
of  two  of  his  typical  figures.  One  is  entitled 
♦*  A  Portrait  Statuette  ;"  the  other,  *'  Playful- 
ness." The  latter  explains  itself,  and  de- 
servedly challenged  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  the  instant 
attention  of  every  one  who  appreciates  a 
beautiful  and  joyous  idea  embodied  with  the 
skill  of  a  master.  The  *'  Portrait  Statuette  " 
we  reproduce  because  it  exemplifies  Mr. 
Manship's  interest  in  both  modernism  and 
classicism.  The  bronze  at  the  Academy 
exhibition  which  drew  most  comment  from 
the  artists  was  one  entitled  '*  The  Awaken- 
ing of  Spring."  It  represents  the  undraped 
figure  of  a  young  woman  yawning  and 
stretching  both  arms  and  legs  in  a  singu- 
larly natural  manner.  The  anatomy  of  the 
figure  is  perfect,  and  the  skill  of  the  artist  has 
been  shown  in  that  he  has  been  able  to  make 
out  of  an  awkward  position  and  a  grimacing 
face  a  thing  of  beauty.  We  attempted  to 
make  a  photograph  of  this  bronze  for  repro- 
duction in  The  Outlook,  but  from  no  position 
could  a  photograph  be  taken  which  did  not 
produce  in  the  picture  an  awkward  foreshort- 
ening of  some  part  of  the  figure  ;  and  yet,  to 
the  observer,  the  lines  of  the  figure  are  per- 
fect. That  the  sculptor  should  be  able  to 
make  into  a  beautiful  bronze  S  conception  of 
the  human  figure  which  the  photographer 
cannot  portray  furnishes  a  homely  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  much  that  can  never  be 
expressed  pictorially  can  be  expressed  in 
sculpture.  Each  art,  of  course,  supplements 
the  function  of  every  other.  Yet  over  the 
exact  boundary  lines  between  these  various 
fields  of  human  endeavor  critics  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  wage  wordy  battles  until  the 
end  of  time. 

THE   AMERICAN 
"PRIX    DE    ROME" 

The  reference  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
to  the  "Prix  de  Rome  "  won  by  Mr.  Man- 
ship  makes  a  word  of  comment  on  that  prize 


of  possible  interest.  For  very  many  years  the 
winners  of  the  competitive  scholarships  insti- 
tuted all  over  France  in  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music  have  been  sent  for  four 
years,  free,  to  the  French  Academy  in  Rome, 
founded  by  Louis  XIV.  Such  an  opportunity 
was  indeed  the  *'  Prize  of  Rome." 

We  now  have  our  own  Academy  at  Rome 
with  its  *•  Prix  de  Rome  " — the  American  par- 
allel of  the  like  institutions  owned  in  Rome, 
not  only  by  France,  but  also  by  Germany, 
England,  Spain,  Russia,  Austria.  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  All  of  these  receive  at  least 
some  financial  support  from  their  Govern- 
ments. Our  institution  receives  none.  It  is 
supported  entirely  by  private  benefaction. 

But  it  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  National 
institution.  It  was  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress, and  its  purpose  was  defined  as  fol- 
lows :  "To  promote  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  to  aid  and  stimulate  the 
education  and  training  of  architects,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  other  artists,  by  enabling  such 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  shall  be 
selected  by  competition  from  among  those 
who  have  passed  with  honor  through  leading 
technical  schools  or  have  been  equally  well 
qualified  by  private  instruction  or  study  to 
develop  their  powers  and  complete  their 
training  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
of  direction  and  surroundings." 

The  Academy  consists  of  two  parts — the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  School  of  Clas- 
sical Studies.  These  were  both  started  in 
1894  as  independent  institutions,  but  a  year 
ago  were  consolidated  in  a  single  organiza- 
tion, for,  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  Academy 
was  allowed  to  "  enlarge  its  purposes  so  as 
include  the  study  and  investigation  of  the 
archaeolog)*,  literature,  and  histor>'  of  the 
classical  and  later  periods." 

The  Academy  not  only  meets  the  pur- 
poses referred  to  in  these  Acts  of  Congress, 
but,  by  enabling  students  of  the  various  arts 
to  work  together,  gives  to  eveiy  young 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  connected 
with  it  a  comprehension  of  the  allied  arts 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  acquire. 
Moreover,  by  bringing  students  of  art, 
archaeolog)'.  and  classical  literature  into  close 
fellowship  with  one  another  it  develops  a 
breadth  of  understanding  among  them  of 
benefit  to  each  in  his  own  particular  field. 

The  value  in  time  of  the  American  scholar- 
ship is  three  years  of  residence  in  Rome. 
The  value  in  money  is  a  thousand  dollars,  the 
defraying  of  traveling  expenses  to  and  from 
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Rome,  and  the  use  of  the  Academy's  lodg^- 
ings  and  studios  while  there.  During  the 
student's  sojourn  he  is  required  to  live  at 
the  Academy.  He  must  spend  his  spare 
time  during  the  first  year  in  central  Italy ; 
during  the  second,  anj'where  in  Italy ;  and 
during  the  third,  in  Italy,  Greece,  or  in  any 
other  country  where  there  are  classic  or  Re- 
naissance remains. 

The  Academy  has  already  achieved  a  good 
record — it  has  trained  over  a  hundred  Ameri- 
cans. Not  only  have*these  been  chosen  by 
competition  from  among  the  best  students 
at  our  colleges  and  schools  of  art ;  they  are 
now  recognized  as  among  the  younger  lead- 
ers in  art  and  archaeobgy.  Those  who  desire 
further  information  about  the  work  of  the 
Academy  may  obtain  it  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
Mr.  C.  Grant  La  Farge,  101  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

GEORGE   S.  MBRRIAM 

Mr.  George  S.  Merriam's  death  has  its 
special  relation  to  the  staff  and  to  the  readers 
of  The  Outlook  on  account  of  his  early  con- 
nection with  the  journal.  He  may  indeed 
be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  **  Christian  Union."  In  1870  he  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Beecher  to  be  his  associate, 
and  became  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  its 
editor-in-chief,  and  did  much  to  impart  to  it 
that  spirit  and  temper  which  we  hope  it  has 
never  lost.  For  Mr.  Beecher,  though  a  great 
editorial  writer,  was  never  a  true  editor,  and 
after  Mr.  Merriam's  connection  with  the 
"  Christian  Union  "  was  hardly  more  than  an 
occasional  editorial  contributor  to  its  pages. 

Mr.  Merriam  was  essentially  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  as  such  his  distinguishing  character- 
istics were  "sweetness  and  light."  He  had 
the  poet's  power  both  of  vision  and  of  inter- 
pretation, though  we  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  wrote  rhythmical  poetry.  His  religious 
contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  "  Christian 
Union "  may  not  inaptly  be  compared 
to  those  of  Mr.  Hutton  to  the  London 
**  Spectator."  He  dealt  with  religion  as  an 
experience,  not  as  a  philosophy ;  escaped 
theological  controversies,  not  by  evasion  nor 
by  mediation,  but  by  a  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  life  which  showed  it  to  be  large 
enough  to  include  men  of  different  schools 
of  thought  and  different  habits  of  thinking. 
This  characteristic  of  his  nature  and  mind 
is  indicated  by  the  title  of  some  of  his  best 
contributions  to  the  spiritual  literature  of  his 
Ume  :  *'  A  Living  Faith,"  -  The  Way  of  Life," 


"  The  Chief  End  of  Man."  After  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  "  Christian  Union  "  he  retired  to 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  his  native  city  and 
the  home  of  his  parents,  where  he  resided 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  January  22,  1914. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
literature  rather  than  to  journalism,  though 
he  was  a  constafit  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  the  Springfield  *'  Republican."  From  an 
eloquently  appreciative  biographical  sketch  in 
that  journal  one  sentence,  and  in  that  sen- 
tence the  one  word  "  sauntered,"  will  give  to 
those  who  never  knew  him  personally  an 
impressionistic  portrait  of  the  man:  "  Mer 
riam  loved  the  beauty  of  earth,  the  charm 
and  power  of  nature.  He  walked,  or  rather 
sauntered,  amid  the  purlieus  of  her  courts  in 
mountain,  on  plain,  or  by  the  sea,  and  felt 
deeply  the  wonder  and  loveliness  of  all,  so 
that  he  made  all  these  bright  things  and 
sweet  things,  the  shine  and  shade  equally,  a 
part  of  what  he  had  to  say — a  true  vehicle 
for  his  own  finest  thought." 

OLD    ROME 

For  many  years  Professor  Boni,  the  re- 
markable excavator  and  the  custodian  of  the 
Roman  Forum,  has  been  at  work  there  and 
in  the  surrounding  region  laying  bare  the 
records  of  early  history.  His  most  recent 
discovery  has  been  the  finding  of  what  he 
claims  is  the  mundusy  a  pit  in  which  the  instru- 
ments, seeds,  and  certain  articles  of  religion 
used  in  founding  Rome  were  deposited. 

Signor  Boni  uncovered  a  domed  chamber 
of  archaic  construction,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  a  shaft  descended  to  passages 
which  served  as  stores  for  grain.  The 
shrine,  about  forty  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Palatine  Hill,  was  identified  by 
Signor  Boni  with  the  mitmius,  or  the  under- 
ground chamber,  which,  as  it  was  supposed 
to  communicate  with  the  world  below,  served 
as  a  place  of  offering  to  the  deities  of  that 
under  world, 

Signor  Boni's  other  investigations  in  the 
Forum  indicate  that  Rome  is  an  older  place 
than  is  often  supposed ;  indeed,  the  human 
remains  found  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  settlements  on  the  hills  of  Rome  are  at 
least  as  old  as  the  eighth  century  B.C. 

Another  important  recent  Forum  excava- 
tion— though  its  location  has  long  been 
known — has  been  that  of  the  Ara  Pacis. 
This  monument  commemorates  the  return 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus  from  the  western 
provinces  in  b.c.  13. 

Another  discovery  is  that  of  the  Palace  of 
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Domitian  (81-96)  itself,  under  which  the  mun- 
dus  has  been  found.  Thus  Giacomo  Boni  has 
uncovered  most  interesting  memorials  dating 
from  the  Romans  of  the  prehistoric  races- 
and  following  the  development  of  the  rustic 
house  to  the  luxurious  palaces  of  the  Em- 
perors. 

THE    HEALTH    OF 
THE   ARMY 

The  record  of  the  army  medical  corps 
for  the  past  decade,  and  particularly  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  one  of  consistent 
and  rapid  progress* — one  of  which  the  men 
who  made  it  may  well  be  proud. 

Yellow  fever  was  robbed  of  its  terrors  to 
the  soldier  by  the  investigation  carried  on 
after  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  now 
typhoid,  which  has  been  the  dread  guest  at 
so  many  camps,  has  been  reduced  to  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  army  mortality  rate. 
In  1909,  the  year  that  inoculation  was 
introduced  into  the  army  as  a  preventive 
for  this  disease,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  cases  of  typhoid,  with  a  death 
rate  of  a  little  more  than  one  man  to  every 
four  thousand.  During  1913  there  were 
two  cases,  with  no  deaths. 

An  objection  that  has  been  alleged  against 
typhoid  inoculation,  which  an  American 
soldier  must  now  undergo  once  every  four 
years,  is  that  it  increases  the  subject's  sus- 
ceptibility to  tuberculosis.  This  theory  has 
been  held  by  few  reputable  physicians,  and  it 
is  not  borne  out  by  figures  which  show  that 
during  the  same  ^"^^  years  in  which  typhoid 
has  been  practically  wiped  out  of  our  sol- 
diery the  hospital  admission  rate  for  each 
thousand  men  for  tuberculosis  has  decreased 
from  4.39  to  3.49. 

Among  the  other  ills  to  which  the  fighting 
man  is  heir,  venereal  disease,  alcoholism,  and 
malarial  fever  are  the  most  troublesome. 
Statistics  on  these  diseases  for  1913  are  not 
yet  available,  but  in  the  period  from  1908  to 
1912,  inclusive,  the  admission  rate  for  vene- 
real di3eases  was  reduced  from  155  men 
out  of  each  thousand  to  116,  for  alcoholism 
from  30  to  17,  and  for  malarial  fevers  from  24 
to  14.     Such  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Since  typhoid  inoculation  and  other  pro- 
phylactic measures  have  succeeded  in  the 
army,  they  might  well  be  adopted  generally 
by  the  vast  private  corporations  whose  em- 
ployees are  legion.  The  increased  efficiency 
and  the  money  saving  that  would  be  sure 
to  result  are  incalculable. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  PUZZLE 

Obedience  to  law  is  in  one  respect  like  a 
quarrel :  it  takes  two  to  make  it  possible. 
Disobedience  may  be  the  fault  of  the  one 
who  commands  as  well  as  the  fault  of  the 
one  who  is  commanded.  The  child  who  is 
told  to  do  something  that  is  beyond  his 
powers  cannot  help  disobeying.  In  that  case 
the  burden  of  the  disobedience  rests,  not 
upon  the  child,  but  upon  the  parent  or  the 
teacher  who  issued  the»order. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  greatest 
danger  to  self-government  is  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness,  and  that  disobedience  to  law  or 
disregard  of  law  is  the  gravest  defect  in  the 
American  people.  If  that  is  true,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is,  we  must  look  for  its  cause, 
not  merely  in  the  people  who  are  called  upon 
to  obey,  but  in  the  spirit  and  method  by 
which  the  laws  are  made. 

Sometimes  laws  are  enacted  which  no  one 
expects  to  be  enforced,  or  which  the  majority 
that  enacted  them  do  not  wish  enforced. 
That  is  bad  enough ;  but  it  is  worse  when 
laws  are  enacted  that  no  one  can  understand, 
and  therefore  no  one  can  obey. 

The  new  Income  Tax  Law  is  of  this  char- 
acter. A  great  deal  of  it  is  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  some  of 
it  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  experts. 
The  legislator  who  was  sponsor  for  the  bill 
in  Congress  has  not  been  able  to  convince 
others  that  he  fully  understands  the  intent 
of  the  law  himself.  It  is  certain  that  thoi>e 
officials  of  the  Government  whose  dutv  it 
is  to  enforce  the  law  have  not  fully  under- 
stood it,  for  regulations  have  been  issued, 
and  then  withdrawn,  and  other  regulations 
substituted.  Those  most  competent  to  give 
counsel  to  prospective  income  tax  payers 
advise  them  to  fill  out  their  blanks  early,  but 
not  to  file  them  with  the  Collector  of  Revenue 
until  the  last  possible  moment,  because  no 
one  knows  when  a  new  regulation  will  be 
issued  modifying  or  nullifying  former  instruc- 
tions. It  is  certain  that  a  great  many  people 
who  have  taken  all  possible  pains  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  law  requires  and  to  comply 
with  every  requirement  will  have  disobeyed 
it.  In  the  case  of  one  provision,  we  see  no 
way  by  which  a  person  can  comply  with  the 
law  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  paying  a  tax 
for  which  the  law  gives  no  authority  without 
committing  perjury. 

This  is  lawlessness. 

The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  lawless- 
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ness  rests  upon  those  who  enacted  the  law. 
In  particular,  it  rests  upon  the  present 
Administration.  The  Income  Tax  Law  is  a 
part  of  the  Tariff  Law,  and,  as  such,  was  and 
is  an  Administration  measure.  The  present 
Administration  should  not  have  adopted 
this  measure  as  its  own  without  under- 
standing it.  If  it  understands  the  law,  it 
ought  not  to  put  it  in  operation  without 
making  it  perfectly  possible  for  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  obey  it  to  understand  it. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this  condition.  This 
is  not  the  first  income  tax  law  that  was 
ever  enacted.  Other  nations  have  income 
tax  laws,  and  their  provisions  should  have 
been  more  carefully  studied  than  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been.  If,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  law,  a  new  spiyt  of  impatience  with 
all  law  is  displayed,  those  who  enacted  the 
Income  Tax  Law  without  making  it  intelli- 
gible cannot  complain  if  they  are  held  respon- 
sible. 


THE  INTER-STATE  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

The  Outlook  believes  in  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  it  has  already  expressed  its 
gratification  at  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  after  apparently  opposing 
the  organization  of  such  a  Commission,  has 
now  come  to  recognize  the  importance,  and 
even  the  necessity,  of  its  organization.  There 
are,  however,  important  aspects  of  the  Trade 
Commission  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Adminis- 
tration bill  which  The  Outlook  thinks  seri- 
ously objectionable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sweeping  inquisito- 
rial power  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to 
this  Commission  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
is  likely  to  nullify  the  value  of  such  a  Com- 
mission. According  to  the  bill  which  has 
been  introduced,  all  corporations  engaged  in 
inter- State  commerce  will  be  required  to 
furnish  information  and  records  of  their 
organization,  business,  financial  condition  and 
management,  and  their  relation  to  other  cor- 
porations ;  and  the  Commission  will  have 
access  to  all  their  records,  minutes,  and  ac- 
counts. Only  a  small  proportion  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  inter- State  commerce  re- 
quire any  such  supervision  as  is  contemplated 
by  this  bill  'I'he  evils  of  our  modern  com- 
mercial organization  which  call  for  first  con- 
sideration and  correction  are  the  evils  of 
monopoly  ;  and  these  have  been  described  by 


the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  power 
to  raise  prices,  power  to  limit  output,  and 
power  to  depreciate  quality.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  great  majority  of  corporations  have 
none  of  these  powers.  What  is  needed, 
therefore,  is  an  administrative  commission  ^ 
which  will  concentrate  its  attention  and  ac- 
tivity upon  those  corporations  that  are  actu- 
ally or  potentially  the  sources  of  these  real 
and  outstanding  evils.  To  give  the  Inter- 
State  Trade  Commission  power  over  all 
inter- State  corporations  indiscriminately  is  to 
lay  upon  it  a  corresponding  duty  to  regulate 
and  supervise  all  inter-State  corporations 
indiscriminately.  This  is  to  waste  its  power 
and  to  divert  it  from  the  task  it  ought  to 
undertake. 

In  the  second  place,  the  provision  of  law  ' 
which  makes  the  information  gathered  by  the 
Commission  a  matter  of  public  record,  which 
the  Commission  from  time  to  time  can  make 
public  as  it  wishes,  not  only  is  unnecessar}', 
but  is  likely  to  result  in  enhancing  rather  than 
diminishing  modern  commercial  evils.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bill,  it  is  distinctly  provided  that 
publicity  may  be  given  to  any  or  all  of  this 
information  as  to  the  organization,  business, 
financial  condition,  conduct,  and  management 
of  any  or  all  of  these  corporations.  No  un- 
usual gift  of  imagination  is  needed  to  antici- 
pate the  ill  consequences  of  such  a  provision. 
It  means  inequality  before  the  law,  for  those 
corporations  which  happen  not  to  be  investi- 
gated will  have  an  advantage  over  those 
which  happen  to  be.  It  will,  moreover, 
create  a  condition  of  uncertainty,  as  no  cor- 
poration will  have  any  means  of  knowing 
when  its  business  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  and  its  records  and  condition 
opened  to  the  public.  It  will  also  give  an 
advantage  to  the  unscrupulous  over  the 
scrupulous,  for  every  corporation  whose 
methods  of  doing  business  and  whose  finan- 
cial condition  are  made  a  matter  of  public 
record  will  be  made  vulnerable  to  the  attack 
of  those  unscrupulous  competitors  who  hap- 
pen to  have  escaped  the  scrutinizing  eye  of 
the  Commission,  lender  the  guise  of  cre- 
ating means  for  the  prevention  of  monopoly, 
a  bill  with  this  provision,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  be  in  grave  danger  of  creating,  if  not 
certain  to  create,  new  and  more  serious  evils 
of  unfair  competition. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  clear  our  ob- 
jections to  these  propositions  of  the  bill  we 
here  restate  the  principles  which  in  our 
judgment   should   govern    Congress   in    the 
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organization  of  such  Commission  and  in  deter- 
mining what  its  powers  should  be. 

1.  All  corporations  should  be  allowed  to 
go  on  with  the  conduct  of  their  business  as 
now,  except  as,  either  by  their  voluntar)' 
action  or  by  the  action  of  the  Government,  as 
hereinafter  described,  that  conduct  of  their 
business  is  modified  or  interfered  with. 

2.  Every  corporation  desiring  to  engage  in 
inter-State  commerce  should  be  permitted  to 
take  out  a  Federal  charter  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral corporation,  or  perhaps  preferably  a 
license  from  the  Government  allowing  it  to 
carry  on  inter-State  commerce  under  its  State 
charter. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  such  incorporation 
or  license  it  should  be  required  to  submit  its 
business  to  an  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  In  case  it  receives  an 
approval  from  the  Federal  Government  it 
should  thereafter,  except  for  acts  done  after 
the  approval,  be  immune  from  criminal  prose- 
cution. The  certificate  of  approval  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  its  integrity  of  intent,  as 
indicated  by  its  form  of  organization.  But 
this  immunity  should  not  extend  to  civil  suits 
brought  by  individual  complainants. 

4.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
have  authority  to  require  any  corporation 
engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  submit  its  organiza- 
tion and  its  method  of  conducting  its  business 
to  investigation ;  and  approval  of  the  organi- 
zation issued  after  such  compulsory  investi- 
gation should  have  the  same  effect  of  giving 
immunity. 

5.  The  Trade  Commission  should  have 
power  of  supervision  and  regulation  over  all 
corporations  which  either  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion  have  been  submitted  to  its 
authority.  This  power  of  supervision  and 
regulation  should  be  similar  to  that  exercised 
by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
over  the  railways  or  by  banking  authorities 
over  banks.  Either  directly  or  indirecdy,  it 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  those  evils  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  specified  as  the  evils 
of  monopoly,  and  therefore,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  it  should  supervise  the  fixing  of 
prices,  the  regulation  of  output,  «..J  the 
determination  of  quality  of  product. 

6.  Whenever,  by  a  decree  of  a  court,  a 
combination  is  declared  to  be  m<>no|X)listic 
and  is  ordered  to  be  dissolved,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  be  given  the 
authority  and  duty  of  administering  the  decree 


of  dissolution,  with  full  power  to  decide  what 
it  is  necessary  for  the  combination  to  do  in 
order  that  the  purpose  of  the  deccee  be  car- 
ried out. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  OF 
ASIATICS 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hayes,  Representative  from 
California,  introduced  an  amendment  of  the 
Immigration  Bill  for  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics. 
Congress  evidently  realized  that  this  was  no 
time  to  add  a  new  complication  to  our  inter- 
national relations,  and  wisely  defeated  the 
amendment.  The  question,  however,  is 
only  postponed.  We  therefore  requested  a 
statement  from  Mr.  IJayes,  and  print  it  here- 
with.    We  follow  it  with  a  statement  of  our 


own. 


I— A  CALIFORNIAN    VIEW 


Replying  to  your  telegram  and  speaking 
for  the  people  of  California,  1  would  say 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  them  how  Ori- 
ental exclusion  is  brought  about,  whether  by 
a  treaty  or  by  statute.  The  only  thing  that 
they  ask  is  that  it  be  brought  about,  and  that 
the  exclusion  be  effectual  and  complete. 
About  nine  thousand  Japanese  are  on  record 
as  having  come  to  this  country  the  last  year, 
practically  all  of  them  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are  doubtless 
several  thousand  others  whose  coming  is  not 
of  record  who  came  over  the  borders  from 
Mexico  and  Canada. 

Our  friends  in  the  East  do  not  appreciate 
this  menace ;  they  point  to  the  few  who  are 
coming  and  are  inclined  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  Western  pleadings  f or  j^rotectiori,. 


If,  early  in'~the  history  of  this  country, 
when  only  a  few  thousands  of  Africans  were 
here,  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  its  government  had  passed  laws  to  prevent 
their  coming,  we  should  not  now  be  face  to 
face  with  a  race  problem  the  solution  of 
which  no  man  pretends  to  see. 

The  time  to  deal  with  this  delicate  and 
difficult  question  is  before  it  gets  too  acute 
and  the  problem  too  large ;  and  that  is  what 
we  are  asking — that  it  be  effectually  and 
promptly  dealt  with  now.  Orientals  coming 
here  with  passports  from  their  Government 
are  of  course  protected  by  that  Government, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  without  a  breach 
of  our  treaty  or  gentlemen's  agreement,  to 
aiTest  and  deport  them.     We  are  dependent 
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at  the  present  time  upon  Japan  for  protec- 
tion against  this  peril.  While  I  bring  no 
indictment  against  the  Japanese  Government, 
and  believe  that  they  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  under  conditions  in  their  country  to  keep 
their  agreement,  this  seems  to  me  a  very 
undignified  and  unsatisfactory  way  to  protect 
our  people  and  our  country  from  the  coming 
of  aliens  who  are  impossible  of  assimilation, 
and  who,  whether  they  come  in  great  or 
small  numbers,  are  an  ever-present  menace. 

Every  country  maintains,  as  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  government,  the  right  to 
determine  what  aliens  shall  be  permitted  to 
become  a  part  of  its  population,  and  under 
what  conditions  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
country  has  the  right  to  take  offense  when, 
by  a  statute  passed  by  the  proper  authorities, 
we  undertake  to  exercise  that  right.  Those 
of  us  who  understand  the  Oriental  character 
know  that  as  long  as  the  talk  about  force  has 
the  desired  effect  we  shall  not  cease  to  hear 
it  at  such  times  as  there  is  an  indication  of 
action  Jooking  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Ori- 
ental races  from  this  country."!  And,  fqr  one, 
I  am  very  tired  of  '*  kowtowmg  "  and  saying 
'•  by  your  leave  "  whenever  we  begin  the 
public  discussion  of  this  subject  in  this 
country. 

From  the  above  you  will  gather,  I  think, 
why  I  offered  the  amendment  to  the  Immi- 
gration Bill  on  Monday  last. 

E.  A.  Hayes. 

II— THE  OUTLOOK'S    VIEW 

Without  undertaking  or  even  desiring  to 
take  up  the  points  in  Mr.  Hayes's  statement, 
we  here  place  beside  it  what  we  believe  to  be 
certain  truths  that  should  be  recognized  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  immig^tion  from 
Asia. 

In  its  intercourse  with  a  foreign  people 
this  Nation  ought  to  exhibit  good  manners. 
A  man  whose  neighbor's  children  are  for  any 
reason  unwelcome  as  playmates  for  his  chil- 
dren may  go  to  his  neighbor  with  bluster  and 
threats.  If  so,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a 
boor.  If  he  is  a  gentleman,  he  will  go  to  his 
neighbor  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
courtesy  that  is  entirely  compatible  with 
frankness.  If  his  neighbor  has  good  man- 
ners, the  difficulty  can  be  settled  with  the 
maintenance  of  friendliness,  and  perhaps 
even  with  an  increase  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  respect. 

The  question  whether  this  country  wishes 
to    restrict  immigration  from    Asia    to    the 


lowest  possible  point  is  not  now  before  the 
country.  It  is  already  settled,  unless  the 
question  is  reopened,  that  the  United  States 
does  not  wish  the  immigration  of  Asiatics 
en  masse.  The  only  question  now  before  the 
country,  which  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Hayes's 
amendment,  is  whether  the  United  States 
shall  carry  out  this  policy  of  restriction  by  the 
joint  action  of  its  own  Government  with  other 
Governments,  or  whether  it  shall  act  without 
r^ard  to  the  wishes  of  those  other  Govern- 
ments and  without  even  consulting  their  pref- 
erences as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  policy 
shall  be  carried  out. 

We  -believe  very  strongly  that  the  civilized 
and  decent  thing  to  do  is  to  act  as  we  have 
been  acting — in  friendly  understanding  with 
our  neighbors.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  we  can  gain  anythini^ 
by  abandoning  a  course  of  good  manners,  and 
every  reason  for  believing  that  by  keeping  to 
this  course  the  United  States  will  deal  most 
effectively  with  this  question. 

We  here  reiterate  the  policy  that  we  believe 
is  the  right  one  with  regard  to  Japanese  im- 
migration : 

I.  Allow  Japan  to  regulate  emigration  to 
the  United  States  (as  she  is  now  doing)  with 
the  renewed  understanding  between  our 
Government  and  hers  that  she  is  not  to  per- 
mit emigration  en  masse  or  in  even  such  a 
volume  or  of  such  a  kind  as  would  be  socially, 
economically,  or  politically  embarrassing  to 
us  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

II.  Grant  the  right  of  naturalization  to 
individual  Japanese  of  proper  personal  quali- 
fications who  are  now  permanently  settled  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  individual  Japanese 
who  may  hereafter  come  here  under  the 
terms  of  the  understanding  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph — such  applicants  for 
naturalization  being  required  to  present  a 
passport  from  the  Japanese  (Government 
with  the  indorsement  "  Expatriation  author- 
ized," as  a  guarantee  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment approves  of  the  bearer's  abandon- 
ment of  Japanese  allegiance. 

III.  Give  the  American  Government,  in 
its  agreement  with  the  Japanese  Government, 
the  expressed  right  to  exclude  without  appeal 
all  Japanese  immigrants  who  do  not  come  to 
this  country  with  proper  passports  from  their 
own  Government,  and  to  deport  all  found 
here  without  such  papers.  This  assumes,  of 
course,  that  the  Japanese  now  here  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  obtain,  if  their  right  to 
them  can  be  shown,  the  necessary  passports. 
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THACKERAY'S   ROMANCE 

The  first  letter  in  the  delightful  '*  Collec- 
tion of  Letters  of  Thackeray/*  published 
twenty-six  years  ago,  begins,  *'  There  will  be 
no  dinner  at  Greenwich  on  Monday.  Dickens 
has  chosen  that  day  for  a  reconciliation 
banquet  between  Forster  and  me/'  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  if  he  was 
separated  from  a  friend,  as  he  was  for  a 
time  from  Dickens,  sooner  or  later  they  came 
together;  it  was  quite  impossible  to  resist 
Thackeray.  On  one  occasion  he  was  late  at 
dinner  and  the  other  guests  sat  down,  and 
the  talk  immediately  turned  on  the  author  of 
*'  Vanity  Fair,"  who  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame.  He  was  warmly  praised  by  every  one 
present  except  a  Mr.  H.,  himself  a  writer  of 
charming  books.  He  vigorously  dissented 
from  the  judgment  of  the  company,  express- 
ing his  opinion  that,  from  the  emphasis  on 
the  weaknesses  and  absurdities  of  humanity 
in  the  novels,  their  author  could  not  possess 
any  kind  or  generous  sympathies  toward  the 
human  race,  adding  that  he  had  never  met 
him,  and  hoped  he  never  should  do  so. 
Meanwhile  Thackeray  had  slipped  into  his 
place  and  heard  this  peroration.  He  touched 
his  critic's  shoulder  and  said,  quietly,  *'  I,  on 
the  contrary,  have  always  longed  for  the 
occasion  when  I  could  express,  personally,  to 
Mr.  H.  the  great  admiration  I  have  always 
felt  for  him  as  an  author  and  a  man.'*  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  they  became  fast  friends. 

The  **  Collection  of  Letters  of  Thackeray," 
published  by  Mrs.  Brookfield  in  1888,  were 
chosen  from  a  long  and  voluminous  corre- 
spondence with  the  aid  and  advice  of  Lowell, 
V  Mrs.  Brookfield  declaring  in  her  note  of 
introduction,  "If  every  one  of  these  letters 
from  Thackeray  could  be  rightly  made  pub- 
lic, without  the  slightest  restriction,  they 
would  all  the  more  redound  to  his  honor." 
A  large  part  of  this  unpublished  correspond- 
ence has  now  been  made  public,  and,  while 
many  lovers  of  Thackeray  and  of  the  old 
traditions  of  the  sanctity  of  confidential  corre- 
spondence will  deplore  this  violation  of  the 
privacy  of  the  dead,  Mrs.  Brookfield's  declara- 
tion is  fully  sustained ;  these  letters  not  only 
redound  to  his  honor,  but  throw  his  chivalrous 
integrity  into  high  relief.  At  a  time  when 
the  great  word  love  is  so  often  used  to  de- 
scribe relations  between  men  and  women 
which  have  no  more  to  do  with  love  than  the 
temporary  mating  of  animals,  and  the  words 
'•soul    mate"    are    draj^ijed   in   the  mire  of 
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purely  physical  relations,  these  letters  show 
how  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman  bears 
himself  when  he  is  called  upon  to  face  the 
tragedy  of  loving  a  woman  who  is  the  wife 
of  another. 

Thackeray's  wife,  it  will  be  remembered, 
became  insane  not  long  after  his  marriage, 
and  spent  her  long  life  in  confinement.  To 
a  man  of  his  sensibility  and  temperament  this 
was  a  great  and  lasting  trial.  He  became 
intimate  with  the  Brookfields  during  those 
early  years  in  London  when  he  was  strug- 
gling to  gain  a  foothold  in  his  profession^ 
and  when  the  terrible  sorrow  which  left  his 
daughters  motherless  was  casting  its  deepest 
shadow  over  him. 

The  world  has  long  known  of  the  friendship 
between  I'hackeray  and  Mrs.  Brookfield,  but 
it  now  learns  for  the  first  time  that  on  his 
part  at  least  this  friendship  became  an  ardent 
love  that  ended  in  a  great  renunciation.  It 
is  a  stor}'  which  nobly  defines  the  difference 
between  passion  and  love.  The  time  came 
when  Thackeray  could  no  longer  conceal  his 
feeling  for  Mrs.  Brookfield,  and  did  not  try  to 
do  so ;  it  was  known  to  Mr.  Brookfield  and 
to  the  circle  of  intimate  friends.  Even  when 
he  b  apologizing  to  Mr.  Brookfield  for  his 
indiscreet  disclosure  of  that  love  to  others  he 
is  still  the  irresistible  Thackeray  : 

Her  innocence,  looks,  angelical  sweetness 
and  kindness  charm  and  ravish  me  to  the 
highest  degree ;  and  every  now  and  then  in  con- 
templating them  I  burst  out  into  uncouth  rap- 
ture. They  are  not  the  least  dangerous— it  is 
a  sort  of  artistical  delight  (a  spiritual  sensu- 
ality, so  to  speak)— other  beautiful  objects  in 
nature  so  affect  me,  children,  landscapes,  har- 
monies of  color,  music,  etc.  .  .  .  My  dear  old 
fellow,  you  and  God  Almighty  may  know  all 
my  thoughts  about  your  wife  ;  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  one  of  them,  since  the  days  of  the  dear  old 
twopenny  tart  dinner  till  now.  .  .  .  'Evins !  Here 
is  Wimbledon  Station.  Well,  I  have  opened 
my  bowels  to  you.  Indeed,  there  has  not  been 
much  secret  before;  and  I've  always  admired 
the  generous  spirit  in  which  you  have  witnessed 
my  queer  raptures.  If  I  had  envy,  or  what  you 
call  passion,  or  a  wicked  thought  ...  I  should 
have  cut  you  long  ago. 

''  But,  thank  God,"  he  writes  to  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  *'  I  have  never  concealed  the 
affection  I  have  for  you.  Your  husband 
knows  it  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  think  I  have 
such  a  claim  to  the  love  of  both  of  you  as  no 
relationship,  however  close,  ought  to  question 
or  supersede,"  Later,  when  relations  with 
the  Brookfields  had  been  suspended,  a  com- 
mon friend  sent  him  a  letter  about  himself 
from    Mrs.    Brookfield,  which    he    returned 
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with  the  statement  that  even  such  a  round- 
about correspondence  ought  not  to  be ;  **  her 
husband,  acting  at  this  moment  nobly  and 
gently,  must  be  nobly  and  gently  used,  and 
until  he  authorizes  a  correspondence  none 
such  must  be  ;  and  now,  if  she's  in  torment, 
take  her  a  drop  of  water  with  you  from 
another  soul  in  purgatorj'." 

The  soul  of  this  hidden  romance  in  Thack- 
eray's life  is  recorded  in  a  few  characteristic 
phrases : 

No,  dear  lady,  we  will  do  better ;  we  will  love 
each  other  while  we  may  here  and  afterward ; 
if  you  ^o  first,  you  will  kneel  forme  in  heaven 
and  bring  me  there;  if  I.  I  swear  the  best 
thought  I  have  is  to  remember  that  I  shall  have 
your  love  surviving  me  and  with  a  constant 
tenderness  blessing  my  memory.  I  can't  all 
perish  living  in  your  heart.  That  in  itself  is  a 
sort  of  seal  and  assurance  of  iieaven.  .  .  .  Say 
that  I  die  and  live  yet  in  the  love  of  my  sur- 
vivors? Isn't  that  a  warrant  of  immortality 
almost  ?  Say  that  my  two  dearest  friends  pre- 
cede me  and  enter  into  God's  futurity  spotless 
and  angelical  ?  I  feel  that  I  have  two  advocates 
in  heaven,  and  that  my  love  penetrates  there, 
as  it  were.  It  seems  to  me  that  love  proves 
God.    By  love,  I  believe  that  I  am  saved. 


LETTERS   TO    UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

Here  are  two  conceptions  of  the  Christian 
religion :  the  first,  expressed  by  an  unknown 
friend,  I  shall  call  the  Law ;  the  second,  the 
(Jospel. 

THE  LAW 

When  I  went  to  Sunday-school,  I  was 
taught  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  one  of 
them  declared  that  *'  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath."  1  was  taught  that  this  is  a  divine 
command  Uke  all  the  others  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. But  I  find  that,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  after  Christianity  was 
born,  a  council  of  human  beings,  called  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  convened  by  a  human  being 
named  Constantine  the  Great,  instituted  the 
first-day  Sabbath  to  displace  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath.  Even  if  the  members  of  that  Coun- 
cil and  Constantine  also  were  saints — and 
they  were  not,  for  the  clergy  in  those  days 
were  ignorant  and  immoral,  and  Constantine 
was  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  son,  and  nephew, 
and  was  a  political  weathercock — even  if  they 
were  saints,  they  were  all  human  beings. 

Why  shall  any  Christian  keep  a  Sabbath 
which  is  man-made,  when  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath,  which  was  God-made,  is  set  aside  ? 


And  why  need  any  Christian  show  any 
respect  for  Christianity  when  the  personal 
example  of  Jesus  is  deliberately  disregarded  ? 
He  kept  the  seventh-day  Sabbath.  His  exam- 
ple is,  or  ought  to  be,  surely  good  enough  for 
his  followers.  He  would  keep  the  seventh- 
day  Sabbath  if  he  were  alive  to-day. 

A  yet  deeper  subconscious  thought  is  this  : 
If  religion  can  be  altered  by  human  beings, 
why  respect  religion  .'*  .  I  believe  that  the  fall- 
ing off  in  church  attendance,  the  growing  dis- 
regard for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  gradual  permea- 
tion of  society  with  unreligious  and  irreligious 
poison  is  due  to  the  subconscious  thought  that 
human  beings  may  interpret  even  the  plainest 
and  most  direct  and  the  most  unmistakable 
divine  declarations  as  they  please. 

The  Protestants  declare  that  they  are  not 
bound  by  the  declarations  of  certain  Councils. 
Therefore  they  revolted  from  Catholicism. 
Why,  therefore,  do  they  not  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  that  Council  of  Xicaea  J 

I  believe  that  Christianity  would  be  all  the 
stronger  if  it  returned  to  Bible  teachings.  I 
believe  it  would  be  considered  more  binding 
if  it  did  not  set  aside  divine  commands  by 
human  councils.  I  believe  that  numberless 
Christians  feel  that  they  can  take  any  liberty 
they  please  with  what  is  called  religion  if 
human  beings  in  council  assembled  may  refuse 
to  follow  the  highest  example  of  implicit 
obedience,  and  may,  besides,  set  aside  by 
human  reasoning  a  divine  command. 

"  Back  to  the  Bible  !*'  I  sav.  "  Back  to 
first  principles  !'^  *•  Back  to  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  1*'  it  required  moral  courage  for 
Wyclif,  Luther,  and  Calvin  to  declare  them- 
selves against  Council-made  or  man-made 
doctrines  and  innovations.  Is  there  no 
modern  Wyclif  or  Luther  or  Calvin  ^ 

One  other  point.  If  Sunday  is  the  Sab- 
bath, then,  to  follow  the  precedent  of  those 
days,  Saturday  night  after  sunset  should  be 
observed  as  a  Sabbath  in  every  Christian  city. 
Is  it  ?  It  is  these  inconsistencies,  these  human 
settings  aside  of  divine  commands,  this  un- 
christian refusal  to  follow  the  personal  exam- 
ple of  the  very  fouoder  of  Christianity,  that 
make  us  subconsciously  reflect  that  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  demands  of 
Christianity  as  now  interpreted.  That  is  to 
say,  all  that  we  need  do  is  live  a  moral  life, 
and,  if  we  choose,  never  set  a  foot  in  church, 
disregard  the  Sabbath,  and  observe  only  those 
social  amenities  which  we,  in  our  human,  and 
therefore  super-divine  (.^),  reason  approve. 

May  I  ask  for  an  expression  of  your  own 
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opinion  on  the  restoration  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  ?  H.  P.  L. 

THE  GOSPEL 

Your  conception  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  very  different  from  mine.  You  regard  the 
Christian  religion  as  obedience  to  a  series  of 
divinely  issued  rules  and  regulations ;  you 
believe  that  to  study  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  understand  exactly  what  they  mean, 
and  to  give  them  a  scrupulous  obedience  is  to 
be  a  virtuous  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  scrupulous  obedience  to  a  series  of 
divinely  issued  rules  and  regulations  does  not 
make  a  Christian.  It  does  not  even  make  a 
virtuous  man.  One  may  obey  all  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  yet  not  be  a  good  man. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

I  may  never  kill  and  yet  not  be  humane. 

**Thou  shak  not  commit  adultery." 

I  may  not  commit  adultery  and  yet  not  be 
pure. 

"  Thou  shak  not  steal." 

I  may  never  steal  and  yet  not  be  honest. 

"  Thou  shak  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor." 

I  may  never  bear  false  witness  against  my 
neighbor  and  yet  be  an  inveterate  liar. 

So  I  may  remember  the  seventh  day  to 
keep  it  holy — that  is,  set  apart  by  itself — and 
in  it  I  may  do  no  manner  of  work,  neither  I, 
nor  my  man  servant,  nor  my  maid  servant, 
nor  my  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within 
my  gates,  and  yet  not  observe  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  my  God. 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  not  ten  stat- 
utes which  must  be  carefully  studied  and 
strictly  construed  and  literally  obeyed.  They 
are  concrete  illustrations  of  general  principles 
in  accordance  with  which  one  should  regulate 
his  conduct,  and  will  regulate  his  conduct 
provided  the  right  spirit  dwells  within  him. 
The  principles  of  the  four  commandments  I 
have  quoted  are :  Regard  for  the  rights  of 
my  neighbor — his  right  to  his  person,  his 
right  to  his  family,  his  right  to  his  property, 
his  right  to  his  reputation.  So  the  general 
principle  involved  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  the  necessity,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, of  keeping  some  stated  time  free 
from  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  the  world  for 
rest,  recreation,  and  ministry  to  the  higher  life. 

That  the  particular  hour  of  the  day  or  day 
of  the  week  is  of  no  importance  is  evident 
from  a  single  fact.  When  men  are  going  to 
moniing  service  in  New  York  they  are  about 


going  to  bed  in  Calcutta  and  about  getting  up 
in  San  Francisco.  If  two  men  who  observed 
the  same  day  should  start  from  New  York  at 
the  same  time  for  a  tour  round  the  worid, 
one  going  east,  the  other  west,  they  would 
find,  when  they  reached  New  York  again, 
that  they  were  observing  different  days.  One 
would  have  gained  and  the  other  would  have 
lost  a  day  on  the  journey. 

The  principle  that  obedience  to  an  ex- 
ternal law,  however  scrupulous,  is  not  the 
Christian  religion,  Jesus  makes  very  clear : 
**  It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou 
shak  not  commit  adultery :  but  I  say  unto 
you.  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her  hath  committed  adulter)'  with 
her  already  in  his  heart." 

John,  his  beloved  disciple,  applies  the 
same  principle  to  the  Sixth  Commannment : 
*'  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  amurderer." 

Paul  applies  it  in  explicit  terms  to  the 
Sabbath  :  '*  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you 
in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy- 
day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sab- 
bath days :  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to 
come ;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 

The  motorman  or  drug  clerk  who  is  com- 
p)elled  by  the  exigencies  of  our  modem 
civilization  to  work  on  the  first  day  or  the 
seventh  day  as  on  other  days,  but  who  strives 
to  get  some  fragments  of  time  every  week 
for  rest  and  spiritual  refreshment,  may  be 
complying  with  the  Fourth  Commandment 
better  than  the  Pharisee  who  employs  a 
coachman  or  footman  to  drive  him  to  church 
and  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  a  Sabbath- 
breaker  as  other  men  are. 

Jesus  Christ  came  to  fulfill  the  law  and  the 
prophets  ;  that  is,  to  fill  those  that  love  him 
and  follow  him  so  full  of  the  divine  spirit 
that  they  would  spontaneously  live  the  divine 
life;  that  they  would  obey  the  law  without 
considering  the  law. 

The  whole  law,  he  said,  is  summed  up  in 
one  word — love.  He  that  loves  God  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  loves 
his  neighbor  as  himself  obeys  all  the  Ten 
Commandments,  including  the  fourth. 

My  father  in  one  of  his  writings  describes 
a  father  and  his  son  going  out  into  the  gar- 
den. They  see  a  bird  sitting  on  a  bush.  If 
the  father  says.  See  that  bird ;  let  us  see  if 
we  can  hit  him,  the  boy  will  pick  up  a  stone 
and  make  the  attempt.  If  the  father  sa>-s. 
See  that  bird  ;  let  us  get  some  bread  and 
feed  him,  the  boy  will  be  equally  eager  to 
get  the  bread  and  give  food  to  the  bird.  The 
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father  gives  no  command  ;  the  son  obeys  no 
command.  But  he  reverences  his  father, 
wishes  to  be  like  his  father,  and  imbibes  his 
father's  spirit. 

Jesus  Christ  lived  a  divine  life  upon  the 
earth.  The  same  spirit  which  was  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  still  in  the  world.  Says  Hamack  : 
*'  Not  only  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
the  Word  that  was  at  once  Deed  and  Life  ; 
biit  the  living,  resolute,  indomitable  Word, 
namely,  the  person,  has  always  been  a  power 
in  history,  along  with  and  above  the  power 
of  circumstance.'*  To  be  a  Christian  is  to 
reverence  this  Christ,  to  desire  to  have  a  life 
like  Christ's,  to  p)ossess  a  Christlike  spirit, 
and  in  that  spirit  continue  the  work  which 
Christ  began  and  which  he  has  left  his  fol- 
lowers to  complete  under  his  leadership  and 
in  his  companionship.  And  it  is  to  seek  that 
companionship  and  that  spirit  by  trying  to 
do  his  work  with  him.  You  fathers,  says 
Christ,  give  good  gifts  to  your  children  ;  how 
much  more  will  your  heavenly  Father  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  Fhis 
spirit  that  was  in  Christ  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
To  seek  it,  to  possess  it,  to  live  in  harmony 
with  it  and  under  its  guidance  and  direction, 
is  to  be  a  Christian.  This  is  what  Paul 
means  when  he  says  he  desires  above  all 
things  to  be  found  in  Christ,  *'  not  having 
mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law" 
— that  is,  the  kind  of  righteousness  which 


comes  from  obedience  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions— '*  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God 
by  faith ;"  that  is,  the  kind  of  righteousness 
which  flows  spontaneously  and  naturally  from 
an  inward  life  of  fellowship  with  God. 
Please  to  do  right,  then  do  as  you  please  — 
that  is  Christian  living. 

Rules  and  regulations,  the  Bible,  the 
Church,  are  useful,  not  as  ends,  but  as  means 
to  promote  this  *'  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man." 

This  is  the  sole  object  of  the  law.  '•  The 
law  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ." 

This  is  the  sole  object  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
*'  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works." 

This  is  the  sole  object  of  the  Church.  Its 
ministry',  whether  apostles,  or  prophets,  or 
evangelists,  or  pastors,  or  teachers,  was  given 
that  we  may  come  unto  a  perfect  manhood, 
**  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  full- 
ness of  Christ." 

Whatever  form  of  doctrine,  of  worshij),  or 
of  observance  helps  us  to  attain  this  manhood 
we  may  use :  whatever  does  not  so  help  us 
we  may  dispense  with. 

The  whole  of  Christianity'  is  summed  up 
in  the  two  words.  Follow  me. 

Lyman  Ahboii-. 


THE   WHITE    SLAVE    FILMS:    A    REVIEW 


IN  its  issue  of  Januarys  17  The  Outlook 
discussed  at  some  length  the  problem  of 
educating  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  moving-picture  films  in  the  dangers  and 
horrors  attendant  upon  the  existence  of  the 
social  evil.  With  one  picture  drama,  "  The 
Traffic  in  Souls,"  as  a  text,  The  Outlook 
stated  its  belief  that  the  *'  movies  "  could  be 
made  as  effective  a  means  of  instruction  in 
such  social  problems  as  either  fiction  or  the 
stage  ;  that  while,  like  both  fiction  and  the 
stage,  the  **  movies  "  lend  themselves  to  grave 
abuse,  they  should  not  be  denied  the  privih  ge 
of  sharing  in  the  fight  for  social  progrtss. 
We  said  distinctly  that  the  particular  liini 
which  we  discussed  was  false  in  some  partic- 
ulars of  fact,  out  of  proportion  in  the  pres- 
entation of  others  :  that  even  the  best  of  such 
films  could  not  teach  morality  to  the  immoral, 
could  not  by  themselves  inculcate  high  ideals, 


but  that  we  did  believe  that  the}-  might  be 
made  of  tremendous  value  in  destroying  the 
glamour  of  baseness.  To  our  mind  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  moving  picture  portraying  some 
phase  of  the  social  evil  should  be  permitted 
presentation  or  not  depends  entirely  upon 
the  last  point  mentioned  in  the  previous  sen- 
tence. Does  it  make  vice  attractive  ?  Does 
it  make  virtue  seem  foolish  and  evil  a  means 
to  pleasure  and  quick  reward  ? 

This  editorial  called  forth  no  little  com- 
ment, not  only  from  our  readers,  but.  to  some 
extent,  in  the  daily  press.  Four  letters  which 
we  received  seem  to  us  of  particular  inter- 
est. .\s  they  are  all  careful  criticisms  of  the 
position  which  we  took  in  the  matter  of  these 
films,  we  think  it  only  fair  to  present  them 
to  our  readers.  One  letter  comes  from  a 
secretary-  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  a  city  in  Iowa,  another  comes  from 
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a  social  worker  in  Xew  York,  the  third 
comes  from  the  general  counsel  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vigilance  Association,  and  the  fourth 
from  Mrs.  Barclay  Hazard,  head  of  the  New 
York  Branch  of  the  National  Florence  Critten- 
ton  Mission  for  unfortunate  women.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  of  the  Vigilance  Association ,  favored 
the  production  of  "  Damaged  Goods  "  and 
other  plays  of  similar  character.  None  of 
the  letters  are  from  people  who  take  a  nar- 
row view  of  the  public  discussion  of  such 
problems.  Therefore  we  consider  the  criti- 
cisms of  distinct  value.  The  first  letter 
which  we  publish  is  from  Mr.  D.  O.  Hibbard, 
of  Mason  Citv,  Iowa  : 

WHAT    THE    SMALL   TOWN    THINKS 

"I  have  read,"  he  writes,  **  with  a  large 
interest,  your  editorial  entided  *  The  White 
Slave  Films.*  In  your  classification  I  pre- 
sume that  I  fall  into  that  class  who  believe 
that  every  '  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  truth  * 
should  be  used  in  the  fight  against  evil. 

'*  Will  you  permit  me  to  express  it  as  my 
judgment  that  your  editorial  is  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  large  city,  and  that  the 
problems  of  Mason  City  are  very  different 
from  those  of  Manhattan  ?  To  be  specific, 
you  refer  to  the  film  •  A  Traffic  in  Souls,' 
and  you  detail  the  story  of  the  fijm  as  indi- 
cating that  the  traps  set  may  be  found  in 
stores,  railway  terminals,  steamship  piers, 
etc.  I'hese  are  situations  that  we  do  not 
have  in  a  small  city.  The  opposition  to  the 
exhibition  of  these  films  in  this  city  should 
be  so  strong  as  to  prohibit  them,  because 
they  deal  with  situations  which  we  do  not 
have  and  of  which  we  know  nothing.  For 
us,  therefore,  they  could  have  only  a  morbid, 
demoralizing  interest,  exactly  similar,  only 
of  greater  magnitude,  to  that  of  the  risquk 
novel. 

"In  the  smaller  cities  the  social  evil  does 
not  recruit  its  victims  under  the  conditions 
that  they  are  recruited  in  large  cities.  There- 
fore these  white  slave  films  are  not  to  us  *  a 
weapon  out  of  the  arsenal  of  truth,'  but 
rather  a  poisoned  arrow  out  of  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  which  finds  its  mark  our  moral 
integrity,  and  leaves  a  rankling  wound,  slow 
to  heal.  This  must  be  true,  unless  we  are 
to  believe  that  in  order  to  be  pure-minded 
we  must  first  know  ail  evil. 

"  Your  idea  that  the  motion  picture  offers  a 
great  opportunity  to  put  before  the  people 
elements  that  enter  into  the  war  on  vice  is 
absolutely  true ;  however,  there  is  likely  to 


be  a  divergence  rather  than  a  coincidence  of 
the  two  lines — the  line  which  indicates  the 
direction  of  what  is  nK)st  telling  in  the  war 
on  vice,  and  the  line  which  indicates  the 
greatest  commercial  return.  In  order  that 
the  film  may  be  commercially  successful  for 
any  period  of  time,  it  must  contain  an  enter- 
taining element,  and  films  warring  against 
social  vice  in  the  most  telling  way  cannot  be 
made  universally  entertaining. 

*'  I  think,  furthermore,  that  in  part  your  rea- 
soning is  psychologically  unsound.  The  re- 
action in  the  adolescent  mind  resulting  from 
motion  pictures  containing  a  sex  interest  is 
dangerous.  That  adolescent  boys  indulge, 
though  not  simultaneously  with  viewing  them, 
in  that  *  intimate  self-comparison  and  analy- 
sis '  is  proven  conclusively  by  the  expressed 
thoughts  of  boys  who  have  wished  them- 
selves in  situations  similar  to  the  situations 
filled  by  the  actor  in  a  motwn  picture,  and 
who  have,  with  the  motion-picture  drama  as 
a  basis,  carried  out  and  extended  in  their 
own  minds  and  with  themselves  as  the  prin- 
cipals the  idea  of  the  scenario  to  include 
imagined  acts  astoundingly  degrading.  While 
the  power  of  the  cinematograph  to  explain 
a  process  or  a  situation  is  unequaled,  just  so 
is  its  power  of  suggestion  unequaled,  and 
we  are  in  danger  of  ignoring  the  latter, 
the  peril  of  suggestion,  in  our  wholesale 
acceptance  of  the  former  as  a  *  weapon  out 
of  the  arsenal  of  truth.'  " 

WHO   GO    TO    THE    FILMS,    AND    WHY  t 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  social  worker  in 
New  York,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Smith.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Miss  Smith  disagrees  with 
one  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Hibbard.  She 
believes,  as  does  The  Outlook,  that  such  films 
as  "  The  Traffic  in  Souls  "  would  be  of  value 
for  presentation  in  small  cities  and  country 
towns,  not  so  much  because  of  the  particular 
dangers  existing  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, but  because  sooner  or  later  most  mem- 
bers of  our  rural  population  do  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  life  of  our  great  cities.  It  should 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  that  The  Outlook  in  its  editorial  of 
Januar\'  17  did  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  lack  of  merit  in  particular  films,  but 
rather  to  lay  down  general  principles  of 
procedure.      Miss  Smith  writes  : 

'•  As  a  social  worker  who  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  problems  of  our  young  working-girls, 
I  very  much  regret  the  attitude  taken  by 
The  Outlook  on  the  white  slave  films.     The 
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article  entitled  *  The  White  Slave  Films,'  in 
the  issue  of  January  17,  states  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  war  between  two  differ 
ent  groups  of  people  over  certain  pictures  that 
portray  the  white  slave  traffic,  now  being 
shown  in  New  York,  two  of  the  editors  went 
to  see  one  of  these  films.  What  I  would  like 
to  know  is  why  these  two  editors  based  their 
judgment  on  only  one  film,  and  that  not  the 
one  over  which  there  has  been  the  greatest 
contention.  '  The  Traffic  in  Souls '  is  by 
far  the  least  objectionable  of  all  the  films  that 
are  being  run.  It  was  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Censors.  This  film  is  melodramatic  in 
character  and  of  a  distinctly  moral  tone.  As 
The  Outlook  says,  it  is  false  in  some  particu- 
lars of  fact.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not 
always  a  good-looking  hero  who  arrives  in 
time  to  save  single-handed  the  innocent  vic- 
tims ;  nor  are  all  the  villains  caught  and 
placed  behind  the  bars.  But,  except  for  this 
unlikeness  to  life  and  for  the  fact  that  it  may 
contribute  towards  the  wave  of  hysteria  which 
is  spreading  among  the  girls,  I  cannot  see 
that  this  particular  film  will  do  harm. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  of  value  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country,  where  it  will  give  a  warning,  both  to 
girls  and  to  their  parents,  of  the  dangers 
awaiting  young  girls  who  come  alone  to  our 
great  cities.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the 
films.  In  another  film  the  victim  is  spoken 
to  by  a  woman  whom  she  meets  while  travel- 
ing, and  is  finally  rescued  by  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  she  has  also  made  on  her  jour- 
ney. The  lesson  a  girl  might  very  easily  take 
from  this  film  is,  '  Don*t  speak  to  a  strange 
woman,  but  it  is  all  right  to  speak  to  a 
strange  man.'  However,  the  really  harmful 
play  was  the  one  which  ran  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Inside  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic' 
.  .  .  Three  performances  of  this  I  attended 
in  the  afternoon.  E^ch  time  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  audience  was  composed  of 
men.  There  were  so  few  women  present 
that  I  felt  conspicuous.  What  class  of  men 
can  afford  to  spend  two  hours  of  an  after- 
noon at  a  moving-picture  show }  Surely 
not  those  whose  minds  are  on  business. 
Many  seemed  to  gloat  over  the  horrors  por- 
trayed. I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the 
lesson  which  many  men  learned  from  *  The 
Inside  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic  *  was  that 
any  man  was  a  fool  to  work  hard  for  little 
money  when  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  girl  who 
will  support  him  in  comfort  and  enable  him 
to  '  live   like  a  gentleman.'     Tl>e  Outlook  is 
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fair  in  its  judgments  that  it  is  all 
be  regretted  that  the  two  editors 
all  of  the  films  dealing  .with  *the 
traffic,  or  at  least  those  which 
most  severely  criticised,  before 
stamp  of  its  approval  to  films 
the  subject." 


A    DANGEROUS    PHOTO    DRAMA 

The  third  letter,  from  Mr.  James  Bronson 
Reynolds,  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  the  abuse  of  the  moving  pic- 
tures as  a  means  for  public  instruction.  The 
Outlook  is  quite  as  emphatic  as  Mr.  Reynolds 
and  Miss  Smith  in  its  belief  that  such  a  film  as 
*'  The  Inside  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic  "  is  a 
pernicious  offense  against  decency.  Such  a 
film  represents  the  commercialization  of  the 
subject  and  the  exploitation  of  it  for  private 
gain  in  the  worst  degree.  We  are  not  con- 
vinced, however,  by  Mr.  Reynolds's  letter  that 
the  moving-picture  machine  is  an  improper 
medium  for  educating  the  public  in  this  funda- 
mental and  vitally  important  subject.  Mr. 
Reynolds's  letter  follows : 

"  I  agree  with  The  Outlook  that  the  present 
generation  has  not  been  the  first  to  discover 
the  existence  of  sex.  and  that  it  has  discov- 
ered important  facts  regarding  the  laws  of 
sex  and  regarding  its  social  manifestations. 
With  our  tendency  to  popularize  everything 
that  interests  the  public,  we  have  popularized 
this  new  sex  kno\yledge  and  the.  social  prob- 
lems which  it  reveals.  To  deny  the  right  to 
popular  discussion  and  presentation  of  this 
subject  is  vain.  But  a  legitimate  protest 
should  be  made  in  behalf  of  *  discrimination 
and  balanced  judgment,'  and  I  urge  stronger 
emphasis  of  these  factors  in  regard  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  sex  problem  in  moving  pic- 
tures. 

*•  The  majority  of  our  public  wants  decency 
and  not  filth.  A  large  majority  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  crowding  the  *  movies  '  desire  their  chil- 
dren to  see  pictures  that  shall  not  demoralize 
and  shall  not  encourage  to  crime.  But  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  imparting  proper 
sex  knowledge  and  portraying  the  lives  of  the 
procurer  and  the  prostitute  so  as  to  make 
them  attractive  to  thoughtless,  pleasure-lov- 
ing boys  and  girls  already  somewhat  hardened 
by  too  much  contact  with  street  life. 

'•  The  Oudook  thinks  it  hardly  possible  that 
a  decent  boy  should  see  the  horrors  of  the 
social  evil  and  still  link  himself  with  that  life. 
Of  course  the  average  boy  does  not  become 
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a  procurer,  and  certainly  not  at  one  jump. 
The  steps  are  gradual  in  the  downfall  of 
boys  and  girls,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  *  movies '  attract  not  only  the 
securely  respectable,  but  boys  and  girls  of 
the  borderland  no  longer  easily  shocked.  A 
large  element  of  these  are  looking  for  *  easy 
money  '  and  hate  hard  work.  Shall  we  let 
the  moving  picture  point  the  way  and  explain 
the  method  of  this  easy  life  ?  Discrimination 
demands  that  we  think  of  the  audience  flock- 
ing into  moving-picture  shows  and  consider 
how  this  class  of  films  will  affect  this  audi- 
ence. 

"  The  writer  saw  '  The  Traffic  in  Souls,' 
commended  in  your  editorial.  Though  he 
found  it  in  parts  absolutely  melodramatic 
and  false  in  certain  details,  yet  he  agreed 
with  The  Outlook  that  observers  *  could 
hardly  leave  the  theater  save  with  a  height- 
ened disgust '  for  the  social  evil. 

"  But  regarding  another  film,  entitled  *  The 
Inside  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,'  he 
reached,  without  hesitation,  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. This  film  lacked  the  good  features 
of  the  first  film,  and  he  considered  it  both 
demoralizing  and  debauching  to  thpse  of 
easy  morals  of  both  sexes.  It  portrayed  the 
relatively  luxurious  life  and  successful  meth- 
ods of  male  traffickers.  Young  women  ply- 
ing their  wretched  trade  brought  money  to 
their  men,  while  the  latter  lolled  in  cafes 
with  boon  cpmpanions  or  wasted  their  dirty 
money  in  gambling  resorts.  A  drug  clerk 
was  shown  to  leave  his  honest  occupation  for 
this  shameless  career.  The  life  of  the  pros- 
titute was  not  made  quite  so  attractive.  The 
leading  woman,  after  experiencing  the  hard- 
ships of  the  prostitutes  life,  was  placed  in  a 
position  in  a  store,  but  gave  it  up  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  service  because  the  pay 
envelope  contained  less — probably  much  less 
— than  her  immoral  life  had  yielded.  Appar- 
ently, upon  reflection,  she  preferred  the  life 
of  prostitution  to  that  of  virtue  with  small 
pay.  Incidentally  a  seduction  scene  and  the 
'  crib '  district  of  New  Orleans  were  por- 
trayed with  an  accuracy  which  left  little  to 
the  imagination.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
indecencv,  these  scenes  were  indecent.  If 
young  men  became  procurers  because  of  the 
portrayal  of  the  attractions  of  the  trade,  and 
young  women  gave  up  the  drudgery  and 
small  pay  of  work  in  factory  or  store,  they 
might  justly  charge  that  convincing  reasons 
for  their  action  had  been  given  by  this  film. 

**  The  presentation  of  the  methods  of  thiev- 


ing and  the  prosperity  of  successful  thieves 
might  with  equal  force  be  demanded  in  the 
name  of  freedom  of  thought  and  its  free 
expression. 

'•  For  the  sake  of  the  honest  parents  of 
those  boys  and  girls  who  crowd  the  *  movies,' 
and  because  of  the  danger  to  those  boys  and 
girls  themselves,  and  for  the  sake  of  decency, 
I  urge  deliberate  and  careful  discrimination. 
Such  discrimination  should  be  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  average  audience  visiting 
these  pictures  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
presentation  without  harm  in  view  of  the 
inevitable  sensationalism  and  melodrama  of 
moving  pictures. 

"  And  I  submit  that  we  do  well  to  question 
carefully  if  the  moving  picture,  with  its  neces- 
sary limitations,  is  a  wisely  chosen  medium 
for  educating  our  youth  regarding  this  funda- 
mental and  vitally  important  subject." 

A    CONSTRUCTIVE    DISCUSSION    BY    A 
PRACTICAL    IDEALIST 

In  our  editorial  of  January  17  we  referred 
to  Mrs.  Barclay  Hazard's  position  in  the 
matter  of  white  slave  films.  We  are  more 
than  glad,  therefore,  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  presenting  her  views  so  completely  to  our 
readers.  In  a  note  accompanying  the  follow- 
ing letter  Mrs.  Hazard  writes  :  "I  fully  real- 
ize your  point  of  view,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  only  touch  upon  the  fringe  of  the 
subject.  My  experience  not  only  in  this 
work  but  in  connection  with  homes  for  defi- 
cient and  delinquent  children  makes  me  par- 
ticularly alive  to  the  psychological  danger 
involved  in  the  exhibition  of  these  films.  As 
to  our  theaters,  I  have  not  touched  upon 
them  at  all  because  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
present  plays  are  any  more  dangerous  than 
any  others  which  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time  on  the  boards.  Unutterably  vulgar 
though  they  may  be,  .  .  .  theaters  do  not 
reach  the  same  excessively  impressionable 
class  as  is  reached  by  the  moving  picture, 
which  is  my  reason  for  opposing  the  latter  so 
strongly.  *' 

To  us  the  most  vitally  interesting  part  of 
Mrs.  Hazard's  discussion  is  that  contained  in 
her  conclusion  regarding  the  hope  for  reform 
and  restoration  to  normal  social  relations 
which  exists  for  unfortunate  women.  The 
method  of  reform  to  which  she  refers  and 
which  she  herself  has  so  ably  put  into  practice 
may  not  have  the  sudden  and  apparent  suc- 
cess which  comes  from  an  old-fashioned 
religious  revival,  but  for  enduring  social  value 
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there  can  be  no  question  of  comparison 
between  the  two  methods  of  regeneration. 

Mrs.  Hazard's  view  of  the  matter  is  as 
follows :       • 

*'  The  question  before  the  country  in  regard 
to  the  films  claiming  to  show  the  inside  his- 
tory of  the  white  slave  traffic  and  kindred 
evils  is  not,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  say,  a  ques- 
tion of  poHc}'  as  to  the  method  of  dealing 
with  the  evil  itself.  Those  who  advocate 
this  view  of  the  situation  say,  with  consider- 
able plausibility,  that  for  centuries  we  have 
been  trying  to  hold  in  check  the  social  evil 
by  suppression.  We  have  gone  on  the  theory 
that  with  a  certain  kind  of  fire  to  admit  light 
and  air  was  only  to  quicken  the  flame,  and, 
while  smothering  might  not  altogether  subdue 
it,  the  danger  of  this  method  was  consider- 
ably the  less.  They  also  claim  that  we  have 
outgrown  this  theory,  and  that  we  now  realize 
that  publicity  is  a  great  weapon  against  dark 
and  devious  ways ;  that  a  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  not  only  tends  to  keep 
people  from  entering  the  life,  but  enlightens 
good  people  who  have  no  temptations  in  such 
ways,  but  who  have  hitherto,  through  their 
innocence  or  ignorance,  played  into  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  exploiters. 

**  If  this  were  all  that  were  involved,  we 
should  have  a  comparatively  simple  question 
to  deal  with.  It  is  doubtful  if  among  expe- 
rienced workers  there  would  be  found  any 
serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  letting  in  light  on  dark  places,  nor 
even  of  the  advisability,  tr>'ing  as  it  may  be,  of 
calling  things  by  their  names,  and  no  longer 
glossing  over  fearful  diseases  of  the  social  body. 

*'  Granting  all  these  facts,  we  still  protest 
against  an  exhibition  to  young,  immature, 
and  easily  influenced  minds  of  pictures  which 
suggest  a  life  which,  though  it  may  apparently 
end  tragically,  is  extremely  alluring  to  the 
youthful  mind.  Let  us  take„  for  example, 
the  analogous  case  of  films  showing  holdups, 
railway  wrecks,  cowboy  fights,  etc.,  the  heroes 
of  which  are  occasionally  led  even  to  the 
electric  chair.  But  their  final  destination  does 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  discourage  their 
would-be  imitators  among  the  boys  of  the 
community.  Hardly  a  week  passes  that  some 
enterprising  boys  are  not  arrested  as  runa- 
ways, having  started  out  to  capture  and  an- 
nihilate the  wild  Indians  with  the  somewhat 
inadequate  equipment  of  two  dollars  and  forty 
cents  and  a  rusty  revolver.  Did  their  activi- 
ties end  there,  the  amusing  interest  might  be 
the  one  must  obvious ;  but  these  same  chil- 


dren have  been  known  to  tie  younger  and 
weaker  comrades  to  the  stake  and  light  bon- 
fires, which  have  so  injured  the  victims  that 
several  deaths  are  the  record  of  this  species 
of  entertainment.  Now,  these  boys  are  not 
necessarily  either  foolish  and  simple,  as  shown 
by  the  rusty  revolver ;  nor  are  they  inherently 
bloodthirsty  and  wicked,  as  might  be  indi- 
cated by  the  fire  and  stake.  They  are  simply 
normal  adventurous  boys  on  whose  minds  the 
films  made  no  impression  except  such  as  they 
chose  to  have  made  upon  them.  The  human 
mind,  even  at  a  verj'  early  period  of  life,  is 
intensely  selective.  There  is  much  psychology 
in  the  Bible  text,  *  What  went  ye  forth  to 
see  ?*  For  what  we  go  forth  to  see  is  what 
we  do  see ;  and  what  impression  we  take  from 
pictures,  from  plays,  from  books,  and  even 
from  music,  is  the  impression  that  we  choose 
to  take. 

**  While  this  is  true  with  normal,  active- 
minded  children  of  either  sex,  the  subnormal 
child  is  necessarily  infinitely  more  susceptible 
to  such  influences  as  have  been  described. 
No  one  can  have  been  for  any  number  of 
years  in  the  work  of  helping  unfortunate 
young  women  without  realizing  very  forcibly 
what  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are 
what  we  used  to  call  *  not  just  right,'  or,  as 
they  say  in  New  England,  *  not  all  there.' 
While  this  has  been  an  accepted  fact  among 
workers  for  some  time,  it  is  only  recently  that 
science  has  come  forward  and  justified  such 
impressions  with  proper  terminology.  We 
are  now  told  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
wayward  girls  are  *  border-line  cases.'  A 
smaller,  but  still  sufficiently  large,  number  go 
beyond  this  and  may  be  properly  classed  as 
neurasthenics.  'I'he  border-line  class  com- 
prises girls  who  have  very  little  active  men- 
tality. They  are  weak  and  unmoral  rather 
than  immoral ;  they  show  their  lack  of  mental 
grasp  by  their  inability  to  put  cause  and 
effect  together.  That  is  to  say,  the  act  at 
the  moment  is  all  that  appeals  to  them,  the 
unavoidable  consequence  appearing  not  to 
exist  for  them  until  it  has  come  to  pass. 
The  neurasthenic,  or  what  we  used  to  call 
the  hysterical  person,  needs  no  explanation, 
although  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that 
it  is  a  disease  requiring  as  much  patience  and 
skill  in  controlling  as  it  would  were  the  malady 
active  mania. 

WHERE    THE    I)AN<;ER    LIES 

*'  Bearing  these  two  cases  in  mind,  it  is  not 
difficult    to    see    where    the    danger   lies   in 
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exhibiting  films  such  as  were  recently  cen- 
sored out  of  Washington,  but  are  freely 
exhibited  in  other  cities,  and  the  untold  harm 
they  can  do.  The  girl  of  the  border-line 
type,  the  type  first  named,  goes  to  see  these 
films.  To  her  untrained,  unbalanced,  and 
extremely  susceptible  mentality  the  only 
•appeal  made  by  such  pictures  is  one  of  allure- 
ment. Vanity,  love  of  luxury,  and  craving 
'^or  excitement  are  almost  always  present  in 
this  class  of  women.  They  therefore  feel, 
if  they  can  be  said  to  think  so  far  ahead,  that 
they  are  willing  to  nm  any  risks  to  attain 
♦.he  immediate  result.  Consequently  what 
the  psychologists  call  suggestion  plays  a 
much  larger  part  in  the  lives  of  the  border- 
line class  than  it  is  easy  for  ordinary  people 
to  comprehend. 

"As  to  the  effect  on  the  neurasthenic,  it  is 
perhaps  not  best  to  go  into  it  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  any  physician  with  experience 
among  such  cases  will  testify  to  the  immediate 
and  serious  physical  results  of  this  auto- 
suggestion. 

"It  sometimes  seems  to  those  intimately 
associated  with  this  work  that  in  our  excite- 
ment over  the  young  women  involved  we 
lose  sight  of  the  equal  danger  to  the  young 
men.  Is  it  a  greater  disgrace  to  a  family  to 
have  the  daughter  a  prostitute  than  it  is  to 
have  the  son  a  procurer  ?  This  raises  another 
objection  to  the  exhibition  of  these  films.  A 
well-known  man  in  New  York,  whose  very 
tolerant  view  of  life  has  been  broadened  by 
his  profession,  in  talking  to  me  of  one  of 
these  films,  said  :  •  i  should  not  object  so  much 
to  my  daughters  seeing  these  films  as  I  should 
to  my  boys,  for,  after  all,  the  girls  in  the  films 
come  to  some  bad  end,  but  the  young  men 
sail  along  on  seas  of  champagne  with  money 
pouring  in  and  all  the  evidence,  especially  to 
the  unthinking,  of  an  easy,  glorious  existence. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  films  may  well  be 
called  "  a  business  college  for  procurers,"  and 
even  those  who  are  already  in  the  profession 
may  learn  some  new  devices  from  the  exhibi- 
tion.' How  will  those  who  approve  of  these 
films  meet  this  criticism  ?  And  why  regard 
this  situation  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  women  ? 

WHKRE    PICTURE    INSTRUCTIOX    FAILS 

'*  In  no  narrow-minded  spirit,  in  no  desire 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  unfortunate  facts  and 
then  .say  that  they  do  not  exist,  are  the  objec- 
tions contained  in  this  lett  r    made    to    the 


exploitation  of  the  social  evil  by  sensational 
representations.  Were  it  possible  to  show 
what  was  the  real  after-life  of  these  girls,  there 
might  possibly  be  some  excuse  for  their  exhi- 
bition. It  is  not  a  sudden  nor  a  dramatic 
end  which  comes  to  the  great  majority*.  The 
films  cannot  show  the  slow  disintegration  of 
nervous  tissue ;  it  cannot  show  the  insidious 
advance  of  anaemic  diseases,  even  though 
those  incidental  to  the  profession  are  avoided  ; 
it  cannot  show  the  hopeless,  helpless  longing 
for  a  return  to  normal  conditions  after  it  is 
too  late ;  and  these  things  constitute  the  real 
and  unavoidable  tragedy.  Taking  the  brighter 
side,  the  pictures  will  not,  because  it  is  not 
interesting, .  exciting,  or  dramatic,  show  the 
narrow,  thorny  path  which  leads  back  to  life. 
I  firmly  believe  that,  given  a  normal  intelli- 
gence, restitution  to  ordinary  life  and  restora- 
tion to  normal  social  relations  are  always  possi- 
ble ;  it  is  nevertheless  unwise  to  minimize 
the  difficulties  ahead.  A  picture  showing 
gfirls  washing  dishes,  scrubbing  floors,  making 
beds,  and  all  without  even  the  relaxation  of  a 
day  out  by  themselves  until  they  have  abso- 
lutely proved  themselves  trustworthy — none 
of  these  things  lend  themselves  to  sensational 
exploitation,  and  yet  these  are  the  really 
important  factors.  Even  when  work  is  pro- 
cured for  these  girls,  and  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
than  is  usually  represented,  they  have  still  the 
struggle  of  reverting  to  regular  hours  and  the 
steady  discipline  of  a  business  organization. 

'*  No  sentimentality,  no  emotionalism  over 
our  '  dear  unfortunate  sisters,'  is  going  to  be 
of  the  smallest  use  to  them  or  to  the  persons 
who,  by  indulg^ing  in  these  emotions,  fancy 
they  are  displaying  practical  sympathy.  Only 
an  open-eyed  facing  of  the  problem,  a  prob- 
lem as  old  as  the  world  itself,  can  avail  to  do 
even  the  little  that  it  is  humanly  possible  can 
be  done.  The  one  inevitable  result  of  over- 
emotionalism,  over-sensationalism,  is  a  reac- 
tion, and  the  very  people  who  have  been 
ready  to  look  on  every  young  woman  brought 
into  court  as  the  victim  of  a  wicked  white- 
slaver,  becoming  disillusioned,  will  switch  to 
the  other  extreme  and  regard  all  these  girls 
as  victims  of  their  own  inherent  viciousness. 
Either  extreme  makes  the  work  of  the  really 
sincere  and  thoughtful  in  this  field  infinitely 
harder.  Therefore  let  us  not,  in  our  desire 
to  appear  broad-minded,  encourage  sensa- 
tionalism which  reaches  so  vast  a  multitude 
of  the  unthinking  as  do  the  moving-picture 
films." 
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WH  EN  the  steamer  Nantucket,  in  the 
fog  off  the  Virginia  capes,  broke 
the  back  of  the  liner  Monroe  with 
one  punch  from  her  bow  that  sent  forty-one 
men  and  women  to  Neptune's  graveyard, 
another  chapter  was  added  to  the  record  of 
man's  helplessness  on  the  ocean. 

Year  after  year  ships  drive  each  other  to 
the  bottom,  or  tear  out  their  sides  on  ice- 
bergs, rocks,  or  derelicts,  or  are  destroyed  by 
the  combustion  of  their  own  cargoes.  A 
General  Slocum  bums  up,  and  men  learn 
that  a  rotten  life-preserver  is  a  device  for 
murder,  pure  and  simple ;  a  Titanic  is  lost, 
and  the  lesson  is  brought  home  that  life- 
boats are  as  much  a  necessity  to  a  Kner  as 
life-preservers  are  to  a  harbor-plying  vessel ; 
a  Voltumo  bums,  with  the  grim  moral  that 
a  lifeboat  that  can't  be  launched  is  no  better 
than  no  lifeboat  at  all. 

Hardly  a  month  passes  but  some  incident 
occurs  that  brings  out  the  existence  of  another 
peril  that  lurks  for  those  who  travel  by  water. 
Thus  the  giant  Olympic  and  the  smaller 
Philadelphia  passed  each  other  recendy  a  few 
hundred  miles  out  of  New  York.  The  ships 
were  so  dose  that  the  voice  of  a  man  shout- 
ing on  either  could  have  been  heard  on  the 
other.  The  Philadelphia  saluted  her  sister 
by  blowing  her  whistle  three  times.  The 
Olympic  answered  the  salute,  'i'he  bridge 
officer  of  the  Philadelphia  saw  the  steam 
swarming  about  the  Olympic's  whisde.  Vet 
no  sound  reached  him  from  a  whisde  which 
he  knew  should  be  heard  at  least  three  miles. 

Puzzled  by  this  fact,  and  alarmed  by  its 
possibilities,  as,  say,  in  case  of  fog  or  dark- 
ness, when  neither  vessel  could  be  seen, 
he  sought  for  an  explanation.  Turning  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  remembered  the 
Board  of  Trade  investigation  into  complaints 
that  the  fog  whistle  at  Holyhead,  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  was  improperly  operated.  Vessel 
captains  who  just  missed  going  ashore  there 
in  heavy  fogs  testified  that  they  could  not  at 
all  times  hear  the  whistlt.  After  close  inves- 
tigation and  many  tests,  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  vessels  were  sometimes  in  a 
sound  vacuum,  the  sound-waves  striking  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  then  skipping  high 
into  the  air,  perhaps  not  striking  the  water 
for  another  half-mile.      Any  vessel  between 


these  two  striking  points  evidentiy  could  not 
hear  the  signal.  Had  the  Olympic  and  the 
Philadelphia  been  traveling  towards  each 
other  in  fog  or  darkness,  a  collision  would 
have  been  possible  under  such  circumstances. 
Perhaps  it  was  such  a  trick  of  nature  as  this 
that  prevented  the  officers  of  the  ill-fated 
Monroe  from  hearing  all  the  signals  of  the 
Nantucket,  as  alleged  in  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  accident. 

The  average  American  regards  the  prob- 
lem of  making  water  travel  safer  as  of  con- 
cem  only  to  the  wealthy  and  to  immigrants. 
Titanics  may  sink  and  Volturnos  may  burn, 
but  he  makes  an  ocean  trip  but  once  or  twice 
in  a  lifetime.  So  why  should  he  worry  ?  He 
considers  the  trips  made  coastwise  in  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  or  on  the  Great  Lakes 
as  too  short  to  count.  Nor  does  he  con- 
sider the  excursion  trips  of  summer  on  har- 
bor or  river  boats  about  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orieans,  or  Seattle. 

Suppose  we  pass  the  two  million  people 
carried  yearly  across  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  half-million  to  Cuba,  Mexico,  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  Japan  and  other  points  in 
the  Pacific.  We  then  have  left  some  ten 
millions  who  make  the  longer  summer  excur- 
sions on  inland  waters.  '  More  than  *  three 
hundred  millions  are  carried  on  all  vessels 
reporting  to  the  United  States  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  has  shown 
that  to  venture  into  a  ferr>'-boat  or  river 
steamer  is  about  as  dangerous  as  to  embark 
for  Kurope  in  an  ocean  greyhound.  The 
tide  of  this  article,  but  for  euphony's  sake, 
might  better  read  '*  Making  Water  Travel 
Safer." 

For  every  case  of  loss  of  life  on  a  ship  at 
sea  one  may  be  mentioned  where  the  fatal- 
ity occurred  on  a  vessel  in  a  lake,  river,  or 
harbor.  The  Slocum  disaster,  the  sinking  of 
the  steamer  Primus  on  the  river  Elbe,  when 
one  hundred  and  twelve  people  died,  the 
wrecking  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Harbor  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  lives,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
cases  in  which  catastrophe  has  overtaken  a 
vessel  within  easy  reach  of  term  firma. 

No  finite  mind  can  foresee  all  the  possible 
hazards  to    which   a  sliip   is    subject.     For 
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instance,  in  January,  1912,  the  United  States 
cruiser  Colorado  was  damaged  in  the  harbor 
of  Honolulu  by  collision  with  the  steamer 
Cleveland.  It  is  a  safe  harbor,  and  both  ships 
were  in  charge  of  competent  navigating  offi- 
cers. But  control  was  lost  of  the  Cleveland 
because  of  a  situation  that  may  never  happen 
again.  Her  pilot  was  stricken  and  died  right 
on  the  bridge,  while  in  charge  of  her. 

Again,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
keeping  clear  the  ship  channels  of  New  York 
Harbor,  while  patrolling  in  a  tugboat  just  off 
Sandy  Hook,  was  stranded  right  in  the  main 
ship  channel  daily  used  by  seagoing  liners 
with  a  draught  of  thirty  to  forty  feet.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  an  overturned  barge  had 
formed  a  nucleus  for  the  forming  of  a  sand- 
bar in  this  channel  which  was  charted  as  deep 
enough  for  the  biggest  ship.  The  bar  was  of 
sufficient  size  to  have  wrecked  such  a  ship 
going  even  at  slow  speed,  had  she  struck 
there. 

*'  Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his 
control  stops  with  the  shore,"  sang  the 
poet  some  years  ago ;  and  while  there 
is  still  a  large  measure  of  truth  in  his 
words,  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
palpable  and  encouraging  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  day  of  Byron,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  much  further  advance 
is  at  hand.  The  two  great  classes  of  acci- 
dents at  sea  are  fires  and  collisions,  the  ratio 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  one  to  three, 
if  a  list  of  the  ships  in  disaster,  registered  at 
Lloyds,  is  taken  as  a  base. 

If  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure  on  land,  it  is  worth  a  ton  on  the  water  ; 
and  even  more  important  than  the  strength- 
ening of  the  hulls  of  vessels  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  collision,  and  the  perfecting  of  a 
system  of  launching  lifeboats  in  a  heavy  sea 
so  that  passengers  and  crew  can  get  clear  of 
a  burning  vessel,  is  the  preventing  of  these 
two  sea  scourges^  collision  and  fire. 

On  the  larger  ocean  passenger  ships  spe- 
cial fire  watchmen  are  employed  topatrol the 
ship,  both  at  sea  and  at  dock.  A  most 
effective  step  in  fire  protection  has  been  taken 
by  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  which  will 
coat  the  steel  of  its  ships  with  a  composition 
of  isinglass,  cotton,  iron  dust,  and  wood. 
This  composition  will  protect  the  steel  against 
destructive  rusting  in  secret  places,  and  also 
protect  it  against  heat.  Steel,  it  has  been 
noted  in  many  fires,  bends  easily  under  high 
temperature,  and  often  will  not  resist  fire  so 
well  as  an  oaken  post.     In  addition,  the  lu.\u- 


rious  fittings  of  the  cabins  and  saloons  will 
be  fireproofed,  as  have  been  theater  curtains 
and  scenery  since  the  Iroquois  Theater  fire 
of  Chicago. 

With  due  care  taken  to  prevent  fires,  there 
are  varied  means  for  fighting  it.  Should  the 
smoke  indicator  on  the  bridge  betray  a  fire 
in  the  hold,  the  officer  in  charge  can  press  a 
button  by  means  of  which  steam  can  be 
poured  into  this  particular  hold  to  smother 
the  fire.  If  the  fire  is  not  put  out  imme- 
diately, then  salt  water,  which  is  better  than 
fresh  water  for  such  purpose,  can  be  played 
on  the  fire  through  hose  that  have  the  same 
strength  as  those  used  in  the  best  land  fire 
departments. 

The  captains  of  all  passenger-carrying 
vessels  are  required  by  law  to  hold  fire  drills 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  most  of  the  larger 
ships  are  provided  with  elaborate  automatic 
sprinkler  systems. 

The  greatest  peril  of  the  sea  will  always  be 
that  of  collision.  A  ship  may  be  unsinkable, 
she  may  be  reasonably  fire-proof,  but  with  a 
hundred  thousand  ships  crowding  the  seas  of 
the  world,  making  more  than  a  million  voy- 
ages a  year,  no  ship  is  ever  safe  from  this 
hazard.  Ice,  fogs,  and  dark  nights  are  re- 
sponsible in  the  main  for  these  collisions. 
The  striking  force  of  a  liner  of  the  size  of  the 
Titanic  at  full  speed  is  two  million  foot  tons, 
or  equal  to  the  discharge  of  forty  big  guns. 
Such  force  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
A  vessel  traveling  at  sixteen  knots  strikes 
with  four  times  her  force  at  eight  knots. 

Provision  against  collision  involves  the  re- 
routing of  the  Atlantic  lanes,  the  extension 
of  wireless  to  cargo  ships,  regulation  of  reck- 
less speeding,  the  employ  of  more  lookout 
men,  more  signal  lights,  and  more  competent 
seamen  on  deck. 

As  early  as  1889,  at  the  International 
Marine  Conference  at  Washington,  it  was 
recommended  that  derelicts  met  with  in  the 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic,  especially  along 
a  line  west  of  Cape  Race  and  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  should  be  destroyed  bv  vessels  of 
governments  with  commerce  in  these  waters. 
No  action  was  taken  until  1906.  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  building  of  the  revenue 
cutter  Seneca  as  a  derelict  destroyer,  to  be 
aided  by  other  revenue  cutters.  Since  the 
Titanic  disaster  this  service  has  been  extended 
to  making  wireless  reports  on  the  movements 
of  ice-fields.  During  the  past  five  years 
ending  June  30,  1913,  the  revenue  cutters 
have  removed  140  obstructions  to  navigation, 
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of  which  twent>'-four  were  derelict  vessels  and 
the  remainder  sunken  wrecks  or  floating 
wreckage. 

In  reporting  the  removal  of  these  derelicts, 
Captain  E.  P.  Bertholf,  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  said : 
**  These  derelicts  drift  north  and  east  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government  provides 
means  for  removing  or  destroying  them,  a 
large  number  would  eventually  be  carried 
away  from  the  United  States  coasts  into  mid- 
ocean,  to  become  a  serious  and  constant 
menace  to  transatlantic  shipping." 

The  recent  conference  at  London  of  repre- 
sentatives of  maritime  nations  resolved  that 
this  work  of  locating  ice  and  derelicts  in  the 
Atlantic  and  destroying  the  latter  should  be 
shared  by  all  the  nations  affected  by  it,  but 
that  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
supervise  it. 

Another  important  decision  of  this  Confer- 
ence was  that  a  continuous  watch  should  be 
kept  by  all  vessels  of  over  thirteen  knots 
speed  carrying  more  than  two  hundred  pas- 
sengers and  making  voyages  of  more  than 
five  hundred  miles  between  two  ports,  and 
by  all  other  passenger  ships  when  more  than 
five  hundred  miles  from  land,  and  by  all 
cargo  boats  on  voyages  that  lead  them  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  land. 

When  everything  possible  has  been  done 
to  prevent  accidents,  it  remains  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  life  and  property  loss  attendant 
on  such  accidents  as  will  happen  even  to  the 
best  of  ships  and  navigators.  There  are 
three  impjortant  items  to  be  considered  in 
this  regard  :  first,  means  of  calling  help  from 
shore  or  from  other  vessels  ;  second,  devices 
for  escaping  safely  from  a  sinking  vessel ;  and, 
third,  means  of  so  constructing  a  vessel  that 
it  won't  sink  no  matter  how  hard  hit. 

Marconi  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  sink- 
ing vessel  to  summon  aid  from  a  distance  of 
even  hundreds  of  miles  ;  he  has  given  disaster- 
smitten  sailormen  a  combination  fire  alarm 
and  police  whistle  that  can  be  heard  around 
the  world.  The  passenger  on  the  wireless- 
equipi>ed  ship  need  no  longer  fear  wreck 
that  will  mean  drifting  for  days  on  a  raft  in 
mid-ocean,  anxiously  scanning  the  horizon  for 
a  speck  of  smoke  or  sail  from  a  ship  that 
may  see  his  signal,  wigwagged  with  shirt  and 
oar,  or  may  not  see  it  and  drop  out  of  sight 
on  the  horizon.  The  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress soon  after  the  Titanic  tragedy  requiring 
every    ship    leaving    an  American  p)ort   and 


carrying  fift>'  or  more  persons,  including  both 
passengers  and  crew,  to  carr>'  a  radio  outfit 
capable  of  *'  sending  ''  one  hundred  miles 
and  two  wireless  operators,  one  or  the  other 
of  whom  shall  be  on  duty  at  all  times,  has 
made  it  extremely  unlikely  that  a  vessel  using 
the  frequented  steamer  lanes  will  ever  call  in 
vain  for  help. 

Also  as  a  result  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic,  there  are  now  enough  lifeboats 
and  rafts  on  all  transoceanic  liners  and  on 
many  coastwise  steamers  to  accotnmodate 
every  soul  carried.  Although  the  quantity 
test  is  well  met,  there  might  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  most  of  these  lifeboats. 
Most  of  these  small  craft  are  open  boats, 
built  more  for  buoyancy  than  for  seaworthi- 
ness. Some  are  and  others  are  not  unsinka- 
ble.  Practically  all  of  them  are  dependent 
on  human  muscle  or  the  winds  of  the  sea  for 
motive  power.  Some  of  the  German  liners, 
however,  have  lifeboats  equipp>ed  with  gaso- 
line engines  and  small  wireless  outfits  capable 
of  sending  messages  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles. 
Such  boats,  provided  as  they  are  with  three 
days*  fuel,  are  practically  certain  to  catch  the 
eye  or  ear  of  some  steamer  and  be  picked 
up,  where  the  chances  are  great  that  the 
ordinary  oar-propelled  lifeboat  without  wire- 
less outfit  will  be  lost  from  sight  and  hearing 
of  all  potential  rescuers. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  Life- 
Saving  Service,  both  on  lakes  and  oceans, 
has  used  a  power-driven,  non-sinkable,  self- 
bailing  and  self-righting  lifeboat,  designed  by 
Captain  McLellan,  the  senior  inspector  of 
the  Life-Saving  Service.  When  used  from 
stations  on  inland  waters,  these  craft  have  a 
range  of  150  to  200  miles  instead  of  the  five  or 
ten  mile  range  of  the  oar-prop>elled  boat,  and, 
moreover,  are  capable  of  towing  half  a  dozen 
powerless  lifeboats,  or  even  a  ship,  as  has 
actually  been  done. 

The  United  States  (Government  is  now 
considering  the  adoption  of  an  improvement 
on  this  open  lifeboat,  known  as  the  McLellan 
Lifeboat  Cruiser,  and  designed  by  Captain 
McLellan  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Holmes.  This 
cruiser  has  the  same  lines  and  proportions 
as  the  open  boat,  and,  like  her,  is  self- 
righting  and  self-bailing,  but  has  a  large  cabin 
forward  and  a  covered  compartment  for  the 
engine  aft.  Passengers  are  to  be  packed 
into  the  cabin,  whicli  is  padded,  and  which 
has  a  normal  capacity  of  fully  forty  people, 
although  the  entire  length  of  the  boat  is  only 
thirty-six  feet.     At  a  pinch  the  little  ship  will 
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carry  a  hundred  persons  if  some  of  them 
roost  on  the  house.  With  a  normal  load, 
however,  only  the  one  man  required  to 
manage  the  cruiser  would  be  obliged  to  be 
on  deck  facing  the  fury  of  wind  and  sea. 
The  boat  has  a  six-cylinder,  35-horse-power 
engine,  sails  for  emergency  motive  power, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  small  wireless  outfit. 

Here  is  a  lifeboat  that  experts  are  unani- 
mous in  saying  could  live  in  any  kind  of  a 
sea  and  sustain  its  occupants  in  comparative 
comfort — something  the  open  boat  cannot 
do.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  lifeboat  that 
cannot  be  launched  might  just  as  well  be 
ashore  as  on  a  ship^s  davits,  and  there  is  yet 
to  be  found  a  contrivance  that  is  proved  to 
launch  boats  safely  from  the  high  deck  of  a 
liner  when  a  heavy  sea  is  running.  Owing  to 
this  fact,  all  sorts  of  supplementary  means  of 
escape  from  a  sinking  ship  have  been  sug- 
gested— aeroplanes,  huge  globes  to  be  thrown 
overboard  with  human  freight  inside,  and 
what  not.  Only  one  has  proved  practicable, 
and  that  is  barred  by  its  great  expense.  It 
consists  in  the  equipment  of  a  ship  with  deck- 
houses and  bridge,  made  on ;  ^n  air-tight  double 
bottom  like  a  great  raft,  which  is  detachable 
from  the  ship  proper  so  that  it  will  float  off 
serenely  when  the  vessel  sinks.  As  already 
stated,  however,  this  device  has  not  found 
favor  with  the  shii>owners  because  of  the 
expense  of  constructing  it. 

The  latest  invention  intended  to  make  the 
launching  of  lifeboats  in  rough  weather  a 
feasible  undertaking  is  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
C.  D.  Holmes.  It  consists  of  a  monorail  to 
run  down  each  side  of  a  ship,  the  lifeboat 
to  be  carried  onto  it  by  a  double-arm 
davit  run  by  the  ship's  loading  boom.  The 
lifeboats  are  to  be  run  into  the  davit,  one 
at  a  time,  from  a  track  running  the  length  of 
the  boat  deck.  Once  on  the  monorail, 
with  the  passengers  locked  in  the  cabin,  it 
is  claimed  that  the  boat  can  be  released  from 
the  rail  at  any  instant  by  means  of  a  releas- 
ing device  in  the  control  of  the  seaman  in 
charge  of  the  boat,  who  must  stay  on  deck  and 
take  his  medicine.  For  a  number  of  reasons 
this  invention  seems  to  many  impracticable. 
The  monorail  would  interfere  with  docking 
unless  it  were  collapsible,  and  in  that  case  it 
would  hardly  be  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  banging  of  heavy  seas.  From  the  posi- 
tion which  the  lifeboat  must  take  on  the 
monorail  it  is  bound  to  enter  the  water  end 
first  rather  than  on  an  even  keel,  in  which 
case  the  chances  would  be  great  of  its  being 


thrown  against  the  liner's  sides  and  smashed 
like  an  eggshell  before  its  propeller  caught  the 
water.  Until  this  or  some  other  device  is 
unquestionably  proved  practicable  we  must 
still  rely  on  the  better  forms  of  the  regulation 
ship's  davit  for  launching  lifeboats.  The  lower 
the  position  of  the  lifeboat  on  a  liner,  the  less 
are  the  chances  of  a  spill,  however,  and,  real- 
izing this,  some  ship-builders  have  cut  boat 
decks  into  the  hulls  of  their  vessels  near  the 
water-line. 

In  regard  to  lifeboats  and  the  manning  of 
them,  the  so-called  "  Seaman's  Bill,"  now  be- 
fore Congress,  provides  that  there  shall  be 
two  able  seamen  of  at  least  three  years'  expe- 
rience at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  every 
lifeboat  carried  by  a  passenger  vessel.  This 
is  a  most  unfortunate  stipulation,  for  by  it  a 
ship  captain  is  obliged  to  carry  an  inordinate 
number  of  able  seamen,  often  unnecessa- 
rily so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adequate  manning  of  lifeboats 
is  concerned.  The  able  seaman  of  sailing 
days  was  a  boatman,  but  many  of  the  able 
seamen  of  steamships  are  no  boatmen  at  all, 
whereas  the  other  members  of  the  crew — 
stewards,  cooks,  firemen,  etc. — are  often  ex- 
cellent boatmen  and  could  be  used  on  the 
lifeboats  whenever  needed  there.  As  Cai> 
tain  McLellan,  of  the  Life-Saving  Service, 
once  remarked  in  his  best  quizzical  manner, 
**  The  only  difference  between  a  scullion  and 
a  seaman  nowadavs  is  that  one  washes  dishes 
and  the  other  washes  decks." 

Whatever  a  ship's  life-saving  equipment 
may  be,  however,  the  importance  of  frequent 
drill  of  the  men  that  handle  it  and  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  order  of  discipline 
among  them  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
In  an  official  document  relating  to  safety  at 
sea.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  said: 
*'  In  the  last  analysis  the  efficacy  of  all  mate- 
rial precautions  against  marine  disasters  de- 
pends on  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  and 
crew  who  handle  the  ship  and  all  that  goes 
with  it."  Unfortunately,  not  every  liner  has 
enough  officers  so  that  every  one  can  get  the 
amount  of  rest  that  a  man  must  have  if  his 
eyes  and  ears  are  to  be  as  keen  as  they 
should  be  when  he  is  on  the  bridije.  The 
Olympic  and  Imperator  set  a  good  example 
in  this  respect  by  carrying,  not  one  captain, 
but  several,  so  that  the  old  strain  on  a  captain 
who  used  to  spend  two  or  three  sleepless  days 
on  the  bridge  in  bad  weather  may  be  lessened. 
It  is  but  lately  that  lookouts  at  the  masthead 
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A   HERO  OK  THE   WIRELESS  SERVICE 

'his  yciiinn  nian,  Ferdinand  J.  Kliffhn.  wis  the  wniin  optratot  of  the  wireleis  teleirraph 
'.n  llie  mtaled  stsamship  Slo.irne,  which  (oundeted  a>  a  res.ilt  of  collision  with  iTie 


The  noble  record  of  many  wireless  operator* 
le  of  danmr  was  worthily  maintained  by  him 
tnt  on  letson*  n(  the  Monroe  diiaiter  conirerning  safety  at !"« 


A   MEMORIAL  TO  WIRELESS  OPERATORS 

isigncd  by  Hewitl  &  BoltDmley,  aichitert<,  is  to  be  erected  in  Italtec' 

-'  -ireles*  operators  lusl  at  sea.    It  will  include  in  the  1i«t  of  name-  - 

}f  Ferdinand  Kiiehn,  vhoie  pictuie  i<  on  the  ptendjng  page 


City,  ill  honor  of  wirelesi  operators  lost  at  sea.    It  will  include  in  the  li«  of  names  inscribed 


ONE   PLAN   FOR  MAKING   AN    UNSINKABLE   SHIP 

Thi-;  ihovri  the  t*p  hulls  of  the  Olympic  the  Inner  one  being  at  the  rlehl,  the,  outer  at  the  left.    In  case.rf  ii>lliMon 
See  article  in  this  Issue  on  making  the  sea  safei 
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THE  CITY  S  POLrCE  FORCE 


IN    HAITI,  LAND  OF  REVOLUTIONS 

Thoe  iilctiires  uf  diflerent  phaiet  of  military  and  official  lilt  in  thfe  Black  Republic  wrie  XaVvn  recently  in  Ihe  city 
ol  Jacme).    Note  thai  ul  the  soldiera' garb  all  that  can  be  called  unifomi  i»  Hie  ca)js 
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have  been  tested  Ibr  sobriety,  eyesight,  and 
hearing.  In  urging  a  law  requiring  more 
seamen  and  better  pay  for  them,  Andrew 
Furuseth,  President  of  the  Seamen's  Union, 
recently  said  to  the  Marine  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives :  '*  If  you  want 
more  safety  you  must  insist  that  there  shall 
be  a  standard  of  individual  efficiency  for 
crews.  Insist  that  those  men  shall  have  a 
decent  place  to  live,  eat,  and  sleep  in,  and 
that  it  shall  be  so  placed  that  they  can  all 
come  on  deck  quickly  when  needed." 

Given  an  able  captain  and  an  efficient 
crew,  however,  a  vessel's  greatest  security 
against  destruction,  like  a  prize-fighter's, 
lies  in  sheer  strength  of  body.  Two  prin- 
cipal structural  contrivances  are  used  in 
building  a  ship  to  give  her  this  strength — 
*•  double  skins  "  and  bulkheads.  The  "  double 
skin  "  is  another  safety  measure  that  has  come 
into  popularity  since  the  Titanic  catastrophe. 
(A  picture  of  a  section  of  this  double  skin 
is  shown  on  another  page.)  Of  course  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  comparative  safety 
measure ;  a  sufficiently  **  wicked  "  ice  snag 
would  slash  two  ''skins"  as  easily  as 
one.  All  the  Cunarders  are  to  have  double 
skins  hereafter,  and  several  other  companies 
have  announced  that  their  ships  will  have 
them  also.  Every  war-ship  to  be  built  by 
Uncle  Sam  is  to  have  at  least  a  double 
bottom,  if  not  an  entire  inner  and  outer 
cuticle. 

The  subject  of  bulkheads  has  provided  no 
end  of  controversial  food  for  newspaper 
writers  and  other  self-constituted  authorities 
on  nautical  matters.  Should  a  ship  have 
longitudinal  or  transverse  bulkheads  ?  The 
answer  is  "  both,"  and  most  ships  have  both. 
Practically  all  these  bulkheads,  however,  are 
pierced  by  doors  for  purposes  of  communica- 
tion, and  in  cases  of  accident  these  doors 
frequently  jam,  or  stick.  Of  course  a  bulk- 
head with  an  open  door  is  no  bulkhead  at 
all.  If  newspaper  reports  can  be  trusted, 
recalcitrant  bulkhead  doors  hastened  the 
sinking  of  both  the  Volturno  and  the  Monroe. 

According  to  ship-builders  and  naval  archi- 
tects, the  greatest  hop)e  for  a  larger  degree 
of  safety  in  water  travel  than  is  at  present 
given  to  passengers  lies   in   improved  ship 


construction,  in  regard  to  bulkheads  particu- 
larly. It  is  possible  to  give  a  vessel  so  many 
of  these  water-tight  compartments  that  though 
several  are  filled  she  will  fioat  still ;  and  in 
fact  only  recently  the  forward  portion  of  the 
steamer  Oklahoma,  which  was  broken  in  two 
by  a  gale  off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  remained 
above  water  for  three  days  after  the  accident, 
and  sank  only  before  the  bombardment  of 
the  derelict  destroyer  Seneca. 

To  be  "  sure  fire,"  however,  bulkheads 
should  have  doors  only  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  the  water-line.  This  would  seri- 
ously impede  the  passage  of  persons  walking 
through  the  ship,  who  would  be  obliged  to 
climb  up  ubiquitous  stairways  to  get  from 
compartment  to  compartment.  In  this  con- 
sideration lies  the  secret  of  the  problem  of 
"  making  the  sea  safer."  The  sea  will  be 
safer  just  as  soon  as  the  traveling  public 
wills  it,  and  no  sooner.  The  qualities  that  a 
passenger  seeks  in  a  ship  to-day  are :  first, 
speed  ;  second,  comfort ;  and,  last,  safety. 
He  can  have  safety  first  whenever  he  desires 
it.  He  can  have  the  unsinkable  ship  as  soon 
as  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  p^,lm  gardens, 
swimming  pools,  ball-rooms,  and  tennis  courts. 
But  ship-owners,  like  railway  stockholders, 
are  in  business  for  profits,  and  there  would 
be  no  profit  to-day  in  an  unsinkable  ship 
built  on  the  lines  here  suggested.  She  would 
rot  at  her  dock  while  the  fleet  liner  that  is 
more  a  floating  hotel  than  a  ship  burned  her 
way  back  and  forth  over  the  Atlantic  with 
only  sufficient  intermissions  to  fill  her  gaping 
bunkers. 

Even  with  ships  built  as  they  now  are  the 
dangers  of  voyages  would  be  less  if  the 
passengers  demanded  the  same  discipline 
and  drill  of  crews  that  exists  in  the  navy. 
You  seldom  hear  of  a  battle  ship  sinking 
because  her  bulkhead  doors  wouldn't  close. 
Why  .^  Because  the  doors  are  greased  fre- 
quently and  are  tested  almost  daily. 

It  is  up  to  the  passenger.  He  can  have 
what  he  wants — safety,  and  a  little  less 
speed  and  comfort,  perhaps,  or  the  last  two 
qualities  and  an  increased  likelihood  of 
awakening  some  night  to  find  the  ocean  in 
his  stateroom  and  in  his  ears  the  cry,  *'  To 
the  lifeboats,  and  every  man  for  himself  !*' 


THE  MAN  FROM   KABUL 


BY   RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 

There  has  just  come  out  of  Moscow  a  volume  bearing  the  title  ''Orienta  Almattaka,'* 
7uhich  may  be  translated  **A  Gift  from  the  Orient ^  It  is  a  collection  of  tales, 
episodes,  poems,  fables,  myths,  and  sketches  selected  from  the  literature  of  the  Orient 
by  representatives  of  twelve  different  peoples  and  languages  and  by  them  translated 
into  a  common  tongue.  This  common  tongue  is  Esperanto,  the  artificial  language 
created  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  of  Warsaic,  Poland,  some  tiventy  five  years  ago, 
J'rom  this  volume  Mr.  If.  S.  Hall  has  chosen  for  a  second  translation  the  story  •*  The 
Man  from  Kabul,''  by  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Hindu  poet  recently  honored  ivith 
the  Xobel  Pfize.  His  writings  have  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  The  Outlook. 
The  ofiginal  translation  into  Esperanto  from  the  Hindustani  ivas  made  by  Irach 
Jenangir  Sorabji,  of  Benares,  India.  This  is  the  Hrst  publication  of  this  stor)'  in 
English. —  Ti/fi  Editors. 


MY  little  daughter  Mini,  when  she  was 
about  ^\t.  years  old,  simply  could 
not  live  without  chattering.  I  really 
do  not  believe  she  ever  remained  silent  for  a 
whole  minute  in  all  her  young  life.  Her 
mother  was  often  annoyed  by  her  ceaseless 
babble,  and  wished  to  stop  it,  but  1  could 
never  feel  that  wa>.  It  was  so  contrary  to 
nature  to  see  Mini  quiet  that  1  could  not  long 
endure  her  silence.  My  talk  with  her,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  always  lively  enough. 

<  )nc  morning  when  I  was  busy  on  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  my  new  novel.  Mini 
stole  (juietly  into  my  rcw)m,  approached  my 
chair,  and,  putting  her  little  hand  into  mine, 
said,  "  Papa,  Ramdajal,  our  porter,  calls  a 
crow  a  crew  1  He  doesn't  know  anything, 
does  he  ?" 

Before  I  could  explain  the  philological 
difference  between  the  several  sounds  of  the 
vowels  in  our  language  she  began  to  ask 
other  questions. 

'•  Only  think,  papa,"  she  said.  "  Bhola 
says  there  is  an  elephant  in  the  clouds,  and 
that  he  blows  water  out  of  his  trunk  and 
makes  it  rain  !" 

And  in  the  same  instant,  changing  the 
subject,  "  Papa,  what  is  the  relation  of 
mamma  with  you  T^ 

"  A  lawful  one,  my  dear,"  1  managed  to 
reply,  with  gravity.  "  Now  run  and  play  with 
Bhola,  Mini.     I  am  busy." 

'i'hrough  my  study  window  I  could  see  the 
street.  My  little  daughter  seated  herself  at 
my  feet  near  the  table,  and  began  playing, 
l)atting  her  knees  with  her  hands,  and  mur- 
muring to  herself.  I  worked  away  at  my 
seventeenth  chapter — the  chapter    in  which 


Pratap  Singh,  the  hero,  seizes  Kanchanalatan, 
the  heroine,  in  his  arms,  and  is  about  to  fiy 
with  her  through  the  third-story  window  of 
the  castle — but  suddenly  Mini  left  off  her 
I)lay  and  ran  to  the  window,  crying  out, 
'*  Kabulano  !  Kabulano  !'*  And,  in  fact,  there 
was  a  Kabulan  passing  by  in  the  street  below 
at  that  minute.  He  was  wearing  the  broad, 
loose  garments  and  the  huge  turban  of  his 
native  land,  Kabul.  On  his  back  he  bore  a 
large  bag,  and  in  his  hand  were  some  raisin 
boxes. 

I  cannot  explain  what  feeling  had  seized 
hold  of  my  little  daughter,  when  she  saw  this 
man,  that  she  began  to  call  to  him  loudly. 

'•  Oh,  dear  !''  1  thought.  "  He  will,  with- 
out a  doubt,  come  in,  and  my  seventeenth 
chapter  will  never  be  finished  !" 

Just  at  that  moment  the  Kabulan  turned 
around  and  looked  up  at  the  child.  But 
when  she  saw  his  face,  she  was  beside  herself 
with  terror,  and,  turning,  fled  to  the  protection 
of  her  mother.  She  had,  apparently,  believed 
that  the  giant  was  carrying  two  or  three  other 
children  like  herself  in  his  great  sack.  Mean- 
while the  peddler  hcd  entered  the  house,  and 
he  now  saluted  me  smilingly. 

Although  my  hero  and  heroine  were  in  a 
very  critical  situation  at  that  moment,  still 
my  first  impulse  was  to  cease  from  my  labor 
and  purchase  something  from  the  peddler, 
since  he  had  been  called.  I  therefore  bought 
a  few  little  things,  and  began  to  speak  with 
him  concerning  the  Amir,  Abd-ur-Rahman, 
and  to  talk  about  the  Russians,  the  English, 
the  boundary  dispute. 

As  he  was  going  away  he  asked,  *'  But 
where  is  the  little  girl,  sir  ?"  . 
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I  thought  that  Mini  ought  to  put  away 
her  senseless  fear,  so  I  called  to  her  to  come 
in.  She  obeyed,  but  she  stood  very  close  to  my 
chair,  looking  curiously  at  the  Kabulan  and 
his  bag.  He  offered  to  treat  her  with  nuts 
and  raisins,  but  she  would  not  be  tempted, 
and  she  only  held  herself  closer  to  me,  with 
all  her  doubts  and  fears  increased. 

Such  was  their  first  meeting. 

But  one  morning  not  many  days  afterwards, 
as  I  was  stepping  out  of  the  house,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  Mini  sitting  on  a 
bench  near  the  door,  laughing  and  chattering, 
with  the  giant  Kabulan  at  her  feet.  It 
doubtless  seemed  to  her  that  never  in  all  her 
life  had  she  had  such  a  patient  listener  as 
this  man — except,  of  course,  her  father  I 
Already  her  apron  was  full  of  almonds  and 
raisins,  the  gift  of  her  visitor. 

"  Why  do  you  give  them  to  her  .^"  I  asked, 
and,  taking  a  coin  from  my  purse,  I  put  it 
into  his  hand.  The  man  accepted  it  without 
a  word  and  dropped  it  into  his  pocket. 

But.  alas  I  when  I  came  home  an  hour 
after,  I  found  that  my  coin  had  been  causing 
unheard-of  confusion,  for  the  Kabulan  had 
given  it  to  Mini,  and  her  mother,  catching 
sight  of  the  bright  round  silver  piece,  had 
seized  the  little  girl  and  demanded,  **  Where 
did  you  get  that  okana  V 

"  The  Kabulan  gave  it  to  me,"  replied 
Mini,  gayly. 

"  The  Kabulan  gave  it  to  you  ?"  cried  the 
mother,  greatly  shocked.  *'  Oh.  Mini,  how 
dared  you  accept  it  from  him  V^ 

It  was  at  that  moment  I  entered  the  room, 
and  at  once  I  began  to  shield  my  daughter 
from  the  unhappiness  that  was  threatening 
her.  Then  I  began  to  examine  into  the 
affair. 

This  was  not  the  first  nor  the  second  time 
they  had  met,  I  discovered.  The  Kabulan 
had  conquered  Mini's  first  fears  through  wise 
gifts  of  almonds  and  raisins.  Now  they  were 
great  friends. 

They  had  a  number  of  curious  jokes  which 
seemed  to  g^ve  them  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Sitting  near  him  and  looking  down  upon  his 
gigantic  figure.  Mini  would  ripple  with  laugh- 
ter, and  then  begin : 

*'  Oh,  Kabulano  !  Oh,  Kabulano  !  What 
have  you  in  your  great  bag  V^ 

Then  the  Kabulan  would  reply,  with  the 
nasal  accent  of  the  mountaineer,  "  An  ele- 
phant I'' 

Really  there  was  little  cause  for  amusement 
here,  but  how  they  both  did  enjoy  that  joke  I 


For  me  there  was  always  something  touching 
in  this  babbling  of  the  little  child  with  the 
big,  full-grown  man. 

Now  the  Kabulan,  evidently  not  wishing 
to  be  outdone,  would  begin  on  his  side  : 

"  Missy,  when  will  you  come  to  your 
father-in-law  V^ 

The  majority  of  Hindu  girls  know  all 
about  the  father-in-law  at  a  very  early  age. 
But  we  were  somewhat  modern,  and  we  had 
therefore  concealed  this  subject  from  our 
daughter,  so  that  Mini  was  now  a  little  con- 
fu.sed  by  this  question.  But,  hiding  her  con- 
fusion, she  answered  spiritedly,  '*  Why.  are 
you  intending  to  go  there  V 

Now  among  the  Kabulans  the  expression 
'.*  At  your  father-in-law's  "  has  a  double  sig- 
nificance, as  it  is  there  used  in  a.  slangy  sense 
for  '*  jail,"  the  place  where  they  give  us  such 
careful  attention  and  entertain  us  quite  free 
of  charge.  It  was  according  to  that  sense 
that  the  big,  wandering  peddler  understood 
my  daughter's  question. 

'*  Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his  fist  at 
some  invisible  policeman  ;  "  I  shall  thrash  my 
father-in-law  !" 

Hearing  that,  and  in  her  imagina'Jon  see- 
ing the  unhappy  beaten  relative.  Mini  ex- 
ploded with  laughter,  shriek  following  shriek, 
her  big,  terror-striking  friend  laughing  with 
her. 

It  was  then  autumn — the  time  of  year 
when  the  kings  of  old  set  out  to  fight 
and  conquer — and  I,  though  never  moving 
out  of  my  little  corner  in  Calcutta,  hugged 
with  complacency  the  thought  of  traveling 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Even  hearing 
the  mere  mention  of  a  foreign  land  caused 
my  heart  to  beat  more  rapidly,  and,  catching 
sight  of  a  foreigner  in  the  street,  I  straight- 
way began  to  weave  a  tapestry  of  dream 
about  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  and  the 
forests  of  his  distant  home.  I  visualized  his 
little  hut,  I  considered  the  free  and  independ- 
ent life  he  led  in  his  far-away,  savage  country. 
And  it  seemed  the  more  clearly  these  pic- 
tures of  travel  stood  out  in  my  spiritual  vision,, 
passing  and  repassing  in  my  mind,  the  more 
startling  did  any  proposal  of  an  actual  excur- 
sion strike  upon  me — such  a  vegetative  life 
was  I  living,  In  the  presence  of  the  Kabulan 
I  was  immediately  transported  into  Kabul, 
at  the  foot  of  the  treeless  mountains,  whose 
narrow  gorges  wind  and  twist  in  and  out 
between  their  lofty  heights.  There,  in  my 
mind's  eye,  I  saw  the  trains  of  camels  with 
their  loads  of  commercial  products,  directed 
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by  turbaned  merchants — some  of  them  car- 
ried old-style  firearms,  others  carried  lances — 
traveling  down  into  the  plains.  I  could  see — 
but  at  that  moment  the  mother  of  Mini  in- 
terrupted me,  beseeching  me  with  tears, 
**  Guard  yourself  against  that  man  !" 

It  is  too  bad  that  Mini's  mother  is 
such  a  timorous  woman.  Whenever  she 
hears  a  noise  in  the  street,  or  sees  men  ap- 
proaching the  house,  she  immediately  con- 
cludes that  they  are  thieves,  or  drunkards, 
or  snakes,  or  tigers,  or  the  malaria,  or  locusts, 
or  worms,  or  English  seamen.  Even  after 
the  experience  of  years  she  is  not  able  to 
control  her  fear.  And  she  was  filled  with 
doubt  concerning  the  Kabulan,  and  she  would 
beg  of  me  that  I  watch  him  closely  at  all 
times. 

I  quietly  endeavored  to  make  light  of  her 
fear,  but  she  turned  and  in  all  seriousness 
propounded  some  grave  questions  to  me  : 

"Are  children  never  kidnapped  ?" 

"Is  it  not  true  that  slavery  exists  in 
Kabul  ?" 

"  And  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  such 
a  giant  might  carry  off  our  little  girl  ?" 

I  replied  that,  while  such  a  thing  was  not 
wholly  impossible,  it  was  exceedingly  improb- 
able. But  she  was  not  satisfied,  and  her 
fear  continued.  Since,  however,  this  fear 
was  so  unfounded,  it  did  not  seem  right  to 
refuse  the  man  permission  to  enter  the  house, 
and,  accordingly,  the  intimacy  was  not  inter- 
rupted. 

Once  every  year,  in  the  middle  of  January, 
Rahmud,  the  Kabulan,  was  accustomed  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  and  when  that 
time  approached  he  was  always  very  busy, 
going  from  house  to  house,  collecting  his 
bills.  However,  he  never  failed  to  find  time 
to  come  and  chat  with  Mini  every  day. 

Sometimes  I  was  surprised  as  I  would 
suddenly  come  upon  the  tall,  loosely  clothed 
man  in  some  corner  of  a  dark  room, 
but  when  Mini  would  come  running  in, 
laughing  and  crying  out  her  "  Oh,  Kabulano  I 
Oh,  Kabulano  !"  and  when  the  two  friends,  so 
different  in  their  ages,  would  seat  themselves 
and  begin  their  customary  laughing  and  jok- 
ing, I  was  at  once  tranquil  in  mind. 

One  morning,  several  days  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Kabulan,  I  was 
in  my  study  correcting  proof.  It  was  chilly 
weather.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  coming 
through  the  window,  fell  upon  my  body  and 
were  indeed  welcome.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock,  and   the   early  promenaders    in  the 


street  had  gone  home.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
racket  below.  Looking  out,  I  beheld  Rahmud, 
the  Kabulan,  being  led  along  by  two  police- 
men, a  great  band  of  curious  children  follow- 
ing after.  There  were  blood  spots  on  the 
Kabulan's  garments,  and  one  of  the  police- 
men was  carrying  a  knife.  Hurrying  outside, 
I  stopped  them  and  demanded  the  meaning 
of  the  affair. 

Partly  from  one,  partly  from  the  other,  I 
learned  that  a  neighbor  owed  the  Kabulan 
some  money  for  a  Rampur  shawl,  but  he  had 
denied  that  he  ever  made  any  such  purchase. 
During  the  dispute  that  followed  Rahmud  had 
assaulted  him. 

In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  the  Kabulan  was 
applying  every  name  imaginable  to  his  enemy, 
when  suddenly  my  daughter  ran  out  upon 
the  veranda  with  her  customary  cry,  "  Oh, 
Kabulano  !  Oh,  Kabulano  !" 

Rahmud's  face  lighted  up  with  joy  as  he 
turned  towards  her.  To-day  he  did  not  carry 
the  big  sack  under  his  arm,  and  she  could 
not,  therefore,  speak  to  him  about  the  ele- 
phant. So  she  at  once  began  with  the  second 
question,  "  Are  you  going  to  your  father-in- 
law's  ?" 

Rahmud  laughed  and  replied,  "Yes,  missy, 
that's  where  I  am  going."  But,  noticing  that 
the  reply  did  not  amuse  the  little  girl,  he 
lifted  up  his  handcuffed  hands  and  said : 
"  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  trounce  my  father- 
in-law  1     But  my  hands  are  tied  I" 

For  his  bloodthirsty  attack  on  his  creditor 
Rahmud  was  sentenced  to  several  years*  im- 
prisonment. 

Time  passed  away  and  Rahmud  was  no 
longer  remembered.     My   customary    labor 
occupied  me  in  my  old  customary  corner,  and 
I  never  thought  of  the  freedom-loving  moun- 
taineer who    was    spending   his  years  in    a 
prison.     Even  Mini,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
forgot  her  old  friend.     New  friendships  occu- 
pied her  life.     As  she  grew  up,  she  passed 
her  time  more  and  more  with  girls  of  her 
own  age.     So    much  of   her   time  did  she 
spend  with  them  that  she  no  longer  came  into 
her  father's  study,  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  do.     Now  I  seldom  chatted  with  her. 

Years  went  by.  Again  it  was  autumn,  and 
we  were  preparing  for  the  marriage  of  our 
Mini.  The  wedding  was  set  to  occur  during 
the  Puja  festival.  At  .the  same  time  when 
Durga^  would  go  home  to  Kailasha  the  light 


*  Durga,  g»xidess  of  the  Puja  festival.  After  the  festi- 
val she  returns  to  her  home  in  Kailasha,  a  mounta.in  o< 
the  Himalayas. 
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of  my  home  too  would  go  away — away  to  the 
home  of  her  husband,  leaving  the  parental 
home  in  darkness. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  cleanliness  about  the 
air  after  the  rain,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
sparkled  like  pure  gold.  So  brightly  did  the 
sun  shine  that  its  rays  gave  a  beautiful  brill- 
iancy even  to  the  somber-colored  bricks  of 
our  Calcutta  streets.  From  early  dawn  the 
wedding  orchestra  had  been  playing,  and  at 
every  beat  of  the  nvusic  my  heart  beat  in 
unison.  Ever>'  note  made  my  heart  grow 
heavier  with  the  thought  of  the  approaching 
separation.  Mini  would  be*  married  that 
evening  1 

From  the  first  hour  of  the  day  noise  and 
bustle  had  filled  the  house.  The  canopy  had 
to  be  set  up  in  the  court  on  its  bamboo  sup- 
ports ;  the  tinkling  candelabra  had  to  be 
hung  in  every  room  and  in  the  veranda ;  the 
excitement  and  the  enthusiasm  seemed  to  be 
limitless. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  study  looking  through 
my  accounts  when  some  one  entered  the 
room  and,  saluting  me  respectfully,  came  and 
stood  before  me.  It  was  Rahmud,  the 
Kabulan  !  At  first  sight  I  did  not  recognize 
him.  He  was  not  carrying  his  great  bag 
now.  nor  was  his  hair  long,  and  his  bearing 
was  not  the  same.  But  when  he  smiled,  I 
remembered  him  at  once. 

"  When  did  you  come,  Rahmud  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Last  evening,^*  he  replied.  *'  I  have 
been  released  from  prison." 

The  words  struck  unpleasantly  upon  my 
ears.  I  felt  that  the  day  would  have  been 
more  auspiciously  introduced  had  he  not 
come. 

**  We  are  having  a  ceremonial  affair  at  our 
house  to-day,"  I  said.  *'  Can  you  not  come 
in  another  day  ?" 

He  immediately  turned  to  go  away,  but 
when  he  came  near  the  door  he  hesitated, 
then  said,  *'  Could  I  not  see  the  little  missy, 
sir,  J^  only  for  a  minute  .^" 

He  believed  Mini  was  still  the  same  little 
person  whom  he  had  known  years  before. 
He  imagined  her  running  to  him,  cr>4ng 
out,  as  was  her  custom,  '*  Oh,  Kabulano  I 
Oh,  Kabulano!"  He  imagined  that  they 
would  still  laugh  and  chat  together  just  as 
they  had  done  in  the  old  days.  Indeed, 
as  a  souvenir  of  those  days,  he  was  then 
carrying,  carefully  wrapped  in  a  paper,  some 
almonds  and  raisins  which  in  some  way 
he  had  obtained  from  a  fellow-countryman. 


his  own  supply  having  been  scattered  long 
ago. 

Again  I  said,  "  There  is  a  ceremonial 
affair  at  our  house." 

His  face  clouded  with  pain.  He  looked 
at  me  a  moment,  then,  murmuring  "  Good- 
morning,"  passed  out. 

I  felt  sorry  for  him  in  his  disapp)oint- 
ment,  and  I  was  going  to  call  him  back, 
when  I  saw  him  returning.  He  came  up 
to  me,  and,  giving  me  the  gift,  said,  *'  I 
brought  it,  sir,  for  the  little  missy.  Will 
you  please  give  it  to  her  ?'* 

I  took  it  and  was  going  to  pay  him,  but 
he  caught  my  hand,  saying,  **  You  are  ver>' 
kind,  sir.  Keep  me  in  your  memory ;  do 
not  offer  money  to  me.  You  have  a  little 
daughter  ;  I,  too,  have  one  such  as  yours — 
in  my  home  in  Kabul.  I  think  about  her, 
therefore  I  do  not  bring  these  gifts  to  your 
little  daughter  for  the  sake  of  money." 

As  he  spoke  he  put  his  hand  into  his  big, 
broad  shawl  and  drew  out  a  little  piece  of 
dtrty  paper.  With  great  care  he  unfolded  it 
and  smoothed  it  out  on  the  table  with  his 
hands.  It  showed  a  picture  of  a  tiny  hand — 
not  a  photograph,  not  a  tracing,  but  the  im- 
pression of  a  hand  that  had  been  covered 
with  ink,  then  pressed,  palm  down,  up>on  the 
paper.  And  so  this  touch  of  the  hand  of  his 
own  litde  daughter  was  always  on  his  heart 
while  he  was  wandering,  year  after  year, 
through  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  selling  his 
wares. 

The  tears  rose  up  into  my  eyes.  I  forgot 
that  he  was  only  a  miserable  fruit  peddler 
from  Kabul,  while  I  was — but  who,  indeed, 
was  I  ?  Any  one  more  important  than  he  } 
He,  too — was  he  not  a  father  ? 

That  impression  of  the  little  hand  of  his 
Parbati,  made  in  her  distant  mountain  home, 
called  to  mind  my  own  Mini.  I  at  once 
summoned  her  from  the  women's  apartments. 
They  did  not  wish  to  let  her  come,  but  I 
could  not  listen  to  their  arguments.  Dressed 
in  the  red  silk  garment  of  her  wedding  day, 
with  the  sandal  sign  on  her  forehead,  and 
adorned  as  one  about  to  become  a  bride, 
Mini  entered  the  room. 

The  Kabulan  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 
He  could  never  again  enjoy  with  her  the  old 
friendship !  Finally  he  smiled  and  said, 
*'  Missy,  are  you  going  to  your  father-in- 
law's  r 

But  Mini  now  understood  the  significance 
of  that  phrase,  and  she  did  not,  therefore, 
reply  to  him  as  she  had  done  at  other  times. 
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The  question  made  her  blush,  and  she  looked 
away  from  him  as  she  stood  there. 

I  remembered  the  day  when  Mini  and  the 
Kabulan  met  for  the  first  time,  and  I  grew 
sad.  After  she  had  left  the  room  Rahmud 
sighed  and  sat  down  upon  the  floor.  The 
thought  had  suddenly  come  to  him  that  his 
daughter,  too,  must  have  grown  up  during 
the  long  years  of  his  absence,  and  he  would 
now  have  to  make  friends  with  her  anew. 
And  what  might  have  happened  to  her  in 
those  years  I 

The  orchestra  began  to  play,  and  the 
mild  autumn  sun  shone  brightly  down  upon 
us.     But  Rahmud  sat  in  the  little  street  in 


Calcutta,  while  in  vision  he  beheld  the  tree- 
Jess  mountains  of  Kabulistan. 

I  drew  out  a  bank  note  and  gave  it  to  him, 
saying,  "  Return  to  your  child,  Rahmud  1 
Go  back  to  your  native  land,  my  friend,  and 
may  your  reunion  with  your  daughter  bring 
luck  to  mine  T' 

Having  done  this,  I  found  myself,  for 
want  of  money,  unable  to  carry  out  all  the 
details  of  the  marriage  feast,  and  for  that 
the  women  of  the  household  were  much 
annoyed.  But  for  me  the  affair  was  all  the 
more  brilliant  because  of  the  thought  that  in 
the  distant  land  of  Kabul  a  long-lost  father 
would  soon  be* united  with  his  only  child. 


IN    SOUTHERNMOST    BRAZIL 


BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

THE    SEVENTH    ARTICLE    IN    THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN    SERIES 


I — IN    RIO   GRANDE    DO    SUL 

TH  E  next  two  days  we  were  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the 
southernmost  State  of  Brazil.  For 
the  most  part  it  was  rolling  prairie,  dotted 
with  groves  of  forest,  the  climate  cool  and 
delicious,  evidently  very  healthy,  and  with 
only  an  occasional  palm  to  show  that  we  were 
still  not  very  far  from  the  tropics.  It  was 
much  such  a  country  as  the  well-watered 
parts  of  eastern  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It 
already  has  a  fair  population,  but  there  is 
much  room  for  growth  and  increase. 

There  will  eventually  be  an  immense  ex- 
tension of  the  agricultural  land.  At  present 
much  of  this  land  is  still  natural  pasture  under 
wire  fences.  Several  times  we  saw  parties 
of  South  American  ostriches — rheas,  as  they 
are  properly  called — running  beside  the  train. 
These  birds  add  much  to  the  appearance  of 
the  prairie,  and  here  they  are  protected  by 
law.  There  were  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules,  and  also  sheep  and  swine.  We 
passed  gauchos  guarding  the  herds  ;  pictur- 
esque men  in  serapes^  broad  hats,  and  baggy 
trousers,  often  each  carr>'ing  a  long  gun. 
'i'hey  were  consummate  horsemen,  and  well 
mounted.  The  saddles  differ  from  our  stock 
saddles,  particularly  in  having  no  horn,  but 
in  its  place  a  kind  of  raised  leather  ridge  on 
the  pommel  bent  backward,  usually  embroi- 


dered with  silver.  This  ridge  or  false  pommel, 
by  the  way,  I  did  not  find  comfortable  nor 
easy  for  a  long  journey. 

'Fhe  country'  everywhere  shovved  prosperity 
and  growth.  There  were  isolated  ranch 
houses,  with  trees  all  around  them,  some  of 
the  houses  large  and  handsome.  There  were 
little  villages,  or  stations.  There  were  very 
attractive  towns.  At  two  of  these  last,  Cruz 
Alta  and  Santa  Maria,  we  stopped.^  At  the 
first  I  was  met  by  the  Intendente,  a  native 
Brazilian,  who  could  not  speak  anything  but 
Portuguese,  evidently  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
by  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  town, 
a  German  by  birth.  They  took  me  through 
the  town  in  their  automobile,  and  it  was  as 
picturesque  and  attractive  a  place  as  possible. 
My  German  friend  spoke  Portuguese  to  the 
Intendente  and  German  to  me.  so  we  held 
quite  a  fluent  conversation.  There  was  a 
strong  German  as  well  as  a  strong  Italian 
element  in  the  town,  the  Italians  mixing  with 
the  Brazilians  ahnost  from  the  outset,  and 
the  Germans  beginning  the  same  process 
after  one  generation — my  German  host,  for 
instance,  mentioned  that  his  son  had  married 
a  Brazilian  girl.  In  one  shop  we  had  an  ex- 
perience of  precisely  the  kind  that  is  so  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  There  was  in  the 
shop   a    pleasant-looking,   tall,   flaxen-haired 

« See  illustrated  section. 
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girl  whom  we  addressed  in  German,  but  she 
shook  her  head,  explaining  that  she  could 
talk  only  "  Brazilian."  She  summoned  her 
mother  to  speak  to  us  in  German.  Evidently 
the  position  that  the  German  immigrants  held 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  there  was  the  same 
friendly  feeling  between  the  natives  and  new- 
comers, or  immigrants,  that  is  characteristic 
of  our  own  Western  States. 

At  Santa  Maria  also  I  was  taken  to  drive 
in  an  automobile.  It  is  a  really  beautiful 
town,  picturesquely  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  bold  hills  or  small  mountains,  with 
houses  attractively  built,  and  everything  as 
clean  as  possible.  I  wish  to  reiterate  how 
impressed  I  was  by  the  cleanliness  of  most 
of  these  Brazilian  towns,  and  by  the  friendly, 
courteous  attitude  of  the  citizens.  They 
often  said  to  me  that  they  wished  they  had 
more  energy  of  the  kind  we  have  in  the 
United  States ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  saw  many  evidences  of  energy  both  among 
the  native  Brazilians  and  among  the  immi- 
grants. The  climate  is  delightful  in  this 
province — cool,  equable,  healthy. 

In  Santa  Maria  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  practical  proof  given  me  of  the  broad 
toleration  of  the  Brazilians  in  religious  mat- 
ters. In  this  respect  they  behave  precisely 
as  we  do,  and  their  relations  with  one  another 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  in  our  own 
country  make  it  natural  for  Father  Zahm 
and  me  to  be  traveling  together.  Here  in  Santa 
Maria  I  was  received  by  the  Intendente,  with 
whom  I  spoke  in  French,  and  by  a  colonel 
of  engineers,  a  fine,  soldierly-looking  fellow, 
with  whom  I  spoke  in  German.  He  was 
the  son  of  German  immigrants,  but  was  him- 
self a  Brazilian  pure  and  simple,  who  spoke 
German  no  better  than  he  did  French,  if  as 
well.  In  the  course  of  the  drive  he  showed 
me  the  Lutheran  Church,  mentioning  casually 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  congregation. 
I  mentioned  in  response  that  at  Cruz  Alta  I 
had  met  a  Methodist  minister,  by  birth  an 
Italian,  who  told  me  that  his .  congregation 
was  almost  exclusively  Brazilian,  although 
with  one  German  and  one  Italian  family. 
The  colonel  thereupon  pointed  out  to  me  the 
Evangelical  church,  and  later  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  minister,  a  native  Brazilian. 
He  was  an  Episcopalian.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  only  temjwrarily  in  charge 
of  the  church  or  not.  There  were  several 
Catholic  churches,  of  course,  for  the  immense 
majority  of  the  Christians  are  Catholics.  But 
there  are  Protestant  congregations  throughout 


Brazil,  of  several  different  denominations  ;  and 
there  are  Jewish  congregations ;  and  there 
are  also  men  who  are  Positivists,  or  who 
profess  no  creed  ;  and  all  are  treated  alike. 

I  dwell  purposely  on  the  similarities 
between  us  at  home  and  these  friends  of  ours 
to  the  south,  and  the  similarities  in  outlook 
of  the  respective  countries.  There  are  differ- 
ences, of  course.  As  I  have  said  before, 
there  are  differences  even  between  very 
closely  allied  and  related  peoples,  and  natu- 
rally there  must  be  differences  between  nations 
whose  founders  came  from  southern  EuroF)e, 
and  a  nation  the  great  bulk  of  whose  original 
settlers  came  from  northern  Europe.  But  I 
feel  that  the  resemblances  are  far  more 
important  than  the  differences,  that  the  like- 
nesses are  greater  than  the  points  of  unlikeness. 
Moreover,  I  feel  that  between  us  and  them 
since  the  days  of  independence  there  has 
been  a  constant  tendency  towards,  and  not 
away  from,  one  another  in  ideals  and  ways 
of  thought  and  habits  of  life.  The  differ- 
ences that  remain  are  merely  the  remaining 
inheritances  of  different  European  cultures. 
Many  things  have  been  added  to  the  nations 
of  the  North  and  the  South  since  they  have 
become  nations,  and  since  their  people  have 
lived  on  American  soil.  These  things  have 
tended  to  bring  closer  together  and  to  make 
each  people  more  readily  able  to  understand 
the  other  and  to  appreciate  its  ideals  and 
ways  of  life. 

This  whole  country,  from  Sao  Paulo  to  the 
Uruguayan  line,  is  already  developing  with 
much  rapidity,  and  offers  a  great  chance  for 
further  development.  There  is  any  amount 
of  fine  land  ;  the  climate  is  well  adapted  for 
the  white  race,  and  as  yet  there  is  much 
vacant  space.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  peo- 
ple realize  in  any  adequate  degree  either  the 
great  progress  that  Brazil  has  already  made 
and  is  now  making,  or  the  great  future  that 
lies  before  it. 

II — A  SEAPORT  OF  SOUTHERN  BRAZIL 

We  visited  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  city  by  the  seacoast,  between  a  river 
and  a  g^eat  lagoon,  and  as  clean  as  possible,  as 
most  of  these  Brazilian  cities  are.  The  houses 
are  of  the  usual  type,  painted  and  rather  over- 
ornate,  but  very  picturesque.  There  are 
many  parks,  a  good  hotel,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  city,  with  its  equable,  sub- 
tropical climate,  was  most  inviting.  As  ever>'- 
where,  I  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
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and  hospitality,  and  I  saw  so  much  to  interest 
me  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  write  about  it 
all.  For  instance,  there  is  a  good  polytech- 
nical  school,  with  a  staff  of  professors  which 
includes  not  only  Brazilians  and  Germans, 
but  also  a  number  of  Americans  ;  among 
these  are  one  or  two  women  teachers  for  the 
primary  classes  in  the  trade  school.  This 
polytechnic  university  has  been  in  existence 
only  a  few  years.  It  is  already  exercising  a 
marked  effect,  and  it  will  exercise  a  still 
greater  effect  in  the  future.  It  is  giving  the 
kind  of  education  which  is  necessarj'  to  all 
peoples  at  the  present  day,  but  peculiarly 
necessary  to  Brazil  in  view  both  of  the  great 
opportunities  before  her  and  of  the  defects 
in  the  national  character  and  temperament 
which  she  is  now  so  manfully  and  success- 
fully endeavoring  to  remove. 

I  was  greeted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
local  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  by 
native  Brazilian  ministers,  both  Episcopal  and 
Methodist — the  former  of  whom  had  started 
an  excellent  children's  school — and  by  Miss 
Lamb,  who  is  one  of  that  band  of  devoted 
women  representing  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (South)  who  have  formed  a  chain  of 
girls'  schools  in  Brazil.  Here,  again,  I  was 
struck  by  the  liberality  and  breadth  shown  by 
the  Brazilians  in  religious  matters,  their  atti- 
tude being  precisely  our  own  in  this  regard. 
The  Catholic  priests  have  a  very  high  posi- 
tion in  the  community,  and  occasionally  hold 
high  civil  office,  to  which  they  are  elected 
precisely  as  their  lay  brethren  are  elected ; 
but  there  is  no  discrimination  against  any 
creed.  An  interesting  feature,  ver>'  evident 
whenever  I  encountered  considerable  groups 
of  men  of  learning,  was  the  influence  of  the 
Positivists  of  the  school  of  Comte.  I  have 
met  two  or  three  American  and  English 
Positivists  ;  but  here  in  Brazil  Positivism  has 
a  hold  which  is  really  noteworthy.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  other  Latin  Catholic  countries. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  gave  me  much 
information  was  the  British  Consul,  Dr. 
Dillon,  a  graduate  of  the  Rush  School  of 
Medicine  in  Chicago.  He  has  a  position  in 
the  Brazilian  immigration  service,  and  told 
me  a  good  deal  about  the  immigrants.  For 
some  thirty-five  years  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial and  at  times  a  heavy  immigration 
into  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  For 
many  years  the  most  numerous  immigrants 
were  the  Germans  and  Italians.  The  Italians 
rapidly  fused  with  the  natives.     The  Ger- 


mans preserved  their  separate  individuality 
much  longer,  and  where  they  settled  in  ex- 
clusive colonies  have  kept  it  to  the  present 
day.  Yet  the  change  is  already  working.  It 
has  affected  very  many,  and  it  will  undoubt- 
edly affect  the  remainder.  Practically  all 
bom  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  loyal 
Brazilians,  and  in  the  end  they  will,  like  all 
other  citizens  of  Brazil,  speak  Portuguese  as 
their  mother  tongue,  and  become  merged  in 
Brazilian  citizenship.  They  form  a  most 
valuable  element  of  that  citizenship — as  in- 
deed they  do  in  every  country  to  which  they 
come.  Many  are  Catholics,  but  probably  the 
majority  are  Lutherans,  and  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  their  Lutheran 
church  connections  are  not  with  the  Lutherans 
of  Germany,  but  with  the  Lutheran  bodies 
of  the  United  States.  Of  late  years  both  the 
German  and  Italian  immigrations  have  fallen 
off,  the  Italians  coming  here  not  being  much 
more  numerous  at  the  present  time  than 
immigrants  from  Scandinavia  and  Holland, 
while  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
Russian  immigrants.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year  there  were  some  five 
thousand  immigrants,  of  whom  nearly  three 
thousand  were  Russians.  Most  of  the  Rus- 
sians are  Poles,  but  there  are  a  few  Lithu- 
anians and  other  Russians,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  Russian  Jews.  The  latter 
have  been  sent  out  by  private  benevolence 
on  the  part  of  their  compatriots,  and  I  was 
interested  to  learn  that  most  of  them  were 
established  in  agricultural  colonies,  and  were 
working  hard  as  tillers  of  the  soil — a  most 
admirable  thing.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  the  Poles  showed  themselves  to  be  good 
colonists,  and  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  my  various  informants  as  to 
whether  the  Poles,  the  Germans,  or  the 
Italians  were  the  best,  each  nationality  hav- 
ing its  champions. 

There  is  a  foundation  of  Indian  blood  in 
this  settlement ;  although  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  those  having  it  have  much 
more  than  have  the  Virginia  families  who  are 
so  proud  of  their  descent  from  Pocahontas, 
though  often  they  bear  Indian  names.  The 
Intendente.  an  admirable  officer  who  had 
served  for  fourteen  years  (an  example  to  our 
own  cities  in  the  wav  of  treating  their  public 
servants),  himself  bore  an  Indian  name, 
although  he  showed  no  more  trace  of  Indian 
blood  than  do  these  same  families  that  are 
descended  from  Pocahontas.  One  of  the 
attractive  features  of  this  picturesque  city  was 
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the  way  in  which  the  entire  families,  and 
especially  the  pretty  girls,  of  whom  there 
seemed  to  be  many,  leaned  out  of  their  win- 
dows or  from  high  balconies,  looking  down  at 
the  passers-by. 

'i'here  are  certain  rumors,  occasionally 
taken  seriously,  which  really  it  hardly  seems 
that  it  ought  to  be  necessary  to  contradict. 
One  of  these  rumors  that  I  encountered  more 
than  once  in  Brazil  was  that  the  United  States 
intended  to  protect  the  States  around  the 
Amazon  in  setting  up  a  separate  republic  by 
themselves,  while  Germany  was  to  be  allowed 
to  take  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  as  an  offset. 
It  was  at  first  difficult  for  me  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  answer  such  a  question  seriously ; 
but  I  finally  assured  my  questioners  that  I 
did  not  believe  that  in  the  entire  one  hundred 
million  people  of  the  United  States  there 
could  be  found  one  individual  so  foolish  as  to 
back  up  such  a  proposition.  I'he  Germans, 
the  Americans,  and  all  other  colonists  who 
come  to  Brazil  bring  up  children  who  are 
Brazilians,  and  not  citizens  of  their  fathers* 
country.  The  United  States  could  no  more 
*'  protect  "  the  Amazon  countries  against 
Brazil,  and  Germany  could  no  more  take  and 
keep  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  than  either  of  them 
could  take  and  keep  one  of  the  Australian 
states  or  the  Transvaal— or  any  other  state 
wholly  impossible  of  attack.  I  added  that  I 
was  certain  I  expressed  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  my  countrymen  when  I  said  that  our 
most  earnest  and  cordial  wish  was  that  Brazil 
should  remain  united  and  undisturbed  by  any 


revolutionist  or  separatist  outbreak  ;  that  I 
believed  that  such  would  be  the  case;  and 
that,  if  such  was  the  case,  that  this  united 
Brazil  had  before  her  during  the  twentieth 
century  a  career  of  progress  and  prosperity 
which  very  few  other  nations  during  that 
century  could  hope  to  parallel. 

In  temperate  Brazil  there  is  already  a  con- 
siderable settlement.  The  national  type  of 
the  country  has  been  definitely  determined. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  any  foreign  power 
to  take  any  of  the  land.  But  there  is  room 
for  an  enormous  number  of  new  immigrants. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  however, 
that  the  immigrants  who  do  best  in  this  new 
country,  as  in  all  other  new  countries,  are  the 
farmers,  the  mechanics,  the  men  prepared  to 
work  hard  with  their  hands,  and  who  are  not 
afraid  to  live  hard  for  a  year  or  two.  The 
Brazilian  Government  and  its  agents  and 
representatives  are  desirous  to  do  all  they  can 
for  the  immigrants.  But  the  dislocation  of 
home  ties  when  men  leave  one  country  and 
settle  in  another  is  such  that  some  hardship 
is  inevitable,  and  in  many  cases- there  is  ver>' 
much  hardship.  Even  where  the  great  major- 
ity do  well,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  who 
suffer  deservedly  and  others  who  suffer 
undeservedly.  All  these  things  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  intending  immigrants. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  there  are  many  mill- 
ions of  industrious  and  honest  people  in  the 
Old  World  to  whom  it  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  piece  of  good  fortune  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  twentieth-century  Brazil. 


SHAKESPEARE  AT  WORK 


BY  HAMILTON  W.   MABIE 


IN  "  Shakspere  as  a  Playwright  "  (Scrib- 
ners)  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  is  not 
breaking  new  ground,  but  he  is  working 
ground  comparatively  new  far  more  thor- 
oughly than  has  been  done  before  in  English. 
Much  has  been  written  about  Shakespeare  as 
a  dramatist,  but  comparatively  little  about  the 
poet  as  a  man  experienced  in  acting  and  expert 
in-  staftecraf t.  This  is>  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  author  of  ••  Othello  *'  probably 
never  thought  of  himself  as  anything  else. 
He  was  a  craftsman  who  spent  his  entire 
active  life  in  theaters  at  a  time  when  the  theater 
was  becoming   a    public    institution,  with  a 


recognized  place  in  London  and  a  precarious 
place  in  the  interest  of  the  provinces.  There 
had  been  real  plays  before  Shakespeare,  but 
the  drama  was  in  the  early  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment when  the  future  dramatist  arrived 
in  London  in  1586  and  began  his  apprentice- 
ship to  an  art  which  was  to  him  not  an  art  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  way  of 
r»»kmg  a  living  and  sai  'mt&nseiy  interesting 
occupation.  There  was  no  dramatic  litera- 
ture, because  the  drama  was  not  thought  of 
as  literature  ;  there  was  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  plays  which  had  not  been  published, 
in  which  nobody  had  any  sense  of  individual 
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ownership,  which  formed  a  stock  of  dramatic 
material  open  to  members  of  the  companies 
for  revision,  reconstruction,  and  any  other  use 
in  the  service  of  the  theater.  This  stock  in 
trade  was  close  at  hand  when  Shakespeare 
began  to  use  his  practical  knowledge  of 
acting  and  the  stage  as  a  play-writer  ;  and 
when  he  worked  over  several  of  these  old 
plays  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was 
doing  what  clever  men  of  his  craft  were  doing 
without  a  particle  of  modern  literary  con- 
sciousness. 

He  lived  with  actors,  not  with  men  of  let- 
ters, for  the  very  good  reason,  among  others, 
that  there  were  no  men  of  letters  in  his  time, 
because  the  art  of  writing  had  not  become  a 
jirofession.  His  closest  friends  were  actors, 
and  it  is  to  the  love  and  intelligence  of  two 
of  their  number  that  we  owe  the  possession 
of  many  of  the  plays  to-day.  Acting,  not 
play- writing,  was  Shakespeare's  early  occu- 
pation ;  he  took  up  the  writing  of  plays 
incidentallv.  He  was  an  actor  of  minor 
though  not  insignificant  parts;  he  became 
interested  as  stockholder  in  several  theaters 
and  became  a  man  of  considerable  fortune  in 
consequence  ;  his  income  of  at  least  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  equivalent  to-day  to 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  was 
made  up  of  profits  as  part  owner  of  theaters, 
as  actor,  and  as  writer  of  plays.  His  income 
as  a  maker  of  plays  was  derived  from  the 
sale  of  plays,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  the 
theaters ;  these  plays  were  not  written  to  be 
read,  but  to  be  acted  ;  they  were  the  property 
of  the  theater  which  bought  them  ;  they  were 
not  only  not  published,  but  their  publication 
diminished  their  value ;  in  most  cases  in 
which  they  were  given  to  the  public  during 
Shakespeare's  life  they  were  pirated  and 
brought  out  in  very  imperfect  form.  Save 
in  the  case  of  the  two  poems  and  the  sonnets 
Shakespeare  never  thought  of  himself  as  an 
author ;  so  far  as  possible  he  prevented  the 
publication  of  his  plays ;  he  never  corrected 
them  in  type  :  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
indifferent  to  their  future  fate  because,  when 
thev  had  been  sold  to  the  theaters,  thev  had 
served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
written.  Neither  Shakespeare  nor  his  con- 
temporaries thought  of  plays  as  writing  of 
permanent  value ;  when  one  of  the  foremost 
dramatists  of  the  time  published  his  plays  as 
"  Works,"  a  shout  of  laughter  went  up  from 
the  profession. 

If  these  facts  about  conditions  in  the  six- 
^enth  century  had  been  known  earlier,  the 


world  would  have  been  spared  many  porten- 
tous volumes  and  much  curious  but  unim- 
portant writing.  The  Shakespearean  plays  can 
hardly  be  understood  unless  the  reader  puts 
behind  them  the  background  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  understands  the  point  of  view 
from  which  Shakespeare's  audiences  looked 
at  life,  their  tastes,  their  attitude,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  century.  The  plays  were 
written  specifically  for  a  London  crowd  of 
ver}'  miscellaneous  people,  of  great  vigor 
but  of  rather  rude  tastes,  fond  of  adventure, 
credulous,  by  no  means  adverse  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  but  rather  rejoicing  in  blood 
and  thunder.  Miss  Bateman  said  that 
Macbeth  was  the  father  of  all  the  Bowerv 
villains.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  women's  parts  were  played  -by  boys ; 
that  the  stage  was  not  framed  like  a  picture, 
as  the  modern  stage  is,  but  projected  into 
the  audience,  and  that  the  relations  between 
the  audience  and  the  actors  were  much  more 
intimate  than  to-day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that,  while 
many  aspects  of  Shakespeare's  work  have 
been  minutely  studied  from  very  imperfect 
knowledge,  and  that  work  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  many  theories  of  the  culture,  station, 
and  occupation  of  the  author  of  the  plays, 
the  indisputable  evidence  of  his  occupation 
or  profession  has,  until  late  years,  received 
scant  attention.  In  dealing  with  Shake- 
speare as  a  stage  expert  we  are  on  sure 
ground.  He  could  not  have  been  a  lawyer, 
because  his  knowledge  of  law  was  the  common 
knowledge  of  men  of  affairs  in  his  time  and 
was  the  inaccurate  knowledge  of  an  amateur ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  plays  to 
be  acted  was  the  professional  knowledge  of 
an  expert. 

This  great  and  in  many  respects  deter- 
mining element  in  Shakespeare's  work  Mr. 
Matthews  brings  out  very  fully  and  with  con- 
vincing skill.  He  makes  it  clear  that  the 
dramatist's  experience  in  the  theater  was  not 
an  aspect  of  his  work,  like  his  familiarity 
with  law  terms,  with  music,  with  flowers,  with 
medicine,  but  that  it  furnished  the  material 
and  opportunity  of  his  self-development,  and 
very  largely  shaped  the  form  of  his  work. 

As  Sir  Henry  Irving  pointed  out  in  a  notable 
address  on  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  the 
stage,  delivered  at  Princeton  a  few  years  ago, 
the  indebtedness  of  the  dramatist  to  the 
theater  heightens  instead  of  diminishing  his 
genius,  that  transcendent  vitality  of  imagi- 
nation which  transformed  a  crude  traditional 
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form  into  art  and  made  it  a  vehicle  for  the 
deepest  thought  and  the  most  enthralling 
poetry.  The  **  mystery  of  Shakespeare " 
ceases  to  be  a  mystery  of  confusion  and  be- 
comes a  mystery  of  light  the  moment  his 
genius  is  given  full  credence  ;  to  the  rigidly 
legal  or  critical  mind  he  is  as  incredible  as  the 
skylark  must  be  to  the  owl. 

The  poet  is  explained  as  a  dramatist  in  this 
volume  and  is  humanized,  so  to  speak,  by 
being  anchored  in  a  craft  and  identified  with 
an  occupation.  The  stages  of  his  growth 
from  a  boy  of  genius,  ignorant  of  the  alphabet 
of  art,  to  the  play-writer  whose  early  crudities 
are  forgotten  in  such  a  piece  of  play-making 
as  *'  Othello,"  are  indicated  so  distinctly  that 
the  reader  feels  as  if  he  had  looked  in  the 
workshop  and  seen  the  natural  aptitude  of 


the  apprentice  ripen  into  the  skill  of  the 
master.  He  understands  both  the  manner 
and  directions  of  Shakespeare's  growth,  and 
his  joy  in  the  winged  beauty  of  *'  Romeo  and 
Juliet  "  is  deepened  by  the  sense  of  the  close 
contact  of  the  poet  with  the  conditions  of 
his  time ;  it  gives  him  a  comfortable  sense  of 
companionship  with  the  author  of  *'  Hamlet  " 
to  know  that  he  created  many  roles  for  indi- 
vidual actors  precisely  as  Mr.  Thomas  creates 
parts  for  Mr.  Mason,  or  as  many  roles 
have  been  created  for  Coquelin  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

And  the  fellowship  of  the  dramatist  of 
supreme  genius  with  the  members  of  his 
craft  gives  us  a  happy  glimpse  of  the  man 
"  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ;"  for  they  seem 
one  and  all  to  have  loved  hini. 
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HAGUE  Conferences  bring  to  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  the  image  of 
the  little  bird  whose  futile  flutter- 
ings  at  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  have 
hitherto,  for  some  irreconcilable  reason,  been 
wont  to  preface,  not  peace,  but  a  period  of 
protracted  and  universal  discord. 

Unheralded  by  symbol  and  given  but  scant 
notice  in  the  passing  press,  there  occurred 
this  summer  at  The  Hague  a  Conference 
fraught  with  the  deepest  significance  to 
humanity,  whose  purpose  was  directly  to 
liberate  from  unjust  and  debasing  thraldom 
one  of  the  potentially  great  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  indirectly  to  protect  the 
remaining  nations  from  a  like  fate  and 
infection. 

I  speak  of  the  second  International  Opium 
Conference,  which  met  at  The  Hague  July  1, 
to  conclude  upon  the  resolutions  drawn  up 
at  the  Shanghai  Commission  of  1909,  and 
to  further  discuss  and  elaborate  upon  the 
convention  signed  at  the  Conference  held 
last  year  at  The  Hague.  The  first  Confer- 
ence adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  signatures  of  the  nations  not  represented 
at  The  Hague,  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
putting  this  trade  on  a  truly  international 
basis. 

By    December   31,    1912,    practically    all 


these  signatures  having  been  obtained,  it  re- 
mained for  the  Netherlands  Government  to 
issue  invitations  for  the  final  Conference, 
which  began  July  1  and  terminated  its  ses- 
sions on  July  9  last. 

This  Conference  marks,  in  fact,  the  final 
phase  of  the  opium  question.  Yet  its  pass- 
ing has  stirred  hardly  a  ripple  in  a  world  dis- 
tracted bv  controversies  on  a  more  imme- 
diate  stage.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  fair  to 
halt  and  call  attention  to  the  peaceful  termi- 
nation of  at  least  one  dispute,  which  has 
stretched  across  two  centuries,  and  for  which 
wars  have  been  waged  and  a  great  nation 
all  but  wrecked — and  to  a  conference  held 
appropriately  on  a  site  consecrated  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  just  such  sane  and 
peaceful  solutions.  Also  it  seems  a  fitting 
time  to  recall  the  various  steps  which  have  led 
to  this  final  act. 

To  review  the  opium  question  is  to  review 
largely  the  historj*  of  Western  influence  and 
Western  interference  in  China.  This  is  not 
my  purpose,  further  than  to  say  that  the 
co«ntr>»  primarily  interested,  namely,  Great 
Britain,  made  her  initial  effort  to  enter  into 
trading  relations  with  China  as  early  as 
1638,  through  the  medium  of  the  British 
East  India  Company.  (")bdurate  to  new 
channels  of  thought  or  new  channels  of  trade. 
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China  bitterly  opposed  this  entering  British 
wedge,  but  to  no  avail. 

Though  all  trade  with  foreign  countries 
was  distasteful  to  China,  opium  became  the 
paramount  issue,  and  there  are  records  of 
Chinese  memorials  as  far  back  as  1799  pray- 
ing for  the  suppression  of  the  opium  traffic. 
*'  Why  do  you,"  the  Chinese  Einperor  very 
pertinently  demands,  "  bring  to  our  land  the 
opium,  which  in  your  land  is  not  made  use 
of,  by  it  defrauding  men  of  their  property  and 
causing  injury  to  their  health  ?  I  find  that 
with  this  thing  you  h^ive  seduced  and-deluded 
the  people  of  China  for  tens  of  years  past ; 
and  countless  are  the  unjust  hoards  you  have 
thus  acquired.  Such  conduct  rouses  indigna- 
tion in  every  human  heart  and  is  utterly  inex- 
cusable in  the  eye  of  Celestial  reason." 

And  this  is  difficult  for  any  school  of  reason 
to  refute. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  period 
of  conflict  which  precipitated  the  Opium  War. 
As  all  know,  the  British  were  victorious,  and 
there  followed  in  1840  the  Treaty  of  Nan- 
king, which  awarded  to  Great  Britain  many 
privileges  for  which  she  had  long  contended. 

The  situation  between  the  two  countries 
did  not  improve.  The  legitimate  trade  of  the 
countr>^  was  being  ruined  by  the  trade  in 
opium,  and  the  Chinese  were  helpless  to  en- 
force their  laws.  It  needed  only  a  pretext  to 
precipitate  another  war,  and  this  was  forth- 
coming in  the  incident  of  the  Arrow,  a 
Chinese  boat  flying  the  British  flag. 

This  war,  if  it  deserves  so  dignified  a  title, 
was  also  won  by  the  British.  The  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  followed  in  1858.  By  this,  still  fur- 
ther ports  were  opened  to  trade,  an  indemnity 
was  demanded,  and  opium  was  at  last  legitima- 
tized. 

So  much  for  China's  attempt  to  protect  her 
people  from  a  poison  that  was  undermining 
them  root  and  branch. 

This,  in  meager  terms,  is  the  stor>'  of 
opium  in  China.  Sixty  years  ago  her  last 
barrier  of  resistance  was  broken  down,  and 
during  these  years  the  country'  has  been  satu- 
rated with  the  drug. 

One  further  link  in  this  opium  chain  must 
be  referred  to — the  Royal  Commission  of 
1894,  which  was  sent  out  from  Great  Britain 
to  study  the  question,  in 'answer  to  a  «;cneral 
outcry  against  the  traffic.  Unfortunately,  the 
report  of  the  Commission  was  felt  to  be 
biased,  and  the  feeling  went  abroad  that  the 
gentlemen  on  the  Commission  had  more 
sympathy  for  the  colonies  and   the  financial 


difficulties  that  faced  them  than  interest  in 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  question. 

The  opium  question  sank  once  more  from 
public  sight.  So  doubtless  would  it  have 
remained  until  another  upheaval  of  public 
conscience,  had  it  not  been  for  the  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines.  In  discussing 
means  for  the  elimination  of  the  drug  from 
the  islands,  introduced  there  by  Chinese  labor, 
the  whole  question  started  again  into  life. 

China,  encouraged  by  the  activity  of  the 
United  States,  once  more  approached  the 
Indian  Government.  Great  Britain  consented 
to  reopen  the  matter,  and  President  Roose- 
velt, impressed  by  the  injustice  of  the  trade 
and  its  great  menace  to  mankind,  issued  invi- 
tations for  an  International  Commission  to 
be  held  at  Shanghai,  at  which  every  nation 
affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  trade 
should  send  its  representatives  to  discuss 
this  nefarious  traffic  and  devise  measures  for 
its  control  and  elimination. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  calling  of  the 
Commission  was  the  means  of  averting  a 
domestic  danger  of  appalling  dimensions. 
The  investigations  at  home  by  the  American 
commissioner  preceding  the  convening  of  the 
Commission  in  Shanghai  resulted  in  the  unex- 
pected discovery  of  an  opium  habit  of  our  own. 
It  was  found  that  we  were  consuming  as  much 
of  narcotic  drugs  in  the  United  'States  per 
capita  (this  including  cocaine,  morphine,  and 
other  habit-forming  drugs)  as  the  Chinese, 
consumed  of  opium ;  that  while,  allowing  a 
wide  margin,  we  might  use  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses 50,000  pounds  of  opium  per  annum,  we 
were  in  reality  importing  400,000  pounds 
a  year.  Germany,  with  a  population  of 
65,000,000,  consumes  17,000  pounds  a  year  ; 
Austria- Hungary',  3,500  pounds  ;  and  Japan, 
nothing. 

In  fact,  we  found  ourselves  facing  a  situ- 
ation infinitely  more  menacing  to  the  Nation 
than  plague  or  war,  that  was  creeping  and 
corrupting  in  ever  wider  circles.  It  being 
obviously  wise  to  put  our  own  house  in 
order  before  calling  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  others,  the  Department  of  State 
proceeded  to  have  drawn  up  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  opium  into  the  United 
States  save  for  medicinal  purposes. 

This  bill  was  passed  in  Februarj-,  1909, 
and  reported  to  the  International  Commis- 
sion, at  that  time  holding  its  sessions  in 
Shanghai.  At  this  Commission  thirteen 
Powers  were  represented,  and  at  the  end  of 
the    session    nine    resolutions    were    unani- 
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mously  agreed  to  by  which  the  trade  in 
opium  and  other  habit- forming  drugs  should 
be  placed  under  international  regulation. 

These  resolutions  I  have  condensed  as 
much  as  possible,  but  they  are  worth  follow- 
ing, for  they  embody  the  principles  later 
elaborated  upon  and  finally  accepted  at  the 
Hague  Conferences. 

The  first  was  a  formal  expression  of  sym- 
pathy in  China*s  effort  to  suppress  the  opium 
evil. 

The  second  was  a  recommendation  that 
the  Powers  present  should  move  their  re- 
spective governments  to  take  cognizance  of 
China's  effort  to  eliminate  opium  and  to 
take  measures  in  their  own  territories  and 
possessions  for  a  like  suppression  of  the  drug. 

The  third  was  a  recognition  that  opium  used 
for  other  than  medicinal  purposes  should  be  dis- 
couraged and  placed  under  rigid  restrictions. 

Resolution  Four,  introduced  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  was  the  most  pertinent  sub- 
mitted, and  was  accepted  with  some  reluctance. 

This  resolution  is  worth  quoting  in  full : 

• 

The  International  Opium  Commission  finds 
that  each  Government  represented  has  strict 
laws  which  are  aimed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
prevent  the  smuggling  of  opium,  its  alkaloids, 
derivatives,  or  preparations,  into  their  respective 
territories.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Opium  Commission,  it  is  also  the  duty  of 
all  countries  to  adopt  reasonable  measures  to 
prevent  at  ports  of  departure  the  shipment  of 
opium,  its  alkaloids,  derivatives,  or  preparations, 
to  any  country  which  prohibits  the  entry  of  any 
opium,  its  alkaloids,  derivatives,  or  preparations. 

This  contains  the  question  in  a  nutshell, 
and  at  a  first  glance  would  seem  to  solve  the 
difficulties.  But  just  here  stands  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  form  of  China's  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  by  which  England's  right  to  export 
opium  into  China  is  guaranteed.  It  was 
hoped  that  public  opinion  would  lead  Eng- 
land to  waive  this  right — which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  what  occurred,  or,  rather, 
England  so  modified  her  treaty  that  the  trade 
should  stop  by  degrees  until  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  it  should  cease  automatically. 

Resolution  Five,  or  the  **  Morphine  Reso- 
lution." recognizes  the  increasing  danger  of 
this  drug,  and  *'  urges  strongly  on  all  govern- 
ments that  drastic  measures  should  be  taken 
by  each  Government  in  its  own  territories 
and  possessions  to  control  the  manufacture 
as  well  as  the  distribution  of  morphine." 

Resolution  Six  refers  to  the  scientific  con- 
sideration of  the  question. 

Resolution  Seven,  introduced  by  the  Chi- 
nese, urges    the   suppression  of  the  opium 


divans  in  the  various  foreign  concessions  or 
settlements. 

Resolution  Eight  refers  to  the  regulation 
in  various  foreign  concessions  of  the  trade  in 
anti-opium  remedies  containing  opium  or  its 
derivatives. 

The  ninth  and  last  resolution  moves  that 
the  pharmacy  laws  that  obtain  in  America 
and  Europe  be  applied  to  all  subjects  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  foreign  concessions  or  set- 
tlements on  Chinese  soil.  This  is  a  very 
vital  resolution  to  China,  as  the  country  has 
been  flooded  with  quack  anti-opium  remedies 
which  are  largely  composed  of  opium  and 
spread  rather  than  restrict  the  habit. 

As  the  powers  of  a  commission  are  limited, 
it  was  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  that  the  Shanghai  Commis- 
sion should  be  followed  immediately  by  a 
Conference  with  full  powers  to  ratify  the 
resolutions  already  passed  upon  and  to  put 
them  into  immediate  effect. 

But  it  was  not  until  December,  1911,  that 
the  first  International  Opium  Conference 
met  at  The  Hague.  At  this  Conference  the 
recommendations  passed  by  the  Commission 
in  Shanghai  were  further  discussed  and  elabo- 
rated, and,  as  previously  stated,  a  plan 
agreed  upon  to  procure  the  signatures  of  all 
the  nations  not  represented,  more  particu- 
larly the  countries  of  Latin  America,  thereby 
obtaining  complete  international  co-operation. 

Preceding  the  convening  of  the  second 
and  final  Conference  at  The  Hague  on  July  1, 
1913,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  report  to 
the  President,  brings  the  work  up  to  date. 
He  writes  as  follows  : 

It  is  gratifying  to  review  the  growth  of  this 
humanitarian,  moral,  and  economic  movement 
from  a  consultation  between  this  Government 
and  five  or  six  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world 
to  one  which  now  embraces  the  co-operation 
and  has  the  sanction  of  almost  the  entire  group 
of  civilized  states,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  means  past  and  future  financial  losses  to 
the  Powers  concerned  of  over  $50,000,000  aggre- 
gate annual  revenue.  The  entire  movement 
illustrates  a  principle  abroad  in  the  world  to-day 
and  stampecl  with  its  approval,  naniely,  that  the 
peoples  are  now  agreed  that  an  evil  such  as  the 
opium  evil  is  never  wholly  national  in  its  inci- 
dence, can  never  be  suppressed  by  two  nations 
alone,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Far  Eastern  opium  traffic,  but  that  such  an  evil 
as  it  appears  in  one  state  is  a  concomitant  or  a 
reflex  of  a  similar  evil  in  other  states,  and  there- 
fore is  international  in  its  moral,  humanitarian, 
economic,  and  diplomatic  effect;  further,  that 
few  evils  can  be  eradicated  by  national  action 
alone,  and  therefore  that  there  must  be  co- 
operation  of   all    states  directiy  or   indirectly 
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interested  before  such  an  evil  is  mitigated  or 
suppressed. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  report  the  final 
Conference  at  I'he  Hag^e  has  taken  place, 
and  not  only  have  the  majority  of  the  thirty- 
four  signatures  been  secured,  but  nearly  all 
of  those  who  have  signed  have  agreed  to 
proceed  to  ratification,  while  the  Conference 
put  into  operation  the  necessary  diplomatic 
machinery  for  the  securing  of  the  remaining 
signatures  and  ratifications  of  the  interna- 
tional convention.  A  formal  meeting  has 
been  set  at  The  Hague,  to  decide  upon  a 
date  on  which  the  convention  is  to  go  into 
effect. 

So  much  for  the  international  aspect,  but  it 
still  remains  for  the  Ignited  States  to  demon- 
strate her  own  sincerity  by  passing  the  neces- 
sary domestic  legislation  required  by  the  terms 
of  the  convention.  One  of  the  anti-narcotic 
bills  drawn  up  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  these 
subtle  and  destructive  drugs  still  hangs  fire 
in  the  Senate.  The  bills  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously  as  the  Con- 
ference was  in  session  at  The  Hague,  and 
had  upon  that  body  a  most  beneficent  effect. 
But  if  the  Tnited  States  propo.ses  to  remain 
in  the  foreground  of  this  great  humanitarian 
movement,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  not  much  longer  delay  its  action. 

It  might  be  well  to  review  rapidly  a  few 
pertinent  events  which  have  already  demon- 
strated the  practical  nature  of  this  movement. 

First  of  all.  following  on  the  heels  of  the 
Shanghai  C'ommission,  ttie  opium  farms  in 
Macao  were  declared  bankrupt.  Two-thirds 
of  the  revenue  of  Macao  was  derived  from 
the  smokiiig  opium  which  she  prepared  and 
exix>ried  into  the  I'nited  States.  With  the 
passage  of  the  Anti-Opium  Bill  by  Congress 
in  19t>9  the  trade  received  its  death-blow. 

Next,  the  opium  dens  of  Hongkong  were 
closed  by  i>rder  of  ihe  home  Government  in 
England. 

In  China  itself  vast  areas  under  pi>ppy 
cultivation  have  been  condemned  and  re- 
placed by  crops  less  dangerous  to  the  tx>m- 
mon  weal.  More  pertinent  still  have  been 
the  eilicis  issued  by  the  Government  warn- 
ing officials  known  to  be  victims  of  the  habit 
that  a  certain  j>eriod  would  be  allotted  them 
m  which  to  overcome  their  weakness,  failing 
which  the  penalty  would  be  their  heads ; 
and  this  drastic  object-lesson  has  been  repeat- 
edly cntorced. 

As  for  the  Inited  States,  this  movement 


was  responsible  for  the  discover}'  of  condi- 
tions which,  if  not  checked,  would  have  led 
to  National  disaster.  The  unearthing  of  this 
situation  was  followed  by  the  immediate  pas- 
sage of  a  prohibitive  Opium  Bill.  Since  then 
still  more  exact  legislation  has  been  devised 
in  the  shape  of  the  anti-narcotic  bill  at  pres- 
ent waiting  action  by  the  Senate — a  bill  drawn 
up  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  and  regulating 
within  the  United  States  the  hitherto  unre- 
stricted sale  of  opium  and  its  kindred  drugs. 

In  Europe  these  investigations  have  led  to 
a  general  alarm  and  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
evil. 

Most  pertinent  of  all  was  the  formal  an- 
nouncement made  in  the  British  Parliament 
in  May,  1913,  that  the  Indo-China  opium 
traffic  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that  India 
had  already  put  into  operation  new  measures 
for  the  procuring  of  her  revenue.  It  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  by  this  act  India  has 
sacrificed  a  sum  of  $20,000,000  per  annum. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  deplorable  trade 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  been  brought 
to  a  close.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  nor- 
mal conditions  will  instantly  obtain,  or  that  a 
trade  and  vice  so  deeply  rooted  can  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  be  eradicated.  That  there 
will  be  backsliding  is  inevitable,  and  doubt- 
less a  period  of  confusion,  before  the  new 
order  of  things  is  accepted  and  the  proper 
adjustment  achieved. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  United  States 
has  accomplished  the  task  that  she  under- 
took, and  incidentally,  as  concerns  herself, 
much  more  than  she  intended.  She  has 
brought  about  the  solution  of  the  opium 
question,  and  she  has  once  more  demon- 
strated to  China  her  sympathy  and  good  wUL 
China  owes  many  debts  to  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  final  analysis  the  one  to  loom 
largest  will  be  the  action  of  the  Ignited  Stales 
to  investigate  and  finally  rid  her  of  the  curse 
that  for  well-nigh  two  centuries  has  been 
working  for  her  destruction. 

Also  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  as  civil- 
ization advances,  so  intimately  and  intricate!)' 
do  the  interests  of  one  affect  the  interests  of 
all  that  ills  can  be  no  longer  isolated.  As  in 
the  human  body,  so  in  the  body  politic,  dis- 
ease in  one  part  must  affect  the  whole.  So 
with  opium  and  the  great  problem  of  China's 
future.  As  she  is  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  advance  and  direct  her  energies  along^  the 
lines  of  health  and  progress,  just  so  much 
will  she  add  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


THE  Hackensack  is  a  small  river 
whose  soiled  exit  through  the 
marshes  between  Newark  and  Jersey 
City  is  familiar  to  hosts  of  persons;'  but 
when,  in  a  moment  of  curiosity,  the  Specta- 
tor asked  as  to  its  origin  and  upper  course, 
no  one  seemed  able  to  make  a  definite  reply. 
Here,  evidently,  was  an  undiscovered  country 
right  at  his  door ;  and  the  Spectator  became 
fired  with  the  zeal  of  an  explorer — he  would 
disclose  the  hidden  springs  of  a  Jersey  Nile  1 

B 

The  sources  of  rivers  have  always  been 
lodes  tones  of  exploration,  nor  is  the  fascina- 
tion of  their  quest  surprising.  A  river  sweeps 
by  us  steadily,  day  and  night,  preserving  its 
ancient  habit  unconcerned  through  the  wax 
and  wane  of  families  and  dynasties  upon  its 
banks — an  ever-living  image  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  law  and  the  immortality  of  force. 
In  this  view  size  is  of  little  importance.  The 
type  is  no  better  preserved,  the  moral  no 
more  clearly  suggested,  in  the  stately  onflow 
of  a  Columbia  or  a  Danube, 

"  Through  continents  pushing  its  pathway  for- 
ever 
To  fling  its  proud  heart  in  the  sea," 

than  in  the  coy  windings  of  a  woodland  rivu- 
let. The  larger  stream  interests  the  man  of 
affairs  because  he  can  turn  it  to  a  more  ex- 
tensive service,  but  the  smaller  may  teach  the 
poet  the  higher  lesson.  In  the  brooks  Shake- 
speare bids  us  find  books — not  in  vast  rivers, 
avenues  of  traffic  and  strife. 

Q 

Over  beyond  the  hills  that  look  down 
toward  sunrise  on  the  Tappan  Sea  lies  a 
broad,  circular  valley,  rich  in  farms.  The 
curving  Verdrietige  Hills  form  its  northern 
wall,  their  eastern  headland  Verdrietige  Hoek, 
that  **  Tiresome  Point  "  of  the  early  Dutch 
sailors,  who  found  the  getting  by  it  so  tedious 
in  their  slow  and  clumsy  sloops.  Westerly 
of  the  valley  stand  the  Kakiat  Ridge  of  the 
Ramapo  Range,  between  which  and  the  Cioster 
Hills,  near  the  Hudson,  the  young  Hacken- 
sack flows  southward.  So  much  was  known, 
but  little  more.  Somewhere  in  that  semi- 
circle of  rocky  heights  the  mystery  lurked ; 
there  was  the  place  to  begin  a  search  for  the 
source  of  this  miniature  Nile. 

a 

About  the  middle  of  the  Kakiat  Ridge, 
and  high  upon  its  wooded  slope,  as  the  Spec- 


tator could  see  from  the  village  green  of  New 
City,  was  a  white  patch  which  excited  his 
wonder  until  he  thought  of  the  blossoming 
of  buckwheat.  From  that  direction  the 
slender  watercourse  seemed  to  come,  and 
thitherward  he  bent  his  inquiring  steps. 

Behind  that  field,  on  the  very  top  of  the 
ridge,  he  found,  when  he  had  climbed  to  it, 
a  small  hollow  studded  with  mossy  rocks, 
half  drowned  in  black  ooze,  and  concealed 
amid  a  jungle  of  alders,  shinnepopple,  and 
black  birch.  It  is  a  place  for  early  orchids 
and  late  blueberries ;  for  birds  with  domestic 
secrets  to  maintain  a  lively  sense  of  danger 
from  minks ;  and  for  the  moralist  to  wonder 
how  things  so  beautiful  as  the  little  swamp 
holds  in  summer  can  come  from  shadows  and 
mire  so  fetid.  Behind  it  is  a  mass  of  rocks 
whence  water  trickles  away  to  the  north  and 
west  to  feed  the  Ramapo  ;  let  it  go.  On 
this  side  the  slope  is  lower,  letting  the  sur- 
charged bog  filter  forward  until  its  seepage 
gathers  by  tiny  changing  channels  into  a 
larger  one,  which  presently  deepens  into  a 
ravine  trending  southward  behind  the  buck- 
wheat-field. Unseen  springs  and  oozings 
nourish  it  until  the  water  pours  forth  by  pail- 
fuls  and  then  by  barrelfuls.  Suddenly  it 
turns  from  its  course  along  the  ridge,  and 
cascades  over  ledge,  below  ledge,  down  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  of  hillside,  to  end  in  one 
leap,  grand  for  so  young  a  brook,  and  beau- 
tiful in  its  clear,  sibilant  veil  of  crystal,  which 
half  hides  the  red  rocks  underneath,  and  is 
caught  in  a  ferny  pool. 

The  source  of  the  Hackensack  was  dis- 
covered 1 

a 

This  is  the  end  of  the  brook ^s  infant  glee  : 
life  begins  in  earnest  below  the  cascade.  It 
floats  the  ducklings  of  the  buckwheat  farmer 
and  lends  a  part  of  itself  to  supply  his  horse- 
trough.  Plunging  under  the  bridge  of  a 
wagon  road,  it  springs  out  again  only  to  be 
detained  in  a  roadside  pool  through  which 
wagoners  may  drive  to  water  their  horses — 
spreading  its  banks  by  so  doing — and  then  it 
escapes  hastily  down  into  a  long  ravine. 

The  wagon  road  follows  the  right  brink  of 
this  ravine,  which  is  filled  with  growing  trees 
and  is  ever  becoming  deeper.  The  water 
can  rarely  be  seen,  but  is  always  to  be  heard, 
gurgling  down  there  under  the  thickets  and 
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among  the  stones  of  these  "  dry  swamp-lots  " 
of  the  ancient  surveys,  droning  an  under 
chord  embroidered  by  the  songs  of  birds  and 
insects.  So  for  half  a  mile.  Then  the  close 
walls  of  the  gorge  retreat  and  the  brook 
steals  into  the  open. 

0 

To  tramp  along  this  high  country  road, 
with  its  dilapidated  stone  fences  and  border- 
ing of  blue  lobelia,  golden  foxglove,  and 
many  another  pretty  weed,  with  its  wayside 
springs  aVid  occasional  old  houses  alternating 
with  modern  thrift,  was  a  constant  pleasure. 
On  one  side  were  wide  and  prosperous  land- 
scapes, on  the  other  a  stony  gulch  and  riot- 
ous hill  pastures  redolent  of  sweet-fern ;  and 
one  could  note  easily  how  the  dashing  little 
stream — here  called  Crum  Brook — swung 
eastward  almost  to  the  foot  of  High  Tor, 
where,  unable  to  pass  on  to  the  Hudson,  it 
must  turn  southward  across  the  sunny  valley 
to  its  exit  by  the  Closter  Hills. 

0 

How  all  these  names,  by  their  linguistic 
parentage,  and  especially  by  their  queer 
changes,  tell  us  of  the  forefathers,  and  of 
our  careless  disregard  of  and  contempt  for 
them  and  their  traditions  !  Who  now  calls 
**  Hook  Mountain  "  Verdrietige  or  can  ex- 
plain why  its  two  peaks,  Big  and  Little  Tor, 
were  so  called  ?  Tor  is  a  Devonshire  word 
for  a  steep  hill,  and  this  is  the  only  instance 
known  to  the  Spectator  of  its  application  in 
American  geography ;  but  the  Verdrietige 
passes  are  still  called  cloves — Dutch  kloof,  a 


cleft  in  the  hills.  The  Indians  who  were 
found  living  here  were  a  small  band  of  Lenna 
Lenapes  (Delawares)  called  Tappans,  con- 
trolled by  the  stronger  Hackensacks  of  the 
lower  valley.  Their  spokesman  in  1645  was 
Sessikemick,  and  that  is  almost  all  we  know 
of  them  :  yet  their  name  is  preserved  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Hudson  which  Irving  im- 
mortalized, and  in  the  name  of  the  neighbor- 
ing village  where  Andrtf  was  executed.  The 
Blauvelts,  who  were  the  earliest  Dutch  owners 
of  these  lands,  learned  from  the  natives  to 
call  our  stream  Machiqua ;  and  another 
local  Tappan  terrh  survives  in  part  in  the 
name  Kakiat,  the  original  of  which,  as  shown 
by  an  early  patent,  was  kachyachtaweke — too 
big  a  mouthful  for  even  (he  guttural  Dutch 
to  manage.  As  far  back  as  1686,  however, 
the  whole  upper  Hackensack  came  to  be 
known  as  Demarest's  Kill,  and  is  still  often 
so  called,  after  a  family  of  Huguenot  pioneers 
which  has  left  a  numerous  progeny.  The 
older  name  Crum  Brook  is  not,  however, 
derived  from  a  family,  but  is  from  the  Dutch 
kromme,  a  bend — that  is,  Crooked  Creek. 

This  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  a  fruit- 
ful hunting-ground  is  this  for  the  man  who 
loves  to  delve  in  place  names  and  local 
antiquities.  All  the  way  down  the  valley, 
which  before  the  autumn  ended  the  Specta- 
tor explored  afoot  and  by  canoe  to  the  river's 
mergence  in  Newark  Bay,  fascinating  remi- 
niscences of  men  and  places  lent  historical 
interest  to  scenes  that  were  in  themselves 
reward  enough  for  an  idle  tram  per. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 


Charles  Conder:  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Frank 
Gibson.    The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.    $6. 

Charles  Conder  has  never  been  widely  known. 
His  life  and  work  have  now  been  celebrated  in 
a  sumptuous  volume  by  Frank  Gibson.  One 
reason  why  Conder's  work  did  not  make  more 
impression  is  that  it  seemed  somewhat  arti- 
ficial and  at  times  morbid  ;  certainly  he  was  too 
consciously  romantic.  Another  reason  was 
that  he  was  not  a  great  draughtsman.  He 
was  simply  an  artist  possessed  of  astonishing 
powers  of  invention.  He  was  a  brilliant  color- 
ist :  but  in  everything  he  was  emphatically  a 
decorative  artist. 

He  was  born  in  London  in  1868.  He  left 
school  when  only  fifteen  years  old  because 
he  did  not  want  to  follow  his  father's  pro- 
Cession,     civil     engineering.      He     wanted    to 


take  up  art.  He  was  always  drawing  any- 
thing that  attracted  him.  When  he  was  seven- 
teen, he  was  sent  to  Sydney,  Australia,  where 
he  joined  an  uncle  who  was  a  surveyor.  Young 
Conder  disliked  surveying.  He  preferred  to 
paint  landscapes  rather  than  to  map  them  out. 
Finally  he  obtained  a  minor  post  on  a  Sydney 
illustrated  paper  and  did  small  landscape  draw- 
ing for  it  at  ten  dollars  a  week.  Here  he  found 
sympathetic  company.  He  migrated  to  Mel- 
bourne and  began  working  at  art  definitely. 
Finally  his  work  got  into  exhibitions.  Then  he 
came  back  to  Europe  and  held  exhibitions  in 
London.  He  was  especially  drawn  towards 
designing  fans  and  drawing  on  silk.  Neverthe- 
less, he  painted  some  very  fine  canvases  just 
before  his  last  illness  in  1906. 
The  present  volume   introduces  us  to  a  not 
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unsympathetic  character  and  to  an  artist  who, 
as  we  note  from  the  ilhistrations,  seems  to  have 
painted  somewhat  ^Ipon  .  the  principles  that 
Whistler  followed.  Conder  had  the  decorative 
quality  so  strongly  in  mind  that  such  things  as 
the  likeness  of  an  ^tginal  to  the  portrait,  ^ 
draughtsmanship,  anpt (Modeling  were  riot/ his 
strong  points.  Whafthe. wanted  wastoproduCfe  ' 
something  exquisite  in  itself.     And  he  did.       * 

Fugitive  (The).     By  J^n  Galsworthy.     Charles  * 
Scribner*s  Sons,  New  V6rk.    60c.  *         - 

This  play,  in  four  acts,  which  may  be  read^  i^ 
an  hour,  shows  the  6ne  craftsmanship  which 
Mr.  Galsworthy  has  at  command  in  the  writing 
not  only  of  fiction  but  of  plays.  It  is  one  of 
those  studies  in  which,  in  late  years,  he  seems 
to  have  found  deep  attraction — the  study  of  the 
dislocated  human  spirit. 

In  this  case  it  is  the  young  wife  who  has 
nothing  definite  to  bring  against  her  husband, 
who  is  really  very  fond  of  her ;  but  he  bores  her 
to  death  and  they  cannot  get  on  together.  So 
she  leaves  him,  and  in  leaving  him  leaves  every- 
thing else.  The  end,  Which  comes  in  a  restau- 
rant at  the  Derby,  surrounded  by  men  who  are 
birds  of  prey  and  Women  who  are  birds  of 
night,  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  situa- 
tion for  women  of  the  type  of  Mrs.  Dedmond. 

The  story  is  dramatically  told;  for  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy wastes  neither  time  nor  words..  H.e 
seems  to  step  out  of  the  way,  so  far  as  mere 
writing  is  concerned,  and  let  the  play  have  the 
stage.  This  play  is  infinitely  pathetic,  but  the 
result  seems  tragically  exaggerated  in  contrast 
with  the  cause.  The  original  situation  is  not 
convincingly  explained.  It  is  tiresome  to  be 
bored  ;  but  the  world  is  filled  with  bored  women 
who  prefer  the  negative  suffering  of  a  tedious 
life  to  the  misery  of  the  broken  law  and  the 
tragedy  of  offended  morality. 

Intimate  Letters  of  HiMter  Piozzi  and  Penelope 
PenoiDgton,  XTSS-iSax'/  Edited  by  Oswald  G.  Knapp. 
The  John  Lane  CompAny,  New  York.    $4.5(». 

Another  set  of  letters  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  never  before  published,  would  seem  to 
promise  a  treat  to  the  lovers  of  Boswell,  and 
of  the  elegant  circle  of  blue-stockings  who  en- 
livened the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  their  brilliant  conversation.  The  writer 
could  not  possibly  indite  dull  letters,  however 
trivial  the  matter  of  her  correspondence  might 
be ;  and  for  the  leisurely  reader,  seated  before 
the  fire,  paper-cutter  in  hand,  there  will  be  many 
moments  of  quiet  enjoyment. 

Mrs.  Piozzi's  friends  continually  figure  in  these 
pages — Mrs.  Siddons,  Miss  Farren,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mangin,  and  many  others.  A  number  of  fine  por- 
traits embellish  the  bojok,  notably  one  of  a  mag- 
nificently tragic  babe,  Cecilia  Siddons,  who  is 
described  as  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  living 
babies.  The  imminent  French  invasion,  the 
perfidy  of  Bonaparte^  and  England's  relations 


to  France  fill  Mrs.  Piozzi's  mind  and  heart  and 
move  her  pen  to  eloquence.  Writing  of  "  these 
horrid  Blasphemers,"  she  concludes,  **  Carlisle 
and  all  his  crew  are  white  to  Lord  Byron,  whose 
book  is  so  seducing,  so  amusing  and  so  cheap 
it  will  soon  be  in  every  hand  that  can  hold  one." 
The  book  was  sent  to  her,  "  thinking  of  course 
.it  coi^ld  not  hurt  an  old  woman  ;  but,''  she  says, 
."  I. held  my  crutches  fast,  foe  'tis  no  fun  to  have 
■them  kicked  from  under  one  at  fourscore — and 
the  Scriptures  are  my  crutches."  Writing  of 
financial  crises,  she  declares,  "In  my  time  peo- 
ple would  have  laid  down  knife  and  fork  and 
fallen  to  praying.  .  .  .  We  do  not  now  lay  down 
even  our  cards." 

The  sprightly  writer  was  modern  in  many 
ways,  and  died  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two, 
complaining  of  "  torpor,"  but  still  able  to  hold 
her  own  in  conversation.  Fanny  Burney*s  esti- 
mate of  her  writing  remains  unchallenged, 
"  wild,  entertaining,  flighty,,  inconsistent,  and 
clever." 

Prestige:  A  Psychological  Study  of  Social 
Estimates.  By  Lewis  Leopold.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    f3. 

What  exactly  is  prestige  ?  How  does  it  arise  ? 
What  gives  it  permanency  ?  What  is  its  real 
purpose  ?  These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
Mr.  Leopold  endeavors  to  solve  in  his  unusual, 
informative,  and  well-written  book.  In  quest  of 
their  solution  he  wanders  through  all  ages,  all 
countries,  and  all  strata  of  society,  taking  note 
of  the  most  varied  social  phenomena  in  which 
prestige  has  or  has  had  a  part,  and  bringing 
together  a  remarkable  mass  of  well-known  and 
little-known  facts.  His  ultimate  conclusion, 
briefly,  is  that  prestige  Is  essentially  not  a  logi- 
cal, moral,  or  jestheiicplienomenon,  but  a  psy- 
chological one;  that  it  has  a  definite  end  in  the 
maintenance  of  true  values;  but  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing an  end  of  itself  instead  of  an  instrument  in 
the  service  of  higher  aims.  The  book  is  one 
far  out  of  the  ordinary  with  respect  not  alone  to 
subject-matter  but  also  to  brilliancy,  skill,  and 
thoroughness  of  treatment. 

Folk  Ballads  of  Southern  Europe.  Translated 
by  Sophie  Jewett.  G.  P.  Putnam's*  Sons,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

Miss  Sophie  Jewett  was  not  only  a  delightful 
person,  dear  to  all  her  friends,  but  her  personal- 
ity was  expressed  in  her  tastes  aad  in  her  writ- 
ing. She  had  a  real  literary  gift ;  and  she  had 
been  all  her  life  a  thorough  student  Her  collec- 
tion of  "  Folk  Ballads  of  Southern  Europe"  is 
prefaced  by  a  very  interesting  Introduction,  and 
presents  a  group  of  poetical  verses  which  reyeal 
both  scholarship  and  command  of  literary  iorm. 
Although  rendering  texts  which  were  necessa- 
rily very  "  stiff,"  she  succeeds  in  giving  them  a 
certain  flexibilitv  and  charm.  The  material  is 
interesting  in  itself,  and  that  interest  is  increased 
by  Miss  Jewett's  personality. 
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A  '*^'>«  r#  fr..ffce  d^.'i'r'i  U)  f*\:i'i^e  i*%  t«o- 
••j*^e  ;-  -'fi^/.nsf  •:•  iriiTO  u>  a  %»'^-e  iif*  to  t-jrlace. 
i  --t  f,.ei/3  »a»  tcrr.tc,  ai»^t  2^*.;  feet.  A 
^-'fc;/  wk%  ',..*  ar^  ,f**u-*^'l  o-t  l&e  ma^uiac- 
*  jr^-f  «a«  «*f:j,*;'^,  as  to  «:-trtr,er  vaJTes  couid 
'/*:  v.a':^  •'/  ♦-a-,^  -:,  It  Ge^e-oped  that  they 
''/iy;  '*,^  WK-k  Sf^*c*:  the>  seau  ^teajCily  ar*d 
<1  » a » •  ro .  •  ;  if  ar.  >  rr.ec  r.ar. :caJ  er.^  r*ecT»  were 
<.A..*:r.  , '. * o  v,f, n ^„ u * •  o r, .  »  r,o  experi merited  and 
h/'jrH  ary5  ar»a<y/yr<1  tr.e  ir.me  water  and  tried 
atx/ot  every  har«1  ailof  known  to  science,  roost 
r^  i>fe  f/ra**e*  anr;  t^onzes,  and  a  large  number 
o/  r/.^^e  c/>m;y>x  mixtures,  but  not  one  of  them 
«ia%  riard  enough  and  t/^u^h  enough  to  Aland  up. 
7  r,^  valves  cori^inucd  tneir  merry  breaking. 
When  the  !a»t  alloy  had  gone  to  pieces,  the  big 
Swe^e  pumpman,  who  had  watched  all  the  ex- 
periments nKxlestly  and  patiently,  judged  it  to 
l/e  hi*  piay.  **  By  jiminy,  Ay  feex  beam.''  So 
be  got  a  hide,  the  best  leather,  and  he  put 
leather  facings  on  all  those  valves.  The  nrst 
set  lasted  fourteen  months. 

BIG    KNGINBERING    FEATS   IN    I9U 

Under  modem  conditions  the  perpetual  cr>' 
of  all  who  handle  tools  is  power,  more  power. 
The  year  1913  will  l)c  famous  in  the  annals  of 
engineering  history  as  witnessing  the  practical 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  two  other 
engineering  feats  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
glamour  of  this  great  enterprise.  The  year  has 
seen  the  completion  of  two  of  the  greatest 
power  plants  in  the  world.  The  Mississippi  and 
the  Tennessee  Rivers  have  been  harnessed  and 
will  in  future  supply  light,  heat,  and  power  to 
thou.nands  of  people.  A  bridle  has  been  put  on 
the  Mississippi  at  Keokuk,  and  at  Hale's  Bar  the 
Tennessee  River  feels  for  the  first  time  the 
restraining  hand  of  the  dam.  The  Tennessee 
power  station  is  a  Tnere  baby  compared  with 
the  vast  project  of  supplying  St.  Louis  with 
iJI,OfX)  kilowatts  of  power  from  the  great  Keo- 
kuk dam  -a  work  second  only  to  the  Nile  dam  at 
Ansuan— but  the  finishing  of  both  projects  this 
year  is  noteworthy.  The  question  must  strike 
every  one,  how  long  will  it  be  before  every  river 
ha**  its  power  station,  every  town  its  cheap 
I>*iwcr  and  light? — American  Afachhu'st. 

GBRM    DETECTIVES 

A  writer  in  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post" 
^\\t'\  a  readable  account  of  certain  ways  in 
whir  h  ele<  tricily  has  been  employed  in  identify- 
ing germh,  discovering  adulterations  in  food,  or 
in  learning  other  facts  that  ordinarily  must 
»>e  fourKi  out  by  the  use  of  the  microscope 
or    by    <h^mic;al    analysis.     *•  It    is,"    he    says, 


"  i^r^  '/jt  zo  dcteTTLTje  ver;  a*,  r-rai-rj  %  *X3  a  d  «! 
cr  ga-:5e  tae  eje^r-rcaj  re*istar-.e  o:  an  articjc, 
or,  ro  ^*~^y  speak  ig.  t  »  <^r.<i  a  k-,.  •  a  aTO^st  o: 
e>ctr:c^tT  into  a  s-'^-^ta-.re  i-id  record  bow 
mjcu  gets  t>.'0-..;h.  *  »'e  $cier;''>:  has  if*'^'\ 
that  c  .n  eren t  •:  i  r  ii  . » f  I  a •:  -  e*^-  a  h a vc  cac  h  the:  r 
own  df^Ttt:  o:  re^is'^.ce  t**  a  current.  Accord- 
ingly b^  take*  a  batch  oi  bacteria,  puts  H  in  a 
SO/-.:: Of*  of  ai'ij-nen  a'.d  >u:£ar.  and  then  sencs 
a  current  throu^ri  the  ^•lu-jj' .  Pri-jr  te^tshavc 
gnren  hitn  the  arm.-unt  of  re^:>tancc  to  be  ex- 
pected from  each  k'nd  of  '.^t-teriam.  so  be  can 
teil  from  the  resisiar.ce  «hicn  uem  is  in  the 
solution.  As  many  kinds  of  tiacteria  can  be 
recognized  with  difficulty  under  ordinar>" 
methods,  this  new  method  of  testing  promiseii 
to  afford  a  short  cut.' 

Another  use  of  electricity  is  that  by  which  2 
Canadian  scieiiiist  detec;-^  the  adulteratioa  ot 
maple  sugar  by  granulated  >u^ar.  **  Grannlateii 
sugar  is  ^sim'lar  to  maple  sugar,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  flavoring  and  coloring  raat'.er 
in  maple  sugar,  and  as  this  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  quantity,  the  identification  of  granu- 
lated sugar  in  nia;>le  sugar  is, not  easy.  He  has 
found  that  pure  maple  sugar  and  adulterated 
maple  sugar  each  lias  a  different  electrical  re- 
sistance, and  so  tries  out  samples  with  a  current 
of  electricity.  If  the  sample  does  not  show  the 
proper  resistance  figure,  this  is  proof  that  it  is 
adulterated/' 

A   SPEED- LOCK    FOR    MOTOR    CARS 

A  new  device  by  which  a  mechanical  check 
may  be  put  on  e.vcessive  speed,  and  which  will 
also  curb  "joy  riding  "  and  other  unauthorized 
borrowing  of  cars,  is  described  in  the  New 
York  "  Sun :" 

A  new  device  has  been  invented  by  S.  Keith 
Evans,  which  places  the  control  of  his  car  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner  under  all  conditions. 
It  is  a  speed-lock,  which  operates  in  combina- 
tion with  a  speedometer.  It  consists  of  an 
adjustable  dial  which  can  be  set  at  any  speed 
from  zero  to  seventy-five  miles  an  hour,  and 
locked  in  that  position  with  a  Yale  key.  When 
the  speed  indicator  of  the  speedometer  reaches 
a  figure  corresponding  with  the  figure  shown 
in  the  slot  of  the  speed-lock  a  connection  is 
formed  which  "cuts  out"  the  ignition  spark 
and  stops  the  motor.  But  as  soon  as  the  speed 
is  reduced  below  the  point  at  which  the  dial  is 
set,  the  spark  is  released  and  the  motor  starts 
automatically. 

When  a  car  equipped  with  this  device  is  lei: 
standing  at  the  curb  the  speed-lock  is  placed  at 
zero,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  start  the  car 
until  unlocked  with  the  same  key.  When  locked 
at  from  five  to  ten  miles  an  hour  in  a  garage 
attendants  may  move  the  car  about  on  firs: 
speed  without  the  slightest  possibility  of  ''\o\ 
riding."  '  ^ 
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Memphis  has  had  a  "  Prosperity  Dinner  "  at 
which  a  map  was  shown  indicating  that  Mem- 
phis is  the  center  of  a  territory  which  is  at 
present  the  most  prosperous  of  any  section  of 
the  United  States.  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
northern  Louisiana,  northern  Alabama,  southern 
Kentucky,  southeastern  Missouri,  and  eastern 
Arkansas  are  comprised  in  this  favored  region. 

"  A  comical  litde  six-foot  cyclone "  is  the 
characterization  by  a  writer  in  **  Harper's  Maga- 
zine "  of  the  violent  wind  that  assails  the  trav- 
eler in  Western  Australia.  "  It  was  a  singular 
phenomenon," he  says.  "Its  force  and  activity 
were  amazing.  ...  Its  path  no  man  could  guess. 
It  darted,  it  swerved,  it  circled.  When  at  last 
it  vanished,  a  thick  red  mist,  high  in  the  air,  we 
laughed  heartily."  This  storm,  it  seems,  is  locally 
known  as  a  *'  willy-willy  " — a  name  strangely 
akin  to  that  of  the  similar  air-disturbance  in 
Patagonia  called  a  **  williwaw." 

Methods  of  fire  prevention  have  been  so 
greatly  improved  recently  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  that  the  fire  loss  of  the  road  in  191.3 
was  the  smallest,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  in  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

Persian  rugs,  according  to  the  writer  of  a 
book  on  Persia,  are  all  made  on  hand-looms, 
and  the  patterns  are  readout  to  the  weavers,  most 
of  whom  are  children.  "  Two  green  and  four 
black  forward,  three  to  the  left  for  grounding, 
six  blue,"  etc.,  the  master  weaver  calls  out  from 
the  carefully  drawn  design  he  holds,  or  perhaps 
from  memory.  The  children  answer  him  in 
their  piping  voices, "  Two  green  and  four  black 
to  place,  have  eaten  six  blue,"  and  so  on,  as 
they  deftly  twist  and  knot  the  fine  wool  into 
patterns  that  will  eventually  captivate  the  buyer 
in  some  Eastern  bazaar  or  Western  department 
store,  and  delight  the  users  for  perhaps  a  cen- 
tury or  longer. 

There  are  two  reasons,  says  the  '*  Harvard 
Lampoon,"  why  some  people  don't  mind  their 
own  business.  One  is  that  they  haven't  any 
mind,  the  other  that  they  haven't  any  business. 

A  simple  device  for  keeping  the  feet  warm  is 
an  electrical  rug  that  has  lately  been  put  on  the 
market.  It  is  ready  for  immediate  use  by  merely 
"plugging  into  the  circuit"  either  in  a  vehicle 
or  in  the  house,  and,  it  is  claimed,  is  much  more 
convenient  than  various  complicated  footwarm- 
ers  heretofore  used. 

"  He  that  taketh  away  his  neighbor's  living 
slayeth  him.''  **  He  thatdefraudeth  the  workman 
of  his  hire  is  a  blood-shedder."  These  admo- 
nitions, closely  paralleling  the  workingman's 
eleventh  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take 
thy  neighbor's  job,"  are  quotations  from  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  which  appears  in  the  "  Christian  Regis- 


ter" from  the  pen  of  James  T.  Bixby.  Dr. 
Bixby  considers  the  book  **  immensely  superior 
to  Ecclesiastes." 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  New  York  is  the  highest-paid 
official  of  the  State.  He  now  receives  a  salary 
of  ^20,000,  which  is  twice  as  much  as  that  paid 
to  the  Governor  and  $5,000  a  year  more  than 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  receives. 

A  report  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that  Mme. 
Marie  Breshkovsky,  the  famous  Russian  patriot, 
who  recently  tried  again  to  escape  from  her  im- 
prisonment in  Siberia,  has  been  sentenced  to 
solitary  confinement  for  eighteen  months. 

Joseph  Jefferson  might  have  been  pleased  if 
he  could  have  attended  a  recent  auction  sale  in 
New  York  City  and  heard  the  appreciative  bid- 
ding for  one  of  the  pictures  that  he  amused  him- 
self by  painting  in  moments  of  leisure  The 
canvas  was  called  "  Sunset"  and  was  knocked 
down  for  $135. 

Jerusalem,  despatches  state,  is  to  be  lighted 
by  electricity,  to  have  a  public  water  supply, 
and  to  be  connected  with  Bethlehem  by  a  tram- 
way. The  improvements  are  to  be  made  by  a 
French  company.  These  changes,  like  the 
introduction  of  steam  ferries  in  Venice,  are  dis- 
concerting to  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  but  will 
no  doubt  be  of  advantage  to  the  city's  inhabi- 
tants. 

Pittsburgh  had  a  phenomenally  hot  January 
day  on  the  i9th  of  the  month.  The  temperature 
reached  72  degrees.  One  death  from  heat  pros- 
tration was  reported. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt's  fine  yacht 
Warrior  recently  ran  on  an  uncharted  shoal 
on  the  coast  of  Colombia  and  was  wrecked,  but 
without  loss  of  life.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  hopes  that 
the  Government  will  take  a  lesson  from  the 
disaster  and,  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  extend  its  surveys  to  the  Caribbean  and 
Gulf  coasts,  for  the  safety  of  mariners. 

"  One  of  the  causes  of  yesterday's  decline 
in  the  price  of  butter,"  says  a  New  York 
daily,  "  was  the  receipt  of  2,000  boxes  of  Ap^en- 
tine  fresh  creamery  butter,  the  forerunner  of 
what  will  likely  prove  to  be  many  other  similar 
shipments."  Thus  the  American  breakfast  table 
adds  another  product  of  the  antipodes  to  its 
list  of  delicacies. 

A  subscriber,  writing  in  appreciationof  the  pic- 
tures of  bird  refuges  published  in  The  Outlook 
for  January  8,  says  that  "  in  the  generous  and 
great  work  done  by  Mr.  Mcllhenny  in  this 
matter  he  has  been  aided  in  a  large  degree  by 
Mr.  Charles  Willis  Ward,  of  Detroit  and  New 

York Mr.  Ward  has  been  largely  respor 

.sible   for   the  establishment  of  *  The  Outdf 
World    and    Recreation,'  a  magazine   to   ' 
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mote  the  preservation  of  bird  life/'  Mr.  Ward 
himself  has  written  us  in  a  most  generous  spirit 
giving  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Mcllhenny,  and  welcom- 
ing the  support  of  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
for  the  cause  of  the  birds. 

The  Central  Congregational  Church  of  Brook- 
lyn is  to  try  the  experiment  of  requesting 
women  to  remove  their  hats  at  the  Sunday 
service.  The  theaters  set  a  good  example  in  this 
direction  several  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  a  rare 
thing  for  a  woman  to  obstruct  her  neighbors' 
view  by  wearing  her  hat  in  a  theater. 

Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  advocates  the 
purchase  by  the  Government  of  oil  lands  in 
Oklahonia,  and  the  building  of  a  Government 
pipe  line  to  convey  oil  to  the  seaboard  for  use  by 
llie  navy  as  fuel.  The  navy  now  uses  30,000,000 
gallons  of  oil  a  year  and  in  a  few  years  will 
need  125,000,000  gallons,  and  Senator  Gore  urges 
the  Government  to  provide  for  an  economical 
supply  of  the  fuel. 

The  cost  of  building  steamers  during  the  past 
year  declined  between  7%  and  10  per  cent  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  "  Shipping  Illus- 
trated," mainly  through  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  material  and  the  anxiety  of  some  build- 
ers to  secure  new  orders  for  the  near  future. 

New  York  City  is  not  without  its  expert 
counselors  as  to  municipal  regeneration.  The 
Department  of  Social  Betterment  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities  publishes  a  pamphlet 
giving  the  names  of  prominent  men  and  women 
who  are  prepared  to  lecture  on  what  amounts 
to  **  A  Social  Programme  for  Greater  New 
York.''  The  topics  embrace  "  Labor  Problems," 
"  Housing,  Congestion,  and  Rents,"  "  Health," 
*'  Education,  Public  and  Private,''"  The  Leisure 
Time  Problem,'' "The  Social  Problem,'*  "City 
Planning,'  "  Politics  and  Government."  The 
syllabus  for  the  lectures  indicates  a  thoroughly 
well  informed  and  progressive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  organizers  of  this  bureau  for  the  dis- 
cus.sion  of  civic  questions. 

Greece  is  ambitious  to  become  a  naval  power. 
Its  programme  for  the  next  five  years  calls  for 
the  building  of  two  battle  cruisers,  two  other 
cruisers  of  10,000  tons  each,  25  torpedo-boats, 
6  submarines,  12  gunboats,  and  20  hydroplanes*. 

In  the  new  building  now  being  erected  by 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  New  York  City  a  peculiar 
feature  is  that  the  three  upper  floors  are  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  It  was  desired  by  the 
late  J.  P.  Morgan  that  there  should  be  no  posts 
on  the  first  floor,  which  will  be  used  for  banking 
rooms.  This  could  be  obviated  only  by  having 
i;reat  trusses  extending  entirely  across  the  build- 
in'^  at  the  roof  level,  from  which  suspends  the 
steel  that  will  hear  the  weight  of  the  three 
upper  floors. 

Another  notable  building  in  New  York  is  an 
partment-house  now  in  process  of  construction, 
hich  will    have   one   apartment  consisting  of 


thirty-four  rooms  and  eight  baths.  This  will  be 
the  largest  apartment  in  the  city.  It  would 
seem  to  nullify  one  of  the  reasons- for-being  of 
an  apartment— the  simplifying  of  the  problem 
of  household  management  and  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  .servants  required. 

The  Macon  (Georgia)  "  News  *'  seems  to 
have  been  deceived  into  reprinting  Moore's 
famous  poem,  "The  Time  I've  Lost  in  Woo- 
ing," containing  the  well-known  line.s, 

'*  My  only  books  were  woman's  look<. 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me," 

as  an  original  anonymous  contribution.     And 

the  "  Evening  Telegram  "  of  New  York  City 

fell  into  the  same  trap.     The  "  Telegram  "  in 

excusing  itself  says  that  its  oflSce  Homer  must 

have  been  nodding  while  his  shears  worked. 

Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  (whose  full  name  is 
Raphael  Merry  del  Val,  a  form  that  seldom 
appears  in  tht  newspapers,  which  seem  to  dis- 
cern a  certain  uneccle.sia.stical  joy  in  the  sur- 
name alone)  has  been  appointed  archpriest  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  a  post  held  by  the  late 
Cardinal  RampoUa.  The  new  archpriest  is  a 
native  of  England,  having  been  born  in  London 
in  1865,  but  is  of  Spanish  origin,  his  father  hav- 
ing been  .secretary  to  the  Spanish  Embassy  in 
London. 

Emperor  William  has  been  emulating  the 
example  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  using  the  ax  as  a 
promoter  of  health.  On  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician, he  engaged  for  several  days  in  splitting 
and  sawing  wood  on  the  Imperial  estate  sur- 
rounding Sans  Souci  Palace. 

Speaking  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  a  writer  in  the 
London  "Academy*'  says:  "On  leaving,  I 
brought  with  me  confused  memories  of  a  town 
where  there  was  no  gold  and  so  much  bad  silver 
that  every  coin  had  to  be  rung  on  a  stone  before 
it  was  accepted ;  of  crowded  Ramblas,  where 
handsome,  vivacious  men  and  women  walked  to 
'  and  fro  under  the  trees,  and  where  one  could 
buy  attractive  birds  in  cages,  or  lovely  flowers ; 
and  of  a  dark,  plain  woman  singing  on  a  tawdry 
stage  a  song  as  hansh  and  outlandish  as  her 
voice — and  as  enthralling" — this  Iberian  en- 
chantress having  been  heard  in  one  of  the  many 
cabarets  of  the  city. 

A  sarcastic  correspondent  of  a  sportsman's 
journal,  satirizing  the  tall  stories  of  .some  hunt- 
ers, says  that  out  in  Utah,  his  State,  the  game 
wardens  crossed  the  mallard  duck  with  the 
black  bass.  "  The  issue,''  he  goes  on,  "  is  some- 
thing great:  the  offspring  from  this  Union,  in- 
stead of  being  a  blessing  to  sportsmen,  has 
proved  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  public.  While 
in  the  water  they  will  not  take  an  artificial  bait; 
while  on  the  wing  they  fly  too  high  in  this  alti- 
tude. They  not  only  roost  in  the  young  peach 
trees  at  night,  breaking  the  slender  limbs  down, 
but  feed  on  the  young  alfalfa,  causing  a  great 
financial  loss  to  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake  shore.'' 


COMMERCE  AND   FINANCE 


A  WEEKLY  ARTICLE  BY  THEODORE  H.  PRICE 


^*Bond  Distribution — Its  Problems^  Process ^  and  Machinery'  "  will  be  the  title 
of  the  next  of  Mr,  Price's  zveekly  articles  on  financial  subjects  to  appear  in  The 
Outlook,  Its  publication  has  been  postponed  to  make  way  for  a  discussion  of  the 
many  interesting  phases  of  current  economic  news, —  The  Editors. 


THE   ECONOMIC    ASPECTS    OF 
CURRENT   NEWS 

THE  Reduction  in  the  Banlc  of 
Enirland  Rate  on  January  29  is  the 
most  imp)ortant  recent  financial  news. 
It  is  now  3  per  cent  against  5  per  cent  on 
January  1.  Coincidentally,  similar  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  rates  of  all  other 
great  European  banks  as  well  as  in  New 
York.  Responsively,  the  quotations  for  con- 
sols, rentes,  and  other  premier  interest-bearing 
securities  have  risen  sharply.  Consols  ad- 
vanced 1^  in  one  day,  which  is  an  unusual 
fluctuation  for  this  staid  issue,  the  price  of 
which  is  a  highly  sensitized  gauge  of  the 
value  of  credit  throughout  the  world.  The 
reduction  in  the  rate  follows  the  precedent 
of  1907-8.  During  the  autumnal  panic  of 
1907  it  was  7  per  cent ;  by  March  19, 1908,  it 
was  3  per  cent.  Cause  and  effect  were  the 
same  then  as  now.  The  concurrent  activity 
in  trade  and  the  security  markets  had 
absorbed  the  supply  of  credit.  It  became 
scarce.  Securities  yielded.  Alarm  ensued. 
Money  became  almost  unobtainable.  Then 
trade  gave  way,  and  credit,  being  disengaged 
of  commerce,  was  to  be  had  at  lower  rates 
and  sought  employment  in  the  purchase  of 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  undoubted  in- 
tegrity, such  as  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
gilt-edged  commercial  paper.  It  is  always 
the  same  cycle  of  events  in  the  same  sequence. 
Securities  give  way  first  because  they  can  be 
instantly  sold.  They  recover  first  because 
thev  can  be  instantly  bought.  Trade  cannot 
be  immediately  checked  because,  for  the  most 
part,  it  involves  long-time  contracts.  Once 
halted,  it  cannot  instantly  rearticulate  its  dis- 
located members.  The  year  1908  was  one  of 
rising,  stock  markets  but  slow  trade.  This 
summary  of  economic  histor>'  is  trite.  The 
deduction  suggested  for  1914  may  be  resented 
by  the  '*  Sunshine  Clubs  "  now  forming  all 
over  the  country,  but  even  with  sunshine  time 
is  required  for  growth,  and  too  much  sunshine 
mav  prematurely  ripen  the  crop  and  reduce 


the  yield.  Reconstructive  influences  are  at 
work,  but  impatience  may  really  hinder  their 
operation,  A  slow  convalescence  generally 
makes  for  vigor.  The  moral  influence  upon 
world  finance  of  the  Bank  of  Elngland  rate, 
what  it  means  and  why  it  means  so  much, 
will  be  explained  hereafter  in  these  pages. 
The  subject  is  not,  perhaps,  as  well  under- 
stood in  America  as  it  should  be,  especially 
since  the  F'ederal  Reserve  Board  Bill,  when 
effective,  will  provide  us  with  a  system  not 
dissimilar. 

The  Railways  and  the  inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  have  not  as  yet 
had  a  meeting  of  minds  in  regard  to  an  ad- 
vance in  rates.  To  those  who  have  noticed 
the  tendency  of  ever>'  agency  of  government 
to  acquire  more  power  for  itself,  the  recent 
reports  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission suggest  a  desire,  perhaps  subcon- 
scious, to  so  impress  Congress  that  it  will 
give  to  the  Commission  control  over  the 
issuance  of  railway  securities. 

This  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  report 
on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad, 
which  is  extremely  severe  and  has  induced 
two  Senators  to  declare  themselves  unequivo- 
cally in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of 
railways. 

In  deciding  that  certain  payments  to,  or 
pro-rating  with,  small  railways  owned  by 
large  shippers  and  operated  within  their  own 
plants  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  were  in 
effect  rebates,  and  therefore  illegal,  the 
Commission  says : 

In  this  general  connection  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  no  substantial  part  of  the  well- 
informed  and  reflecting  public  would  deny  to 
the  owners  of  the  railroads  of  the  countrv  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  investments ;  never- 
theless, before  they  may  fairly  ask  the  general 
public  to  share  further  in  carrying  their  bur- 
dens, it  is  manifest  that  the  railroads  must 
themselves  properly  conserve  their  sources  of 
revenue  by  making  every  service  rendered  by 
them  contribute  reasonably  to  their  earnings. 

This  having  been  done,  the  Commission, 
upon  an  adequate  showing  of  the  need  ot 
additional  revenues,  will  not  shrink    from    the 
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responsibility  of  sanctioning;  such  measures, 
including  even  a  general  advance  in  rates,  as 
may  be  required  to  bring  reasonable  prosperity 
to  railroads,  so  far  as  this  may  be  accomplished 
under  rates  and  charges  that  are  reasonably 
just,  alike  to  shippers  and  to  the  carriers. 

These  remarks  are  obiter,  and  the  implica- 
tion is  plain.  Moreover,  public  opinion  seems 
strongly  in  favor  of  giving  power  to  the 
(Commission  to  visi  the  issuance  of  railway 
securities,  upon  the  theory  that  a  moral 
jjuarantee  of  their  value  will  be  thereby  se- 
cured. 

Nevertheless  the  question  involves  many 
difficulties.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  can 
be  resolved  except  by  a  law  providing  for 
Federal  incorporation. 

The  railways  are  at  present  the  corporate 
creatures  of  the  States.  Recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  incline  toward  a 
somewhat  more  vivid  recognition  of  States' 
rights.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Paul  versus  State*  of 
Virginia^  that  the  business  of  insurance  is 
not  commerce,  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  Federal  control,  has  been  reaffirmed. 
Would  the  issuance  of  securities  bv  State 
corporations  be  commerce  ?  If  not,  can 
the  Inter- State  Commerce  Commission  be 
constitutionally  empowered  to  control  it  .'*  It 
might  take  years  of  litigation  to  answer  this 
question.  Meantime  Federal  corporations 
for  inter-State  commerce  and  simple  laws  to 
which  they  must  conform  as  a  condition  of 
existence  provide  a  really  workable  solution 
of  a  problem  otherwise  extremely  com- 
plex. 

Disintegration  versus  Combination 
and  their  respective  economic  advantages  to 
all  concerned  are  questions  upon  which  mlich 
new  light  is  being  shed  by  recent  experience. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  when  everything  was  being 
consolidated,  it  was  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that  •'  economies  of  management, 
made  possible  through  consolidation "  (I 
quote  a  prospectus  of  1900),  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  proper- 
ties consolidated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
earnings  of  many  consolidations  fell  below 
the  aggregate  earnings  of  their  integers  be- 
fore combination. 

Of  late  there  have  been  a  good  many  "  dis- 
integrations,'* and  the  disintegrated  factors 
are  in  the  aggregate  worth  more  and  earning 
more  than  they  did  in  combination. 

What  is  to  be  learned  from  this  ?  Is  it 
'^'^♦^  ♦hat  we  entirely  overlooked  the  one-man 


influence  in  management  ?  The  German 
farmers  have  a  proverb  which  runs,  "  The 
eye  of  the  master  fattens  the  cattle." 

Is  it  not  true,  when  any  enterprise  gets 
so  large  that  personal  attention  from  a 
responsible  head  to  all  of  its  activities  be- 
comes impossible,  that  forthwith  some  of 
them  function  imp)erfecdy  and  become  ineffi- 
cient ?  All  sorts  of  mechanical  substitutes 
for  this  personal  attention  have  been  devised. 
Innumerable  typewriters  have  been  employed 
to  record  the  reports  of  auditors  and  super- 
visors and  efficiency  experts,  but  in  the  last 
analysis  it  has  been  proved  that  the  in- 
fluence of  a  vivid  and  enthusiastic  man  was 
necessary  to  make  a  business  really  success- 
ful ;  where  this  couldn't  reach  atrophy  was 
likely  to  develop.  The  expense  of  all  this 
vicarious  supervision  has  also  proved  to  be  a 
great  drain  upon  the  income  of  any  enter- 
prise, however  weU  organized. 

The  other  day  I  signed  a  voucher  for 
sixty-four  cents  which  was  an  overcharge 
repaid  by  a  great  corpK)ration.  There  was 
attached  to  it  a  budget  of  correspondence 
that  evidenced  an  exp)enditure  for  typewriting, 
stenography,  official  auditing,  and  attention 
estimated  at  about  five  dollars.  This  esti- 
mate assumes  that  there  are  few  stenogra- 
phers who  turn  out  an  average  of  more  than 
fifty  communications  a  day.  If  their  wages 
are  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  the  writing  of 
each  letter  costs  five  cents,  to  say  nothing  of 
paper,  envelope,  machine,  office  rent,  and  the 
salary  of  the  man  dictating  the  letter.  Since 
we  are  talking  about  economics,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  real  economy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  letter-writing.  I  have  heard  of  men  who 
saved  ink  by  not  dotting  *'  i's  "  or  crossing 
*'  t's."  A  very  substantial  saving  might  be 
made  in  many  American  offices  by  omitting 
the  writing  of  unnecessary  letters.  Young 
America's  ideal  business  man  is  pictured  sit- 
ting at  his  desk  with  a  stenographer  at  his 
elbow  and  an  automobile  waiting  to  convey 
him  to  the  golf  links.  This  conception  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  bad  diction  and  a  good 
deal  of  corporate  inefficiency. 

President  Wilson  is  said  to  be  his  own 
stenographer,  and  the  quality  of  his  "  dicta- 
tion "  is  apparent  in  more  ways  than  one. 

New  Yorlc  City  is  seemingly  in  the  travail 
of  a  delivery^  of  great  grafters  to  justice  which 
promises  to  involve  men  hitherto  regarded  as 
protected  from  prosecution  by  political  influ- 
ence that  was  almost  omnipotent.  Disclosures 
are  expected   that  will  be  more  sensational 
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than  anything  since  Tweed's  day. 
**  Republic  "  Plato  says  : 

Until  philosophers  are  kings,  and  the  princes 
of  this  world  have  the  spirit  and  power  of  phi- 
losophy, and  political  greatness  and  wisdom  meet 
in  one,  cities  will  never  cease  from  ill — no,  nor 
the  human  race,  as  I  believe — and  then  only  will 
our  state  have  a  possibility  of  life,  and  see  the 
light  of  day. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  of  providing 
cities  with  good  government  is  not  a  new 
one. 

In  a  city  of  five  million  people  it  is  hard 
to  arouse  and  keep  alive  individual  civic  pride 
and  a  feeling  of  resp)onsibility  for  government. 
The  place  is  too  big  for  any  one  to  be  con- 
scious of  a  proprietary  interest  in  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  overgrowth  of  cities.  Their  in- 
habitants become  dead  to  any  sense  of  local 
patriotism.  The  economic  consequence  is 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  increased  by  the 
imposition  of  graft  and  urban  congestion  is 
checked  because  urban  life  is  made  more 
expensive.  Paris  is  losing  in  population. 
London,  even  including  the  metropolitan 
district,  has  almost  ceased  to  grow.  In  the 
interest  of  National  character  and  welfare,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  New  York  will  not  become 
any  larger.  Its  polyethnic  population  already 
presents  problems  with  which  government  by 
democracy  is  almost  unable  to  cope. 

Competition  in  Service  Rather  than 
Price  is  a  result  of  the  Governmental  super- 
vision of  business  established  and  in  prospect. 
Railways  are  not  allowed  to  cut  rates,  and 
in  an  effort  to  get  business  they  compete  by 
offering  better  facilities  and  greater  luxury. 

To  acquaint  the  public  with  these,  adver- 
tising is  necessary.  There  never  was  so 
much  railway  advertising  as  at  present. 
Phoebe  Snow  belongs  to  a  class  of  young 
ladies  much  sought  after  by  railway  managers 
to-day. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bill  will  shortly  make 
the  competition  between  banks  largely  one  of 
service  rather  than  of  interest  rates  and  de- 
posit balances.*  The  rate  of  interest  in  each 
Federal  reserve  district  will  be  almost  uni- 
form. The  rate  of  exchange  that  banks  may 
charge  will  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Banks  cannot  plead  that  they  are 
'•  down  to  their  reserve  "  as  an  excuse  for 
refusing  a  loan  to  a  deserving  customer, 
because  he  will  know  that  his  paper  can  be 
rediscounted  by  the  district  bank  and  the 
reserve  replenished. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  railways,  we  shall 
probably  find  the  banks  advertising  quicker 
collections,  more  security,  and  less  fondness 
for  the  word  "No" — a  negative  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  borrowers,  is  used  with 
too  much  frequency  by  bank  officers. 

As  to  merchandise,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  construed  the  Sherman  Law  as  not  only 
forbidding  agreements  to  raise  or  maintain 
prices,  but  also  as  inhibiting  any  reduction 
in  price  that  will  jeopardize  the  success 
of  competitors.  Here  again  the  effect  is  to 
establish  a  uniformity  of  cost  to  the  public 
and  to  make  an  increase  in  business  condi- 
tional upon  quality,  service,  and  advertise- 
ment. Lest  it  may  be  thought  that  these 
lines  were  written  with  the  advertising  pages 
of  The  Outlook  in  mind.  I  feel  it  necessary^ 
to  add  that  they  are  not  intended  to  stimulate 

Extravagant  Expenditure  in  Adver- 
tising^, which  in  many  cases  represents  a 
serious  economic  waste.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  businesses  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods  to  the  public  is  advertise- 
ment. 

PYom  the  **  Home  and  P'armstead,"  an 
agricultural  paper  of  Athens,  Georgia,  I  clip 
the  following : 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  City  received 
five  million  dollars  last  year  for  advertising  the 
different  makes  of  automobiles.  What  must 
have  been  the  grand  total  for  all  kinds  of  adver- 
tisements! The  lightest  whisper  of  the  big 
advertiser  sounds  like  thunder  in  the  news- 
paper office. 

I  have  no  means  of  verifying  the  '*  five 
million  dollar"  part  of  this  statement.  *'  Mill- 
ions "  is  a  word  that  it  is  easy  to  write  and  it 
stimulates  the  imagination ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  suggestion  that  most  newspapers 
*'  bow  the  knee "  to  the  advertising  Baal 
is  unjust.  That  people  should  think  other- 
wise simply  emphasizes  the  great  need  of  dis- 
criminating judgment  in  the  use  of  display 
advertising. 

Where  a  thing  is  novel,  elaborated  publicity 
may  be  necessary  for  its  introduction,  but  a 
demand  that  has  to  be  sustained  by  this 
method  cannot  be  a  real  one,  and  the  needs 
of  society  are  already  so  numerous  that  it 
hardly  seems  wise  or  necessar)'  to  increase 
them  by  forced  draught. 

Iteration  is  the  most  essential  element  in 
the  art  of  advertisement.  The  public  mind 
may  become  benumbed  by  multi-colored  pic- 
tures and  display. 

Samantha  said,  *- 1  don't  believe  in  nagging 
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my  husband,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
keep  some  things  constantly  before  him.'* 

He  who  is  able  to  supply  a  real  need  by 
the  sale  of  a  good  article  or  superior  service 
needs  chiefly  to  link  his  name  and  what  he 
sells  so  definitely  in  the  public  i^nd  that  they 
become  reciprocally  suggestive. 

He  thus  utilizes  the  association  of  ideas, 
which  is  such  an  aid  to  memory ;  and  the 
main  object  of  advertising  is  to  make  people 
remember. 

A  certain  brand  of  smoking  tobacco  and  a 
bull  are  so  definitely  associated  in  the  public 
mind  that  every  bull  in  the  country  has  be- 
come an  advertisement  of  that  tobacco.  The 
words  *'  Uneeda  "  and  '*  Keen  Kutter  "  are 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  corporations 
with  whose  prtxiucts  they  are  identified.  I 
believe  that  if  John  Jones  made  good  towels 
and  simply  kept  the  legend 


JOHN    JONES 
GOOD    TOWKL.S 


intensively  before  the  public  by  publication 
in  appropriate  newspapers  or  magazines  for 
a  year,  he  would  find  himself  able  at  the  end 
of  that  time  to  sell  all  the  towels  he  could 
produce.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
extension  of  the  parcel  post  will  enormously 
widen  the  field  that  may  be  developed  by  this 
sort  of  advertising,  ihe  study  of  applied 
psychology  in  relation  to  advertising  is  indeed 
fascinating,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
one  more  competent  than  myself  may  discuss 
it  in  The  Outlook.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Professor  Miinsterberg  could  write  most 
interestingly  upon  *'  The  Reflexes  of  the 
Advertiser's  Appeal." 

A  Qovernment-Built  Railway.  Ihe 
news  that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $40,000,000,  to  build  a  rail- 
way in  Alaska  one  thousand  miles  long,  has 
attracted  very  little  attention  in  the  East.  In 
the  Pacific  States  it  has  created  great  enthu- 
siasm.    It  has  yet  to  pass  the  House,  but.  as 


it  is  reported  to  have  the  President's  support, 
it  is  likely  to  become  law.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  measure  which  bespeaks  such  an 
extension  of  paternalism  in  the  pwlicy  of  our 
Government  should  be  almost  unheeded  in 
the  older  and  presumably  the  more  conserva- 
tive section  of  the  countrv.  There  is  food 
for  thought  and  reason  for  concern  in  our 
National  insensibility  to  such  a  radical  exten- 
sion of  political  dominion  over  economic 
enterprise. 

An  Inter-State  Trade  Commission 
whose  duty,  according  to  the  President,  will 
be  **  to  smell  around  all  the  time  in  search  of 
rats,"  is  provided  for  by  one  of  the  Adminis- 
tration bills  now  before  Congress. 

Those  who  shape  this  legislation  should 
remember  that  there  is  developing  a  distinct 
and  healthy  reaction  against  any  further 
extension  of  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Former  Attorney-General  Wickersham  has 
delivered  one  broadside  against  the  creation 
of  such  a  commission  as  an  invasion  of  Con- 
stitutional rights,  and  the  venerable  Edgar  M. 
Cullen,  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
New  \'ork.  in  a  recent  address  to  the  State 
Bar  Association  uix)n  *'  The  Decline  of  Per- 
sonal Liberty  in  America,"  said  : 

Unless  I  am  utterly  mistaken,  there  is  now  a 
strong  tendency  in  courts,  in  legislatures,  and, 
worst  of  all,  in  the  people  themselves,  to  disre- 
gard the  most  fundamental  principles  of  per- 
sonal rights.  When  I  was  young,  liberty  was 
deemed  to  be  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  act  and 
live  as  he  thought  best,  so  long  as  his  conduct 
did  not  invade  a  like  right  on  the  part  of  others. 
To-day,  according  to  the  notion  of  many,  if 
not  most  people,  liberty  is  the  right  of  part  of 
the  people  to  compel  the  other  part  to  do  what 
the  first  part  thinks  the  latter  ought  to  do  for  its 
own  benefit.  The  only  way  in  which  our  owu 
conduct  can  be  secured  against  the  inroads  ot 
paternal  or  socialistic  government  is  to  be  alert 
to  protect  the  conduct  of  others  and  to  condemn 
violations  of  private  rights  equally,  whether  the 
violation  is  of  our  rights  or  of  those  of  others. 

That  it  should  be  necessary  to  discuss  the 
'*  DecHne  of  Personal  Liberty  in  America'' 
in  such  vigorous  language  is  indeed  an  omi- 
nous sign  of  the  times. 
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LINCOLN'S    BIRTHDAY 

The  steadily  growing  affection  for  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  is  indicated  by  the  wide- 
spread celebration  of  his  birthday  anniversary 
last  week  throughout  the  country.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  illustration  of  the  Na- 
tional character  of  this  celebration  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  ex- Senator  Blackburn,  a 
veteran  of  the  Confederate  army,  turned  the 
first  spadeful  of  sod  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  Washington.  "  This- 
memorial  will  show  that  Lincoln  is  now  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  of  all  Americans," 
said  Senator  Blackburn,  '*and  that  he  is 
so  held  by  the  South  as  well  as  the  North." 
In  the  Senate  the  day  was  recognized  by 
special  exercises,  one  of  the  features  of 
which  was  the  reading  of  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address  by  Senator  Bradley,  of  Ken- 
tucky. As  usual,  in  many  places  political 
dinners  were  held  in  the  evening.  In  New 
York  the  Republicans  met  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republican 
Club.  The  chief  sentiment  of  this  Repub- 
lican dinner  was  expressed  in  praise  of 
Lincoln  as  a  great  Republican  leader,  and  in 
the  hope  and  belief  that  the  Republican  party 
is  "coming  back." 

A  more  enthusiastic  dinner  was  that  of 
the  National  Progressives  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
attended  by  a  thousand  men  and  women. 
The  toastmaster,  William  Hamlin  Childs, 
proposed  a  toast  to  President  Wilson  as  a 
"  man  of  surpassing  individual  attainment." 
It  was  responded  to  with  cordiality  and  ap- 
plause, but,  naturally,  heartier  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  by  the  next  toast,  which  was  given 
by  Mr.  Childs  in  the  following  words  :  "  To 
one  who  has  done  more  to  awaken  the  moral 
conscience  of  the  American  people  than  any 
man  since  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our 
absent  leader,  Theodore  Roosevelt."  Impor- 
tant addresses  weie  made  by  George  VV. 
Perkins,  John  M.  Parker,  a  former  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  South,  Everett  Colby,  and 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago.     Mr.  Parker 


denounced  the  Republican  party  for  its  recon-* 
struction  policy  in  the  South,  accused  the 
Democratic  party  of  narrow  partisanship,  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  Progressive  party 
gives  the  South  its  long-desired  oppwDrtunity  to 
unite  with  the  North  in  constructive  and  lib 
eral  statesmanship  for  National  welfare.  Mr. 
Perkins  repeated,  what  he  has  so  often  and 
effectively  said  before,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Republican  party  had  in  receipt 
years  offered  only  a  corrupt  alliance  to 
American  business  men,  and  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  was  inimical 
and  antagonistic  to  business  efficiency  and 
success,  the  Progressive  party  offers  to  the 
American  business  man  the  chance  to  exer- 
cise his  business  genius  and  talents  while  at 
the  same  time  he  is  taking  his  own  active 
part  on  a  high  plane  in  the  political  adminis- 
tration of  the  country.  Miss  Addams  spoke 
for  social  justice  ?  reaffirmed  her  belief  that 
the  social  planks  of  the  Progressive  platform 
afford  the  only  practical  policy  for  the 
solution  of  the  social  problems  with  which 
she  has  been  struggling  for  so  many  years ; 
and  stated,  as  a  result  of  her  personal  obser- 
vation, the  opinion  that  the  Progressive  party 
is  thoroughly  alive  and  in  good  working  condi- 
tion in  the  Middle  West. 

MR.    TAFT   AS   A 
REPUBLICAN    PROPHET 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  on 
the  general  National  political  outlook  is  that 
which  appeared  in  last  week's*  *'  Saturday 
Evening  Post,"  of  Philadelphia,  by  ex- Presi- 
dent Taft.  on  *'  The  Future  of  the  Republican 
Party." 

The  article  is  readable  from  every  point  of 
view.  Its  English  style  is  admirable,  and  its 
spirit  of  frankness  and  generous  feeling  dis- 
closes that  side  of  Mr.  Taft's  character  which 
has  made  him  so  pleasant  as  a  personality 
while  at  the  same  time  so  unsuccessful  politi- 
cally. P'or  example,  he  says  of  himself : 
**  The  Republican  candidate  did  not  prove  to 
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be  strong  as  a  vote-getter  in  this  campaign. 
He  had  been  subjected  to  such  severe  criti- 
cism and  bitter  attack  for  nearly  four  years, 
and  his  personality  and  motives  and  sympa- 
thies had  been  so  represented  or  misrepre- 
sented to  the  American  people,  that  many 
Republicans  preferred  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a 
man." 

Indeed,  the  article  may  be  said  to  be  an 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  personality 
and  an  analysis  of  his  political  doctrine  rather 
than  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Mr.  Taft's  ultramontane  con- 
servatism is  curiously  disclosed  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  article : 

However,  1  do  not  wish  to  be  limited  to  a 
consideration  of  the  future  of  the  Republican 
party  for  the  next  four  years.  I  think  it  has  a 
tar  higher  and  nobler  mission,  which  it  may  take 
a  decade  or  more  to  develop  and  make  clear; 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  shall 
do  nothing  now  or  in  the  future  to  impair  its 
usefulness  for  this  mission.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  new  theories  of  gov- 
ernment will  seriously  impair  that  which  we  hold 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty  regulated 
by  law — and  who  at  the  same  time  know  that 
he  is  a  man  of  the  g^reatest  mental  activity ;  of 
wonderfully  attractive  personality  ;  of  lightning 
quickness  of  apprehension ;  of  exceptional  facil- 
ity for  picturesque  and  forcible  statement  and 
the  making  of  phrases  that  seize  the  public  atten- 
tion; of  remarkable  skill  in  selecting  means  of 
publicity ;  of  extraordinary  power  to  ignore  the 
arguments  and  statements  of  facts  of  his  adver- 
saries ;  of  still  more  extraordinary  power  to  in- 
duce his  followers  to  do  so;  and  of  indomitable 
courage  to  carry  out  his  many  theories  by  the 
exercise  of  Governmental  power,  should  he  ac- 
quire it — are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  most 
important  thing  to  the  country  is  to  defeat  the 
Progressive  party  in  Presidential  elections. 
The  Republican  party  thus  has  an  opportunity 
for  usefulness  to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
never  has  been  exceeded,  even  in  the  crisis  of 
the  Civil  War  or  in  the  free-silver  campaign  of 
1 S96. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Taft  at  the  very  close 
of  his  article  lays  down  a  constructive  course 
of  action  for  the  Republican  party.  This 
course  of  action  is  singularly  like  that  embod- 
ied in  the  National  Progressive  platform. 
But  even  after  the  statement  of  this  construct- 
ive policy  he  recurs  again  to  his  belief  that 
the  great  function  of  the  Republican  party  for 
the  next  four  years  or  eight  years  is  to  defend 
the  courts  from  the  alleged  attack  made  upon 
them  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  followers. 

If  Mr.  Taft  is  right  in  believing  that  the 
great  function  of  the  Republican  party,  equal 
to  the  functions  which  it  performed  during 
the  Civil  War  period,  is  to  protect  the  coun- 


tr)'  from  the  dangers  of  one  man,  we  do  not 
ourselves  believe  that  its  future  is  a  very 
promising  one.  No  party  in  this  or  any  other 
country  ever  exercised  much  influence  as  a 
mere  opposition  or  obstructionist  movement 
Constructive  statesmanship  is  the  one  abso- 
lute essential  to  the  p>ermanency  of  any  party. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Wilson  is  apparently  more 
far-sighted  than  Mr.  Taft,  for  the  weight  of 
his  influence  in  the  Democratic  party  is  being 
placed  upon  definite  and  constructive  acts 
leading  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  general 
social  welfare. 

THE  LITERACY  TEST 
FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

The  Burnett  Immigration  Bill  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  most  important 
provision  of  this  bill  is  that  which  requires 
that  the  incoming  alien  be  subjected  to  a  lit- 
eracy test,  and  excludes  from  admission  into 
the  United  States  *'  all  aliens  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  physically  capable  of  reading, 
who  cannot  read  the  English  language,  or 
some  other  language  or  dialect,  including 
Hebrew  or  Yiddish.'*  This,  however^,  does 
not  prevent  any  citizen  or  legally  admitted 
alien  from  bringing  in  or  sending  for  certain 
relatives. 

This  provision  is  inserted  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  United  States  must  limit  the 
number  of  admissible  aliens.  It  is  not  argued 
that  this  literacy  test  will  infallibly  sort  out  for 
exclusion  the  least  desirable  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  reduce  the  number  of  immigrants, 
and  will,  on  the  whole,  result  in  separating 
the  inferior  clrss  of  immigrants  from  the  rest 
and  sending  them  back. 

We  think  there  are  two  errors  in  this 
assumption,  first,  we  think  it  is  an  error  to 
assume  that  there  is  need  for  limiting  the 
number  of  immigrants.  This  country  can 
afford  to  welcome  to  its  shores  any  one  who 
gives  promise  of  becoming  really  American, 
and  whose  descendants  will  become  assim- 
ilated with  the  American  people.  Second, 
we  think  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  the 
alien  who  can  read  is  more  promising  as  a 
future  American  than  the  one  who  cannot. 
Illiteracy  is  a  serious  defect,  but  it  is  a  defect 
which  can  be  cured.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
to  exclude  aliens  with  defects  that  cannot  be 
cured.  The  illiterate  alien  who  comes  here 
with  the  ambition  of  becoming  literate  and 
sending  his  children  to  school  that  they  may 
become  really  educated  has  a  better  chance 
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of  becoming  a  good  American  citizen  and 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
than  the  literate  alien  who  just  because  he  is 
literate  has  absorbed  ideas  that  make  him 
resentful  toward  authority  and  incapable  of 
understanding  American  ideas  of  law  and 
liberty. 

Other  proposals  have  been  made  for  re- 
ducing the  number  of  immigrants.  One 
would  limit  the  number  to  a  certain  percent- 
age of  each  nationality  already  in  the  country^ 
Another  would  limit  immigration  to  those 
who  have  received  a  certain  rate  of  wages  in 
their  own  country.  These  tests  have  to  do 
with  number  and  with  general  classes,  and 
for  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
we  believe  that  they  are  not  wise. 

What  we  need  is  not  so  much  new  tests 
as,  first,  a  more  effective  method  of  applying 
the  tests  now  in  existence;  second,  a  more 
effective  method  of  applying  those  tests  to 
individuals  rather  than  to  classes  ;  and,  third, 
a  better  method  of  distributing  aliens  after 
they  have  arrived. 

Aliens  should  be  examined,  not  after  they 
have  been  brought  together  in  a  great  mass 
at  Ellis  Island,  but  at  the  ports  of  embarka- 
tion. They  should  be  received  only  upon 
the  presentation  of  passports  which  will  cer- 
tify to  their  individual  moral  character,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  by  ever>'  legiti- 
mate method  to  settle  upon  the  land  rather 
than  literally  to  pile  themselves  up  in  cities. 

INTERLOCKING 
DIRECTORATES 

As  The  Outlook  has  already  reported,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  trust  programme  has  been  em- 
bodied in  five  bills  in  Congress.  As  the  seven 
bills  on  the  subject  which  were  passed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  recommendations  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor were  called  the  "  Seven  Sisters,"  so 
these  bills  in  Congress  have  been  dubbed  the 
**  Five  Brothers."  The  one  which  is  most 
significant  is  that  which  proposes  to  establish 
an  Inter-State  Trade  Commission.  This  The 
Outlook  discussed  last  week.  The  one  which 
has  received  even  more  attention,  probably,  is 
that  which  is  referred  to  in  the  cartoon  re- 
printed from  **  Punch  "  on  another  page  of 
this  number. 

This  is  entitled  "  A  bill  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain persons  from  being  or  becoming  direc- 
tors, officers,  or  employees  of  national 
banks,  or  of  certain  corporations."  It  pro- 
vides that  after  two  years  from  its  passage 


no  one  who  is  a  director  or  officer  or  partner 
in  a  concern  that  manufactures  or  sells  rail- 
way cars,  locomotives,  rails,  or  structural 
steel,  or  mines  or  sells  coal,  or  conducts  a 
bank  or  trust  company,  shall  act  as  director, 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  inter-State  rail- 
way or  public  service  corporation.  It  also 
prohibits  any  one  from  being  director  or 
officer  or  employee  in  two  or  more  Federal 
Reserve  banks  or  banks  which  are  mem- 
bers of  any  Reserve  bank  and  are  operating 
under  the  new  Banking  and  Currency  Act; 
and  it  also  prohibits  any  one  who  is  a  private 
banker  or  director  of  any  State  bank  or 
trust  company  not  operating  under  the  act, 
from  being  a  director  in  any  that  is  operated 
under  the  act.  The  bill  also  provides  that  if 
any  man  is  a  director  in  two  corporations 
engaged  in  inter-State  commerce,  that  fact 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  no 
competition  between  those  corporations,  and, 
if  they  are  natural  competitors,  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition,  thus  conclusively  proved, 
shall  constitute  restraint  of  trade  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti- Trust  Law. 

That  there  are  real  evils  that  have  arisen 
as  a  consequence  of  interlocking  directorates 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  As  President 
Wilson  has  pointed  out,  there  has  been 
occasion,  through  the  fact  that  different  cor- 
porations have  had  a  common  {personnel  in 
their  boards  of  directorate,  for  what  amounts 
to  a  conspiracy  rather  than  a  combination 
that  has  made  for  privilege  and  monopoly. 
This  bill,  however,  goes  so  far  in  prohibiting 
interlocking  directorates  that  it  is  evidently 
aimed  at  something  more  than  what  the 
President  condemned.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
Democratic  policy  to  solve  the  trust  question 
by  dissolution. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  evils  of  monop- 
oly can  be  abolished  by  preventing  combina- 
tion. The  tendency  toward  combination  is  a 
natural  one  and  in  esssence  beneficial.  The 
only  way  by  which  the  benefits  of  combina- 
tion can  be  secured  and  the  evils  of  monop- 
oly prevented  is  through  strong  administra- 
tive regulation. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  REVOLT 
AGAINST  BLEASEISM 

The  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  South  Carolina  of  the  Fortner  Bill, 
prohibiting  white  men  and  women  from  teach- 
ing in  colored  schools,  may  bring  about  the 
collapse  of  Bleaseism  and  all  that  it  portends. 
The  action  of  the  two  leading  newspapers  of 
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the  State  in  lashing  mercilessly  the  acquies- 
cent legislators  who  voted  as  the  Governor 
desired  is  not  more  significant  than  the  great 
outpouring  of  citizens  in  Charleston  on  Feb- 
ruar>'  1,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  son  of  the 
famous  Confederate  chaplain,  preached  on 
"  the  proposition  to  legislate  the  Gospel  out 
of  South  Carolina." 

There  are  835.000  Negroes  in  the  State. 
There  are  but  676,000  whites,  of  whom  one- 
tenth  cannot  read  at  all  Another  one-tenth 
can  read  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is 
this  awful  p)ercentage  of  ignorance  which  has 
made  Governor  Blease  possible,  and  it  is  to 
his  interest  that  it  continue.  The  poor  whites 
have  been  driven  from  the  fields  by  Negro 
competition  and  have  flocked  to  the  mill 
towns,  which  are  the  main  support  of  Blease- 
ism. 

Women  with  the  purest  blood  of  the  South 
in  their  veins  have  g^ven  their  lives  to  Negro 
education.  This  has  been  notably  true  in 
Charleston  and  on  the  sea  islands  adjacent. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  living  Southern 
authors  was  teaching  a  colored  school  in  Ar- 
kansas when  her  writings  first  attracted  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  service  to  which  some  of  the 
best  masculine  minds  of  the  South  are  now 
dedicated. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
dawning  realization  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  ever  solving  the  race  problem  except 
through  the  education  of  the  Negroes,  under 
the  wisest  guidance.  The  Negroes  them- 
selves have  amazed  observers  by  the  avidity 
with  which  they  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  restricted  opportunities  offered  them. 
The  Fortner  Bill,  therefore,  is  n.ot  in  accord 
with  progressive  public  opinion  in  South 
Carolina.  Should  it  pass  the  Senate,  as 
seems  to  be  impossible,  the  whites  would  be 
the  first  to  question  its  constitutionality.  It 
has  aroused  the  State  as  no  other  extrava- 
gance of  Blease  has  done,  and  it  should  be 
the  turning-point  in  the  career  of  that  poli- 
tician. 

NEW  YORK 
POLICE  BILLS 

There  are  before  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  State  five  bills  which,  taken  together, 
form  a  measure  of  National  importance.  They 
are  properly  known  as  the  Goethais  Bills, 
because  they  embody  the  reform  in  the 
police  system  of  New  York  City  which  Colonel 
Goethais  named  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
-accepting  the  New  York  City  Police  Com- 


missionership.  That  reform  ought  to  be 
secured,  whoever  may  eventually  become 
Police  Commissioner. 

At  present  the  members  of  the  f)olice  force 
of  New  York  C'ity  have  an  almost  irremov- 
able grip  upon  their  positions,  while  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  is  most  insecure  in 
office.  The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is, 
of  course,  ruinous  to  discipline  and  order.  The 
corrupt  police  captain  or  inspector,  whose 
corruption  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  though  it 
may  be  most  difficult  to  prove  in  a  court  of 
law,  can  snap  his  fingers  at  the  Commissioner 
with  impunity.  He  can  be  removed  only 
upon  charges  which  are  reviewable  in  a  court 
of  law.  No  business  concern  could  for  a 
moment  carry  on  its  business  if  it  could  re- 
move only  those  employees  who  had  com- 
mitted some  crime  provable  before  a  court 
of  law.  The  curse  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department  has  been  that  men  unfaithful  to 
their  trust  as  public  servants  have  been  kept 
in  office  and  even  authority  because  it  was 
impossible  to  convict  them  before  a  law 
court. 

The  five  *' Goethais  Bills,  "which  might  even 
better  perhaps  be  called  the  Mitchel  bills,  after 
Mayor  Mitchel,  who  is  sponsor  for  them,  or 
the  Pollock  bills,  after  the  State  Senator  who 
has  introduced  them,  provide  : 

1.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Police  shall 
have  a  final  authority  to  dismiss  members  of 
the  uniformed  force  from  office,  providing 
only  that  the  accused  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  explanation  before  dismissal, 
and  that  after  dismissal  he  may  be  granted  by 
the  Mayor  a  second  opix)rtunity  for  expla- 
nation. The  Commissioner's  decision  as  to 
whether  either  explanation  is  satisfactory  or 
not  is  to  be  final  and  not  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts. 

2.  That,  except  when  the  dismissal  is  for 
a  crime  of  which  the  accused  has  been  con- 
victed in  court,  all  amounts  deducted  from 
the  dismissed  member's  pay  and  paid  into  the 
Pension  Fund  (except  fines)  shall  be  paid 
back  to  the  accused. 

3.  That,  except  in  cases  of  dismissal  for 
crime  of  which  the  accused  has  been  con- 
victed, interest  on  the  contributions  of  this 
member  to  the  Pension  Fund  shall  be  paid  to 
him  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

4.  That  the  terms  of  service  requisite  for 
promotion  to  tlie  office  of  lieutenant  and  cap- 
tam  be  reduced,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
younger  men  into  places  of  authority. 

5.  That  certain  provisions  of  the  present 
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law  inconsistent  with  these  new  measures  be 
repealed. 

The  Outlook  has  long  urged  this  reform. 
One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it  has  been 
the  Pension  Fund.  The  fact  that  the  ix)lice- 
men  have  paid  out  of  their  salaries  regular 
amounts  into  this  Fund  has,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  given  them  a  sort  of  vested  right  to 
their  office,  which  could  be  forfeited  only  by 
a  conviction  in  court.  The  Outlook  has 
suggested  that  this  be  obviated  by  establish- 
ing a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  p)olicemen, 
which  should  be  subordinate  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. These  measures  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty in  another  way,  by  providing  that  the 
payments  to  the  Police  Pension  Fund  be 
refunded.  This  is  a  secondary  matter.  The 
primary  matter  is  that  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner's authority  be  made  commensurate  to 
his  responsibility,  and]  this  we  believe  is 
done  in  a  Constitutional  and  just  manner  by 
these  five  bills.  They  ought  to  receive  the 
support  of  every  public-spirited  citizen  of  the 
State. 

New  York  City  cannot  suffer  from  cor- 
ruption in  its  police  force  without  allowing 
that  the  contagion  of  that  corruption  be 
spread  throughout  the  State.  Justice  to  the 
State  at  large  as  well  as  to  the  city  requires 
the  prompt  passage  of  these  bills.  The  police 
lobby  which  opposes  it  is  not  acting  in  the 
interest  of  the  police  force  at  large,  but  only  in 
the  interest  of  those  powerful  members  of  it 
who  profit  by  corruption  and  insubordination. 
The  bills  will  benefit  \he  force  at  large  be- 
cause they  will  do  much  to  relieve  it  of  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  it  by  corrupt  and 
insubordinate  members. 


maritime  nations  met  at  London  and  agreed 
upon  a  series  of  rules  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, known  as  the  Declaration  of  London. 
That  Declaration  was  ratified  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  law  necessary  to  give  it  effect 
in  England  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  but  was  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Fortunately,  under  the  Parliament- 
ary Act,  the  House  of  Commons  can  make 
it  a  law  by  passing  it  again. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law,  a  non -political,  scientific  body, 
including  the  principal  international  lawyers 
of  the  world,  completed  a  codification  of  the 
laws  of  war  at  sea  at  its  session  last  summer 
at  Oxford.  This  whole  subject  is  therefore 
ready  for  the  action  of  the  Third  Conference. 

There  are  also  other  things  to  engage  the 
attention  of  such  a  Conference.  For  ex- 
ample, the  world  is  all  at  sea  about  the  rules 
which  ought  to  govern  air  navigation,  just  as 
it  has  long  been  up  in  the  air  about  the  rules 
that  ought  to  govern  war  on  the  sea  1 

As  regards  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  the 
final  act  of  the  Second  Conference  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  such  a  court. 
The  subject  should  of  course  be  revived  and 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  the  Second  Conference  specifi- 
cally declared  that  certain  disputes  should 
be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration  with- 
out any  restriction.  Immediately  after  the 
Second  Conference  Senator  Root,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  made  twenty-six  treaties 
embodying  the  principle  of  this  declaration  so 
far  as  jx)ssible.  They  were  all  exactiy  alike 
and  each  was  to  serve  for  five  years. 


THE   THIRD 

HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  considerable 
progress  in  international  law  can  be  made 
without  a  Third  Hague  Peace  Conference. 

The  Outlook  has  already  enumerated  cer- 
tain specific  subjects  considered  by  the  Con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907  and  awaiting  the 
action  of  another  Conference.  The  first  fivGy 
which  relate  to  war  at  sea,  were  definitely  as- 
signed by  the  Second  Conference  to  '*  figure 
in  the  prog:ramme  of  the  next  Conference." 

Since  the  Conference  of  1907  interesting 
and  important  action  has  been  taken  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  war  at  sea.  As  is  well  known, 
one  of  the  results  of  that  Conference  was  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court. 
The  following  year  delegates  from  the  leading 


OUR  ARBITRATION    TREATIES 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  at  last  recommended  to  the  Senate 
the  extension  of  eight  of  our  arbitration 
treaties  which  have  expired  by  limitation. 

The  Arbitration  Treaty  with  France  was 
extended  just  a  year  ago  for  another  period 
of  hve  years.  The  French  was  the  first  of 
our  agreements  with  other  nations  providing 
for  limited  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hague  Peace  (Con- 
ference of  1907. 

The  language  of  the  new  treaties  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  their  predecessors.  The 
treaties  are  with  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Italy, 
Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Swit- 
zerland. There  has  been  long  resistance 
to  their  extension,  due  chiefly  to  prejudices 
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concerning  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Japan ;  but  finally  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  voted  for  extension  except  Sena- 
tor O'Gorman,  of  New  York,  and  Senator 
Smith,  of  Michigan.  Senator  O 'Gorman's 
apparent  objection  to  ratifying  the  British 
treaty  is  that  such  a  treaty  would  give  to  the 
British  Government  a  renewed  opportunity 
to  submit  the  Canal  tolls  question  to  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  And  yet  Mr. 
O'Gorman  is  reported  as  declaring  that  the 
exemption  of  American  coasting  ships  from 
the  payment  of  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  Canal 
would  properly  come  under  each  of  the 
excepted  clauses  in  the  treaty,  as,  in  his 
opinion,  it  affected  the  *'  vital  interests  "  of 
the  United  States,  its  **  independence "  or 
**  honor  "  and  "^he  interests  of  third  parties." 
Now,  if  the  question  really  does  come  under 
any  or  all  of  these  excepted  clauses,  why 
should  he  object  to  extending  such  a  treaty  ? 

The  extension  of  the  treaty  with  Japan 
would  hardly  affect  the  present  situation,  for 
neither  Japan  nor  the  United  States  would 
care  to  submit  the  issues  now  involved  to 
arbitration ;  certainly,  as  the  Japanese  inter- 
pret it,  the  present  issue  with  California 
involves  their  "  honor,"  and,  in  so  far  as 
a  State  law  apparently  conflicts  with 
treaty  rights,  we  might  construe  the  issue  as 
affecting  our  **  vital  interests."  The  treaty 
merely  means  that  when  both  Governments 
involved  agree  that  they  have  a  question  to 
arbitrate,  they  will  submit  it  to  arbitration  I 

The  Outlook  hopes  that  the  Senate  will 
extend  the  life  of  the  eight  arbitration  treaties 
for  another  five-year  term. 

THE    BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 

King  George  opened  the  fourth  session 
of  the  present  British  Parliament  last 
week  with  the  usual  picturesque  cere- 
mony. The  King  and  Queen,  wearing  their 
crowns  and  royal  robes,  drove  in  the  gilded 
state  coach  drawn  by  its  eight  Hanoverian 
cream-colored  horses  from  Buckingham  Palace 
to  Parliament,  where,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
their  Majesties  were  surrounded  by  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  by  peers 
and  peeresses  in  their  state  robes. 

A  fact  of  some  significance  was  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  work  of  those  whose  duties 
in  searching  the  vaults  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament have  hitherto  seemed  to  be  largely 
perfunctory — a  search  made  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  session,  ever  since  the  discovery 


of  the  Guy  Fawkes  Gunpowder  Plot  (1605). 
This  search  has  usually  been  performed  by 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  their  old- 
time  uniforms.  Last  week  the  Yeomen  kept 
up  the  traditions  of  the  ceremony,  carr>'- 
ing  their  ancient  lanterns,  but  the  lanterns 
were  practically  discarded  for  the  modem 
electric  flash  lamps  and  torches  borne  by  the 
insi>ectors  of  the  metropolitan  police,  who 
accompanied  the  Yeomen  to  make  sure  that 
no  militant  suffragette  was  hiding  in  the  vaults 
Fortunately,  in  the  line  of  the  royal  progress 
to  and  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  there 
was  none  of  the  anticipated  difficulty  with  the 
suffragettes. 

The  King  read  his  speech  outlining  the 
Government's  programme  for  the  session. 
This  speech  is,  of  course,  really  that  of  the 
Liberal  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith.  His 
programme  for  the  session  is  as  follows : 

1.  A  bill  for  Irish  Home  Rule. 

2.  A  bill  to  disestablish  the  Welsh  Church. 

3.  A  bill  to  reconstitute  the  House  of 
Lords. 

4.  A  bill  to  abolish  plural  voting. 

5.  A  bill  to  increase  land  proprietorships. 

6.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Imperial  naturali- 
zation. 

7.  A  bill  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  with  particular  regard  to  housing. 

8.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  facilities  for  edu- 
cation. 

SIR    HORACE    PLUNKETT'S 
SOLUTION  • 

In  the  Parliamentary-  debate  following  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  Mr,  Asquith  said 
that  he  would  welcome  the  scheme  proposed 
b>'  Sir  Horace  Plunkett — the  Irish  publicist, 
well  known  in  this  country^  and  abroad  for 
his  efficient  advocacy  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion. Sir  Horace's  opinion  in  Irish  matters 
rightly  carries  weight  with  all  parties.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  as  it  stands  will  lead  to  serious 
sectarian  riots,  perhaps  to  civil  war,  in  Ulster, 
and  to  avert  such  a  disaster  he  proposes  that 
the  Ulster  Unionists  should  accept  the  bill 
on  three  conditions : 

First — That  a  clause  be  inserted  enabling  a 
plebiscite  after  a  certain  number  ot  years  to  de- 
cide whether  any  section  of  Ulster  desires  to 
continue  subject  to  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Second — That  both  sections  of  Irishmen  be 
invited  lo  susjcjest  to  the  Government  any 
amendments  which  can  be  incorporated  in  the 
bill  by  consent. 

Third — That  the  Ulster  volunteers  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  organized  as  a  territorial 
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force,  with  the  double  object  of  adding  a  valua- 
ble body  to  the  nation*s  defensive  forces  and 
preserving  intact  for  the  Ulster  Unionists  an 
ultimate  safeguard  upon  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  can  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
their  liberties. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett*s  impression  is  evi- 
dently that  an  experience  of  some  years  of 
Home  Rule  might  show  to  Ulstermen  that 
their  fears  of  what  would  happen  to  them 
and  their  industries  are  groundless,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  southern  Irish  would 
have  every  incentive  to  prevent  the  Ulster- 
men  from  seceding,  by  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  latter  in  the  conduct  of  the  Home 
Rule  government. 

This  scheme,  however,  has  been  rejected 
by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  Ulster  Unionist 
leader,  who  thus  commented :  "  It  is  simply 
marking  time.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
should  induce  the  Ulster  Covenanters  to 
relax  their  preparations  for  resisting  Home 
Rule."  Sir  Edward's  inference  from  Premier 
Asquith^s  statement,  however,  was  that  the 
exclusion  of  Ulster  from  the  operation  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  would  not  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  bill.  At 
all  events,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  Sir 
Edward  himself  actually  talking  about  a 
possible  compromise.  He  stipulates,  first, 
that  there  must  be  no  humiliating  setdement 
as  regards  Ulster ;  second,  that  the  same  p>ro- 
tection  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  must  be 
preserved  to  Ulster  as  to  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  third,  there  must 
be  no  establishment  of  a  foundation  for  the 
ultimate  separation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  On  another  page  we  comment 
further  on  this  matter. 

ALLEGED  GRAFT 
IN  JAPAN 

The  charges  of"  secret  corrupt  relations 
between  certain  Japanese  naval  officers  and 
certain  German  manufacturers  of  arma- 
ments has  led  not  only  to  a  very  sharp 
debate  in  the  Diet,  but  to  stormy  scenes 
in  the  streets  of  Tokyo.  The  attempt  of  the 
Opposition  to  pass  a  resolution  of  censure 
on  the  Government  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  205  to  164.  Count  Yamamoto,  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  is  an  admiral  in  the  Japanese 
navy  and  an  authority  in  naval  affairs,  de- 
clared that  a  thorough  investigation  was  being 
made,  and  demanded  that  judgment  should 
be  suspended  until  that  investigation  had  been 
completed.  But  feeling  ran  very  high  ;  and 
the  crowds  of  people  waiting  in  the  streets 


about  the  Chamber  in  which  the  Diet  sits 
protested  strongly  against  the  results  of  the 
voting.  They  waited  for  the  appearance  of 
the  members  of  the  Ministry,  but  as  these 
gentlemen  wisely  neglected  to  appear,  the 
mob  proceeded  to  attack  a"  newspaper 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  Government  organ. 
Large  mass-meetings  were  held  in  various 
places  in  the  city,  and  resolutions  calling 
for  the  impeachment  of  the  Cabinet  were 
adopted. 

Mobs  are  easily  formed  in  Tokyo.  There 
are  many  thousand  students  living  in  the  city 
and  many  thousand  apprentices  in  the  small 
shops  and  factories,  and  these  young  men  are 
always  ready  for  the  chance  of  a  disturbance. 
Precisely  what  weight  should  attach  to  the 
charges  and  how  far  the  corruption  of  naval 
officers  extends,  if  there  has  been  corruption, 
it  is  impossible  to  state.  But  the  chance  of 
attacking  the  Premier,  who  represents  the 
navy,  was  too  good  to  be  lost ;  and  the  Oppo- 
sition to  the  present  Ministr>'  has  been  quick 
to  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  of  renewing 
its  attacks.  Admiral  Yamamoto  is  a  man  of 
high  character,  and  is  probably,  all  thingfs 
considered,  the  best  man  in  Japan  to  head  the 
Government  at  the  present  time. 

Meantime  public  opinion  steadily  gains 
force  in  Japan. 

PERU    AND    MEXICO 

Mr.  Br}an,  Secretary  of  State,  announces 
that  he  has  instructed  Minister  McMillan  to 
confer  the  recognition  of  our  Government 
upon  the  revolutionary  government  in  Peru. 
This  Government  came  into  p>ower  ten  days 
ago,  when  its  present  head.  Colonel  Bena- 
dides,  led  the  garrison  troops  against  the 
National  Palace,  imprisoned  President  Billing- 
hurst,  and  killed  all  those  who  opposed  the 
attack. 

The  case  seems  almost  identical  with 
events  in  Mexico  a  year  ago,  when  President 
Madero  was  imprisoned  and,  like  President 
Billinghurst,  forced  to  resign.  If  anything, 
the  subsequent  proceedings  in  Mexico  were 
more  regular  than  those  in  Peru  have  been, 
for  General  Huerta  became  President  under 
a  provision  of  the  Constitution  providing  for 
the  succession  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  disability  of  the  President. 
Moreover,  Huerta's  accession  as  Provisional 
President  was  confirmed  by  the  Congress. 
In  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  Govern- 
ment has  no  apparent  basis  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and,  furthermore,  its  existence,  so  far 
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as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by 
Congress. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  President  Wilson  *s  previous 
declarations  of  policy  required,  if  our  Admin- 
istration were  to  be  consistent,  that  the  new 
Government  in  Peru  should  not  be  recog- 
nized, at  least  not  until  Congress  had  au- 
thorized and  confirmed  it.  In  his  Mobile 
speech  President  Wilson  said :  *'  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  the  Western  Hemisphere  the 
home  of  the  free,  governed  only  as  the 
people  dictate.  We  must  follow  the  course 
of  high  principle,  not  of  expediency,  no 
matter  what  the  pressure." 

The  new  Peruvian  Government  can  thus 
hardly  be  a  government  to  President  Wil- 
son's liking ;  for  it  does  not  conform  to 
his  declaration  of  policy  in  his  Inaugural 
Address,  nearly  a  year  ago,  when  he  said  : 
"  Co-operation  is  possible  only  when  sup- 
ported at  every  turn  by  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  just  government  based  upon  law, 
not  upon  arbitrary  or  irregular  force." 

It  is  natural  that  the  Peruvians  should 
be  irritated  at  any  comparison  between  Peru 
and  Mexico.  The  supporters  of  the  new 
Government  assert  that  it  has  come  into 
power  as  a  defender  of  Constitutionalism, 
as  against  the  alleged  attacks  upon  the  Con- 
stitution by  President  Billinghurst,  and  that 
Peru  will  now  enjoy  *'  a  sound,  healthy,  and 
real  freedom  in  constitutional  government 
not  surpassed  by  the  democratic  /institutions 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

HAITI.   COLOMBIA.   VENEZUELA 
AND    ECUADOR 

There  are  two  new  Presidents  in  countries 
bordering  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  Haiti  last 
week  the  National  Assembly  went  through 
the  form  of  choosing  General  Oreste  Zamor 
as  President  after  Zamor  had  entered  Port- 
au-Prince,  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious troops  and  had  demanded  the  con- 
vening of  Congress  at  once  and  the  election 
of  an  Executive.  Meanwhile  the  former 
President  had  fled  to  Jamaica.  The  case  is 
another  reminder  of  the  Huerta  stroke-of- 
state  a  year  ago  in  Mexico  except  that,  like 
President  Billinghurst  in  Peru,  the  mulatto 
President  of  Haiti  seems  not  to  have  been 
harmed  bodily  by  the  black  who  succeeded 
him.  But  Zamor  is  not  to  lie  on  a  bed  of 
roses.  His  revolutionary  rival,  Theodore, 
still  commands  a  large  body  of  men  in  the 


north  and  protests  to  the  Powers  against 
"  Zamor's  election  by  an  ill^ally  constituted 
Chamber." 

It  certainly  seems  a  pity  that  our  State 
Department  did  not  act  immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  of  the  plot  to  unseat  the 
Haitian  President.  In  particular,  by  its  inac- 
tion, it  gave  the  impression  that  it  did  not 
gp'asp  the  importance  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  repeat  for  the  rest  of  the  island  of 
Haiti  our  success  in  Santo  Domingo  in  super- 
vising the  collection  of  customs  receipts. 
Hunger  for  them  forms  the  motive  for  most 
Caribbean  revolutions.  Nor  can  it  be  alto- 
gether easy  for  the  State  Department  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  Haitian  Government  as  really 
constitutionally  established  and  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  military  dictatorship. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  to  that  in  Colombia,  where,  under 
circumstances  of  unprecedented  quiet,  so  the 
papers  report.  Dr.  Jos^  Vicente  Concha  was 
last  week  elected  President.  He  is  of  middle 
age  and  a  lawyer.  He  has  been  Minister  at 
Washington,  Minister  of  War,  and  President 
of  the  Senate.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable 
personal  force  among  his  people. 

Just  over  the  border  in  Venezuela  there  is 
unrest.  A  revolutionary  force  is  forming  in 
protest  against  the  allied  arbitrary  removal 
from  office  by  President  Gomez  of  ten  presi- 
dents of  provinces,  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  substitution  of  ten  of  his 
henchmen. 

In  Ecuador  there  is  real  rebellion,  the  out- 
growth of  the  revolution  in  which  President 
Alfaro  lost  his  life.  The  rebels  hold  Esme- 
raldas,  a  northern  port,  and  last  week  they 
not  only  defeated  the  Government  forces, 
but  three  Government  regiments  also  deserted 
to  the  rebels.  The  circumstances  attending 
this  and  other  rebellions,  as  noted  above, 
should  certainly  give  concern  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  policy  of  our  Department  of 
State. 

THE  RULER  OF 
ALBANIA 

According  to  a  despatch  to  the  New  York 
**  Sun,"  all  the  parties  in  Albania^  declare 
that  they  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Powers  and  welcome  William  of 
Wied  as  their  Prince.  But  there  are  daily 
rumors  of  stratagems  and  intrigues  to  defeat 
any  plans  that  Europe  may  have  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  The  despatch  adds 
that  the  conflicting  interests  of  Austria,  Italy, 
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and  Turkey,  the  povertj'  and  helplessness  of 
the  people,  the  greed  for  power  among  its 
chiefs,  all  seem  to  make  a  long  way  off  that 
rule  of  order  and  peace  for  which  the  Alba- 
nians have  for  centuries  fought  in  their  strug- 
gle for  national  independence. 

Prince  William  of  Wied,  the  choice  of  the 
Powers  as  ruler  of  Albania,  is  an  interesting 
personality  for  that  position.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  a  Protestant.  Now  "  there  are 
no  Protestants  in  Albania  except  the  Protest- 
ant missionaries,^'  the  well-known  Roman 
Catholic  weekly,  "  America,"  informs  us, 
*'  and  possibly  they  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  choice."  Albania  will  thus  be 
like  Bulgaria,  whose  King  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, while  his  subjects  are  mostiy  Greek 
Catholics.  As  Albania  is  Roman  Catholic, 
Greek  Catholic,  and  Mohammedan,  it  will  be 
a  curious  arrangement  to  have  them  governed 
by  a  Protestant. 

In  the  second  place,  the  new  ruler  of 
Albania  is  a  rich  man,  and  his  wealth  is 
doubled  by  that  of  his  wife.  (Portraits  of 
both  appear  on  another  page.) 

In  the  third  place,  Prince  William  is  a 
good  soldier,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
passed  with  flying  colors  the  very  hard  ex- 
amination which  qualifies  for  the  General 
Staff  Corps  of  the  German  army. 

finally,  the  Prince  comes  from  one  of 
those  mediatized — that  is  to  say,  formerly 
reigning — families  of  Germany  which  retain 
some  of  their  old-time  prerogatives,  including 
that  of  mating  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  present  sovereign  dynasties  of  Europe. 

A  WOMAN   BANKER 
OF  JAPAN 

The  impression  is  widespread  in  this  coun- 
try that  women  in  Japan  hold  the  same  posi- 
tion as  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Japanese 
women  are  neither  slaves  nor  toys.  They  are 
held  in  great  respect.  It  is  true  that  Bud- 
dhism and  the  militarism  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem took  them  out  of  public  affairs,  in  which 
they  were  once  very  prominent,  and  secluded 
them  in  their  homes ;  but  the  Japanese 
m6thdr  and  wife  have  always  been  held  in 
high  honor.  That  Japanese  women  can  like- 
wise share  the  business  responsibilities  of 
their  country  is  attested  by  the  career  of 
Mfs.  Seno,  the  head  of  the  Seno  Bank  of 
Tokyo,  whose  portrait  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Her    remarkable    career    is    traced    in    a 


recent  number  of  the  *' Japan  Magazine." 
Mrs.  Seno's  husband  was  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant who  resolved  to  establish  a  bank  in 
his  home  town  in  the  northern  island  of 
Hokkaido,  but  he  died  before  his  plans 
were  put  into  execution.  His  wife  deter- 
mined to  carr\'  them  out  herself,  but  decided 
that  a  greater  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  banking  business  in  the  city  of  Tokyo. 
She  accordingly  moved  to  the  capital,  bought 
a  favorable  site  in  the  suburbs,  placed  her 
adopted  son  in  a  financial  institution  so 
that  he  might  become  familiar  with  the 
details  of  banking,  and,  when  he  had  proved 
himself  capable,  established  the  Seno  Bank, 
with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  yen 
(about  $250,000).  The  new  institution  is  a 
joint  stock  company,  the  stock  being  held 
in  the  family.  Its  first  year's  business  has 
been  signally  successful,  and  it  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  over  six  p>er  cent. 

Mrs.  Seno,  who  is  over  seventy  years 
of  age,  arrives  in  the  president's  office  early 
every  morning  and  supervises  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  institution.  She  dresses  very 
simply,  is  easily  accessible,  and  has  great 
influence  over  her  subordinates.  She  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  the  head  of  the 
institution.  In  all  matters  affecting  loans 
and  investments  she  gives  the  final  decision, 
and  she  is  regarded  as  the  most  expert 
accountant  in  the  institution.  Her  attitude 
towards  her  employees  is  one  of  great 
kindness  and  consideration.  She  combines 
in  a  rare  degree  quickness  of  though., 
promptness  of  action,  and  generosity  of 
nature.  She  always  travels  third  class.  When 
she  became  a  large  shareholder  in  a  railway, 
she  was  presented  with  a  first-class  pass, 
but  she  still  traveled  third  class.  One  of 
the  railway  officers  remonstrated  with  her, 
and  she  replied  that  as  part  owner  of  the 
railway  she  felt  that  she  was  a  host  rather 
than  a  guest,  and  that  she  should  leave  the 
first-class  cars  for  those  who  had  tickets 
and  were  often  compelled  to  take  seats  in 
inferior  cars  for  lack  of  accommodation. 
She  is  a  woman  of  many  private  charities. 
The  first  private  subscriber  to  offer  money 
to  the  authorities  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Russia  was  Mrs.  Seno.  Her  greatest 
delight  is  said  to  be  spending  her  evenings 
with  her  grandchildren,  telling  them  stories, 
hearing  about  their  studies,  and  listening  to 
violin  music. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  misapprehen- 
sion regarding  Japanese  character,  it  is  inter 
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esting  to  note  the  motto  of  her  family,  and 
the  method  she  takes  to  give  to  th^t  motto 
practical  effect.  It4s  her  practice  when  her 
children  or  grandchildren  offend  to  bring  the 
offender  before  the  family  altar  and  to  point 
to  the  inscribed  tablet  which  bears  in  golden 
text  the  single  word  '*  Sincerity." 

SAMUBL    BILLINGS    CAPEN 

The  death  of  Samuel  Billings  Capen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  on  February  4,  at  Shang- 
hai, in  his  seventy-second  year,  closed  a  re- 
markable and  beneficent  career.  Having 
obtained  employment  in  the  carpet  business 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  soon  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  now  the  'I'orrey,  Bright 
&:  Capen  Company,  Boston.  During  the 
past  thirty  years  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  various  associations  for  civic, 
educational,  philanthropic,  and  religious  in- 
terests. 

The  qualities  evinced  in  these  pointed 
to  him  in  1899  as  the  right  man  tJ  be- 
come the  President  of  the  American  Board. 
A  cridcal  hour  had  come,  so  pressing 
were  the  financial  needs  of  a  work  expand- 
ing beyond  the  means  supplied  for  it. 
'I'he  Outlook  remarked  on  Mr.  Capen 's  al- 
most unanimous  election  that  *'  both  Yale  and 
the  Board  now  experiment  wisely  with  a  lay- 
man at  the  helm,"  and  of  Mr.  Capen  as 
a  man  *'  who  has  proved  his  executive 
ability  by  his  past  success  in  difficult  public 
services."  It  was,  however,  not  the  first 
time  that  a  layman  had  taken  the  helm. 
Governor  John  Treadwell,  of  Connecticut, 
had  taken  it  in  1810,  and  in  1847  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  the  Whig  nominee  in  1844 
for  the  \' ice- Presidency. 

Events  quickly  justified  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Capen  in  face  of  dwindling  receipts  and  a 
debt  of  $88,000.  The  next  year's  receipts 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  $100,000.  The 
campaign  for  efficiency  and  scientific  manage- 
ment, more  recently  started  in  industrial  and 
business  concerns.  Mr.  Capen  then  initiated 
in  missionary  affairs.  He  persuaded  the 
(Congregational  churches,  then  contributing 
somewhat  undependably,  to  sanction  his 
**  apportionment  system,"  allotting  to  each 
its  just  share  of  responsibility  for  supplying 
the  means  for  missionary  work  among  the 
seventy-five  million  people  who  constitute  the 
world-parish  of  the  Board  among  the  parishes 
of  the  co-operating  Boards  of  other  churches. 
With  keenness  for  efficient  management  he 


combined  a  statesmanlike  view  of  religious 
work. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Capen 's  first  annual  ad- 
dress was  "  Our  Missionary  Copartnership.'' 
In  view  of  impending  conflicts  in  the  Far  East, 
he  declared  for  "  the  closer  drawing  together 
of  America,  England,  and  Germany,  coun- 
tries representing  the  spirit  of  religious  free- 
dom." At  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Con- 
ference in  New  York,  a  few  months  earlier, 
he  had  said,  "  The  Saxon  and  the  Slav  are  to 
contend  for  the  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
put  a  missionary  wherever  he  can  block  the 
way  of  Russia."  'I'hese  high  qualities  were 
inspired  and  crowned  by  his  profound  con- 
viction that  **  what  we  all  need  more  than 
anything  else  is  a  deeper  spiritual  iifey 

Such  was  the  life  that  suddenly  closed  in 
full  career.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  had  gone  with  a  deputation  of 
the  Board  to  take  part  in  the  centennial  of 
its  mission  in  India  and  to  visit  its  missions 
in  China  and  Japan,  when  he  fell  asleep  at 
Shanghai.  The  honorary  degrees  which 
attested  the  public  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ices— A.M.  at  Dartmouth,  LL.D.  at  Oberlin 
and  Middlebury — were  never  more  worthily 
conferred. 

A   CHURCH    PBAGB 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  created  another  Peace 
Foundadon  by  an  investment  of  two  million 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  by 
the  churches  of  America  to  further  the  ends 
of  the  Peace  Movement.  This  foundation 
is  to  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  i'rustees, 
which  will  include  cardinals,  archbishops, 
bishops,  moderators,  rabbis,  public  men, 
authors,  and  others,  who  are  to  decide  how 
the  annual  income  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  spent. 

The  first  object  Mr.  Carnegie  has  in  mind 
is  to  unite  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
llnited  States,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
of  Teutonic  descent,  in  an  agreement  to  sub- 
mit future  disputes  to  arbitration.  Among 
the  instrumentalities  to  be  used  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  peac&  on  this  foundation  are  the 
placing  of  all  necessary  informadon  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  to  secure  sermons  on 
international  peace  and  the  calling  of  confer- 
ences among  the  clergy  of  the  different  na- 
tions, the  exchange  of  preachers  and  friendly 
visiting  between  nations,  and  in  all  other 
ways  to  unify  and  direct  the  influence  of  the 
Church  toward  securing  the  substitution  of 
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arbitration  for  war.  The  trustees  already 
named  include  Bishop  Greer  of  New  York, 
who  is  to  be  chairman,  Cardinal  Gibbons  of 
Baltimore,  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachu- 
setts, Bishops  Wilson  and  Hendricks  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  I)r,  Brown  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Dr. 
Clark  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers 
of  Yale  University,  President  Faunce  of 
Brown  University,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Mr. 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
Holt,  of  New  York  City,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  representing  various  religious 
communions. 

In  his  address  to  the  trustees  of  the  new 
foundation,  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  confidently 
believes  in  the  near  approach  of  universal 
peace,  declared  that  when  war  has  been 
abolished  the  income  of  the  foundation  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
The  endowment  is  to  be  called  the  Church 
Peace  Union  ;  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
urging  rulers  of  all  nations,  statesmen,  and 
people  in  all  civilized  lands  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  disastrous  effects  of 
war  and  to  substitute  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration. 

DR.    TAYLOR  AND 
VASSAR    COLLEGE 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  James  Monroe 
Taylor  from  the  presidency  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege completes  a  service  to  the  college  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  its  quality  and  its  material 
effectiveness.  Vassar  was  a  pioneer  among 
American  colleges  for  women ;  and,  although 
it  has  many  competitors,  it  still  holds  a  first 
place,  not  only  as  regards  its  teaching,  but  as 
regards  its  equipment.  The  problem  with 
which  it  has  had  to  deal  of  late  years  has 
been  a  surplusage  of  students.  The  small 
institution  of  which  Dr.  Taylor  took  charge 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  years  ago  has  now 
become  a  college  of  a  thousand  students, 
all  housed  on  the  campus ;  six  dormitories, 
a  recepl  ion-hall,  biological  and  chemical 
laboratories,  a  library,  chapel,  infirmary,  a 
gymnasium  and  students'  building,  have  been 
added  to  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
institution.  The  library,  which  had  twelve 
thousand  volumes,  now  houses  eighty  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  general  endowment  has 
grown  by  half  a  million.  The  advance  of 
standards  has  been  evidenced  bv  the  abolition 
of  a  preparatory  department,  the  raising  of 
the  qualifications  for  admission,  the  establish- 


ment of  twelve  new  chairs  in  the  faculty,  and 
a  general  invigoration  of  the  life  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  combined  in  an  uncommon 
way  the  qualities  essential  to  success  at  the 
head  of  a  woman's  college.  He  has  created 
an  atmosphere  of  moral  earnestness,  intel- 
lectual vigor,  and  freedom  from  all  forms  of 
sentimentalism.  He  retires  in  order  to  do 
other  work  ;  and  he  has  earned  the  opportu- 
nity which  he  has  long  craved  of  a  freer  hand 
for  such  work.  His  successor  has  not  been 
chosen  ;  but  the  affairs  of  the  College  are  to 
be  directed  by  a  committee  of  trustees  and 
faculty,  Professor  Herbert  E.  Mills  acting  as 
chairman. 

COMPETITION    IN 
WELLDOING 

One  result  of  the  public  interest  in  the 
remarkable  profit-sharing  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  described  in  The 
Outlook  recently  has  been  the  recognition 
of  the  large  number  of  other  profit-sharing 
or  welfare  plans  already  in  action.  We  hear 
so  much  of  the  rapacity  and  cold-bloodedness 
of  large  corporations  that  it  is  most  agree- 
able to  read  this  kind  of  news. 

For  instance,  we  find  that  several  large  cor- 
porations have  recently  been  competing  for 
prizes  awarded  for  what  may  be  called 
industrial  humaneness.  An  incorrect  and 
rather  absurd  statement  in  a  Boston  paper 
that  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  had 
recenUy  received  a  Nobel  Prize  for  having 
been  the  year's  most  prominent  exponent  of 
care-taking  and  welfare  work  for  its  em- 
ployees led  The  Outlook  to  ascertain  the 
real  fact,  which  is  that  precisely  such  a  prize 
has  been  awarded  to  the  New  York  I'ele- 
phone  Company,  not,  of  course,  under  the 
Nobel  foundation,  but  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Safety  and  Sanitation  held  in 
New  York  last  month.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Company  received  two  medals  in  recognition 
of  this  kind  of  work,  while  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  received  the  Harriman 
Memorial  medal  as  the  American  railway 
**  most  successful  in  protecting  the  lives  and 
health  of  its  employees  and  the  public." 
Forty-two  corporations  we  are  told,  com- 
peted for  this  distinction.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Seaman  medal  for  progress  in  the  pro- 
tection of  occupational  diseases  went  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  All  these 
companies  and  many  others  are  evidently 
vying  with  one  another  not  only  for  prizr 
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but  for  results.  The  New  York  Telephone 
Company's  exhibit,  for  instance,  is  described 
as  elaborate  and  unique,  and  included  a  tele- 
phone switchboard  in  actual  operation  and  a 
reproduction  of  a  typical  operators*  sitting- 
room.  We  note  also  that  the  company  has 
just  adopted  in  New  York  City  a  plan  for 
making  additional  payments  to  operators 
who  remain  in  service  for  two  years  or  more, 
and  has  reduced  the  working  day  from  nine 
to  eight  hours,  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  wage  scale. 

.Ml  this  is,  of  course,  largely  intelligent 
self-interest,  but  ver)-  much  of  it  is  also  gen- 
erous and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
workers'  faithfulness  and  their  needs.  The 
New  York  Telephone  Company,  for  in- 
stance, argues  that  the  public  it  serves  must 
have  the  highest  possible  grade  of  telephone 
service,  and  that  therefore  the  standard  of 
efficiency  of  the  operating  force  must  be  kept 
at  the  best  possible  pqint.  Its  liberal  treat- 
ment attracts  such  operators :  the  public 
benefits  ;  and  the  telephone  service  in  New- 
York  City  is  the  best  in  the  world.  But  no 
one  can  read  the  little  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  company,  which  gives  true  stories  about 
the  intelligence  and  heroism  of  **  the  girl  at 
the  switchboard,"  or  read  the  description  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
operators  in  another  pamphlet,  without  see- 
ing that  not  merely  self-interest  but  friendliness 
and  sympathy  are  involved  in  the  company's 
welfare  work.  Intelligent  altruism  may  be, 
and  evidently  in  very  many  cases  is,  combined 
with  human  friendliness  and  helpfulness. 

A    FOOLHARDY 
PROJECT 

Common  sense  is  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Orville  Wright's  opinion  that  to  attempt  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  an  aeroplane  at  this  stage 
of  the  development  of  air-flying  would  be 
both  f(M)lhardy  and  impracticable.  Remem- 
bering the  narrow  escape  from  death  of  the 
reckless  ex[)erimenters  who  a  few  years  ago 
started  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  great  dirigi- 
ble balloon,  and  remembering  also  that  the 
present  plan,  even  if  successful,  would  not 
add  to  the  world's  knowledge  or  to  the  sci- 
ence of  aviation,  but  would  simply  make  a 
*'  record  *'  and  exploit  a  newspaper,  one  hopes 
that  the  advice  (»f  Mr.  Wright,  whose  influence 
in  aviation  has  al\va\s  been  sound,  will  pre- 
vail. It  the  Wright  stabilizer  proves  to  be 
"hat  is  hoped,  it  will  be  of  more  value  than 
.'  number  of  daring,  death-defying  feats. 


He  declares  that  greater  stabilit>'  and  perfec- 
tion in  the  aeroplane  are  prerequisites  to  a 
trans-ocean  flight  and  that  no  engine  now 
built  could  stand  the  strain  of  such  a  journey. 

Nevertheless,  there  have  already  been  en- 
tries made  to  compete  for  the  $50,000  prize  of 
Lord  Northcliffe  (of  the  London  '*  Mail  ")  for 
the  first  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  to  be  made 
next  summer  and  in  seventy-- two  hours.  The 
route  proposed  from  this  side  would  be  via 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Glenn  H. 
Curtiss  is  building  a  machine  for  Mr.  Rodman 
Wanamaker  for  the  purpose,  and  this  entry 
will  represent  the  Aero  Club  of  America. 

Another  and  rather  visionarj'  long-distance 
aero  project  is  for  a  flight  around  the 
world  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the 
Panama  Exposition  of  1915. 

LOST    LOCOMOTIVES 

A  recent  notice  in  the  "  Daily  Mail,"  of 
London,  indicates  that  when  the  Southeastern 
and  Chatham  Railway  completed  its  annual 
stock-taking  it  found  that  two  locomotives 
were  missing.  Diligent  inquiry'  discovered 
one  of  these — the  article  does  not  state 
where — but  no  trace  of  the  other  has  been 
found.  Commenting  on  this  fact  in  the  pap)er, 
a  railway  officer  says  that  another  prominent 
British  railway,  some  years  ago,  absolutely 
lost  six  locomotives,  and  that  its  inventory' 
reported  as  missing,  in  addition,  two  hundred 
goods  wagons  and  fifty-  passenger  coaches. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  from  time  to 
time  of  ships  reported  missing,  no  trace  of 
them  being  found  afterwards,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  many  of  us  had  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  engines  or  railway  cars  on 
land,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  the  experience 
of  the  English  is  not  without  parallel  in  this 
country!  Any  one  who  is  watching  a  freight 
train  pass,  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  the 
checking  system  at  all  junction  points,  might 
wonder  how  cars  ever  got  back  *'  home 
again,"  for  the  average  freight  train  is  made 
up  of  units  from  railways  often  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  coal 
trains,  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are 
more  cars  belonging  to  other  systems  than  to 
the  one  on  which  the  train  may  be  traveling. 

It  would  seem  that  it  should  be  easy  to 
find  a  lost  locomotive,  but  freight  cars  and 
their  contents  frequently  disappear  myste- 
riously. Some  years  ago,  at  Nelson,  British 
Columbia,  there  was  an  attempt  to  recover  a 
freight  car  sunk  just  off  the  dock.  If  the 
railway  company  had  ever  missed  it,  there 
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was  no  record  of  it  at  Nelson,  but  there 
it  was,  discovered  by  accident  under  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  water.  The  only  expla- 
nation that  the  local  agents  could  make  was 
that  some  careless  switching  engineer  had 
bumped  the  car  off  the  dock  and  had  failed 
to  report  its  loss. 

The  contents  of  freight  cars  frequently 
disappear  equally  mysteriously.  Some  years 
ago  a  valuable  consignment  of  ore  from  a 
Canadian  mine  was  sent  to  New  York  for 
delivery  to  a  local  smelter.  The  ore  did  not 
arrive,  and  the  usual  *'  tracers  "  sent  out  from 
both  ends  failed  to  find  the  missing  ship- 
ment. Months  afterward  this  was  discovered. 
Through  some  oversight  the  papers  were 
missing  when  the  freight  train  drew  into  the 
New  York  terminal,  and  the  car  was  shunted 
to  a  side-track  to  await  information.  It 
happened  that  this  track  was  one  where 
car-loads  of  cinders  from  the  roundhouse 
were  accumulated.  When  these  cars  were 
ready,  a  switch  engine  coupled  them  all  and 
took  them  to  fill  in  a  swamp.  They  took 
along  also  the  car  of  ore,  which  was  dumped 
with  the  cinders  into  the  mud.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  few  pieces  of  rich  silver  ore 
among  the  ashes  attracted  the  attention  of 
track' walkers  or  others,  and  led  to  inquiry. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  rescue  the  ore, 
and  the  railway  company  had  to  pay  the 
shippers  for  its  estimated  value. 

ANOTHER    SHAW    PLAY 

Those  people  who  insist  on  finding  a  moral 
in  everything  that  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
writes  will  have  a  very  pretty  problem  pre- 
sented to  them  by  "  The  Philanderer,"  which 
is  now  being  played  to  large  audiences  in 
the  delightful  Little  Theater  in  New  York 
City.  As  an  exposition  of  a  philosophy  of 
life  no  play  could  be  more  baffling  1  Only 
the  most  devout  devotee  of  the  Shaw  cult 
would  even  suspect  a  moral  significance.  So 
far  as  any  ethical  lesson  is  concerned,  the 
play  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  it  is 
simply  a  very  entertaining  and  audacious 
piece  of  fun- making  by  a  very  entertaining 
and  audacious  writer  in  whose  mind  there  is 
reverence  for  nothing  in  heaven  above  nor 
in  the  earth  beneath  nor  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  '*  The  Philanderer  "  is  a  gentle- 
man who  is  always  more  or  less  in  love  with 
himself,  but  who  fancies  himself  in  love  with 
persons  of  the  other  sex.  In  his  most  ardent 
moments,  however,  he  never  forgets  himself. 
He  is  the  object  of  his  own  idolatry  and  he 


e.xpects  the  idolatry  of  the  women  whom  he 
honors  with  his  paradoxical  attention. 

In  the  course  of  the  play  nearly  every 
modem  movement  or  fad  receives  a  succession 
of  blows,  especially  that  of  the  New  Woman, 
who  supplies,  perhaps,  the  central  motive  and 
is  the  most  conspicuous  target  in  the  play. 
She  is  assailed  from  all  quarters.  The  most 
entertaining  scene  is  in  a  club  in  London, 
frequented  by  both  men  and  women,  in 
which  the  men  find  themselves  reduced  to 
great  discomfort  by  the  fumes  of  cigarette 
smoke  blown  by  the  women. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  almost  invariably  entertaining, 
and  this  play  has  the  advantage  of  being 
piquant  and  ?t  the  same  time  free  from  sex- 
obsession.  It  furnishes  innocuous  entertain- 
ment for  man,  but  not  for  beast. 

"POTASH    AND    PERLMUTTER" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  plays  now 
on  the  stage  is  "  Potash  and  Perlmutter  "  as 
it  is  performed  at  the  Cohan  Theater  in  New 
York  City.  It  might  be  supposed  that  an 
attempt  amusingly  to  represent  the  careers 
of  Hebrew  clothing-makers  could  hardly  be 
successful  without  giving  offense  to  many 
Jews.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  at 
all  events,  their  reception  of  this  play  has 
been  indulgent  and  even  enthusiastic. 
This  is  doubdess  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
play  develops  the  finer  fiber  of  the  He- 
brew nature.  Taking  it  as  it  appears  in 
an  East  Side  garment  factor>\  the  drama 
realistically  exhibits  to  us  the  various  factors 
which  must  make  the  success  of  such  an 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprise.  The 
progress  of  the  story  brings  out  elemental 
qualities  not  foreign  to  any  race  or  people, 
and  these  are  accentuated  so  emphatically 
that  long  before  the  play  ends  the  audience 
is  as  much  impressed  by  the  genuine  good- 
ness and  altruism  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
varying  incidents  as  it  had  been  at  first  by  the 
merely  amusing  or  picturesque  characteristics 
of  those  incidents. 

As  a  bit  of  dramatic  construction  the  play 
is  also  admirable.  It  is  so  clever  that  it 
may  be  enjoyed  both  on  account  of  its  tech- 
nical merit  and  on  account  of  its  delineation 
of  a  certain  side  of  life  not  always  appreciated 
by  the  ordinary  theater-goer  or  the  man-in- 
the-street.  The  play  affords  many  an  occa- 
sion for  a  hearty  laugh.  It  will  also  do  good 
because  it  will  make  audiences  realize  that 
there  is,  after  all,  more  goodness  and  more 
genuineness  in  the  world  than  they  may  think. 
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THE  CANAL  TOLLS 

J  f  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  widespread 
newspaper  reports,  the  President  is  quietly 
using  his  influence  with  the  members  of  Con- 
j^ress  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  passed 
by  the  last  Congress  exempting  coastwise  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  from 
the  payment  of  (Janal  tolls.  The  Democratic 
platform  of  1912  declared  in  favor  of  the 
exemption.  How  far  a  party  is  bound  to 
carry  out  when  it  gets  into  power  the  policies 
which  it  defined  in  its  platform  when  it  was 
seeking  power  is  not  a  question  altogether 
easy  to  answer.  In  general  we  agree  with 
the  claim  of  the  Progressive  party  two  years 
ago  that  a  platform  should  be  a  programme. 
It  has  been  the  bane  of  American  politics 
that  parties  have  been  accustomed,  in  order 
to  get  votes,  to  profess  policies  which  they  had 
no  sincere  intention  of  carrjing  out  after  the 
votes  were  obtained.  Yet  if  the  party  leaders, 
after  fx)wer  has  been  given  to  them,  honestly 
change  their  minds  and  conclude  that  the 
policy  which  they  had  proposed  will  be  injuri- 
ous, not  beneficial,  to  the  country,  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  l)ound  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency to  inflict  on  the  countiy  the  injury 
which  consistent  adherence  to  that  platform 
would  involve.  The  Republican  party  in 
1860  declared  its  opposition  to  interference 
with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  yet  two 
years  after  Mr.  Una)ln's  election  an  emanci- 
IKition  proclamation  was  issued  which  did 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States. 

Hut  when  a  party  has  pledged  itself  to  a 
lH>lioy  and  its  leaders  for  any  reason  conclude 
that  it  is  inoxpeilient  to  carry  that  j>olicy  out, 
they  are  bound  in  honor  to  state  to  the  coun- 
try o|>enly  and  frankly  the  reasons  which 
ha\e  led  them  to  change.  If  President 
Wilson  thinks  that  the  law  exempting  a>ast- 
uiso  vessels  from  the  Canal  tolls  ought  to  be 
rcpo*iIed,  we  hojx'  that  he  will  say  so  in  a 
sfxvial  Mess.ii^e  to  C\>ngress.  and  in  that 
Message  will  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  iVmiK^iatic  party  has  pledged  itself  to 
nuunt.un  ihat  jvuicy  oi  exemntivni.  and  frankly 
si.ite  loC'onijress  anvi  the  o>untr\-  tlie  reasons 
why.  ui  hss  itidi:mo:u>  that  ^hmIcv  of  exeniiv 
tu>n  sluHiid  p.ot  in*  cx^umued.  Lot  u^  know 
wlu'lher  he  ihink^oirvurnsianvvs  h.we  ohaniitni 
so  .IS  to  nuke  iMcxixvlient  now  a  jx^licy  whioh 
Sivnuxi  exiHHiien:  a  year  and  a  h.r.f  aijo,  or 
whether  tuithcr  study  of  the  question  has  k\l 
1m ;n  to  c^av.s^e  his  mind  anvl  to  dosiie  to 
cnarije    the    mind    ot    i;.s    yvutx    assvKiates, 


There  is  nothing  discreditable  in  such  a 
change  provided  it  is  made  openly  and  the 
reasons  for  it  are  frankly  stated. 

As  at  present'  advised,  The  Outlook  sees 
no  reason  to  change  its  mind  on  this  subject, 
and  we  here  restate  the  conclusions  which  we 
have  heretofore  stated  without  now  taking  the 
time  and  space  to  restate  the  reasons  which 
have  led  us  to  those  conclusions.  Those 
conclusions  may  be  summarized  briefly,  as 
follows : 

1.  Under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty, 
which  superseded  the  previous  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treat>%  we  betieve  that  America  has 
a  right  to  exempt  coastwise  vessels  from 
tolls  in  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

2.  Whether  it  has  such  right,  however,  is 
a  debatable  quesdon.  The  statesmen  of 
(ireat  Britain  seem  generally  to  be  agreed 
that  it  has  not.  Able  lawyers  in  this  coun- 
try are  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  question ; 
some  maintain  our  right,  some  deny  it. 
There  are  three  methods  of  settling  the 
question  thus  raised.  W^e  may  either  waive 
the  right  and  repeal  the  exemption,  or 
we  may  agree  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  or  we  may  refuse  to  con- 
sider it  an  open  quesdon  and  insist  upon  our 
right  regardless  of  Great  Britain's  protests. 

3.  Under  the  general  Arbitration  Treaty 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  it 
was  provided  that  *'  differences  which  may 
arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  trearies  existing  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  and  which  it  may  not 
have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacj% 
shall  be  referred  to  the  permanent  court  of 
arbitration  ;'*  but  this  agreement  was  sub- 
ject to  certain  specified  exceptions.  Is  the 
United  States  under  obligatbn  to  submit  the 
question  of  Canal  tolls  to  arbitration  because 
of  this  Arbitration  Treat)-  with  Great  Britain  ? 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  President  when  the 
Arbitratit>n  Treaty  was  negotiated,  and  Mr. 
Rix>t,  who,  as  Secretar\'  of  State,  negotiated 
the  treaty,  both  hold  that  the  United  States 
is  honorably  bound  by  the  treaty  to  arbitrate 
the  Canal  tolls  question,  unless  the  question 
can  be  -sealed  in  some  other  way  satisfactory 
to  Ixnh  Powers.  Whatever  our  individual 
opiniv>n  mii»ht  have  been  upon  this  subject,  it 
apixnirs  to  us  dear  that  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  are  Unind  by  the  judgment  of 
their  agents  who  negotiated  the  Arbitration 
Treat) .  They  cannot  honorably  go  back  of 
the  interpretation  w huh  their  own  represcnta- 
tnes  i^ave  to  this  contract  between  Aroehca 
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and  Great  Britain.  For  this  reason  we  think 
that  the  question  of  Canal  tolls  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  The  Hague,  if  Great  Britain  desires 
such  submission,  unless  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  waive  its  right  and  thus  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  an  international  lawsuit. 

4.  In  an  editorial  in  The  Outlook  for  Jan- 
uary 18, 1913,  we  declared  our  opinion  that  "  it 
would  be  more  consonant  with  our  dignity, 
and  more  conducive  to  the  peaceful  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
for  Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  for  the 
free  passage  of  coastwise  vessels  through 
the  CanaU  than  to  wait  for  the  always  uncer- 
tain results  of  an  international  lawsuit."  We 
are  still  of  that  opinion,  provided  Congress, 
in  repealing  the  exemption  law,  states  ex- 
plicitly that  it  does  so,  not  because  it  doubts 
our  right  to  exempt  our  coastwise  vessels 
from  the  tolls,  but  because  we  choose  to 
waive  that  right  as  an  act  of  friendly  courtesy 
to  our  kin  across  the  sea. 

Congress  ought  to  provide  either  for  the 
arbitration  of  this  question  by  the  Hague 
Tribunal  or  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  without 
arbitration ;  but  if  it  pursues  the  latter  course, 
it  ought  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
repeal  is  enacted  purely  as  an  act  of  friendly 
consideration  for  Great  Britain,  not  at  all 
because  the  United  States  doubts  both  its  moral 
and  legal  right  to  maintain  the  exemption. 


IRISH    HOME    RULE 

The  session  of  the  British  Parliament 
which  opened  last  week  is  likely  to  be  his- 
toric. It  should  see  the  triumphant  conclu- 
sion of  the  thirty  years'  struggle  of  the 
English  Liberal  party  to  give  some  kind  of 
self-government  to  Ireland. 

What  is  meant  by  self-government  for  Ire- 
land ?  Is  it  the  kind  of  government  desired 
by  three-quarters  of  Ireland  and  not  de- 
sired by  the  other  quarter  ? 

The  Radicals  say  yes.  Under  their  in- 
fluence, a  Home  Rule  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1886.  Another 
was  passed  in  1893.  Another  was  passed 
by  the  present  Liberal  Ciovernment.  It  is 
about  automatically  to  become  law  because, 
if  now  presented  for  the  third  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  adopted,  it  should 
receive  the  royal  assent  with  or  without  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  represents  what  seems 
to  us  the  most  intelligent  effort  yet  made  by 


the  Liberals  towards  a  solution  of  the  Irish 
question  as  desired  by  the  Irish  majority. 
But,  good  as  it  is,  the  bill  does  not  .satisfy 
those  who  live  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Un- 
like the  inhabitants  of  the  center  and  south 
of  the  island,  those  of  the  north  are  not 
agriculturists  and  Roman  Catholics ;  they 
are  industrialists  and  Protestants.  And,  what 
is  more,  they  cling  with  tenacity  to  their 
union  with  Great  Britain.  They  declare  that 
they  do  not  want  Home  Rule  for 'Ireland  in 
a  government  in  which  they  will  be  in  a  hope- 
less minority.  Let  the  Home  Rule  Bill  pass 
if  it  must,  they  say,  but  let  it  exclude  us. 
This  attitude  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Mackay 
in  his  article  on  page  415. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  Parlia- 
ment met  last  week  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  Unionists. should  have  challenged  the 
Radicals  to  exclude  Ulster,  the  northern  of 
the  four  Irish  counties,  from  the  application 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  or  else  to  submit 
Home  Rule  to  a  vote  of  the  country.  Other- 
wise, warned  the  Unionists,  there  are  a 
hundred  thousand  men  training  in  lister, 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  resisting 
the.  new  law.  The  Government  would  have 
to  put  it  into  effect  by  the  use  of  Bridsh  bul- 
lets and  bavonets. 

In  this  challenge  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Conservative  party  (recruited,  as  it 
long  has  been,  by  the  Liberal  l^nionists.  and 
thus  forming  one  political  whole  as  opposed 
to  Irish  Home  Rule)  does  not  care  so  much 
about  the  cause  of  Ulster  as  it  does  about 
the  use  of  Home  Rule  as  a  means  to  drive 
the  Liberals  from  power.  In  the  recent 
words  of  a  Conservative  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Ulster  row  gave  to  his  party  *'  a 
winner."  On  the  other  side  the  Liberals 
have  passed  a  bill  which  is  about  to  become 
a  law.  *'  If  vou  do  not  amend  the  law." 
warn  their  political  opponents,  *'  we  propose 
to  defeat  your  legislation,  not  in  Parliament, 
but  outside.  And  we  propose  to  defeat  it  in 
one  of  two  ways.  We  will  force  you  to 
dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  people 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  our  Constitution,  or 
\f)U  may  expect  civil  war." 

Is  there  not  a  third  course  ?  We  believe 
there  is.  Manv  Conservatives  and  not  a 
few  Liberals  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 
underlying  cause  to  be  promoted  is  not 
that  of  Ulster  any  more  than  it  is  that  of 
Wales ;  that  the  thing  to  be  sought  for  is  not 
merely  Irish  Home  Rule  but  local  self-gov- 
ernments for  local  affairs  with  an  Imperial 
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government  for  Imperial  affairs ;  and  that 
to  define  the  limits  of  such  governments 
racial,  religious,  economic,  and  social  forces 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  this 
view,  with  which  The  Outlook  sympathizes, 
the  real  matter  at  issue  is  to  provide  proper 
local  self-governments  for  each  of  these  social 
units — one  such  unit  being  Ulster,  and  an- 
other the  rest  of  Ireland,  another  such  unit 
being  Wales,  another  Scotland,  another  even 
Lancashire,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  England.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note 
that  Mr.  Churchill  and  other  supporters  of 
the  present  Cabinet  have  been  emphatic  in 
espousing  such  a  plan. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Asquith  himself  had  this  plan 
in  mind  when  he  said,  as  he  did  at  the  close 
of  the  debate  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
"As  far  as  I  and  my  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned we  will  not  close  any  avenue,  how- 
ever unpromising  the  entrance  thereto  may 
appear,  which  directly  or  indirectly  holds 
out  any  hope  of  leading  to  concord  and  a 
settlement." 

The  traditional  ability  of  English  statesmen 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  compromise  should 
not  fail  them  at  this  juncture.  The  alterna- 
tive— civil  war — is  unthinkable. 


THE    NEEDS    OF   THE  ARMY 

A  bank  is  not  a  great  big  strong  box  in 
which  money  is  locked  up  ready  for  instant 
use ;  it  is  an  institution  which  keeps  at  hand 
only  enough  of  its  resources  to  satisfy  the 
probable  demands  of  its  customers,  while  the 
rest  of  its  resources  are  utilized  in  some  pro- 
ductive business. 

The  United  States  army  is  like  this  money 
in  the  bank.  As  a  non-military  Nation  we 
wish  to  keep  as  much  human  currency  in  cir- 
culation as  possible.  *  We  desire  a  standing 
army  only  large  enough  to  discourage  a  run  on 
the  bank  at  the  time  of  an  international  panic. 
With  this  principle  of  procedure  not  only  our 
civilian  but  our  military  authorities  are  in 
hearty  accord. 

Nevertheless,  in  accepting  this  comparison 
between  our  army  and  money  in  the  bank  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  most  impor- 
tant part.  While  every  bank,  it  is  tme,  keeps 
only  a  small  part  of  its  resources  within  its 
vaults,  the  bank  which  did  not  lot)k  to  its 
reserves  would  last  just  about  long  enough 
to  fail. 

Ithin  certain  limits,  it  is   perhaps  fair  to 


compare  our  present  military  establishment 
to  such  a  bank.  We  have  indeed  a  highly 
efficient  army,  handicapped,  it  is  true,  by 
political  interests,  which  have  scattered  its 
comp>onent  parts  at  small  posts  throughout  the 
country.  We  have,  moreover,  an  organized 
militia,  which,  under  enlightened  leadership,  is 
advancingsteadily  in  efficiency  and  equipment 
Yet  of  reserve  troops  we  have  practically 
none  at  all.  In  this  respect,  with  the  excep>- 
tion  of  troubled  Mexico,  we  stand  alone  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

If  war  should  come  to-morrow,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  fill  out  our  skeleton  army  and 
our  skeleton  militia  regiments  to  a  very  large 
extent  with  untrained  men.  Instead  of  our 
present  practice  of  encouraging  long  enlist- 
ment and  of  dropping  from  the  rolls  the 
soldier  whose  term  of  service  has  expired, 
the  ideal  we  should  set  before  us  is  the 
graduation  of  as  many  men  as  are  possible 
each  year  from  the  army  into  civilian  life. 
These  men  should  be  kept  up>on  the  rolls  of 
the  army  under  nominr.i  pay  as  a  reserve 
force  ready  to  answer  the  instant  call  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  reserve  of  trained 
men  should  be  sufficient  at  least  to  bring  the 
regular  army  immediately  to  full  statutory 
strength  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
and  to  replace  the  probable  losses  in  the 
first  three  months  of  any  war.  When  it 
is  realized  that  we  could  maintain  approxi- 
mately ten  men  in  such  a  reserve  for  what  it 
costs  to  keep  one  man  with  the  colors,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  advocating  such  a  programme 
the  General  Staff  of  the  army  is  working  for 
economy  as  well  as  for  military  efficiency. 
Men  in  the  reserve,  once  they  are  trained  and 
returned  to  civil  life,  become  self-sustaining 
wage-earners,  adding  to  the  material  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  General  Staff  has  prepared 
and  sent  to  Congress  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  reserve. 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture 
from  raw  civilian  material  an  army  to  satisfy 
instant  need,  just  so  is  it  impossible  to  martu- 
facture  at  a  moment's  notice  the  supplies  and 
the  equipment  without  which  these  men  might 
better  not  have  been  called  to  the  colors. 
Perhaps  the  most  pressing  need  for  reserve 
materiel,  as  General  Leonard  Wood  pointed 
out  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  is  for  the  prompt  provision  by  Con- 
gress of  the  remaining  field  artillery  g^ns 
which  the  army  regards  as  necessary,  and  for 
ammunition  enough  both  for  the  guns  which 
we  now  possess  and  those  which  are  in  process 
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of  manufacture.  With  this  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  The  Outlook  is  in  hearty 
sympathy. 

Still  another  need  of  our  army  is  legisla- 
tion, such  as  has  already  been  worked  out  for 
the  navy,  to  eliminate  the  unfit  officer  and  to 
stimulate  the  efficient  officer  to  continued 
effort  through  establishing  a  condition  under 
which  progress  in  rank  and  command  will 
have  a  close  relationship  with  capacity,  fit- 
ness, and  accomplishment.  Promotion  by 
seniority  alone  kills  ambition. 

Another  step  which  has  been  taken  with  a 
view  to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  our  military 
establishment  and  a  closer  union  between  the 
organized  militia  in  the  several  States  and  the 
regular  army  is  the  introduction  into  Congress 
of  a  Militia  Pay  Bill.  This  bill  provides  that 
the  personnel  of  the  State  militia  shall  receive 
direct  payment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Many  believe  that  there  are  such 
grave  possibilities  for  abuse  in  this  bill  that 
it  should  not  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  our 
National  policy  of  defense  without  long  and 
exhaustive  discussion.  The  chief  argument 
advanced  against  this  bill  is  that  it  is  the  first 
step  towards  building  up  a  military  party  in 
the  United  States,  and  towards  a  repetition 
of  the  scandals  attendant  upon  our  present 
pension  system.  The  General  Staff  of  the 
army  is  in  favor  of  such  a  bill,  provided  that 
the  militia  receiving  Federal  pay  be  made 
surely  and  promptly  available  when  required 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  no  direct 
Federal  pay  be  given  the  militia  unless  the  law 
which  authorizes  such  payment  prescribes  as 
a  requisite  for  its  receipt  that  the  militia  shall 
have  fully  reached  the  standards  fixed  by  the 
War  Department.  Certainly  if  our  State 
militiamen  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government — and  under  present  conditions 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  inauguration 
of  such  a  system — they  should  be  forced  to 
conform  in  every  particular  to  the  demands 
of  the  regular  army. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 

MEXICO 

By  raising  the  embargo  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  arms  into  Mexico,  President  \Vilson 
has  done  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  policy 
of  **  watchful  waiting.''  He  has  not  taken 
any  aggressive  step ;  he  has  simply  removed 
a  barrier,  'i'he  raising  of  the  embargo  is  not 
an  act  of  intervention.     Indeed,  if  there  was 


anything  approaching  intervention,  it  was  in 
erecting,  not  in  removing,  that  barrier. 

In  allowing  the  transp)ortation  of  arms  into 
Mexico  for  the  use  of  the  revolutionists  as 
well  as  for  the  forces  of  Huerta,  President 
Wilson  has,  however,  not  done  anything,  has 
not  professed  to  do  anything,  to  meet  Ameri- 
can responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  Mexico. 
Indeed,  if  the  raising  of  the  embargo  has  had 
any  effect  on  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  increased  rather  than  diminished 
it ;  for  the  more  arms  there  are  the  more 
fighting  there  will  be,  and  the  more  fighting 
there  is  the  more  danger  to  foreign  lives 
and  foreign  property,  and  therefore  the  more 
acute  will  become  the  question  how  the 
United  States  Government  is  to  answer  to  its 
own  people  and  to  other  governments  for  the 
safety  of  those  whom  it  is  bound  to  protect. 

This  question  exists  because  the  United 
States,  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has  let 
European  powers  know  that  any  attempt  to 
extend  their  control  over  territory  in  this 
hemisphere  will  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly 
act.  Consequently,  these  powers  cannot 
really  take  effective  measures  for  protecting 
their  own  citizens  or  subjects.  The  moral 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  itself  to 
protect  those  citizens  and  subjects  to  whom 
is  denied  the  protection  of  their  own  govern- 
ments is  plain. 

There  is  one  simple  method  of  getting  rid. 
of  this  question.  That  is,  by  abandoning 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  by  notifying  all 
Americans  in  Mexico  that  thev  need  no 
longer  look  to  their  own  Government  for 
protection.  This  would  have  been  a  con- 
sistent policy,  if  it  had  been  adopted.  It  has 
not  been  adopted,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
that  it  will  be. 

The  alternative  to  non-action  ought  not  to 
be  hesitation  or  vacillation,  but  vigorous  and 
positive  action.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  armed  intervention.  We  believe  that 
armed  intervention,  in  fact,  is  invited  by 
hesitation,  and  is  most  surely  avoided  by 
action  that  is  positive  and  vigorous. 

We  wish  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  communicate  with  the  (xovernments  of 
the  three  great  republics  of  South  America — 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile — and  invite  them 
to  advise  with  us  as  to  what  course  should  be 
pursued  for  securing,  not  only  peace,  but 
also  justice,  in  Mexico.  Even  if  those  coun- 
tries should  decline  to  participate  in  any 
joint  action  in  Mexico,  they  would,  we   are 
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sure,  gladly  give  us  their  counsel,  and  assure 
us  their  support  in  any  action  which  we 
might  undertake  in  consequence  of  their 
advice.  It  is  time  that  these  stable  republics 
of  South  America  should  be  dissociated  in 
our  minds  and  in  the  minds  of  the  world 
from  the  more  turbulent  countries  of  South 


and  Central  America.  By  taking  them  into 
our  counsels  on  the  matter  of  Mexico,  we 
should  serve  the  double  purp>ose  of  impress- 
ing upK)n  Mexico  our  firm  determination  to 
meet  our  responsibility  in  that  country  and 
of  making  use  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a 
doctrine  of  Pan-American  friendship. 


A    PARABLE 


A  WAS  the  owner,  of  a  large  estate,  the 
produce  of  which  found  its  way  to 
market,  as  did  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing^ farms,  by  a  circuitous  road  that  skirted 
a  swampy  tract  lying  between  them  and  the 
railway  station.  He  also  owned  woodland 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  swamp  which  sup- 
plied him  with  fuel  and  timber  used  on  his 
own  premises,  this  traffic  being  subject  to  the 
same  inconvenience  of  transport. 

For  a  long  time  the  building  of  a  road 
across  this  tract,  which  was  held  by  an  ineffi- 
cient owner,  was  deemed  impracticable.  Not- 
withstanding, F,  an  enterprising  neighbor, 
finally  bought  the  right  of  way  and  began  the 
work,  but  abandoned  it  as  too  costly  and 
difficult.  Then  A  purchased  the  right  and 
paid  for  the  work  already  done,  with  the 
purpose  to  complete  it  himself. 

At  this  juncture  B,  the  largest  proprietor 
in  all  that  region,  who  also  represented  the 
interests  of  the  other  farmers,  rivals  of  A  in 
the  markets  reached  by  the  railway,  de- 
manded that  they  all  should  have  equal 
rights  with  A  in  the  shorter  access  to  the 
railway.  He  also  presented"  a  claim,  which 
A  acknowledged,  to  share  in  the  building  of 
the  road,  but  renounced  it  on  condition  that 
none  of  the  farmers  should  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  use  of  it  or  in  the  cost  of  its 
maintenance. 

When  A  had  completed  the  road,  at 
immense  expense,  he  formulated  a  plan 
for  meeting  these  costs  by  tolls.  He  pro- 
posed to  lay  this  tax,  in  equal  measure,  upon 
all  who  should  use  this  shorter  way  to  market 
as  their  just  contribution  to  a  work  from 
which  they  were  to  receive  great  advantage 
with  himself,  but  without  further  risk  or 
expense  to  them.  He  had  disbursed  sums 
so  large  that  the  mere  interest  on  them  coul  d 
not  be  paid  from  tolls  for  a  long  period,  if 
ever ;  but  it  was  not  his  purpose  or  expecta- 
*'on  to  get  his  money  back  by  this  means, 
would  be  content  with  his  large  share  in 


the  improved  facilities  in  reaching  market. 
He  did  not  imagine  that  he  was  bound,  in 
order  to  be  impartial,  when  supplying  him- 
self with  timber  and  fuel  from  his  own  farm 
beyond  the  swamp,  to  pay  for  the  use  of  his 
own  road  in  addition  to  the  burden  he  had 
already  assumed.  For  in  no  sense  was  he 
his  neighbor's  rival  in  this  domestic  traffic. 

But  when  B  heard  of  this  plan  he  pro- 
tested that  it  involved  unfair  discrimination 
and  the  breaking  of  a  solemn  pledge.  A 
should  keep  his  word  at  whatever  cost  to 
himself;  all  who  should  use  the  road  for 
whatever  purpose  must  pay  for  the  use  of  it. 

A  replied  that  his  advantage  in  using  the 
road  without  payment,  for  domestic  purp>oses 
within  his  own  territory,  was  more  apparent 
than  real ;  in  fact,  no  advantage  whatever  over 
the  others,  since  he  did  not  exempt  from  toll 
his  own  carriage  of  produce  to  and  from  the 
railway,  only  that  from  one  part  of  his  estate 
to  another.  Such  carriage  was  simply  for 
the  improvement  of  his  farm  and  exclusively 
his  own  affair.  It  did  not  affect  their  common 
rivalry  in  the  market.  Moreover,  his  exemp)- 
tion  was  more  than  offset  by  his  sacrifices  in 
building  the  road,  and  they  could  not  say  that 
the  tolls  propKjsed  were  excessive.  Nor  was 
he  bound  in  honor  to  accept  their  interpreta- 
tion of  his  promise  of  "  impartial  treatment." 

They  then  proposed  arbitration.  After 
great  difficulty  in  finding  a  disinterested 
judge  of  the  situation,  all  parties  agreed  to 
consult  n,  an  old  farmer  who  lived  in  a 
remote  district.     His  verdict  was  as  follows  : 

*'  B's  claim  is  founded  on  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  agreement,  but  is  con- 
trary to  its  spirit  and  intention,  and  is  there- 
fore a  perversion  of  justice.  You  farmers 
are  not  handicapped  in  your  rivalry  with  A, 
and  have  no  grievance  on  that  score.  You 
cannot  complain  if  he  uses  the  road  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  for  they  do  not  concern  you, 
even  indirectly ;  no  more  than  would  his  pay- 
ment of  high  or  low  wages  to  his  employees. 
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You  do  not  claim  that  the  tolls  are  excessive, 
and  you  should  remember  that,  counting  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  road,  he  already 
bears  the  largest  -share  of  the  expense  of 
maintenance. 

'*  However,  A  has  overlooked  one  just  claim 
to  use  the  road  for  a  like  purpose  with  him- 
self. C  also  owns  land  beyond  the  swamp, 
and  A  ought  to  exempt  from  toll  that  portion 
of  his  traffic  employed  in  home  improvement. 
He  is  bound  in  honor  to  do  this,  and  both  B 
and  C,  all  of  you,  are  equally  bound  in  honor 


not  to  demand  more.  I  will  not  believe  that 
you  farmers  are  such  hogs  that  each  of  you 
wants  all  the  swill  there  is  in  the  trough.*' 

C.  VV.  J. 

[The  discerning  will  recognize  the  swamp 
as  the  Isthmus,  the  swamp  road  as  the  Canal, 
and  A,  B,  C,  F,  and  H  as,  respectively,  Amer- 
ica (the  United  States),  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
France,  and  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Editorial 
comment  on  the  Canal  tolls  question  is  to  be 
found  on  page  392. — The  Editors.] 


THE  COPPER-MINE  OWNERS'   SIDE 


IN  The  Outlook  for  January  31  there  was 
published  an  article  by  Miss  Inis  Weed 
entided  '*  The  Reasons  Why  the  Copper 
Miners  Struck.'*  This  article  presented  the 
point  of  view  of  the  striking  miners  with  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. In  an  editorial  accompanying  that  arti- 
cle we  said  that  the  mine-owners  would  not 
agree  with  her  statement  of  the  case  or  regard 
it  as  adequate.  We  published  it  because  we 
believed  that  such  men  as  these  strikers  have 
a  right  to  be  heard,  and  that  unless  their 
feelings  are  given  voice  in  reputable  publi- 
cations they  will  be  expressed  in  ways  that 
will  increase  misunderstanding  and  bitter- 
ness. We  believe  that  our  readers  welcome 
such  an  opportunity  to  know  how  such  men, 
usually  inarticulate,  feel. 

In  accordance  with  The  Outlook's  principle 
that  both  sides  in  such  a  controversy  should 
be  heard,  we  communicated,  with  Mr.  Quincy 
A.  Shaw,  President  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Mining  Company,  and  requested  from  him  a 
statement  of  the  owners*  side.  Mr.  Shaw 
courteously  acceded  to  our  request,  and  his 
statement  is  printed  below.  In  order  that 
our  readers  may  understand  certain  refer- 
ences in  his  statement,  we  her^  restate  in  con- 
densed form  the  four  points,  whicl^  we  made 
in  the  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  same 
issue  with  Miss  Weed's  article : 

I.  Refusal  to  recog:ni2e  a  specific  union  may 
be  not  only  the  ri^ht  of  antcmployer  but  a  duty. 
If  the  employer  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
union  which  demands  recognition  is  a  lawless, 
criminal  organization,  he  is  not  only  under  no 
obligation  to  recognize  it,  but  he  is  under  moral 
obligation  either  to  assure  himself  that  it  is 
not  criminal  or  to  refuse  to  have  any  dealings 
with  it.  .  .  .  We  do  not  say  that  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  is  a  criminal  organization, 
or  even  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  injury  of  the 


•interests  of  the  employer;  but  if  the  mine- 
owners  have  reason  to  believe  this  (and  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Western  Federation  is 
such  as  to  give  some  ground  for  this  belief),  the 
mine-owners  cannot  be  blamed  for  refusing  vo 
recognize  it.  .  .  . 

2.  ...  If  employers  have  a  right  to  organize 
and  act  together,  employees  have  a  right  to  or- 
ganize and  act  together.  The  employer  who 
refuses  to  recognize  a  particular  union  on  moral 
grounds  is,  by  his  refusal,  bound  to  co-operate 
with  his  employees  in  securing  a  proper  organi- 
zation. 

3.  Much  as  we  approve  welfare  work  under- 
taken by  corporations  on  behalf  of  their  em- 
ployees, ...  we  cannot  recognize  such  welfare 
work  ...  as  a  substitute  for  justice  in  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee. 

4.  ...  If  it  is  true,  as  we  believe  it  is  true, 
that  the  wage-earners  have  been  willing  to  sub- 
mit their  case  to  arbitration  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  mine- 
owners  have  declined  to  do  so,  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  the  mine-owners.  If  the  side 
that  refuses  does  so  on  the  ground  that  the  tri- 
bunal is  not  impartial,  its  refusal  is  not  convinc- 
ing until  it  proposes  a  tribunal  that  will  be 
recognized  as  impartial. 

We  now  present  Mr.  Shaw's  statement : 

STAPHMKNT    BY    TIIK    PRKSIDENT  OF  THE  CAL- 
I'MET    ANI>    HPXLA    MINING    COMPANY 

I  have  your  telegram  of  February  9  and 
have  read  the  article  written  by  Miss 
Weed  and  published  in  The  Outlook  Jan- 
uary 31,  1914.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
editors'  comment  that  '*  equally  evident  also 
is  the  desire  to  present  the  matter  fairly." 
I  have  always  supposed  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  an  investigator  to  present  facts.  In  this 
case  Miss  Weed's  capacity  or  fairness  as  an 
investigator  appears  to  me  to  be  most  clearly 
shown  when  she  accuses  Mr.  MacNaughton 
of  the  meanest  motives.  She  says,  *'  The 
tradition  goes  that  when  James  MacNaughton 
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took  charge  of  the  great  Calumet  and  Hecla 
mnie  he  said  he  would  teach  people  to  eat 
potato  parings."  The  facts  are  that  since 
Mr.  MacNaughton  took  charge  in  1901  the 
wages  in  all  departments  have  been  raised 
22^/2  per  cent  and  the  hours  of  labor  in 
various  branches  have  been  reduced  from  one 
to  two  hours.  This  alone  stamps  her  article 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  wish  also  to  comment  on  the  four  points 
which  i'he  Outlook  of  the  same  date  presents 
editorially  as  pertaining  to  our  situation. 

1.  The  managers  of  the  various  mines 
believe  that  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
i^  such  an  organization  as  you  describe.  It 
entered  this  communitv  with  a  notorious  rec- 
ord  for  disorder,  brutality,  and  crime,  and  its 
constitution  and  by-laws  enunciate  principles 
both  immoral  and  un-American.  It  has  con- 
firmed that  reputation  during  the  present 
strike  by  a  continuous  policy  of  intimidation, 
coercion,  and  murder.  The  management 
believes  it  a  duty  not  to  recognize  the  Federa- 
tion and  believes  it  dangerous  and  unfair  to 
employ  its  members,  when  the  great  majority 
(ninety-six  per  cent)  of  the  employees  and 
practically  the  whole  community  express  the 
same  views. 

2.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  on  this  point, 
but  I  can  say  that  Professor  Agassiz  and  my 
father  attempted  to  carry  out  a  union  among 
the  men  in  a  far  broader  sense — that  is,  a 
union  of  employees  and  employer.  As  to 
how  successfully  such  a  plan  worked  is  shown 
by  nearly  forty  years  of  peace  and  quiet  and 
mutuallv  friendlv  relations,  without  even  a 
lawsuit  for  personal  injury,  until  this  set  of 
foreign  agitators  attempted  to  raid  a  prosper- 
ous and  contented  community.  That  such 
relations  still  obtain  and  are  desired  by  our 
men  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  forty-one  hundred  em- 
ployees before  the  strike  are  working  to-day  ; 
and  that  since  the  strike  a  thousand  new  men 
have  joined  the  force^  believing  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  treatment  they  will  receive,  in  spite 
of  the  villainous  lies  and  misrepresentations 
of  the  agitators  and  some  would-be  investi- 
gators. It  is  significant  also  that,  of  the  men 
in  our  employ  in  1871,  one  hundred  and 
eleven,  or  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  still 
working  for  us. 

3.  For  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1913,  the  average  wages  of  miners  were 
$3.59  per  day,  and  for  trammers  $2.97. 
'1  aking  into  consideration  the   cost  of  rent, 

^nd  fuel,  these  wages  are  as  high  as,  if 


not  higher  than,  in  any  other  copper  mine  in 
the  country.  The  so-called  *  welfare  "  work 
that  has  been  done  is  a  thing  apart  from  the 
above  wages  and  is  an  expression  of  a  desire 
to  add  to  the  comfort  and  education  of  the 
employees. 

4.  U'hen  we  refused  to  recognize  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  and  refused 
to  employ  its  members  for  the  reasons  given 
under  paragraph  No.  1,  why  should  we  con- 
sent to  arbitrate  with  such  an  organization  ? 
You  suggest  that  the  strikers  were  willing  to 
submit  the  question  to  arbitration  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Federal  Government,  mean- 
ing, I  presume,  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  We  did  refuse  the  good 
oflfices  of  the  Secretarx-of  Labor,  Mr.  Wilson, 
as  arbiter,  not  because  we  feared  an  impar- 
tial investigation,  but  because  we  will  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Federation, 
and,  furthermore,  because  we  did  not  con- 
sider Secretary'  Wilson  an  impartial  judge. 
That  we  were  fully  justified  in  our  estimate 
of  Mr.  Wilson  must  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  has  read  his  speech  to  the  delegates  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Seattle, 
in  which  he  said : 

*'  Afr.  President  and  Felhnv  Trade- Union- 
ists:  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  mediation, 
there  can  be  no  conciliation  between  employer 
and  employee,  that  does  not  presuppose  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  there  cannot  be  collec- 
tive bargaining  that  does  not  presuppose 
trade-unionism." 

As  further  evidence  of  Secretary  Wilson's 
unfitness  as  arbiter  in  this  case,  I  can  state 
that  in  giving  to  the  press  on  January  10 
what  purported  to  be  a  summar>'  of  the  find- 
ings of  his  investigators  respecting  the  Calu- 
met strike,  he  misrepresented  to  the  American 
people  the  actual  result  of  the  investigation 
by  his  own  Department.  In  proof  of  this 
last  statement,  I  inclose  a  sheet  giving  quota- 
tions and  data  on  Secretary'  Wilson's  press 
statements  and  Investigator  Palmer's  report. 

QuiNCV  A.  Shaw, 
President  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Calumet,  Michigan.  Mining  Company. 

Mr.  Shaw's  memorandum,  which  gives 
quotations  from  Secretary'  Wilson's  press 
statements  and  Investigator  Palmer's  report, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  in  full.  A  quo- 
tation is  made  from  the  statement  to  the 
press  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  a  number  of  *'  minor 
riots  "  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  strike. 
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and  in  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  shown 
that  the  strikers  used  any  firearms  or  other 
dangerous  weapons.  In  contrast  with  this 
statement  are  quoted  statements  from  Inves- 
tigator Palmer's  report,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  **  serious  riots  '*  and  the  use  of  rocks 
and  clubs,  and  cases  where  men  were  roughly 
handled,  and  instances  where  injuries  occurred 
sufficiently  serious  for  hospital  treatment. 

One  point  of  Mr.  Shaw*s  letter  is  touched 
upon  in  a  letter  which  has  come  to  us  from 
Mr.  William  S,  Hill,  an  attorney  of  Mar- 
quette, Michigan.  He  refers  to  the  tradition 
cited  by  Miss  Weed  that  Mr.  MacNaughton 
said,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  great  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  Mines,  that  he  would  teach 
people  to  eat  potato  parings.  Mj*.  Hill  says 
that  Mr.  MacNaughton  took  charge  *'  some 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  "  (Mr.  Shaw 
says  in  1901) ;  and  Mr.  Hill  adds,  "  Suppos- 
ing it  to  be  true  that  that  is  the  tradition  in  the 
copper  country,  and  supposing  that  Miss 
Weed  heard  it  and  believed  it,  yet  if  she  in- 
tended to  be  fair  would  she  not  have  under- 
taken to  find  some  facts  which  would  indicate 
that  Jim  MacNaughton  had  undertaken  to 
carry  out  his  declared  intention  ?" 

Several  readers  have  written  to  us  in 
protest  against  Miss  Weed's  article.  One, 
the  Rev.  William  Reid  Cross,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church  in  Houghton,  Michigan,  declares 
in  the  course  of  his  letter  that  •*  the  mining 
companies  of  Michigan  have  been  fighting 
a  g^eat  battle  for  civilization,  and  against 
some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  diaboli- 
cal forces  that  are  at  work  in  our  Nation 
to-day. "  From  the  letters  that  have  come  to 
us  we  select  two  for  publication  because  they 
represent  the  views  of  men  who  have  been 
employees  in  the  mines.  The  first  of  these 
two  is  from  one  who  is  still  a  mine  employee  : 

AS    ir    LOOKS    TO   ONE    EMPLOYEE 

I  have  just  read  with  indignation  Miss 
Weed's  article,  in  The  Outlook  for  Jan- 
uary 31,  on  **  The  Reason  Why  the  Cop- 
per-Miners Struck."  Then  I  turned  to  your 
editorial  on  the  same  subject,  and  was  relieved 
to  read  a  fair-minded  comment  on  the  situa- 
tion, which  1  expected  it  would  be  as  a  matter 
of  course.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
upon  which  the  writer  of  the  editorial  may 
not  be  informed,  and  that  is  in  re<;ard  to  the 
mine-owners'  refusal  to  arbitrate. 

For  about  five  years  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  lias  conducted  a  systematic 
campaign  in  the  copper  country  to  get  the 


workers  discontented  and  ready  for  this 
strike.  This  has  all  been  done  by  outside 
paid  agitators  who  have  not  been  workers 
here,  nor  have  they  had  the  real  interest  of 
the  workers  at  heart.  I  know  this  has  been 
a  campaign  of  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  *•  Miners'  Bulletin,"  which  they  have 
published  during  the  strike,  is  notoriously  full 
of  falsehood.     We  all  know  it  here. 

Those  still  on  strike  are  simply  misled 
and  we  are  sorry  for  them,  not  resentful 
toward  them.  They  are  the  least  intelligent 
of  our  people,  as  a  rule,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  them  being  able  to  read  English. 
Also  many  of  them  are  afraid  to  leave  the 
union,  knowing  what  has  happened  to  others 
who  did. 

The  great  majority  of  us  who  are  employed 
by  the  companies  do  not  want  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  recognized  in  any  way. 
We  know  what  they  are.  If  the  officers  of 
the  union  represented  bona-fide  workers  and 
were  themselves  workers  instead  of  being  in 
the  pay  of  an  outside  criminal  organization, 
I  think  they  would  get  a  hearing.  They 
ought  to.  Robert  McIntosh. 

Caluinet,  Michigan. 

The  letter  which  follows,  like  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh's, indicates  that  not  all  the  bitter  feeling 
is  between  employees  and  employers,  but 
that  some  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  against 
the  strikers  is  shared  by  men  who  have  been 
miners  themselves  : 

WHAT    A    MLNE   SURtJEOX    HAS    SEEX 

Before  I  studied  medicine  I  worked  as  a 
common  laborer  at  any  job  V  could  get.  I 
have  worked  on  a  farm,  tugboat,  in  the  lum- 
ber woods,  in  sawmills,  and  various  factories. 
I  have  lived  for  eight  years  in  the  coal  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  two  years  around  iron 
mines  in  New  York,  and  for  fourteen  years 
was  mine  surgeon  in  the  Michigan  copper 
district.  I  have  served  as  chief  surgeon 
to  five  different  copper  mines.  I  have 
traveled  a  little  and  am  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  labor  from 
New  Mexico  north  and  east  to  the  Atlantic. 
Were  I  forced  back  to  manual  labor  to-day 
I  would  go  underground  in  the  Michigan 
copper  district  in  preference  to  any  other 
place  I  know  because  conditions  of  life  are 
better  and  easier  for  the  lalwrer  there,  and  he 
has  a  far  better  chance  to  secure  advancement 
than  in  any  other  place  of  which  I  have 
knowledge. 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  I  left  the  coppr 
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country,  but  conditions  have  not  changed.  I 
have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Cleveland  who  for  many  years  worked  at 
various  large  copper  mines  in  Michigan.  He 
says :  **  These  tales  that  are  written  up  by 
some  one  who  has  been  in  that  country  for 
a  week  or  two  are  funny  reading  to  people 
who  lived  there  as  long  as  you  and  I  did,  for 
we  know  that  no  one  can  get  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  that  district  in  all  its  various  phases 
without  living  there  for  a  year  or  more  right 
in  the  midst  of  it."  He  is  right.  The  tales 
are  funny  if  considered  as  tales  only,  but 
when  a  journal  of  your  standing  prints  them 
as  facts  it  is  serious,  as  they  breed  misunder- 
standing and  cause  most  serious  injustice  to 
an  important  industry*. 

Your  author  states  many  half-truths  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  the  worst 
kind  of  a  lie.  I  have  seen  bosses  kick  and 
maul  men  underground,  but  it  was  because 
the  man  went  to  work  drunk  after  being  told 
to  stay  out,  after  he  had  not  only  endangered 
his  own  life  but  many  of  his  mates.  Your 
author  states  that  the  mines  are  owned 
in  New  England.  It  is  true  that  the  control 
is  held  there,  but  much  of  the  stock  is 
owned  by  men  working  underground  in 
the  mines.  The  thrifty  ones  save  their 
money  and  many  of  them  become  inde- 
pendent. 

Out  of  many  experiences  I  will  relate  one, 
as  the  man  is  a  fair  sample  of  those  now  on 
strike  in  the  copper  district.  As  a  result  of 
disobeying  positive  orders,  leaving  his  own 
work  and  going  into  a  part  of  the  mine  where 
he  had  no  business,  he  had  his  thigh  broken. 
The  company  was  under  no  obligation  to  care 
for  that  man.  It  was  my  duty  as  mine  sur- 
geon to  give  him  professional  service.  The 
company  gave  him  house-rent  and  fuel,  and 
paid  him  half  wages  until  such  time  as  I  said 
he  was  able  to  work.  They  also  paid  a  man 
to  stay  with  him  and  care  for  him  for  several 
weeks.  I  set  the  thigh  and  forbade  any 
whisky  in  the  house.  In  less  than  an  hour 
three  gallons  of  whisky  had  been  carried  into 
the  house,  and,  when  I  called  later  in  the 
day,  the  man  had  torn  off  all  dressings  and 
splints,  rolled  out  of  bed  on  the  Hoor,  where 
I  found  him  dead  drunk  with  the  man  em- 
ployed to  care  for  him.  This  occurred  many 
days  in  succession.  When  given  crutches  he 
would  get  drunk,  throw  the  crutches  away, 
and  stagger  around  with  that  callus  soft  and 
yielding.  Several  times  he  lay  out  in  the 
storm  all  night,  drunk.     In  spite  of  all  this, 


he  got  a  very  useful  leg,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent his  regular  work.  When  I  reported  him 
able  to  work,  the  company  offered  him  an 
easy  job  for  a  few  weeks  until  he  was  able 
to  take  a  machine.  He  refused  it  because  it 
was  a  boy*s  job ;  insisted  the  company  pay 
him  full  time,  etc.  Later  he  sued  the  com- 
pany for  $20,000  damages,  and  the  case  was 
properly  thrown  out  of  court.  This  is  the 
type  of  man  who  is  now  on  strike  in  the  cop- 
per district  of  Michigan. 

It  is  true  that  the  mines  own  all  the  land 
they  can  get  near  the  mines  and  will  give  but 
short-term  leases.  I  have  known  a  mine  to 
buy  much  land,  which  it  did  not  need,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  saloon  near  the  mine.  The 
mining  companies  will  do  more  to  make  a 
house  comfortable  and  attractive  to  a  decent 
tenant  than  any  other  landlord  I  have  ever 
known ;  but  if  the  tenant  runs  a  "  blind 
tiger,"  he  is  not  only  fired,  but  life  is  made  a 
burden  to  him  so  far  as  possible  as  long  as 
he  stays  in  that  locality.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  if  there  were  no  saloons  in  the 
copper  district  there  would  be  no  trouble 
there  now.  W.  C.  Gates. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

In  the  editorial  which  accompanied  Miss 
Weed's  article  we  slated  that  we  did  not 
undertake  to  pass  upon  the  issues  involved. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  pass  upon  those 
issues  now.  The  strike  is  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation by  Federal  authorities  ;  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  anticipate  their  findings. 
Two  things,  however,  are  clear  to  us  :  First, 
from  all  the  testimony  that  we  have  heard 
and  read,  there  is  litde  doubt  in  our  minds 
that,  so  far  as  a  system  of  industrial  antag- 
onism, not  to  say  war,  allows,  the  general 
conditions  of  the  miners  in  the  Superior  dis- 
trict are  above  the  average  for  mining  com- 
munities. They  are  evidently  as  good  as 
any,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  many. 
Second,  the  issue  at  Calumet  is  typical.  So 
long  as  industry  is  maintained  on  a  feudalistic 
basis  in  a  democratic  country  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  industrial  disturbances.  The 
feudalism  may  be  a  beneficent  feudalism,  and 
the  democracy  may  be  an  unwise  and  intem- 
perate democracy,  but  there  is  no  chance 
that  the  country  will  become  feudalistic.  The 
only  way  by  which  such  industrial  conflicts 
can  be  prevented  is  by  a  process  which  will 
make  industry,  like  the  rest  of  American  life, 
democratic. 
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The  present  article  is  the  first  of  four  papers  entitled^  respectively  ^  *'Tke  Modern 
Lawyer^'  ^'Tke  Modern  Laiv  Office  y''  ^^  Sources  of  Business,''  and  ''  Fees,  Regular 
and  Contingent,''  which  Mr,  Strong  will  contribute  to  The  Outlook,  These  impres- 
siofis  will  not  only  interest  the  author  s  contemporaries,  but  ivill,  we  believe,  be 
especially  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  young  lawyer  just  beginning  practice.  They 
are  naturally  only  a  partial  record  of  Mr,  Strong  s  long  and  varied  experience  as  a 
practicing  lawyer  which  are  embraced  in  a  volume  entitled  **  Landmarks  of  a  Law- 
yer s  Lifetime  "  to  be  published  in  the  spring  by  Messrs,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  of  Neiv 
York, — The  Editors. 

I— THE   MODERN   LAWYER 


Two  important  factors  have,  I  think, 
been  influential  in  the  production 
of  the  lawyer  of  to-day  as  distin- 
guished from  the  lawyer  of  forty  years  ago. 
Up  to  that  time,  for  over  two  centuries,  the 
typ)e  of  lawyer,  his  office,  education,  training, 
professional  experience,  and  character  of  em- 
ployment, remained  very  much  the  same.  He 
was  distinctly  and  purely  professional  as  dis- 
tinguished from  commercial.  There  were 
practically  two  classes  of  lawyers — the  office 
lawyer  engaged  in  real  estate,  conveyancing, 
settlement  of  estates,  drawing  wills  and  con- 
tracts ;  and  the  litigating  lawyer,  whose 
business  was  in  common  law  cases  and 
equity  suits,  with  a  sprinkling  of  actions 
for  personal  injuries.  I  might  add,  as  a  third 
class,  the  admiralty  and  patent  lawyers.  The 
bar  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  essentially 
American,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  foreign 
elements,  which,  however,  was  a  ver>'  small 
p>ercentage  of  the  whole. 

Following  the  year  1870  a  transition  began 
through  the  influx  of  foreigners.  While  there 
had  been  previously  a  goodly  number  of  Irish 
lawyers,  they  became  more  numerous,  but 
their  number  increased  by  no  means  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  oUier  races.  The 
Jewish  lawyers  seemed  then  to  be  few  in 
proportion  to  the  whole,  but  their  increase 
has  been  extraordinary  and  almost  over- 
whelming— so  much  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  their  numbers  are  likely  to  predomi- 
nate, while  the  introduction  of  their  charac- 
teristics and  methods  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  bar  as  it  is  to-day.  Germans 
also,  but  in  fewer  numbers,  and  Italians  in 


larger  numbers  than  the  Germans,  have  had 
their  influence  in  the  transition  which  has 
taken  place.  The  Jewish  lawyer  has  almost 
completely  absorbed  the  large  volume  of 
commercial  and  bankruptcy  practice ;  the 
Jews,  Irish,  and  Germans  are  employed  in 
large  numbers  in  the  prosecution  if  negli- 
gence cases,  while  Italians  are  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  professional  work  which  the 
tremendously  increasing  numbers  of  Italians 
has  produced.  These  various  elements  and 
their  varied  characteristics  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  because  they  include  acute  and 
skillful  as  well  as  at  times  highly  accom- 
plished lawyers,  adapted  for  practice  accord- 
ingl)',  while  their  influence  has  been  such  as 
to  give  them  an  extensive  representation 
upon  the  bench. 

There  are  few  more  remarkable  instances 
of  change  in  the  practice  of  the  law  than  that 
which  has  occurred  within  the  past  thirty  years 
through  the  incursion  of  the  money-making 
power  into  the  domain  of  the  lawyer.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  generous  money  returns  from  an 
effective  organization  in  which  business  activ- 
ity, in  one  form  or  another,  involved  pro- 
fessional service  by  the  trained  lawyer  should 
escape  the  avaricious  eyes  of  purely  financial 
interests.  The  result  is  that  in  several  direc- 
tions professional  work,  formerly  distributed 
among  lawyers,  has  been  almost  completely 
absorbed  by  corporations  that  combine  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business  with  the 
performance  of  legal  services  incident  to  the 
same.  No  code  of  ethics  interferes  with  their 
active  solicitation  of  business,  nor  with  their 
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advertising  extensively  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  patronage.  They  are  at  liberty  to 
employ  agents  to  solicit  business  and  to  hold 
out  inducements,  pecuniary  and  otherwise, 
and,  in  short,  to  employ  all  sorts  of  commer- 
cial methods  to  induce  the  placing  of  business 
m  their  charge. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  change  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  is  that  which  relates 
to  real  estate.  Until  thirty  years  ago  all  of 
the  business  connected  with  titles  to  real 
estate  was  transacted  by  lawyers,  and  in 
every  firm  of  considerable  importance  one 
member  of  it,  at  least,  devoted  himself  to  the 
department  of  real  estate,  and  some  offices 
were  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  it. 

Probably  four-fifths  of  the  work  of  this 
description  is  now  performed  by  the  tide 
insurance  companies.  The  client  turns  over 
his  contract  for  purchase  to  the  title  company, 
whose  staff  of  meagerly  paid  lawyers — whom 
the  client  never  sees — examines  the  title,  and 
the  liberal  fees  go,  not  to  the  lawyers,  but  to 
the  company,  and  thence  in  dividends  to  the 
stockholders.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  on  bond 
and  mortgage,  the  borrower  goes  direct  to 
the  company,  which  lends  him  its  own  funds, 
receiving  a  large  fee  for  examining  the  title, 
and  then  sells  the  bond  and  mortgage  to  an 
investor,  insuring  its  collection  for  ten  per 
cent  of  the  income,  and,  whether  insured  or 
net,  if  it  is  not  paid  when  due,  conducts  the 
foreclosure  proceedings,  receiving  in  costs 
and  allowances  a  further  liberal  compensa- 
tion. 

Another  direction  in  which  ordinar}^  law 
business  has  been  absorbed  by  corporations 
is  that  of  organizing  corporations  for  business 
purposes.  The  purposes  for  which  corpora- 
tions may  now  be  organized  by  not  less  than 
three  individuals  have  been  so  enlarged  that 
a  business  corporation  may  be  organized  for 
almost  any  form  of  legitimate  business  pos- 
sible for  the  human  brain  to  devise.  It  will 
be  readily  understood,  therefore,  that  the 
organization  of  these  corporations  has  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  lawyer's  practice ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  real  estate,  corporations 
are  now  organized  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
corporations,  not  only  under  the  general  laws 
but  under  the  laws  of  other  States,  and  of 
attending  to  various  details  of  corporate 
management  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
complying  with  the  laws  under  which  they 
are  organized.  These  corporations  undoubt- 
edly provide  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  organ- 
izing   a   corporation,  but    it   is    not   seldom 


the  case  that  the  cheap  and  easy  method 
has  proved  the  most  expensive  in  the  long 
run. 

Another  instance  of  the  absorption  of  the 
lawyer's  pracdce  by  corporations  is  that  of 
the  defense  of  negligence  cases.  The  organi- 
zation of  employers'  liability  insurance  com- 
panies to  insure  against  liability  for  accidents 
of  every  description,  undertaking  under  their 
policies  to  deferyi  the  p)olicy- holder  in  case  of 
a  claim  for  damages,  has  resulted  in  the  ab- 
sorption by  these  companies  of  the  defense 
of  negligence  cases,  and  has  practically  re- 
moved this  class  of  business  from  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  law  practice.  It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  that  these  companies  should  appear 
by  an  attorney,  usually  employed  on  a  salary, 
but  the  policy-holder  who  commits  the  de- 
fense of  the  acuon  brought  against  him  after 
an  injury  has  occurred  to  the  company,  as 
provided  in  the  policy,  has  little  more  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  has  rio  control  whatever 
over  the  lawyer  who  will  represent  him  on 
the  trial. 

Then,  again,  corporate  interests  of  every 
descripdon  which  have  been  the  outgrowth 
of  the  development  of  our  natural  resources 
have  produced  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
lawyers  whose  business  is  rarely  in  the  courts, 
and  frequently  scarcely  in  line  with  regular 
professional  employment.  Their  business 
resembles  that  of  promoters,  lending  them- 
selves to  schemes  of  every  description  likely 
to  extract  financial  support  from  the  too  con- 
fiding public,  and  proceeds  through  the  proc- 
ess of  corporate  organization,  followed  more 
often  than  not  by  receivership  or  bankruptcy 
proceedings,  only  to  be  built  up  again  by 
skillfully  devised  plans  of  reorganization  end- 
ing— no  one  knows  where.  This  is  a  class 
of  lawyers  frequently  found  at  the  head,  or 
among  the  chief  executive  officers,  of  railways, 
trust  companies,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  industrial  corporations,  or  as  partners  in 
large  private  banking  houses.  It  may  be 
stated  that  attached  to  every  one  of  these 
forms  of  business  activity  there  is  a  lawyer, 
under  the  title  of  vice-president,  general 
counsel,  or  solicitor,  under  a  generous  salar>% 
or  as  partner,  who  forms  as  much  a  part  of 
the  regular  staff  of  employees  as  any  cashier 
or  oflfice-boy.  In  addition  to  these  staff  law- 
yers it  is  common  practice  among  important 
business  interests  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
lawyer,  or  firm  of  lawyers,  upon  an  annual 
retainer,  which  more  often  than  not  calls  for 
a  maximum  amount  of  service  at  a  minimum 
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rate  of  compensation,  and  under  which  the 
recipient  becomes  little  more  than  a  paid 
employee,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  employer.  In  the  instances 
referred  to  there  is  such  a  proprietary  right  in 
the  lawyer  that  he  is  almost  completely  de- 
prived of  free  moral  agency  and  is  of)en  at 
least  to  the  inference  that  he  is  virtually 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  client  he< 
serves. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  best-equipped  lawyers 
of  the  present  day  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  owned  by  the  great  corporate  and 
individual  interests  they  represent :  and  while 
enormous  fees  result,  they  are  dearly  earned 
by  the  surrender  of  individual  independence. 
These  influences  have  had  a  tendency  to 
diminish  respect  for  the  lawyer  as  such. 

Racial  and  commercial  influences  have  in 
the  process  of  evolution  brought  about 
marked  and  important  changes  in  professional 
characteristics,  methods,  and  standards,  which, 
combined  with  the  larger  professional  emolu- 
ment to  be  derived  from  what  may  be  termed 
''  commercial  activity,'*  have  resulted  in  such 
a  transformation  that  the  lawyer  of  forty 
years  ago  would  scarcely  recognize  his  pro- 
fessional brother  of  to-day. 

The  beginning  of  the  modern  lawyer,  so 
far  as  his  introduction  to  practice  is  con- 
cerned, is  much  the  same  as  it  always  has 
been.  Like  every  other  employment  of  last- 
ing value,  there  are  the  long  years  of  prepara- 
tion and  patient  waiting,  the  long  hours  of 
hard  work,  small  compensation,  and  little 
pay,  until  a  foothold  is  secured  to  climb  to 
professional  eminence,  with  the  pecuniary 
reward  which  accompanies  it. 

In  these  days  of  strenuous  competition  it 
is  more  than  ever  important  that  the  modern 
lawyer  should  have  a  keen  eye  to  recognize 
an  opportunity  when  he  sees  it.  It  has  been 
wittily  observed  that  a  man's  success  or  fail- 
ure depends  on  whether  he  seizes  the  steed 
'•  opportunity  "  by  the  forelock  or  the  fetlock. 
No  more  instructive  words  upon  this  subject 
are,  I  think,  to  be  found  than  the  expressive 
lines  of  the  late  Senator  Ingalls  in  his  little 
]X>em  entitled  "  Opportunity  :" 

**  Master  of  human  destinies  am  I : 
Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 
Cities  and  fields  I  w.ilk.    1  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and,  passing  by 
Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  .s»)on  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gale. 

If  sleeping,  wake — if  feasting,  rise  before 
I  turn  away!     It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 
And  they  who  fi^llow  me  reach  every  state 


Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death.     But  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe, 
.Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore  : 
I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more.*' 

But  all  the  preparation  and  opportunity  in 
the  world  will  amount  to  but  litde  unless  the 
young  modern  lawyer  is  ready  for  anything 
and  afraid  of  nothing,  with  no  hesitation  as 
to  assuming  responsibility,  and  ability  to 
carry  it  after  assuming  it.  Then,  although 
he  cannot  expect  always  to  be  successful,  he 
will  have  shown  at  least  that  he  has  acted 
well  his  part. 

The  most  valuable  asset  of  a  lawyer  is,  of 
course,  his  experience,  and  in  the  course  of 
preparation  various  avenues  of  exceptional 
value  present  themselves.  It  it  is  as  a  court 
lawyer,  it  is  not  necessary  now.  as  in  former 
days,  to  acquire  the  requisite  court  experience 
through  a  long  period  of  scattered  and  per- 
haps infrequent  cases,  for  the  great  public 
offices,  such  as  the  Corporation  Counsel,  the 
United  States  and  State  District  Attorneys, 
the  legal  departments  of  the  various  railways, 
employers'  liability  insurance  or  financial 
corporations,  or  the  litigation  department  of 
some  large  office,  will  furnish  abundant 
means  of  acquiring  valuable  experience. 

The  modern  lawyer  generally  favors  prac- 
tice in  a  partnership,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
generally  accepted  as  true  that  the  volume  of 
business  which  can  be  transacted  by  a  well- 
constituted  partnership  will  be  at  least  one- 
third  more  than  the  combined  volume  of 
business  of  each  individual  member  of  that 
firm  practicing  separately ;  but  the  young 
modern  lawyer  cannot  consider  too  carefully 
the  partnership  into  which  he  enters.  Per- 
sonal characteristics,  habits,  social  position, 
and  moral  tendencies  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance as  affecting  intercourse  between 
partners,  quite  as  much  so  as  professional 
attainments  and  the  ability  to  practice  law 
successfully,  for  the  latter  without  the  former 
cannot  make  a  partnership  truly  successful. 

No  gpreater  mistake,  then,  can  be  made  at 
the  outset  of  one's  career  than  to  enter 
hastily  and  without  deliberadon  and  careful 
consideration  into  a  law  partnership.  Some 
men  are  created  to  be  good  partners,  and  to 
some  a  partnership  relation  is  an  impossi- 
bility. This  was,  I  think,  the  case  with  Mr. 
Charles  O 'Conor,  who,  although  so  wonder- 
ful in  himself  as  a  lawyer;  was  not  suited  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  partnership.  On  the 
other  hand,   Mr.  Evarts,  through  nearly   all 
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his  legal  career,  was  at  the  head  of  a  leading 
partnership  into  which  he  entered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  practice  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  its  close. 

Whatever  .direction  he  may  pursue,  the 
modern  lawyer  will  find  separate  departments 
in  the  great  offices,  each  identified  with  some 
special  line  of  practice — corporations,  real 
estate,  litigations,  surrogate  proceedings,  in- 
cluding wills  and  trusts,  as  well  as  others, 
sometimes  making  the  modern  law  office 
resemble  one  of  the  large  department  stores 
where  many  distinct  lines  of  business  are 
conducted  under  the  same  management. 
Then,  for  the  real  estate  lawyer,  there  are  the 
title  companies  which  employ  almost  an 
army  of  lawyers :  and,  for  the  corporation 
lawyer,  corporations  whose  business  it  is  to 
organize  and  attend  to  the  legal  details  of 
corporate  organization. 

The  ability  to  conduct  a  business  negotia- 
tion successfully  has  always  been  a  highly 
esteemed  qualification  of  lawyers,  but  it  was 
never  more  important  than  at  present.  Any 
lawyer  who  has  this  gift  can  make  it  the  most 
important  and  remunerative  part  of  his  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  wise  old  saying  that  **  a  good 
settlement  is  better  than  a  poor  lawsuit." 
Business  men  at  the  present  day  want  skill- 
ful adjustment  of  their  business  controversies 
and  complications.  Litigation  is  so  slow  and 
expensive  that  it  does  not  pay,  even  with  the 
most  favorable  result ;  and  this  has  led  to 
arbitration  committees  in  connection  with  all 
the  mercantile  exchanges.  Again,  there  are 
the  large  combinations  and  consolidations  of 
business  interests  and  the  reorganizations, 
with  conflicting  sets  of  security-holders,  which 
require  skillful  handling  by  able  negotiators. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  large  array  of  able 
lawyers  of  this  particular  class,  some  the 
most  flourishing  practitioners  in  the  profession. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  young 
modern  lawyer  is  the  absence  of  an  accom- 
plishment in  oratory.  Why  are  the  days  of 
cultivation  in  oratory  departed  .'*  Why  have 
no  efforts  been  made  to  perpetuate  the  ora- 
torical g^fts  of  Pinkney,  Webster,  Rufus 
Choate,  Emmet,  Henry,  Wirt,  O^Conor,  and 
Evarts  .'*  The  absence  of  training  in  oratory 
in  our  universities  and  colleges  has  brought 
about  a  pitiable  state  of  affairs,  so  far  as  the 
modern  young  lawyer  is  concerned,  and, 
instead  of  having  been  educated  to  some 
degree  of  facility  in  public  utterances  while 
in  the  formative  period  of  youth,  when  elocu- 
tion is  best  inculcated,  he  is  graduated  from 


his  university  and  enters  upon  the  practice  of 
the  law  hampered  by  the  want  of  this  training, 
and  forced  to  educate  himself  in  it  through  a 
long  period  of  unpleasant  experiences.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  day  of  long  oratori- 
cal utterances  before  the  courts  and  juries 
has  passed,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  cultivation  of  an  easy  and  forcible  style 
jof  public  utterance  furnishes  a  great  asset  to 
the  modern  young  lawyer  in  the  opening  of 
his  career. 

Time  is  so  valuable  in  disposing  of  the 
large  volume  of  litigated  business,  the  courts 
are  so  crowded  and  the  judges  so  over- 
whelmed by  its  amount,  and  they  have  conse- 
quently become  so  impatient  with  long-winded 
utterances,  that  opportunities  are  rarely 
afforded  for  the  oratorical  displays  of  former 
days,  and  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate a  plain,  direct,  and  earnest  style,  and 
conciseness  and  brevity  in  the  presentation 
of  even  the  most  important  cases.  The  man 
who  can  say  the  most  good  sense  and  sound 
law  in  the  shortest  time  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage. Juries  are  not  much  influenced  by 
outbursts  of  eloquence,  and  appellate  tribunals 
will  not  tolerate  them.  A  tired  and  yawning 
jury  will  not  be  likely  to  take  the  most  favor- 
able view  of  an  advocate's  case,  and  when 
the  attention  of  an  appellate  tribunal  is  lost 
and  the  judges  begin  to  converse  in  whispers 
or  bury  themselves  in  the  record,  the  oral 
argument  is  little  more  than  a  waste  of  time. 
When  you  have  lost  attention,  you  have  prob- 
ably lost  your  case.  Juries  and  judges  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  businesslike  meth- 
ods that  they  appreciate  a  simple  and  clear 
presentation  of  the  essential  facts,  each  argu- 
ment in  its  support  clearly  stated  in  a  few 
well-conceived  sentences,  with  no  baitings 
and  no  revertings  to  things  inadvertently 
omitted,  no  fumbling  of  documents,  and  no 
reading  from  authorities.  Such  presentations 
have  characterized  the  foremost  modern  law- 
yers, and  at  least  one  of  the  old-time  lawyers, 
Judge  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  was 
distinguished  for  the  brevity  of  his  arguments. 
Mr.  Justice  Miller,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  estimate  of  Judge 
Curtis  as  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time, 
mentioned  that  in  his  most  important  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  his  arguments  rarely  occupied  more 
than  forty  minutes  in  their  delivery.  Judge 
Story  and  Chief  Judge  Parsons  rarely  occu- 
pied over  an  hour,  and  seldom  over  half  an 
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hour.  The  cuUivation  of  such  a  style  as  this 
will  be  likely  to  contribute  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  to  the  success  of  the  modern  law- 
yer in  the  courts. 

One  of  the  most  important  arts  of  the 
court  lawyer  is  to  know  when  to  keep  still,  and 
be  able  to  exercise  the  self-command  to  do 
so.  Many  a  case  has  been  won  by  paying 
due  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  judge  when 
he  essays  to  combat  the  views  of  opposing 
counsel.  The  lawyer  is  indeed  wanting  in 
tact  and  discretion  who  then  assumes  any 
other  role  than  that  of  a  spectator  of  the 
proceedings.  By  all  means  let  the  judge  do 
your  arguing  for  you  if  he  is  so  inclined,  and 
if  in  this  way  he  indicates  that  he  is  favora- 
bly disp>osed  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  reinforce 
his  views ;  even  though  they  could  probably 
be  reinforced  to  advantage,  they  do  not  need 
reinforcement  so  long  as  he  adheres  to  them. 
The  moment  the  court  appears  favorably 
inclined  to  your  side  of  the  case  is  the  time 
to  preserve  discreet  silence.  This  is  equally 
true  with  juries,  and  if  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  there  is  the  slightest  leaning  in  your 
favor,  then  is  the  time  to  do  as  little  as  possi- 
ble by  objections  or  long  cross-examinations, 
which  can  only  have  a  tendency  to  lead  the 
court  and  jury  to  think  that  you  consider  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  your  case  when  it 
needs  no  strengthening,  the  only  effect  being 
to  counteract  the  favorable  impression  that 
has  been  made.  Many  a  case  has  been 
spoiled  by  an  inability  to  recognize  the  appro- 
priate time  to  say  nothing. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  some  time  since 
there  was  an  important  issue  as  to  whether 
service  of  a  certain  process  had  been  made  on 
one  of  the  parties.  If  it  had  not  been  served, 
the  case  was  lost.  The  burden  of  proving 
that  it  had  not  been  served  was  on  the  party 
that  made  that  claim.  Here  was  where  the 
art  of  opposing  counsel  was  exhibited.  He 
recognized  that  the  claim  was  technical,  that 
the  court  would  look  upon  it  with  suspicion, 
and  that  it  is  always  exceedingly  difficult  to 
prove  a  negative  in  matters  of  that  kind. 
He  therefore  participated  but  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation.  The  first 
was  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  direct 
examination  of  the  process-server,  the  judge 
asked  him  if  he  desired  to  cross  examine. 
He  answered,  '•  Xo."  Then  the  parly  that 
made  the  claim  of  non-service  was  called  and 
gave  his  testimony  denying  the  service.  At  its 
conclusion  the  judge  again  asked  counsel 
whether  he  desired  to  cross-examine,  and  he 


again  answered,  *•  No. "  The  judge  then  asked 
him  whether  he  wished  to  introduce  any  evi- 
dence to  support  the  fact  of  service,  and  he, 
concluding  from  the  attitude  of  the  judge  that 
he  was  not  impressed  with  the  claim,  again 
answered  **  No."  These  three  "  noes  "  con- 
stituted the  extent  of  his  participation  in  this 
somewhat  lengthy  proceeding,  and  the  result 
justified  his  action,  the  judge  deciding  imme- 
diately that  the  service  had  been  made. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  modern 
young  lawyer  to  launch  out  upon  the  sea  of 
professional  practice,  his  natural  inclinations 
will  determine  at  once  whether  he  will  pursue 
his  career  in  the  courts  or  as  an  office  lawyer. 
And  it  may  be  that  his  predilections  in  a  par- 
ticular direction  will  lead  him  to  pursue  some 
specialty.  To  one,  however,  whose  inclina- 
tion is  toward  a  court  practice,  his  limit  will 
be  as  boundless  as  that  of  human  experience, 
and  his  opportunities  for  the  display  of  intel- 
lectual acuinen  in  the  preparation  of  cases 
for  trial,  of  briefs  for  use  in  the  app)ellate 
tribunals,  and  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  in 
impressing  his  arguments  upon  strong  minds, 
will  be  confined  only  within  the  bounds  of  his 
usefulness  to  his  clients  and  his  natural  abil- 
ity. While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  lawyer  is  at  best  fleeting,  yet  it 
will  be  preserved  by  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  public  reports  of  cases  decided 
by  the  courts,  by  which  his  career  may  be 
followed  from  his  first  appearance  before 
these  tribunals  until  he  disappears  to  make 
his  appearance  before  his  final  Judge. 

The  tendency  to  specialize  has  been  notice- 
able since  early  times ;  for  example,  court 
lawyers  and  office  lawyers  have  always 
formed  two  classes,  the  function  of  each 
resulting  in  a  clear  separation  of  the  one 
from  the  other,  which  only  in  rare  instances 
would  find  a  union  in  one  individual.  As  a 
result,  court  lawyers  and  oflfice  lawyers  have 
always  been  recognized  as  two  great  instances 
of  specialization.  The  country  practitioner 
and  the  lawyer  of  moderate  practice  would 
naturally  combine  both  functions,  but  only 
under  compulsion  ;  the  tendency  is  always  to 
separate  the  two  whenever  possible,  and  law 
partnerships  everywhere  are  made  up  with 
this  in  view. 

In  Kngland  this  separation  has  always  ex- 
isted in  the  distinction  between  barrister  and 
solicitor,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  barrister 
the  line  is  sharply  drawn — more  sharply 
formerly  than  now — between  barristers  occu- 
pied in  court  in  the  trial  and  argument  o^ 
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causes  and  those  who  were  special  pleaders 
or  engaged  in  giving  opinions,  preparing 
wills,  and  revising  agreements  and  other  im- 
jx)rtant  documents.  Then,  too,  there  has 
always  been  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  a  distinct  class  of  specialists  known 
as  conveyancers,  who  confine  themselves  to 
business  pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  titles 
to  real  estate  and,  as  allied  to  this,  the  prepa- 
ration of  wills  and  the  settlement  of  the 
estates  of  decedents. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  things  for 
the  modem  lawyer  is  the  frequency  of  dis- 
barment proceedings,  resulting  often  in  ac- 
tual disbarment  and  perhaps  oftener  in  dis- 
cipline involving  suspension  from  practice. 
'I'his  is  not  the  place  to  furnish  statistics  on 
this  subject,  but  if  any  one  will  scan  the  lists 
of  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Division,  in  the 
First  Department,  he  will  almost  always  find 
proceedings  affecting  the  conduct  of  attor- 
neys. In  addition  to  this  there  are  the 
Grievance  Committees  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  and  of  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers' Association,  which  are  constantly  en- 
gaged, under  the  assistance  of  salaried  attor- 
neys employed  to  do  nothing  else,  in  inves- 
tigating charges  of  misconduct  preferred 
against  lawyers — the  function  of  these  com- 
mittees being  to  make  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation and,  if  the  result  of  the  investigation 
call?  foi  it,  to  prefer  charges  in  the  name  of 
the  Association  against  the  attorney  com- 
plained of.  The  number  of  matters  of 
this  description  presented  to  the  Grievance 
Committees  and  to  the  courts  is  almost  in- 
credible. This  is  one  the  most  lamentable 
features  of  the  present-day  practice  of  the 
law,  notwithstanding  that  the  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  bar  with  respect  to 
moral  character  are  more  stringent  than  ever 
before. 

These  proceedings  show  that  nothing  is 
more  important  to  lawyers  of  every  class 
than  to  keep  in  mind — particularly  to  those 
who  are  intrusted  by  estates  or  individuals 
with  moneys  for  investment  and  who  collect 
the  income  for  transmission  to  their  clients, 
and  likewise  to  those  who  receive  collections 
in  commerical  matters — the  distinction  be- 
tween tneum  et  tnum,  the  difference  between 
what  belongs  to  one's  self  and  that  which  be- 
longs to  another.  The  constant  handling  of 
other  people's  money  has  a  tendency  to  dull 
that  keenness  of  perception  which  should 
always  exist  respecting  the  fiduciary  or  trust 
relation.     The  failure  to  observe  this  closely 


has  led  to  the  undoing  of  many  a  lawyer,  and 
I  could  dte  offhand  a  considerable  number 
of  instances  of  defalcation,  followed  by  last- 
ing disgrace,  of  men  who  occupied  high  po- 
sitions in  the  profession ;  and  unfortunately 
the  annals  of  the  Appellate  Division  are  full 
of  disbarment  proceedings  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  failure  to  observe  the  meum 
et  iuum  distinction.  The  mere  possession  of 
funds  belonging  to  clients  offers  a  strong 
temptation  in  times  of  financial  stress  to 
"  borrow  "  for  a  few  davs,  which  is  in  itself 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  misappropria- 
tion of  trust  funds  and  a  clear  breach  of  trust ; 
it  matters  not  that  the  money  is  restored  and 
that  no  harm  resulted.  The  undeniable  fact 
that  the  "  borrowing  "  was  in  itself  a  breach 
of  trust  can  never  be  obliterated.  It  is  well  to 
distrust  one's  self,  and  many  a  lawyer  would 
have  served  himself  if  he  had  constantly  in 
mind  the  consequences  of  such  misappropria- 
tion, accompanied  with  the  wish  that  if  he 
ever  should  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
trust  he  should  be  sent  to  State's  prison. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  young  lawyer  who 
during  the  period  of  preparation  has  learned 
to  distinguish  with  absolute  clearness  between 
right  and  wrong,  which  many  seem  unable  to 
do.  Not  only  that  right  and  wrong  which 
keeps  him  within  the  bounds  of  legality  and 
protects  him  from  disbarment  or  indictment, 
but  that  right  and  wrong  which  is  founded 
upon  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing  which  a  sensitive  conscience  will 
approve.  I  well  remember  the  utterance  of 
my  preceptor,  Professor  Theodore  W. 
Dwight,  that  **  it  is  essential  to  a  good  equity 
lawyer  that  he  himself  should  be  a  good 
man." 

Women  are,  as  a  general  rule,  undesirable 
clients,  although  there  are  noteworthy  excep- 
tions. Like  the  elder  VVeller,  my  advice  is, 
*'  Bevare  of  the  vidders,"  and,  I  might  add  as 
well,  the  would-be  divorcees.  The  impor- 
tance in  dealing  with  them  of  having  ever)'- 
thing  in  black  and  white  was  illustrated  by  a 
divorce  case  in  my  early  days,  the  only  one 
I  ever  consented  to  take,  in  which  I  came 
very  near  getting  into  considerable  trouble. 

A  few  years  after  I  had  begun  practice,  a 
poor  woman  connected  with  one  of  our 
philanthropic  institutions  applied  to  me  to 
assist  her  in  obtaining  a  divorce  and  a  reason- 
able support  for  herself  and  her  child  from 
her  husband,  who  had  deserted  her.  He 
was  a  prosperous  machinist,  having  an 
independent  business,  and,  although  the  evi- 
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dence  of  misconduct  was  satisfactory,  the 
wife  was  without  any  evidence  of  his  re- 
sources as  a  basis  for  awarding  alimony.  A 
decree  of  divorce  the  husband  would  welcome, 
but  not  a  provision  for  alimony,  and  this  was 
where  the  real  contest  arose.  As  she  was 
helpless  and  in  poverty,  I  undertook  her 
case,  and,  by  exercising  all  the  ingenuity  of 
which  I  was  capable,  I  was  finally  enabled, 
with  the  co-operation  of  one  of  the  mercantile 
agency  investigators,  to  get  at  the  extent  of 
the  husband's  resources,  something  the  wife 
would  never  have  been  able  to  do.  Armed 
with  this  evidence,  I  applied  for  alimony  and 
secured  for  her  a  suitable  allowance,  together 
with  a  moderate  allowance  for  counsel  fees. 
She  was  delighted  with  the  result,  and  it  only 
remained  to  obtam  a  final  decree  of  divorce 
with  an  award  of  permanent  alimony.  The 
divorce  part  was  practically  non- contested, 
and  it  remained  for  me  again  to  produce  my 
evidence.  This  was  likely  to  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  I  was  greatly 
relieved,  as  well  as  gratified,  to  receive  a 
proposition  not  to  contest  the  decree  if  no 
increase  of  alimony  was  applied  for.  As  I 
had  no  evidence  upon  which  I  could  hope 
to  secure  an  increase,  I  communicated  the 
proposition  to  my  client,  and  she  expressed 
satisfaction  with  it  and  authorized  me  to 
give  the  necessary  consent.  Here  is  where  I 
made  a  mistake.  I  should  have  had  her 
authorization  in  writing,  but  I  suspected  no 
aftermath,  and  proceeded  to  the  entry  of  the 
decree.  The  alimony  was  promptly  paid, 
and  I  congratulated  myself  upon  having  done 
a  kindly  act  and  won  the  gratitude  of  a 
deserving  woman. 

Some  time  after  I  received  a  request  from 
her  for  the  papers  which  I  held,  and,  in  my 
inexperience,  unsuspectingly,  1  sent  them  to 
her.  What  was  my  surprise  to  learn  from 
my  opponent  in  the  case,  a  lawyer  of  very 
excellent  standing,  that  a  motion  had  been 
made  on  behalf  of  my  former  client  to  open 
the  decree  for  alimony  on  the  ground  that  the 
amount  was  insufficient  and  that  my  consent 
to  the  temporary  alimony  being  made  per- 
manent was  without  any  authority  on  her 
behalf ;  and  I  was  confronted  with  the  affida- 
vits of  two  individuals  besides  hersell  in 
supjx)rt  of  her  contention.  I  had  no  evidence 
except  my  own  unsupported  statement,  and 
upon  this,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  by  me, 
the  motion  was  opposed.  I  felt  greatly  wor- 
ried and  anxious  because  of  the  stigma  which 
naturally  attaches  to  a  lawyer  who  has  acted 


in  such  a  matter  without  the  consent  of  his 
client,  and,  as  there  were  three  affidavits 
against  one,  I  awaited  the  result  with  a  great 
deal  of  foreboding.  The  late  Justice  George 
C.  Barrett  heard  the  motion,  and,  if  there 
ever  was  a  judge  of  kten  penetration  and 
remarkable  ability  to  dissect  facts  and  analyze 
the  motives  of  conflicting  statements,  he  was 
certainly  a  past-master  in  this  respect.  Im- 
agine my  intense  gratification  and  relief  when, 
after  holding  the  motion  under  consideration 
for  a  time,  he  denied  it  in  an  opinion  of  some 
length,  in  which  he  exposed  in  a  luminous 
way  the  falsity  of  the  three  affidavits  and 
supp>orted  my  own  in  every  particular.  Since 
then  the  idea  of  undertaking  a  divorce  case 
has  always  given  me  a  shudder,  and  I  have 
consistentiy  rejected  retainers  in  cases  of  this 
description. 

The  relation  of  the  modern  lawyer  to  his 
clients  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
the  lawyer  of  older  times.  The  old-time 
lawyer  occupied  a  very  important  and  digni- 
fied position.  With  the  clergyman,  he  was  a 
man  of  intellectual  culture,  and  was  treated 
by  everybody  with  deference  and  respect. 
He  was  the  leading  personage  in  the  commu- 
nit}%  and  was  called  up)on  on  all  occasions 
where  intellectual  cultivation  was  necessary 
in  producing  an  appropriate  oration  or  a 
written  address  or  petition.  Frequently  his 
gifts  were  employed  in  an  editorial  capacity. 
My  father  in  his  early  days  edited  the  Wayne 
*'  Sentinel,"  some^bound  volumes  of  which  are 
in  my  possession.  Any  one  familiar  with 
the  old-time  prints  will  recognize  the  almost 
reverential  deference  in  which  the  lawyer  was 
held,  being  often  represented  as  occupying  a 
dais,  with  an  obsequious  and  apparently  awe- 
struck client  approaching  him,  his  manner 
dignified  and  patronizing,  and  his  general 
demeanor  indicating  the  conferring  by  the 
lawyer  of  a  favor. 

This  relation  between  the  lawyer  and  his 
client  existed  to  a  great  degree  until  the  early 
days  of  my  professional  life,  but  since  then  it 
has  undergone  a  complete  and  marvelous 
change.  The  advent  of  the  captains  of  indus- 
try, the  multi-millionaires,  the  mighty  corpora- 
tions, and  the  tremendous  business  enter- 
prises, with  all  the  pnde  of  wealth  and  luxury 
which  have  followed  in  their  train,  has 
reversed  the  relative  positions,  and  the 
lawyer,  with  a  more  cultivated  intellect  than 
ever  and  as  worthy  of  deference  and  respect 
as  formerly,  is  not  treated  with  the  def- 
erence and  respect  of  early  days.     This  is 
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accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  keen 
comp>etition  which  exists  in  the  profession, 
placing  the  lawyer  in  the  attitude  of  reaching 
out  for  retainers,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  conferring  a  favor  by  accepting  them. 
The  lawyer  no  longer  receives  the  obsequious 
clien*^  hat  in  hand,  but  is  subject  to  the  beck 
and  nod  of  the  great  financial  magnate,  who, 
whenever  he  desires  to  see  his  lawyer,  "  sends 
for  him  ''  It  would  never  do  for  the  lawyer 
who  value?  his  practice  to  insist  that  his 
client  should  call  upon  him,  instead  of  the 
lawyer  calling  upon  his  client 

There  is  also  noticeable,  I  think,  a  decline 
in  manners,  esp)ecially  in  the  courts,  that  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  earlier 
days.  There  have  always  been,  undoubtedly, 
bullying  and  browbeating  lawyers,  rude  to 
their  opponents  and  often  brutal  to  wit- 
nesses;  but  they  were  exceptions,  and  their 
careers  were  not  successful.  The  amenities 
of  the  profession,  ordinarily,  were  carefully 
observed ;  and  in  England  when  the  lawyers 
met  at  circuits,  and  at  our  own  county  seats 
where  the  court  sessions  were  held,  there 
was  generally  an  abundance  of  good  Jellow- 
ship  and  friendly  intercourse,  which  in  the 
heat  of  litigation  was  not  disturbed  by 
wrangling.  In  a  numerous  bar  like  that  of 
New  York,  where  the  mill  of  litigation  is 
constantly  grinding,  with  a  variety  of  native 
and  foreign  elements  engaged,  and  little  of 
personal  and  friendly  intercourse  outside  of 
the  court- room,  the  tendency  to  indulge  in 
personalities,  to  engage  in  rancorous  con- 
troversy, to  criticise  conduct,  to  attribute 
unworthy  motives,  and  to  forget  the  ameni- 
ties and  courtesies  of  professional  life,  seems 
to  be  more  noticeable,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  tone  of  the  bar  in  litigation  has 
been  considerably  lowered  from  the  high 
standard  which  formerly  prevailed. 

This  might  be  illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  on  the  argument  of  a  motion. 
One  of  the  lawyers  was  noted  for  his 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
which  had  given  him  the  appearance  of  a 
rather  overfed  individual.  His  opponent  was 
arguing  earnestly,  when  the  former  inter- 
rupted with  the  remark  :  '*  You  should  have 
raised  that  point  by  demurrer."  His  oppo- 
nent turned  upon  him  with  a  savage  scowl 
and  inquired  :  "  What  do  you  know  about  a 
demurrer  ?  It  is  nothing  that  vou  can 
eat." 

But,  after  all,  it  is  proverbial  that  the  law- 
yers fight  like  demons  in  the  court- room  but 


leave  the  court-house  arm  in  arm,  in  the  inti- 
macy of  friendship.  Probably  this  is  as  true 
to-day  as  it  ever  was,  and  it  is  often  the  case 
that  lawyers  who  have  had  the  hardest  fight 
become  the  warmest  friends,  subject  to  the 
limitation,  however,  that  it  was  honorable 
warfare  with  legitimate  weapons  and  not  angry 
strife  where  i>ersonalities  took  the  place  of  fair 
argument.  Whatever  feeling  may  have  been 
aroused,  it  is  a  good  time  at  the  end  of  a 
litigation,  if  not  before,  to  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  it  by  friendly  advances,  and 
when  the  moving  cause  has  disappeared  this 
will  not  be  difficult. 

The  modern  lawyer  enjoys  advantages  over 
the  lawyer  who  practiced  before  1880  which 
should  not  only  be  mentioned,  but  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  If  the  lawyers 
admitted  since  that  date  could  appreciate  the 
former  difficulties  in  traveling  to  and  from 
their  offices,  they  would  bless  the  day  of  ele- 
vated roads  and  subways.  For  about  twelve 
years  after  my  admission  to  the  bar  in  1870 
Wall  Street  could  be  reached  only  by  the 
lumbering  omnibus  which  used  to  run  down 
Broadway  and  Wall  Street  to  the  ferry,  or 
by  the  surface  cars  which  ran  through  Church 
Street  and  stopped  at  Barclay  Street,  or  the 
Sixth  Avenue  line,  which  terminated  at  Vesey 
Street,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth  Avenue 
lines,  which  terminated  at  the  City  Hall.  If 
the  cars  were  employed,  it  was  necessary  at 
their  terminals  either  to  take  a  stage  or  to  walk 
to  Wall  Street.  It  would  be  difficult  to  por- 
tray, and  more  difficult  to  realize,  the  incon- 
venience and  discomforts  of  these  modes  of 
conveyance.  The  fagged-out  horses  of  mid- 
summer and  of  stormy  winter  days,  the  slow 
plodding,  the  dirty  straw  covering  the  floors 
of  the  buses  and  cars  to  keep  one's  feet 
warm,  the  entire  absence  of  ventilation,  and 
the  almost,  as  it  seemed,  interminable  jour- 
ney, had  to  be  endured  of  course,  and  was 
endured,  because  no  better  means  of  transit 
were  known.  With  the  construction  of  the 
Broadway  surface  road  the  omnibus  disap- 
peared and  the  convenience  of  travel  was 
largely  increased.  But  what  a  blessing  the 
elevated  roads  were !  With  their  advent 
travel  to  and  fro  was  at  once  transformed, 
and  the  journey  twice  a  day  became  a  com- 
fortable experience  instead  of  a  painful 
ordeal.  In  later  years  the  increased  facilities 
provided  by  the  subway,  the  brief  moments 
of  transit  between  Fortv-second  Street  and 
Wall  Street,  and  the  protection  from  expo- 
sure  to    storm    and  torrid  heat,  furnish  an 
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indescribable  contrast  to  the  days  of  the 
omnibus  and  surface  cars.  Sometimes  I  hear 
one  of  my  juniors  complain  of  the  vitiated 
air  of  the  subway  or  some  other  objectionable 
feature  which  imagination  most  likely  has 
created,  and  I  cannot  but  have  a  silent  con- 


tempt for  his  ingratitude,  which  he  would 
surely  acknowledge  if  he  could  be  translated 
for  a  time  to  the  days  of  the  omnibus  and 
street  cars  and  be  compelled  to  endure  their 
horrors  on  a  winter  night  in  the  midst  of  a 
raging  blizzard. 


The  second  paper  in  this  series  y  ^^The  Modem  Law  Office ^^ 

will  appear  in  an  early  issue 


BRAZIL    AND    THE   NEGRO 

BY  THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

IN    THE    SERIES    ON    SOUTH    AMERICA 

It    may    be  noted  that  in  this  article  Mr,  Roosevelt  is  not  attempting^  eithet  to 
justify  or  condemn  the  Brazilian  attitude  toward  the  Xegro  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  United  States,  but  simply  to  set  forth  clearly  zvhat  the  Brazilian  attitude  is  in 
fact. —  The  Editors. 


IF  1  were  asked  to  name  the  one  point 
in  which  there  is  complete  difference  be- 
tween the  Brazilians  and  ourselves,  1 
should  say  that  it  was  in  the  attitude  toward  the 
black  man.  As  the  Indian  becomes  civilized 
he  is  absorbed  into  the  population,  as  is  the 
case  with  us  in  Oklahoma,  and  whoever  has 
Indian  blood  in  him  is  proud  of  the  fact. 
The  President  of  Brazil  is  one  of  these  men, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  others  among  the 
leaders  whom  1  met.  It  is  an  entire  mistake 
to  speak  as  if  the  population  of  Brazil  were  so 
mixed  as  to  be  wholly  unlike  that  of  Europe 
or  the  I'nited  States.  It  is  mixed  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  populations  of  Italy  and 
Spain  are  mixed,  as  the  population  of  south- 
ern France  is  mixed,  as  the  population  is 
mixed  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
As  regards  the  major  part  of  the  population, 
the  '•  mixed  race  "  is  such  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  is  also  true  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  most  of  the  advanced  nations  of  mankind. 
There  is  one  real  difference,  however.  This 
difference  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  is  the  tendency  of  Brazil  to  absorb  the 
Negro.  My  observation  leads  me  to  believe 
that  in  '*  absorb  "  I  have  used  exactly  the 
right  expression  to  describe  this  process.  It 
is  the  Negro  who  is  being  absorbed  and  not 
the  Negro  who  is  absorbing  the  white  man. 
The  great  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
of  high  social  position  in  Rio  are  of  as  un- 


mixed white  blood  as  the  corresponding  class 
in  Paris  or  Madrid  or  Rome.  The  great 
majority  of  the  political  leaders  are  pure 
whites,  with  an  occasional  dash  of  Indian 
blood.  But  any  Negro  or  mulatto  who  shows 
himself  fit  is  without  question  given  the  place 
to  which  his  abilities  entitle  him.  I  met  one 
or  two  colored  Deputies.  At  one  military 
school  I  met  a  Negro  professor.  At  one 
great  laboratory  I  saw  a  colored  doctor.  All 
of  these  men  were  accepted  quite  simply  on 
their  worth,  and  apparently  nobody  had  any 
idea  of  discriminating  against  them  in  any 
official  or  business  relations  because  of  their 
color.  .A  very  great  majority  of  the  Negroes, 
and  most  of  the  colored  people — that  is,  the 
mulattoes  and  quadroons — do  not  make  their 
way  up  to  the  highest  positions,  and  they  are 
proportionately  most  plentiful  in  the  lower 
ranks.  Among  the  working  people,  for  in- 
stance, and  anion/;  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
army  and  navy,  I  saw  many  Negroes,  many 
colored  men,  working  side  by  side  in  the 
same  organizations  with  the  whites,  and  appar- 
ently without  any  discrimination  being  made 
against  them.  In  Bahia  there  is  a  very  large 
Negro  element  among  the  working  class. 
In  parts  of  Brazil  it  is  somewhat  larger.  I  n  Rio 
it  is  noticeable,  but  far  less  so  than  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

Brazil  is  most  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  its 
white  working  popularion  has  nothing  of  the 
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parasite  about  it.  The  whites  do  not  endeavor 
to  live  on  the  labor  of  the  blacks,  the  inevi- 
table result  of  which,  as  shown  in  all  other 
communities,  is  that  ultimately  the  blacks 
crowd  out  of  existence  those  who  live  on 
their  labor.  On  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  even  in  Rio,  is  done  by  white  men. 
But  these  white  men  draw  no  line  against  the 
Negro,  and  in  the  lower  ranks  intermarriages 
are  frequent,  especially  between  the  Negroes 
and  the  most  numerous  of  the  immigrant 
races  of  Europe.  In  the  middle  class  these 
intermarriages  are  rare,  and  in  the  higher 
class  almost  unknown  so  far  as  concerns 
men  and  women  in  which  the  black  strain  is 
at  all  evident.  But  even  in  the  higher  ranks 
there  is  apparently  no  prejudice  whatever 
against  marr>'ing  a  man  or  girl  who  is,  say, 
seven-eighths  white,  the  remaining  quantity- 
of  black  blood  being  treated  as  a  negligible 
element.  The  men  and  women  with  whom  1 
closely  associated  were  in  the  ver>'  great  major- 
ity of  cases  pure  white,  save  in  the  compara- 
tively raie  instances  where  they  had  a  dash 
of  Indian  blood.  But  they  naturally  and 
unconcemedlv  told  me  the  facts  as  I  have 
above  related  them. 

Perhaps  the  attitude  that  the  Brazilians, 
including  the  most  inteDigent  among  them, 
take  is  best  symbolized  by  a  picture  we  saw- 
in  the  art  museum  in  Rio.  It  portrayed  a 
black  grandfather,  a  mulatto  son,  and  a  white 
grandchild,  the  evident  intention  of  the  painter 
being  to  express  both  the  hope  and  the  be- 
lief that  the  Negro  was  being  absorbed  and 
transformed  so  that  he  would  become  a 
white  man.  It  is  idle  to  prophesy  for  any 
remote  future,  and  it  is  a  very  doubtful  thing 
to  prophesy  even  about  the  immediate  future, 
but  my  impression  is  that  the  guiding  'or  rul- 
ing classes  of  Brazil  will  continue  to  be  almost 
absolutely  white,  that  in  the  classes  immedi- 
ately below  them  there  will  continue  to  be  a 
certain  small  absorption  of  Negro  blood,  and 
that  among  the  ordinary  people  this  absorp- 
tion will  be  larger — large  enougii  to  make  a 
slight  difference  in  the  type. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ideals  of  the  United  States  and  of  Brazil  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  are 
wholly  different.  The  best  men  in  the  Ignited 
States,  not  only  among  the  whites  but  among 
the  blacks  also,  believe  in  the  complete 
separation  of  the  races  so  far  as  marriage  is 
concerned,  while  thev  also  believe  in  treat- 
ing  each  man  of  whatever  color  absolutely  on 
'lis  worth  as  a  man,  allowing  him  full  oppor- 


tunity to  achieve  the  success  warranted  by 
his  ability  and  integrity,  and  giving  to  him  the 
full  measure  of  respect  to  which  that  success 
entitles  him.  In  Brazil,  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  looked  forward  to  is  the  disappearance 
of  the  Negro  question  through  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Negro  himself — that  is,  through 
his  gradual  absorption  into  the  white  race. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Brazilians  are  or 
will  become  the  **  mongrel  "  people  that  they 
have  been  asserted  to  be  by  certain  writers, 
not  only  French  and  English,  but  American. 
The  Brazilians  are  a  white  people,  belonging 
to  the  Mediterranean  race,  and  differing  from 
the  northern  stocks  only  as  such  great  and 
civilized  old  races  as  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians,  with  tl)eir  splendid  historic  past, 
differ  from  these  nortliern  st<Kks.  The 
evident  Indian  admixture  has  added  a  good, 
and  not  a  bad,  element.  The  very  large 
European  immigration  of  itself  tends,  decade 
by  decade,  to  make  tlie  Negro  blood  a  smaller 
element  of  the  blood  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  Brazilian  of  the  future  will  be 
in  blood  more  European  than  in  the  past, 
and  he  will  differ  in  culture  only  as  the  Amer- 
ican of  the  North  differs. 

The  great  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
I  met,  the  leaders  in  the  world  of  political 
and  industrial  effort  and  of  scientific  accom- 
plishment, showed  little,  if  any,  more  trace  of 
Negro  blood  than  would  be  shown  by  the  like 
number  of  similar  men  in  a  European  capital. 
Vet  not  only  is  there  in  some  classes  a  con- 
siderable infiltration  of  Negro  blood,  with  a 
corresponding  tendency  of  the  pure  Negro 
type  to  disappear,  but  this  process  is  regarded 
with  hearty  approval  by  the  most  thoughtful 
statesmen  of  the  country.  Their  view,  so 
different  from  our  own.  can  perhaps  best  be 
expressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  these  ver>' 
statesmen,  himself  of  ]>ure  white  blood,  who 
said  to  me  substantially  : 

•■  Of  course  the  presence  of  the  Negro  is 
the  real  problem,  and  a  very  serious  problem, 
both  in  vour  countr\',  the  United  States,  and 
in  mine.  Brazil.  Slavery-  was  an  intolerable 
method  of  solving  the  problem,  and  had  to  be 
abolished.  But  the  problem  itself  remained, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Negro.  It  was  not 
the  slave-Dwner  who  inherited  his  slaves  who 
was  responsible  for  the  problem.  The  slave- 
trader  who  brought  the  slaves  into  the  coun- 
try was  the  man  who  inflicted  the  ghastly 
wrong,  not  only  upon  the  blacks  but  upon 
the  whites.  We,  like  you,  have  merely  in- 
herited the  problem. 
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"  Now  comes  the  necessity  to  devise  some 
method  of  dealing  with  it.  You  of  the 
United  States  are  keeping  the  blacks  as  an 
entirely  separate  element,  and  you  are  not 
treating  them  in  a  way  that  fosters  their  self- 
respect.  I'hey  will  remain  a  menacing  element 
in  your  civilization,  permanent,  and  perhaps 
even  after  a  while  a  growing  element.  With 
us  the  question  tends  to  disappear,  because 
the  blacks  themselves  tend  to  disappear  and 
become  absorbed.  You  speak  of  Brazil  as 
having  a  large  Negro  population.  Well,  in 
a  century  there  will  not  be  any  Negroes  in 
Brazil,  whereas  you  will  have  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  of  them.  Then  for  you  there  will 
be  a  real  and  very  uncomfortable  problem, 
while  for  us  the  problem  in  its  most  menacing 
phase  will  have  disappeared.  You  say  that 
this  result  will  be  accomplished  only  by  an 
adulteration,  and  therefore  a  weakening,  of 
the  pure  white  blood.  I  grant  that  this  will 
have  happened  as  regards  a  portion,  perhaps 
a  third,  of  our  population.  I  regret  this,  but 
it  is  the  least  objectionable  of  the  alterna- 
tives. We  treat  the  Negro  with  entire 
respect,  and  be  responds  to  the  treatment. 
If  a  Negro  shows  capacity  and  integrity,  he 
receives  the  same  reward  that  a  white  man 
would  receive.  He  has  therefore  every  in- 
centive to  rise.  In  the  upper  ranks  of  societ}' 
there  is  no  intermarriage  with  the  Negro  of 
pure  or  nearly  pure  blood  ;  but  such  inter- 
marriage is  frequent  in  the  lower  ranks,  espe- 


cially between  the  Negro  and  many  classes  of 
imm'igrants. 

"  The  pure  Negro  is  constantly  growing  less 
and  less  in  numbers,  and  after  two  or  more 
crosses  of  the  white  blood  the  Negro  blood 
tends  to  disappear,  so  far  as  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  traits  of  the  race  are  con- 
cerned. When  he  has  disappeared,  his  blood 
will  remain  as  an  appreciable,  but  in  no  way 
a  dominant,  element  in  perhaps  a  third  of 
our  people,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds 
will  be  pure  whites.  Granted  that  this  strain 
will  represent  a  slight  weakening  in  one-third 
of  our  population,  the  result  will  be  that  in 
our  country  two-thirds  of  the  population  will 
have  kept  its  full  s'trength,  with  one-third 
slightly  weakened,  while  the  Neg^o  problem 
will  have  entirely  disappeared.  In  your  coun- 
try all  the  white  population  will  have  been 
kept  in  its  original  race  strength,  but  the 
Negro  will  remain  in  increased  numbers  and 
with  an  increased  and  bitter  sense  of  his 
isolation,  so  that  the  problem  of  his  presence 
will  be  more  menacing  than  at  present.  I 
do  not  say  that  ours  is  a  perfect  solution, 
but  I  regard  it  as  a  better  solution  than  yours. 
We  and  you  have  to  face  two  alternatives, 
neither  of  them  without  drawbacks.  I  believe 
that  the  one  we  Brazilians  have  chosen  will 
in  the  long  run,  from  the  national  stand- 
point, prove  less  disadvantageous  and  dan- 
gerous than  the  one  you  of  the  United  States 
have  chosen." 
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ALTHOUGH  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  Turkey,  like  all  my  ancestors 
since  before  the  Turks  took  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  the  only  Turkish  man  I 
ever  knew  really  well  was  Ali  Baba.  I  met 
him  when  I  was  thirteen  years  old.  We  had 
left  our  home  on  the  island  of  Prinkipo,  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  had  gone  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Constantinople.  At  first  I 
was  very  lonely  there,  away  from  home  and 
all  my  young  friends,  until  by  accident  I 
stumbled  upon  a  big  volume  of  Byzantine 
histor)%  a  history  till  then  practically  unknown 
to  me.  As  page  after  page  revealed  its 
treasures,     my    interest   in    the    people    of 


which  it  told  increased,  and  loneliness  and 
boredom  departed,  not  to  return  again  that 
winter. 

After  I  had  finished  the  book  it  came 
over  me  that  all  these  marvelous  things  I 
had  been  reading  about  had  taken  place 
yonder,  at  Stamboul,  half  an  hour  from 
where  I  sat.  Instantly  the  desire  took  pos- 
session of  me  to  re-read  that  history,  chapter 
by  chapter,  then  cross  over  to  Stamboul  and 
find  the  actual  places  mentioned. 

This  was  not  so  easy  as  one  might  have 
thought,  for  I  had  to  reckon  with  my  elders, 
who  would  have  a  thousand  and  one  objec- 
tions to  my  going  over  to  the  Turkish  city. 
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I  went  immediately  to  my  mother,  and  with- 
out any  preamble — which  I  knew  to  be  the 
best  way  in  order  to  take  her  breath  away — 
told  her  of  my  project,  speaking  of  it  cas- 
ually, as  if  it  were  as  simple  as  drinking  a 
glass  of  water. 

She  gave  me  the  puzzled  look  with  which 
she  often  regarded  my  little  person.  I  be- 
lieve that  ever>'  time  I  came  before  her  she 
wondered  anew  how  I  happened  to  be  her 
child,  for  she  was  tall  and  beautiful,  and  very 
conventional  in  her  desires,  and  I  was  small 
and  elfish,  and  my  desires  were  usually  for 
things  she  could  not  imagine  any  person 
wanting.  After  I  had  finished  speaking,  she 
replied,  quietly : 

"  What  you  ask  is  out  of  the  question ; 
for  we  have  no  one,  you  know,  who  can 
waste  so  much  time  every  week  accompany- 
ing you." 

*•  I  don't  want  any  one,"  I  replied.  **  I 
would  much  rather  go  alone." 

The  puzzled  expression  in  her  eyes  deei>- 
ened.  "  Go  alone — over  there  ?  But  I  have 
never  been  there  alone  in  all  my  life." 

•*  I  know  that,  mamma,  but  you  know  per- 
fectly  well  that  there  are  a  great  many  things 
you  never  did,  or  will  ever  bring  yourself  to 
do,  which  I  have  already  done.  Besides,"  1 
pleaded,  "  my  father  is  dead  now,  my  brother 
is  away;  you  took*me  from  my  home  and 
brought  me  to  this  big  town,  and  you  don't 
even  let  me  go  to  school,  on  account  of  my 
weak  lungs — and  what  is  there  left  for  me 
to  do  r 

"  Well,  well,"  my  mother  compromised, 
'•  you  had  better  let  me  think  it  over,  child." 

The  result  of  her  thinking  culminated  in 
my  being  accompanied  to  the  former  capital 
of  the  great  Byzantine  Empire  by  an  uninter- 
ested and  unsympathetic  companion. 

It  was  an  utter  failure,  this  my  first  attempt 
at  archaeological  research.  My  companion,  be- 
sides being  unsympathetic,  had  a  supercilious 
way  of  talking,  and  prided  herself  on  her  igno- 
rance. Before  the  afternoon  was  at  an  end 
she  became  tired  and  cross,  and  then  coaxed 
me,  saying,  '*  Why  don't  we  go  and  see  the 
lovely  jewels  and  silks  in  the  market,  and 
there  I  shall  treat  you  to  a  plate  of  faou- 
kokshu^ 

I  agreed  at  once,  not  because  I  was  willing 
to  sell  my  Byzantine  interests  for  a  plate  of 
sweets,  but  because  her  presence  spoiled  my 
pleasure. 

That  evening  my  mother  and  I  had  a  con- 
versation of  an  animated  nature,  a  conversa- 


tion which  was  continued  the  next  day  and 
yet  the  next,  and  grew  more  animated  with 
each  session,  until  on  my  side  it  reached 
stormy  heights — and  my  mother's  nature 
abhorred  storms  ;  so  I  obtained  the  coveted 
permission  of  going  alone  to  the  city  of 
Byzantium. 

'*  Mind,  though,  baby,"  she  cautioned, 
"  don't  ever  cross  the  Golden  Horn  in  a  boat 
You  must  always  go  by  the  bridge." 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  take  the 
boat,  but  once  the  suggestion  was  made,  it 
took  possession  of  my  brain,  and  tormented 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  on  arriving  at  the 
Galata  Bridge  my  feet  turned  straight  to  the 
quay  where  the  Turkish  boatmen  were 
squatted,  contemplatively  *'  drinking  "  their 
narghiles. 

"  A  boat  I"  I  commanded,  imitating  as 
far  as  possible  my  mother's  manner. 

The  first  man  of  the  row  put  aside  his 
narghilt  and  rose  quickly.  Unlike  all  the  other 
nationalities  in  Turkey,  the  Turks  alone  never 
josde  each  other  for  a  fare.  They  have  a 
system  of  their  own  which  they  scrupulously 
adhere  to. 

The  caiqu&-tchi  who  approached  at  my 
summons  was  an  old  man.  He  was  dressed 
in  full,  baggy  trousers,  and  wore  a  white  tur- 
ban on  his  head.  He  must  have  been  an  old 
man  when  Sultan  Medjid,  thirty  years  pre- 
viously, had  substituted  the  fez  for  the  turban, 
and  he  had  not  cared  to  adopt  the  new  head- 
dress. 

'•  What  does  the  little  hanonm  wish  ?" 

''  To  cross,"  I  replied,  with  the  same 
haughty  manner  as  before. 

He  bent  down,  unfastened  the  rope  with 
which  his  slender,  graceful  little  caique  was 
tied,  and  I  stepped  into  it  and  setded  myself 
blissfully  among  the  cushions  in  the  bottom. 

Before  he  had  rowed  me  half-way  over  I 
remembered  that  I  had  forgotten  to  strike 
a  bargain  with  him.  *•  By  the  way,"  I  said, 
casually,  "  what  is  your  fare  .•*" 

'*  A  kourous  and  a  half"  (six  cents),  he 
said,  promptly. 

"  What !"  I  cried.  •*  If  you  are  not  ready 
to  accept  half  that,  you  may  just  as  well  take 
me  back." 

He  stopped  rowing.  '*  'I'ake  you  back  ! 
But  where  would  be  the  profit  V 

"I  don't  know,"  I  replied;  *' but  that's 
the  answer  the  dead  philosopher  made  to 
Charon." 

**  If  he  were  dead,  how  could  he  make  an 
answer  V  he  asked. 
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Thereupon  I  found  myself  in  my  most 
favorite  pastime — initiating  somebody  into 
the  Greek  writings — and  as  I  explained  to 
him  Lucian's  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  "  the 
old  Turk  listened  intently,  paddling  very 
slowly,  slightly  bending  toward  me,  his  kind 
eyes  twinkling,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles, 
looking  very  much  like  a  nice  big  red  apple 
shriveled  bv  the  frost  and  sun. 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  the  story  of  the 
philosopher  we  were  approaching  the  other 
side  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

"  You  see,"  I  concluded,  '*  you  get  more 
than  Charon  did  out  of  the  transaction,  and, 
besides,  since  I  am  going  over  there  three 
times  a  week,  you  may  become  my  regular 
boatman,  and  if  you  are  over  here  with  a 
fare  at  sunset  you  may  wait  for  me  and  take 
me  back  too — only  then  I  shall  pay  you  one 
para  less." 

It  was  not  because  1  was  of  a  miserly  dis- 
position that  I  was  bargaining  so  hard :  but  1 
had  only  one  nudjedii  a  month,  and  some  one 
invariably  borrowed  a  part  of  it  back  from 
me,  so  that  I  was  always  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. 

*'  Why  are  you  going  over  there  so  often  V 
he  asked,  kindly. 

1  liked  his  baggy  bloomers  of  the  color  of 
the  stained-glass  windows  one  sees  in  the  old 
cathedrals ;  I  liked  his  being  faithful  to  the 
turban ;  and  I  fell  in  love  with  his  kind,  beam- 
ing old  face.  Besides,  the  way  he  enjoyed 
the  story  of  the  philosopher  and  Charon 
convinced  me  that  he  was  not  like  most 
of  the  dreadful  older  people — so  I  told  him 
the  reason. 

His  oars  again  became  suspended  in  the 
air,  and  he  listened  with  intense  interest. 

'*  Is  it  in  the  Koran  you  read  all  those 
things?" 

"  Oh,  no."  I  said  ;  "  in  a  book  bigger  than 
the  Koran." 

*'  How  can  that  be  ?"  he  asked,  incredu- 
lously. 

Then  I  amplified,  and  told  him  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  of  how  he  left  Rome  to 
build  a  new  city,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  Turks  had  even  thought  of 
leaving  Asia  and  invading  Europe. 

His  attention  to  my  words  delighted  me. 
I  had  not  been  so  happy  for  ever  so  long ; 
for,  next  to  reading  books,  1  loved  to  impart 
them,  since  in  the  telling  I  tasted  them  better. 
They  became  clearer  to  me.  Besides,  shar- 
ing things  from  books  is  a  joy  to  which  there 
is  nothing  comparable. 


"You  can  read  all  this?"  he  exclaimed, 
admiringly ;  "  you  who  are  no  bigger  than 
my  thumb  I  But  then  your  people  could 
always  read,  though  they  were  no  kind  of 
fighters,  and  we  beat  them." 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  I  knew.  It 
was  his  direct,  Oriental  way  of  stating  a  fact, 
and  I  did  not  resent  it.  But  I  did  explain 
to  him  that  in  the  past  we  had  been  very 
great  fighters — I  kindly  abstained  from  tell- 
ing him  how  we  had  fought  them  in  the 
Revolution,  and  how  we  beat  them. 

That  he  was  genuinely  interested  he  proved 
to  me  when  we  landed. 

'*  Benim  kuchouk,  hanoutn  [my  little  lady], 
I  should  love  to  be  your  catgue-fchi  both 
ways,  and  I  shall  charge  you  only  two  paras 
for  each  crossing,  if  you  will  only  tell  me 
what  you  are  going  to  see  every  day  and 
whether  you  found  it  over  yonder." 

I  extended  my  microscopic  hand,  and  he 
took  it  solemnly  in  his  big  callous  brown  one. 

"  You  are  a  dear,  Ali  Baba,"  I  cried.  I 
did  not  know  what  his  name  was,  but  Father 
Ali  seemed  to  suit  him. 

Byzantine  history,  combined  with  my  search 
in  old  Byzantium  and  Ali  Baba's  rapt  atten- 
tion to  my  expounding  of  it,  made  that  winter 
a  very  happy  one.  I  generally  returned  when 
the  city  was  bathed  in  the  sunset  light;  and 
these  hours  with  Ali  Baba  listening,  his  oars 
poised  over  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn 
— truly  golden  at  this  hour — were  hours  of 
enchantment  for  me.  How  could  we  help  be- 
coming fast  friends,  sharing,  as  we  did,  such 
magical  moments  together  ?  I  liked  him  so 
nmich  that  I  began  to  economize  and  make 
him  presents  I  thought  he  needed,  such  as  a 
new  shirt,  a  new  pair  of  stockings,  a  new 
cloth  for  his  turban  ;  and  it  almost  broke  my 
heart  when,  one  evening,  as  he  was  landing 
me  on  the  Constantinople  side,  he,  too,  made 
me  a  present.  It  was  a  very  gaudy  red  and 
blue  handkerchief,  filled  with  raisins  and  Ubie- 
bia — a  delectable  g^ain  to  be  found  only  in 
Turkey. 

I  accepted  these,  apparently  delighted,  yet 
wondering  what  I  was  to  do  with  them  ;  for 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  enter  the 
house  and  go  to  my  room  without  having  to 
explain  the  handkerchief  and  its  contents — 
and  the  handkerchief  would  mean  to  tell 
about  the  boat-rides,  and  I  did  not  wish 
to  contemplate  what  would  follow  that  dis- 
closure. 

Wiih  a  threat  deal  of  heart-aching  1  had  to 
disf>ose  of  the  sweets.      1  gave  them  to  some 
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urchins  in  the  street,  and  my  ache  in  a  meas- 
ure was  relieved  by  the  joy  manifested  by 
them. 

Although  this  was  the  only  winter  1  traveled 
with  Ali  Baba,  I  never  forgot  him.  Indeed, 
the  bond  between  us  was  too  great  lightly  to 
forget ;  and  when  I  came  to  town,  I  always 
managed  to  save  a  half-hour  for  him.  I 
would  go  directly  to  the  quay,  and,  if  he  were 
not  there,  1  would  wait  for  him  till  he  came 
back  fiom  the  other  side.  And  if  he  were 
there,  he  always  rose  quickly,  unfastened  his 
little  caique,  and  off  we  were  ;  only  to  stop  in 
mid-stream,  his  oars  poised  in  the  air,  his 
kind  eyes  twinkling,  his  mouth  half  opened 
with  a  smile,  listening  to  the  things  I  had  to 
say  of  books  and  of  travels. 

I  did  not  tell  him  good-by  when,  in  my 
seventeenth  year,  I  left  Turkey  for  America. 
Indeed,  1  went  avvav  so  hastilv  that  there 
was  no  time  for  good-bys  for  anybody ;  and 
six  years  later,  when  I  returned  and  again 
made  my  way  toward  the  spot  where  he 
always  sat,  I  was  terribly  afraid  lest  I  should 
not  find  him.  I  lingered  on  the  way,  pre- 
paring myself  for  the  news  of  his  death  ;  but 
no,  there  he  was !  with  the  identical  bloom- 
ers, his  turban  a  little  on  one  side,  and  his 
kind  face  of  a  red  apple  not  a  day  older  than 
when  1  first  met  him  ten  years  before. 

I  went  and  stood  before  him.  '*  Ali  Baba  !'* 
1  said,  tears  in  my  voice. 

He  rose,  a  trifle  less  quickly  than  he  used 
to,  and  looked  at  me  incredulously. 

"  Benim  kuchouk,  hufwum,'^  he  said,  slowly, 
rubbing  his  eyes. 

'•  Oh,  it  is  I  !"  1  cried  ;  '^  it  is  I !"  and 
gave  him  both  my  hands. 

We  walked  toward  the  little  caique^  where 
he  took  some  time  to  unfasten  the  rope. 
We  did  not  speak  till  he  rowed  again  mid- 
ways under  the  bridge. 

*•  Where  have  you  been  all  these  many, 
many  years  V  he  asked,  reproachfully. 

"  1  have  been  to  America,"  I  replied,  *'  the 
newest  and  biggest  of  all  countries  " — and, 
as  of  old,  I  was  talking  and  he  was  listening  ; 
only  this  time  it  was  not  of  the  past,  and  of 
the  people  who,  having  done  their  work, 
were  dead  and  forgotten,  but  of  a  country'  of 
a  great  present  and  a  still  greater  future. 
And,  as  of  old,  his  face  was  full  of  interest 
and  kindness. 


Presently  he  asked,  "  But,  my  little  lady, 
what  have  you  done  with  the  roses  of  your 
face }     You  are  pale  and  worn  out." 

'•One  has  to  work  hard  in  America,"  I 
replied.  "  It  is  a  country'  which  requires  of 
your  best,  of  your  utmost,  if  you  are  to  suc- 
ceed." And  again  I  went  on  to  tell  him  of 
the  fast  trains  which  go  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
of  the  elevated  trains  flying  above  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  and  of  the  preparations  for  the 
subways  which  were  to  burrow  in  the  depths 
of  the  city. 

*'  But  why  are  thev  working  so  hard  and 
preparing  so  much  V'  he  asked,  a  bit  bewil- 
dered. "  After  all,  ihey  will  have  to  die,  and 
when  they  are  dead  they  can  only  have  a 
grave  like  anybody  else." 

1  shook  my  head.  **  rhey  are  making 
away  with  the  graves,  my  Ali  Baba.  They 
have  invented  a  quicker  and  more  expedient 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  body.  They  place 
it  on  a  table  in  a  special  room,  and  within 
two  hours  all  that  is  left  of  it  is  a  simple 
white  strip  of  clean  ashes." 

He  gasped.  "  They  have  done  that  .^" 
he  cried  in  horror.  "  They  have  done  that ! 
Allah,  canst  thou  forgive  them  V  He  leaned 
toward  me,  earnestness  and  entreaty  in  his 
kind  face.  *'  Don't  go  back  there,  my  little 
one,  don't  go  back  there  again  !  It  is  an 
accursed  country  which  steals  the  peace  from 
the  living,  their  bodies  from  the  dead,  and 
robs  a  child  of  her  roses.  Say  that  you  are 
not  going  back,  my  little  one  !" 

Again  I  shook  my  head.  "  When  I  left 
there,  my  Ali  Baba,  I  bought  my  return 
ticket.  I  wear  it,  like  an  amulet,  around  my 
neck.  I  am  going  back  as  soon  as  I  can 
complete  that  which  brought  me  here." 

He  let  his  oars  drop  suddenly.  '•  You  are 
going  back  V  he  asked  with  awe.  '*  But 
why  .>" 

I  looked  at  him,  and  beyond  him  at  old 
Byzantium — once  Greek,  now  full  of  mina- 
rets and  mosques  and  all  they  stood  for.  A 
red  Turkish  flag  floated  idly  against  the 
indigo  sky. 

Why  was  I  going  back  to  that  vast  new 
country',  so  diametrically  different  from  his 
own  t     Could  I  explain  to  him  t 

Xo,  I  could  not.  He  could  not  under- 
stand. His  flag  was  the  Crescent,  mine  was 
the  Cross. 
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BY  EDWARD  G.  MACKAY 

Most  Americans  sympathize  ivith  the  struggle  for  self-gcnmiment  in  xvhatev^r 
part  of  the  ivorld  it  may  appear — ivith  that  of  the  Russian  revolutionists^  the 
patriots  of  Poland,  the  founders  of  the  new  republic  in  Portugal,  the  Young  Turks , 
the  Balkan  peoples,  the  opponents  of  the  despotic  Huerta,  In  the  same  way,  most 
Americans  are  in  sympathy  unth  the  fight  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  The  fol- 
lo7uing  article  gives  the  reason  for  the  opposition  to  Home  Rule  that  has  at  isen  in 
Ulster,  It  explains  that  this  opposition  is  not  a  reaction  against  selfgozfemment,  but 
a  part  of  the  same  struggle  for  selfgoi^emment  of  which  the  Home  Rule  movement 
itself  is  a  symptom.  In  submitting  this  article,  which  he  describes  as  "  ^  sympa- 
thetic statement  of  the  attitude  of  Ulster  and  the  major  reasons  for  that  attitude,"' 
the  author,  who  writes  from  Georgia,  has  sent  us  a  letter  from  zvhich  tve  quote 
the  fol  loafing  : 

Being  an  Ulsterman  by  birth  and  education,  I  have  always  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
political  situation  in  Ireland.  On  a  recent  visit  I  had  opportunity  to  talk  over  the  situation 
with  Irishmen  in  all  7valks  of  life  ami  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion. 

The  Outlook  is  one  of  the  f no  American  publications  that  have  in  any  degree  given  Ulster  a 
fair  hearing.  An  article  that  appeared  in  your  columns  about  a  year  ago  by  a  Mr,  Potter  7tfas 
in  the  main  a  true  statement  of  conditions ,  though  it  magnified  the  matter  of  religious  animosity. 

The  only  solution  to  the  Irish  problem  that  will  avoid  bloodshed  and  disaster  is  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  7oith  Ulster  left  out,  or  else,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  suggested,  *'  Home  Rule 
within  Home  Rule.^'  This  would  leave  the  political  integrity  of  Ulster  untouched  and  should 
satisfy  the  Nationalists. 

The  crisis  in  Great  Britain  that  has  been  created  by  this  conflict  betiveen  tivo 
forces,  both  of  which  are  avowedly  advocating  selfgo%*emment,  is  treated  in  the  edito- 
rial pages  of  this  number, —  The  Editors. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  no  small  concern  to  all 
lovers  of  peace  that  serious  war  clouds 
are  gathering  in  Ireland  over  the  present 
crisis  on  the  Home  Rule  question.  The 
American  public  can  scarcely  realize  how 
tangible  is  the  trouble  and  how  unhappily  it 
may  end.  It  is  only  when  one  fully  under- 
stands the  temper  of  the  Irish  people  of 
both  factions  and  comes  in  close  contact 
with  public  sentiment  in  Ireland  itself  that 
the  possibility  of  a  fratricidal  war  looms  large 
and  luridly  on  the  horizon  of  the  not  far 
distant  future.  The  writer,  being  of  Ulster 
birth,  and  having  recently  spent  several 
months  in  Ireland,  has  had  an  unusually 
good  opportunity  to  study  the  question  in  the 
light  of  American  ideals  of  democracy.  In 
strange  contrast  with  the  history  of  primitive 
Christianity  within  her  borders,  when  peace 
was  the  rule  and  learning  the  habit  of  her 
people,  have  been  Ireland's  last  few  centuries 
of  turbulent  and  melancholy  exjDeriences ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  this  new  develop- 
ment, instead  of  healing  the  old  wounds  and 


ushering  in  a  new  era,  is  but  to  bring  back 
bitter  memories  and  renew  forgotten  hatreds. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  public  of  one  country 
to  enter,  with  a  just  perception,  into  the 
problems  which  perplex  another  people,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opposition  of 
Ulster  to  Home  Rule  has  been  seriously  mis- 
understood in  America.  If  the  industrious 
and  independent  citizens  of  Ireland's  most 
prosperous  province  are  receiving  little  justice 
from  the  Liberals  of  England,  certainly  still 
less  justice  is  extended  by  the  press  and 
public  sentiment  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  control  which  the  parti- 
sans of  Home  Rule  seem  to  have  over  press 
despatches  emanating  from  Ireland,  and 
pardy  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  real 
issues  at  stake. 
•  A  well-meaning  band  of  patriots  in  New 
England  can  solve,  with  great  satisfaction,  in 
an  evening's  discussion,  a  Southern  problem 
which  may  baffle  for  generations  the  best 
brain  and  purest  motives  of  the  South's  best 
statesmen.      After    this    very    fashion    the 
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American  newspaper  has  applied  the  '*  absent 
treatment  *'  to  Ireland*s  political  ills,  effect- 
ing wonderful  cures  and  transforming,  as  if 
by  magic,  a  land  of  poverty  and  oppression 
into  a  veritable  Canaan  of  milk  and  honey. 
This  done,  the  men  of  Ulster  have  been 
condemned  as  a  company  of  misguided 
bigots,  whose  unreasonable  op|X)sition  may 
result  in  keeping  Ireland  from  becoming  the 
El  Dorado  of  Europ>e.  But  the  theory'  and 
practice  of  democracy  are  two  ver>'  different 
things  ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  assume 
that  a  democratic  formula  which  works  well 
in  America  will  bring  similar  results  else- 
where. The  union  between  our  States  would 
have  proved  as  brittle  as  cheap  statuary  if 
the  Federal  Constitution  had  not  provided  a 
wide  margin  for  the  individualism  of  States. 
Thus  a  reform  which  is  welcome  to  three 
Irish  provinces  is  refused  with  radical  repudia- 
tion by  the  fourth,  because  the  people  of  this 
fourth,  which  is  the  most  populous  province, 
differ  fundamentally  in  political  ideals  from 
the  other  three.  Under  these  conditions, 
Home  Rule,  as  at  present  proposed,  becomes 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true  democracy. 

Ulster*s  chief  crime  in  the  present  crisis, 
when  viewed  through  the  glasses  of  the  ill- 
informed  and  superficial  democrat,  is  that  she 
is  in  the  minority.  But  it  is  not  such  a  hope- 
less minority  as  her  enemies  would  have  it 
appear.  Ulster  contains  one  and  a  half  of 
Ireland's  four  and  one-third  millions,  and  a 
million  of  the  former  are  opposed  to  Home 
Rule.  The  anti-Home  Rule  citizens  of  Ulster, 
therefore,  are  greater  in  number  than  the 
white  population  of  South  Carolina,  and  ex- 
ceed the  total  population  of  any  Southern 
State  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  To 
force  undesirable  legislation  on  such  a  prov- 
ince is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  free  gov- 
ernment, and  should  not  be  attempted  unless 
its  application  would  remove  palpable  op- 
pression. No  such  oppression  exists  to-day 
in  Ireland,  and  the  fact  that  it  did  exist  in  the 
days  of  (irattan  and  O'Connell  is  no  warrant 
for  passing  the  reform  measure  which  these 
patriots  once  pressed  upon  Parliament.  Such 
a  course  would  be  a  curious  form  of  post- 
mortem political  justice  which  would  satisfy 
the  sentiments  and  not  the  actual  needs  of 
the  present  generation. 

Ireland  to-day  enjoys  the  same  liberties — 
political,  religious,  and  economic  —that  are 
found  in  England  or  Scotland.  In  fact,  she 
has  gained  concessions  in  reference  to  peas- 
ant proprietorship   of  land  that  have  never 


been  granted  in  the  two  latter  countries. 
There  is  no  established  church.  In  the  past 
decade  she  has  entered  on  an  era  of  prosperity 
the  beneficent  results  of  which  are  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  the  remotest  rural  regions.  Land 
rent  in  Ireland  is  no  higher  than  it  is  in 
America,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  thrifty 
farmer  to  buy  his  own  acres  on  an  easy  pay- 
ment plan,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
humblest  purchaser  are  safeguarded  by  a 
Government  commission.  The  system  of 
free  and  compulsory  education  is  excellent, 
extending  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  public 
school-house  and  the  trained  teacher. 

Ireland's  greatest  need  is  not  p)olitical 
change,  but  industrial  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment. Excessive  agitation  breeds  an 
unwholesome  discontent.  Ulster,  with  the 
same  laws  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  with 
soil  and  natural  resources  not  as  rich,  has, 
through  the  thrift  of  its  energetic  people, 
become  a  section  of  great  prosperity'.  The 
city  of  Belfast  leads  the  world  in  the  ship>- 
building  and  linen  industries,  and  her  splendid 
factories  and  foundries  are  not  outclassed 
anywhere.  Why  should  the  Scotch- Irish  be 
prosperous  and  the  rest  of  the  country  remain 
steeped  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  indolence, 
when  the  same  laws  operate  for  all  ?  Ulster 
has  never  had  an  exclusive  patent  on  pros- 
perity, and  what  succ*ess  has  been  hers  has 
come,  not  through  Government  concessions, 
but  from  consistent  toil.  Some  critics  of  the 
country  conclude  that  the  contrast  between 
conditions  in  Ulster  and  those  in  the  other 
provinces  is  a  suggestive  and  convincing  com- 
mentary upon  the  reflex  influence  of  religious 
institutions  on  material  development.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  true  that  Protestantism 
and  prosperity  have  gone  hand  in  hand  in 
Ulster,  while  poverty  and  Catholicism  have 
kept  close  company  in  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Is  this  merely  accidental,  or  is  it  not  an  Irish 
demonstration  of  that  which  is  common  in 
other  Old  World  countries  under  similar  con- 
ditions } 

Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  political  agita- 
tion has  entered  into  the  national  character 
until  it  takes  rank  with  the  five  senses  in  the 
psychology  of  an  Irishman.  Home  Rule 
sentiment  and  a  hatred  for  England  have 
grown  traditional,  and  it  is  proverbial  second 
nature  with  a  son  of  Erin  to  be  "  ag'in'  the 
(government."  There  has  been  reason  for 
this,  for  no  one  who  knows  their  history  will 
deny  that  the  Irish  people  have  been  victims 
in   the  past  of  political  tyranny  and  religious 
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intolerance.  But  the  times  have  changed, 
and  a  new  spirit  has  been  abroad  everywhere 
under  the  British  flag.  Old  wrongs  have 
been  redressed,  the  mailed  fist  has  given 
place  to  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  British 
statesmen  have  brought  their  best  talents  to 
the  task  of  twining  the  rose,  the  shamrock, 
and  the  thistle  in  a  threefold  union  of  Celt 
and  Anglo-Saxon.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  party  have  consistendy  refused  this 
proffered  friendship,  and  have  preferred  to 
nurse  the  bitter  memories  of  other  years 
rather  than  to  accept  in  good  faith  the  pledge 
of  a  new  and  equal  partnership.  That  is  why 
the  demand  for  Home  Rule  has  never  been 
downed,  and  why  for  generations  it  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament  with  a  persistency 
that  has  challenged  the  admiration  and  won 
the  sympathy  of  the  world.  And  Ireland  is 
being  heard  to-day,  not  because  of  any  crying 
need  for  Home  Rule,  but  for  her  much  asking. 
The  naked  issue  in  Ulster  has  two  out- 
standing phases,  the  one  patriotic  and  the 
other  religious ;  and  these  in  the  minds  of 
Ulster  men  are  serious  enough  to  warrant  the 
warlike  preparations  that  are  being  made.  The 
issue,  first  of  all,  is  one  of  patriotism-  Anyone 
who  knows  anything  of  Ireland  at  all  knows 
that  the  Nationalist  element  is  rebel  to  the 
core.  It  never  has  been,  and,  it  seems,  never 
will  be,  anything  else.  Every  fresh  unfolding 
of  the  Home  Rule  movement  has  been  tem- 
pered by  the  leaven  of  rebellion.  This  spirit 
is  shown  by  a  bitter  anti-Elnglish  sentiment 
which  glories  in  open  and  avowed  opposition 
to  every  interest  of  the  Elmpire,  and  does  not 
stop  with  insulting  the  flag  and  denouncing 
the  King,  but  goes  as  far  as  unblushing 
treason.  During  the  recent  Boer  War  the 
Irish  sent  men  and  money  into  the  Transvaal 
to  assist  the  Boers,  hoping  that  this  new  Irish 
Brigade  would  bring  defeat  to  the  cause  and 
dishonor  to  the  flag  of  England  in  South 
Africa.  But  another  Fontenoy  was  looked 
for  in  vain.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
colonel  of  this  rebel  regiment  was  put  forward 
by  Redmond's  part>'  as  a  candidate  for  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  a  Home  Rule  constitu- 
ency in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He  was  elected 
with  great  enthusiasm.  When  he  landed, 
however,  he  was  arrested  as  a  traitor,  tried, 
and  sentenced  for  treason.  This  incident 
well  illustrates  the  temper  of  the  Home 
Rulers  towards  the  Government,  and  gives 
one  of  Ulster's  main  reasons  for  her  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  measure.  Intensely 
loyal,  and  with  a  patriotism  that  has  gladly 


shed  her  best  blood  for  the  flag,  from  Water- 
loo to  Lady  smith,  Ulster  refuses  to  be  put 
under  the  heel  of  those  she  knows  too  well 
to  be  rebels  at  heart. 

The  religious  phase  of  the  question  has 
been  mentioned  as  paramount.  It  enters 
largely  into  the  struggle,  but  it  has  been 
given  undue  prominence  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
count with  the  charge  of  bigotry  the  conten- 
tions of  the  Protestants  and  to  win  sympathy 
for  the  cause  of  the  Catholics.  If  there  is  a 
semblance  of  intolerance  in  the  present  activity 
of  Ulster,  it  is  the  intolerance  of  self-defense, 
which  seeks,  not  to  oppress  another  creed,  but 
to  cherish  and  defend  a  dearly  bought  liberty 
of  conscience.  Ulster  believes  that  the  ad- 
vent of  Home  Rule  would  mean  the  ascend- 
ency of  Roman  Catholicism  in  governmental, 
educational,  and  social  affairs ;  and  while  the 
Protestants  have  nothing  but  kind  and  gener- 
ous feelings  for  individual  Catholics,  they 
have  a  deep  distrust  of  the  Papal  hierarchy. 
This  distrust  has  been  augmented  in  recent 
years  by  the  enforcement  of  the  obnoxious 
*'  Ne  temere  decree, '^  which  is  considered  to 
be  a  serious  encroachnent  on  civil  liberty. 
Many  incidents  could  be  cited  of  the  activity 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  not  legitimately  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Church,  and  which  show  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  Rome  towards  Protes- 
tantism in  Ireland.  Home  Rule  would  give 
the  priesthood  undue  power,  and  the  country 
would  be  ruled  by  an  intensely  loyal  Catholic 
party.  Under  these  conditions  Ulster,  pay- 
ing, as  she  would,  most  of  the  taxes,  believes 
she  would  be  discriminated  against. 

Ulster  is  within  her  rights,  therefore,  in 
refusing  to  submit  to  a  Dublin  Parliament. 
Her  people  represent  the  highest  type  of 
British  democrat,  and,  while  willing  to  let  the 
rest  of  Ireland  have  Home  Rule,  they  refuse 
to  go  into  partnership  with  the  other  prov- 
inces, whose  citizens  differ  with  them  so 
widely  and  so  fundamentally  in  all  matters 
relating  to  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  liberty  of 
conscience.  It  is  doubly  a  "  state  rights  " 
case  for  Ulster ;  and  should  the  present  bill 
become  law,  as  scheduled,  within  the  next  few 
months,  it  will  be  repudiated  as  emphatically 
as  the  American  colonies  declined  to  endure 
the  Stamp  Act.  The  fact  that  Ulster  could 
be  crushed  by  the  superior  numbers  and 
equipment  of  the  British  army  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  justice  of  her  cause.  There  is  no 
right  in  might. 

While  Americans  may  sympathize  with  t*- 
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long  and  persistent  contest  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists for  a  government  at  home  divorced 
entirely  from  English  interference,  yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Scotch-Irish 
of  Ulster  represent  more  nearly  the  Ameri- 
can type  of  citizen  than  any  other  people,  and 
are  closely  related  by  ties  of  blood  to  the 


original  settlers  of  this  country.  In  the 
present  crisis  they  are  playing  the  part  of 
democrats  and  patriots.  They  are  sincere  in 
the  political  principles  they  hold,  and,  though 
menaced  at  home  and  maligned  abroad,  they 
will  continue  to  stand  for  the  right  as  God 
has  sriven  them  to  see  it. 


EMERSON'S  JOURNALS 

BY  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 


IN  point  of  literary  interest  and  quality  the 
most  important  publications  of  the  season 
have  been  '*  The  Letters  of  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  "  and  the  concluding  volumes  of 
*'  The  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson " 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company).  These  books 
have  a  double  value :  they  enrich  American 
literature  and  they  make  a  generous  con- 
tribution to  its  history.  For  the  moment,  the 
country  is  absorbed  in  the  engrossing  task  of 
making  history  and  is  far  more  interested  in 
its  future  than  in  its  past.  It  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  impatient  of  references  to  a  past 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  having  its  fruit- 
age in  the  present.  This  is  the  natural 
protest  of  the  present  against  the  authority 
of  the  past.  Emerson  would  have  under- 
stood and  sympathized  with  it.  "  We  admire 
our  fathers  quite  too  much.  It  shows  that 
we  have  no  energy  in  ourselves  ;  .  .  .  rather 
let  us  shame  the  fathers  by  superior  virtues  in 
the  sons.'*  It  was  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
those  earlier  addresses  which  shocked  the 
conservatism  of  the  third  decade  of  the  last 
century.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Emerson  was 
the  daring  and  eloquent  teacher  of  the  great 
truth  that  life  is  a  progressive  revelation  of 
truth,  that  each  generation  must  hold  an 
original  relation  to  the  universe,  that  each 
age  must  have  its  own  prophets  and  take  its 
destiny  into  its  own  hands. 

He  was  a  democrat  to  the  heart,  but  he 
had  no  illusions  about  the  fallibility  of  popu- 
lar opinion.  "  Every  man  has  the  whole  capital 
in  him,"  he  writes,  "  but  does  not  know  how 
to  turn  it.  Every  man  knows  all  that  Plato 
or  Kant  can  teach  him,  yet  from  the  inert- 
ness and  phlegm  of  his  nature  ...  he  exists  as 
a  flint — he  that  should  be  a  sun."  Every  gen- 
eration that  drinks  of  the  new  wine  of  democ- 
racy  becomes  boastful  of  its  achievements 


and  insolent  toward  the  past ;  but  when  it 
has  tried  its  hand  at  remaking  the  world  and 
has  found  out  by  painful  experience  how 
little  can  be  done  by  the  most  active  and 
eager  age,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  old 
problems  simply  clears  the  ground  for  new 
problems,  it  becomes  more  modest  in  its 
estimate  of  its  own  power  and  more  intelli- 
gent in  its  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  fathers. 
The  new  poets  go  bravely  forward,  but  they 
soon  tire  of  announcing  that  Shakespeare  has 
had  his  day  and  that  poetry  is  now  at  last  to 
be  born  in  the  world. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  we  were 
told  that  science,  which  is  the  stalwart  con- 
temporary of  democracy,  had  extinguished 
the  flickering  lamp  of  philosophy,  and  that 
the  world  must  accept  the  conclusion  that  the 
ultimate  questions  had  either  been  answered 
or  could  not  be  answered.  And  now  the 
lecture-rooms  in  which  M.  Bergson  expounds 
his  essentially  religious  philosophy  are  crowded 
with  eager  listeners,  and  the  world  has  for- 
gotten that,  great  as  is  its  debt  to  science,  it 
even  thought  that  the  soul  could  be  studied 
by  laboratory  methods  or  spiritual  forces  ex- 
plained in  material  terms. 

Emerson  was  a  convinced  democrat  be- 
cause he  believed  that  man  is  a  spiritual 
being.  To  him  every  individual  mind  was 
an  inlet  of  the  universal  mind  ;  a  view  of 
the  Incarnation  which  was  far  enough  from 
the  most  advanced  orthodoxy,  but  which  laid 
tremendous  emphasis  on  the  divine  descent 
and  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Holding 
this  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
spirit,  Emerson  never  flattered  democracy  or 
accepted  the  will  of  the  majority  as  settling 
any  question  into  which  moral  issues  entered. 
To  him  democracy  was  not  an  end  in  itself ; 
it  was  the  divine  method  of  educating  the 
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race.  There  was  no  magic  in  it ;  it  did  not 
produce  great  men  any  more  than  public 
schools  produce  great  men ;  there  was  no 
virtue  in  it  except  the  virtue  of  appealing  to 
the  highest  in  men  and  giving  the  highest  the 
opportunity  of  free  development.  The  value 
of  democracy  depended  entirely  on  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it ;  on  the  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence with  which  it  was  directed. 

The  country  sorely  needed  this  spiritual 
definition  of  democracy  at  a  time  when  it  was 
housing  the  ancient  barbarism  of  slavery,  and 
needs  it  to-day  when  it  tolerates  widespread 
corruption,  political  infidelity,  lawlessness,  and 
tyranny  of  capital  and  of  labor.  We  are  on 
our  way  to  better  things,  but  it  is  still  a  time 
for  fasting  and  prayer,  not  for  Fourth  of 
July  jubilations. 

Emerson  was  a  leader,  not  a  follower.  He 
described  our  friends  as  those  **  who  make  us 
do  what  wc  can.'*  We  count  on  our  friends 
to  comfort  us  with  pleasant  things  ;  to  admin- 
ister a  pleasant  anodyne  to  us  when  life  lays 
its  burdens  on  us.  He  summoned  them  to 
awaken  us  out  of  sleep,  to  scourge  us  if 
necessary  on  the  road  to  nobility.  *'  I  have 
been  writing  and  speaking  what  men  once 
called  novelties  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
have  not  made  one  disciple.  Why  ?  Not 
that  what  I  said  was  not  true  ;  not  that  it  has 
not  found  intelligent  receivers ;  but  because 
it  did  not  go  from  any  wish  in  me  to  bring 
men  to  me,  but  to  themselves.'*  Men  of  this 
greatness  of  vision  and  noble .  indifference  to 
popularity  are  indisf)ensable  in  democracy 
because  they  guard  the  people  from  becoming 
a  mob,  precisely  as  courtesy  and  politeness 
are  more  necessary  in  a  democracy  than  in  a 
society  divided  into  ranks  because  they  pre- 
vent people  from  pressing  too  closely  upon 
one  another. 

The  ten  volumes  which  contain  the  Jour- 
nals make  still  more  plain  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  Emerson's  nature  ;  he  had,  ap- 
parently, no  vanity,  and  the  publicity  to  which 
men  of  distinction  to-day  are  exposed  would 
have  been  hateful  to  him  ;  but  he  would  not 
have  objected  to  the  of)ening  of  the  doors  of 
his  workshop  which  the  pubUcation  of  these 
records  of  his  thoughts  and  experiences 
effects.  He  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  little 
innocent  devices  of  art,  as  his  wonderfully 
effective  use  of  pause  in  speaking  showed ; 
but  he  had  no  tricks.  As  he  used  it,  writing 
was  a  function  of  the  spirit,  not  a  technical 
skill.  He  was  dependent  on  inspiration,  and 
inspiration  came  to  him  in  sudden  glimpses 


rather  than  in  vast  visions.  He  saw  things  in 
their  widest  relations,  but  truth  was  continually 
cleared  in  his  view  by  local  revelations. 

He  was  immensely  helped,  too,  by  the 
reports  of  other  discoverers  of  truth,  and  he 
had  a  genius  for  apt  quotation.  The  thought 
in  his  essays  is  often  in  layers  rather  than  in 
formal  sequence,  and  his  memoranda  often 
pass  into  his  work  with  little  modification. 
His  Journals,  for  this  reason,  read  hke  in- 
tegral parts  of  his  works.  They  are  full  of 
those  witty  comments  and  characterizations 
which  are  as  pithy  and  shrewd  as  the  obser- 
vations of  the  keen-eyed  New  England 
farmers  who  were  his  neighbors  and  for 
whose  naive  wisdom  he  had  great  respect. 
Speaking  of  Thoreau,  he  says :  "  Henry 
avoids  commonplace,  and  talks  birch  bark  to 
all  comers,  reduces  them  all  to  the  same  in- 
significance ;"  which  recalls  Madame  Hoar's 
remark,  **  Henr>'  always  speaks  of  Nature  as 
if  it  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  Con- 
cord." But  with  Thoreau,  as  with  Margaret 
Fuller  and  all  the  **  come-outers  "  who  sought 
his  sympathy  and  support,  Emerson  never 
lost  his  poise.  *'  I  tell  him,"  he  writes,  **  that 
a  man  was  not  made  to  Hve  in  a  swamp  Kke  a 
frog.  If  God  meant  him  to  hve  in  a  swamp, 
he  would  have  made  him  a  frog." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Emerson 
was  invited  by  the  Middlesex  Agricultural 
Society  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  annual 
Cattle  Show,  he  chose  as  a  tide  '*  The  Mau 
with  the  Hoe."  He  was  something  of  a 
farmer,  but  never  a  sportsman.  Longfellow, 
who  was  rarely  humorous,  refused  to  go  to 
the  Adirondacks  with  Agassiz,  John  Holmes, 
Judge  Hoar,  Lowell,  and  other  kindred  spirits 
if  Emerson  was  to  have  a  gun  1  Lowell  had 
both  wit  and  humor  ;  indeed,  the  judgment 
of  the  future  may  decide  that  humor  was  his 
richest  and  most  characteristic  quality  ;  but 
the  New  England  group  as  a  whole  were  men 
of  infinite  wit  rather  than  humorists.  This 
was  true  of  the  men  who,  bke  John  Holmes 
and  "  Tom  "  Appleton,  stand  in  the  penum- 
bra of  their  more  famous  contemporaries. 
Emerson's  wit  plays  over  his  thought  with  an 
auroral  brightness  and  detachment.  It  is 
often  cold  and  sometimes  spectral,  but  it 
flashes  an  illuminating  light  across  the  land- 
scape of  his  intellectual  life.  It  lacks  the 
substance,  the  rich  human  quality,  of  humor  ; 
it  is  the  pure  white  light  of  thought ;  but  it 
is  often  penetrating  and  revealing.  It  was 
obviously  a  refuge  from  a  very  concentrated 
intellectual  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
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existence.  It  is  the  play  of  a  mind  of  reso- 
lute loyalty  to  its  intuitions  and  insights. 
"  Modern  criticism  has  whitewashed  Richard 
III  ;  Cromwell ;  Froude  has  made  out  Henry 
VIII  a  good  family  man;  Robespierre  is  a 
genuine  patriot  and  tender  philanthropist ; 
'tis  almost  Caesar  Borgia's  turn  to  become  a 
saint.  Meantime,  the  other  process  now 
begins,  and  Forchhammer  has  blackwashed 
Socrates." 

Most  lovers  of  books  like  to  have  Bos- 
well's  '•  Life  of  Johnson  "  within  reach,  not 
for  consecutive  reading  but  to  take  up  at 
odd  moments.  One  would  not  have  enjoyed 
the  Great  Talker  as  a  constant  companion, 
but  one  would  have  valued  an  occasional 
evening  surrendered  entirely  to  his  one-sided, 
prejudiced,  but  invigorating  comment.  Few 
people  read  Emerson  continuously,  but  as  a 
'•  friend  of  the  spirit,"  to  recall  Arnold's 
happy  phrase,  he  is  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  refreshment  and  inspiration.  It  is  always 
morning  in  his  world  ;  he  did  not  paint  the 
dawn,  like  Copt,  but  his  sky  was  always  suf- 
fused by  it.  '*  I  reached  the  other  day  the 
end  of  my  fifty-seventh  year,  and  am  easier 
in  my  mind  than  hitherto,"  he  writes :  *'  I 
could  never  give  much  reality  to  evil  and 
pain.  But  now  when  my  wife  says  perhaps 
this  tumor  on  your  shoulder  is  a  cancer,  I 
say,  '  What  if  it  is  ?'  " 

These  ten  volumes  are  the  stuff  of  which 
essay  and  biography  are  made ;  opened  at 
any  page,  they  show  Emerson  at  work,  not  at 


a  desk  but  out  of  doors  under  the  open  sky  ; 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  books,  but  living 
in  personal  and  direct  relations  with  nature. 
"  I  am  a  natural  reader,  and  only  a  writer  in 
the  absence  of  natural  writers,"  he  says,  and 
the  lists  of  books  read,  at  the  end  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Journal,  seem  to  confirm  his 
statement ;  but  they  show  him  always  brows- 
ing on  the  uplands,  nourished  by  ideas  which 
compel  expression. 

The  Emersonian  phrase  and  form  crowd 
these  pages  and  tempt  one  to  prolix  quota- 
tion :  "  The  imagination  gives  all  the  value 
to  the  day.  If  we  walk,  if  we  work,  if  we 
talk,  it  is  how  manv  strokes  vibrate  on  the 
mystic  string."  "  People  receive  as  a  compli- 
ment the  freedom  of  cities.  'Tis  a  sham 
gift ;  .  .  .  the  personage  .  .  .  who  receives 
it  is  some  poet  or  some  politician.  What 
freedom  will  it  give  him  ?  Not  of  the  river, 
for  he  cannot  swim  or  row  ;  not  of  the  woods, 
for  he  is  no  hunter ;  .  .  .  not  the  hills — he 
has  not  the  least  inclination  to  climb  barren 
mountains.  I  cannot  see  that  the  freedom 
of  such  a  tovVn  as  ours  can  be  given  to  any 
one  who  does  not  possess  it  already.  But 
they  who  have  the  freedom  of  the  town  are 
the  boys  who  use  the  brook,  the  pond,  the 
river,  the  woods,  the  cliffs,  the  wild  orchards, 
and  huckleberry  pastures."  Thus  speaks  the 
shrewd  thinker  who  was  at  home  under  the 
stars  and  in  the  village  streets.  Great  thoughts 
and  shrewd  ones  are  on  intimate  terms  in 
the  Journals. 
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ND   how    much   will    this    cut-off 
cost  ?"    the    Spectator   asked   the 
engineer  for  the   Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna, and  Western  Railroad  when  sitting 
in  his  office  at  Nicholson,  Pennsylvania. 
*•  About  $12,000,000,"  he  replied. 
'•  And  how  many  miles  will  it  save  you  ?" 
''Just  three  and  six-tenths  miles." 
The  Spectator  whistled  softly.     The  cut- 
off of  the  Union  Pacific  over  Great  Salt  Lake 
was  an  expensive  undertaking,  but  the  saving 
in  distance  and  time  which  resulted  was  very 
great.     Our   Panama  Canal  will,  it  is  true, 
cost  over  $365,000,000  when  all   expenses 
are  taken  into  account,  but  the  distance  saved 
by  ships  going  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Liverpool  will  run 


from  6,000  to  almost  10,000  miles,  making 
the  average  cost  of  construction  for  every 
mile  saved  not  more  than  $65,000 ;  yet  here 
was  a  railway  willing  to  spend  over  $3,000,000 
for  every  mile  by  which  it  would  shorten  its 
line  from  New  York  to  Buffalo. 

''How  can  you  afford  to  do  that .'"  the 
Spectator  inquired,  thoughtfully. 

And  then  by  the  aid  of  many  a  blue-print 
and  row  of  figures  it  was  carefully  and 
patiently  explained  to  the  Spectator  how  this 
cut-off  would  pay  the  railway. 


M 


J)uring  almost  the  entire  morning  of  this 
dusty,  scorching  July  day  the  Spectator  had 
wandered    over    the    hills    and    throujrh   the 
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little  ravines  where  within  two  or  three  years 
the  trains  of  this  road  will  be  rushing  along. 
He  had  started  early  in  the  morning  about 
twelve  miles  from  Scranton,  near  Clark's 
Summit,  where  the  new  line  begins.  Through 
fields  of  buttercups  and  daisies,  and  of  the  more 
daringly  attired  black-eyed  Susans  and  devil's 
paint-brushes,  where  the  wild  strawberries 
tempted  one  to  stoop  occasionally  to  taste  of 
their  uncultivated  sweetness,  by  farm  lands  in 
which  men  were  industriously  swinging  their 
scythes  in  the  meadows  where  the  wild 
mustard  flashed  in  its  yellow  amid  the  greeti, 
or  along  the  edge  of  some  woodlands  of  oak 
and  maple,  of  chestnut  and  beech,  he  had 
come  at  last  to  the  big  feature  of  this  under- 
taking near  Nicholson. 


In. the  midst  of  all  this  countr>'  land  which 
for  many  a  year  has  been  sleeping  undisturbed 
by  the  noise  of  modern  industry  he  had 
run  across  little  temporary  villages  of  unclap- 
boarded  huts  where  a  few  of  the  three  thou- 
sand laborers  employed  on  this  work  are 
housed  ;  he  had  looked  down  into  cuts  vary- 
ing from  a  few  feet  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  depth  and  running  in  length  from 
thirty  or  forty  to  several  hundred  feet.  He 
had  already  learned  that  more  than  twelve 
million  cubic  yards  of  material,  eighty  per 
cent  of  which  will  be  rock,  must  be  removed, 
and  that  the  ravines  or  little  valleys  to  be 
filled  will  use  up  almost  all  of  this  before  the 
new  road  is  in  shape  for  the  passage  of  trains. 
The  scraping  and  ^asping  of  a  few  of  the 
Lwcnty-eight  steam  shovels  which  are  at  work 
along  the  line,  the  chug-chugging  of  the 
steam  or  compressed-air  machines  drilling 
away  in  the  rocks,  did  not  prevent  his  tr>ing 
to  imagine,  as  he  looked  down  into  one  of 
these  cuts,  a  hill  of  rock  and  earth  as  high  as 
the  VVoolworth  Baildifig  in  New  Vork  City 
(with  a  square  base  of  700  feet)  which  must 
be  removed  before  this  work  is  finished. 
He  tried  to  visualize  the  far-extending  line  of 
12,000,000  wagons  which  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  away  this  little  mountain  if  the  80 
dinky  little  engines  and  the  800  dump-cars 
were  not  mercifully  taking  the  place  of  the 
mule,  the  horse,  and  the  dirt-cart. 
•  During  the  morning  the  Spectator  had  seen 
the  human-like  derricks,  their  poles  of  ( )regon 
fir  reaching  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  extend 
their  arms  carefully  and  transfer  to  any  de- 
sired point  their  buckets  full  of  sand  or 
crushed  stone  which  they  had  cleverly  scooped 


up.  Near  by  to  these  were  always  the  black- 
smith shops  and  the  storehouses  where  any- 
thing necessary  for  the  repair  or  replacement 
of  an  injured  part  of  any  of  the  m.achiner}' 
could  be  obtained  without  delay.  And  once 
in  a  while  he  met  one  of  the  fifty-six  engi- 
neers who  have  laid  out  and  are  supervising 
the  construction  work. 


In  fact,  the  Spectator  had  met  with  so  many 
features  which  had  indicated  the  magnitude 
of  this  undertaking  that  when  he  reached 
Nicholson  he  did  not  at  first  appreciate  the 
size  of  the  viaduct  there  over  Tunkhannock 
Creek,  though  it  will  be  the  largest  concrete 
v.'aduct  in  the  world  I  He  of  course  jotted 
down  in  his  note-book  that  its  total  length  will 
be  2,230  feet,  that  it  will  be  supported  by 
two  abutments  and  eleven  piers,  the  highest 
of  which  will  be  243  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  that  in  order  to  reach  a  solid  foundation 
for  one  of  these  piers  it  was  necessary'  to 
excavate  through  sixty  feet  of  quicksand.  He 
carefully  underscored  the  facts  tliat  2,000,000 
pounds  of  steel  reinforcement  will  be  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  168,000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  which  will  go  mto  this  structure. 
His  sense  of  wonder  was  not  affected  in  the 
least  when  he  learned  that,  in  connection  with 
the  Martens  Creek  viaduct  near  Kingsley, 
which  will  be  the  second  largest  concrete 
viaduct  in  the  world,  and  taking  into  account 
the  smaller  bridges,  over  398,000  ctibic 
yards  of  concrete  will  be  used  on  this  work ; 
and  that  to  bring  on  the  ground  the  398,000 
barrels  of  cement  used  in  mixing  all  of  this 
concrete  would  require  2,500  freight  cars  —a 
train  nineteen  miles  long  !  These  figures  he 
merely  preserved  as  so  many  valuable  items 
to  be  repeated  at  the  dinner-table  that  eve- 
ning in  a  manner  which  would  force  his 
listeners  to  believe  that  his  knowledge  of 
numbers  of  such  magnitude  somehow  reflected 
great  credit  upon  him. 

But  the  stupendous  proportions  not  only 
of  the  concrete  work  but  of  the  entire  under- 
taking were  all  at  once  fully  realized  by  him 
when  he  climbed  up  the  ladder  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  piers  of  this  Nicholson  viaduct  in 
course  of  construction.  From  his  elevated 
vantage-point  he  watched  for  a  few  minutes 
the  operation  of  the  cable  railway  which 
brings  the  concrete  from  the  mixer  to  this 
pier  and  dumps  it,  a  coarse,  muddy  mass. 
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into  the  hole  where  the  laborers  below  spread 
it  out  evenly.  He  thought  of  the  cradle 
railway  a  few  miles  over  the  hills  where  men 
were  running  dump-cars  out  on  a  wire  sus- 
pension bridge  in  order  to  make  a  fill ;  there 
came  into  his  mind  the  story  about  the  swamp 
up  at  New  Milford,  which  it  was  supposed 
60,000  yards  of  rock  would  fill,  and  which 
had  already  absorbed  400,000  yards,  with 
the  end  not  yet  in  sight.  He  remembered 
the  double-tracked  tunnel  over  3,600  feet 
long  only  two  miles  east  of  this  point  which 
was  being  constructed,  and  he  thought  of 
the  immense  havoc  and  loss  of  life  which  the 
10,000,000  pounds  of  dynamite  which  will 
be  used  on  this  work  were  capable  of  caus- 
ing. It  was  then  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
this  enormous  financial  cost,  these  difficult 
engineering  features,  and  the  risks  to  human 
life  involved  must  resuft  in  some  great  saving 
in  distance  and  time  to  the  railway  which 
was  constructing  the  cut-off.  Consequently 
when  he  learned  of  the  short  distance  which 
would  be  saved  he  was  very  anxious  to  know 
just  how  the  undertaking  could  pay,  and  he 
listened  carefully  to  the  details  of  the  work 
as  they  were  given  to  him  by  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work. 

He  learned  that  the  total  distance  of  the 
cut-off  which  runs  from  Clark's  Summit, 
near  Scran  ton,  to  Hallstead,  not  far  from 
Binghamton,  will  be  39.63  miles.  The  time 
saved  by  a  fast  freight  train  between  these 
points  will  be  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
But  it  is  the  reduction  of  grades  and  the 
removal  of  curves  which  will  lessen  the  run- 
ning time,  he  was  told,  and  it  is  these  two 
features  also  which  will  bring  about  the  great 
savings  which  will  make  this  enterprise  worth 
while.  Curves  are  as  powerful  as  grades, 
not  only  in  reducing  the  speed  of  a  train  and 
the  hauling  power  of  a  locomotive,  but  also 
in  causing  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  wheels 
and  entire  rolling  stock  of  a  railway. 

Q 

It  was  explained  to  the  Spectator  that  the 
curvature  on  the  present  alignment  of  the 


Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Rail- 
road between  the  points  mentioned  is  3,940 
degrees,  but  that  in  the  new  alignment  this 
will  be  reduced  to  1,608  degrees,  which 
means  that  a  train  will  turn  almost  seven 
fewer  complete  circles  in  going  over  the 
new  road  than  it  turned  in  passing  over  the 
old.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  means 
of  the  blue-prints  that  the  present  maxi- 
mum grade  going  west  from  Clark's  Summit 
to  New  Milford  is  36  feet  to  a  mile ;  on 
the  new  line  between  the  same  points  it 
will  be  12  J^  feet  to  the  mile ;  that  the  pres- 
ent maximum  grade  between  New  Milford 
and  Nicholson  going  east  is  71  feet  per  mile ; 
when  the  cut-off  is  completed,  this  will  not 
be  more  than  36  feet.  It  was  easy  for  him 
to  understand  that,  inasmuch  as  the  tonnage 
which  an  engine  can  draw  over  a  given 
stretch  of  road  is  determined  entirely  by  the 
heaviest  grade  in  that  distance,  thiscliange 
means  that  many  freight  trains  which  require 
from  one  to  four  *'  pushers  *'  over  these  heavy 
grades  can  be  drawn  by  one  engine,  or,  if 
the  pushers  are  retained,  the  tonnage  of 
these  trains  can  be  greatly  increased.  The 
Spectator  at  last  began  to  comprehend  how 
it  is  not  from  any  extraordinary  reduction  in 
time  and  distance,  but  in  the  saving  in  the 
wear  and  tear  on  rolling  stock,  in  the  enabling 
of  one  engine  to  do  the  work  of  three  or 
four,  from  the  greater  economy  of  operation 
and  from  the  increased  probability  of  free- 
dom from  expensive  accidents,  which  result 
from  having  a  road  as  free  from  grades  and 
curves  as  possible,  that  this  road  expects  to 
save  yearly  a  sum  which  will  more  thafr-jSU^  ' 
the  interest  on  the  amount  that  the  new 
road  will  cost. 

B 

"  Truly  an  age  when  the  consideration  of 
little  things,  the  seemingly  unimportant,  de- 
termines great  enterprises,  great  move- 
ments,'' the  Spectator  said  to  himself  as  he 
thanked  the  engineer  for  his  kindness  and 
left  his  office.  And  he  moralized  to  himself, 
as  he  rode  away  from  Nicholson,  as  to  how 
this  had  probably  always  been  so,  although  it 
had  never  been  realized  so  emphatically  as  it 
is  to-day. 
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On  the  Seaboard.  By  August  Strindberg. 
Translated  by  Elizabeth  Clarke  Westergren.  Stew- 
art &  Kidd  Company,  Cincinnati.    $1.25. 

Red  Room  (TheJ.  By  August  Strindberg. 
Translated  by  Ellis  Sch'leussner.  G.  P.  Putnanvs 
Sons,  New  York.    $1.25. 

Plays.     By  August  Strindberg.    Translated  by 

Edwin  Biorkman.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

$1.50. 
In  Midsummer  Days.     By  August  Strindberg. 

Translated  by  Ellis  Schleussner.    McBride,  Nast  & 

Co.,  New  York.     $1.25. 

Strindberg's  love  of  nature  and  almost  pas- 
sionate love  of  the  sea  were  referred  to  in  com- 
menting some  time  ago  on  his  autobiographical 
novel "  The  Son  of  a  Ser\^ant."  In  "  On  the  Sea- 
board '*  he  gives  proof  of  the  fascination  the 
sea  had  for  him  in  his  vivid  and  intimate  de- 
scriptions. The  story  is  a  psychological  study 
of  a  man  of  education  and  refinement  who  works 
among  the  peasant  fisher-folk  of  the  Baltic  island 
and  gradually  reverses  their  opinion  of  him  from 
suspicious  hate  to  warm  appreciation  of  his 
qualities.  The  love  element  is  treated  with  too 
great  frankness. 

Passing  through  the  door  of  "The  Red 
Room/'  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
motley  company — hunger-pinched  artists  and 
actors,  aspiring  journalists — an  out-at-the-elbow 
bohemian  lot  who  mingle  in  fraternal  misery, 
riotous  good-fellowship,  and  brilliant  intellectual 
combat.  The  book  is  said  to  present  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  set  that  first  received  young  Strind- 
berg in  Stockholm.  It  is  not  always  pleasant 
reading,  but  grips  the  attention. 

In  the  "  Plays  "  (third  series)  there  is  a  variety 
of  material :  "  Simoon,'*  a  horrifying  one-act 
sketch  which  unmistakably  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  Poe ;  "  Debit  and  Credit,"  belonging  to 
the  same  period,  but  with  more  of  Nietzsche 
than  of  Poe  ;  '*  Advent,"  a  Christmas  sermon, 
full  of  Swedenborgian  symbolism,  which  be- 
longs to  what  the  author  calls  his  "  Inferno 
period,"  when  he  was  trying  to  rid  himself  of 
the  depression  which  he  regarded  as  punish- 
ment brought  about  by  his  previous  skepticism. 
"  After  the  Fire  "  and  "  The  Thunderstorm  " 
are  autobiographical,  the  home  destroyed  in  the 
first  being  Strindberg's  own  in  Stockholm, 
where  he  spent  much  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  ;  while  "  The  Thunderstorm  "  embodies 
the  author's  experiences  in  his  third  and  last 
marriage,  as  seen  in  retrospect.  "Swanwhite" 
is  a  fairy  play  dealing  with  the  transforming 
power  of  pure  love,  and  gives  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  Maeterlinck. 

By  far  the  happiest  phase  of  Strindberg  is 
shown  in  the  collection  of^ sketches  entitled 
"  In  Midsummer  Days."  Some  are  sad,  some 
distinctly  vague,  but  all  interesting,  particularly 
as  they  show  Strindberg  to  have  possessed 
something  of  that  lighter  humor  that  he  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have   entirely  lacked.     In 


this  volume,  instead  of  the  mad  pessimist,  we 
find  the  clever  word-artist  who  could  produce 
dehcate  etchings  as  well  as  paint  conflagrations 
and  lurid  sunsets. 

Masters  of  Past  Time  (The).  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Eugene  Fromentin.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    $2.50. 

The  late  Eugene  Fromentin  was  a  great  art 
critic.  He  was  at  his  best  in  writing  "  Les 
Mattres  d'Autrefois."  The  book  is  now  trans- 
lated under  the  title  "The  Masters  of  Past 
Time."  It  was  written  only  a  year  or  two 
before  Fromentin's  death  in  1876,  when  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  comprises  a 
criticism  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters. 

The  volume  has  compelling  charm.  First  of  all, 
on  every  page  one  feels  the  consciousness  that 
it  was  written  by  a  man  who  was  both  an  artist 
and  a  writer,  by  one  who  had  both  a  technical 
knowledge  of  painting  and  a  fine  literary  style. 
Fromentin's  pictures  are  of  Eastern  subjects, 
and  are  notable  both  for  richness  of  coloring 
and  for  harmony  of  tone.  These  qualities  are 
reflected  in  the  author's  text.  In  the  second 
place,  the  book  has  charm  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  particular  method  or  continuity.  The 
chapters  are  studies  and  the  studies  are  notes 
and  the  notes  are,  as  Fromentin  said,  "  but  un- 
connected and  disproportionate  elements  of  a 
book  that  is  yet  to  be  written."  He  intended 
that  book  to  be  a  kind  of  informal  discourse 
on  painting. 

The  result  of  these  factors  is  that "  Les  Maitres 
d'Autrefois"  quickly  became  a  classic  and  has 
always  remained  a  classic.  And  yet  there  is  still  a 
further  and  finer  charm — Fromentin's  deliberate 
omission.s.  He  distinctly  avoids  the  abstruse  and 
the  obscure.  He  does  not  bother  himself  much 
with  "  issues  "  and  "  tendencies."  He  simply  tells 
us  how  he  was  surprised  or  astonished  or 
pleased  or  disappointed.  It  is  a  very  sincere, 
straightforward  book,  this.  And  through  it  all 
we  recognize  the  reverence  of  a  man  who  be- 
lieved his  art  to  be  the  expression  of  the  invis- 
ible by  means  of  the  visible. 

Jane  Austen.  By  Francis  Warfe  Cornish. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    75  cents. 

To  be  candid,  one  is  scarcely  prepared  to  find 
a  new  biography  of  Jane  Austen  absorbing,  but 
let  such  a  one  take  up  this  recent  volume  in  the 
series  of "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  and  learn  his 
mistake.  We  know  that  there  were  few  events 
of  moment  in  the  quiet  life  of  this  woman ;  her 
range  of  interests  was  narrow,  and  she  rarely 
refers  to  the  stirring  times  of  England  and 
France,  with  which  she  had  some  connection 
through  her  own  family.  However,  this  biogra- 
phy glows  with  much  of  the  charm  that  forces 
us  to  read  our  Jane  Austen  over  and  over 
again.     In  one  of  her  letters  she  refers  to  her- 
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self  as  **  the  most  unlearned  and  uninformed 
female  who  ever  dared  to  be  an  authoress." 

After  noting  briefly  the  few  facts  of  Miss 
Austen's  home  and  family  surroundings,  and 
criticising  her  books  taken  one  by  one,  the 
author  finds  her  possessed  of  little  idealism, 
little  romance,  tenderness,  poetry,  or  religion, 
yet  places  her  beside  Moli^re  for  clear  and 
sympathetic  vision  of  human  character.  She 
was  a  spectator  of  life,  neither  an  enthusiast 
nor  a  philanthropist.  She  knew  what  became 
of  the  characters  she  created,  though  she  did 
not  always  tell  us.  She  did  not  end  her  books 
with  *'  a  situation,  an  epigram,  a  cork  flying  from 
a  bottle,"  in  modern  fashion. 

The  lovers  of  Miss  Austen's  stories  (and  they 
are  many)  will  agree  with  the  biographer's  com- 
prehensive summary  of  her  genius  and  its  com- 
parative value. 

Mr.  Cornish  says:  "She  sees  everything  in 
clear  outline  and  perspective.  She  does  not 
care  to  analyze  by  logic  what  she  knows  by 
intuition.  She  does  not  search  out  the  grounds 
of  motive  like  George  Eliot,  nor  illumine  them 
like  Meredith  by  searchlight  flashes  of  insight, 
nor  like  Hardy  display  them  by  irony  sardonic 
or  pitying,  nor  like  Henry  James  thread  a 
labyrinth  of  indications  and  intimations,  repul- 
sions and  attractions,  right  and  left,  all  pointing 
to  the  central  temple  where  sits  the  problem. 
She  has  no  need  to  construct  her  characters, 
for  there  they  are  before  her,  like  Mozart's 
music,  only  waiting  to  be  written  down." 

Horace  Blake.     By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.     G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $\.3b. 

A  seriously  conceived  and  admirably  worked 
out  novel  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward  is  found  in 
this  unusual  character  study.  Because  of  his 
wife's  belief  in  Blake's  genius,  although  she 
viewed  with  open  eyes  the  horrors  of  his 
wickedness,  she  remained  with  him  through 
all  the  phases  of  his  public  and  private  career. 
The  story  opens  with  the  painful  scene  of 
Blake's  final  struggle  against  the  retribution 
nature  exacted  because  of  his  physical  and 
mental  excesses.  Kate  had  hidden  the  evil  of 
his  ways  from  the  public,  which  adored  his 
genius,  and  she  was  determined  to  shield  him  to 
the  last.  His  decision  to  go  to  France  to  rest, 
and  leave  her  in  England,  exposed  to  misunder- 
standing because  of  her  apparent  desertion  of 
a  dying  man,  was  a  terrible  blow  to  her,  but  she 
submitted. 

The  author's  clear  analysis  of  the  processes 
in  the  minds  of  hu.sband  and  wife  at  this  junc- 
ture is  masterly.  Blake's  daughter,  a  young 
girl,  goes  with  the  father  whom  she  hardly 
knew.  From  this  point  the  psychology  of  the 
story  is  most  interesting.  The  author  shows  a 
wonderful  grasp,  both  mentally  and  spiritually, 
of  the  situation.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  subtle  development  so  perfectly 
followed    out    in    the    story.     The    untrained. 


awaking  daughter;  the  effect  upon  the  three 
Blakes  of  the  open-hearted,  clever  Stephen 
Tempest;  his  attempt  to  write  Blake's  bi- 
ography, at  Kate's  request ;  and  the  astonish- 
ingly truthful  end  of  the  attempt — all  this  is  told 
with  consummate  art.  Kate's  vehement  ques- 
tion put  to  Stephen  after  his  failure  is  one  of  the 
most  penetrating  thoughts  to  be  found  in  mod- 
ern fiction.  Why  had  not  his  Christianity  ex- 
plained her  husband  to  her  ?  Why  did  Stephen 
not  understand  that  both  phases  of  Blake  were 
true, "  the  vileness  and  the  nobility  that  came  out 
of  that  awful  cleansing,"  for  in  the  end  Blake 
awoke  to  the  real  meaning  of  man's  life. 

Whispering  Dust.     By  Eldrid  Reynolds.     The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.    $1.10. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  English  curate's 
daughter  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  feels 
herself  immeasurably  old  and  as  if  she  had 
existed  in  vain,  having  always  lived  "among 
grime  and  turnip  fields."  An  unexpected  legacy 
enables  her  to  travel,  and  she  starts  off  "  to  find 
Space,"  as  she  expresses  her  vague  longings  and 
ambitions.  Egypt,  where  the  very  dust  whispers 
of  the  immensity  of  time  and  space,  is  the  ob- 
jective point.  En  routCy  in  a  little  church  at 
Marseilles,  just  as  the  pathetic  little  ships 
swung  from  the  roof  begin  to  take  definite 
shape,  the  personality  referred  to  throughout 
the  book  as  "YOU  "  is  born  to  her  conscious- 
ness, and  when  she  rejoins  her  companions  she 
is  a  recreated  woman,  although  outwardly  the 
same,  except  that  she  has  left  her  umbrella  in 
the  church. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  romance  ?"  she  asks 
later  of  the  hard-featured  Yorkshire  woman 
who  has  instituted  herself  the  conductor  of  the 
party.  "  My  hair  always  grew  too  far  back  on 
my  head  for  romance,"  is  the  reply. 

Life  is  like  that,  only  many  people  do  not 
know  it;  and  this  book  can  safely  be  com- 
mended only  to  those  who  do  not  care  whether 
Donatello's  ears  were  pointed  or  not,  and  who 
believe  in  fairies  and  such  beings. 

The  descriptive  part  makes  Egypt  real,  and 
the  character-drawing  is  good.  The  message 
of  the  book  is  clearly  that  it  is  better  to  give 
than  to  try  to  get,  especially  if  one  wants  to 
stay  young. 

Joan's    Green   Year.     By   E.    L.    Doon.     The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.50.      ^ 

"Joan's  Green  Year"  was  one  spent  as  a 
paying  guest  at  the  Manor  Farm  with  tenant- 
farmers  who  had  lived  in  Pelton  for  six  genera- 
tions. A  woman  of  high  birth,  a  factor  in 
society,  a  writer  o£  novels,  Joan  rested  herself, 
mind  and  body,  and  described  her  experiences 
in  long,  vivid  letters  to  her  twin  brother,  an 
officer  in  India. 

The  book  is  simple,  well  written,  and,  while 
not  exciting  or  remarkable,  is  pleasant  to  read. 
Joan  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  of  individual 
lives  by  her  sympathetic  understanding,  and  for 
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herself  learns  of  some  unhappy  results  of  the 
workings  of  governmental  decrees  in  agricultural 
England. 

Korean  Folk  Tales.  Translated  by  James  S. 
Ciale.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  group  of  stories  of 
imps,  ghosts,  and  fairies  translated  for  the  first 
time  from  the  work  of  Korean  writers.  It  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  a  kind  of  literature  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  trivial  and  diverting,  but 
now  affords  material  for  serious  study  to  the 
student  of  sociology  and/acial  traits,  for  Korea 
is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  East,  and  Dr.  Gale  has  been 
long  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
students  of  Korean  character  and  life. 

Mr.  Gale  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  scholar 
in  Korean  history,  literature,  and  art,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  language.  For  many  years  he  has 
identified  himself  with  the  life  of  Korea,  and  his 
selection  of  stories  may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  based  on  wide  knowledge  and  on  a  clear  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  tales  he  has  chosen.  They 
are,  from  tlie  Western  point  of  view,  extremely 
queer,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  the  more 
characteristically  Korean,  for  there  is  no  queerer 
countr>'  in  the  world,  looked  at  as  the  casual 
visitor  sees  it.  But  the  Koreans  are  people  of 
remarkable  qualities.  No  one  can  predict  the 
possibilities  of  their  development,  and  every- 
thing that  enables  us  to  understand  the  Korean 
mind  is  of  value.  This  is  what  Dr.  Gale  does 
in  this  unpretentious  little  book.  He  gives  us  a 
glimp.se  into  the  back  of  the  Korean  brain.  The 
stories  are  translated  into  admirable  English. 

Anglo-French  Entente  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Charles  Dastide.  The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $3. 

A  volume  with  this  title  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion that  it  will  be  a  book  of  sober  character. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volume  is  lively. 

By  abundant  extracts  and  quotations,  it 
reports  the  real  life  lived  in  the  se>?enteenth 
century,  especially  in  London.  We  note  the 
impression  made  by  the  Huguenots  on  English 
thought,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  note  that 
the  French  were  among  the  first  to  copy 
Engish  ideas  in  philosophy  and  politics  ;  that 
they  were  among  the  first  to  admire  Locke  and 
Newton  and  lo  practice  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Given  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural 
that,  despite  mutual  jealousies,  Enp^land  and 
France  should  have  been  drawn  together.  The 
fact  w  as  that,  as  our  author  says,  having  reached 
the  same  degree  of  civilization,  England  and 
France  had  need  of  each  other.  The  best  people 
in  each  country  were  sensible  enough  to  see  that 
the  causes  that  kept  them  apart  were  really  acci- 
dental— royal  policies  or  temporary  commercial 
rivalries,  or  some  estrangement  through  the 
selfishne.ss  of  party  leaders. 

The  same  thing  exists  t<'»-day,  if  in  less  decree, 
and  fortunately  there  is  to-day  in  each  country  a 


larger  body  of  leaders  who  appreciate  the  need 
for  each  other  of  two  nations  which  have  reached 
the  same  degree  of  civilization. 

Beautiful  Lady  Craven  (The).  Edited  by  A.  M. 
Broadley  and  Lewis  Melville.  2  voU.  The  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.    #7.50  per  set. 

Two  large  volumes,  well  illustrated  with  many 
portraits,  contain  a  biographical  introduction 
and  the  memoirs  of  **The  Beautiful  Lady 
Craven,"  perhaps  better  known  as  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach.  The  editors  have  ex- 
pended much  care  and  show  a  judicial  his- 
torical temper  in  the  execution  of  their  task. 

The  beauty,  spirit,  intellect,  domestic  difficul- 
ties, travels,  and  many  friendships  of  Lady 
Craven  gave  her  marked  prominence  during  her 
long  life,  which  covered  the  years  from  1750  to 
1828.  Her  memoirs,  wrilten  when  she  was  over 
seventy,  as  might  be  imagined  and  lorgiven, 
soften  some  details  that  are  coldly  recorded  in 
the  biography.  Lady  Craven  assures  us  that 
her  character  for  veracity  was  thoroughly  estab- 
li.shed,  and  that  many  royalties  and  prominent 
folk  relied  upon  her  versions  of  current  events. 
The  editors,  however,  do  not  deny  that  she  may 
be  charged  with  more  than  one  "  terminological 
inexactitude."  Many  new  facts  are  included  in 
these  volumes,  and  the  editors  u.se  them  with 
skill,  giving  us  a  lively  impression  of  England 
and  the  English  from  the  time  of  George  II  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  I  \'. 

American  and  English  Studies.  By  Whitelaw 
Reid.  In  2  vols.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vork. 
$4  per  set. 

Government,  education,  biography,  history, 
journalism — these  are  the  subjects  treated  in 
these  volumes.  The  subjects  well  illustrate 
the  nature  and  scope  of  Mr.  Reid's  ideas 
and  ideals.  In  editing  these  essays  Mr.  Royal 
Cortis.soz  says  that  they  illustrate  Mr.  Reid's 
purely  intellectual  habit  and  his  point  of  view 
as  a  citizen.  They  recall  the  refined  yet  vigor- 
ous, courtly  yet  firm,  man  and  gentleman  known 
to  many  of  us  and  only  just  gone  from  among 
us.  They  reflect  a  man  always  absorbed  in 
public  affairs.  From  the  time  when  the  youth, 
too  young  to  vote, "  took  the  .stump  ''  in  1856  for 
Fremont,  Whitelaw  Reid  was,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  a  signal  example  of  the  fine-cut,  incisive, 
and  scholarly  but  always  public-spirited  citizen 
at  work  in  his  countrv's  service. 

The  present  volumes  do  not  include  Mr. 
Reid's  "stump"  speeches.  Listead,  we  have 
here  Mr.  Reid's  carefully  studied  exhibitions  of 
constructive  thought  developed  with  leisurely 
calm.  The  conviction  borne  upon  the  reader's 
mind  as  he  peruses  these  volumes  is  that  the 
contributions  to  it  are  the  result  of  no  doc- 
trinaire studies,  but  of  the  author's  actual  per- 
.sonal  experience.  Wlien  Mr.  Reid  spoke  of 
education,  for  instance,  it  was  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  Ydrk  State. 
When   he   spoke   of  governmental,  and   espe- 
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pi^lly  of  mternfiUonal,  relaUgps  it  was  ^  a  mem- 
t)er  x>f  tb^  Sp9,nish  Peace  Commission,  or  as 
Minister  to  France,  or  as  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  More  attractive  still  are  the  political 
portraits,  especially  that  of  Jefferson. 

But  to  many  the  most  attractive  and  profitable 
of  all  the  papers  will  be  the  fpur  grouped  iinder 
the  head  of  "  An  Editor's  Reflections. *'  Half  a 
century  ago  Mr.  Reid  was  the  Civil  War  corre- 
spqndent  of  the  New  Yprk  "Tribune."  As 
contributor  and  later  as  editor  Mr.  Reid  did 
more  than  any  one  after  Greeley's  death  to  give 
to  that  particular  journal  its  enviable  atmosphere 
of  historic  worth.  And  he  did  as  much  as  any 
one,  we  think,  to  jift  the  whole  plane  of  jour- 
nalism to  a  new  level.  He  stamped  the  pro- 
fession with  a  wider  authority  and  influence. 

Lollardy  and  the  Rtformation  in  England  :  An 
Hitt^rical  Survey.  By  James  Gairdner,  C.B., 
LL.I).,  Litt.D.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    fi. 

Dr.  Gairdner's  contributions  to  sound  history 
have  been  surpassed  in  scholarly  merit  by  no 
writer  in  our  time.  In  the  volume  preceding 
this  the  inner  forces  at  work  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  denominated  the  English  Reforma- 
tion were  brought  to  view  from  original  sources. 
This  second  volume  is  similarly  concerned  for 
an  authentic  account  of  the  reaction  toward 
Rome  that  set  in  with  Mary's  succession  to 
Edward  y  I.  Its  especial  worth  consists  in  its 
supply  of  material  from  late  researches  for  a 
fairer  judgment  of  the  parlies  concerned  than 
is  generally  entertained.  The  period  it  covers 
is  Mary's  first  year,  concluding  with  her  unfor- 
tunate marriage  to  Philip  pf  Spain.  The  death 
of  Dr.  Gairdner  has  left  unfinished  a  work  that 
needs  an  equally  competent  hand  to  complete 
it.  "  Lollardy,"  a  term  derived  from  Wyclif's 
time,  is  synonymous  with  early  Puritanism. 

History  of  English  Patriotiam  (The).  By  Esmd 
Wingfield-Stratford  Two  vols.  The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York.    $7.50. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  histoi^ical  work  combines 
such  qualities  of  interpretative  ability,  sound 
scholarship,  and  literary  workmanship  as  are 
apparent  in  this  splendid  study  of  the  men  and 
movements  that  have  counted  for  most  in  Eng- 
land's making.  Any  forebodings  one  may  have 
at  sight  of  its  enormous  bulk — it  is  a  work  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  pages — are  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  beauties  of  its  style  and  the 
vigor  of  its  author's  thought.  There  is  literally 
not  a  dull  page  in  it,  and  few  that  fail  to  make 
a  stimulating  impression  on  the  reader's  mind. 

Taking  as  his  starting-point  the  contention 
that  the  basic  element  in  English  achievement  has 
been  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  Mr.  Wingfield- 
Stratford  traces  the  course  and  manifestations 
of  the  patriotic  impulse  from  the  beginnings  of 
English  history  to  the  present  day,  as  exhibited 
not  alone  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  England  as 
a  political  entity,  but  also  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of    English    art,    literature,    philosophy,    and 


science.  Always  he  finds  periods  q(  greatness 
corresponding  wilh  pwodp  of  e^cceptional 
patriotic  fervor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  periods 
of  political  ^nd  intellectual  sterility  Jinked  with 
periods  in  which  lov^  of  coiintry  was  not 
strongly  manifest. 

He  is  a  frank  herp-worshippr,  as  is  evident 
particularly  from  his  portraits  of  Cromwell, 
the  younger  Pitt,  ?^n4  Disrjieli  ;  he  is  ^Iso 
frankly  Tory  in  his  political  sympathies.  But 
he  quite  as  evidently  endeavors,  and  mostly 
with  success,  to  do  justice  to  £very  personage 
he  studies  ;  and,  in  addition,  whether  writing  of 
statesmen,  warriors,  artists,  ^luthors,  or  scien- 
tists, displays  fi  mastery  of  his  subjept  that 
makes  his  work  almqst  as  nseful  as  a  book  of 
reference  as  it  is  admirable  for  its  literary  and 
scholastic  excellences. 

Improvements    of    Towns     and    Cities.      By 

Charles  Mulford  |lobinson,  I^l.A.    (Fom-th   Revised 
Edition.)    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.25. 

This  new  edition  appears  twelve  years  after 
the  first  publication  of  the  book,  and  naturally 
represents  an  amplification  of  data  and  a  recast- 
ing of  certain  statements.  The  book  has  had 
its  sure  share  in  causing  the  swift  advance 
made  in  recent  years  towards  civic  aesthetics, 
and  the  new  edition  will  be  welcomed  by  readers 
everywhere. 

English   Travellers    of  the    Renaissance.     By 

Clare  Howard.    The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 

$2.50. 

This  very  interesting  book  continues  the 
story  which  is  told  in  a  work  published  two 
or  three  years  ago,  "Touring  in  1600.*'  Both 
are  foot-notes  to  modern  history,  though  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  two.  This  volume 
deals  chiefly  with  the  Gr^nd  Tour  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  quotes  volumi- 
nously from  the  earliest  guide-books,  which  were 
simply  informal  collections  of  directions  for  for- 
eign travelers,  chiefly  for  the  guidance  of  Eng- 
lish youths  in  their  excursions  to  the  Continent. 

The  motives  which  led  people  to  travel  are 
analyzed,  the  relation  of  the  traveler  to  the 
period  is  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  stages  by 
which  the  motive  was  changed,  first  from  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
arts,  then  to  the  developments  of  dancing,  fenc- 
ing, and  riding,  and  finally  to  the  fostering  of  a 
kind  of  electric  dilettanteism.  The  book  has 
bearing,  therefore,  on  old  English  education, 
old  English  social  life,  and  old  English  politics. 
There  are  twelve  illustrations  from  portraits 
and  old  prints. 

Heroines  of  Modern  Religion.  Edited  by  Warren 

Dunham  Fo>ter.   .Sturgis&  Walton,  New  York.   #1.50. 

These  popular  biographies  edited  by  Mr. 
Foster,  and  written  by  several  persons,  wiil  be 
useful  to  students  in  the  many  study  classes  in 
the  churches.  Ten  women,  from  Anne  Hutch- 
inson to  Maude  Ballington  Booth,  pass  in  re- 
view, and  are  presented  with  fairne.ss  and  some 
attractiveness  of  style. 
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"  The  story  of  my  flight  from  Paris  to  Cairo," 
says  Jules  Vedrines  in  an  article  in  "  Flying," 
"  is  the  glorification  of  my  motor  and  my  appa- 
ratus, no  bolt  or  wire  of  which  moved  from  the 
time  I  left  Paris  to  the  time  I  arrived  at  Cairo." 
Once  during  his  flight,  he  says,  he  almost 
"  looped  "  involuntarily,  but  his  motor  did  not 
fail  him.  "Aeroplanes,"  he  concludes,  "are 
comfortably  reliable  now.  One  can  undertake 
a  flight  around  the  world  with  them."  And 
several  aviators  are  now  planning  such  a  flight. 

The  Catholic  Theater  Movement  aims  to 
recommend  to  Roman  Catholics  the  plays  that 
they  may  properly  attend  without  danger  to 
faith  or  morals.  Among  the  host  of  plays  that 
are  presented  nightly  in  New  York  City  only 
two  were  recendy  found  that  the  society  was 
willing  to  indorse.  These  were  "  Peg  o'  My 
Heart"  and  " The  Things  that  Count.*' 

After  thirty-three  years  of  continuous  service 
as  a  trujitee  of  Columbia  University  Seth  Low 
has  resigned.  For  ten  years  of  this  period, 
from  1890  to  1900,  Mr.  Low  was  President  of 
the  University. 

A  man  who  recently  attained  some  notoriety 
by  spending  $3,000  in  one  day  missed  a  great 
opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  a  part  of  his 
monetary  burden.  "  He  distributed  dollar  bills 
among  the  bellboys  and  elevator  men  and  then 
adjourned  to  his  suite  of  rooms,  where  he 
shaved  himself"  ! !  Why  did  he  omit  the  fash- 
ionable barber  shop,  with  its  host  of  supernu- 
meraries eagerly  awaiting  fees— the  man  who 
shaves  you,  the  bootblack,  the  manicurist,  the 
boy  who  brushes  your  coat  ?  Did  the  spendthrift 
think  his  roll  would  be  exhausted  too  soon  ? 

The  "  North  Americaji  Review  "  publishes  an 
article  appealing  for  the  use  of  "  yes  "  as  an 
affirmative.  **Yeh.a"  or  "yep,"  the  author 
claims,  is  displacing  the  real  word.  "  The  ma- 
jority of  our  population,"  says  the  article,  "  use 
this  form  *  Yeh.a  '  at  least  ten  times  as  often  as 
*  yes.' ''  "  Nope  "  for  "  no  ''  does  not  come  under 
the  author's  condemnation,  but  it  is  almost  as 
common  and  as  offensive.  Why  shouldn't  the 
Boy  Scouts  start  a  movement  to  restore  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  these  words  among  their 
other  laudable  projects  ? 

A  large  collection  of  the  pictures  of  the  late 
J.  G.  Brown  were  sold  at  auction  in  New  York 
City  last  week.  The  bootblacks  and  newsboys 
painted  by  Mr.  Brown  are  now  almost  entirely 
extinct,  if  they  ever  existed.  The  boys  of  other 
races  have  taken  possession  of  the  city,  and  the 
apple-cheeked,  impossibly  clean  street  urchins 
of  Mr.  Brown's  fancy  might  be  searched  for  in 
vain. 

Exploration  of  little-known  regions  is  still 
apparently  as  active  as  ever,  judging  from  a 
recent  report  of  President  Osbom,  of  the  Ameri- 


can Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  stated 
that  last  year  twenty-three  expeditions  had  been 
in  the  field,  making  the  year  the  greatest  in 
exploration  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
Notable  among  these  expeditions  are  those  to 
Crocker  Land,  under  Donald  B.  MacMillan;  to 
the  Congo,  under  Messrs.  Lang  and  Chapin ; 
to  British  East  Africa,  under  Paul  J.  Rainey. 
James  Barnes  and  Cherry  Kearton  are  also  now 
in  Africa  taking  motion  pictures  of  wild  game. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  President  of 
the  World's  Baptist  Alliance,  has  returned  to 
America  after  a  24,000-mile  world  tour  in  the 
interest  of  missions.  While  in  Rangoon,  Burma, 
Dr.  MacArthur  assisted  in  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing 
there  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  who  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Burmese. 

A  musical  prodigy,  an  Italian  child  only  eight 
years  old,  Willy  Ferrero  by  name,  recently  con- 
ducted the  Russian  Imperial  Orchestra  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  presence  of  the  Czar,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  despatches.  The  programme 
consisted  of  selections  from  Wagner,  Grieg, 
and  Bizet.  Mozart,  it  will  be  remembered, 
played  on  the  harpsichord  at  four  years  of  age, 
and  compo.sed  several  musical  pieces  when  six 
years  old. 

Three  hundred  and  two  persons  were  killed 
by  motor  cars  in  New  York  City  in  1913,  as 
against  221  in  1912.  In  the  entire  State  of  New 
York  the  loss  of  life  during  1913  by  vehicular 
traflic  was:  by  automobiles,  451  ;  by  trolleys, 
187 ;  and  by  wagons,  164  :  making  a  total  of  802. 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Logue,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
crew  of  the  Monitor,  Ericsson's  famous  iron 
ship  which  stayed  the  victorious  career  of  the 
Confederate  ironclad  Merrimac,  is  dead.  Dr. 
Logue  was  the  Monitor's  .surgeon,  and  attended 
Captain  Worden,  the  vessel's  commander,  when 
he  was  stunned  by  the  concussion  of  a  shell 
from  the  Merrimac  which  struck  the  Monitor's 
turret. 

Runs  on  banks  are  often  inexplicable.  The 
Bank  for  Savings  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
recently  had  an  experience  of  this  sort.  For 
some  unknown  rea.son  its  depositors,  largely 
foreigners,  began  to  withdraw  their  accounts. 
In  five  days  nearly  $2,500,000  was  withdrawn  by, 
the  long  line  of  anxious  depositors.  Many  of 
the.se  after  a  few  days  redeposited  their  savings 
in  the  same  bank. 

A  lady,  remarks  a  Boston  contemporary,  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  woman  of  apparent  cultiva- 
tion pronounce  the  word  "mural  "  as  though  it 
were  spelled  mooral.  She  slipped  out  and  con- 
sulted her  dictionary,  remarking  to  a  friend  on 
her  return.  "  She  is  wrong.  Mu  is  pronounced 
mew,  as  in  cat." 
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A  WEEKLY  ARTICLE  BY   THEODORE   H.   PRICE 


BOND    DISTRIBUTION:    ITS    PROB- 
LEMS,  PROCESSES,    AND 
MACHINERY 

IT  is  estimated  that  the  par  value  of  the 
American  bonds  sold  each  year  aver- 
^es  two  billion  dollars.  Accurate 
figfures  are  not  obtainable,  but  this  estimate 
is  the  consensus  of  the  best  opinion. 

The  same  aMthorities  are  substantially  agreed 
that  four  per  cent  about  equ^  the  averj^ge 
difference  between  the  copsidfirgtion  that  the 
maker  of  the  bonds  receives  fpr  them  and 
the  price  paid  by  the  public  or  institutional 
investors,  such  as  the  savings  banks,  inaur- 
ance  companies,  and  the  like.  This  four 
per  cent  includes  not  only  the  profits  of  all 
intermediaries,  but  also  the  expenses  of 
administration,  legal  examination,  expert  in- 
vestigation, and  advertisement. 

It  is  not  a  certain  profit,  and,  when  realized, 
represents  the  dealer's  compensation  for 
undertaking  what  is  a  rather  hazardous  ven- 
ture, resulting  not  infrequently  in  loss  rather 
tlian  gaip. 

Probably  the  bonds  sold  have  an  average 
of 'thirty  years  to  run,  so  that  the  four  per 
cent  is  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  tax  of 
thirteen  one- hundredths  of  one  per  cent  upon 
the  principal  of  the  investment.  Thus,  a 
thirty-year  bond,  bought,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  a  five  per  cent  basis,  must  be  resold 
upon  a  4.87  basis:  the  difference  of  .13, 
capitalized  for  thirty  years,  equals  four  per 
cent  on  the  principal.  On  the  average  an- 
nual turnover  of  $2,000,000,000,  four  per 
cent  is  $80,000,000  ;  this  seems  large,  but  it 
does  not  look  so  big  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  distributed  between  about  one  thousand 
concerns  having  a  large  capital,  extensive 
experience,  and  employing  in  the  aggregate 
at  least  ten  thousand  salesmen  and  ckrks. 
In  fact,  when  we  compare  what  may  be 
called  the  distribution  charge  with  the  cost  of 
finding  buyers  for  other  things,  it  will  be 
generally  agreed  that  four  per  cent,  to  cover 
profit,  commissions,  and  all  other  expenses, 
is  small.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single 
important  article  of  commerce,  except  per- 
haps coal,  that  is  or  can  be  handled  on  as 
small  a  margin  as  four  per  cent. 
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In  the  cas^  of  coal,  it  is  the  stability  ci 
price  and  demand  that  niakes  a  smaller  mar- 
gin possible  ;  and  we  find  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple works  itself  out  in  the  bond  market, 
where  issues  of  undoubted  value,  such  as 
''governments,'*  "municipals,"  and  well- 
secured  bonds  of  great  corporations  are  han- 
dled on  a  basis  much  below  the  suggested 
four  per  cent,  supposed  to  be  the  average  of 
all  transactions  coming  within  the  field  of 
respectable  finance. 

Those  who  in  good  faith  take  exception  to 
the  profits  legitimately  made  by  the  concerns 
that  are  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  securi- 
ties generally  seek  to  enforce  their  criticism 
by  airily  asking,  *'  Why  is  it  that  good  securi- 
ties will  not  sell  themselves  ?" 

The  question  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  psychology  of  human  nature  which  makes 
most  of  us  followers  and  so  few  of  us  lead- 
ers, endowed  with  the  necessary  capacity  for 
independent  judgment  and  decision. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  *'  sell  itself  '* 
unless  the  art  of  salesmanship  shall,  by  either 
direct  persuasion  or  auto-suggestion,  galva^ 
mzG  desire  into  the  act  of  purchase. 

It  is  related  that  Charles  James  Fox,  the 
great  English  statesman  and  gambler,  once 
wagered  a  hundred  pounds  that  gold  sov- 
ereigns offered  at  a  filling  apiece  on  the 
crowded  streets  of  London  would  find  no 
buyers.  He  won  his  bet  and  showed  him- 
self possessed  of  the  same  knowledge*  of 
human  nature  that  leads  bankers  to  '*  pre- 
pare a  market "  for  an  important  bond 
issue  by  accentuating  in  advance  all  the 
factors  likely  to  increase  the  avidity  of 
investors. 

It  is  this  emotional  or  psychological  ele- 
ment that  has  made  and  will  continue  to 
make  necessary  the  machinery  of  bond  dis- 
tribution. While  we  speak  of  it  as  machin- 
ery, it  consists  chiefly  of  men  and  it  deals 
chiefly  with  men.  Roughly,  the  men  of 
which  it  is  composed  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  but,  as  the  members  of  each 
group  may  at  times  perform  the  functions  of 
one  or  both  of  the  other  groups,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  differentiate  them  except  as  to  the 
field  in  which  they  are  most  conspicuously 
active. 
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Brkfly  described,  these  three  groups  con- 
sist of : 

1.  The  houses  pf  first  purchase. 

2.  The  underwriters. 

3.  The  houses  of  distribution. 

They  may  be  conceived  of  as  three  con- 
centric circlea,  thus : 


This  diagram  is  defective  in  that  it  does 
not,  and  cannot  be  made  to,  visualize  the  par- 
ticipation which  a  member  of  any  one  group 
may  have  in  the  functions  usually  reserved  * 
to  the  others.  In  this  respect  the  business 
is  one  in  which  the  co-operative  feature  is 
highly  developed  and  the  burden  and  the 
risk  widely  distributed,  so  that  in  case  of  loss 
it  will  not  fall  too  heavily  on  a  single  concern. 

It  will,  however,  be  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose if  we  consider  each  group  as  working 
within  the  circle  in  which  it  is  usually  active, 
and  disregard  its  occasional  incursion  into 
one  or  both  of  the  other  fields. 

The  Houses  of  First  Purchase  com- 
pose a  group  small  numerically  but  strong 
financially.  Until  recently  it  was  supposed 
that  membership  in  the  so-called  '*  Money 
Trust  "  was  a  condition  of  inclusion  within 
this  group.  This  idea  is  now  exploded,  for  it 
is  realized  that  some  of  the  houses  in  the  inner 
group  are  both  able  and  willing  to  act  with 
absolute  independence.  In  New  York  there 
are  perhaps  seven  or  eight  firms  who  may 
be  classified  as  "  houses  of  first  purchase  " 
for  bond  issues  of  five  million  dollars  or 
over.  -In  Boston  there  are  three  or  possibly 
four,  and  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  two 
each. 

In  the  cities  named,  as  well  as  in  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Denver,  and  San  Francisco,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  that  are  entirely  competent  to 


take  the  initiative  in  handling  relatively  small 
issues,  but  when  the  amount  involved  ex- 
cels three  or  four  millions  it  is  generally 
found  necessary  to  enlist  the  services  of  one 
of  the  larger  organizations. 

Under  such  conditions  competition  is,  of 
course,  limited,  but  the  idea  that  it  does  not 
exist  is  effectivdy  negatived  by  the  testimony 
recently  given  at  the  trial  of  a  suit  for  com- 
missions claimed  on  the  refinancing  of  the  ^ 
BaMwin  Locomotive  Company. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  will  result  in  the  develops 
ment  of  eight  or  ten  great  financial  centers 
in  the  United  States,  and  correspondingly 
increase  the  number  of  concerns  qualified  to 
handle  large  investment  issues.  This  is 
questionable,  but,  under  conditions  as  they 
are  and  have  been,  few  houses  have  had  the 
enabling  credit  and  capital  required  to  buy 
outright  a  large  issue  of  bonds  and  the  pres- 
tige necessary  to  insure  their  subsequent 
distribution.  The  would-be  borrower  cannot 
afford  to  deal  with  any  concern  not  able  to 
promptly  say  Yes  or  No  to  his  proposition, 
and  large  resources,  commanding  position, 
and  a  reputation  for  success  are  essential  to 
any  firm  or  corporation  that  would  buy  ten 
or  twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  and 
thereafter  market  them  profitably. 

When  such  an  issue  has  been  bought,  the 
buyer  almost  invariably  proceeds  at  once  to 
mimnoize  his  risk  in  the  transaction  by  dis- 
tributing it  among 

The  Uaderwritors,  The  function  of  this 
group  will  be  better  understood  in  the  light 
of  etymology.  The  distribution  of  risk  which 
is  now  called  insurance  was  at  first  accom- 
plished by  an  agreement  among  merchants 
to  share  the  hazard  of  each  other's  ventures. 
This  agreement,  being  expressed  in  writing, 
was  signed  by  the  various  parties  thereto, 
and  in  so  signing  they  wrote  their  names 
under  it,  thus  becoming  underwriters  or  in- 
surers. This  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the 
underwriting  of  a  bond  issue,  except  that  the 
principle  of  co-operation  is  applied,  not  only 
to  diminish  risk,  but  to  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  a  reasonable  profit.  To  make  this 
clear  the  illustration  of  a  concrete  case  is  nec- 
essar)'.  Let  us  assume  that  a  firm  ot  bankers, 
having  agreed  to  purchase  $20,000,000  of 
4j4  per  cent  bonds  at  90,  determine  to  offer 
them  to  the  public  at  94  and  to  pay  the  dis- 
tributing houses  who  may  finally  dispose  of 
them  1  yi  per  cent  for  their  services  and  ex- 
penses in  distribution.  If  and  when  the  bonds 
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are  sold,  the  net  price  received  by  the  house 
of  original  purchase  will  be  92  J^,  which 
would  leave  them  2  3^2  per  cent  profit  less 
expenses.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that 
the  bonds  will  not  be  sold  at  94,  in  which  case 
the  original  purchasers  might  find  their  money 
indefinitely  tied  up  or  have  to  accept  a  sub- 
stantial loss  to  release  it.  To  guard  against 
this  contingency,  and  before  offering  the  bonds 
^at94,  they  proceed  to  divide  their  possible 
profit  with  other  houses  or  individuals  who 
are  willing  to  share  the  risk  and  become 
underwriters. 

These  underwriters  agree  to  buy  the  bonds 
at  91  if  they  are  not  taken  by  the  public  at 
94,  less  the  distributer's  commission  oi  lyi 
per  cent,  or  92  J^  net. 

If  the  sale  is  a  success,  the  underwriters, 
having  agreed  to  buy  at  91  the  bonds  sold  at 
92  J^ ,  receive  1 J^  per  cent  for  the  risk  they 
have  assumed.  If  it  is  not  a  success,  they 
must  take  the  bonds  at  91,  and  the  original 
purchasers  are  thus  assured  of  1  per  cent 
profit  on  the  transaction,  out  of  which  all 
expenses  must  be  paid. 

For  the  chance  of  making  IJ^  per  cent 
on  the  amount  of  their  commitment,  the 
underwriters  face  the  possibility  of  having  to 
tie  up  their  capital  indefinitely  or  accept  a 
heavy  loss  ;  and  the  losses  so  accruing  during 
the  past  two  years  would  surprise  the  un- 
initiated and  disabuse  them  of  the  idea  fos- 
tered bv  financial  novels  and  the  drama  that 


participation  in  a  Wall  Street  syndicate  im- 
plies a  certainty  of  profit.  In  the  selection 
of  the  underwriters  care  is  generally  taken 
to  secure  concerns  or  individuals  whose 
opinion  is  influential  in  investment  finance. 
This  is  done  up>on  the  assumption  that  an 
underwriter  who  is  assured  of  1  }4  per  cent 
profit,  if  the  sale  is  successful,  will  do  what 
he  can  to  make  it  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  this  theory  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
in  practice,  so  far  as  the*  American  markets 
are  concerned.  It  is  thought  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  French  finance,  from  which 
it  is  supposed  the  idea  of  the  **  underwriting 
syndicate  "  was  derived,  but  in  the  United 
States  sentiment  is  properly  opposed  to  it 
upon  the  ground  that  no  one  can  disinterest- 
edly advise  the  purchase  of  securities  by  the 
sale  of  which  he  will  profit. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  un-. 
derwriters  are  therefore  comparatively  sim- 
ple and  need  not  be  further  enlarged  upon. 

The  final  and  most  picturesque  group, 
namely. 

The  Houses  of  Distribution,  remain 
to  be  considered.  They  are  so  numerous, 
and  their  organization  and  dealings  embrace 
'so  many  human  and  interesting  elements, 
that  it  is  not  possible  within  the  space  now 
at  my  disposal  to  tell  the  story  of  their  activi- 
ties as  it  deserves  to  be  told. 

In  a  succeeding  article  I  shall  make  the 
attempt. 


Many  letters  have  been  received  from  our  readers  as  a  result  of  J/r.  Price's  first 
two  financial  articles.  Most  of  these  letters  express  cordial  approval  of  The  Outlook's 
proposal  to  deal  with  commercial  and  financial  subjects  from  the  expert  point  of  viczv, 
and  decided  inteirst  in  Mr.  Price's  method  of  treating  the  current  questions  of  the 
day  in  the  business  world.  For  exaf?ipU\  a  Pennsylvania  banker  writes  :  **  /  have 
ordered  a  number  of  copies  of  The  Outlook  for  distribution  among  our  bond  depart- 
ment staff."  A  Chicago  banker  says,  **  I  shall  watch  for  your  succeeding  articles  in 
The  Outlook  tvith  a  great  deal  of  interest."  A  Pittsburgh  banker  says,  **  If  Mr. 
Price's  succeeding  articles  are  as  interesting  as  his  Jirst  one,  I  hope  you  will  have 
them  put  in  book  fonn  so  that  7ve  in  the  bond  business  may  have  them  in  our  libra- 
ries." Another  Westerti  baitkcr  compliments  the  originality  of  the  diagram  entitled 
**  Bond  Values  Triangulated"  in  which  Mr.  Price  graphically  shoived  week  before 
last  the  essential  factors  that  contribute  to  the  value  and  stability  of  bonds  as  an 
investment.  Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  a  prominent  advertising  agency  approves  of 
Mr., Price's  comment  upon  **  extravagant  expenditure  in  advertising"  and  expresses 
the  wish  that  he  might  wi'itc  more  on  advertising  topics.  This  correspondence  gives 
us  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  any  letters  regarding  his  articles  addressed  to  Mr. 
Price  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  whether  they  are  of  approval,  of  criticism,  or  of  inquiry, 
will  receive  his  careful  and  interested  attention.  He  cannot  undertake  to  make  a 
personal  response  in  every  instance,  but  the  views  or  criticisms  of  his  readers  will  aid 
him  in  discussing  those  matters  which  are  of  general  public  interest. —  Thu  Editors. 
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"Nobby  Tread"  Tires 

are  now  told  under  our  regular  warranty — perfect  workmanship  and  material — 
BUT  any  adjustments  will  be  on  a  basis  of 

5,000  Miles 

This  applies  also  to  all  "  Nobby  Tread "  Tires  now  in  service  on  automobiles. 

The  ■'  Nobby  Tread  "  anti-skid  Tire  was  placed  upon  the  market  in  1909 — it  was  built 
regardless  of  price  competition,  and  built  lo  accomplish  two  purposes  : 

No.  1 — To  give  American  automobile  owners  the  lowest  "cost 

per  mile  "  tire  that  could  be  built. 
No.  2— To  give  American  automobile  owners  a  r^al  anti-skid  tire. 
The  inherent  wear-resisting  quality — the   quantity  of  rubber — the   quantity  of  fabric — the 
methods  of  construction—*//^  have   been   rigidly   maintained   in   "Nobby   Tread"  anti-skid 
Tires,  and  maintained  regardless  of  cost  and  regardless  of  price  competition. 

The  result  is  that — today,  through  sheer  merit  alone,  "  Nobby  Tread  "  Tires  are  the  largest 
selling  high-grade  anti-skid  tires  in  the  world. 

But  more  than  this — solely  through  their  day  in  and  day  out  mileage  records,  "  Nobby  Tread  " 
Tires  have  proved  that  they  are  the  most  inexpensive  tires  in  the  end. 

Therefore,  based  solely  on  thor  mileage  records  of  over  four  years,  "  Nobby 
Tread  "  Tires  can  be,  and  now  are,  placed  on  this  5,000-mile  basis  of  a^ustment. 

This  applies  to  each  and  every  "  Nobby  Tread  "  Tire  in  service  on  automobiles 
today  or  unsold  in  dealers*  stock  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  carrying  our 
regular  warranty. 

United  States  Tire  Company 

DO    NOT    BE    TALKED    INTO    A    SUBSTITUTE 


NOTE  THIS  1-De.ler.  who  .ell  UNITED   STATES  TIRES  >ell  the  b«t  of  averythinc 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF 
CORRUPT  POLITICS 

In  a  Buffalo  hotel  last  week  John  J. 
Kennedy,  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  committed  suicide. 

Americans  have  been  inclined  to  regard 
corruption  in  pwjlitics  as  something  not  very 
dangerous  ;  to  deplore  it,  to  believe  it  ought 
to  be  visited  with  punishment,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, wiped  out,  but  not  to  be  alarmed  about 
it.  They  have  not  ordinarily  considered  it 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  it  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  death. 
He  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  biggest  State  in 
the  Union.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  keeping 
of  the  public  moneys  of  a  people  more  numer- 
ous than  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public or  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  It  seems 
as  if  a  man  in  such  a  position  must  have 
been  a  distinguished  expert,  and  have  proved 
by  his  service  in  positions  of  financial  respon- 
sibility that  he  knew  thoroughly  the  duties  of 
his  office  and  was  competent  to  meet  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  friendly  and  charita- 
ble explanation  of  his  suicide — for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  death  was  self-inflicted — is  that 
under  an  examination  before  the  Grand  Jury 
he  had  shown  so  little  knowledge  of  such  facts 
as  one  would  naturally  expect  a  man  in  his 
office  to  know  that  he  feared  further  humili- 
ation at  a  prospective  examination  by  the 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  County. 

How  is  it  that  such  a  man  came  to  be 
Treasurer  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  .•* 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  the  water-front 
region  of  Buffalo.  There  he  had  established 
a  saloon  for  longshoremen,  and  soon  he 
had  two  saloons.  From  this  humble  beginning 
he  rose  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a  preten- 
tious establishment.  Meantime  he  acquired 
among  a  group  of  machine  leaders  the  posi- 
tion of  dominance.  He  knew  very  well  how 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  machine 
leaders  of  the  opposing  party  for  mutual 
benefit,  and  he  knew  the  political  value  of 
franchises  and  favors  to  corporations,   and 


knew  how  to  get  the  political  value  out  of 
them.  For  his  services  tq  his  faction  and 
party  he  was  rewarded.  Nominally  the 
voters  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  freely 
chose  Mr.  Kennedy  to  this  office  of  State 
Treasurer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  five  per  cent  of  the  voters  of 
New  York  knew  who  was  Treasurer  of  the 
State  until  his  name  appeared  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  papers  as  that  of  a  suicide. 

The  Democratic  voters  voted  for  him  be- 
cause his  name  appeared  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  the  Democratic  ticket  received  a 
plurality  of  the  votes.  His  name  appeared 
on  the  ticket  because  a  small  group  of  party 
workers  had  the  privilege  of  naming  a  long 
list  of  candidates,  and,  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tributing rewards  for  favors  received,  hit 
upon  him.  They  were  safe  in  doing  this 
because  the  Republicans  were  doing  the  same 
thing.  So  an  ex-saloon-keeper  became  State 
Treasurer  of  New  York. 

This  man  was  a  victim  of  a  bad  system. 
The  short  ballot,  which  would  end  that  par- 
ticular system,  is  thus  not  an  academic 
matter  of  political  theory. 

UNEARTHING   THE 
CORRUPTION 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  suicide  of 
State  Treasurer  Kennedy. 

The  Administration  of  which  he  was  a 
part  has  been  dominated  by  Tammany 
Hall.  It  was  Tammany  that  succeeded 
in  ousting  Governor  Sulzer  from  office, 
and  everybody  knew  that  Tammany  did 
this,  not  to  punish  Governor  Sulzer  for  what 
he  did  that  was  wrong,  but  for  what  he 
did  that  was  right.  During  the  campaign 
that  followed,  especially  in  the  campaign  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  John  A.  Hennessy,  who 
had  been  an  investigator  on  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer,  made  charges  of  corruption 
against  the  Tammany  machine  and  its  allies 
that  stirred  the  voters  and  undoubtedly  greatly 
affected  the  result.    At  the  time  The  Outlook 
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said :  **  Political  history  shows  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  such  charges  to  drop  out 
of  sight  as  soon  as  the  fight  is  over.  This  is 
deplorable,  for  if  individuals  were  held,  as 
they  should  be,  to  a  strict  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  personal  attacks  made  in  a  cam- 
paign, American  polincs  would  be  cleaner 
and  the  voter  would  not  be  so  often  led 
astray." 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over  this 
tendency  for  campaign  charges  to  drop  out 
of  sight  showed  itself ;  but  it  did  not  prevail 
altogether.  Mr.  Glynn,  the  Democratic 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Whitman, 
the  Republican  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  County,  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
one  another  over  the  question  of  the  method 
of  investigation.  This  controversy  was  hardly 
creditable  to  either,  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
object  of  it  was  not  to  get  the  truth,  but  political 
advantage.  Governor  Glynn,  on  whom  the 
responsibility  for  such  an  investigation  prin- 
cipally rests,  has  done  little  to  show  that  he 
is  in  earnest  about  it.  Tammany  influence 
is  still  strong  at  Albany.  The  Republican 
Assembly  and  the  Democratic  Senate  have 
each  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation, 
with  every  sign  of  getting  each  for  its  own 
party  all  the  political  advantage  out  of  the 
investigation  that  is  obtainable.  As  a  result, 
however,  of  Grand  Jury  examinations  facts 
are  coming  to  light.  Mr.  Kennedy's  suicide 
followed  such  an  examination.  Graft  and 
corruption  on  a  large  scale  have  been  dis- 
closed. 

If  the  people  expect  that  the  Republican 
party  will  hunt  out  Democratic  graft,  and  that 
the  Democratic  party  will  hunt  out  Republican 
graft,  they  will  probably  be  disappointed. 
The  theory  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief 
is  one  that  works  badly.  New  York  State, 
great  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  has  a  bad 
political  reputation  and  deserves  it.  The 
State  will  continue  to  have  that  low  repute 
until  it  repudiates  both  the  political  machines 
that  have  again  and  again  betrayed  it. 

CONGRESS 

The  present  session  of  the  Sixty- third 
Congress  is  accomplishing  legislation  which 
strongly  distinguishes  it  from  any  other  ses- 
sion of  any  other  Congress. 

Of  measures  which  have  passed  both 
houses,  the  Alaska  Railway  Bill  provides  for 
Government  ownership,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  railway  not  to  exceed  a  cost 
of  $35,000,000  to  tap  the  Bering  and  Mata- 


nuska  coal-fields.  In  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  already  reported  in  The 
Outlook,  the  House  eliminated  the  sections 
which  proposed  a  bond  issue  and  the  creation 
of  a  redemption  fund.  With  the  passage  of 
this  bill  the  Nation  enters  upon  a  new  policy. 

An  equally  important  measure  which  has 
passed  both  houses  is  the  Lever  Bill,  so  called 
because  fathered  by  Representative  Lever,  of 
South  Carolina.  It  provides  for  co-operative 
agricultural  extension  work  between  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  other. 
This  work  is  to  consist  of  instruction  and 
practical  demonstration  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  to  persons  not  attending  the 
agricultural  colleges.  To  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  Federal  appropriation  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  each  State  is  to  appropriate  a  sum 
equal  to  that  apportioned  to  it  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  appropria- 
tions carried  are  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of 
the  rural  population.  Thus  Federal  funds 
will  carry  instruction  directly  to  the  farms. 

Another  bill  is  of  interest  because  it  indi- 
cates that  the  Panama  tolls  plank  is  not  the 
only  one  in  the  Democratic  National  platform 
subjected  to  popular  revision.  The  measure 
in  question  creates  an  additional  judgeship 
for  Pennsylvania.  As  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  declared  for  Secretary  Bryants  doctrine 
of  extending  publicity  to  recommendations, 
verbal  and  written,  upon  which  Presidential 
appointments  are  made.  When  Mr.  Bryan 
first  announced  this  extraordinary  doctrine, 
The  Outlook  pointed  out  its  grave  defects. 
Congress,  we  are  glad  to  report,  has  now 
abandoned  it.  First  the  Senate  cut  it  out, 
and  the  House  has  assented  to  its  elimi- 
nation. What  is  more,  Mr.  Underwood, 
of  Alabama,  the  Democratic  House  leader, 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
regarded  as  representing  President  Wilson, 
voted  on  the  winning  side.  Thus  the  Demo- 
cratic National  platform — already  called  by 
some  cynics  a  "  crazy  quilt  " — is  apparently 
losing  some  of  its  patches. 

VICE-ADMIRALS 
AND    GOOD    ROADS 

Of  the  bills  which  have  passed  one  house 
only,  that  to  create  the  rank  of  vice-admiral 
has  called  forth  general  commendation  ;  its 
enactment,  it  is  hoped,  will  preserve  our  navy 
from  such  mortification  as  was  created  by  the 
recent  situation  at  Tampico,  and  by  seeing 
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such  navies  as  the  Danish,  Portuguese,  and 
Chinese  with  vice-admirals  taking  precedence 
over  the  commanders-in-chief  of  our  fleets.  The 
bill  has  now  passed  the  Senate.  Two  amend- 
ments await  it  in  the  House.  The  first  is  a 
provision  to  create  also  the  grade  of  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,  a  grade  that  exists  in  the  British. 
German,  Austrian,  and  Japanese  navies.  A 
fleet  is  divided  into  squadrons  and  divisions ; 
a  division  should  be  commanded  by  a  rear- 
admiral,  a  squadron  by  a  vice-admiral,  and 
the  fleet  by  an  admiral.  W'e  should  have 
two  admirals  of  the  fleet  to  command  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets.  In  this  connec- 
tion Mr.  Garrison,  Secretary  of  War,  says 
that,  if  the  grade  of  vice-admiral  is  to  be 
revived  for  the  navy,  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  army. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  navy,  by  reason  of 
having  the  superior  grade  of  vice-admiral, 
will  outrank  the  army  in  joint  service  mat- 
ters. The  army  would  then  perforce  be 
looked  upon  as  the  subordinate  of  the  two 
services !  But  what  would  be  an  offset  to 
an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  ^  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  two  amendments  urged  for  the  bill 
have  come  respectively  from  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  and  of  War. 

A  measure  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  also  calls  for  comment.  It 
is  the  so-called  "  Good  Roads  Bill."  It  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  284  to  42.  Its  title  is 
seductive,  for  the  "  Good  Roads  "  movement 
is  now  gaining  ground  rapidly  through  the 
country.  Many  States  have  made  notable 
progress  in  this  direction.  Acting  on  this, 
the  House  of  Representatives  "has  made  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  to  help 
them.  What  is  more,  it  is  predicted  that  the 
Senate  will  add  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000 
to  the  bill.  It  appropriates  funds  among 
the  States  on  a  basis  of  one-half  on  the  ratio 
of  population  and  one-half  on  the  ratio  of 
post-road  mileage.  New  York  State  gets 
the  largest  appropriation,  valued  at  nearly 
$1,800,000  ;  then  come  in  order  Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois.  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Indiana.  The 
sponsors  of  the  bill  urge  that  since  the  P'ed- 
eral  Government  uses  country  roads  over 
which  to  transport  mail,  it  should  pay  a  rental 
for  the  use  of  the  roads.  But  why  should 
not  the  Government  also  pay  to  each  city  in 
which  mail  wagons  carry  mail  from  post- 
offices  to  railway  stations  a  rental  for  the 
use  of  its  streets  ?  The  injudicious  river  and 
harbor  appropriations,  which  The  Outlook 
has   adversely  criticised,  seem  to   sink  into 


insignificance  compared  with  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  which  really  enables  Cong^»essmen 
to  use  improved  highways  to  make  votes  for 
themselves  at  home.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  promote  good  roads,  let  it  do  so  on  a 
scientific  and  not  a  political  basis. 

SENATOR    BACON 

Despite  his  imperialistic  names,  Augustus 
Octavius  Bacon,  who  died  last  week,  was  no 
imperialist.  He  found  fault  with  our  recogni- 
tion of  Panaman  independence,  he  expressed 
regret  for  our  second  occupation  of  Cuba, 
and  he  even  opposed  the  sending  of  war 
vessels  to  Mexico.  He  did  what  he  could 
to  repress  those  who  advocated  Mexican 
intervention.  He  believed  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  Huerta,  however,  would  put  a  pre- 
mium upon  revolutions,  and,  long  before 
President  Wilson  took  action,  urged  that 
shipments  of  arms  into  Mexico  be  unimpeded 
as  the  best  way  of  bringing  the  revolu- 
tion to  a  close  and  restoring  peace.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Mr.  Bacon  was  necessarily 
an  important  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  our 
Government's  policies. 

As  became  one  of  the  ranking  members 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bacon  was  a  Senator  of 
the  old  school ;  this  characteristic  was  the 
more  marked  because  it  was  in  contrast  with 
the  manner  of  two  Democrats,  Mr.  Martin,  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  entered  the  Senate  at  the  same  time 
with  Mr.  Bacon.  A  representative  type  of 
the  older  statesman,  Mr.  Bacon's  influence 
had  always  to  be  taken  into  account.  He 
was  a  leader  of  no  particular  original  force,  yet 
he  impressed  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  him  by  certain  appealing  qualities — a 
lack  of  affectation,  geniality,  attention  to 
detail.  Finally,  he  cherished  an  almost 
meticulous  regard  for  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Bacon  was  seventy-five  years  old. 
A  Georgian  by  birth,  he  received  his  aca- 
demic and  legal  training  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  re- 
mained in  active  service  until  its  close  ;  he 
was  thus  one  of  the  few  remaining  Senators 
who  saw  service  in  that  war.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Macon.  He  served  in  the 
Georgia  Senate  for  fourteen  years  and  in 
the  United  States  Senate  for  nineteen ;  he 
thus  seemed  to  have  had  the  habit  of  holding 
tenaciously  to  office.     In  the  Federal  Senate 
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only    Mr.   Lodge,   Mr.    Gallinger,   and    Mr. 
Clark  exceed  him  in  length  of  service. 

Our  diplomats  and  students  of  international 
law  will  remember  Mr.  Bacon  especially  be- 
cause of  his  introduction  of  a  bill  providing 
for  the  leasing  and  furnishing  of  embassies 
and  legations  at  Government  expense,  and 
because  of  his  last  public  act — the  presiding 
over  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  which  favorable  action  was  taken 
on  the  pending  arbitration  treaties.  Follow- 
ing the  meeting,  Mr.  Bacon  left  the  Capitol, 
never  to  return. 

THE    SENATE    COMMITTEE    ON 
FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Of  all  the  Senate  committees,  the  most 
powerful  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  the 
Committee  on  F'oreign  Relations.  This  fact  is 
due  to  several  very  important  issues.  In  the 
first  place,  affairs  in  Mexico  seem  graver  than 
ever.  Then  there  is  the  Panama  tolls  diffi- 
culty with  Great  Britain.  There  are  pros- 
pective new  treaties  with  Japan  and  Russia 
in  the  making.  Finally,  there  is  the  Com- 
mittee's influence  in  the  Senate  to  be  taken 
into  account  with  the  eight  arbitration  treaties 
which  lapsed  last  summer  reported  for  favor- 
able consideration,  and  with  many  more 
which  ought  to  be  so  reported. 

The  Committee  has  just  lost  its  chairman. 
Who  will  succeed  him  ?  The  ranking  Demo- 
crat of  the  Committee,  if  tradition  be  fol- 
lowed. He  is  Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Stone  is  ill.  If  he  does  not  succeed,  the 
next  in  order  of  seniority  is  Mr.  Shively,  of 
Indiana.  Neither  Senator  Stone  nor  Sen- 
ator Shively  would  be  an  ideal  choice. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  point  of  compre- 
hension of  foreign  affairs  and  of  exceptional 
advantage  in  dealing  with  them,  the  Repub- 
lican minoritv  on  the  Committee  includes  three 
experts — Senators  Root,  Lodge,  and  Burton. 
Any  one  of  the  three  would  make  a  signally 
efficient  chairman,  but  the  party  system  will 
prevent  the  selection  of  any  of  them. 

An  editorial  on  the  present  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found 
on  another  page. 

THE    ASSOCIATED    PRESS 
UNDER    FIRE 

Most  readers  of  the  daily  papers  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  controlling  power 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  news  is  largely 
vested,  by  right  of  conquest,  in  the  Associated 
Press.     There  is  a  widespread  popular  feel- 


ing, we  believe,  that  the  task  of  handling  the 
"stories"  of  current  history  is  done  in  an 
impartial  and  accurate  manner.  This,  indeed, 
whatever  the  facts,  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, for  when  only  the  defendant  is  given 
power  and  opportunity  for  speech  there  is 
likelihood  that,  no  matter  hovv  fairly  he 
attempts  to  state  the  issues  involved,  his  pres- 
entation of  the  case  against  himself  will  be 
distorted  by  personal  prejudice.  We  make 
this  statement,  not  in  direct  criticism  of  the 
Associated  Press,  but  as  an  indication  of 
the  possibilities  for  evil  inherent  in  any  mo- 
nopoly of  the  sources  of  news.  Monopoly 
of  the  distribution  of  news  is  fraught  with 
greater  danger  to  a  democracy  than  almost 
any  other  combination  of  commercial  inter- 
ests. News  is  the  stuff  of  which  public 
thought  is  made.  Tainted  news  means  in- 
evitably tainted  opinions. 

The  editors  of  such  an  organization  as  the 
Associated  Press  must  of  course  exercise 
their  discretion  as  to  what  has  news  value, 
just  as  the  editors  of  this  journal  must  use  their 
judgment  as  to  what  shall  appear  in  The 
Outlook.  Mrs.  Climber-Jones,  of  Suburbton, 
may  believe  that  the  "  linen  shower  "  given  her 
daughter  Lillie  is  an  affair  of  such  importance 
that  it  warrants  telegraphing  a  four-column 
story  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  staff 
of  any  news  bureau  can  differ  with  her  with- 
out prejudice  to  their  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  ;  just  as  the  editors  of  The  Outlook 
differ  not  infrequently  with  authors  as  to 
the  literary  value  of  the  wares  they  bring  to 
this  office.  There  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  editing  the  news  and  coloring  the 
news — either  by  suppression  or  distortion. 

An  incident  of  the  latter  kind  The  Outlook 
brought  to  the  attention  of  its  readers  during 
the  last  Presidential  campaign.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Mr.  Stimson,  was  widely  quoted 
as  making  certain  offensive  personal  remarks 
concerning  Mr.  Roosevelt.  When  he  dis- 
covered these  "quotations,"  he  immediately 
asked  the  Associated  Press  to  publish  a 
flat  denial  of  the  alleged  quotation.  No 
such  denial  was  made  by  the  news  service 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Stimson, 
in  order  to  secure  publicity  for  his  denial, 
then  wrote  The  Outlook  concerning  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  The  Outlook  published 
his  statement  with  a  severe  condemna- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of 
that  organization,  sent  to  The  Outlook  a 
letter  saying  that  the    false    report   of  the 
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remarks  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
not  disseminated  by  the  Associated  Press, 
but  by  special  correspondents,  and  added : 
*'  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  correct  the  error, 
because  it  was  not  our  error,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  would  have  been  ilo  kindness  to 
Secretary  Stimson  if  we  had  attempted  to  do 
90."  In  this  instance  the  editors  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  ventured  to  pigeonhole  an  im- 
portant announcement  made  by  a  Cabinet 
official,  for  the  reason  that  they  personally  did 
not  regard  this  announcement  as  advanta- 
geous to  the  Cabinet  Minister  in  question. 
This  was  not  a  case  of  editorship,  but  of  imper- 
tinent censorshipi 

THE   "SUN'S" 
COMPLAINT 

This  discussion  of  the  activities , of  the 
Associated  Press  is  made  apropos  of  the 
brief  of  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Sun  Printing 
and  Publishing  Association  with  the  Attorney- 
General.  According  to  the  "  Sun,"  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  has  been  equally  oppressive  in 
its  actions  toward  other  news  agencies  and 
toward  other  competing  corporations  which 
it  regarded  as  hostile  to  its  interests.  The 
brief  of  the  New  York  *'  Sun  "  alleges  that 
the  collection  of  news  throughout  the  world 
and  its  distribution  to  American  newspapers 
for  publication  is  an  act  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  States,  and  as  such  comes  within 
the  application  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law. 

The  •'  Sun  "  recites  at  length  the  history 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  its  affiliated 
predecessors  from  1848,  a  date  shortly  after 
the  demonstrated  practicability  of  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  to  the  present  day.  In  par- 
ticular the  *'  Sun  "  calls  attention  to  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  under  the 
laws  of  which  State  the  Associated  Press  held 
its  charter  previous  to  the  year  1910,  which 
states  that  the  latter  corporation  was  ''  engaged 
in  a  business  upon  which  a  public  interest  is 
engrafted,"  and  *'  upon  principles  of  justice 
it  can  make  no  distinction  with  respect  to 
persons  who  wish  to  purchase  information 
and  news  for  purposes  of  publication  which 
it  was  created  to  furnish."  The  "  Sun  "  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  immediate  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Associated  Press  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  following  this  decision,  with  prac- 
tically the  same  officers  and  stockholders.  The 
**  Sun  "  alleges  that  the  Associated  Press  in  its 
new  form  still  continues  to  keep  in  force  its 
rule,  vfhkh  the  Illinois  court  found  so  objec- 


tionable, of  limiting  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  its  service,  and,  likewise,  that  it  still  maintains 
a  by-law  which  is  either  in  force  or,  if  nomi- 
nally abrogated,  is  yet  a  part  of  the  common 
understanding  and  contract  of  its  members, 
which  reads :  "  That  no  member  of  the 
Association  shall  receive  news  from  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  which  shall  have 
been  declared  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
the  stockholders  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
corporadon."  The  *'  Sun "  further  alleges 
instances  of  *'  unlawful  and  malicious  boy- 
cott" maintained  against  its  own  press  service 
covering  the  years  from  1894  to  1913.  These 
instances  are  in  large  part  cases  in  which  the 
Associated  Press  is  alleged  to  have  forced 
certain  papers  to  abandon  the  news  service 
provided  by  the  New  York  *•  Sun  "  under 
I>enalty  of  forfeiture  of  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press. 

If  these  allegations  of  the  Sun  Printing 
and  Publishing  Association  are,  as  they 
appear  to  be,  founded  on  legal  evidence,  cer- 
tainly the  matter  is  one  which  should  be 
taken  up  at  an  early  date  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  charges  made  by  the  **  Sun  " 
seem  to  us  fully  as  serious  and  as  important 
as  have  been  brought  against  any  monopolistic 
corporation.  They  open  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Associated  Press  should  be  p>er- 
mitted  to  continue  under  its  present  organi- 
zation without  some  form  of  Governmental 
supervision.  Certainly  the  public  has  as  great 
and  vital  interest  in  the  news  service  of  the 
public  press  as  in  any  railway  or  telegraph 
company  engaged  in  inter- State  commerce. 

The  readers  of  The  Outlook  may  be  inter- 
ested in  observing  how  full  treatment  this  im- 
p<:)rtant  complaint  receives  from  those  papers 
that  are  exclusively  dependent  for  their  news 
service  on  the  Associated  Press.  So  far  their 
comment  has  been  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its 
absence. 

We  offer  our  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
''  Sun  "  for  bringing  to  public  attention,  in 
this  courageous  and  telling  fashion,  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  social  dangers  necessarily 
involved  in  despotic  control  of  the  source  of 
all  popular  information. 

WHAT    SHALL    BE    DONE 
WITH    CASTILLO? 

Maximo  Castillo,  bandit  and  murderer,  is 
a  pirisoner  of  the  United  States  in  the  guard- 
house at  Fort  Bliss.  What  shall  be  done 
with  him  or  about  him  is  a  perplexing  prob- 
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lem.  It  is  charged,  and  generally  believed, 
that  it  was  by  Castillo's  orders  that  a  railway 
train  was  burned  in  a  railway  tunnel  at  Cum- 
bre.  in  Chihuahua,  and  that  thereby  many  men, 
including  sixteen  Americans,  were  sent  to  a 
horrible  death.  The  crime  thus  committed, 
if  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  was  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Castillo  denies  the. charge,  and  in  excuse  for 
other  depredations  asserts  that  he  represents 
in  the  north  the  Zapata  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  south — a  flimsy  pretext.  Zapata 
himself  is  a  bandit  and  desperado,  and  the 
existence  of  any  connection  between  Zapata 
and  Castillo  is  more  than  doubtful.  Our  Gov- 
ernment called  the  attention  of  Villa  to  the 
Cumbre  outrage,  and  Villa,  with  evident  de- 
light, undertook  the  pursuit  of  Castillo,  threat- 
ening to  execute  him  publicly  (probably  with- 
out trial)  if  he  caught  him.  The  pursuit 
waxed  hot,  and  Castillo,  barely  escaping  with 
some  of  his  band,  fled  across  the  border 
into  New  Mexico,  and  was  captured  by  our 
cavalry. 

Shall  Castillo  be  turned  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Villa  ?  Shall  he  be  taken  to  the 
border  and  deported  as  an  undesirable  alien — 
which  would  amount  to  much  the  same  thing  ? 
Or  shall  he  be  held  a  prisoner,  as  are  many 
hundreds  of  other  Mexican  combatants  who 
entered  our  territory  with  arms  in  their  hands  } 
He  certainly  cannot  be  tried  on  American 
soil  for  crimes  committed  in  Mexico.  On 
the  other  hand,  imprisonment  and  detention 
are  just  what  he  wants,  and  it  is  almost  un- 
thinkable that  a  wretch  stained  with  the  blood 
of  many  men  should  escape  the  just  penalty 
of  his  crime.  It  has  been  said  that  to  turn 
Castillo  over  to  Villa  or  Carranza  would  be  to 
recognize  the  Constitutionalists  as  belligerents, 
and  some  commentators  declare  that  the 
Administration  •has  already  gone  so  far  in 
this  direction  that  it  might  as  well  take  this 
occasion  to  avow  the  policy  of  full  recogni- 
tion. 

Two  points  .should  be  borne  in  mind  as 
regards  this  question  of  the  recognition  of 
belligerency.  The  phrase  in  international 
law  means  simply  the  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  war  as  opposed  to  insur- 
rection, with  the  ensuing  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  country  that  recognizes  belligerency  to 
observe  the  laws  of  neutrality  toward  both 
combatants.  It  does  not  mean  indorsement, 
still  less  alliance.  The  second  point  is 
that  to  hand  Castillo  over  to  Villa  would  not 
necessarily  mean  even  recognition  of  belliger- 


ency ;  it  would  simply  mean  that  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  Villa  is  in  actual  physical 
control  of  the  district  in  which  a  crime  against 
Americans  has  been  committed  and  that  we 
look  to  him  for  redress.  To  make  an  ex- 
treme illustration,  if  a  Mexican  in  Vera  Cruz 
were  to  murder  an  American  and  conceal 
himself  on  an  American  war-ship,  he  would 
be  promptly  turned  over  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties at  Vera  Cruz  ;  and,  although  these  offi- 
cials are  Huerta's  appointees  and  supporters, 
that  act  would  not  in  the  least  involve  politi- 
cal recognition  of  Huerta's  claim  to  be  Con- 
stitutional President  of  Mexico.  What  Cas- 
tillo did  (assuming  that  the  repeated  and 
detailed  accounts  are  true)  was  neither  an 
act  of  war  nor  of  insurgency  ;  it  was  murder, 
and  the  crime  calls  aloud  for  dire  and  certain 
punishment. 

But  there  remains  the  question  whether 
Villa  is  a  fit  person  to  whom  we  should 
apply  to  mete  forth  justice  and  enforce  law. 
He  is  accused  of  many  acts  not  in  accordance 
with  civilized  warfare.  Since  the  arrest  of 
Castillo  comes  the  story  of  Villa's  execution 
of  a  British  subject,  William  S.  Benton,  a 
story  which  requires  explanation  and  may 
involve  international  coin  plications.  Benton 
was  a  large  ranch  owner,  whose  property  had 
been  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  bands  of  revolu- 
tionists ;  he  called  upon  Villa  to  remonstrate, 
is  alleged  to  have  carried  a  revolver  and  to 
have  threatened  Villa  (allegations  denied  by 
Benton's  friends),  and  then  disappeared  from 
sight.  Now  it  appears  that  Benton  was 
killed  on  February  17,  after  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  secret  trial  by  a  military 
court. 

PRIVATION   IN 
PORTO  RICO 

Porto  Rico  is  one  of  the  wards  of  the 
United  States.  For  its  welfare  this  country 
is  responsible  as  a  trustee  or  guardian  is 
responsible  for  a  minor  child.  There  is  dis- 
tress in  Porto  Rico,  and  Americans  ought  to 
know  about  it.  Not  only  is  the  Government 
of  Porto  Rico  in  financial  straits,  but  many  of 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  in  want. 

From  Miss  Margaret  Leitch,  who,  with 
her  sister,  was  long  a  missionary  in  Ceylon 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  Porto  Rico,  we  have 
received  word  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
Porto  Ricans.  She  informs  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  Tariff  Law,  which  will 
admit  foreign  sugar  free  of  duty  to  the  I'nited 
States,  the  sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico  has 
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suffered  seriously.  The  small  sugar-planters 
are  unable  to  borrow  money  for  tlie  carrying 
on  of  their  plantations.  As  a  consequence, 
many  of  the  laborers,  or  peons,  are  without 
work.  These  people  have  no  resources,  and 
are  hungry.  Those  who  have  food  every 
day  are  counted  rich.  This  is  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.  If  these  were  American  citizens,  it 
might  be  said  that  they  ou^ht  to  take  their 
fortune  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country  ; 
but  they  are  not  American  citizens,  they  are  a 
dependent  people.  As  trustee  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  take  such  action  as  it 
has  with  regard  to  the  tariff  without  doing 
something  to  enable  its  wards  to  bear  the 
consequences.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Government  might  undertake  some  work 
for  the  improvement  of  the  island  on  which 
these  unemployed  Porto  Ricans  could  be 
employed.  The  Administration  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  for  this  state  of  things 
because  it  was  warned  in  advance.  Certainly 
the  matter  ought  to  interest  Americans. 
There  is  a  request,  moreover,  for  an  Inter- 
denominational Relief  Committee. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  finances  of  Porto 
Rico  are  in  a  bad  state.  Last  year  the  insu- 
lar Legislature  created  new  forms  of  taxation, 
with  the  expectation  of  increasing  the  revenues 
from  four  and  a  half  millions  to  somewhat 
more  than  six  millions,  and  then  the  Legisla- 
ture made  appropriations  amounting  to  over 
seven  millions.  As  if  this  were  not  bad 
enough,  the  new  taxes  will  result  in  only 
about  a  third  as  much  additional  revenue  as 
was  expected.  Altogether,  according  to  the 
new  Governor  of  the  island,  Mr.  Yager,  the 
expenditures,  if  carried  out  on  the  basis  upon 
which  they  were  started,  will  exceed  those  of 
last  year  by  two  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
while  the  increase  of  income  will  be  only 
about  three  hundred  thousand. 

Thus  the  revenue  system  of  Porto  Rico, 
which  was  devised  and  put  into  operation  by 
Dr.  Hollander,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, the  first  msular  Treasurer,  and  which 
has  been  regarded  as  a  model  system,  has 
been  permitted  to  d^enerate  into  a  condidon 
that  means  not  only  embarrassment  to  the 
new  Governor,  but  must  mean  additional  dif- 
ficulty for  the  people. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to 
turn  its  attention  to  this  island.  The  United 
States  has  been  too  generous  in  dealing  out 
to  its  dependent  peoples  forms  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  is  in  danger  of  regarding  that 


as  a  proper  substitute  for  insuring  to  them 
efficient  and  just  government 

THE    HENRY  STREET 
SETTLEMENT 

At  a  recent  luncheon  held  in  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  men  and 
women  interested  in  the  National  movement 
to  make  the  public  school  house,  both  in 
dty  and  country,  a  social  and  civic  center. 
Dr.  Percy  Grant,  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  related  an  amusing  story 
which  pertinendy  illustrates  the  futility  of  a 
certain  kind  of  philanthropy. 

It  was  the  storv'  of  a  tender-hearted  lady 
in  a  philanthropic  society  who  rushed  to 
stroke  and  pat  a  stray  kitten  that  had  come 
for  refuge  into  the  office  from  the  crowded 
street.  The  more  she  stroked  the  kitten's 
head,  however,  the  more  she  soothingly 
said,  ''Poor  Kitty,  good  Kittj'!"  the  more 
the  cat  yowled  and  spaL  The  ungratefulness 
of  the  animal  filled  the  good  lady  with  sur- 
prise and  grief  undl  it  was  discovered  that 
while  she  was  patting  the  kitten's  head  she 
was  standing  upon  its  tail !  '•  The  moral  of 
this  incident,"  said  Dr.  Grant,  *'  is  that  no 
amount  of  external  and  superimposed  phi- 
lanthropy can  produce  much  effect  upon  men 
and  women  smarting  from  a  sense  of  eco- 
nomic wrong  and  social  injustice." 

The  most  successful  philanthropic  workers 
of  the  time  are  those  who  recognize  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Of  this  type  are  the 
set  dement  workers  in  our  great  cities.  It  b 
the  spirit  that  endeavors  to  promote  social 
justice  and  abolish  economic  wi  ji<;s  which  has 
made  the  work  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  in  Hull 
House,  of  Chicago,  so  successful  and  lasting. 

A  similar  spirit  animates  a  perhaps  less 
famous  but  not  less  admirable  settlement 
work  in  New  York  Citv.  We  refer  to  the 
Henry  Street  Settiement,  sometimes  popu- 
larlv  known  as  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  which 
has  just  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary. 
It  was  founded  in  1893  by  Miss  Lillian  D. 
W'ald,  who  is  still  its  head  worker.  Miss  Waid 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  began 
her  work  in  Henry  Street  as  a  volunteer 
neighborhood  or  visiting  nurse. 

ITS   GROWTH 
AND   NEEDS 

Out  of  this  nursing  vrork,  which  is  in  itsdf 
one  of  the  most  admirable  forms  of  philan 
thropy  that  can  be  imagined,  has  grown  a  great 
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organized  neighborhood  settlement  with  kin- 
dergartens, dubs,  classes,  and  other  social  and 
educational  organizations  of  various  sorts  for 
boys,  girls,  young  men,  young  women,  and 
older  people  of  both  sexes.  Carpentry, 
sewing,  and  industrial  art  are  taught ;  a 
g)'mnasium  is  maintained  ;  a  woman's  club  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members  is  carried  on ; 
and  the  members  and  directors  of  the  Settle- 
ment help  in  the  play  as  well  as  in  the  work 
of  the  neighborhood.  Last  summer  a  pageant 
was  given  on  Henry  Street,  in  one  of  the 
most  crowded  regions  of  the  East  Side.  "It 
portrayed  " — we  quote  from  Miss  Wald's 
report — *'  some  characteristic  feature  of  each 
of  the  different  peoples  who  have  lived  in  this 
vicinity,  from  the  picturesque  Manhattans 
[the  Indian  aborigines],  through  the  Dutch 
and  English,  in  historic  sequence,  to  the  late 
arrivals  at  Ellis  Island.  All  were  harmonized 
by  the  inspiration  of  color  design  and  song 
into  a  picture  which  seemed  symbolic  of  the 
Settlement's  message."  It  was  watched  with 
sympathy  and  comprehension  by  thousands 
of  East  Siders  who  crowded  the  street  from 
sidewalk  to  tenement  roof. 

Another  sentence  from  Miss  Wald  s  report 
indicates  the  spirit  of  joyous  friendliness  which 
radiates  from  the  Settlement :  "  Parties  and 
dancing  classes,"  she  says,  "  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  Setdement's  auspices  for 
many  years.  We  used  to  say  that,  next  to 
nursing  typhoid,  we  liked  to  give  a  ball !" 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  quote  more 
from  the  deeply  interesting  report  which  Miss 
Wald  read  at  the  twentieth  anniversary  meet- 
ing, ^he  work  has  so  grown  that  it  is  almost 
bursting  the  bonds  of  its  present  housing. 
*'  We  hope,"  says  Miss  Wald,  "  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  have  a  building  to  accommodate 
the  boys  and  young  men  who  are  being 
trained  into  citizenship  and  who  find  in  the 
Settlement  an  impartial  center  for  discussion 
and  development  of  the  things  that  the  neigh- 
borhood itself  considers  important.  It  would 
touch  any  heart  to  see  our  makeshifts — how 
one  group  is  hurried  out  of  a  place  to  make 
room  for  another  waiting  in  the  hall,  and 
how  clubs  are  arbitrarily  limited  for  lack  of 
space." 

The  work  of  this  Settlement  has  now 
reached  a  point  where  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund  is  necessary  to  extend  and  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  remarkable  social  group 
of  which  Miss  Wald  is  the  leader.  There  are 
no  distinctions  of  race,  color,  or  creed  drawn 


in  the  Henry  Street  Settlement.     Its  symbol 
is  universal  brotherhood. 

We  know  from  exp>erience  how  numerous 
and  constant  are  the  appeals  made  in  these 
days  of  the  awakened  social  conscience  for 
gifts  of  money  and  time  from  those  who 
have  a  generous  sense  of  their  responsibility 
to  their  fellow-men.  Yet  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  add  to  these  an  appeal  for  the  Henry 
Street  Setdement,  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  inspiring  agencies  of  social  betterment 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  We  hope,  at 
least,  that  this  brief  mention  of  its  twentieth 
anniversary  may  so  arrest  the  attention  of 
our  readers  that  they  will  write  for  further 
information  to  Miss  Lillian  I).  Wald,  265 
Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE    PARENTS'    LEAGUE 

For  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  for  men  and 
women  the  present  age  seems  to  be  one  of 
increasing  velocity  in  social  customs.  The 
very  desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  make 
life  pleasant  for  their  children  has  hastened 
the  pace.  This  has  been  specially  noted 
during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations. 
To  check  the  pace  and  to  establish  more 
wholesome  standards  in  matters  affecting 
amusements,  home  life,  and  education  the 
Parents'  League  of  New  York  City  has  been 
formed.  Any  parent  residing  in  the  metrop- 
olis or  vicinity  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  the  League  may  apply  to  be  received 
as  an  active  member,  and  any  person  residing 
anywhere  who  is  in  such  sympathy  may  be 
chosen  an  associate  member. 

The  League  found  its  inception  nearly  a 
year  ago  when  a  number  of  parents  and 
teachers  met  to  consider  how  best  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  theater  and  of  the  late 
dancing  hours.  The  object  of  the  League  is  to 
promote  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  children  by  establishing  more  whole- 
some standards,  and  by  making  it  easier 
for  the  individual  parent  to  maintain  more 
rational  occupations  and  amusements  for 
children  during  the  hours  when  they  are  not 
in  school  and  in  the  holidays.  It  disavows 
any  purpose  to  reorganize  the  home,  but  it 
wishes  to  influence  conditions  outside  of  the 
home,  and  it  hopes  to  prevail  by  customs  to 
be  established  only  by  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

Two  aspects  of  the  plan  have  perhaps  les- 
sened the  effect  of  its  appeal.  One  is  that 
the  idea  of  such  a  League*  implies  failure  on 
the  part  of  individual  parents  to  manage  their 
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own  children  in  the  best  wav ;  the  other  is 
that  the  very  formation  of  the  League  im- 
pKes  an  assumption  of  superiority. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practical  work 
already  accomplished  by  the  League  may  help 
the  most  experienced  and  devoted  parents. 
Take  one  feature  of  the  work,  the  *'  Bulletin 
of  Music  and  the  Theaters,"  as  an  example. 
It  gives  such  hints  as  the  following  for  the 
month  of  March : 

Tuesday,  March  3.  Symphony  Club  Concert, 
benefit  ot  Chrystie  Street  House,  3  p.m.,  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

Wednesday,  March  4.  Beethoven  Festival, 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Seventh  Symphony, 
8:15  P.M.,  /Eolian  Hall. 

Saturday,  March  7.  Paderewski  Recital,  bene- 
fit of  Tuberculosis  Clinic,  3  p.m.,  Carnegie  Hall. 

Saturday,  March  7.  Beethoven  lestival.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Ninth  Symphony,  8:15  p.m., 
Carnegie  Hall. 

Saturday,  March  14.  Young  People's  Sym- 
phony Concert,  Dance  programme,  2:30  p.m., 
Carnegie  Hall. 

Saturday,  March  21.  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, 2:30  p.m.,  Carnegie  Hall. 

Saturday,  March  28.  Oratorio  Society,  8:15 
p.M ,  Carnegie  Hall. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
plays  recommended  are : 

"  Sari,"  at  the  Liberty  Tlieater. 

'*  A  Thousand  Years  Ago,"  at  the  Shubert 
Theater. 

"  Kitty  MacKay,"  at  the  Comedy  Theater. 

"  The  Legend  of  Leonora,"  at  the  Empire 
Theater. 

"Grumpv,"  at  Wallack's  Theater. 

"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  at  the  Astor 
Theater.* 

"  The  Things  that  Count,"  at  the  Playhouse. 

"  Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  at  the  Cohan 
Theater. 

"  Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  at  the  Cort  Theater. 

A  WIRELESS 
ACHIEVEMENT 

At  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  a  young 
man  sitting  in  a  lookout  station  on  shore 
with  an  electric  switch  under  his  hand,  aided 
by  a  splendid  and  costly  wireless  plant  with 
masts  360  feet  high,  and  by  a  searchlight  of 
186,000.000  candle-power  (larger  than  that 
of  a  battle-ship),  operates  by  wireless  control 
a  forty- foot  boat.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
passengers  aboard,  but  in  either  case  it  can  be 
started,  stopped,  turned  this  way  and  that, 
made  to  circle  rocks  and  ships — all  without 
any  other  human  agency  than  that  of  the 
young  man  in  the  lookout  station. 

This  young  man  is  John  Hays  Hammond, 
Jr.,  twenty-five  years  old,  son  of  the  famous 
mining  engineer  of  the  same  name.     His 


achievement  is  described  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffett  in  the  current  issue  of  "  McClure's 
Magazine."  The  story  records  an  astonish- 
ing chapter  of  invention,  and  it  ako  suggests 
the  probability  of  a  notable  advance  in  the 
possibilities  of  coast  defense  and  naval  war- 
fare. Mr.  Moffett  says :  "  Hammond  can 
send  his  boat  out  and  back  along  an  eight- 
mile  course  filled  with  rocks  and  shoals  and 
harbor  craft,  at  the  speed  of  the  swiftest 
cruiser.  He  can  aim  it  at  a  mark  three  miles 
away,  and  strike  with  precision  every  time. 
From  this  boat,  running  by  wireless  on  the 
water,  to  a  similar  boat  running  under  the 
water,  is  but  a  step.  When  that  step  is  taken 
we  shall  have  the  ultimate  torpedo,  for  which 
the  navies  of  the  world  are  waiting."  Here- 
tofore torpedoes  controlled  from  the  shore 
have  carried  a  slight  connecting  wire  ;  but 
currents  and  tides  have  made  their  steering 
uncertain.  With  Hammond's  system  a  semi- 
submerged  torpedo  may  be  devised  which 
can  be  steered  accurately  from  shore  at  high 
speed.  General  Weaver,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Artillerv,  savs  Mr.  Moffett,  wit- 
nessed  the  evolutions  of  the  wonderful  boat 
with  sensations  that  "  changed  from  skepti- 
cism to  awakened  interest,  then  to  surprise, 
and  finally  to  absolute  amazement." 

The  boat  has  its  own  engines  to  furnish 
p>ower  ;  the  control  by  the  wireless  waves 
acts  upon  a  system  of  receivers  and  relays 
and  motors  in  the  vessel,  each  motor  exercis- 
ing some  control  over  engine  or  rudder. 
*'  Thus  one  turns  the  rudder  to  the  left,  an- 
other sets  the  engines  at  half  speed,  another 
at  full  speed,  while  another  stops  them.  The 
current  that  operates  these  motors  comes 
from  generators  carried  by  the  vessel  itself, 
and  not  from  the  wireless  station  on  shore,  ^ 
which  merely  sends  power  enough  to  unlock 
the  motor  gates,  as  it  were,  by  a  delicate 
receiving  apparatus,  and  let  the  current  from 
the  generators  flow  through." 

The  exact  methods  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished in  Mr.  Hammond's  "  Radio  "  are, 
naturally,  kept  secret.  The  results  as  de- 
scribed in  the  article  from  which  we  have 
quoted  are  extraordinary\ 

THEODORE    LOW    DE    VINNE 

At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  there  has  just 
passed  away  one  who  in  our  time  stood  for 
what  Plan  tin  and  Aldus  stood  for  in  theirs — 
Theodore  Low  I)e  Vinne. 

Foreign  master  printers  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to   say   that,  no    matter   how  much 
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Americans  may  be  distinguished  by  clever- 
ness in  constructing  machines  to  be  used  in 
the  graphic  arts,  as  a  whole  our  printers 
have  not  realized  the  traditional  ideals  of 
craftsmanship  in  the  technique  of  reproduc- 
tion in  wood,  stone,  and  metal — in  other  words, 
that  they  do  not  sufficiently  bring  out  beauty 
in  combination  with  utility.  Such  a  criticism 
could  hardly  be  made  concerning  the  master 
printer  who  has  just  died.  Doubtiess  we 
have  had  other  printers  of  books  as  good  as 
he,  but  have  we  ever  had  a  better  ? 

He  was  a  pioneer.  To  him  was  largely 
due  the  rise  of  the  illustrated  magazine. 
Long  before  lithography  made  illustration  a 
simple  matter  Mr.  De  Vinne  achieved  his 
results  by  woodcuts,  and,  though  his  en- 
deavors in  other  branches  were  perhaps  of 
equal  merit,  nothing  that  he  ever  did  distin- 
guished him  beyond  his  fellows  more  than 
did  his  work  in  wood-engraving. 

One  remembers  the  first  copy  of  "  St. 
Nicholas"  and  of  the  old  "  Scribner's 
Monthly,"  now  the  "  Century  Magazine,"  and 
one  remembers  that  some  of  the  best  of  the 
earlier  works  of  Timothy  Cole,  the  wood-en- 
graver, were  reproduced  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
De  Vinne.  Though  the  half-tone  has  now 
replaced  the  woodcut  as  a  medium  of  illus- 
tration, there  has  been  no  improvement  in 
artistic  distinction  upon  the  magazine  repro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Cole's  engravings. 

Mr.  De  Vinne  combined  the  technical  and 
the  practical  to  a  high  degree.  He  was  an 
earnest  student  of  his  craft  As  a  boy  he 
bought  books  on  printing,  and  at  Yale  and 
Columbia  he  was  to  be  found  oftener  in  the 
offices  of  the  university  publications  than  in 
the  class-room.  He  made  many  improve- 
ments in  typography,  and  a  type  was  appro- 
priately named  after  him.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous books  and  articles  on  the  subjeyct  of 
printing ;  his  **  Invention  of  Printing  "  is  re- 
garded both  here  and  abroad  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  and  his  smaller  books  are 
standards  in  their  respective  fields. 

The  influence  in  the  art  of  printing  of  such 
a  master  must  be  permanent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  art  and  craftsmanship. 

VISCOUNT  AOKI 

The  career  of  Viscount  Siuzo  Aoki,  who 
recently  died,  was  in  a  way  an  epitome  of  the 
modem  history  of  Japan. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  village  physician,  born 
more  than  seventy  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
the  members  of  that  profession  were  going 


through  the  same  struggles  for  social  stand- 
ing which  their  predecessors  passed  in  Europe 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Aoki  studied  law 
and  political  science  in  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  and  was  sent  to  Germany  by  his 
feudal  lord  for  further  study.  A  few  years 
later  he  was  recalled  to  Japan,  and,  after 
receiving  instructions  from  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment, he  was  sent  back  to  Berlin  as 
Minister,  being  one  of  the  youngest  diplomats 
ever  appointed  to  Germany.  In  1385  he 
became  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  Count  Okuma  he  be- 
came Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  his  most 
important  work  in  that  position  being  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  for  the  revision  of 
treaties  which  Japan  had  made  with  the  dif- 
ferent foreign  powers.  In  1892  he  again 
went  to  Germany  as  Minister,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  transferred  to  London.  While 
holding  that  position  he  married  a  German 
lady  of  great  social  prominence ;  there  was 
much  opposition  to  the  marriage,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  In 
1899  Aoki  was  again  called  home  and  made 
a  Privy  Councilor,  and  six  years  later  he  was 
appointed  as  the  first  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  Washington. 

Viscount  Aoki  made  many  friends  in  this 
country,  chief  of  whom,  from  the  standpoint 
of  official  importance,  was  President  Roose- 
velt, whose  confidence  he  won  to  the  fullest 
extent.  He  was  regarded  at  home  as  one  of 
the  most  experienced  members  of  the  very 
able  corps  of  diplomats  by  whom  Japan  is 
represented  in  the  various  countries.  His 
advancement,  like  that  of  the  present  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  in  Washington,  Viscount 
Chinda,  was  due  to  extraordinary  intellectual 
energy  and  ability. 

THE   FRENCH    ACADEMY 

The  French  Academy  has  just  held*  two 
elections.  It  has  chosen  M.  Henri  Bergson 
to  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
fimiie  Ollivier,  and  M.  Alfred  Capus  to  the 
chair  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henri 
Poincar^. 

Most  men  have  long  regarded  M.  Berg- 
son's  election  as  proper  and  eventually  in- 
evitable. Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
CoU^e  de  France  since  1900,  he  has  both  by 
his  personality  and  by  his  philosophical  system 
produced  a  powerful  impression  alike  on 
academic  and  on  public  opinion.  This  was 
specially  seen  a  year  ago  in  this  country, 
where   M.    Bergson   lectured   with    notable 
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success.  Many  Americans  supposed  that  he 
was  already  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
Often  called  '*  the  greatest  Jewish  philos- 
opher since  Spinoza,"  the  delay  in  his 
election  may  have  been  due  in  some  degree 
to  his  racial  origin,  and  perhaps  also  to 
those  who  have  felt  that  his  philosophical 
theories  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
tested. 

As  the  new  Academician  must  signalize 
his  first  occupancy  of  his  seat  by  pronouncing 
a  eulogy  on  the  previous  occupant,  much 
interest  will  be  taken  in  hearing  or  reading 
what  M.  Bergson  will  have  to  say  concern- 
ing Ollivier,  Napoleon  I  IPs  Premier,  and 
author  of  that  monumental  work  "  L' Em- 
pire Liberal."  No  little  amusement,  how- 
ever, has  been  excited  by  the  fact  that  M. 
Capus,  the  playwright,  must  deliver  an  oration 
on  Poincar^,  the  mathematician !  And  this 
is  not  all. 

If  M.  Capus  were  a  great  and  serious 
dramatist,  the  case  might  not  be  so  ab- 
surd, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  the 
writer  of  light  and  laughable  comedies  of 
contemporary  Parisian  life.  Poincartf,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  profound  scientist.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  some  one  else  could  not  have 
been  chosen  to  make  the  Poincar^  address, 
and  M.  Capus*s  election  deferred  until  the 
time  comes  to  fill  the  seat  of  Jules  Claretie, 
a  name  notable  in  the  annals  of  the  Paris 
stage.  However,  no  Frenchman  will  be  sur- 
prised if  the  clever  M.  Capus  avails  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  what  would 
certainly  be  a  daring  tour  deforce, 

A  FAMOUS 
CRIMINOLOGIST 

Alphonse  Bertillon,  who  died  in  Paris  last 
week,  was  known  all  over  the  world  as  the 
perfecter  of  a  system  of  identification  depend- 
ent upon  exact  physical  measurements,  and 
in  especial  of  finger-prints.  At  first  his  sys- 
tem was  regarded  as  that  of  a  theorist  and  a 
faddist,  but  it  was  capable  of  scientific  demon- 
stration, and,  with  variations,  is  in  use  in  all 
great  police  headquarters. 

Bertillon  was  interested  not  merely  in 
anthropometry,  but  in  anthropology  in  the 
large  sense,  in  ethnography,  and  in  photog- 
raphy, and  he  was  also  an  expert  in  hand- 
writing. It  was  in  the  last  capacity  that  he 
appeared  in  the  famous  Dreyfus  case,  where 
his  testimony  that  Dreyfus's  handwriting  as 
shown  in  letters  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
famous  bordereau  helped  to  convict  Dreyfus 


on  his  first  trial — unjusdy,  as  the  world  came 
later  to  believe. 

Bertillon  was  for  thirty  years  at  the  head  of 
the  Paris  Bureau  of  Identification.  He  pub- 
lished many  important  books  and  monographs 
on  the  subjects  in  which  he  was  an  authority. 
A  writer  in  The  Outlook  about  a  year  ago, 
after  describing  in  an  interesting  way  the 
practical  working  of  Bertillon *s  system  as 
described  by  him  in  his  own  office,  declared 
that  his  success  was  due  to  his  infinite  capac- 
ity for  taking  pains  in  the  perfection  of  his 
system,  and  quoted  him  as  saying  that  it  had 
been  less  difficult  to  invent  the  method  than 
to  get  it  accepted  and  correctly  used. 

BRAVE  ABBE   LEMIRE 

For  over  twenty  years  Abbe'  Lemire  Has 
been  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  There  have  always  been  priest 
Deputies  in  the  Chamber,  and  sometimes 
bishop  Deputies. 

Two  years  ago  Abb^  Gayraud,  member 
for  Brest,  died.  The  Church  did  not  seek 
to  replace  him  with  another  priest.  Pope 
Pius  X  does  not  believe  in  ecclesiastical  can- 
didacies in  political  elections.  The  Church, 
under  his  influence,  had  evidently  decided  to 
end  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  Chamber   itself. 

Emphasis  has  now  been  g^ven  to  such  a 
decision.  Abbd  Lemire  lives  in  the  diocese 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lille,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed t«  be  *'  behind  '*  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished there.  Because  of  the  newspaper's 
alleged  unjust  criticisms  of  the  Bishop,  that 
prelate  called  upon  the  editor,  not  only  to 
apologize,  but  also  to  promise  no  longer  to 
support  Abb^  Lemire.  Otherwise,  excom- 
munication !  The  editor  refused  obedience 
and  was  excommunicated. 

The  Bishop  then  required  Abbd  Lemire  to 
submit  to  episcopal  authority  and  to  disown 
his  liberal  opinions,  under  penalty  of  beint^ 
suspended  from  his  holy  office. 

The  day  following,  the  Abbe'  replied  by 
going  to  a  meeting  of  the  Union  Republi- 
caine,  where  he  made  an  address  explainini^ 
his  conviction  that,  though  a  priest,  his 
religious  chiefs  could  not  and  must  not  con- 
trol his  political  conceptions  and  actions,  and 
that,  in  particular,  he  could  not  disavow  a 
newspaper  which  had  defended  him  or  repu- 
diate a  policy  which  he  deemed  legitimate. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Abb^  Lemire  is  held  by  his  fellow-Deputies 
has  been  his  election  as  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents   of   the   Chamber.     He   is  sixt^ 
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years  old.  He  has  long  been  an  interesting 
bond  between  Church  and  State  in  France. 
Will  that  bond  now  be  snapped  ? 

THE    LYNCHING 
RECORD 

Among  the  grimmest  of  the  statistics  an- 
nually published  in  the  newspapers  is  the 
record  of  lynchings.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  recentiy 
declared  in  a  letter  to  The  Outiook  that 
only  fifty-one  Negroes  were  lynched  during 
1913,  the  smallest  number  reported  since 
1885,  the  first  year  in  which  an  accurate 
account  was  kept  The  Chicago  '*  Tribune," 
whose  lynching  record  has  always  till 
last  year  been  accepted  as  authentic  by 
the  Tuskegee  Institute,  reports  only  forty- 
eight  of  these  gruesome  crimes  during  the 
year  just  ended,  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  editor  of  the  "  Crisis,"  a 
magazine  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  black 
race,  claims  that  seventy-five  of  his  people 
were  hanged  by  mobs  in  1913.  However,  as 
Dr.  Du  Bois  has  accepted  as  authoritative  the 
Chicago  **  Tribune's  "  figfures  for  the  years 
prior  to  1913,  his  statistics  for  that  year  can 
hardly  be  admitted  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. Furthermore,  he  is  in  agreement  with 
all  other  statisticians  in  admitting  that  decade 
by  decade  these  outrages  against  Negroes  are 
steadily  decreasing. 

Last  year,  as  always,  the  innoc^ce  of  a 
number  of  men  was  proved  after  they 
had  been  put  to  death-  without  a  trial.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  lynchings  have 
largely  ceased  to  be  committed  for  the 
crime  with  which  they  are  usually  associated 
in  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  fifty-one  vic- 
tims of  Judge  Lynch  for  1913  reported  by 
Dr.  Washington  only  ten,  or  a  little  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  were  guilty  or  accused  of 
rape.  These  fifty-one  lawless  killings  were 
divided  among  thirteen  Southern  and  two 
Western  States,  with  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi first  and  second  on  the  roster  of  dis- 
grace. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  only  recently 
in  America  has  lynching  been  peculiarly  a 
crime  against  the  black  race.  In  the  eighties 
and  nineties  whites  by  the  hundred  were  put 
to  death  in  this  way,  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  six  being  lynched  in  1885.  Last  year 
only  one  white  man  was  hanged  without 
trial. 

More  Negroes  have  been  lynched  in  recent 
years  for  murder  or  suspicion  of  murder  than 


for  any  other  cause,  but,  according  to  the 
Negro  Year  Book,  published  at  Tuskegee, 
black  men  have  also  been  lynched  for  such 
offenses  as  "jilting  a  girl,  unpopularity, 
being  troublesome,  bad  reputation,  drunken- 
ness, writing  letter  to  white  woman,  asking 
white  woman  in  marriage,  refusing  to  give 
evidence,  giving  evidence,  introducing  small- 
pox, and  throwing  stones." 

The  decline  in  the  annual  number  of  lynch- 
ings. Dr.  Washington  says,  "is  gratifying, 
and  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  time  when 
no  individual  will  be  put  to  death  without  due 
process  of  law.  If  aU  people,  black  and 
white,  will  work  together  in  a  cours^eous 
manner,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  this  time  can 
soon  be  brought  to  pass." 

CHINA   AND   THE 
STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

China  has  great  wealth  in  gold,  silver,  coal, 
copper,  and  oil.  One  of  the  signs  of  a  new 
era  is  that  the  Chinese  Republic,  under  its 
President,  Yuan  Shi-kai,  is  not  only  realizing 
the  possibilities  of  wealth  that  lie  in  hitherto 
undeveloped  natural  -resources,  but  that  it 
has  taken  a  striking  means  of  developing 
them. 

As  to  oil,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
been  many  years  in  China,  doing  business 
with  the  consumer  only.  It  has  emancipated 
itself  from  the  old  plan  of  business  through 
large  wholesale  merchants,  and  has  established 
its  own  selling  agencies  with  the  Chinese, 
even  in  the  farthest  interior.  This  business 
system  has  been  admired  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  it  now  invites  the  Com- 
pany's aid  in  developing  the  production  of 
oil. 

That  work  is  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
Chinese- American  organization  in  which  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  to  hold  the  ma- 
jority control.  Thus  the  Chinese  Government 
becomes  a  kind  of  junior  partner  having  a 
minor  share  in  the  profits  of  development. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  it  is  also  an- 
nounced, gets  the  right  of  exploration  and 
development  in  the  northern  provinces — the 
privilege  of  building  railway  and  pipe  lines, 
in  addition  to  the  sinking  of  oil  wells,  the 
establishment  of  warehouses,  storage  tanks, 
and  all  that  accompanies  oil  development. 
The  Government  guarantees  control  of  all 
lands  needed  for  this  development,  and  will 
give  these  to  the  company. 

The  Chinese  Government  thus  avails  itself 
of  perhaps  the  most  efficient  industrial  organ- 
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ization  in  the  world.  Not  in  many  years 
could  the  Chinese  build  up  such  an  organi- 
zation. 

The  arrangement  outlined  above  should  do 
much  not  only  to  develop  one  particular 
source  of  Chinese  wealth,  but  also  to  increase 
American  commercial  prestige  in  China. 
How  wise  it  is  for  China  to  tie  resources  of 
such  magnitude  to  one  company  is  another 
question. 

WHAT   NEW    YORK    CITY 
HAS    DONE 

Mr.  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  a  foremost 
citizen  of  New  York  City,  has  long  been 
known  for  his  efficient  work  in  the  city's 
proper  development.  As  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research  he  has  especially  shown  his 
influence. 

According  to  Mr.  Cutting,  more  men  have 
been  working  in  more  different  ways  and 
from  more  different  angles,  and  giving  more 
of  their  time  to  improve  the  New  York  City 
government,  than  is  the  case  in  any  other 
municipality  in  the  world.  An  indication  of 
this  comes  in  a  statement  issued  by  Mr. 
Cutting  showing  what  informed  co-operation 
between  city  officials  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zens can  accomplish. 

Sixteen  forward  steps  were  taken  by  New 
York  City  in  1913.  They  were,  says  Mr. 
Cutting : 

1.  Subway  settlement. 

2.  The  scientific  preparation  of  a  city  budget. 

3.  School  progress — the  harmonious  under- 
standing between  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  due  to  a  possession  of 
facts  heretofore  lacking,  an  understanding  which 
will  go  far  towards  obtaining  better  returns  from 
school  funds. 

4.  Police  progress,  particularly  the  report  of 
the  Curran  Committee.  The  facts  and  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  this  study  will  serve 
citizen  and  ofBcer  alike  as  a  means  of  testing 
police  efficiency.  .  .  . 

5.  Hospital  and  health  studies — and  here 
"  new  facts  disclosed  the  need  of  reorganization 
of  public  out-patient  service,  of  the  dietary  of 
the  city  hospitals,  and  of  food  for  inspection 
and  typhoid  protection  as  the  result  of  detailed 
analyses." 

6.  Establishment  of  the  Municipal  Reference 
Library. 

7.  A  start  on  the  standardization  of  salaries 
and  grades. 

8.  Punishment  and  prevention  of  arson. 

9.  The  scientific  test  of  the  cost  of  lighting 
public  buildings. 

10.  The  clearing-house  for  the  feeble-minded. 

11.  Noteworthy  reduction  in  the  city's  death 
rate. 


12.  Municipal  campaign  on  the  primary  issue 
of  efficiency. 

13.  Restoration  of  ocean  beaches  and  city 
streets  to  public  use. 

14.  Governor  Glynn's  demand  for  efficiency 
in  State  government,  which  is  bound  to  help 
efficiency  in  city  government. 

15.  Passage  of  a  home  rule  bill,  which,  how- 
ever defective,  prepares  the  way  for  a  true 
home  rule  charter. 

16.  The  Whitman  administration — not  merely 
the  part  taken  by  District  Attorney  VVhitman 
in  the  police  investigation  or  in  the  punishment 
of  arson,  but  "  his  record,  the  standard  he  has 
set  for  other  District  Attorneys  to  follow." 

WHAT   NEW    YORK    CITY 
HAS   TO    DO 

Concerning  administrative  progress  in  191 4, 
Mr.  Cutting  would  naturally  have,  first,  an 
energetic  use  of  last  year's  legacies  of  in- 
formation and  unfinished  work — that  is  to 
say,  for  instance,  the  building  code  should  be 
revised ;  the  food  inspection  and  typhoid 
protection  branches  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment should  be  reorganized  ;  the  results  of 
the  police  school  should  be  employed  ;  im- 
petus should  be  given  to  standardizing  of 
grades  and  salaries ;  stimulation  should  be 
g^ven  to  the  use  by  employees  and  officials 
of  the  Municipal  Reference  Library ;  exam- 
inations should  be  required  for  people  in  the 
exempt  class,  even  in  the  few  cases  where 
there  may  be  excuse  for  not  inviting  general 
competition,  etc. 

Further,  Mr.  Cutting  mentions  certain 
other  things  to  be  done.     They  are : 

1.  The  establishment  of  central  garages  for 
official  automobiles. 

2.  The  establishment  of  central  repair  shops. 

3.  The  extension  of  central  testing  labora- 
tories. 

4.  The  standardization  of  tools  and  equii>- 
ment. 

5.  A  comprehensive  study  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  administration  to 
show  obstructions  to  efficiency. 

6.  The  working  day,  from  9  a..m.  to  5  p.m.,  to 
include  expert  and  technical  service. 

7.  Installation  of  time  records  everywhere. 

8.  Restoration  of  Central  Park. 

9.  Weeding  out  incompetents  by  using  the 
probation  periods  of  six  months  in  the  Police 
Department  and  three  months  in  the  rest  of  the 
civil  service. 

10.  Establishing  the  proposition  laid  down  by 
the  courts  that  veterans  are  entitled  to  "  prefer- 
ence, not  maintenance." 

11.  The  use  of  patrolmen  for  sanitary  and 
other  inspections  not  incompatible  with  police 
duties. 

12.  The  holding  of  not  less  than  monthly  con- 
ferences of  department  heads  to  secure  team 
work. 
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13.  The  immediate  starting  of  training  forces 
for  health,  fire,  and  police  systems. 

14.  The  revival  of  efficiency  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Accounts. 

But  the  need  of  needs  is  publicity.  Mr. 
Cutting  indicates  that  insufficient  publicity 
has  been  given  not  only  to  the  working 
papers  of  the  Commissioner  of  Accounts, 
but  also  to  the  records  of  the  Health  and 
Police  Departments,  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel, and  the  City  Chamberlain  to  protect  the 
Mayor,  to  say  nothing  of  protecting  the  public. 

New  York  City's  population  now  amounts 
to  about  five  millions.  It  costs  the  city  nearly 
$200,000,000  a  year  to  take  care  of  those 
people.  They  should  have  fullest  informa- 
tion concerning  civic  methods.  If  Mr.  Cut- 
ting has  his  way,  they  will  have.  Strength  to 
his  elbow  1 

A    SNOWFALL    AND 
THE   SCHOOLS 

The  other  day,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
the  question  was  raised  in  the  schools  of  a 
certain  community,  "  What  is  the  effect  of  this 
snowfall  r*  The  children  soon  showed  that 
it  interfered  with  communication  and  traffic ; 
that,  if  allowed  to  melt  and  freeze,  it  was 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb ;  and  that,  when 
it  lay  in  dirty  heaps,  it  was  bad  for  health 
and  marred  the  beauty  of  the  city. 

Then  came  the  question,  *'  Who  cleans  the 
snow  from  the  streets  V^  The  reply  was, 
*'The  Street-Cleaning  Department  of  the  city 
government."  '*  Who  cleans  the  sidewalks  ?" 
*•  Not  the  government,  but  each  dweller  in  a 
house."  was  the  answer.  Then  the  children 
were  asked  to  observe  on  their  way  home 
how  many  walks  were  cleaned.  The  next  day 
they  reix)rted  that  many  were  still  uncleaned. 
*'  Were  the  citizens  left  to  their  own  discre- 
tion in  this  matter }"  the  teacher  inquired. 
'*  No  ;  a  city  law  commands  them  to  clean 
their  walks."  1'hen  certain  paragraphs  from 
the  law  were  written  on  the  blackboard. 
Why  was  the  law  not  obeyed  ?  VVhy  was  it 
not  enforced  ?  Do  we  respect  law  in  gen- 
eral, if  a  particular  law  is  habitually  disre- 
garded ?  There  was  a  discussion  regarding 
these  queries.  Then  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  Neighborhood  Clubs  be  formed  in  the 
interest  of  clean  walks.  Through  the  school 
talk  the  newspapers  became  interested.  So 
did  civic  organizations.  The  whole  forms  a 
practical  lesson  in  civics. 

It  is  gratifying  that  schools  are  taking  up 
this  study  in  such  practical  ways.  In  Cleve- 
land, for  instance,  city  problems  are  being 


actually  and  practically  worked  out  in  the 
biology  courses.  In  Indianapolis  a  course  in 
"  Community  Arithmetic  "  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  elementary  schools.  In  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  the  study  of  civics  is  being  pur- 
sued in  the  high  school  course  in  chemistry, 
and  high  school  pupils  have  been  employed 
in  the  municipal  laboratories  in  making 
analyses  of  water  and  milk. 

Another  step  in  advance  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Education  has  arranged  with 
the  National  Municipal  League  for  more 
effective  civic  training  in  our  schools  by  ap- 
pointing the  secretary  of  the  League's  Com- 
mittee on  Civic  Education  a  collaborator  in 
the  Bureau  at  Washington.  He  will  have  an 
office  there,  acting  as  the  Bureau's  sp>edalist 
in  this  field.  Thus  greater  interest  should 
be  stimulated  in  this  subject,  both  among 
educators  and  the  public  generally. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 

CHILDREN 

Do  Americans  care  enough  for  the  welfare 
of  American  children  to  invoke  for  their  pro- 
tection the  governmental  powers  they  have 
invoked  for  the  protection  of  commercial 
and  financial  interests } 

Whether  the  United  States  will  use  its 
Federal  power  to  diminish  the  evils  of  child 
labor  is  not  a  question  of  Constitutionality  but 
merely  a  question  of  will.  Congress  has 
power  enough  if  it  wishes  to  exercise  it. 

The  real  obstacle  to  effective  legislation  to 
restrict  inter- State  commerce  in  the  products 
of  child  labor  is  not  any  valid  Constitutional 
objection — it  is  the  special  interest  of  those 
who  profit  by  child  labor. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  bill  before 
Congress  which  invoked  the  Federal  power 
over  inter-State  commerce  so  as  to  make 
the  production  of  goods  by  child  labor  prac- 
tically impossible  on  any  large  scale.  This  bill 
was  called  the  Beveridge  Bill,  because  it  was 
introduced  and  advocated  by  Senator  Bever- 
idge. There  was  a  great  outcry  against  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
And  yet  exactly  the  same  powers  which  that 
bill  invoked  have  been  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  jewelry  trade  !  In  other  words, 
it  is  perfectly  Constitutional  to  use  the 
Federal  power  over  foreign  and  inter- State 
commerce  to  benefit  those  who  make  a  profit 
from  a  special  industry,  but  not  to  benefit 
the  children  who  are  made  to  carry  burdens 
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in  many*  kinds  of  industry  I  The  mere  state- 
ment of  this  proposition  is  its  own  answer. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  another  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Palmer,  a 
prominent  Democratic  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania.  It  invokes  exactly  the  same 
power  that  the  Beveridge  Bill  invoked.  It 
applies  that  power  in  a  different  way,  possibly 
a  better  way ;  but  it  has  discovered  no  new 
power.  Now  that  the  bill  bears  a  Demo- 
cratic name  we  trust  that  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  will  see  a  new  light. 

The  argument  that  this  bill  does  not  really 
regulate  inter- State  commerce,  but  only  pre- 
tends to  do  so  while  really  regulating  indus- 
trial processes,  has  no  basis  in  fact.  If  it 
were  not  for  inter- State  commerce  in  the 
products  of  child  labor  there  would  be  no 
need  for  Federal  action.  It  is  because 
those  States  which  have  high  standards  can- 
not help  themselves  against  the  competition 
of  States  with  low  standards  that  the  prob- 
lem of  child  labor  is  a  problem  of  inter- 
State  commerce. 

Some  day  a  Federal  Child  Labor  Bill 
restricting  inter- State  commerce  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  child  labor  will  be  passed.  It  ought 
to  have  been  passed  long  ago. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    AND 
THE    REST    OF    THE    WORLD 

The  international  relations  of  the  United 
States  were  made  the  subject  of  serious  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  last  week ;  and  there 
have  been  indications  of  late  that  the  Senate 
and  the  country  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  those  relationships  need  looking  after. 
A  good  many  members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  a  great  many  of  their  constituents  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  in  isolation,  taking  its  own  way  in  the 
world  without  reference  to  the  interests  or 
opinions  of  others.  That  day  ended  when 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed.  The  United 
States  has  become  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations ;  not  because  it  chose  to  forsake 
the  counsels  of  the  fathers,  but  because  in 
the  inevitable  development  of  the  modern 
world  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  pursue 
a  policy  of  isolation.  Entering,  as  it  has,  into 
competition  with  and  claiming  its  share  of 
the  commerce  of  the  modern  world,  it  has 
been  compelled  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  a  participant  in  world-wide  trade. 

Last  June  The  Outlook  pointed  out  the  fact 


that  the  United  States  had  chilled  the  friend- 
ship of  several  great  nations.  It  has  offended 
Russia,  Germany,  England,  and  Japan,  and 
in  every  case  it  has  done  so  unnecessarily. 
Exercising  its  sovereign  powers,  it  has  by  its 
manner  of  exercising  those  powers  given 
grave  offense.  Senator  Lodge,  speaking  in 
the  Senate  last  week,  reiterated  this  point. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  which  called 
forth  this  utterance  from  Senator  Lodge  was 
in  some  respects  very  unworthy  of  a  body  of 
men  to  whose  utterances  great  responsibility 
attaches.  It  was  unpardonable  for  Mr.  Bris- 
tow,  for  instance,  without  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence, to  insinuate  that  railway  interests  have 
induced  the  President  to  violate  the  plank  in 
the  Democratic  platform  assuring  free  tolls  to 
coastwise  shipping.  And  Senator  0*Gorman, 
with  curious  lack  of  humor,  took  occasion 
to  charge  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation 
with  "  sinister  and  corrupt  "  purposes.  He 
declared,  if  newspaper  reports  are  to  be 
trusted,  that  its  object  was  to  promote,  not 
international  peace,  but  an  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance.  One  of  his  colleagues  endeavored 
to  excuse  Senator  O^Gorman's  foolish  re- 
marks, utterly  out  of  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  *'  a 
loyal  Irishman."  The  United  States  does  not 
want  **  loyal  Irishmen  "  in  its  chief  delibera- 
tive body ;  it  wants  loyal  Americans ;  and, 
moreover,  it  wants  Americans  who  have 
some  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  position 
and  of  the  responsibilities  which  go  with  such 
a  position  and  ought  to  govern  the  utterances 
of  United  States  Senators. 

Senator  Lodge,  in  a  strong,  clear  state- 
ment, recognized  that  the  country  is  in 
*'  the  unfortunate  and  unhappy  position  of 
incurring  the  active  dislike  of  many  nations 
instead  of  the  friendship  which  she  once 
possessed,  and  the  distrust  of  many  more." 
This  country  cannot  be  an  outlaw  among 
nations.  It  cannot,  for  instance,  ask  of  the 
great  Powers  to  give  it  a  free  hand  in 
Mexico,  to  allow  it  to  work  out  its  policy  in 
that  countr>'  without  interference,  although 
the  interests  of  many  foreign  subjects  are 
involved,  and  at  the  same*  time  pursue  in  its 
relations  with  those  countries  an  ungenerous 
policy.  Secretary  Hay  once  said  of  certain 
Senators  who  attempted  to  defeat  every  treaty 
presented  to  the  Senate  that  their  idea  of  a 
treaty  was  a  document  which  gained  every- 
thing for  the  United  States  and  gave  nothing 
to  the  other  party.  The  tendency  of  this 
country  has  been  to  say  to  the  other  coun- 
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tries,  "Go  to  the  devil  if  you  do  not  go 
with  us ;"  a  policy  which  would  in  the  long 
run  involve  a  general  exodus  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  foreign  relations  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  sense  of  justice, 
the  same  regard  for  human  rights,  that  the 
country  is  trying  to  enforce  in  its  domestic 
relations.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  pro- 
gressive policies  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  social  justice  on  this  continent  and  enforce 
a  selfish,  short-sighted  policy  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world  without  bringing  the  Nation 
into  contempt ;  nor  can  the  country  go  on 
neglecting  its  foreign  relations  and  allowing 
matters  to  drift  without  getting  into  serious 
danger.  Senator  Root's  reminder  that  in 
international  relations  courtesy  is  an  element 
of  as  great  consequence  as  principle  needs 
to  be  taught  to  the  American  people,  many 
of  whom  instinctively  assume  an  insolent 
attitude  when  any  other  nation  makes  any 
request  or  even  suggestion  to  this  coun- 
tr>'. 

The  United  States  has  a  perfect  right  to 
fix  the  qualifications  of  citizenship  in  its  terri- 
tory and  the  conditions  under  which  land  can 
be  held,  but  it  ought  to  do  this  with  courtesy 
and  regard  for  the  feelings  of  other  countries. 
It  has  a  perfect  right  to  insist  that  its  citizens 
traveling  abroad  shall  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
travel  insured  by  treaties  between  all  first- 
class  Powers ;  but  it  ought  to  enforce  that 
right  with  due  consideration  for  the  tradi- 
tions, conditions,  and  feelings  of  the  country 
with  which  it  is  dealing.  It  has  a  right  to 
determine  what  its  tariff  shall  be,  what  duties 
it  shall  levy,  but  it  ought  not  to  act  in  such 
matters  as  if  it  were  the  only  party  inter- 
ested. It  has  a  perfect  right  to  determine 
what  tolls  shall  be  paid  for  the  use  of  an 
interocean  canal  which  it  has  built  at  great 
expense,  but  it  has  no  right  to  disregard  pro- 
visions of  agreements  into  which  it  has  en- 
tered. In  a  word,  the  United  States  cannot 
conduct  itself  as  if  it  were  independent  of  all 
other  Powers.  It  is  not,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be.  It  is  one  of  a  family  of  nations.  It  has 
to  deal  with  the  welfare  of  the  globe.  It 
must  recognize  its  responsibilities,  and  it 
must  act  like  a  neighbor. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  Congress,  through 
its  leaders  on  foreign  relations,  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  toward  its  neigh- 
bors, the  President  has  acted  with  wisdom  at 
a  time  when  wisdom  on  this  subject  is  doubly 
welcome. 


LETTERS   TO    UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

Since  the  death  of  my  beloved  wife,  I  have 
been  told  **  many  times  and  oft "  that  I  outght 
not  to  mourn  her  departure  so  deeply —  hat 
she  is  happy  in  her  home  in  heaven,  and 
that  I  would  surely  meet  her  after  I  departed 
from  this  life.  In  every  instance  I  have 
replied  in  substance  as  the  late  Senator  Cul- 
lom  states  his  views  in  his  Memoirs:  "  I  have  no 
great  fear  of  death.  .  .  .  I  certainly  wishbeyond 
any  words  I  have  power  to  express  that  I  could 
liave  greater  assurance  that  there  will  be  a  reunit- 
ing with  those  we  love  and  those  who  have  loved 
us  in  some  future  world,  but  from  my  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  admitting  there  is  a 
hereafter,  I  cannot  find  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence to  warrant  such  a  belief.  Could  I  believe 
that  I  could  meet  the  loved  ones  who  have  gone 
before,  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  should  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  *  passing  across.' 
Not  having  this  belief,  I  am  content  to  stay 
here  until  I  am  called  hence." 

We  have  two  sources  for  our  belief  respect- 
ing the  future — the  Scriptures  and  philoso- 
phy. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Old  Testament  writers  believed  in  personal 
immortality.  If  they  did,  their  belief  was 
certainly  very  shadowy,  vague,  and  unsatis- 
factory. It  was  Jesus  Christ  who  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  His  disciples 
certainly  believed  in  personal  immiortality,  in 
the  recognition  of  friends,  in  the  future  life, 
and  in  their  memory  of  earthly  conditions. 
The  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion recognized  Moses  and  Elijah.  The  say- 
ing of  Jesus  to  the  penitent  thief,  "  To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,"  and  to 
his  disciples,  **  Where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also,"  would  be  unmeaning  if  there  was  to  be 
no  recognition  of  him  in  the  other  world. 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
declares  that  in  our  earthly  race  we  are 
surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  whose 
recognition  of  their  earthly  friends  in- 
volves their  personal  knowledge  of  what  we 
are  doing.  The  message  in  the  parable  of 
Abraham  to  the  rich  man,  *'  Son,  remember," 
clearly  indicates  that  the  past  history  and  the 
present  condition  of  life  on  the  earth  are  known 
to  the  dead  and  clearly  implies  a  personal 
immortality  which  carries  with  it  personal 
recognition.  Paul's  statement,  "  Now  we 
see  in  a  mirror,  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face," 
cannot  be  true  if  we  do  not  understand  one 
another  better  in  the  future  life  than  in  this. 
The  book  of  Revelation,  and  especially  its  re- 
ported chorals  of  praise,  clearly  indicate  that 
kind  of  community  of  life  which  is  impossible 
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without  personal  recognition.  In  short,  the 
whole  New  Testament  in  its  dealing  with  the 
future  life  takes  the  recognition  of  friends 
for  granted. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  restate  the 
philosophical  argument  for  personal  immor- 
tality. It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  doctrine  of  personality 
and  eliminate  memory  of  the  past  and  per- 
sonal recognition  of  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent. This  ability  on  my  part  to  remember 
my  past  and  identify  myself  with  it  and  to 
recognize  my  friends  of  the  past  by  their 
personal  qualities  is  essential  to  a  normal 
personality.  When  this  is  lost,  as  it  some- 
times is  in  certain  forms  of  mental  disease, 
all  that  is  valuable  in  personality  is  lost.  The 
ability  to  recognize  a  friend  is  greatly  aided 
by  the  sight  of  his  face  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  But  these  are  not  essential  to  such 
recognition.  If  they  were,  Helen  Keller 
could  have  no  friends.  There  is  possible  a 
spiritual  recognition ;  the  voice  and  the  face 
are  only  interpreters  of  this  spiritual  recog- 
nition.    *'  Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet." 

What  can  be  said  to  one  whose  dear  friend 
died  suddenly  in  an  accident,  and  had  never 
acknowledged  Christ  to  be  his  Master.** 

For  the  notion  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  repentance  beyond  the  grave  neither  the 
Bible  nor  philosophy  gives  any  warrant.  The 
general  declaration  of  the  Bible,  running 
through  it  from  cover  to  cover,  is  that  the 
mercy  of  God  endures  forever.  This  state- 
ment is  made  explicitly  over  and  over  again 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  repeated 
refrain  in  several  of  the  Psalms ;  see  especially 
Psalm  136.  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  the  state- 
ment of  Christ  that  he  will  judge  the  world, 
and  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever. It  is  to  deny  such  statements  as  that 
of  Isaiah,  that  if  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and 
return  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  will  have 
mercy  upon  him ;  and  such  statements  as 
that  of  Ezekiel :  *'  When  I  say  unto  the 
wicked.  Thou  shalt  surely  die  ;  if  he  turn  from 
his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ; 
,  .  .  none  of  his  sins  that  he  hath  committed 
shall  be  remembered  against  him."  This 
notion  is  equally  against  the  teachings  of 
life.  God,  says  Christ,  is  our  Father.  No 
father  would  be  worthy  of  the  name  who 
should  refuse  forgiveness  to  a  child  who  sin- 
cerely repented,  and  sincerely  desired  to  live 


a  life  of  loyalty  and  love  in  his  father's  home. 
I  should  say,  therefore,  to  such  a  person. 
You  have  an  absolute  right  to  believe  that 
the  mercy  of  God  is  infinite  and  to  trust  your 
friend  to  the  infinite  mercy  of  a  Father  who 
loves  your  friend  with  a  patience  and  a  per- 
sistence, a  depth  and  a  tenderness,  of  love 
far  surpassing  yours. 

To  me  Jesus  Christ  was  the  one  perfect  man 
sent  unto  this  world  as  a  great  teacher  to  show 
us  by  his  life  how  we  should  live.  Is  it  right 
to  worship  him  as  God? 

We  are  like  those  who  should  find  them- 
selves on  shipboard  upon  an  unknown  ocean, 
not  knowing  whence  we  have  come,  whither 
we  are  going,  or  who  is  our  commander. 
We  need  this  knowledge  in  order  to  know 
how  we  should  live.  Jesus  Christ  answers 
these  three  questions.  He  tells  us  whence 
we  have  come.  We  are  the  offspring  of 
God ;  he  is  our  Father  because  we  have 
come  from  him  and  are  made  in  his  image. 
He  tells  us  who  our  Father  is,  not  merely,  not 
mainly,  by  his  words,  but  by  his  character. 
God  is  spirit,  and  pure  spirit  is  invisible  to  us 
and  incomprehensible  by  us.  That  God  may 
make  himself  known  to  us  he  dwells  in  and 
manifests  himself  through  human  experience, 
and  pre-eminently  in  and  through  the  life  and 
experience  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  *' — that  is,  the  suprem- 
est  manifestation  of  God  possible  in  a  human 
life.  And  Jesus  tells  us  what  is  the  predes- 
tined end  of  our  voyage.  It  is  that  we  may 
be  like  him,  may  possess  his  spirit  here  and 
hereafter,  and  may  share  with  him  in  the 
glory  of  his  divine  character.  If  we  pray  to 
Jesus  Christ,  as  I  do  without  any  hesitation, 
it  is  because  in  Jesus  Christ  I  see  the  God 
who  is  unseen  and  would  be  unknown  but 
for  this  human  manifestation  of  himself. 

Is  cremation  Christian  burial  ? 

Of  course  cremation  is  not  burial.  We 
assume  that  your  question  means  :  Is  crema- 
tion a  Christian  method  of  disposing  of  the 
body  ^  I  do'not  see  that  Christ's  teaching 
gives  any  answer  to  this  question.  Crema- 
tion is  neither  Christian  nor  un-Christian,  but 
it  is  an  entirely  proper  and  legitimate  method 
of  disposing  of  the  body,  and  certainly  in  our 
towns  and  cities  much  more  considerate  of 
the  welfare  of  the  living  than  burial.  The 
body  has  finished  its  functions  at  death.  Do 
what  we  will,  it  will  speedily  dissolve  into  its 
original  elements.  Or,  if  we  are  able  scientifi- 
cally to  preserve  it,  it  is  only  as  a  mummy,  a 
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grotesque  and  horrible  travesty  of  its  original 
form.  The  pagan  notion  that  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  depends  upon  the  preservation 
of  the  body  ought  to  have  no  place  in  Chris- 
tian thoughts  or  Christian  sentiments. 

In  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  Luke 
xvi.  9,  Jesus  counsels  his  disciples  to  make 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
What  does  this  mean  ? 

The  meaning  is  interpreted  correcdy  in  the 
Revised  Version :  '*  Make  to  yourselves  friends 
h' means  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness." 
The  meaning  of  the  parable  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus :  If  it  was  shrewd  for  an  un- 
scrupulous steward  to  use  his  master's  money 
to  make  friends  for  himself  among  his  mas- 
ter's tenants,  much  more  is  it  wise  for  the 
servants  of  God  to  use  their  Master's  means 
for  the  benefit  of  their  Master's  children,  for 
whose  benefit  those  means  have  been  in- 
trusted to  his  servants  by  their  Master. 

Again  and  again  in  your  writings  you  say  that 
Jesus  Christ  likened  himself  to  children  dancing 
in  the  market-place.  What  Jesus  did  say  (Mat- 
thew xi.  16>  was  this:  "  Whereunto  shall  I  liken 
this  generation  ?  //  is  like  unto  children  sitting 
in  the  markets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows, 
and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have 
not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented '' — meaning,  I  take  it,  that 
no  one  could  please  them,  since  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  For  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing, and  they  say.  He  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of 
Man  came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say. 
Behold  a' man  gluttonous,  and  a  winebibber,  and 
a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."  I  have  seen 
enough  to  know  that  card-playing  and  dancing 
completely  rout  spirituality,  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  card-player  or  dancer  who  was  a  soul- 
saver.  I  know  that  if  young  people  fill  up  their 
lives  with  this  trash  there  will  be  no  room  for 
the  worth-while,  never-dying  things,  and  I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  the  chapter  and  verse 
which  you  have  often  used  to  uphold  worldly 
amusements,  quoting  Jesus  as  saying  that  //e 
was  like  "  children  dancing  in  the  market- 
place." L.  K.  W. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  said  that  Jesus 
likened  himself  to  children  dancing  in  a 
market- place.  What  I  have  said  is,  that 
Jesus  likened  himself  to  one  playing  in  the 
market-place  that  children  might  dance  to 
his  music.  It  seems  to  be  clear,  taking 
the  passage  in  its  entirety  and  including  all 
that  you  have  quoted,  in  order  from  the 
sixteenth  to  and  including  the  nineteenth 
verse,  that  Jesus  compares  John  to  the  one 
who  has  mourned  unto  the  children  and 
himself  to  the  one  who  has  piped  unto  the 
children.     I    may   add    here    what    I    have 


said  in  my  commentary  on  Matthew  in  inter- 
preting this  passage :  *'  Dancing  in  that  age 
was  radically  different  from  the  modern 
dance  ;  it  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that 
Christ  implies  its  common  use  as  a  recrea- 
tion, and  incidentally  compares  his  gospel  to 
a  call  to  the  dance,  as  it  is  elsewhere  com- 
pared to  an  invitation  to  a  feast  (Luke  xiv. 
16-24)." 

In  my  judgment,  what  Christians  should 
do  is  to  attempt,  not  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
worldly  amusement,  but  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  young  and  old,  and  in  some  sense  espe- 
cially the  young,  need  as  well  as  desire 
amusements,  and  must  not  be  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  them,  but  should  be  guided 
into  those  amusements  which  are  legitimate 
and  healthful.  Lyman  Abbott. 


ASIA    AND    AMERICA 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  words  Asia  and 
America  is  revolutionary,  but  not  more  revo- 
lutionary than  the  changes  of  condition  which 
have  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  together. 
Three  centuries  ago  the  journey  to  the  East 
was  an  adventure  full  of  many  kinds  of  peril 
from  which,  if  a  man  escaped,  he  might  return 
in  two  or  three  years  ;  yesterday  that  trip  was 
a  matter  of  months ;  to-day,  if  the  traveler 
takes  the  northern  route  and  makes  a  close 
connection,  he  can  go  from  New  York  to 
Yokohama  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  days.  Tokyo 
is  nearer  than  San  Francisco  was  forty  years 
ago.  Distance  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  miles, 
but  of  time ;  stations  are  now  being  built  for 
a  round^he-world  wireless  service.  In  a 
word,  the  gulf  which  once  separated  Asia  from 
America  has  been  bridged,  and  the  phrases 
'*  Far  East "  and  ♦*  Far  West "  have  become 
mere  geographical  expressions.  The  East 
and  the  West  have  steadily  come  nearer  until 
they  are  neighbors. 

This  erasure  of  the  old  barriers  which 
separated  the  two  sections  of  the  globe  from 
one  another  is  not  yet  realized  by  many 
Americans,  nor  is  the  immense  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  East — a  chang*  so 
radical  and  far-reaching  as  to  constitute  a 
transformation.  This  ignorance  is  widespread 
and  is  dangerous;  public  men  are  dealing 
with  nations  whose  present  condition  and 
future  power  they  do  not  understand,  and 
with  international  relations  of  the  delicacy 
and  importance  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
only  a  rudimentary  idea.      There  are  many 
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well-meaning  Americans  to  whom  all  foreign 
nations  are  objects  of  suspicion  ;  these  good 
people  are  unaware  that  in  most  foreign 
countries  Americans  are  regarded  as  self- 
seeking,  untrustworthy,  and  vulgar.  Indi- 
vidual Americans  are  very  highly  regarded, 
but  the  American  Nation  is  believed  to  be 
aggressive,  domineering,  unscrupulous,  and 
lacking  in  the  sense  of  honor.  Conscious 
of  the  injustice  of  this  view  of  American 
character,  we  ought  to  guard  ourselves 
against  those  feelings  of  suspicion  and 
antagonism  toward  other  countries  which  are 
made  possible  here  and  abroad  by  provincial 
ignorance.  When  a  member  of  Congress, 
in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
can  speak  of  "  the  Japanese  and  their  pigtails," 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  sections  in  which 
the  schoolmaster's  task  is  not  finished. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  of  th&  transforma- 
tion of  the  East  and  its  rise  to  power  is  the 
more  significant  in  this  country  because 
Americans  have  had  so  large  a  share  in 
these  changes.  The  great  part  played  by 
American  colleges  and  schools  in  the  recent 
history  of  Turkey  has  been  pointed  out 
many  times  since  the  Young  Turk  revolution 
in  that  country.  The  influence  of  American 
example  and  teaching  has  contributed  mightily 
to  the  reconstruction  of  China,  and  men  edu- 
cated in  this  country  have  played  a  great 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  said  that  going  about 
among  the  most  influential  officers  of  state  in 
Peking  is  very  much  like  going  about  New 
Haven  when  the  alumni  are  in  town. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire 
modern  history  of  Japan  has  been  imposed 
upon  that  country.  We  forced  her,  at  the 
cannon's  mouth,  to  re-enter  the  community  of 
nations,  and  at  the  very  beginning  Townsend 
Harris,  who  drew  the  first  treaty  made  by 
Japan  with  a  foreign  country,  expressed  the 
fear  that  we  had  destroyed  an  ancient  and 
in  many  respects  an  idyllic  civilization.  After 
the  United  States  has  forced  Japan  to  aban- 
don a  policy  of  exclusion  which  had  lasted 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  compelled 
her  to  open  her  doors  to  Americans,  there 
are  men  in  this  country  who  wish  to  bar  the 
gates,  not  only  ag^nst  a  host  of  Japanese, 
but  against  the  imBvidual  Japanese  1  After 
the  United  States  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  in  China,  there 
are  Americans  who  would  exclude  all  Asiatics 
from  this  continent.  This  is  certainly  a  curi* 
ous  view  of  international  responsibilities. 


From  the  standpoint  of  even  elementary 
ethics  this  country,  which  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  waking  up  the  East,  ought 
to  give  it  helpful  friendship  and  loyal  co- 
' operation.  If  the  men  who  are  leading  a 
movement  which  would  reverse  the  far-seeing 
and  generous  American  policy  in  the  East, 
interpreted  by  Perry  and  Harris  and  many 
other  able  men  in  Japan,  and  by  Burlingame 
and  Hay  in  China,  and  substitute  fear  and 
suspicion  for  friendliness  and  courtesy,  could 
understand  the  value  of  the  friendship  which 
the  large-minded  and  humane  policy  of  the 
National  Government  has  fostered  in  the  East 
and  its  importance  in  the  near  future,  they 
would  be  the  first  to  oppose  it  as  un-Ameri- 
can, unchristian,  and  short-sighted. 

The  pathetic  feature  of  this  anti- Asiatic 
agitation,  with  its  fostering  of  race  prejudic2 
and  international  distrust,  is  that  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  flow  of  emigration  from 
E^t  to  West  can  be  regulated  by  diplomatic 
action  between  the  Governments  in  friendly 
conference,  and  ought  to  be  regulated  in 
that  way  because  that  is  the  civilized  way  of 
dealing  with  such  matters.  If  the  German 
Government  should  adopt  stringent  and 
drastic  legislation  affecting  the  interests  of 
American  residents  in  Germany,  as  the  Rus- 
sian Government  did  in  the  matter  of  Ameri- 
can travelers  in  Russia,  without  consulting  our 
Government  or  recognizing  its  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Americans  in  that  country,  can  any 
one  doubt  the  indignant  protest  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
would  make  ?  Technically,  the  sovereign 
power  of  Russia  over  conditions  of  citizenship 
and  property- holding  might  be  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  but,  in  international  as  in  personal  rela- 
tions, there  are  not  only  technical  rights ; 
there  are  sensibilities,  feelings,  the  sense  of 
dignity.  No  peopHe  are  more  sensitive  to 
attitude  and  manner  of  treatment  than  Ameri- 
cans ;  none  would  be  quicker  to  resent  any 
kind  of  slight. 

The  sooner  we  rid  ourselves  of  any  linger- 
ing provincial  feeling  of  superiority,  the  sooner 
shall  we  take  the  leadership  in  international 
affairs  which  the  genius  of  our  free  popular 
life  not  only  fits  us  for  but  imposes  on  us.  In 
dealing  with  the  Eastern  peoples  we  are  deal- 
ing with  our  equals;  they  understawd  as 
clearly  as  we  the  necessity  for  control  and 
limitation  of  emigration ;  we  can  gain  the 
protection  we  need  without  disregard  of  feel- 
ings and  sensibilities  of  nations  as  proud  and 
sensitive  as  ourselves. 


THE    STORY    OF    KAGOSHIMA 


AN   ACCOUNT  BY   AN   EYE-WITNESS  OF  THE 
RECENT     VOLCANIC     ERUPTION     IN     JAPAN 

BY    THEODORE    ROBERT    HOYER 


TWENTY-ONE  thousand  peasants  on 
the  ever-green  island  of  Sakurajima, 
at  the  head  of  Kagoshima  Bay  in 
southern  Kyushu,  Japan,  had  greeted  the  new 
year  with  true  Oriental  reverence  and  piety  by 
hanging  straw  prayers  in  front  of  their  modest 
mud  huts.  They  had  asked  for  nothing  more 
on  that  great  Japanese  festival  day  than  a 
continued  state  of  prosperity  on  their  little 
island  kingdom  in  Satsuma.  But  this  year 
is  the  year  of  the  tiger  in  Japan,  and  fiercely 
has  the  tiger  already  shown  his  savage  nature. 
To  the  famines  in  northern  Japan  has  been 
added  a  still  greater  calamity.  The  harmless 
somnolent  island  of  Sakurajima  (cherry  island) 
suddenly  awoke,  and  a  tremendous  volcanic 
eruption  deprived  these  twenty-one  thousand 
peasants  of  homes,  properties,  and  farms. 
To-day  this  mountain  island  is  an  imposing 
heap  of  ash  with  a  deep  and  dangerous 
crater  yawning  from  its  sleep  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years,  for  in  the  year  1779 
occurred  the  last  eruption  on  this  mountain. 

According  to  Japanese  folk-lore,  Sakura- 
jima was  formed  in  a  single  night  in  718 
A.D.,  when  it  rose  mysteriously  out  of  the 
bay  to  a  height  of  3,800  feet.  Since  then 
the  mountain  has  been  active  at  various 
times,  but  during  the  last  hundred  years  the 
old  lava  beds  turned  again  into  soil  and  the 
island  became  covered  with  forests  and 
brush.  It  was  a  picture  of  rare  beauty, 
an  objective  for  travelers,  the  admiration  of 
Satsuma,  and  the  green-grocery  of  Kago- 
shima. Twenty-six  miles  in  circumference, 
the  island  occupies  a  prominent,  sentinel- 
like position  two  miles  from  the  city  of 
Kagoshima,  a  city  which  was  the  former  home 
of  the  bravest  warriors  under  the  ancient 
feudal  lords  of  Satsuma. 

How  this  mountain-island  was  laid  in 
ruins,  and  how  earthquakes  with  accompany- 
ing panics  depopulated  for  a  time  Kago- 
shhna  of  its  seventy  thouiwnd  inhabitants, 
the  writer  will  relate  from  his  own  experiences. 

During  a  full  day  and  night  the  inhabitants 
of  Sakurajima  and  neighboring  cities  and  vil- 
lages for  thirty  miles  around  were  warned  by 
continuous  earthquakes.    These  quakes  were 


not  serious,  yet  annoying  and  distracting. 
Very  naturally,  the  people  of  southern 
Kyushu,  and  esp>ecially  the  citizens  of  Kago- 
shima, were  high-strung  and  excited  on  the 
morning  of  January  12,  when  the  center  of 
the  shocks  was  found  to  be  near  the  city. 

As  usual,  I  had  admired  ^quiet  and  staid 
old  Sakura  out  in  the  blue  bay,  a  perfecdy 
charming  background  for  the  quaint  white 
sails  of  fishing-junks.  No  setting  could  have 
been  more  peaceful.  On  reaching  school,  I 
taught  my  eager  twelve-year-old  boys  the 
word  "  earthquake  "  just  as  a  violent  shock 
swayed  the  building.  The  hour  was  no  sooner 
ended  than  the  entire  school  was  in  a  riot 
Up  from  the  Kagoshima  side  of  the  mountain 
grew  an  immense  cauliflower  of  ash  clouds. 
One  billow  after  another  rolled  aloft,  and  in  a 
moment  what  seemed  a  giant  pine  tree  stood 
forebodingly  as  if  out  of  the  water,  spreading 
its  branches  and  shadows  over  the  entire  island. 
Directly  another  grew  from  the  far  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  children  screamed  with 
amazement  and  delight,  but  grown-ups  were 
struck  speechless.  Was  it  real  or  a  dream  ? 
It  was  only  too  real.  The  roaring,  thundering 
eruption  was  shaking  the  air  like  Gatling 
guns  besieging  a  fort  with  a  thousand  shots 
a  minute,  and  truly  war,  in  Sherman's  sense 
of  the  word,  was  on.  Assembly  calls  of  bugles 
gathered  the  school-children  and  dismissed 
them,  thereby  turning  loose  in  the  narrow 
streets  thousands  of  youngsters  whose  cries 
mingled  with  the  general  exclamations  of  the 
populace. 

Before  stone  Buddhas,  earth  gods,  water 
gods,  and  the  goddess  of  mercy  the  unen- 
lightened knelt  in  prayer.  Before  the  little 
shrines  in  their  own  gardens  mothers  clasped 
their  hands  and  implored  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors  for  protection.  Holy  worshipers 
hastened  to  the  temples,  there  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  mountain  god  Kompira, 
who  was  thundering  in  the  distance.  Holy 
bonzes  interceded  and  prostrated  themselves 
low  before  the  divine  Buddha. 

On  the  water-front  of  Kagoshima  sampans 
were  already  arriving  with  refugees.  Many 
of  these  had  seen  the  earth  swell  and  fled 
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before  the  surface  broke.  The  majority, 
however,  left  the  island  only  after  the  erup- 
tion began.  Hundreds  of  sampans  (the 
small  Japanese  fishing-boats)  and  several 
large  passenger  steamers  carried  on  the  work 
of  rescue  all  day  long,  and  Kagoshima  harbor 
was  a  pitiful  sight.  Women  separated  from 
their  beloved  ones  wept  and  cried,  but  none 
were  hysterical.  The  blast,  unemotional 
East  was  put  to  the  test,  and  proved  true  to 
its  firm  character.  Yet  there  was  a  stir 
and  a  shouting  of  intense  excitement.  New 
arrivals  would  hardly  wait  for  the  boat  to 
land  before  leaping  out  and  telling  the  story 
of  those  left  behind.  Properties  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  bedding  and  clothing,  and 
what  poor  stuff  it  was  !  Quilts,  patched  and 
repatched,  faded  and  worn,  and  handed  down 
from  great-grandparents,  were  still  doing 
service.  An  assortment  of  clogs  accom- 
panied every  bundle  of  clothing.  Rusty  tin 
cans  served  as  storage  boxes  for  the  fam- 
ily's treasures  of  hairpins,  hair-oil,  tobacco 
pouches,  and  pipes.  The  hibachi,  a  wooden 
brazier,  was  not  forgotten.  Truly,  here  was 
poverty.  What  could  these  poor  farmers 
afford  to  lose  .'*  One  old  man  clung  fran- 
tically to  a  bird-cage. .  The  little  songster 
had  cheered  him  in  his  old  age,  and  his 
owner  would  not  requite  such  kindness  with 
desertion.  The  crippled,  the  halt,  and  the 
maimed  were  carried  away  on  shoulders,  and 
women  in  travail,  caught  unawares,  were 
taken  off  the  boats  more  dead  than  alive. 

These  twenty-one  thousand  destitutes  may 
never  be  able  to  return  to  the  island,  which  is 
now  largely  a  barren,  ashen,  and  cinerous 
hulk.  Behind  them  thev  left  their  terraced 
vegetable  fields  and  gardens,  representing 
labor  of  a  hundred  years  or  more.  Wonder- 
ful it  is  how  these  farmers  climb  up  the 
mountain-side  and  wrest  from  its  rocky  soil 
a  living  for  a  large  family.  They  left  behind 
mud  huts  carefully  thatched — their  homes — 
horses,  ponies,  fowl,  and  swine.  All  of 
these,  their  lands  and  implements,  were 
suddenly  wiped  away.  Few  of  these  unfor- 
tunates had  relatives  elsewhere.  These 
islanders  were  a  clan,  with  their  own  dialect. 
For  a  hundred  years  they  had  intermarried, 
and  were  now  one  large  family,  all  of  them 
earning  their  bread  by  sweat  of  brow.  To- 
day they  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Japan. 

Those  who  were  near  the  island  on  rescue 
missions  compared  the  immediate  scene  to 
a  Port  Arthurian  naval  battle.  Glowing 
masses  of  pumice  fell  around  the  boats  like 


shells  in  a  bombardment.  Scoria  all  about 
hissed  and  steamed  in  the  water.  Boulders 
and  rocks  were  hurled  hundreds  of  feet  in 
the  air,  only  to  drop  back  again  into  the  fiery 
pits.  Tremendous  steam  pressure  was 
being  released  through  molten  rock,  and  the 
glowing,  stringy  substance  fell  slowly  in 
showers  to  the  earth.  Villages  were  under 
a  constant  rain  of  fire,  and  soon  the  flames 
spread  in  the  forests.  The  cloud  of  ash  was 
by  this  time  fully  twelve  thousand  feet  high. 

In  Kagoshima  business  was  at  a  stand- 
still, excepting  for  a  run  on  the  banks,  whjch 
closed  at  noon  that  day.  Refugees  crouched 
forlornly  on  the  steps  of  public  buildings  or 
walked  the  streets  with  their  entire  earthly 
possessions  on  their  backs.  Klderly  women, 
bent  with  age,  dragged  themselves  from  shop 
to  shop,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  They 
had  probably  never  been  off  the  island. 
Buddhist  temples  and  Shinto  shrine  grounds 
were  soon  filled  with  the  homeless.  Carts 
were  rattling  through  the  city  with  big  loads 
of  bedding,  and  the  entire  population  seemed 
to  be  moving.  So  it  was.  Those  near  the 
water-front  were  already  escaping  to  the  hills 
back  of  the  city.  A  panic  cry  about  seri- 
ous inundatigns  had  somewhere  arisen  and 
those  who  could  prepared  early  to  avoid  a 
flood.  The  railway  station  was  jammed  with 
the  well-to-do  who  were  more  able  to  remove 
their  families  to  distant  places  of  safety.  No 
first  or  second  class  tickets  were  sold.  The 
disaster  was  a  wonderful  democratizer,  and  the 
banker  and  his  coolies  shared  common  seats. 
Meanwhile  the  poor  began  a  long  procession 
on  country  roads  that  led  to  nowhere.  This 
procession  lasted  for  two  full  days,  and  many 
knew  not  where  they  would  eat  or  sleep. 

Earthquakes  were  not  so  numerous  now 
that  the  terrific  force  had  found  an  outlet,  but 
the  concussions  of  air  rattled  continuously 
every  window  in  town  and  hammered  unmer- 
cifully on  the  shoji — the  loose  sliding  doors  of 
the  lightly  built  Japanese  houses.  The  noise 
of  these  unceasing  blows,  together  v;ith  the 
increasing  thunder  from  the  volcano,  was  deaf- 
ening. Many  a  sliding  door  dropped  out 
from  its  socket  and  frightened  people  into 
the  belief  that  their  house  was  being  shaken 
to  pieces. 

At  noon  the  mountain  was  already  hidden 
from  view  and  ashes  began  to  fall  in  Kago- 
shima, two  miles  across  the  bay.  In  the 
midst  of  uncertainty  and  darkness,  with  the 
volcano  rumbling  and  thundering,  a  violent 
shock  at  half-past  six  set  seventy  thousand 
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people  in  a  panic.  A  tidal  wave  of  seven 
feet  washed  over  about  twenty  feet  of  water- 
front, upset  boats,  and  drove  seamen  to  dis- 
traction. It  was  not  serious,  yet  a  general 
alarm  of  a  flood  by  the  police  spread  like 
lightning  through  the  city,  and  many  timid 
and  credulous  citizens  walked  for  miles  and 
miles  into  the  mountains,  seriously  believ- 
ing that  they  were  pursued  by  a  flood. 
Storehouses  were  hastily  filled  with  goods 
and  sealed  with  mud  plaster.  Shops  were 
nailed  up  and  an  escape  made  for  life.  Hun- 
dreds of  stone  walls  which  adorned  the  city 
tumbled  to  pieces ;  many  of  them  fell  in  a 
solid  mass  into  narrow  streets  and  filled  them 
entirely.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
caught  and  momentarily  buried.  Fifteen 
were  killed  and  several  score  injured.  Nu- 
merous shops  crashed  and  spilled  their  valu- 
able contents  into  the  streets.  Fire  walls  top- 
pled over  and  fell  through  the  roofs  of  neigh- 
boring houses.  Roofs  became  tangled  in 
electric  wires  and  large  cables  were  dragged 
from  the  poles.  Stone  facings  of  buildings 
dropped  entirely  away  and  left  the  bare 
wooden  skeleton  of  uprights,  laths,  and  plas- 
ter. Balustrades  fell  from  bridges,  water- 
pipes  burst,  and  fissures  of  several  inches 
rent  the  earth  in  places.  On  Shiroyama — 
castle  hill — a  beautiful  hill  towering  high 
behind  the  city,  several  trees  were  uprooted 
and  cutouts  buried  the  paths.  Railway 
traffic  was  stopped  on  account  of  twisted 
rails,  and  huge  rocks  were  loosened  from 
their  nests  on  steep  mountain-sides.  For  a 
week  the  post-office  and  telegraph  ofllicials 
camped  in  tents  for  fear  that  their  stone 
homes  would  cave  in.  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph connections  were  completely  destroyed 
for  several  da  vs.  Above  all,  there  was  no 
light,  and  fires  could  not  be  lighted. 

On  the  night  of  the  quake  I  wandered 
through  the  panic-stricken  city.  People 
evervwhere  were  leaving  for  the  country. 
Opposite  the  .city  hospital,  where  there  was 
open  ground,  were  physicians,  surgeons, 
nurses,  and  soldiers  busily  engaged  bandag- 
ing wounds  and  fractures.  Men  with  bloody 
heads  lay  on  hastily  improvised  cots.  Here 
lay  a  corpse,  a  victim  of  falling  walls,  and 
yonder  several  nurses  were  leaning  over 
the  body  of  an  infant.  Japanese  lanterns 
swayed  in  the  light  breeze,  and  the  full  moon 
cast  its  pale  light  over  the  scene.  From  out 
of  the  distance  Sakurajima  was  thundering. 

What  solemn,  spectral-like  group  may 
that  be  coming  along  the  silent  moon-paved 


street  ?  Alas  I  four  soldiers  are  bearing  a 
stretcher  on  their  shoulders,  and  1  recognize 
the  motionless  form  of  a  child.  Later  in  the 
evening  not  a  soul  slept  indoors.  Those  who 
still  remained  in  the  city  spread  their  mats  in 
the  street  and  spent  a  restless  night.  On 
Shiroyama  poor  refugees  were  huddled  be- 
tween the  roots  of  giant  camphor  trees.  In 
the  streets  below  coolies  sat  about  their 
hibachi  before  their  masters'  shops.  I  won- 
dered what  they  thought  about  it  all. 

During  this  first  night  Sakurajima  was 
exploding  heavily,  the  loud  detonations,  like 
guns,  echoing  and  re-echoing  in  the  distant 
mountains.  This  drove  the  remaining  popu- 
lation into  the  country,  and  consequently  the 
next  day  was  one  of  general  exodus.  Then 
the  city  streets,  ordinarily  too  narrow  to  hold 
the  crowds  of  Oriental  cities,  became  abso- 
lutely silent  and  bare.  One  could  look  for 
miles  without  seeing  more  than  three  or  four 
persons,  and  these  were  usually  soldiers  or 
policemen.  The  city  was  dead.  Seventy 
thousand  people  had  fled  somewhere.  But 
where } 

Kagoshima's  foreign  population  of  twenty 
left  early  on  the  first  day.  Only  two  foreign 
ers,  Americans,  remained.  Missionaries  who 
had  never  before  traveled  otherwise  than  by 
bicycle  or  jinrikisha  found  themselves  trudg- 
ing fifteen  miles  on  country  roads  in  dust 
and  ash  for  the  most  convenient  shelter. 
For  several  days  they  ran,  walked,  and 
crawled  until  they  reached  the  railway.  They 
lived  on  three  bowls  of  rice  eaten  with  two 
chopsticks,  slept  where  they  could,  and  be- 
longed temporarily  to  the  unshaved  and  the 
great  unwashed.  Missionary  ladies  were  equal 
to  the  men  in  endurance.  The  writer  visited  a 
woman  missionary's  house  and  found  the  inte- 
rior in  confusion.  Tables,  chairs,  bookcases, 
stove — almost  everything  was  upset.  She 
had  taken  to  the  road  after  t*he  quake,  but, 
unlike  Lot's  wife,  never  looked  back. 

Villages  twenty  miles  from  Kagoshima  sud- 
denly grew  to  populations  of  ,ten  thousand, 
yet  even  from  these  natives  made  for  places 
farther  north.  Exaggerated  reports  of  lava 
streams  destroying  Kagoshima  and  of  a  new 
volcano  rising  from  the  sea  had  unloosed 
terror  in  the  whole  province  of  Satsuma. 
Trajrical  as  the  whole  disaster  was,  the  writer 
cannot  help  reflecting  on  his  own  security  and 
comfort  in  the  heart  of  Kagoshima,  while 
the  natives  and  his  fellow-countrymen  were 
in  such  distress. 

The  deserted  city  finally  rested  from  the 
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second  day's  undoings.  The  full  moon  was 
beginning  to  light  up  the  scene  of  disaster 
where  no  other  light  but  lantern  light  was 
available.  With  dusk  the  red,  glowing  reflec- 
tions over  the  crater  became  more  and  more 
distinctly  visible,  until  the  fiery  pumice  could 
be  seen  to  shoot  out  in  sky-rockets  and  myr- 
iads of  stars.  Over  the  mountain  hung  an 
immense  dark  cloud  of  ash,  three  times  as 
high  as  the  mountain  itself,  and  the  moon 
glared  over  it  into  the  city.  Through  this 
cloud  white  lightning  was  crossing  and  criss- 
crossing in  a  thousand  flashes.  "  See,"  ex- 
claimed a  native,  *'  with  deathly  swords  gods 
fighting  are." 

A  loud,  thunderous  burst  suddenly  sent 
tons  of  fiery  scoria  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Higher  and  higher  this  mass 
mounted,  pushing  its  way  through  the  clouds 
of  ash  and  scattering  them  in  all  directions. 
It  was  a  spurting  fountain  of  fire,  shooting 
upwards  with  tremendous  force.  Then  this 
brilliant  column  fell,  and  from  an  incredible 
height  tumbled  like  a  vast  Niagara  of  fire 
in  wide  streams  onto  the  island  and  into  the 
water.  It  was  as  though  the  heavens  were 
pouring  out  their  treasures  of  gold.  Smaller 
fire-holes  underneath  were  spouting  black 
clouds,  which  appeared  through  the  golden 
stream.  Thus  the  tumbling  fire  seemed  to 
strike  rocky  obstructions  in  these  spurts  and, 
like  water,  sent  a  fiery  mist  far  into  the 
night.  Under  these  gigantic  falls  flowed 
sparkling  cascades  of  fire  towards  the  sea. 
They  were  rapids  of  raining  ash,  still  red  hot 
as  they  fell  and  struck.  Huge  quantities  of 
glowing  lava  were  aborted  with  great  vio- 
lence and  shook  the  earth  in  the  fall.  These 
lava  streams  rushed  like  molten  iron  into 
ravines,  filling  them,  solidifying,  and  piling  up 
in  fields  of  enormous  dimensions. 

The  far-flying  scoria  kindled  the  villages 
and  forests  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
and  before  midnight  the  entire  island  was  in 
flames.  It  might  have  been  likened  to  an 
enormous  caldron  of  smelted  iron  sur- 
rounded below  by  the  blast  of  furnace  flames. 
Only  a  handful  of  Kagoshima  citizens  saw 


this  strange  display  of  nature's  forces.  The 
lava  flow,  which  at  this  writing  has  not  yet 
ceased,  was  the  first  in  Japan  since  1890, 
when  Bandai  San,  near  famous  Nikko,  sud- 
denly exploded,  dammed  a  stream  with  mud 
lava  and  flooded  the  country.  The  pyrotechnic 
display  of  this  famous  night  lasted  for  ten 
hours,  when  it  gradually  grew  less  spectac- 
ular. But  even  now,  night  after  night, 
Sakurajima  is  a  sight  of  splendor,  with  the 
glow  from  the  crater  and  lava  and  the  sky- 
rockets of  pumice  scattering  in  all  directions. 

On  the  third  day  I  visited  the  island,  and 
found  it  a  ruin  of  ash.  The  lava  was  slowly 
crawling  towards  the  sea,  and  finally  did 
plunge  into  it  with  hisses  and  steam.  For  a 
mile  square  or  more  Kagoshima  Bay  was 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  pumice,  which 
looked  like  a  yellow  field  from  a  distance.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  sampan 
coolies  rowed  the  boat  through  this  thick 
layer  of  stone. 

While  Kagoshima  was  spared  from  a  heavy 
fall  of  ash,  nevertheless  the  clouds  turned 
morning  almost  to  night.  This  article  is 
written  by  lamplight  on  an  ash-darkened 
morning.  Villages  and  towns  twenty  miles 
distant  suffered  severe  hardships.  The 
thickness  of  the  ash  varied  from  an  inch 
to  four  feet.  Of  all  things  in  the  world, 
nothing  looks  more  ruinous  and  ^desolate, 
more  dreary  and  sad,  than  an  ash-covered 
Japanese  village. 

After  several  days  with  mild,  sunny  weather 
but  with  the  volcano  still  thundering,  the 
escaped  began  to  return.  Many  of  them  were 
heavy-hearted.  Some  viewed  their  business 
houses  in  wrecks,  others  mourned  the  loss  of 
relatives  and  friends,  but  none  complained. 
Marvelous  it  is  how  these  Eastern  nations  suf- 
fer war,  pestilence,  famine,  earthquakes,  and 
floods,  with  great  loss  of  life  and  property, 
and  yet  arise  again  from  their  fall  as  optimistic 
as  before.  Reverses  do  not  seem  to  dis- 
hearten them.  Stoically  they  face  the  disas- 
trous elements  and  soliloquize,  "  Well,  old 
world,  that's  what  you  are  !" 

Kagoshima,  Japan,  January  \(\  1914. 
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CHAPTER   II 

NEW   YORK  CITY    SEVENTY   YEARS   AGO 


I  HAVE  warned  my  readers  that  these 
papers  are  not  history',  but  **  reminis- 
cences." But  it  so  happens  that  I  am 
able  to  insert  at  this  point  a  little  history  which 
may  serve  both  to  confirm  and  to  correct  my 
reminiscences.  Twenty  years  or  so  after  my 
graduation  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  some- 
what careful  study  of  the  history  of  New  York 
City.  One  result  of  that  study  was  the  de- 
scription, which  follows,  of  the  city  as  it  must 
have  appeared  to  my  father  when  he  joined 
his  brothers  in  establishing  a  school  for  girls 
in  New  York  City  in  1843. 

**  The  rapid  growth  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis was  in  some  respects  a  disadvantage.  It 
grew  too  rapidly  to  grow  well.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1800  was  60,000.  The  Onsus  of 
1840  showed  a  population  of  312,852.  Re- 
publicanism has  rarely  been  more  severely 
tested.  There  was  no  lack  of  public  spirit, 
but  there  was  no  forelooking  to  see  what 
public  interests  demanded.  No  adequate 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  munici- 
pal government.  Duties  which  the  aldermen 
of  a  thriving  town  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants  performed  without  difficulty  were 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  whose  mu- 
nicipality embraced  a  population  five  or  six 
times  as  great.  No  well-marked  lines  divided 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  func- 
tions. The  aldermen  exercised  all  three. 
They  often  interfered  with  each  other.  The 
criminal  arrested  by  one  was  discharged  by 
his  neighbor.  It  was  even  more  difficult 
then  than  now  to  tell  exactly  what  were  the 
functions,  what  the  authority,  of  the  Mayor. 
Worst  of  all,  the  city  had  fallen  under  the 
domination  of  the  political  parties.  The 
municipal  government  was  a  prize,  not  a  trust. 
The  best  citizens  were  too  busy  in  attending 
to  their  own  interests  to  care  for  those  of  the 
municipality.  By  common  consent  the  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  had  no  interests  of 
their  own  to  attend  to.  One  paper  (the 
*  Journal    of    Commerce,'  March    8,  1845) 


asserts  that  for  twenty  years  there  had  not 
been  a  municipal  government  which  had 
devoted  itself  with  any  fidelity  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public. 

*'  Under  such  mal-organization  and  mal- 
administration New  York  had  grown  from  a 
town  to  a  city.  The  public  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zens had  introduced  some  very  great  improve- 
ments. Chief  among  these  was  the  Croton 
Aqueduct.  But  on  the  whole  the  condition 
of  the  city  was  simply  intolerable.  The 
traveler  on  landing  at  its  wharves,  was  as- 
sailed by  a  mob  of  hack  men  through  whose 
midst  he  had  to  fight  his  way  as  best  he  could, 
his  ears  deafened  with  their  profanity  and 
obscenity,  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  no 
more  serious  injury.  He  found  the  streets 
ill  lighted  and  worse  paved.  In  many  thor- 
oughfares the  horses  floundered  through  an 
almost  bottomless  quagmire,  without  even 
that  poor  apology  for  a  pavement  which  now 
underlies  the  incrustation  of  mud  and  garbage 
in  the  worst  streets  of  the  city.  The  night- 
watchmen  were  accustomed  in  such  localities 
to  set  up  stones  at  the  street  comers  to  rap 
against,  since  there  was  neither  flagging  nor 
cobblestones.  There  was  no  proper  sewer- 
age— nothing,  in  fact,  that  deserved  the  name. 
It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Harper's 
Mayoralty  (1844-46)  that  a  resolution  was 
passed  allowing  such  sewers  as  existed  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  refuse 
of  the  houses.  Up  to  that  time  they  had 
been  drains  rather  than  sewers.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  only  after  long  debate  and 
despite  violent  opposition. 

"There  was  no  police.  During  the  day 
the  constables  and  deputy  sherifiFs  served  as 
custodians  of  the  public  peace.  Porters, 
artisans,  and  day  laborers  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose served  indifferendy  well  the  purpose  of 
a  night  watch.  They  were  neither  uniformed 
nor  drilled,  and  had  no  other  weapon  than  a 
simple  locust  stick.  The  entire  force  did  not 
number  over  two  or  three  hundred,  only  half 
of  whom  were  on  duty  at  a  time.  There 
were    neither   police   districts    nor  station- 
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houses.     All  prisoners  were  taken  either  to 
the  City  Hall  or  to  the  Eldridge  Street  jail. 

"  Under  such  a  government,  or  lack  of 
government,  the  disorders  and  ruffianism 
which  characterized  the  dty  had  grown  to  an 
alarming  extent.  As  soon  as  the  stores  were 
shut  rowdies  began  to  congregate  on  the 
street  comers  and  about  the  low  hotels  and 
groggeries.  The  most  peaceable  passer-by 
could  not  hope  to  escape  their  insults,  not 
always  their  violence.  Broadway  was  so 
infested  that  no  person  could  pass  through 
it  after  nightfall  in  safety.  A  more  shameful 
though  less  dangerous  disturbance  was  pro- 
duced by  the  disorderly  women  who  thronged 
the  public  thoroughfares  and  carried  on  their 
infamous  traffic  with  utter  shamelessness, 
insulting  almost  every  passer-by  with  their 
obscene  jests,  their  horrible  profanity,  and 
their  loud  and  boisterous  songs  and  laughter. 
No  lady  could  venture  into  the  streets  alone ; 
no  companionship  even  could  prevent  her 
from  gross  and  repeated  insults.  There  was 
no  system  of  street-cleaning.  If  there  had 
been  any  ordinance  against  throwing  garbage 
into  the  streets  there  were  no  police  to 
enforce  it  It  was  a  common  if  not  uni- 
versal practice.  The  public  thoroughfares 
reeked  with  a  filth  which  was  positively  ap- 
palling. In  a  word,  New  York  enjoyed  and 
deserved  the  reputation  of  being  at  once  the 
most  prosperous  and  the  worst  governed 
city  in  the  world.  In  1842  Charles  Dickens 
visited  this  country.  His  pictures  of  New 
York  City  in  the  pages  of  *  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit '  cease  to  appear  like  exaggerations." 

Such  was  New  York  City  when,  return- 
ing from  his  first  trip  to  Europe,  my  father 
came  home  in  1843  to  find  his  wife  on  her 
death-bed  and  to  follow  to  her  grave  the 
mother  and  her  new-bom  babe,  laid  in  the 
same  casket.  Before  he  had  left  for  Europe  in 
the  spring  he  had  acceded  to  the  urgency  of 
a  younger  brother,  Gorham,  to  join  him  in 
establishing  in  New  York  City  a  school  for 
the  higher  education  of  girls.  The  death  of 
my  mother  made  continuing  the  literary  work 
in  the  morning  and  the  landscape  gardening 
in  the  aftemoon  at  Little  Blue  impossible  to 
my  father.  He  packed  up  the  few  things 
he  wished  to  take  with  him  to  the  city,  sent 
many  of  my  mother's  things,  which  he  could 
neither  keep  nor  sell,  to  her  only  sister,  mar- 
ied  and  living  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
ft  my  youngest  brother  Edward  with  his 
unt  Salluda,  living  with  her  father  opposite 


Little  Blue,  in  Farmington,  Maine,  and,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  other  three  boys,  Benjamin 
Vaughan,  Austin,  and  myself,  started  for 
New  York. 

At  the  time  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  "  I  think 
they  will  not  soon  forget  their  mother."  He 
was  right.  They  never  did.  And  in  a  pathetic 
self-revelation,  the  more  pathetic  to  me  as  I 
read  it  now  because  of  his  habitual  reserve,  he 
wrote :  "  For  myself,  I  can  only  keep  away 
from  my  mind  the  terrible  realization  of  that 
last  fatal  night,  the  days  of  distress  and 
anguish  unspeakable  which  followed — and  the 
gloomiest  thoughts  and  anticipations  of  the 
future — by  means  of  incessant  occupation, 
busying  continually  with  endless  details  which 
under  other  circumstances  would  be  a  weari- 
some burden." 

His  city  home  was  at  first  in  Morton 
Street,  in  old  Greenwich.  The  school 
building,  I  believe,  was  first  in  Bleecker 
Street,  but  my  earliest  recollection  of  it  is  on 
the  comer  of  Houston  and  Mulberry  Streets. 
Two  other  brothers,  John  S.  C.  and  Charles 
K,  joined  Jacob  and  Gorham  in  the  new 
enterprise,  which  was  a  surprising  success 
from  the  very  beginning — one  of  the  earlier 
of  the  movements  for  woman's  better  educa- 
tion which  later  led  up  to  the  woman's  col- 
leges and  woman's  admission  to  the  great 
universities.  My  personal  recollection  of  the 
school  in  its  various  quarters — Bleecker 
Street,  Houston  Street,  Lafayette  Place, 
Greene  Street — is  of  the  vaguest ;  but  I 
have  found  in  the  family  records  a  letter  from 
my  Uncle  John  to  his  mother  in  Farmington 
which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  girls*  school 
in  New  York  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  contemporaneous  account  I 
print  here  as  a  part  of  my  narrative  in  lieu 
of  my  less  trustworthy  and  much  less  distinct 
reminiscences.  It  indicates  that  **  strenuous 
life  "  existed  long  before  the  phrase  had  been 
made  current. 

"  New  York,  December  9th,  1845. 
"  My  dear  Mother  : 

"  My  life  in  Houston  Street,  New  York,  is 
a  very  different  article  from  life  in  Farming- 
ton.  I  will  therefore  endeavor  to  describe 
to  you  one  of  our  days.  At  )^  past  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  large  bell  is  rung  in 
the  hall  which  resounds  through  all  the  apart- 
ments in  our  spacious  building,  warning  the 
sleepers  that  in  J^  of  an  hour  the  buckwheat 
cakes  will  be  smoking  upon  the  table.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  bell  is  again  mng  and  all 
hasten   to  the    dining-room.      Immediately 
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after  breakfast  we  return  to  the  parlor,  and 
after  singing  a  hymn,  aided  by  Jane  seated 
at  the  organ,  we  have  family  prayers.  We 
hardly  leave  the  room  after  family  prayers 
before  the  pupils  begin  to  come.  First  two 
or  three  come,  then  a  dozen  press  in  at  the 
door,  and  then  they  come  pouring  in  like  the 
tides  of  the  Ocean,  until  our  yard  and  halls 
and  rooms  are  filled  with  merry  groups. 
Here  is  a  lady  sitting  in  the  Reception  Room, 
with  two  frightened  daughters  who  have 
come  to  enter  the  school.  Here  is  an  agent 
with  half  a  dozen  books  which  he  wishes  us 
to  examine  ar^d  introduce  into  the  school. 
Here  is  a  g!entle^n  who  has  called  to  settle 
the  ti;itiorf  bill  of  his'<Jaughter.  The  printer's 
hay  is  waiting  in  the^  hall  for  a  proof  from 
Mr.  Jacob.  In  the  mWst  of  the  apparent 
clamor  a  bell  sounds  in  the  hall,  intimating 
that  it  b  five  minutes  of  miie  o'clock.  The 
young  ladies  immediately  repair  to  their 
seats,  and  at  precisely  nine  C  stroke  of  the 
bell  raises  the  study  card  in, every  room, 
hushes  the  noise  to  perfect  silence,  and  the 
school  in  all  its  departments  is  jopened  with 
prayer.  Then  come  the  recitations.  Here 
go  a  party  of  sixty  young  ladies  up  into  the 
fifth  story  to  a  large  lecture-room,  to  recita- 
tion. They  go  along  in  single  file,  pressing 
against  the  bannister  that  they  may  accom- 
modate another  party  of  forty  or  fifty  who, 
also  in  single  file,  are  pressing  down  the  stairs 
from  a  lecture.  Jane  has  her  shawl  on  to  go 
to  market  and  get  all  the  provisions  for  a  din- 
ner for  twenty-five  persons  ;  she  is  talking 
with  two  or  three  ladies  in  the  parlor  who 
have  called  to  visit  the  school,  and  also  with 
a  gentleman  who  has  come  to  enquire  if  she 
can  take  his  daughter  into  the  family  to 
board.  She  must  furnish  a  new  room,  and 
is  going  from  the  market  to  purchase  some 
carpets  and  other  furniture ;  and  is  also  to 
call  upon  a  lady  to  enquire  the  character  of 
a  fifth  girl  whom  she  must  engage  to  do  the 
family  work.  She  has  just  told  Delany  where 
to  put  the  wood  and  coal  in  the  cellar ;  and 
has  been  reprimanding  the  grocer  for  sending 
her  some  bad  apples.  Charles  Nye  also 
needs  a  new  jacket,  which  she  must  purchase. 
"  A  gentleman  calls  me  away  from  my  class 
to  enquire  if  I  can  help  edit  a  newspaf)er  in  the 
city ;  while  I  am  talking  with  him  another 
calls  to  enquire  if  I  can  supply  their  pulpit 
the  next  Sabbath.  So  I  tell  Jane  that  she 
must  for  a  few  moments  excuse  herself  from 
the  company  in  the  parlor  and  take  charge 
of  a  class  of  sixty  young  ladies  in  French. 


Jane  very  obediently  goes  to  the  lecture- 
room,  and  mounted  on  a  stand  before  the 
blackboard  gives  out  the  French.  The  editor 
wants  to  hire  the  use  of  my  name.  He  says, 
that  he  can  t/o  all  the  ivork,  but  if  I  will  allow 
him  to  put  down  my  name  as  editor  he  will 
give  me  two  hundred  dollars  for  this  year 
and  probably  considerably  more  for  the  next 

**  The  hours  of  the  morning  rapidly  roll  away 
amidst  a  round  of  most  incessant  calls ;  each 
member  of  the  family  being  pulled  in  a  dozen 
different  ways  each  moment.  At  eleven  we 
have  recess  and  lunch.  The  school  closes  at 
quarter  before  two,  and  then  for  about  an 
hour  the  halls  and  yards  are  filled  with  groups, 
some  playing,  some  going  home,  some  linger- 
ing at  theu*  books,  carriages  are  standing  at 
the  door  to  take  pupils  home,  visitors  are 
walking  through  the  apartments.  About 
three  o'clock  the  house  is  empty  of  the  schol- 
ars and  we  feel  quite  alone,  as  we  have  then 
only  about  twenty-five  in  the  family.  There 
are  then  some  purchases  of  books  or  sta- 
tionery to  be  made  down  in  town,  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  where  we  live.  Jacob  is  in 
his  study  holding  a  government  meeting  of 
the  teachers  in  the  boys*  school.  I  jump 
into  the  omnibus  and  go  and  make  some 
purchases  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty 
dollars,  and  hasten  home  to  dinner.  .\t  ?iyfQ 
o'clock  the  dinner  bell  rings.  The  shutters 
are  closed  and  the  lighted  lamps  are  on  the 
table.  We  all  assemble  in  the  dining-room. 
The  boys  are  laughing  and  chattering  at  one 
end  of  the  table.  The  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies  at  the  other  are  jabbering  in  French. 

"  After  dinner  we  separate ;  it  is  then  about 
six  o'clock.  Some  are  in  the  parlor  playing 
on  the  organ.  Company  is  calling.  Some 
are  in  the  large  room  which  we  call  the  study, 
about  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  march 
ing,  as  one  of  the  young  ladies  plays  upon 
the  piano.  And  the  younger  ones  are  beg- 
ging Mr.  John  to  tell  a  story.  At  seven 
o'clock  (for  we  have  no  tea,  dinner  and  tea 
being  united  in  one  meal)  the  large  hall  bell 
rings  and  all  assemble  around  the  table  in 
the  study,  where  some  draw,  some  write 
letters,  and  where  I  am  at  the  present  mo- 
ment writing.  In  the  meantime  the  door 
bell  is  continually  ringing,  as  a  class  in  French 
assembles  under  Mr.  Villeplait*s  instruction 
in  one  of  the  large  school-rooms,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  persons  call  on  various  business, 
who  are  received  in  the  Reception  Room, 
which  is  reserved  for  company.  Evening 
study  hours  continue   until   half-past  eight. 
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At  nine  o'clock  the  hall  bell  rings,  and  those 
who  have  not  retired  and  who  are  not  spe- 
cially engaged,  then  assemble  for  prayers. 
Such  are  our  ordinary  days  in  New  York, 
only  a  little  more  so.  We  have  got  so  full 
here  that  we  have  decided  to  start  a  branch 
uptown.  Gorham  takes  charge  of  it.  He 
commenced  to-day  with  forty  pupils,  a  dele- 
gation from  this  school.  Charles  also  has 
his  heart  fixed  upon  a  boys*  school  in  Nor- 
wich to  open  in  May  next.  We  expect  Miss 
Dunlap,  now  in  Miss  English's  school  in 
Georgetown,  to  be  here  this  week  as  a 
teacher.  I  have  got,  my  dear  Mother,  to 
the  end  of  my  sheet.  It  may  be  pleasant 
for  you  from  your  quiet  comer  to  take  this 
peep  into  the  Babel  in  which  your  children 
live.  But  we  get  accustomed  to  anything. 
And  Jane  and  I  are  moving  quietly  along 
under  a  load  of  cares  which  we  should  once 
have  thought  would  have  driven  us  mad. 
With  very  affectionate  remembrances  to  all 
the  family,  and  with  no  remaining  space  on 
my  paper  even  to  speak  of  your  health,  I  am, 
"  Your  affectionate  and  busy  son, 

"John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
"  P.  S. — I  keep  school  all  the  week;  preach 
every  Sabbath  and  on  Thursday  evenings, 
write  weekly  for  the  *  Evangelist,*  and  am 
writing  a  book  on  Astronomy.  Father,  I  am 
not  rusting  outy  positively." 

When  I  came  to  New  York  in  1849  to 
enter  the  New  York  University,  the  school 
had  made  its  last  removal.  My  Uncle 
Charles  had  left  it  two  or  three  years 
before  and  had  opened  a  school  for  boys  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  I  had  fitted  for 
college.  My  Uncle  Gorham  had  withdrawn 
and  taken  forty  of  the  older  pupils  with  him, 
with  his  brother's  entire  approbation,  and  had 
established  a  separate  school  which  became 
Spingler  Institute.  The  Abbott  School  had 
a  double  habitation,  my  Uncle  John  keeping 
the  boarding  pupils  in  his  home  in  Colonnade 
Row,  Lafayette  Place,  my  father  living  in  a 
house  which  he  had  bought  in  Greene  Street 
near  Eighth  Street,  whichserved  as  the  school- 
house  both  for  the  day  and  boarding  pupils. 
Some  important  changes  in  the  city  govern- 
ment had  also  taken  place.  In  one  of  those 
spasms  of  reform  which  periodically  attack 
New  York  City  Mr.  James  Harper  had  been 
elected  Mayor,  and  in  two  years  of  admin- 
istration (1844-46)  had  effected  some  radical 
reforms,  in  spite  of  the  hostile  influence 
which   such    reforms    have  always    had   to 


combat  and  which  succeeded  in  defeating 
his  re-election  in  1846,  though  the  inevitable 
relapse  did  not  come  until  the  election  as 
Mayor  of  Fernando  Wood  in  1854.  During 
this  period,  1849-1854,  I  was  living  a  quasi- 
bohemian  life  in  New  York  City. 

The  best  residential  portion  of  the  city 
extended  from  Bleecker  to  Fourteenth  Street. 
When  my  Uncle  Gorham  withdrew  from  the 
Abbott  School  and  opened  the  Spingler 
Institute  in  Union  Square  in  1848,  he  was 
so  far  uptown  that  croakers  prophesied  that 
the  school  could  not  possibly  succeed.  The 
Brick  Church  was  still  on  Park  Row  opposite 
the  City  Hall  Park,  Dr.  Cuyler  was  preach- 
ing in  the  section  east  of  Chatham  Square 
where  the  fine  residences  formerly  had  been, 
the  Harlem  River  was  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  political  city,  but  Harlem  was  for  all 
social  and  most  business  purposes  a  separate 
town,  and  Yorkville  on  the  east  and  Bloom- 
ingdale  on  the  west  were  still  regarded  as 
separate  communities.  The  present  Central 
Park  was  worse  than  a  wilderness,  peopled 
by  tribes  of  squatters  and  overrun  with  goats. 
The  Elysian  Fields  in  Hoboken  served  the 
purpose  of  a  great  recreation  ground  for  the 
common  people.  P.  T.  Barnum  got  posses- 
sion of  a  part  of  these  fields  for  a  day, 
arranged  for  a  buffalo  hunt  in  the  style  of  a 
Wild  West  Show,  chartered  the  ferryboat  to 
Hoboken,  and  then  announced  a  free  show, 
with  the  result  that  the  crowded  ferries  at 
five  or  ten  cents  ferriage  yielded  him  a 
handsome  profit  And  although  the  show 
simply  consisted  in  driving  some  rather  tame 
buffaloes  around  a  ten-acre  plot,  everybody 
was  satisfied — for  the  show  was  free,  and 
who  could  grumble  at  a  free  show  ? 

The  New  York  and  New  Haven  main 
railway  station  was  where  Madison  Square 
Garden  now  stands  ;  but  there  was  a  down- 
town station  in  Canal  Street  just  off  Broad- 
way, and  four  horses  pulled  the  passenger 
cars  uptown  to  the  great  station,  where  the 
locomotive  was  attached  to  the  train.  In 
going  to  Washington  we  changed  cars  at 
Philadelphia,  and  were  carried  across  th.e  city 
in  horse  cars ;  were  ferried  across  the  Dela- 
ware River,  where  now  we  cross  on  a  bridge ; 
and  were  drawn,  without  change  of  cars, 
through  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  a  guard 
standing  on  the  front  platform  and  blowing 
a  horn  to  warn  vehicles  that  might  be  in  the 
way.  Within  New  York  City  transportation 
was  afforded  by  lumbering  stage-coaches, 
one  line   running  from  Greenwich   Village 
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through  Bleecker  Street  to  Fulton  Ferry, 
other  lines  running  from  farther  uptown  to 
the  South  Ferry,  and  later  one  line  to  Wall 
Street  Ferry.  In  winter  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  snow.  No,  indeed  I' 
Great  sleighs  were  substituted  for  the  omni- 
buses; they  were  drawn  by  six  or  eight  and 
occasionally  by  sixteen  horses.  It  was  one 
of  the  joyous  larks  of  a  winter's  night  to  take 
a  sleigh  ride  to  the  accompaniment  of  snow- 
balls from  meeting  or  following  sleighs.  I 
wonder  how  the  conductor  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting his  fares. 

The  theaters,  I  should  guess,  were  not  very 
different  in  quality  of  attraction  from  those  of 
to-day.  But  I  have  never  been  a  great  thea- 
ter-goer, and  therefore  am  no  judge.  We  had 
Burton  in  Chambers  Street  and  the  elder 
Wallack  in  lower  Broadway,  and  later  the 
younger  Wallack,  great  in  my  boyish  eyes  in 
melodrama,  and  Laura  Keene,  who  may  not 
have  been  a  great  but  was  a  very  charming 
actress  in  comedy;  Macready  and  Exiwin 
Forrest  in  tragedy,  with  a  rivalry  between 
their  respective  adherents  ending  in  one 
tragic  mob ;  and  later  Edwin  Booth,  the  most 
perfectly  artistic  actor  I  have  ever  seen.  But 
the  delight  of  my  life  was  the  Ravel  family — 
pantomimists  and  acrobats,  whose  perform- 
ances at  Niblo's  Garden,  so  called,  were  my 
admiration  then,  and  I  rather  think  would  be 
my  admiration  now.  The  plot  of  the  panto- 
mime was  always  the  same — a  romantic  lover, 
a  beautiful  maiden,  an  irate  father,  and  a 
wealthy  suitor ;  the  first  two  eloping,  the 
second  two  in  close  pursuit.  The  lover  had 
a  magic  ring  or  a  magic  feather  or  a  magic 
whistle,  and  he  turned  the  ring,  or  waved  the 
feather,  or  blew  the  whistle,  whereupon  a 
transformation  always  followed,  enchanting 
to  the  audience  and  distracting  to  the  irate 
father  and  his  confederate.  The  lover  and 
the  maiden  were  dancing  in  a  brilliant  ball- 
room ;  the  irate  father  appeared  ;  the  magic 
whistie  was  blown;  and  instantly  the  brill- 
iantiy  dressed  dancers  turned  to  skeletons, 
the  marble  colonnades  to  tombstones,  and  the 
irate  father  and  his  companion  fled  in  terror. 
The  lover  was  captured  and  set  up  against  a 
wall ;  soldiers  filed  in  and  shot  him  ;  he  fell 
upon  the  floor  in  three  or  four  pieces,  a  leg 
rolled  off  in  one  direction,  an  arm  in  another, 
the  head  in  a  third  ;  the  irate  father  marched 
off  in  triumph  ;  friends  of  the  lover  came  in, 
picked  up  the  pieces,  stood  them  up  against 
the  wall;  one  of  the  friends  blew  a  blast  on 
the  magic  whistle,  and  the  recovered  lover 


stepped  down  from  the  wall  and  executed  a 
gay  pirouette  before  our  eyes.  I  wonder 
whether  I  am  still  boy  enough  to  enjoy  it  all 
now,  or  whether  I  should  see  through  the 
illusion  and  wonder  at  my  wonder. 

For  the  orthodox,  who  thought  it  wrong  to 
go  to  the  theater,  there  were  Barnum's  Mu- 
seum and  Christy^s  Minstrels  and  Perham*s 
Panorama.  Barnum's  Museum  was  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Ann  Street  and  Broadway, 
opposite  the  old  Astor  House,  which  they  are 
beginning  to  demolish  as  I  am  writing  these 
lines.  A  band  of  half  a  dozen  players  upon 
brass  instruments  occupied  a  balcony  and 
competed  more  or  less  successfully  with  the 
noise  of  the  street.  Within  were  all  manner 
of  curiosities,  real  and  fictitious,  and  a  little 
theater  where  went  on  some  sort  of  a  per- 
formance twice  a  day.  It  was  labeled 
'*  Lecture  Room,"  and  the  legend  was  cur- 
rent in  college  that  a  very  orthodox  and  also 
a  very  simple-minded  member  of  my  brother's 
class,  after  inspecting  the  curiosities,  went  into 
this  lecture-room,  expecting  a  prayer-meeting, 
and  fled  in  horror  from  the  spot  when  the 
curtain  rose  and  disclosed  some  dancers  or 
male  and  female  acrobats,  I  forget  which. 
There  was  for  a  little  while  a  passion  for 
panoramas,  a  kind  of  moving  picture  show 
quite  unlike  the  modern  "  movies.'*  Joshua 
Perham  carried  this  form  of  exhibition  to  its 
climax  in  his  panorama  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  I  should  not  dare  to  say  how  many 
miles  long.  We  sat  in  our  seats  as  the 
picture  was  unrolled  before  us  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  more,  and  easily  imagined 
ourselves  on  the  deck  of  a  Mississippi  steamer 
watching  the  shore  as  we  sailed  down  the  river. 
Christy's  Minstrels  was  a  favorite  recreation 
of  my  father's.  I  am  inclined  to  think  their 
jokes  and  conundrums  were  rather  a  bore  to 
him  ;  but  they  had  good  voices,  and  their 
music,  though  not  of  the  highest  kind,  was, 
of  its  kind,  the  best.  There  was  no  Philhar- 
monic or  Symphony  Society  in  those  days, 
though  I  think  the  Oratorio  Society  existed, 
and  there  must  have  been  an  orchestra  to 
accompany  it.  But  Barnum,  who  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  country  as  well  as  a 
great  showman,  brought  Jenny  Lind  to  Amer- 
ica, and  so  set  the  fashion  of  importing 
famous  singers  to  America,  which  later  led  on 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Jenny  Lind's  advent  created  an  unparal- 
leled furor  of  excitement.  We  were  younger 
in  those  days  and  more  excitable  than  we  are 
now,  and  Barnum  had  a  genius  for  creating 
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and  taking  advantage  of  excitement.  He  was 
a  bom  advertiser.  The  tickets  to  the  first 
Jenny  Lind  concert  were  sole  at  auction.  An 
enterprising  hatter  paid  several  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  first  ticket — and  the  National 
advertisement  which  the  purchase  gave  to 
him.  I  had  a  chance,  which  I  seized  with 
avidity,  to  act  as  escort  to  a  lady  who  sang  in 
the  g^eat  chorus  on  the  one  occasion  in  which 
Jenny  Lind  sang  in  the  oratorio  of  the 
**  Messiah."  A  wonderful  personality  spoke 
through  her  voice.  All  anxieties,  spiritual 
and  secular,  fled  away  when  she  sang  "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;"  and  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  the  Resurrection  while 
she  was  singing  '*  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth."  She  seemed  a  celestial  witness ;  to 
doubt  her  testimony  was  to  doubt  her  veracity. 
Two  years  later  came  Julien,  composer  and 
leader,  bringing  with  him  his  Drur)"^  Lane 
Theater  Orchestra.  He  also,  if  I  mistake 
not,  was  one  of  Barnum*s  gifts  to  America. 
His  repertoire  was  not  exactly  classical.  It 
was  largely  dance  music,  and  it  was  very 
popular.  One  of  his  waltzes  I  can  play  even 
now — or  at  least  the  opening  strain  of  it — 
on  the  piano,  from  memory.  Two  letters 
which  I  wrote  at  the  time  to  my  cousin  de- 
scribing two  of  his  concerts  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  musical  taste  of  that  age.  How 
he  got  together  a  chorus  and  orchestra  of 
fifteen  hundred  I  do  not  know.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  not  musically  more  effective 
than  a  chorus  and  orchestra  of  two  or  three 
hundred  in  a  concert  hall  of  ordinary  size. 

"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
"Fri,  16  June,  1854. 

**  We  all  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
night  to  attend  the  musical  congress.  I  send, 
enclosed,  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  after 
reading  that  you  will  know  all  about  it  that  I 
know.  The  concert  was  great,  the  crowd 
was  grand.  After  riding  up  in  an  omnibus 
so  full  inside  that  Austin,  Edward,  and  I  had 
to  ride  on  top,  and  so  full  on  top  that  we 
had  nearly  fallen  through  inside,  after  riding 
through  a  street,  ordinarily  quiet,  now  full  of 
carriages  going  in  two  long  lines,  one  up,  the 
other  down,  like  two  funerals  passing  each 
other,  after  tumbling  out  of  our  omnibus  and 
coming  into  a  new  crowd  swarming  around 
the  Crystal  Palace  like  so  many  bees  around 
a  hogshead  of  sugar,  after  crowding  through 
one  of  three  entrances,  where  the  crowd  was 
such  as  to  require  three  people  to  take  the 
tickets,  we  emerged  finally  into  the  Crystal 


Palace  and  were  immerged  in  a    greater 
crowd  than  before. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  great  dome  under 
which  we  stand,  nothing  in  the  light  and 
graceful  arches  which  surround  us,  nothing 
in  any  curious  device  or  cunning  mechanism 
which  you  shall  find  within  this  building, 
nothing  in  any  lifelike  statue,  nothing  in  any 
exquisitely  colored  painting,  nothing  even  in 
the  music  which  has  brought  us  here  together, 
which  can  compare  for  beauty  or  for  grandeur, 
with  such  a  crowd,  expectant,  eager,  happy, 
as  is  here — people  everywhere.  The  whole 
body  of  the  floor  filled  with  reserved  seats  and 
black  with  people.  Stairways  impassable, 
turned  into  tiers  of  sofas,  filled  with  people. 
Ladders,  tables,  boards  turned  on  one  side 
changed  suddenly,  by  temporary  cabinet-mak- 
ers, into  settees,  covered  with  people.  Galleries 
railed  round  with  lines  of  people.  People  even 
hanging  outside  the  railing  on  the  stairways, 
and  sitting  on  the  very  ornaments  of  the  gal- 
lery. People  everywhere.  Hurrying  to  and  fro 
in  by-passageways  ;  promenading  on  the  bal- 
conies ;  creeping  round  high  up  in  the  dome, 
on  the  little  platform  where  the  lamplighter 
goes  to  light  the  chandelier ;  crowding  from 
the  hot  Palace  into  the  hotter  ice-cream, 
saloons  adjoining,  and  crowding  out  again ; 
and  finally,  having  given  up  all  hope  of  hear- 
ing the  music,  going  out  in  such  crowds  that, 
when  we  leave  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
part  we  have  to  go  do^n  a  block  to  get  into 
an  omnibus,  as  it  is  coming  up,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  seat. 

"  The  first  part  of  the  concert  consisted 
entirely  of  selections  from  the  *  Messiah.' 
''  Worthy  is  the  Lamb '  sounds  not  badly 
when  sung  and  played  by  1,500  performers. 
We  came  away  at  the  middle  of  the  second 
part.  So  we  did  not  hear  the  *  Fireman's 
Quadrille.'  I  am  going  to  hear  that  yet, 
however.  I  wished  you  could  have  been 
there.  I  wish  you  could  yet  go.  They  ought 
to  finish  by  singing  *  Old  Hundred' — Dox- 
ology — audience  requested  to  rise  and  join.' 
There  would  not  be  a  whole  pane  left  in  the 
building." 

A  fortnight  later  I  went  again,  this  time  to 
hear  Julien's  farewell  performance. 

*•  30  June,  1854. 

"  I  went  with  a  friend  to  Julien's  adieu  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Monday  evening  the — ^last 
night.  We  got  a  place  in  the  end  gallery, 
where  we  could  hear  the  music  tolerably  well, 
and  could  particularly  enjoy  the  maneuvers 
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of  a  party  of  French  ladies  (I  should  think 
they  were)  directly  behind  us.  They  began 
the  evening*s  perSformance  by  poking  every 
gentleman  within  fan  distance  and  asking  him 
to  take  off  his  hat  so  that  they  could  see. 
One  gentleman  there  was,  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  gallery,  whom  they  could  not  reach, 
whereupon  the  following  conversation  takes 
place : 

"  Little  f^rl  with  curls ^  in  a  very  loud  tone 
of  voice,  I  wish  that  gentleman  would  only 
take  off  his  hat     How  nicely  we  could  see  ! 

"  IMtle  girPs  mother,  also  with  curls ,  but 
very  much  shorter.  Yes,  if  he  only  would. 
Sir  1  Sir  1  Please,  sir  1  (Sinking  at  him  un- 
successfully with  her  fan.) 

**  Apparently  maiden  aunt.  Why  don't 
that  gentleman  there  (pointing  at  him)  take 
off  his  hat  ? 

"  JJttle  girl.  The  one  with  the  straw  hat 
I  mean. 

"  Audience  much  interested  in  the  result. 
Gentleman,  of  a  bright  red  color  in  the  face, 
doffs  his  straw  hat,  ostensibly  to  throw  the 
hair  back  off  his  forehead,  but  he  does  not 
put  his  hat  on  again,  and  the  ladies  have 
triumphed.  But  the  little  g^rl  is  particularly 
in  her  element  after  the  performances  begin. 
For  she  carries  the  programme  and  explains 
the  pieces.     As  thus : 

**  Little  girl.  This  is  *  The  heavens  are 
telling.' 

"  Maiden  aunt^  a  little  deaf     What  ? 

"  Little  girl,  I  don't  know  what.  It  does 
not  say  what.  It  only  says  the  heavens  are 
telling.     It  doesn't  say  what  they're  telling. 

"  And  again,  just  at  the  end  of  one  of 
Mme.  Wallace's  songs,  she  inquires  of  her 
friends  if  she  *  hain't  got  a  handsome  voice.* 
Together  with  much  more  of  an  equally 
interesting  nature." 

I  do  not  think  that   I   am   mistaken   in 
believing  that  the  moral  standards  in  1850, 
no   less   than  the  aesthetic  standards,  were 
lower    than    they  are  in  1913.     I  can    re- 
member when  A.  T.  Stewart  first  introduced 
the  one-price  system  into  the   retail   stores 
of  New  York,  and  how  great  an  innovation 
it  was,  and  to  the  conservative  spirits  how 
impracticable  it  seemed.     Before  this   inno- 
vation the  ladies  in  their  shopping  haggled 
about   the    price,  much    as   I    believe    the 
buyers  of  horses  do  now,  and  in  the  fash- 
-)n,    though    not   to   the    extent,  still   pur- 
ed  by  shoppers  in  the  Orient.     Drinking 
d  drunkenness  were  common.  The  Wash- 


ingtonian  movement  had  abolished  drinking 
from  the  ministers'  meetings,  but  not  from 
the  social  parlors.  On  New  Year's  Day  the 
old  Dutch  custom  was  still  kept  up ;  the 
ladies  kept  open  house,  the  men  paid  in  one 
day  their  formal  calls  for  the  year.  Cake 
and  wine  were  the  easiest  things  for  a  hospi- 
table hostess  to  serve.  By  six  o'clock  one 
fully  expected  to  see  well-dressed  gentlemen 
not  only  reeling  in  the  streets,  but  also  show- 
ing by  their  unsteady  gait  and  their  loosened 
tongues  in  the  ladies'  parlors  the  effect  of 
their  excess.  It  was  largely  due  to  this  fact 
that  the  custom  of  open  houses  on  New 
Year's  Day  came  to  an  end.  I  was  not  a 
total  abstainer.  In  fact,  my  doctor,  who  was 
himself  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  temper- 
ance cause,  prescribed  ale  and  porter  for  me 
with  my  dinner,  and,  as  my  father  paid  my 
medical  bills,  I  had  no  pecuniary  reason  for 
total  abstinence.  And  as  in  those  days  there 
were  no  *'  splits  "  and  I  could  not  possibly 
drink  an  entire  bottle  of  either  Scotch  ale  or 
London  porter,  my  brotliers  usually  shared 
my  "  medicine  "  with  me.  So  far  as  I  re- 
member, I  never  was  inside  a  saloon  or  bar- 
room, except  as  I  passed  through  one  to  the 
restaurant  for  a  meal.  And  I  have  a  distinct 
impression  that  at  the  time  I  felt  that  some 
of  my  collie  mates  looked  on  me,  and  on 
those  of  like  temperate  habits,  as  lacking  in 
virility  because  we  never  had  gone  through 
the  experience  of  being  drunk.  Drunkenness 
was  not  then  the  **  bad  form  "  which  I  judge 
it  to  be  in  practically  all  social  circles  to-day. 

The  street-walkers  were  much  more  in 
evidence  then  than  they  are  to-day ;  or  is  it 
only  that  they  were  more  in  evidence  to  a 
youth  under  seventeen  than  they  are  to  a 
man  over  seventy  t  I  do  not  think  that  is 
all.  That  I  should  not  be  accosted  now  as 
I  often  was  then  is  natural  enough ;  but  I 
have  eyes  to  see  and  some  common  sense  to 
judge  whether  the  women  I  see  upon  the 
broad  and  well-lighted  streets  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  are  professionals  or  not. 
The  upper  gallery  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
theaters  was  reserved  for  such  women,  where 
they  might  ply  their  trade,  and  no  woman 
was  allowed  on  the  floor  or  in  the  first  gallery^ 
of  most  theaters  unless  accompanied  by  a 
man  as  a  guarantee  of  her  respectability. 

A  municipal  police  had  been  organized 
before  I  came  to  live  in  New  York,  but  an 
incident  in  my  personal  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  police  conditions  were  at 
least  no  better  than  they  are  now — probably 
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worse.  I  think  the  immediate  occasion  of 
this  incident  was  one  of  those  periodical  vio- 
lations by  the  State  Legislature  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  rule,  which,  in  an  attempt  to 
reform  municipal  conditions  by  legislative 
action,  has  done  so  much  to  prevent  real  and 
lasting  municipal  reform.  As  I  recall  the 
history,  the  L^slature  had  attempted  to  put 
the  municipal  police  under  State  control; 
the  attempt  was  resisted  by  Mayor  Wood ; 
and  for  a  week  or  two  at  least  the  police 
was,  in  consequence,  disorganized  and  de- 
moralized. For  my  account  of  the  riot  which 
ensued  I  am  not  dependent  on  my  memory. 
The  following  account  of  it  I  wrote  at  the 
time  to  my  cousin  : 

"  Friday.  July  10, 1857. 

"  You  have,  I  presume,  already  received 
from  me  a  newspaper  containing  pretty  full 
accounts  of  the  late  riots.  I  can  give  you 
also  a  little  of  the  view  of  an  *  eye-witness.' 
I  spent  the  Fourth  in  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
coming  back  to  New  York  about  five  in  the 
afternoon.  I  suppose  that  region  of  New 
Vork  City  contained  between  Canal  Street  on 
the  north.  Bowery  and  Chatham  Street  on 
the  east,  Chambers  Street  on  the  south,  and 
Broadway  on  the  west  contains  more  squalid 
poverty  and  abominable  wickedness  than  any 
area  of  equal  size  in  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  outcast  places  of  London  and  Paris, 
but  I  should  not  imagine  they  could  be  worse. 
This  region  contains  the  famous  Five  Points 
and  the  Sixth  Ward,  which  rejoices  in  the 
well-earned  sobriquet  of  the  Bloody  Sixth. 
As  I  was  leisurely  sauntering  up  Broadway 
to  my  room  after  dinner,  I  saw  on  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  White  Street  (a  street  that 
runs  down  into  the  center  of  this  region)  a 
crowd  assembled  looking  down  the  street.  I 
crossed  over,  and,  the  crowd  being  more  dense 
towards  the  Five  Points,  I,  expecting  a  riot, 
walked  down  to  the  scene  of  disorder.  As 
I  passed  by  the  station  house  which  stands 
in  White  Street,  I  passed  five  or  six  police- 
men coming  up  the  street,  one  after  the  other, 
with  men  whom  they  had  arrested,  their  heads 
cut  open  and  the  blood  streaming  over  their 
faces.  One  policeman  was  coming  up  the 
sidewalk  alone,  reeling  like  a  drunken  man, 
his  face  covered  with  blood.  I  followed  on 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty ;  and  on  the  corner  of  White  and 
Orange  Streets  I  came  upon  it.  A  little  way 
up  the  street  I  could  see  here  and  there 
stones  and  bricks  flying.  One  man  stood  on 
the  top  of  his  house,  pulled  bricks  from  the 


chimney  and  fired  them  upon  the  heads  of 
those  below.  His  wife  stood  by  him,  whether 
encouraging  him  or  urging  him  to  desist  I 
could  not  tell.  I  went  some  way  up  the 
street,  but,  finding  myself  getting  very  fast 
into  the  crowd  and  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  stones  and  bricks,  I  beat  a  retreat  and 
passed  round  through  Canal  Street  into 
Bowery  and  so  down  to  Bayard  Street.  On 
the  corner  of  Bayard  and  Bowery  there  was 
a  tremendous  crowd.  Every  three  or  four 
minutes  there  would  be  a  rush  and  they 
would  come  tearing  down  Bowery  ;  I  could 
hear  shots  exchanged  but  could  not  very 
safely  stand  in  the  crowd  on  the  corner  of 
the  street  nor  where  I  could  see  anything. 

**  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  batde  was  going  on  in  Bayard  Street,  and 
I  worked  my  way  along  till  I  espied  a 
cheap  restaurant  and  lodging-house  on  the 
corner  of  Bayard  and  Bowery,  and  I  made  a 
rush  for  it.  It  was  locked  and  a  placard 
announced  that  no  meals  would  be  served 
there  after  the  dinner  hour.  I  rattled  at  the 
door,  and  presently  a  waiter  came,  opened 
the  door  a  crack,  to  look  at  me,  but  the  crack 
was  wide  enough  to  let  me  squeeze  in,  which 
I  did  before  he  had  time  to  see  that  I  did 
not  belong  there.  Then,  by  dint  of  taking  a 
night's  lodging  and  paying  for  it  25  cents,  I 
got  upstairs  and  out  on  the  balcony  of  the 
hotel  facing  Bayard  Street.  Here  I  was 
directly  over  the  battle  and  in  a  splendid 
position  to  see  it.  A  crowd  of  Bowery  boys 
occupied  Bayard  Street,  immediately  under 
my  feet.  The  Dead  Rabbits  occupied  the 
other  end  of  the  same  street.  Midway 
between  the  two  belligerent  forces  was  an 
empty  ground  in  which  there  lay,  it  so  hap- 
pened, two  or  three  piles  of  bricks  used  in  a 
building  that  was  going  up  there.  Some 
times  the  Boweiy  boys  would  rush  down  the 
street,  obtain  possession  of  the  brick  pile,  and 
drive  the  Dead  Rabbits  before  them ;  then 
the  Dead  Rabbits  would  return  and  them- 
selves obtain  the  bricks,  and  so  the  batde 
raged.  There  were  plenty  of  pistols  in  use 
when  I  got  there — at  a  litde  before  seven — 
and  very  soon  after  muskets  were  put  into 
requisition.  An  ordinary  brick  was  too  merci- 
ful a  missile.  Before  the  fighter  fired  it,  he 
always  threw  it  two  or  three  times  upon  the 
hard  pavement  to  break  off  its  soft,  crumbly 
edges.  There  was  among  the  Bowery  boyS, 
at  our  end  of  the  street,  a  young  Italian ;  not, 
I  should  think,  over  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age.     He  had  a  pistol  with  him,  and 
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was  among  the  vanguard  always.  Yet  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  malicious,  but  to  be  in 
the  battle  out  of  motives  of  excitement  and 
curiosity  more  than  anger  and  revenge.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  after  the  muskets 
were  brought  out.  He  was  carried  by  us, 
directly  under  our  feet  as  we  stood  on  the 
piazza  of  the  second  story.  There  was  a  little 
hole  in  his  left  breast,  a  little  spot  of  blood 
on  his  white  linen  coat.  But  the  blood  was 
his  heart's  blood,  and  the  hole  was  large 
enough  to  give  escape  to  his  life.  He  was 
writhing  in  the  most  horrible  death  agonies. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight ;  for,  rough  as  were  his 
companions,  he  was  a  beautiful  boy.  .  .  . 

"  After  this  the  batde  grew  more  deter- 
mined and  serious,  though  lessened  in  num- 
bers. A  great  many  who  were  willing  to  take 
their  chance  of  a  stone  or  a  brick  stood  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  a  musket.  Just 
about  this  time  the  Bowery  boys  obtained 
possession  of  Elizabeth  Street,  and,  collect- 
ing there  a  number  of  carts  and  wagons,  ran 
them  out  across  Bayard  Street  and  so  made 
a  barricade  under  whose  cover  they  fought 
after  that.  The  leader  of  the  Dead  Rabbits 
was  a  great  strapping  Irishman  in  a  red 
shirt.  He  owned  the  Dead  Rabbits'  muskets 
and,  I  think,  shot  the  Italian.  I  saw  him  come 
out  a  little  in  advance  of  his  party,  take  care- 
ful aim  at  the  Bowery  party,  and  fire.  There 
was  a  flash  but  no  report.  His  gun  had 
missed  fire.  He  took  it  from  his  shoulder  to 
examine  the  lock.  He  was  a  good  target. 
A  Bowery  boy  crept  up  behind  their  barri- 
cade of  wagons;  rested  his  musket  on  the 
wheel ;  and  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  oppos- 
ing chief  as  he  stood  there  examining  the 
lock  of  his  own  gun.  There  was  a  flash,  a 
report,  and  the  Dead  Rabbit  fell  like  a  log,  a 
dead  rabbit  in  verity.  Shortly  after  he  fell  a 
woman  came  out  and  took  his  place,  except 
she  was  far  more  venturesome.  I  imagined  her 
to  be  his  wife.  She  would  come  close  up  to 
the  bajricade,  fill  her  arms  full  of  bricks,  and 
return  with  them  to  her  party.  At  first  the 
Bowery  boys  only  called  to  her  to  go  away. 
To  this  she  paid  no  attention.  This  was 
followed  by  a  few  bricks,  about  which  she 
apparently  cared  as  little.  She  still  remained 
while  pistol  bullets  and  bricks  rained  about 
her,  caring  about  them  as  little  as  you  or  I 
might  about  a  rain-storm.  Finally,  when  her 
apron  was  full  of  bricks,  she  went  back  as 
quietly  as  she  came.  But  the  Dead  Rabbits 
vould  not  let  her  return.  When  I  came 
vay  at  about  8   p.  m.  the  battle  was  still 


raging,  but  not  so  furiously  as  it  had  been, 
and  I  believe  it  was  stopped  very  soon  after 
T  came  away.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  a  riot,  and  I  think  it  was  the  most  horri- 
ble sight  I  ever  saw." 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  frighten  my 
cousin  by  telling  her  why  I  came  away. 
When  a  bullet  whizzed  by  me  and  flattened 
itself  against  the  brick  wall  over  my  head, 
I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  retreat, 
which  I  did  with  celerity.  This  is  the  nearest 
I  have  ever  been  to  a  battle,  and  I  have  never 
desired  to  be  any  nearer.  My  military  ambi- 
tion is  not  ardent. 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  remember  ever 
going  into  a  bar-room  or  saloon  ;  to  that 
statement  I  must  make  one  exception.  I 
wanted  to  know  the  city  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  its  vices  as  well  as  its  virtues.  This 
desire  was  partly  natural,  partly  morbid. 
Defensible  or  indefensible,  it  existed.  Com- 
bining with  two  or  three  of  my  college 
mates,  we  hired  a  policeman  to  take  us 
through  New  York.  He  did  the  job  appar- 
ently with  thoroughness.  He  took  us  into 
the  parlors  of  one  or  two  houses  in  Mercer 
Street,  which  was  then  a  prostitutes'  thor- 
oughfare; then  through  the  Five  Points, 
where  no  man  dared  to  go  by  night  alone,  and 
even  by  day  went  at  some  hazard ;  and  then 
to  the  scene  of  the  worst  haunts  of  the 
sailors  in  Water  Street.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend this  method  of  moral  vaccination  in 
general,  but  it  was  effectual  in  my  case. 
There  has  never  since  that  visit  been  for  me 
any  glamour  in  vice.  I  had  seen  it  as  a 
critical  spectator  in  all  its  deformity,  and 
good  taste  would  have  kept  me  from  it  even 
if  moral  principle  did  not.  We  did  not 
visit  any  gambling-house.  The  interior  of  a 
gambling  hell  I  never  saw  until  many  years 
after,  when,  with  my  wife  and  some  other 
friends,  I  visited  Monte  Carlo,  where  I 
saw  the  most  unromantic  and  stupid  exhi- 
bition of  purely  sordid  avarice  my  eyes  ever 
beheld. 

I  always  went  to  church.  Of  my  religious 
experience  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  tracing  it 
through  the  various  stages  of  its  growth 
from  boyhood  to  old  age.  Enough  to  say 
here  that  I  cannot  share  the  belief  of  those 
who  think,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  feel,  that 
the  church  has  degenerated  in  the  last  half- 
century.  During  a  part  of  that  time  I  at- 
tended the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  Some  forty  or  fifty  boys  and  girls 
from  an  orphan  asylum  made  what  seemed 
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to  me  an  important  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  boys  sat  in  one  gallery,  the  girls 
in  the  gallery  opposite.  I  do  not  recall  that 
I  ever  heard  the  minister  tell  any  story,  use 
any  illustration,  or  point  any  moral  lesson 
which  by  any  possibility  could  appeal  to 
these  children.  There  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  this  church  some  mission  chapel, 
but  I  do  not  think  so.  If  so,  it  was  not  in 
evidence.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of 
one.  The  attitude  of  the  churches  in  New 
York  City  was  then  much  what  the  attitude 
of  the  village  church  is  to-day :  its  duty  was 
to  care  for  the  individuals  and  the  families  in 
its  own  congregation.  For  these  attendants 
there  were  plenty  of  services — not  to  say 
a  surplus;  but  going  out  into  the  world 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  was 
left  to  be  done  by  the  missionary  societies, 
which  were  supported  by  the  churches  with 
more  or  less  liberality.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
in  Brooklyn,  and  some  time  later  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rainsford  in  New  York,  were  pioneers  in 
church  missionary  work.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  there  was  no  social  settlement  work 
and  no  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion ;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
was  just  coming  into  existence. 

In  this  city  I  lived  with  my  two  older  brothers, 
Benjamin  Vaughan  and  Austin,  during  my  col- 
lege days,  from  1849  to  1853  inclusive,  and  for 
sue  years  thereafter.  My  father  had  no  home. 
He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Woodbury  in 
1853,  but  they  never  kept  house ;  traveled 
much ;  and  boarded  when  in  this  country.  If 
there  had  been  a  room  available  in  my  Uncle 
John's  home,  which  I  doubt,  a  boarding- 
school  for  girls  would  have  been  no  place  for 
a  college  boy  of  fourteen.  Petted  and  spoiled 
by  girls,  I  should  have  been  subjected 
to  the  temptation  to  vanity  and  intellectual 
idleness,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
temptations  of  an  independent  life  under 
the  guardianship  of  two  older  brothers 
in  the  dty.  And  before  I  graduated,  my 
father  and  Uncle  John  had  discontinued  the 
school,  given  up  the  profession  of  teaching 
altogether,  and  betaken  themselves  to  author- 
ship, to  which  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
was  given.  This  was  not  because  of  any 
lack  of  success.  The  school  was,  both  from 
an  educational  and  a  financial  point  of  view, 
successful  to  the  end.  But  my  father  and 
my  Unde  John  had  become  increasingly 
interested  in  authorship,  and  found  the  two 
vocations  of  author  and  teacher  inconsistent. 
My  Uncle  John    removed    to   Brunswick, 


Maine,  his  birthplace,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  Bowdoin  College  Librar}%  and 
where  he  completed  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,"  which  gave  to  the  drculation  of 
"  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  " — then 
really  "  new  " — a  great  impetus,  and  to  the 
author  simultaneously  a  deluge  of  criticism 
and  a  great  popular  reputation. 

There  were  no  such  bachelor  apartments 
in  New  York  City  in  1850  as  now  encourage 
bachelordom  and  discourage  marriage.  There 
were  few  clubs.  We  three  brothers  generally 
lived  in  hired  rooms  and  took  our  meals  at 
restaurants.  Once  we  had  for  a  time  break- 
fast in  our  own  rooms,  but  that  was  expen- 
sively luxurious.  Once  we  tried  to  economize 
by  boarding  in  Brooklyn.  Going  home  one 
late  afternoon,  I  found  a  sheriff  in  charge,  the 
landlady  having  failed  and  her  property  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  execution.  We  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  sheriff  to  let  us 
take  our  property,  which  consisted  of  cloth- 
ing and  some  books.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
my  brother  Vaughan  had  at  that  time  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  law  helped  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  the  sheriff.  We  camped  out  that  night  in 
my  brother's  office.  I  slept,  I  remember,  on 
the  floor,  with  a  Webster's  Dictionary  for  a 
pillow.  That  was  our  last  attempt  at  board- 
ing. After  my  brother  Vaughan  graduated 
and  went  to  Harvard  Law  School  and  before 
he  came  back  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
my  brother  Austin  and  I  occupied  together 
a  room  so  small  that  when  our  turn-up  bed- 
stead was  opened  out  on  the  floor  the 
entrance  to  the  room  was  completely  blocked. 
One  night  about  Christmas,  my  brother 
Vaughan  arriving  unexpectedly  late  at  night, 
we  had  to  make  up  the  bed  in  order  to  let 
him  in. 

My  finances  were  under  the  charge  of  my 
second  brother,  Austin.  Our  allowances 
were  paid  to  us  monthly.  Delmonico  had 
one  restaurant  downtown  in  Beaver  Street, 
and  another  on  the  comer  of  Chambers 
Street  and  Broadway.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  when  we  were  rich,  we  used  to 
go  to  Delmonko's ;  a  littie  later,  gs  the 
purse  grew  lighter,  to  *'  Gosling's,"  a  Broad- 
way restaurant,  or  to  one  o(  the  still  .cheaper 
restaurants  on  one  of  the  side  streets ;  and 
finally  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  of  the 
month  we  were  likely  to  take  our  meals  at 
"  Sweeney's,"  on  Chatham  Street,  where  we 
got,  if  I  recollect  aright,  a  plate  of  wheat 
cakes  for  sixpence  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for 
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threepence.  In  those  days  the  common 
currency  in  New  York  was  shillings  and 
pence,  not  dimes  and  nickels.  The  restau- 
rant was  a  long  hall,  with  a  counter  at  the 
rear,  behind  which  was  the  kitchen.  The 
waiter  took  the  orders  of  three  or  four  cus- 
tomers at  once,  then,  as  he  walked  back  be- 
tween the  tables  to  the  kitchen,  shouted  out 
the  orders,  so  that  the  provisions  might  be 
ready  for  him  and  the  customers  not  kept 
waiting — a  custom  which  gave  rise  to  a  comic 
song  describing  how  a  bashful  and  impe- 
cunious youth  ordered  "  one  fish-ball  and  a 
littie  bread  and  butter,  if  you  please,"  and 
with  dismay  heard 

"  The  waiter  roar  it  through  the  hall. 
We  don*t  give  bread  with  one  fish-ball." 

The  rolls,  in  the  language  of  our  homes  called 
biscuits,  were  baked  in  a  pan ;  if  one  wished 
a  crusty  roll  he  called  for  a  roll  outside,  if 
one  without  crust  he  called  for  a  roll  inside ; 
and  rolls  and  Indian  cakes  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  were  a  favorite  order  for  breakfast  if 
one  were  economically  inclined ;  which  gave 
rise  to  the  story,  whether  my  brother's  inven- 
tion or  an  incident  founded  on  fact  I  do  not 
know,  of  the  waiter  who  roared  out  the 
order,  "  Two  Indians  done  brown  and  a  roll 
inside." 

Well,  it  was  a  happy  time,  and  what  would 
now  seem  to  me  discomforts  rather  added  to 
the  fun.  But  it  now  all  seems  to  me  remote 
and  unreal.  I  cannot  think  that  I  was  that 
boy  and  that  New  York  City  was  that  city. 
As  I  attempt  to  recall  it  out  of  the  misty 
past,  with  grave  doubts  how  much  of  my 
recollection  is  memory  and  how  much  imag- 
ination, it  seems  less  real  to  me  than  the 
boyhood  of  David  Copperfield.  It  was  a  life 
of  almost  absolute  freedom,  perhaps  of  free- 
dom too  absolute.  And  yet  we  lived  clean 
and  morally  wholesome  lives.  I  cannot  recall 
that  even  the  supposedly  awful  temptations 
of  a  city  life  were  temptations  to  us.  Our 
companions  were  clean  companions,  our 
recreations  were  clean  recreations,  the  plays 
we  went  to  were  clean  plays.     Perhaps  this 


was  due  to  our  inheritance ;  probably  for  me 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  guardianship  of  my 
older  brothers.  I  am  sure  for  all  of  us  the 
always  ready  welcome  to  the  home  life  of 
the  Abbott  School  was  a  g^eat  protection. 
Thither  we  went  with  the  freedom  of 
brothers.  And  as  we  were  only  three  boys 
and  there  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  girls  and 
we  were  without  competitors,  we  were  general 
favorites.  For  Sunday  evenings  my  Uncle 
John,  who  conducted  the  boarding  depart- 
ment of  the  Abbott  School,  in  Lafayette 
Place,  established  a  service  of  song,  bor- 
rowed from  my  grandfather's  custom,  and  in 
this  family  song  service  we  often,  perhaps 
habitually,  had  a  part.  We  joined  in  the 
family  festivities  of  Christmas  Eve.  Among 
my  valued  memorabilia  is  a  prayer-book 
which  six  Episcopalian  girls  gave  to  me; 
at  that  time  I  was  quite  regularly  attend- 
ing an  Episcopal  church. 

We  were  not  therefore  homeless  boys,  and 
I  was  not  motherless.  I  had  three  mothers. 
In  the  school  at  Norwich  my  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
who  is  still  living,*  the  only  one  of  that  gen- 
eration, had  been  a  mother  to  me ;  in  New 
York  my  Aunt  Jane,  my  Uncle  John's  wife, 
was  a  mother  to  me ;  in  Farmington,  Maine, 
where  I  went  for  my  vacations,  my  Aunt 
Clara  was  a  mother  to  me.  Perhaps  some- 
thing in  an  apparently  feeble  physique,  per- 
haps something  in  a  naturally  dependent  and 
clinging  nature,  especially  commended  me  to 
their  affectionate  care.  Certainly  I  can  never 
repay,  even  in  gratitude,  much  less  in  any 
other  coin  than  that  of  love,  the  debt  I  owe 
to  them.  And  all  the  time,  most  sacred  of 
all,  was  the  faith  that  my  mother  knew  and 
cared ;  that  every  defeat  I  suffered  was  a 
sorrow  to  her,  and  every  victory  I  won  added 
to  her  joy.  Yes,  I  had  four  mothers — three 
on  earth  and  one  in  heaven.  And  they  all 
cared  for  me.  And  to  their  influence  I  per- 
haps most  of  all  owe  the  fact  that  those  four 
years  of  college  life  were  years  of  compara- 
tive innocence. 


*  She  has  died  since  this  chapter  was  written. 


///  the  next  chapter  Dr.  Abbott  will  describe  his  college  life 
and  the  educative  influences  ivhich  accompanied  it 
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THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  CAMERA 


BY  LEWIS  EDWIN  THEISS 


PHOTOGRAPHS  are  like  figures :  they 
never  lie.  Moreover,  they  give  us  in 
one  quick,  comprehensive  glance  an 
accurate  idea  of  a  situation  that  columns  of 
words  cannot  convey,  thus  adding  accuracy 
to  the  saving  of  time.  Hence  in  this  busy 
modem  world  of  news  gathering  and  news 
reading,  the  picture's  the  thing.  So  our  most 
progressive  journals  have  supplemented  the 
linotype  with  the  half-tone. 

The  universe  is  the  realm  of  the  photogra- 
pher. From  him  there  is  hidden  nothing  in 
the  earth  itself,  nor  in  the  heavens  above  the 
earth,  nor  in  the  waters  that  cover  the  earth. 
And  so  readers  of  The  Outlook  have  been 
privileged  in  recent  months  to  behold  at  a 
glance  counterfeit  presentments  of  objects  as 
far  removed  from  one  another  as  the  poles 
themselves — Storm  King  Mountain  and  the 
I^s  Angeles  Aqueduct,  a  Pasteur  inocula- 
tion and  the  followers  of  Carranza,  the  United 
States  border  patrol  and  the  dismantled 
colliery  at  Cardiff. 

Such  pictures,  like  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
we  are  prone  to  accept  as  daily  common- 
places, forgetting  or  not  knowing  that  behind 
every  picture  lies  a  story  often  more  interest- 
ing than  the  picture  itself.  In  our  pleasure 
at  the  finished  negative  we  have  forgotten 
the  men  behind  the  camera. 

An  interesting  chap  is  this  knight  of  the 
kodak.  He  has  nerves  of  steel.  He  is 
composed  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fine  gold 
of  courage  alloyed  with  ten  per  cent  of 
the  brass  of  audacity.  Like  the  reporter, 
the  camera  man  must  know  news.  Also  he 
must  know  how  to  get  it.  He  must  be  at 
the  right  spot  at  the  right  time.  Time  and 
tide,  volcano  eruptions  and  bayonet  charges, 
wait  for  no  man.  Perhaps  the  photographer 
has  gone  ten  thousand  miles  to  secure  a 
picture  ;  but,  unless  he  is  prepared  when  the 
critical  moment  comes,  he  misses  the  picture. 
And  thereby  hangs  this  tale.  For  the  man 
behind  the  camera  must  possess  qualities 
like  those  of  the  man  who  carried  the  mes- 
sage to  Garcia.  He  must  often  do  the 
impossible. 

He  must  be  a  linguist,  for  he  often  trav- 
erses strange  lands.  Traveling  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  outfit,  he  must  know  how 
to  handle  men.  Penetrating  often  where  he 
is  not  wanted,  he  must  be  a  diplomat  and  he 


must  know  how  to  make  \nmseU  persona 
grata.  Otherwise  his  skill  and  bravery  are 
in  vain.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  War  a 
famous  American  photographer,  making  his 
way  to  the  firing  line,  was  halted  by  a  minor 
Japanese  official.  His  credentials  availed  him 
nothing.  "  Tell  General  Nogi,"  said  the 
photographer.  The'  official  did  so.  "  If  it 
is  the  American  artist,"  the  commander-in- 
chief  sent  back  word,  "  let  him  go  anywhere 
he  wants  to  go."  That  photographer  had 
seen  to  it  that  he  was  "  solid,"  as  we  say, 
with  the  g^eat  Japanese  commander. 

Like  the  soldiers  of  the  centurion,  a  news 
photographer  must  go  when  he  is  sent  and 
come  when  he  is  bidden.  One  morning  a 
young  New  York  news  photographer  kissed 
his  newly  made  wife  good-by,  mentioned  the 
hour  of  his  return  that  evening — and  came 
back  seven  weeks  later.  He  had  been  sent 
to  Florida  without  time  even  to  get  a  change 
of  clothing.  Mr.  Horace  Ashton,  another 
New  York  news  photographer,  coming  into 
his  office  one  morning,  was  greeted  with  this 
inquiry :  "  Got  any  engagement  for  this 
afternoon  or  evening  ?"  Upon  replying  in 
the  negative,  he  was  told  by  his  employer : 
"  Then  I  want  you  to  take  a  little  trip  for 
me."  In  two  hours  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Japan.  He  came  back  seven  months  later. 
So  the  camera  man  goes  even  to  the  earth's 
uttermost  confines.  Hardly  is  there  a  place 
on  earth  where  he  has  not  penetrated.  Of 
a  truth  he  knows  that  there  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  by 
the  average  inhabitant.  He  has  seen  them ; 
for  the  news  photographer  is  the  nearest 
earthly  approach  to  the  all-seeing  eye.  What 
he  sees  himself  he  endeavors  to  bring  back 
for  the  rest  of  us  on  his  little  glass  plates. 

To  do  this  his  equipment  must  be  large. 
The  newspaper  photographer  who  never 
gets  far  from  his  office  needs  only  his  camera 
and  a  few  extra  plates.  But  the  traveling 
commercial  photographer,  who  gathers  for 
us  likenesses  of  foreign  parts  and  strange 
events,  must  have  an  outfit  like  an  explorer's. 
If  he  is  going  to  the  far  North,  he  must  have 
the  dog-train  equipment  of  a  Pole-hunter. 
Camels  will  carry  him  in  Asia  and  elephants 
in  India.  In  Africa  he  must  depend  upon  a 
caravan  of  native  porters ;  for  the  camera 
men   must    carry  not   merely  cameras  and 
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chemicals,  but  films,  and  food,  and  arms,  and 
tents  to  live  in.  As  for  his  picture  machines, 
tliey  are  no  pocket  kodaks,  but  enormous 
cameras  as  big'  and  heavy  as  so  many  hods 
of  bricks  ;  for  when  he  goes  half-way  round 
the  world  to  get  a  picture,  the  camera  man 
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All  this  costs  money — which  is  so  much 
more  reason  why  the  picture  should  be  suc- 
cessful. A  photographic  journey  through 
Africa,  for  instance,  may  cost  as  much  as 
$10,000.  The  photographer  who  heads 
such  a  costly  expedition  to  bring  back  to 
to  us  thrilling  pictures  of  the  unfamiliar  can- 
not afford  to  have  "  nerves,''  like  the  pho- 
ti^rapher  who  went  to  Madrid  to  take  pic- 
tures at  King  Alfonso's  wedding.  This 
photographer  had  bis  camera  focused  upon 
the  royal  equipage  at  the  very  instant  that 
an  Anarchist  hurled  a  bomb  at  the  Spanish 
monarch.  There,  on  the  photc^rapher's 
ground  glass,  was  a  picture  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  taken — ^the  blowing  up  of 
royalty.  But  the  photographer  was  so  much 
startled  by  the  explosion  that  he  forgot  to 
snap  his  shutter.    In  striking  contrast  to  this 


of  forget  fulness  was  the  self-posses- 
sion shown  by  the  New  York  newspaper 
photographer  who  took  a  picture  of  the  late 
Mayor  Gaynor  while  the  latter  was  reeling 
from  the  impact  of  a  pistol  bullet  fired  at 
him  by  a  would-be  assassin  as  he  was  about 
to  go  abroad  for  a  vacation.  Then  quickly 
and  calmly  reversing  his  plate-holder,  this 
same  photographer  was  able  to  get  a  picture 
of  Street  Commissioner  Edwards  as  the  latter 
was  struggling  with  the  would-be  assassin. 

With  the  news  photographer  such  a  dis- 
play of  self-possession  is  ordinary  rather 
than  unusual.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  H. 
G.  Ponting  climbed  the  Japanese  mountain 
.\sama-Yama  to  get  a  picture  of  its  crater. 
While  his  helper  stood  waiting  with  a  secoifd 
camera  Mr.  Ponting  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  the  volcano's  mouth.  He  was  in  the  very 
act  of  taking  a  picture  when  an  eruption 
occurred.  The  assistant  was  as  quick  as  the 
volcano.  He  snapped  Mr.  Ponting  before 
the  latter  could  even  turn  around.  Then 
the  two  ran  for  their  lives. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Wille,  who  in  1901  trav- 
ersed much  the  same  territory  in  Africa  that 
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Colonel  Roosevelt  did  in  1909,  was  suddenly 
beset  by  three  lions,  that  rushed  at  him  from  a 
near-by  thicket.  To  shoot  them  was  impossible. 
The  only  accessible  shelter  was  a  tree  close 
by,  spreading  over  a  rock.  Mr.  Wille  scram- 
bled up  the  rock  and  leaped  for  the  lowest 
limb.  The  foremost  lion  was  only  inches 
behind.  In  his  jump  Mr.  Wille  lost  his  gun, 
but  he  gave  no  thought  to  that.  He  instantly 
unstrapped  his  camera  from  his  back  and 
calmly  took  pictures  of  his  captors  prowling 
below  the  tree  until  his  plates  were  exhausted. 
Mr.  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  on  one  occasion 
crept  to  within  thirty  yards  of  a  sleeping  rhi- 
noceros, when  the  beast  suddenly  jumped  up 
and  made  for  him  at  express-train  speed. 
Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Dugmore  waited  until 
the  animal  was  within  fifteen  yards  of  him  and 
then  snapped  his  shutter.  His  photograph 
of  the  charging  rhinoceros  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pictures  in  existence. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  such  self-pos- 
session in  moments  of  passing  danger  is  the 
cool,  calculating  courage  of  the  photographer 
who  deliberately  risks  his  life  to  obtain  a  pic- 
ture. When  the  American  army  first  pene- 
trated the  Philippines,  the  photographers 
went  with  them.  These  photographers  car- 
ried muskets  as  well  as  cameras  and  they 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  soldiers.  Their 
pictures  they  took  between  shots.  There  is 
in  existence  a  photograph  of  one  of  these 
intrepid  camera  men  grinding  away  at  a  mov- 
ing-picture outfit  in  the  very  thick  of  the 
battle.  There  was  no  fake  about  this  like- 
ness. A  fellow-photographer,  making  his 
way  over  the  battlefield,  came  upon  his  col- 
league with  the  moving-picture  camera  and 
snapped  him. 

During  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  there  was 
one  point  in  the  Japanese  line  where  the 
Russian  shells  were  falling  like  hail.  **  The 
folks  at  home  would  like  to  see  what  this 
looks  like,"  said  an  American  photographer. 
The  Japanese  begged  him  to  take  a  picture 
from  a  protected  position  and  paint  the 
smoke  and  flying  shells  on  his  negative.  "  I 
couldn't  do  that,"  said  the  photographer. 
*'  It  wouldn't  be  real,  and  the  folks  at  home 
want  the  facts."  So  he  advanced  as  far  as  a 
human  being  could  advance  and  live,  and  set 
up  his  camera.  The  concussion  of  the  next 
shell  knocked  him  thirty  feet,  unconscious. 
His  camera  was  wrecked,  but  Providence 
saw  to  it  that  the  plate  was  unbroken.  In  all 
the  world  there  is  probably  no  duplicate  of 
^his  wonderful  picture  of  an  exploding  shell. 


Probably  no  war  photographer  ever  had  a 
more  terrible  experience  than  fhat  which  befell 
Mr.  Wille.  He  accompanied  the  Boer  armies 
during  their  war  with  England,  as  representa- 
tive of  a  Dutch  newspaper.  The  thrilling 
pictures  were  to  be  had  at  the  front  of  the 
batde  line  ;  so,  to  get  into  closer  touch  with 
events,  Mr.  Wille  fought  as  a  Boer  soldier. 
Six  of  his*  front  teeth  were  knocked  out — 
one  by  a  bayonet  thrust,  another  by  a  blow 
from  a  musket  butt,  and  the  others  when,  in 
charging  on  horseback,  he  was  thrown  head- 
long on  his  face.  On  four  occasions  he  was 
shot  Once  he  lay  unconscious  on  a  battle- 
field for  sixteen  hours.  For  fourteen  weeks 
he  was  carried  about  in  a  Boer  ambulance. 
He  lost  eighty-two  pounds  in  weight.  But 
all  the  time,  when  possible,  he  was  taking  or 
developing  photographs. 

Of  late  years  the  camera  men,  sighing,  like 
Alexander,  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  beasts  of  the 
jungle.  Many  of  these  photographs  could  a 
tale  unfold.  Mr.  Dugmore  was  one  of  the 
earlier  of  these  wild-animal  photographers. 
His  exploit  with  the  charging  rhinoceros  was 
by  no  means  his  most  thrilling  one.  Many 
of  his  photographs  were  taken  by  flashlight 
at  night.  He  would  fasten  a  goat  or  a  sheep 
to  a  stake,  set  up  his  cameras  and  focus  them 
on  the  bait,  and  build  near  by  a  circular  boma 
of  thorns  within  which  to  await  the  arrival 
of  his  subject.  His  flashlight  and  his  shutter 
were  operated  simultaneously  by  electricity, 
Mr.  Dugmore  pressing  the  button  from 
within  his  boma.  But  sometimes  the  lions 
that  he  was  after  were  late  in  arriving ;  and 
then  his  powder,  dampened  by  the  heavy 
dew,  failed  to  explode.  On  such  occasions 
there  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Dugmore  to  do 
but  leave  the  protection  of  his  boma  and 
insert  a  fresh  charge  of  powder  in  his  flash- 
pan.  These  moments  when  he  stood  practi- 
cally helpless  in  the  dark,  sometimes  with 
three  lions  prowling  close  by,  Mr.  Dugmore 
declares,  were  the  most  terrifying  experiences 
he  ever  had. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Schillings,  the  German  scientist, 
is  another  celebrated  animal  photographer. 
Mr.  Schillings  was  once  charged  by  a  herd  of 
twenty-five  elephants.  He  managed  to  kill 
the  leading  bull,  and  so  turned  the  herd.  Had 
they  continued  their  charge,  nothing  could 
have  saved  him.  On  another  occasion  Mr. 
Schillings  was  swamped  in  an  African  river, 
close  to  a  pool  frequented  by  alligators.  Mr. 
Schillings 's  comrades  on  the  bank  at  once 
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opened  fire  on  the  alligators,  while  others 
formed  a  human  chain  and  drew  him  ashore. 
On  still  another  occasion  two  rhinoceroses 
scented  Mr.  Schillings  while  he  was  taking 
tfieir  picture.  They  charged  together.  Mr. 
Schillings  grabbed  a  gun  and  dropped  both 
rhinos,  but  they  were  up  again  and  after  him 
with  astonishing  agility.  He  dodged  behind 
a  thorn-bush,  but  one  animal  went  each  way. 
The  photc^rapher  was  caught  between  them. 
Just  as  they  were  on  him  they  collapsed. 

But  not  all  the  dangers  of  photography 
come  to  those  who  picture  wars  and  wild 
animals.  There  be  perils  as  well  for  those 
photographers  who  go  down  to  the  sea  hi 
ships.  Mr.  Enrique  Muller,  Jr.,in  this  country 
and  Mr,  Henry  Symonds  in  England  devote 
their  entire  time  to  marine  photography. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Muller's  most  remarkable  picture 
is  that  of  the  United  States  batde-ship  Michi- 
gan taken  head  on  while  the  battle-ship  was 
steaming  at  twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  Mr. 
Muller  maintains  that  photographing  a  speed- 
ing battle-ship  head  on  is  fully  as  dangerous 
as  taking  a  snapshot  at  a  charging  rhinoceros. 

From  what  befell  Mr.  MuHcr  one  would 
judge  that  this  is  so.  Mr.  Muller  took  his 
phott^raph  of  the  Michigan  from  a  small 
motor  boat.  He  ordered  the  engineer  to 
keep  the  motor  boat  in  the  path  of  the  great 
battle-ship  until  the  last  possible  second.  Just 
ashe  was  aboutto  snap  his  shutter  Mr,  Muller 
discovered  that  the  vibration  from  the  motor 


would  probably  spoil  his  picture.  He  took  a 
chance  and  ordered  the  engine  stopped.  As 
he  snapped  his  shutter  he  yelled  for  full 
speed  ahead,  but  the  engine  merely  sputtered 
and  went  dead. 

In  that  moment  while  he  was  waiting  for 
death  Mr.  Muller's  one  idea  was  to  get  still 
another  snap  at  the  battle-ship.  That  last 
snap  took  the  picture  in  question.  When 
the  speeding  dreadnought  was  but  thirty 
yards  away  the  little  motor  came  to  life.  The 
motor  boat  shot  from  under  the  bow  of  the 
Michigan,  but  the  huge  bow  wave  over- 
whelmed the  craft,  and  Mr,  Muller  and  his 
engineer  found  themselves  fighting  for  life 
fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They 
were  rescued,  and  the  exposed  plate,  though 
wet  with  sea  water,  was  saved  by  prompt 
chemical  treatment. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  times  that  Mr, 
Muller  has  taken  a  picture  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Symonds  has  had  an  even  more 
thrilling  life  as  a  marine  photographer.  Dur- 
ing an  international  yacht  race  he  once  tried 
to  get  a  head-on  picture  of  the  Valkyrie. 
The  big  yacht  completely  shut  off  the  wind 
from  his  little  twenty-foot  sloop,  and  there  he 
was  becalmed  under  the  very  prow  of  the  on- 
rushing  racer.  He  was  capsized  and  barely 
escaped  with  his  life.  On  a  second  occasion 
his  boat  was  crushed  by  the  impact  of  adiver 
whose  armor  had  been  pumped  too  full  of 
air  by  an  inexperienced  helper,  and  who  shot 
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upward  through  the  water  with  the  force  of 
a  torpedo.  Once  a  dummy  torpedo  sent  Mr. 
Symonds's  boat  to  the  bottom  during  some 
naval  maneuvers.  On  one  occasion  this 
daring  photographer  was  caught  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  in  a  sunken  submarine.  Once 
he  was  nearly  thrown  from  the  fighting  top 
of  a  war-ship  by  a  sudden  lurch  of  that  vessel. 
A  barge  on  which  he  was  working  was  sheared 
in  half  by  a  speeding  torpedo-boat. 

But  Mr.  Symonds's  narrowest  escape  from 
death  was  when,  in  his  capacity  of  official 
British  naval  photographer,  he  was  caught 
between  two  advancing  lines  of  torpedo-boats 
that  he  was  trying  to  photograph.  These 
vessels,  rushing  together  like  lines  of  cavalry 
charging  each  other,  were  traveling  at  terrific 
speed,  and  throwing  up  such  mountains  of 
water  at  their  bows  that  the  steersmen  could 
see  nothing  of  Mr.  Symonds's  low-lying  craft. 
He  managed  to  escape  being  run  down,  but 
was  swamped  in  a  terrible  sea,  and  rescued 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  work  of  bringing  us  likenesses  of 
the  hidden  things  of  the  earth,  none  is  so 
famous  as  Mr.  James  Ricalton,  of  Maple- 
wood,  New  Jersey.  Originally  he  was  a  school- 
teacher. Because  of  Mr.  Ricalton's  scien- 
tific knowledge,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
sent  him  to  India  to  find  a  certain  kind 
of  fiber  to  use  in  making  electric  lights. 
Mr.  Ricalton  found  the  fiber ;  also  he  found 
his  life-work.  He  took  some  wonderful  pho- 
tographs. He  has  been  taking  them  ever 
since — and  that  was  many  years  ago.  Though 
well  in  the  sixties,  nothing  daunts  him.  He 
followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt across  the  continent  of  Africa,  walking 
more  than  1,500  miles,  and  taking  hundreds 
of  photographs.  In  ten  years  he  took  100,000 
photographs.  Once  he  made  a  photographic 
journey  of  24,000  miles.  All  told,  he  has 
traveled  more  than  half  a  millioa  miles. 

He  has  not  been  to  the  North  Pole  nor  to 
the  South  Pole.  There  is  harclly  another 
place  in  the  world  that  he  has  not  visited  and 
photographed.  He  has  photographed  the 
Indian  Durbar,  the  pilgrims  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  in  places  where  no 
other  man  had  dared  to  go.  Wild  animals  by  the 
thousand  he  has  photographed  in  their  lairs. 
He  took  pictures  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in 
China.  It  was  he  who  took  that  marvelous 
photograph  of  an  exploding  shell  at  Port 
Arthur;  and  when  he  sent  it  home,  he 
apologized  because  it  wasn't  better.     He  it 


was  of  whom  General  Nogi  said,  "  Let  him 
go  anywhere  he  wants  to  go."  And  when 
the  war  was  over,  this  intrepid  old  gentleman 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Mikado  him- 
self. The  Japanese  placed  a  proper  valua- 
tion upon  the  wonderful  services  of  this  pre- 
mier photographer. 

Not  all  the  difficulties  of  securing  pictures 
are  physical.  Persons  must  be  photographed, 
and  many  persons  object  strenuously  to  hav- 
ing their  likenesses  taken.  The  late  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  was  wont  to  break  his  cane 
over  the  back  of  any  offending  news  photog- 
rapher who  came  within  reach.  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  is  another  person  who  objects 
to  being  photographed.  But  Mr.  Ashton  one 
time  got  sixteen  excellent  likenesses  of  the 
oil  king  by  spending  a  fortnight  at  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's hotel  in  the  South  and  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  millionaire  on  the  golf  links. 
In  an  unguarded  moment  Mr.  Rockefeller 
consented  to  have  Mr.  Ashton  take  a  snap- 
shot of  him.  What  must  have  been  his 
amazement  when  the  latter  brought  forth 
from  a  near-by  thicket,  not  the  little  pocket 
kodak  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  probably  ex- 
pected, but  an  enormous  camera  1 

Pictures,  we  said,  never  lie.  That  is  true  ; 
but  they  can  be  made  to  lie.  And  in  this 
connection  one  is  reminded  of  the  way  in 
which  a  news  photographer  secured  that  won- 
derful likeness  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  Presi- 
dent, taking  a  hurdle  on  horseback.  This 
photographer  obtained  an  excellent  likeness 
of  an  equestrian  hurdling  and  skillfully  fitted 
to  it  a  head  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  VVhen  he 
learned  how  the  picture  had  been  made,  the 
President  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published. 
But  he  did  consent  to  jump  for  a  genuine 
photograph,  and  the  resulting  likeness  was 
the  well-known  picture. 

As  it  was  with  that  photograph,  so  it  is 
with  hundreds  of  other  pictures  of  men 
and  events  that  come  to  us  in  our  daily  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  We  glance  at  them 
casually  and  throw  them  aside,  little  real- 
izing that  the  story  of  many  a  photograph 
is  far  more  interesting  than  the  photo- 
graph itself.  Behind  it  may  lie  weeks  of  toil 
and  privation,  hairbreadth  escapes,  or  deeds 
of  real  heroism.  By  the  man  who  took  the 
pictures  these  are  unregarded.  They  are 
commonplaces.  They  are  all  in  the  day's 
work.  With  him,  too,  the  picture's  the  thing, 
and  the  only  thing.  His  heart  is  in  his  art, 
and  to  him  a  rare  negative  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  rubies  or  fine  gold 
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IN  THE   SERIES  ON  SOUTH   AMERICA 


Too  few  people  in  the  United  States  have  any  conception  of  Latin- Amefican  civili- 
sation ;  few  realize,  in  particular^  how  highly  deifcloped  is  the  urban  life  of  the 
larger  republics  of  South  America y  and  still  feiver  know  that  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cities  in  the  world  is  the  capital  of  Uruguay,  Of  this  city  ive  have  received  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  photographs,  which  are  a  revelation  to  any  one  who  has 
not  visited  South  America,  We  regret  thai  zve  can  reproduce  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  these  pictures.  In  selecting  these,  the  problem  has  been  what  to  omit, 
and  hoiv  to  represent  fairly  the  environs,  the  streets,  the  residences,  and  the  stately 
and  luxuriant  parks  of  Montevideo,  The  pictures  that  are  reproduced  here  are, 
however,  sufficient  to  shoiv  hoiv  much  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  might 
learn  from  the  Uruguayan  capital, —  The  Editors. 


ON  the  afternoon  of  November  3  we 
crossed  the  boundary  line  from  Brazil 
into  Uruguay,  and  were  at  once  re- 
ceived by  representatives  of  the  Uruguayan 
Government.  There  was  little  change  in  the 
character  of  the  territory.  The  Uruguayan 
**  camp  " — as  the  open  land  is  called — is  a 
rich,  fertile  country  of  rolling  prairie,  well 
watered,  with  here  and  there  ranges  of 
hills.  From  the  windows  of  the  railway  train 
we  saw  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  many  of 
the  cattle  evidently  Herefords  or  Durhams. 
The  picturesque  mounted  herdsmen,  the 
gauchos,  were  also  always  in  evidence ;  splen- 
did horsemen,  at  utter  ease  no  matter  what 
their  horses  might  do.  Most  of  them  wore 
curious  baggy  trousers,  loose  shirts,  serapes, 
and  broad  hats,  but  now  and  then  we  came 
across  individuals  with  ordinary  trousers 
thrust  into  top  boots,  such  as  one  would  see 
in  our  own  Western  country. 

There  is  very  little  wild  land  left  in  Uru- 
guay, but  much  the  largest  proportion  of  all 
the  land  is  still  exclusively  pastural.  There 
has  been,  however,  a  great  growth  not  only 
of  the  cities  but  of  agriculture,  and  the  gaucho 
is  no  longer  the  all-important  character  he 
once  was.  This  undoubtedly  tends  for  sta- 
bility in  government,  because  the  many 
excellent  traits  of  the  gaucho  did  not  include 
understanding  of  the  need  of  orderly  demo- 
cratic self-government  as  our  people  under- 
stand it.  1  am  very  thankful,  however,  that 
the  gaucho  still  remains,  and  I  hope  that  he 
always  will  remain,  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  life  of  Uruguay.  He  is  a  strikingly  pictur- 
esque and  distinctively  national  feature.    Not 


only  did  we  continually  see  these  herdsmen, 
but  again  and  again  we  passed  numbers  of  the 
big  two-wheeled  carts  in  which  they  transport 
their  families  and  household  effects  as  well 
as  the  products  of  the  great  ranches.  At 
nightfall  we  saw  the  fires  glimmer  from  the 
camping  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
these  carts  were  drawn  up.  We  also  passed 
the  little  mud-walled,  thatch-roofed  houses  in 
which  the  families  of  the  gauchos  lived.  As 
one  of  the  Uruguayan  public  men  laughingly 
expressed  it  to  us,  they  did  not  differ  very 
much  except  in  size  from  the  curious  houses 
of  the  ovenbirds  which  we  saw  occupying 
the  flat-topped  part  of  about  every  third  tele- 
graph pole  beside  the  railway. 

1  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  these 
very  interesting  and  attractive  little  birds 
which  thus  habitually  build  their  dispropor- 
tionately large-domed  houses  so  confidingly 
near  the  railway.  The  entrance  is  away 
from  the  cars ;  but  this  is  the  only  symptom 
that  they  pay  any  heed  to  the  railway  at  all ; 
and  the  telegraph  poles  they  evidently  regard 
merely  as  conveniences  for  nest-building,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  provided  with  a  flat  top. 

Next  morning  we  were  in  Montevideo,  the 
capital  of  Uruguay,  a  beautiful  city  of  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Like  Australia  and  the  United  States,  and  of 
course  like  Europe,  South  America  shows 
the  modern  tendency — by  no  means  a  healthy 
tendency — to  see  great  cities  grow  relatively 
faster  than  the  country  districts.  This  is  as 
true  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  as  of 
Seattle  and  Portland,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

Montevideo   has  a  character  of  its  own, 
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and  great  charm,  for,  though  it  has  grown 

with  much  rapidity,  it  has  not  shown  the 
almost  abnormal  growth  of  cities  like  Buenos 
Aires  and  Chicago,  In  consequence,  although 
a  great  commercial  city,  a  railway  and  steam- 
ship center,  with  a  huge  export  trade  of  wool 
^nd  frozen  beef,  it  yet  keeps  an  attractive 
Old  World  flavor,  a  sense  of  continuity  with 
its  own  past.  There  are  beautiful  parks, 
wide,  attractive  streets,  and  stately  private 
houses,  with  lovely  gardens.  There  is  a 
public  rose  garden,  where,  as  the  director, 
who  fairly  lives  in  his  flowers,  told  us,  there 
are  twelve  thousand  roses  of  eight  hundred 
different  kinds. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Monte- 
video the  country  is  flat,  excepting  for  one 
prominent  conical  hill  crowned  by  an  ancient 
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French  sounds  a  little  'as  if  it  were  a  non- 
Aryan  tongue  of  the  agglutinative  type  com- 
posed of  word-roots  and  with  neither  tense 
nor  gender ;  but  some  of  the  friends  I  met 
spoke  French  only  a  little  better  than  mine, 
and  ail  of  them  were  courteous,  and  so  I  was 
able  not  only  to  enj<^  myself,  but  to  get  a 
great  deal  of  information. 

The  President  of  Uruguay  is  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional power  and  ability,  and  very  inter- 
esting to  meet.  I  was  also  much  interested 
by  the  judges  and  legislative  and  executive 
officials  whom  I  saw.  In  Uruguay,  as  in 
the  other  South  American  countries  I  visited, 
there  was  very  evident  a  resolute  purpose 
not  only  to  achieve  industrial  success  as  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
have  achieved  it,  but  also  to  achieve  both 
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Spanish  fort,  now  turned  into  a  lighthouse, 
'ihis  is  as  delightful  as  a  castlcKrowned  hill 
by  the  Rhine,  and  we  rode  out  to  it,  and 
from  it  obtained  an  extensive  and  very  beau- 
tiful view,  not  only  of  the  city  itself,  but  of 
the  rich  green  flat  country  round  about. 

As  everywhere  in  South  America,  French 
is  commonly  spoken  by  tlie  men  and  women 
who  take  the  lead  in  political,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial life.  Indeed,  as  I  have  already  said, 
more  French  books  than  native  books  are 
read,  for  France  is  the  cultural  mistress  of 
the  southern  continent.  Unfortunately  I  do 
not  speak  Spanish,  but  I  speak  French  with 
fearlessness,  and  with  a  fluency  marred  by 
occasional  complete  halts,  which  necessitate 
backing  out  and  beginning  all  over  again,  on 
the  basis  of  saying  what  one  can  instead  of 
what  one  wishes  to.     I  am  afraid  that  my 


energy  and  practical  ability  in  the  actual  hand- 
ling of  public  affairs.  There  is  a  complete 
realization  now,  and  for  many  years  past 
there  has  been  a  growing  realization,  that 
government  must  be  tested  by  the  practical 
efficiency  with  which  it  works,  and  that  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  substitute  other 
methods  than  those  of  forcible  revolution  for 
the  settlement  of  political  differences. 

The  South  Americans  are  fully  aware  of 
our  faults,  and,  naturally  enough,  are  a  little 
irritated  by  the  fact  that  our  manners  are  not 
as  good  as  theirs.  But  they  are  intelligently 
desirous  of  assimilating  and  making  their 
own  the  good  qualities  which  they  regard  as 
responsible  for  our  material  success.  One 
of  the  Uruguayan  Ministers,  when  I  told  him 
how  much  I  enjoyed  the  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness of  all  their  people,  laughed  in  responsei 
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and  then,  looking  at  me  seriously,  answered 
that,  while  he  thought  good  manners  im- 
portant, he  thought  energy  and  self-reliance 
and  power  of  working  with  practical  effi- 
ciency for  a  desired  end  even  more  impor- 
tant. I  answered  that  there  was  no  possible 
reason  why  people  should  not  combine  both 
in  matters  international  as  well  as  in  matters 
within  one's  own  nation. 

There  was  one  rather  interesting  incident. 
At  the  lunch,  in  proposing  my  health,  the 
President  alluded  with  emphatic  fervor  to 
what  I  had  done  in  defending  and  interpret- 
ing the  Monroe  Doctrine.     He  said  : 

"  I  •  invite  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  whom  has 
fallen  the  lot  of  presiding  for  seven  years 
over  the  destinies  of  the  glorious  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
being  the  guide  during  that  lapse  of  time  of 
almost  a  hundred  million  inhabitants,  and 
whom  we  greet  as  the  champion  of  every 
just  cause  that  has  called  for  his  support ; 
the  defender  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  of  America ;  the 
stanch  partisan  of  international  justice  and 
of  peace  with  honor;  the  fervent  propa- 
gandist of  force  and  character  placed  at  the 
service  of  public  welfare." 

In  answer  I  said  : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you,  and  through 
you  the  people  of  Uruguay,  for  your  courtesy 
and  generous  hospitality.  I  am  deeply 
touched  by  the  President's  speech,  because 
of  what  he  says  about  me,  and  even  more 
of  what  he  says  about  my  country.  More- 
over, in  this  speech  the  President  has, 
with  laconic  brevity  and  clearness,  set  forth 
the  doctrine  in  which  I  eamestiy  believe. 
I  believe  in  honorable  p>eace;  I  believe 
in  strength  of  character  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  public  good.  I  believe  in  the 
rule  of  right  and  justice  at  home  and  between 
nations ;  I  believe  in  international  justice. 
I  am  accordingly  pleased  with  the  inter- 
pretation placed  by  the  President  on  my  posi- 
tion as  an  upholder  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  doctrine  of  one-sided 
advantage ;  it  is  to  invoke  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  our  commonwealths  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  should  be  invoked  by  all  our 
nations  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  self-respect,  and 
on  a  footing  of  complete  equality  of  both 
right  and  obligation.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
any  country  of  the  New  World  stands  on  a 
sufficiently  high  footing  of  orderly  liberty  and 
achieved  success,  of  self-respecting  strength, 


it  becomes  a  guarantor  of  the  doctrine  on  a 
footing  of  complete  equality.  I  congratulate 
the  countries  of  South  America  that  I  have 
visited  and  am  about  to  visit  that  their  prog- 
ress is  such,  in  justice,  political  stability,  and 
material  prosperity,  as  to  make  them  also  the 
sponsors  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  so  that,  as 
regards  them,  all  that  the  United  States  has  to 
do  is  to  stand  ready  as  one  of  the  great  brother- 
hood of  American  nations  to  join  with  them 
in  upholding  the  doctrine  should  they  at  any 
time  desire,  in  the  interest  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  that  we  should  do  so.  I  drink, 
Mr.  President,  to  your  health,  and  to  the 
health  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay." 

Every  responsible  South  American  public 
man  whom  I  met  dwelt  upon  both  of  two 
facts.'  Each  one  thoroughly  recognized  that 
if  governments  were  weak  and  disorderly  and 
impotent  because  of  chronic  revolutionary 
disturbance  it  was  necessary  to  treat  them 
on  a  wholly  different  footing  from  stable  gov- 
ernments. But  each  insisted,  furthermore, 
that  where  the  government,  as  was  the  case 
with  certain  South  American  states,  had  been 
put  upon  a  stable  footing,  where  the  nation 
had  outgrown  the  period  of  revolutionary 
disturbance  and  was  able  to  enforce  order 
and  justice  at  home,  and  in  self-respecting 
fashion  to  show  that  it  could  make  headway 
against  outsiders,  it  was  entided  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  be  treated  by  the  United  States 
on  a  footing  of  equality  and  mutual  self- 
respect.  I  assured  my  hosts  that  this  was 
emphatically  my  own  view  and  had  always 
been  my  own  view. 

I  usually  added  that  the  history  of  my  own 
country  illustrated  just  the  point  they  made. 
When  there  was  dvil  war,  we  lost  all  power 
of  enforcing  respect  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
we  lost  all  power  of  carrying  weight  in  the 
world  on  any  conceivable  subject.  If  we 
had  split  up  into  two  or  more  wrangling  con- 
federacies, we  should  have  become  negligible 
quantities  in  the  world  at  large,  impotent  to 
secure  justice  for  ourselves  and  powerless  to 
be  of  the  least  benefit  to  others.  We  would 
have  occupied  the  same  position  that  was 
occupied  in  their  worst  days  by  certain  of  the 
Latin- American  republics. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  an  **  outworn  doctrine  "  so  far  as 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  entire  line  of 
approach  to  the  Panama  Canal  is  concerned, 
including  the  insular  and  continental  lands 
by  which  this  line  of  approach  can  be  con- 
trolled.    Stable  and  orderly  native  govern 
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ments,  able  to  enforce  respect  from  abroad 
and  scrupulous  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
others,  if  established  along  this  line  of  ap- 
proach, would  of  course  relieve  us  of  all 
necessity  of  invoking  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  But  at  pres- 
ent, if  the  United  States  did  not  assert  its 
supremacy  along  this  line  of  approach  and 
over  the  Isthmus  itself,  the  result  would 
merely  be  that  some  European  or  Asiatic 
power  would  take  its  place,  and  this  would 
be  damaging  to  every  American  com- 
monwealth. For  ex- 
ample, Colombia,  un- 
less she  is  obsessed  by 
perverse  folly,  will 
benefit  even  more  than 
the  United  States  by 
the  building  of  the  Ca- 
nal, for  it  will  afford 
her  a  means  of  traffic 
and  intercourse  rela- 
tively more  important 
than  is  the  case  with 
the  United  States  it- 
self. When  it  became 
our  imperalive  duty  to 
build  the  Canal,  and 
Colombia  blocked  the 
way,  the  United  States 
Government  exhaust- 
ed every  honorable  ex- 
pedient to  get  Colom- 
bia to  permit  us  to  treat 
heratthehighest  plane 
of  consideration.  The 
action  finally  taken  will 
in  the  long  run  prove 
as  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  Colombia 
as  to  the  people  of 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Canal  would  never  have  been  built  at  all  had 
the  United  States  Government  not  taken 
precisely  the  action  it  did  take.  The  Ameri- 
can statesmen  and  publicists  who  champion 
any  other  view  are  either  guilty  of  criminal 
folly  or  else  are  deliberately  sinning  against 
the  light  in  the  very  meanest  sjririt  of  en- 
deavor to  secure  partisan  advantage  by 
mendacity  about  the  public  record  and  by 
smirching  the  public  honor. 

I  was  much  interested  while  in  South 
America  to  find  that  every  responsible  public 
man  thoroughly  understood  the  need  of  our 
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having  acted  exactly  as  we  did  act  as  regards 
Panama.  They  treated  the  clamor  against 
our  action  by  certain  men  in  our  own  coun- 
try as  indicating  at  the  best  weakness  of 
head,  and  at  the  worst  a  desire  to  secure 
partisan  advantage  at  the  expense  of  public 
morality  and  interest.  As  one  of  the  chief 
officials  in  one  of  the  countries  I  visited  put 
it,  the  case  was  exactly  as  if  he  were  going 
down  a  narrow  street  on  an  important  errand 
and  met  a  man  who  would  not  let  him  pass ; 
in  such  case  he  would  beg  the  man  to  let 
him  pass  ;  he  would 
try  to  get  by  him  on 
one  side,  and  then  on 
the  other  side  ;  but  if 
politeness  proved  of 
no  avail  he  woukl 
finally  thrust  the  man 
out  of  his  way  and 
continue   on    his    er- 

On  the  other  hand, 
refusal  by  ourselves  to 
be  wronged  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with 
cordial  rec(^ition  of 
good  conduct  in  oth- 
ers. In  three  or  four 
at  least,  and  possibly 
others,  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics 
orderly  and  stable 
government  has  been 
achieved,  and  there 
is  the  same  substan- 
tial respect  for  the 
rights  of  outsiders 
as  is  shown  in  our 
own  community.  In 
these,  moreover,  there 
is  some  power  to  enforce  respect  from 
abroad.  It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  make  it  evident  in  all  its  relations 
that  it  treats  these  republics  on  a  basis  of 
full  equality  and  of  mutual  self-respect.  As 
regards  these  republics,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
exists  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  its 
sponsors  as  much  as  is  the  United  States, 
and  that  if  ever  in  any  dire  need  they  should 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  would  stand  willing  and  able 
to  render  such  aid. 

In  the  evening  we  went  on  a  Uruguayan 
war-ship  across  to  Buenos  Aires. 
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UNFREQUENTED   WAYS   IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

BY    FULLERTON  L.   WALDO,  F.R.G.S. 


LAND  travel  in  Newfoundland  is  not 
without  its  vicissitudes  even  in  these 
days  of  the  Reid-Newfoundland  Rail- 
way running  from  one  piano-box  station  to 
the  next  through  the  spruce  and  firs  and 
flashing  lakes  of  the  central  demesne,  where 
the  caribou  and  the  salmon  are  the  resident 
population.  The  Methodist  minister  at 
Lewisporle,  in  February,  1912,  sought  to  get 
to  St.  John's,  255  miles  distant  by  rail,  with 
an  ailing  wife  and  Iiis  several  children.  The 
first  few  hundred  yards  from  the  parsonage 
to  the  station  were  accomplished  by  flogging 
through  the  drifts  on  an  "  ox-slide  "  used  for 
hauling  lumber.  At  a  house  by  the  station 
there  was  a  wait  of  a  fortnight  till  the  train 
could  start.  Once  in  that  time,  on  snow- 
shoes,  the  dominie  made  his  way  back  to  his 
house  over  twenty-foot  drifts.  When  the  train 
finally  started,  it  was  moved  only  with  the 
help  of  five  engines,  two  rotary  snow-plows, 
and  a  hundred  men  with  shovels.    It  was  two 


more  weeks  on  the  way — a  car-load  of  beef 
proving  the  salvation  of  the  passengers. 
Sometimes  ice  forms  on  the  rails  to  a  thick- 
ness of  ten  or  twelve  inches  ;  then  the  engine 
runs  off  the  tracks  unharmed,  buried  to  the 
top  of  its  smoke-stack  in  the  drifts.  Trains 
are  snow-bound  for  months,  and  have  been 
occasionally  held  in  durance  the  whole  winter 
long.  Engineers  and  firemen  have  been 
known  to  empty  their  fire-box  and  spend  the 
night  inside. 

Nor  is  a  sea  journey  along  the  coast  with- 
out excitement  for  the  traveler.  Probably 
those  are  right  who  say  that  the  Newfound- 
land sailors  are  the  best  in  the  world — for 
they  have  need  to  be.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
corner  of  the  world  arc  there  such  knotty 
problems  for  the  sailing-master  in  the  way  of 
shoals  and  reefs,  rocks  barely  under  water, 
fogs  and  gales  and  bergs  from  the  illimitable 
supply  of  Greenland's  Humboldt  glacier. 

Unforgotten  by  these  Newfoundland  sailor- 
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men  is  the  fate  of  the  Queen  on  Gull 
Island,  three  miles  offshore  from  Cape  St. 
John.  She  went  on  the  rocks  in  the  wild  icy 
whistling  of  a  December  gale,  when  there 
was  no  friendly  light  ashore.  That  sober- 
minded  green-backed  book  of  818  pages 
"The  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  Pilot" 
tells  us  that  this  Gull  Island  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  feet  above  the  mean  of  the  tides, 
with  nothing  but  grass  upon  it.  Six  pas- 
sengers were  landed  here  from  the  wrecked 
ship,  among  them  a  doctor  and  a  woman. 
The  crew  worked  desperately  upon  the  wreck 
trying  to  put  supplies  ashore,  knowing  the 
frigid  barrenness  they  would  find.  But  the 
current  dragged  the  ship  off  the  reef  again, 
threw  it  upon  the  Old  Harry  Shoals  near  by, 
and  all  the  crew  were  drowned.  The  six 
passengers,  lugging  the  fragment  of  a  sail, 
painfully  clambered  to  the  summit  of  the 
island.  Days  went  by,  foodless,  waterless. 
They  drew  lots  to  decide  who  should  die 
first.  The  doctor's  diary,  kept  till  the  last, 
tells  the  story.  When  the  lot  fell  to  the 
woman,  her  brother  gave  himself  in  her  place. 

No  more  is  known  till  the  spring  that 
foUowed — making  even  the  island  crags 
lovely  with  the  buttercups  ahd  irises — ^when 
a  hunter,  skirting  Gull  Island,  shot  a  duck 
that  fell  where  the  surf  was  leaping  on  those 
black  and  serrated  rocks,  which,  like  the 
vertebrae  of  a  dragon,  gauntly  lifted  their  heads 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  He  made  a 
landing  to  look  for  his  quarry.  He  did  not 
find  it.  Afterwards  he  insisted  that  it  was  a 
phantom  fowl,  sent  to  guide  him  to  the  place 
of  the  wreck.  He  toiled  to  the  top  of  the 
islet,  and  found  the  six  corpses,  huddled 
under  their  fragment  of  sail-cloth,  one  of 
the  bodies  holding  in  its  emaciated  fingers  a 
piece  of  human  fiesh  it  had  been  unable  to 
devour.  At  Twillingate,  miles  away,  a  man 
insisted  that  on  the  night  of  the  wreck,  and 
two  nights  thereafter,  he  heard  voices  calling 
to  him  from  the  island ;  but  friends  and  neigh- 
bors held  him  from  going,  and  ridiculed  his 
fantasy.  Such  is  the  growth  of  popular  legend. 

With  this  story  fresh  in  our  minds,  in  a 
fog  as  thick  as  gravy  we  crept  along  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  northern  peninsula  (the 
Petit  Nord)  on  a  day  in  September.  We 
were  presumed  to  be  ten  miles  out  at  sea 
beyond  the  firehat  Shoal.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  cry  from  a  man  and  a  boy  standing  in 
a  bobbing  tiny  fishing  skiff  we  had  all  but 
struck.  Our  captain,  resdess  on  the  bridge 
as  a  leopard  at  feeding  time,  knitting  his 


brows  at  the  fog  as  though  it  were  fine  print, 
and  forbidding  talk  below  him,  called  the 
fisherman  up  the  companion  ladder  and  to  the 
bridge.  Then  we  confirmed  the  truth  of  what 
we  had  suspected  from  the  presence  of  so 
small  a  boat  off  our  bows — ^the  shore  was 
close  at  hand.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  but 
a  stone's  throw  distant,  were  the  jagged 
rocks  of  the  razor  edges  of  Brehat  Bay, 
ready  to  take  us  and  tear  us  as  we  knew  a 
reef  had  just  done  to  the  sister  ship  of  our 
vessel  outside  of  Battie  Harbor.  We  changed 
our  course,  and  a  litde  later,  as  though  an 
unseen  hand  had  drawn  us  thence,  we  were 
all  but  on  the  rocks  of  the  southern  shore 
of  White  Island.  Then,  without  warning,  an 
enormous  berg  glimmered  suddenly  out  of 
the  fog  directly  in  our  path.  Finally,  in  mid- 
afternoon  the  black  and  formidable  bastion 
of  Belle  Isle  barred  the  way,  and  we  rested 
till  morning  within  ear-shot  of  two  fog-horns — 
one  a  bull  of  Bashan,  the  other  a  wailful 
siren — ^sounding  from  the  invisible  shore. 
All  around  us  were  vessels,  little  and  big, 
lost  and  whimpering  and  telling  each  other 
by  wireless  the  same  monotonous  things 
about  the  fog.  With  the  iriorning  hours 
came  the  sunlight  and  our  emancipation,  and 
in  the  first  half-hour  of  our  release  eight  bergs 
swept  grandly  by,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  crushed  another  Titanic. 

It  is  a  thousand  miles  around  Newfound- 
land from  headland  to  headland,  and  thrice 
as  far  should  you  turn  in  at  every  tempting 
indentation.  So  that  the  size  of  it  is  some- 
thing between  that  of  Ireland  and  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  A  third  of  its  area  is  water. 
Like  Ireland,  it  is  a  snakeless  country.  As 
Audubon  told  us  long  ago,  there  are  no 
crickets.  Toads,  frogs,  turtles,  and  squirrels 
too  are  among  the  missing.  The  people 
live  along  the  shore.  One  parson  told  me 
that  he  thought  nothing  of  skating  sixty 
miles  in  a  day — his  parish  was  perhaps  three 
hundred  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 
Should  night  overtake  him  on  such  a  journey, 
he  digs  a  hole  in  a  snowbank,  lines  it  with 
spruce  boughs,  and  prepares  to  "  hibernate  " 
like  a  bear.  If  he  is  thirsty,  he  adds  a  pinch 
of  tea  or  sugar  to  the  snow  ere  he  swsdlows 
it.  The  costume  of  this  man  belonged,  by 
rights,  to  the  period  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  **  Leather-Stocking  Tales."  He  seemed 
the  contemporary  of  some  of  the  people  de- 
scribed by  Washington  Irving  in  the  **  Sketch 
Book."  His  talk  represented  a  racy  inher- 
itance from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  by  way  < 
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Devonshire,  Somersetshire, 
or  Yorkshire.  He  would 
have  been  surprised  if  you 
had  told  him  that  he  talked 
with  a  brogue,  though  he 
migh  t  i  n  nocently  main  tai  n  th  at 
his  less  cultivated  neighbors 
were  guilty. 

Island  etjmology  indeed 
does  wanton  violence  to  its 
French  inheritance.  Thus 
Lance-au-Diable  has  been 
perverted  into  "  Nancy  Job- 
ble ;"  L'Ai^ent  Bay  has  be- 
come Bay  Le John;  Point  En- 
rage has  been  flatly  contra- 
dicted into  Point  Rosy ;  and 
Bay  d'Espoir  has  suffered  a 
sea  change  into  the  exactly 
contrary  meaning  of  Bay  De- 
spair. St  Keels  probably 
came  from  Cinq  Isles,  Isle 
aux  Bois  has  easily  suggested 
the  juvenile  paradise  of  the 
Isle  of  Boys,  and  Bale  de 
Boules  (boulders)  has  found 
itself  brusquely  reduced  to 
Bay  Bulls.  Peignoir  is  now 
Pinware.  Cape  Race  itself  is 
a  corruption  of  Cape  Raz^ — 
the  cape  that  is  sheer.  Bk>- 
midon  has  degenerated  into 
Blow-me-down,  Grand  Bruit 
has  become  Grand  finite, 
Roche  Blanch  is  now  Rose 
Blanche,  and  Rencontre  is 
Round  Counter. 

Teased  into  the  Newfound- 
land vernacular,  St.  Croix  has 
become  SancroM ;  Cuckold 
Cove  perpetuates  an  Eliza- 
bethan word — but  once  it  was 
Cockle  Cove.  If  you  hear  a 
loon  called  a  "  baccaloo  bird," 
the  name  comes  from  Bac- 
calaos  Island,  and  that  is  a 
Portuguese  term  for  the 
codfish,  apparently  twisted 
out  of  a  word  of  the  aborig- 
inal Indian  (or  Beothuk)  lan- 
guage. The  last  of  the  Beo- 
thuks  seen  alive  was  Mary 
March,  who  was  laid  to  rest  in 
an  exposed  pine  coffin  on  the 
shore  of  Red  Indian  Lake  in 
1823,  after  a  journey  to  St. 
John's  (like  Pocahontas's  trip 
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to  London)  that  was  her  death.  They  tried 
to  return  her  to  her  tribe — and  her  tribe  had 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth  1 

The  ordinary  talk  of  Newfoundland  is 
filled  with  hard  sayings.  "  He's  taken  his  dog 
and  his  cat,  and  he's  gone  to  the  woods." 
This  is  to  say  that  he's  gone  a-lumbering, 
for  cat  is  short  for  catamaran,  and  that 
means,  not  a  two-hulled  vessel  for  the  sea, 
but  a  sledge  for  the  land.  Dog-sledge  and 
horse-sledge  are  dilferentiated  as  dog-cat  and 
horse-cat.  Whence  is  the  word  "  iongers  " 
derived  as  applied  to  the  long  transverse 
poles  upon  the  fish-flakes  (scaffolds)  ?  Does 
it  come,  as  a  St.  John's  philologist  inge- 
niously suggests,  from  the  "  longiores  "  used 
in  building  Caesar's  bridge,  in  that  famous 
chapter  of  the  "Gallic  Wars"  with  which 
many  a  school-boy  has  struggled  ? 

You  may  hear  such  expressions  as  the 
following :  "  I  saw  Tom  Murphy.  He  must 
have  been  to  a  funeral ;  he  had  his  behavior 
on."  This  does  not  mean  that  Tom's  de- 
meanor was  decorous,  but  that  he  donned  his 
silk  hat  for  the  occasion.  "  Sammy  is  writin' 
some  poetry — I  saw  him  just  now  a-humorin' 
of  it  with  lus  foot."  Is  that  not  an  expressive 
phrase  for  the  bard's  ecstasy  as  he  beats  out 
the  rhythm  ?  To  be  photographed  is  to  be 
"sketched  off."  Should  you  speak  of  such 
a  modernism  as  a  "  snap-shot,"  you  may  be 
told,  "  Yes,  I  heard  ye  a-firin'  of  'em  I"  The 
word  blizzard  is  not  used  for  one  of  the  des- 


perate snow-storms,  and  a  child  who  was 
asked  the  meaning  answered  that  it  was  the 
inside  of  a  hen.  "  The  big  spuds  are  not 
very  jonnick  yet "  means  that  the  potatoes 
are  still  not  cooked.  If  something  "  hatches  " 
in  your  "  glutch,"  there  is  an  obstruction  in 
your  throat,  for  "  hatch  "  of  course  means 
"  catch,"  and  glutch  may  have  something  to 
do  with  glottis,  V  for  f  b  Dorsetshire  dia- 
lect, and  "  fir  "  is  "  var."  The  women 
"vuzzing  up  their  vires  "are  fussing  their  fires 
up  (('.  e.,  making  them  ready).  "  It  wouldn't 
be  vitty  "  is  the  rebuke  of  an  impropriety. 
"  Thiccy  "  for  "  this  "  steps  straight  from  the 
pages  of  "  Loma  Doone."  By  a  translitera- 
tion aspen  becomes  aps  {the  same  thing 
that  has  happened  with  the  words  "  third  " 
and  "three"),  hasp  is  haps,  wasp  is  waps. 
Seal- is  syle  or  swyle,  and  a  hopeful  fisher- 
man will  say,  "  If  I  could  rig  up  a  derrick, 
now,  to  h'ist  me  over  the  fore  part  of  the 
winter,  wi'  the  help  o'  God  an'  a  sou'wesierly 
wind  an'  a  few  syles,  I  might  manage  to 
make  out  till  spring."  A  litde  piece  of  ice 
is  a  knob,  a  larger  piece  is  a  pan,  and  "  a 
good  big  copy  from  pan  to  pan  "  implies  a 
formidable  distance.  The  Uttle  boys  in  St. 
John's  practice  jumping  across  rain-barrels 
and  mud-puddles  as  against  the  day  when 
they  get  their  "  tickets  "  and  go  "  to  the  ice  " 
for  the  seals,  and  the  ability  to  jump  quickly 
and  jump  far  may  save  their  lives. 
The  end  of  one  of  the  wharf  pilings,  pro- 
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jecting  above  the  surface,  is  a  gump-head. 
We  say  g^mp  or  chump  for  a  stupid  person 
or  **  blockhead."  Fish  half  cured  is  said  to 
be  half  saved — fish,  by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision,  being  synonymous  with  "  codfish." 
A  man  who  is  **  not  all  there  "  is  therefore 
said  to  be  half-saved.  So  many  of  the  fig- 
ures of  speech  come  from  the  nautical  ter- 
minology. One  who  comes  home  from  a 
land  voyage  may  say,  "  My  killiks  are  down," 
though  a  killik  is  a  stone  anchor  incased  in 
timber  for  a  small  fishing-boat 

There  is  a  wealth  of  popular  ballad  litera- 
ture for  one  who  goes  on  the  still-hunt  after 
it.  The  songs  written  about  shipwrecks— 
and  every  big  storm  has  its  sequel  in  a  crop 
of  them — are  called  *'  Come-all-ye*s,"  for  they 
usuaUy  begin  with  the  invocation,  *'  Come  all 
ye  gallant  fishermen."  Their  literary  merit 
may  be  judged  from  one  or  two  excerpts : 

**  The  Lily  Joyce  stuck  in  the  ice, 
So  did  the  Huskv  too; 
Captain  Bill  Ryan  left  Terry  behin' 
To  paddle  his  own  canoe." 
Or: 

"  'Twas  on  the  29th  of  June, 
As  all  may  know  the  same ; 
The  wind  did  blow  most  wonderful, 
All  in  a  flurry  came,"  etc. 

The  latter  was  written  and  sung  to  a  hymn 

tune.     Instead  of  *'  E^ny,  Meeny,"  the  boys 

of  St.  John's  use : 

"  Hiram,  jiram,  bumbo,  lock ; 
Six  wires  in  a  clock. 
Six  pins  turning  wins, 
Dibby,  dabby,  o-u-t 
Spells  out." 

Another  play  formula  is : 

"  Silver  locks,  silver  key, 
Touch,  go  run  away  I" 

"Drummers,"  often  called  "janneys," jour- 
ney from  house  to  house  like  Christmas  waits, 
in  extravag^t  costume,  sometimes  wearing 
models  of  full-rigged  ships  on  their  heads. 
They  cry  at  the  door  in  a  squeaky  voice, 
"  Any  janneys  in  to-night  ?"  and  are  then 
supposed  to  be  invited  in  and  regaled  with 
rum  (or  peppermint  water)  and  cake. 

It  was  a  question  of  a  wedding,  not  of  a 
funeral,  when  a  young  man  of  Portugal  Cove 
said  to  a  parson : 

"Pa 'son,  would  ye  say  a  few  words  over  me?" 

"  Certainly.     Where's  the  young  lady  ?" 

"  I  haven't  asked  her  yit,  pa'son.  But  I 
will.     She*s  right  across  the  road." 

So  William  Thomas  rushed  across  the  road 

to  where  the  young  woman  sat  on  a  boulder ; 

nd  she  answered,  "  Of  course,"  in  a  voice 

at  could  be  heard  all  over  the  district. 


"  Come  to  me  after  second  lesson,"  said 
the  parson,  mindful  of  his  five  obligations  to 
preach  in  widely  scattered  places  that  day. 

The  couple  duly  presented  themselves. 
When  the  parson  asked,  "  Who  giveth  this 
woman  .•^"  none  appeared  for  that  office.  In 
a  front  pew  sat  old  man  Gray  and  old  man 
Welshman.  The  former  nudged  the  latter 
bearded  patriarch.  "  Shove  'em  off  I  Shove 
'em  off  1"  His  adjuration  met  only  with  em- 
phatic negative  nods.  Whereupon  old  man 
Gray  valorously  stepped  into  the  breach. 

Stumbling  up  the  steps  into  the  chancel, 
he  seized  the  hands  of  the  contracting  parties, 
joined  them  violently  as  though  coupling  cars 
on  the  Reid-Newfoundland  Railway,  and  said 
in  a  voice  of  triumph,  "  There,  pa'son  !" 

The  service  proceeded  till  the  agitated 
groom  was  bidden  to  say,  "I,  William 
Thomas,  take  thee,  Maria  Ann."  "  Say  it 
after  me,"  the  parson  repeated.  Still  not  a 
word  from  the  panic-stricken  groom,  whose 
knees  knocked  together,  his  tongue  cleaving 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  his  reason 
forsaking  him.  Then  old  man  Gray  again 
leaped  into  the  breach,  with  a  violent  clap 
between  his  principal's  shoulders  to  remind 
him  of  his  duty.  The  parson  perforce  retired 
into  the  robing-room  to  stifle  his  sense  of 
humor  with  the  sleeve  of  a  fiayed  and  ancient 
cassock  hanging  there.  Upon  emerging,  old 
man  Gray  was  heard  volubly  apologizing. 
"  Beg  pardon,  Tammas,  beg  pardon,  but  ye 
know  I  do  be  tur'ble  vigorous  1" 

What  is  a  parson  to  do  with  a  woman  who 
wants  her  child  baptized  "  Joseph  Hyena," 
except  to  remonstrate,  "  Woman,  that's  a 
brute's  name  ?"  To  which  she  firmly  rejoins, 
"  Husband,  when  he  went  down  on  the  Lab- 
rador, left  me  a  book  wi'  the  name." 

"  Bring  the  book." 

The  volume  is  produced,  and  a  disputa- 
tious forefinger  points  to  the  name  in  clear 
print:  "Josephine." 

A  local  stipendiary  magistrate,  sitting  for 
the  first  time,  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  a 
culprit  brought  before  him.  The  S.  M. 
owed  his  proud  tide  to  a  term  in  the  island 
Legislature  at  St.  John's,  and  was  without 
judicial  experience.  The  lawyer  said,  "  Your 
Honor,  I  move  the  prisoner  be  discharged." 
"  You  .have  heard  the  motion,"  said  the 
Magistrate,  gravely.  "  All  in  favor  say  aye  1" 
Whereupon  the  prisoner  and  his  lawyer 
said  "  Aye  "  in  a  loud  voice,  and  stalked  out 
of  the  court-room,  arm  in  arm,  with  none  to 
say  them  nay. 


A  MILLERSTOWN  PRODIGAL 

BY  ELSIE  SINGMASTER 


"  A  DDISON  !" 

/-\  Lying  prone  upon  a  pile  of  sand 
■^  A  in  the  corner  of  the  cast-house, 
Addison  Miller  lifted  his  head  from  his  arms. 
Above  him  the  boss  towered  threateningly. 

"  Where  is  that  shovel  with  the  broken 
handle,  say  ?" 

Addison  lay  down  once  more.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cast-house  the  other 
men  sprawled  about  also.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  in  this  last  half-hour  before  six  o'clock 
but  rest.  The  boss  did  not  need  the  shovel ;  he 
was  only  mocking  Addison. 

"  She  is  over  by  the  wall,"  answered  Ad- 
dison, sullenly. 

"  '  She  I'  "  shouted  the  boss  so  that  the 
other  men  might  hear.     "  What '  she  '  ?" 

"Ay,  the  shovel,"  said  Addison.  "You 
said,  Where  is  the  shovel  ?  I  say.  The  shovel, 
she  is  there." 

Addison  was  prepared  for  the  ycil  which 
rose  from  the  group  across  the  sanded  floor. 
They  were  English — Irish.  Millerstown  would 
have  called  them  scornfully  ;  they  laughed  at 
Addison's  good  Pennsylvania  German. 

"  You  just  wait  oncel"  he  yelled  back  at 
them.  "  Some  day  I  give  it  to  you.  Then 
each  one  will  gt-t  a  hii !" 


Having  hurled  his  pitiful  defiance,  Addi- 
son lay  down  once  more.  His  body  ached, 
his  soul  was  burdened  by  the  thought  of  his 
great  labors.  He  said  to  himself  that  the 
work  was  killing  him,  that  he  might  even  now 
have  some  terrible  disease  which  would  make 
an  end  of  him  here  in  the  little  boarding- 
house  which  he  hated,  or  which  might  over- 
whelm him  as  he  helped  to  direct  the  stream 
of  molten  iron  from  the  tapping-hole  and 
plunge  him  to  a  fiery  death.  Even  his 
mother,  who  drove  him  to  work,  would  re- 
lent if  she  saw  the  danger  of  his  task.  It 
was  true  that  other  men  survived  and  grew 
old,  but  Addison  knew  that  he  would  never 
grow  old.  He  saw  himself  filling  an  early 
grave  in  Millerstown,  provided,  a]as  I  that 
there  were  anything  left  of  him  to  send  to 
Millerstown. 

Presently  Addison  sat  up  and  looked  about 
him.  The  October  twilight  was  rapidly  fad- 
ing ;  his  fellow-workmen  who  jeered  at  him 
were  gathering  together  their  dinner-pails  and 
coats.  In  a  moment  the  great  siren  whistle 
would  begin  the  wail  which  to  Addison  was 
like  the  cry  of  his  own  despair.  Already  the 
noisy  voices  of  the  incoming  shift  could  be 
heard  across  the  yard.     For  the  next  twc 
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ry^jrs  these  advancing  men  would  take  up 
the  ur,holy  task  of  relieving  the  groaning 
m^/Tisier  of  its  hurden.  Next  week  Addison 
wo^  be  changed  to  the  night  shift,  whose 
boss,  even  more  brutal  than  the  day  boss, 
faaikd  him  always  as  **  Dutchy  "  and  who  had 
probably  already  planned  his  death. 

AH  Addison's  motions  were  slow,  strong 
and  well  as  he  looked  He  blinked  round 
him  at  the  great  cast-house  with  the  dim 
shadows  under  the  high  roof,  at  the  sanded 
floor  laid  out  in  patterns  for  the  next  cast, 
at  the  monstrous  shaft  of  the  furnace  vanish- 
irig  upmrard  into  the  blackness.  One  familiar 
with  cathedrab  might  have  compared  the  cast- 
hfnise  to  a  great,  dim  church.  Addison,  how- 
ever, was  not  familiar  with  cathedrals;  the 
only  churchly  association  which  the  scene 
had  for  him  was  its  resemblance  to  a  great 
picture  which  hung  in  the  attic  of  the  Millers- 
town  Sunday-school,  in  which  creatures  clad 
in  red  garments  and  canning  strange  forks 
and  instruments  of  torture  , rushed  about  in 
just  such  a  light  as  streamed  from  the  molten 
iron  at  casting  time.  If  his  good  little  mother 
could  see  this  place,  she  would  be  appalled. 

Now  Addison  climbed  slowly  to  his  feet, 
his  companions  still  jeering. 

"  Elephant  1"  called  one.  **  He  gets  up 
like  the  elephant  at  the  circus." 

**  And  you  like — like — "  But  Addison 
could  think  of  no  comparison  sufficiently  in- 
sulting. 

Addison  groaned  aloud.  He  was  stiff.  He 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  any  work 
harder  than  he! ping  his  mother  in  her  garden  or 
driving  the  cow  home  from  pasture.  He  did 
n<jt  know  how  he  should  get  back  to  his  board- 
ing-house to  the  meal  which  was  not  fit  to 
eat. 

**  My  mom  would  have  good  pie  for  sup- 
per," he  said,  miserably,  to  himself.  "She 
would  have  crullers  to  it  yet  and  shoo-fly  pie. 
She  would  not  buy  bread  from  the  baker  and 
cinnamon  buns,  she  would  cook  things.  It 
is  like  eating  stones  to  eat  such  stuff.  She 
would  make  me  anything  I  wanted  for  sup- 
per ;  she  would — " 

Suddenly  Addison  straightened  his  shoul- 
ders and  drew  in  a  long  breath  of  the  cool 
air.  He  stood  inside  the  gate  which  led  out 
of  the  furnace  yard  contemplating,  not  the 
quiet  evening,  nor  the  dark  hills,  nor  the 
faini  golden  light  in  the  west,  but  his  own 
joy.  His  heart  leaped,  his  knees  shook  ; 
like  the  prodigal,  Addison  came  suddenly  to 
^If. 


**  I  am  going  home  to  my  mom,"  he  said 
aloud.  **  This  evening  yet  I  am  going  home 
to  Millerstown  to  my  mom." 

Stirred  by  excitement,  Addison  b^^an  to 
walk  rapidly.  His  motions  were  so  sudden 
that  he  knocked  the  dinner-pail  from  the 
hand  of  a  workman  coming  in  through  the 
gate.  Then  he  fell  over  the  tracks  outside, 
and  got  to  his  feet  again,  laughing  to  himself. 
Any  one  else  who  had  worked  at  the  furnace 
for  three  weeks  would  have  been  familiar 
With  the  position  of  the  track.  But  Addison 
in  his  misery  had  observed  nothing. 

**  I  am  going  home  to  my  mom,"  said 
Addison  to  himself  once  more.  **  I  am 
going  rightaways  home  to  my  mom." 

Addison's  landlady  was  not  one  who  gave 
herself  up,  body  and  soul,  night  and  day,  to 
work  and  the  planning  of  work,  as  did  Addi- 
son's mother  and  the  other  women  in  Millers- 
town.  She  had  put  the  supper  on  the  table, 
and  she  sat  now  at  her  mechanical  piano 
playing  comfortably.  There  were  lace  cur- 
tains at  the  windows  and  a  red  carpet  on  the 
floor.  In  Addison's  eyes  Millerstown  pos- 
sessed nothing  half  so  magnificent. 

Addison  climbed  the  stairs  to  his  room 
three  steps  at  a  time.  Then  he  got  into  his 
best  clothes,  his  hands  shaking. 

"  I  will  leave  these  old  things  here,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  My  board  is  paid  till 
to-day,  she  may  have  these  for  to-day's  board. 
I  am  going  back  home  to  my  mom." 

At  the  supper-table  he  answered  sharply 
the  sallies  of  the  men.  They  had  made  a 
butt  of  him  because  he  was  a  German.  They 
should  tease  him  no  more.  He  would  not 
tell  them  that  he  was  going  away.  He  was 
afraid  that  they  might  stop  him ;  that  they 
might  have  been  told  by  his  mother  to  have 
a  watch  upon  him.  His  mother  was  little, 
but  she  had  a  tremendous  will.  He  could 
not  understand  such  energy  as  hers.  It 
frightened  him.  He  could  not  work  as  his 
mother  wished  him  to  work  ;  it  was  impos- 
sible. His  mother  had  found  this  place  for 
him,  she  expected  him  to  keep  it,  but  she 
would  not  want  to  have  him  killed  I 

"  I  will  talk  to  her,"  planned  Addison. 
"  She  said  often  already  that  I  am  all  she 
has.  She  will  want  me  to  stay  by  her.  I 
will  stay  in  Millerstown,  and  when  I  have 
rested  me  up  a  while,  then  I  wiD  get  work  in 
Millerstown." 

The  fare  to  Millerstown  took  half  Addi- 
son's money,  but  he  was  not  disturbed.  He 
would  need  no  money  at  home ;  his  mother 
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would  take  care  of  him.     He  thought  of  her 
again  as  he  sat  in  the  train. 

'■  My  mom  can  do  anything,"  he  said. 

Once  he  remembered  uncomfortably  how 
sht  had  insisted  upon  his  working.     From 
the  time  that  he  was  fourteen  years  old  she 
had    been  after   him,  night  and  day.     He 
could  recall   a   hundred  pleasant  mornings 
when  he  had  been  roused  from  sleep,  first  to 
help  her,  then  to  go  to  Farmer  Weygandt's 
to  learn  to  farm,  or  to  the  smith's  to  learn  to 
make  horseshoes,  or  to  the  store  to  learn  to 
sell  goods.     He  had  never  kept  any  position 
very  long.     His  mother  had  not  punished 
him — a    hundred   pounds 
cannot  well  punish  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy.  She  had 
only  urged  him  in  season 
and  out  of  season.     She 
had  not  even  reproached 
him;  a  certain   pride  re- 
strained her  from  accusa- 
tions of  neglect. 

"  She eando  anything  I" 
said  Addison  to  himself 
with  pride.  "  And  now  I 
will  help  her." 

Millerstown  laydarkand 
quiet  at  the  foot  of  its  little 
mountain.  Addison  remem- 
bered as  he  got  oft  at  the 
end  of  the  train  that  it  was 
prayer- meeting  evening 
and  that  his  mother  would 
not  be  at  home.  He 
was  hungry  ;  he  wondered 
eagerly  what  she  would 
have  in  her  cupboard  ;  he 
thought,  as  of  a  long-past 
horror,  of  the  bought  cinna- 
mon buns  and  the  baker's 
bread  of  his  boarding-house. 

"That  woman,  she  rests  all  the  time," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  My  mom  does  not 
rest." 

It  occurred  to  him  as  he  went  up  the  street 
that  Millerstown  wouldbe  surprised  to  see  him 
back.  He  was  conscious  that  his  ways  did 
not  have  Millcrstown's  approval.  But  his 
mother  would  explain  why  he  had  come,  his 
mother  would  allow  no  one  to  speak  against 
him. 

He  desired  suddenly  to  see  her  at 
once,  and  he  turned  into  the  yard  of 
the  little  New  Baptist  Church.  He  would 
not  speak  to  her  before  all  the  people, 
he  would  look  in  at  the  window,  and,  hav- 
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The  prayer- meeting  was  over,  but  the  New 
Baptists  had  lingered  to  talk,  as  was  their 
custom.  He  was  still  less  fond  of  these  fel- 
low church-members  of  his  mother's  than  he 
was  of  Millerstown  in  general.  They  assumed 
an  air  of  proprietorship  over  hi?  mother. 
One  of  them,  fat  Lizzie  Miley,  had  once 
dared  to  reproach  him  because  he  did  not 
work  I 

His  mother  was  surrounded  by  them  now ; 
beside  the  huge  bulk  of  Lizzie  Miley  she 
looked  almost  like  a  little  girl.  She  had 
begun  to  wear  the  black 
silk  sunbonnet  of  the  older 
women  :  it  was  that,  Addi- 
son thought,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  so  far  away 
from  her  and  she  missed 
him,  that  made  her  look 
older  and  more  tired.  But 
now  he  would  stay  with  her 
and  work  for  her. 

He  did  not  mean  to  let 
any  of  them  see  him,  but 
he  heard  Lizzie  Miley  men- 
tion his  name  in  her  sharp 
voice,  and  unconsciously 
he  moved  a  little  closer  to 
the  window. 

"  Is  he  there  yet .'" 
asked  Lizzie  Miley  of  his 
mother.  "  Is  Addison 
there  yet  in  ius  place  ?  Or 
has  he  given  this  place  up 
already  ?" 

Addison's  mother  looked 
brightly    back    at    Lizzie 

"  Yes, "she  said,  proudly, 
raising  her  voice  so  that 
all  the  New  Baptists  might  hear.  "  He  b 
at  his  place  yet.  When  he  gete  a  start,  he 
will  begin  to  send  money  home.  He  gets 
good  pay.  He  " — Addison's  mother  glanced 
around  at  her  interested  audience.  Never  in 
his  life  up  to  this  time  had  she  been  able  to 
boasl  of  him  to  the  New  Baptists. 

Then  suddenly  the  color  left  her  cheeks 
and  she  gave  a  liitle  cry.  Outside  the  window' 
she  had  seen  her  son,  his  blue  eyes  staring 
into  the  room.  Addison  was  certain  thatshe 
would  speak  to  him,  and  say  that  she  had 
been  mistaken  and  that  he  had  come  back. 
Deception  was  not  possible  to  her  simple  soul. 

Instead,  she    turned    her   back  upon  the 
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window  and  reassured  the  New  Baptists,  who 
were  frightened  by  her  cry. 

*'  I  am  all  right,"  she  insisted.  ''  It  is 
nothing.  A  little  pain  took  me.  that  was  all. 
It  took  me  in  my  side.  .  .  .  No,  not  in  my 
heart,  Lizzie.  I — "  She  finished  with  a  gasp, 
looking  at  Lizzie  Miley.  ''  He  has  still  his 
place,  Lizzie." 

Then,  with  shoulders  straightened,  Addi- 
son's mother  walked  down  the  aisle  and  out 
of  the  door. 

For  a  few  minutes  Addison  waited.  He 
ought  not  to  have  come  upon  her  like  that ; 
he  had  frightened  her — he  thought  of  it  with 
awe — he  had  frightened  her  into  telling  a  lie. 
Hie  other  members  of  the  New  Baptist 
Church  followed  her,  they  would  soon  catch 
up  to  her.  But  she  would  get  rid  of  them 
and  be  waiting  for  him,  and  she  would  feed 
him,  and  they  would  talk  together.  He  had 
never  been  willing  to  make  plans  with  her, 
but  now  he  would  plan. 

In  half  an  hour  Addison  opened  the  gate 
of  his  mother's  yard  and  went  to  the  kitchen 
door.  The  familiar  latch  waited  for  his  hand  ; 
he  smiled  as  he  touched  it.  Then  he  felt  of 
it  curiously.  To  his  amazement,  it  did  not 
yield  to  his  grasp.  Could  his  mother  have 
stopped  by  the  way  ?  But  she  had  seen  him  ; 
she  would  have  gone  home  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  greet  him.  He  remembered  the 
tears  with  which  she  had  bade  him  good-by ; 
surely  she  would  be  anxious  to  see  him  now. 
Perhaps  she  could  not  get  away  from  Lizzie 
Miley.  He  would  sit  down  on  the  step  and 
wait. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  Addison 
tried  the  door  again.  The  latch  did  not 
Uft. 

Then  he  began  to  call,  frantically.  Per- 
haps the  shock  of  seeing  him  had  hurt  his 
mother.  Perhaps  she  was  lying  ill.  Addison 
pounded  on  the  door. 

"Mom!"  he  called.     "Mom!" 

Addison  thought  he  heard  a  slight  stir. 

"  Are  you  sick  .•*"  he  called.  "  Open  the 
door,  mom  I" 

"  1  am  not  sick,"  said  his  mother,  clearly, 
from  within. 

"Then  open  the  door!"  commanded 
\ddison,  in  amazement.     '*  It  is  Addison  !" 

No  sound  responded  to  his  call.  He  shook 
the  door  again.  Then  he  listened.  Again 
he  heard  her  move. 

"  Are  you  cross  over  me,  mom  .'*"  he 
asked,  bewildered  at  the  silence. 

His  mother  did  not  answer. 


"  I  have  come  home  to  stay  with  you, 
mom." 

Even  this  announcement  did  not  serve  to 
unlatch  the  door.  Addison  began  suddenly 
to  tremble.  He  remembered  that  he  had 
something  to  explain,  and  explanation  is  not 
easy  to  a  closed  door. 

"  The  work  was  too  hard,  mom.  I  had  to 
carry  heavy  iron,  mom.  I  was  afraid  I  would 
do  myself  something.  And  I  had  to  take  a 
shovel  to  dam  the  iron  when  it  flowed  out. 
It  was  hotter  than  live  coals.  I  was  afraid  it 
would  kill  me." 

Still  there  was  silence  in  the  little  kitchen. 

"  They  laughed  all  the  time  over  me," 
explained  Addison,  with  less  assurance. 

Then  suddenly  Addison  got  down  on  his 
knees  and  began  to  talk  through  the  little 
hole  above  the  latch.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  world  was  turning  turvy. 

"  I  am  hungry,  mom." 

He  thought  he  heard  his  mother  crying. 
He  began  to  coax  like  a  child. 

"  Let  me  in,  mom.  I  will  work  for  you, 
mom.  You  won't  have  anything  to  do  all 
day."  He  could  see  into  the  room  through 
the  little  opening.  His  mother  sat  by  the 
kitchen  table  with  her  head  bowed  on  her 
arms.  The  little  kitchen  spoke  of  hard, 
never-ending  toil.  He  thought  suddenly  of 
his  landlady  sitting  at  her  mechanical  piano. 
His  mother  had  never  seen  such  a  thing.  "  I 
will  work  hard  for  you,  mom." 

Still  his  mother  did  not  move. 

"I  am  your  boy  Addison,  mom,"  he  said, 
wheedlingly.  He  thought  with  a  gasp  of  the 
dark  shadows  in  the  cast-house,  of  the  early 
hours,  of  the  terrible  rush  of  molten  iron. 
"I  am  going  to  stay  by  you.  I  am  your 
boy  Addison." 

He  could  see  his  mother  rise  to  her  feet, 
clinging  to  the  table.  She  spoke  in  a  hollow, 
broken  voice  ;  she  looked  like  an  old  woman. 
To  her  son  she  was  suddenly  the  dearest  and 
■most  desirable  creature  in  the  world. 

"  My  son  Addison  has  yet  his  place,"  she 
said,  as  she  had  said  to  Lizzie  Miley.  "  He 
works  like  other  men.  Other  men  lift  heavy 
things  and  tend  to  iron,  and  he  does  it  too. 
He  earns  good  wages.  He  is  no  longer  a 
shame  to  me.  I  am  getting  so  I  cannot 
work  so  hard.  My  things  are  getting  old. 
I  will  soon  need  new  clothes  to  cover  me. 
All  these  things  my  son  will  get  for  me.    I — " 

Then  Addison's  mother  swayed  and  her 
voice  thickened. 

"  My  son  has  made  me  lie,"  she  said. 
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**  He  has  made  it  that  foi*  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  have  told  a  lie/' 

Then  Addison's  mother  sat  down  and  once 
more  hid  her  face  on  the  little  table. 

"Mom  I"  cried  Addison,  frantically ;  "  let 
me  in !" 

"  No/*  answered  his  mother,  "  I  cannot  let 
you  in." 

Again,  wildly,  Addison  began  to  plead. 
He  said  to  himself  that  she  had  turned 
against  him,  that  she  was  all  he  had,  and  she 
had  turned  against  him. 

"  I  am  your  son,"  he  repeated.  **  And  I 
am  hung^." 

With  his  mother's  answer  it  seemed  to 
Addison  that  the  world  came  finally  to  an 
end. 

*'  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  she.  **  I  cannot 
let  you  in." 

In  confusion    of  mind  which  was  torture 


Addison  looked  about  him.  The  d:.rk 
shadows  of  the  night  reminded  him  of  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  cast-house ;  he  seemed 
•to  hear  in  the  stillness  echoes  of  all  the  sounds 
which  frightened  him ;  the  groaning  of  the 
furnace,  the  shouts  of  the  boss,  the  clang  of 
iron  against  iron.  Then  a  real  sound  pene- 
trated to  his  ears — the  whistle  of  the  train  at 
the  next  station.  It  was  like  the  first  breath 
of  the  siren  which  roused  him  from  his  heavy 
sleep. 

He  got  dizzily  up  from  his  knees  and 
straightened  himself  to  his  great  height  He 
said  to  himself  that  he  must  win  his  mother 
back  or  he  would  die. 

**  Mom,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  back  to  my 
work." 

Then,  without  a  moment's  lingering,  he 
started  to  run  down  the  dark  and  shadowy 
street. 


COMMERCE   AND    FINANCE 

A   WEEKLY    ARTICLE    BY   THEODORE   H.    PRICE 

SOME    PRESENT    ASPECTS 


SENTIMENT  and  Business  are  two 
entirely  different  things,  according  to 
the  dictionary,  but  in  the  experience  of 
daily  life  they  are  closely  related. 

In  America  the  interrogatory  salutation  of 
"  How  do  you  do  ?"  has  given  way  to  the 
more  frequent  "  How's  business  ?"  and  the 
reply  just  now  generally  made  is,  **  Sentiment 
is  better." 

This  means  that  optimisni  has  succeeded 
pessimism,  and  that  people  are  looking  on  the 
bright  instead  of  the  dark  side  of  things. 
But  does  it  mean  anything  more  ? 

We  all  know  the  constructive  force  of 
hope,  and  we  have  high  authority  for  the 
belief  that  faith  will  remove  mountains.  We 
know,  too,  that  cheerfulness  aids  convales- 
cence, and  that  a  determined  will  may  some- 
times conquer  disease ;  but  the  pathologist 
will  tell  us  that,  no  matter  how  cheerfully 
confident  the  patient  may  be,  his  recovery  is 
impossible  unless  the  restorative  processes 
of  nature's  chemistry  are  able  to  convert 
food  into  blood,  tissue,  and  nervous  and 
physical  strength.  As  it  is  with  the  human 
body,  so  it  is  with  the  body  commercial  and 


financial.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  all  that 
optimism  is  normal.  This  world  would  in- 
deed be  a  terrible  and  unlivable  place  if  we 
did  not  speedily  forget  sorrow,  loss,  and  fail- 
ure. In  times  of  depression  and  panic  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  hold  aloft  the  banner 
of  hope  and  repair  the  foundations  of  con- 
fidence ;  but  when  the  crisis  has  passed  and 
the  emotional  reaction  has  set  in,  it  is  equally 
our  duty  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  reasons 
for  our  former  distress  and  make  sure  that 
the  causes  of  our  economic  disorder  have 
been  removed. 

The  late  William  James  said  that  one  differ- 
ence between  men  and  animals  was  that  men 
were  qualified  to  hold  an  impulse  in  suspense 
and  to  deliberate  before  yielding  to  it,  but 
that  animals  possessed  no  such  power  of 
self-restraint. 

Just  now  the  recent  world-wide  decline 
in  interest  rates  has  excited  an  impulse  toward 
business  extension  that  should  be  most  de- 
liberately considered  before  we  allow  our- 
selves to  act. 

Even  among  those  whose  vocation  pre- 
supposes  a   thorough   knowledge    of    such 
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subjects  there  is  a  lamentable  ignorance  as 
to  what  constitutes  wealth.  This  ignorance 
is  chiefly  apparent  in  the  tendency  to 
mistake  the  phenomena  of  expenditure  for 
an  evidence  of  wealth,  and  to  misinterpret 
the  velocity  of  money  into  an  assurance  of 
prosperity. 

When  every  one  is  spending  freely  and 
borrowing  largely,  we  say  business  is  good, 
and  we  assume  that  because  low  rates  of 
interest  make  it  easy  to  borrow  we  shall 
shortly  be  spending  freely  and  that  business 
will  soon  revive. 

The  furfdamental  error  is  in  our  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  wealth  and 
our  disregard  of  the  fact  that  without 
wealth  there  can  be.  no  material  progress 
and  very  little  progress  in  any  direction, 
for  even  the  laboratory  of  the  scientist  and 
the  library  of  the  philosopher  involve  expendi- 
ture. 

What,  then,  is  wealth?  It  is  simply  that 
portion  of  the  salable  product  of  man's  indus- 
try and  intelligence  that  is  not  exchanged  by 
him  for  things  that  are  immediately  con- 
sumed or  are  impermanent  or  unproductive. 
This  is  true  of  the  individual,  the  nation,  and 
the  world.  If  a  man  receives  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  his  labor  and  spends  it  all 
for  rent,  food,  and  clothing,  he  will  always  be 
poor.  If  those  among  whom  he  disburses  it 
spend  all  their  profits  for  the  same  things, 
they  will  always  be  poor ;  and  the  nation 
whose  taxes  are  spent  for  the  maintenance 
of  unproductive  armies  and  armaments  or 
the  prosecution  of  destructive  war  will  always 
be  poor.  Capital  is  the  unexpended  product 
of  human  effort,  mental  or  phvsical,  and  it 
benefits  society  only  when  invested  in  things 
which  make  that  effort  more  productive  or 
efficient.  He  who  buys  more  clothes  than 
he  needs,  an  unnecessary  equipage,  or  an 
excessive  quantity  of  food,  adds  nothing  to 
the  world's  store  of  wealth  except  in  so  far 
as  they  from  whom  he  buys  shall  conserve 
and  invest  their  profit  on  his  purchases ;  but 
he  who  puts  his  surplus  income  into  the 
bonds  or  stocks  of  enterprises  that  produce 
those  things  of  which  the  world  has  real  need 
adds  to  his  own  wealth  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  the  wealth  so  accumulated  that  is  the 
basis  of  credit  now  obtainable  at  such  low 
rares  of  interest,  and  these  low  rates  prevail 
because  people  are  spending  less  for  things 
that  are  unnecessary,  and  those  who  supply 
unnecessary  things  have  no  occasion  to  bor- 


row the  money  they  previously  used  in  satis- 
fying the  demands  of  extravagance. 

This  is  didactic,  but  it  is  essential  that  it 
be  well  understood.  The  distressful  experi- 
ences of  1913  were  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  left  no 
margin  for  accumulation.  Individually,  most 
people  were  spending  more  than  they  were 
making.  As  J.  J.  Hill  said,  it  was  not  the 
high  cost  of  living,  but  the  **  cost  of  high 
living,"  that  was  impoverishing  us.  Collec- 
tively and  nationally,  the  world  was  doing  the 
same  thing. 

In  Eurof)e  the  living  have  been  taxed  and 
posterity  mortgaged  to  maintain  millions  of 
men  in  standing  armies  that  in  an  economic 
sense  are  unproductive  and  wasteful. 

In  America  the  thoughtless  extravagance 
of  the  people  and  the  socialistic  expenditures 
of  government  have  been  equally  wasteful. 
This  has  been  largely  a  consequence  of  the 
corporate  consolidation  effected  during  the 
period  in  which  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  formed.  Property  that  originally 
cost  little  was  converted  overnight  into  stocks 
and  bonds  having  a  marketable  value  that  ran 
into  the  billions,  and  the  illusion  of  wealth  so 
created  led  to  an  enormous  extension  of  credit 
and  a  riotous  extravagance  that  gradually 
spread  over  the  entire  country,  and  found 
expression  in  a  competition  of  ostentatious 
expenditure  that  has  dissipated  many  for- 
tunes and  made  nearly  every  income  seem 
inadequate. 

Before  we  assume  that  the  present  opti- 
mism as  to  the  future  is  justified  we  must 
determine  whether  this  tendency  has  been 
changed.  In  an  economic  sense  it  is  vicious. 
In  its  ethical  aspect  it  is  unmoral  if  not 
immoral. 

The  reason  for  the  hope  of  better  times,  in 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  belief  that  people  will  save 
more,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may  shortly 
be  induced  to  spend  more. 

President  Wilson's  rather  unfortunate  allu- 
sion to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bill  as  furnish- 
ing *'  the  machiner}^  for  free,  elastic,  and 
uncontrolled  credits,"  and  the  widely  pub- 
lished statement  that  the  new  system  will  make 
possible  a  credit  expansion  of  two  billion 
dollars,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  theory 
that  we  shall  shortly  enter  upon  an  era  of 
wild  speculation  that  will  be  fostered  by  the 
ease  with  which  money  can  be  borrowed 
upon  assets  or  credit  not  hitherto  negotiable. 

If  the  better  sentiment  springs  from  this 
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anticipation,  it  is  not  warranted,  for  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  consist  of  men  whose  strength  and 
sanity  wjll  enable  them  to  resist  the  pressure 
to  which  they  will  be  subjected.  If  not,  the 
consequences  will  be  disaster,  for  never  before 
in  our  history  has  a  body  of  men  been  bur- 
dened with  such  economic  responsibility.  It 
is  said  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  "  can  attract  gold  from  the  moon  by 
keeping  the  discount  rate  in  London  suffi- 
ciently high,"  but  the  power  which  they  3deld 
is  relatively  small  when  compared  to  that  with 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
endowed.  Inasmuch  as  intelligent  criticism 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  makes  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  English  financial 
machinery  essential,  it  may  be  here  in  order 
to  explain  briefly  the  working  of 

The  Bank  of  England  and  its  "  rate." 
The  "  Bank  "  is  not,  as  many  think,  owned 
by  the  Government.  Its  stock  is  held  by  the 
public  and  is  frequently  bought  and  sold. 
Its  paid-in  capital  is  ;^  14,553, 000  (about 
$75,000,000),  and  those  who  own  its  shares 
have  no  additional  liability,  as  in  the  case  of 
United  States  National  banks.  For  some 
years  past  it  has  paid  dividends  equal  to  from 
nine  to  ten  per  cent  annually,  and  the  price 
of  its  stock  has  ranged  between  235  and  272. 
The  Governors  of  the  Bank  are  elected  by 
the  stockholders.  No  one  who  owns  less  than 
;f  500  of  stock  may  vote,  and  each  share- 
holder so  qualified  has  but  one  vote  irrespect- 
ive of  the  number  of  shares  owned.  In 
order  to  vote  a  stockholder  must  have  held 
his  stock  for  six  months,  unless  it  has  been 
acquired  by  inheritance  or  marriage.  These 
provisions  make  the  control  of  the  Bank  by 
any  special  interest  practically  impossible. 
The  management  is  vested  in  twenty-six 
directors  chosen  from  among  London's  repre- 
sentative merchants  and  bankers. 

The  executive  head  is  the  Governor,  who  is 
also  a  director. 

The  bank  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
issuing  bank  notes.  These  may  be  issued 
only  against  gold  held  by  the  Bank  for  the 
payment  of  such  notes  and  against  Govern- 
ment securities,  but  in  the  latter  case  to  the 
extent  of  not  more  than  ;^1 8,450,000. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  such  bank  notes 
in  circulation  varies  widely,  being  at  present 
about  ;^30,000,000,  against  ;^55,000,000  in 
March,  1911. 

It  should  be  dearly  understood  that  the 
Bank  has  no  power  to  issue  notes  except  against 


an  equal  amount  of  gold  in  its  possession 
and  Government  securities  to  the  extent  of 
£18,450.000,  as  above  stated.  This  makes 
impossible  any  inflation  in  Elnglish  currency. 

In  cases  of  grave  panic  the  Bank  may 
apply  for  and  has  secured  from  the  Govern- 
ment what  is  known  as  "  a  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Act,"  and  has  then  issued  notes  in 
excess  of  the  gold  in  its  issue  department, 
but  this  privilege  has  been  but  rarely  used  for 
brief  periods  in  crises  of  historic  severity. 

From  these  restrictions  it  results  that  all 
English  currency  (except  fractional  silver)  is 
either  gold  or  bank  notes  exchangeable  at 
any  time  for  the  gold  held  against  them. 
This  is  emphasized  because  in  it  lies  what 
many  regard  as  the  strength  of  the  English 
system,  and  because  in  the  opinion  of  many 
the  chief  defect  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bill 
is  that  it  permits  the  unlimited  issuance  of 
"  Federal  Reserve  Notes "  against  a  gold 
reserve  of  only  forty  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  issuing  "  bank  notes  *' 
against  which  the  gold  is  held  in  the  "  issue 
department,"  the  Bank  of  England  also  trans- 
acts the  general  business  of  a  bank  of  de- 
posit and  discount,  but  in  an  entirely  separate 
department.  Any  one  properly  introduced 
and  carrying  a  moderately  large  balance  may 
open  an  account  with  the  Bank  of  England 
in  London  or  at  its  numerous  bcanches,  but 
as  its  loans  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  pur- 
chase of  prime  bankers*  acceptances,  it  re- 
sults that  the  Bank  is  chiefly  a  **  bankers' 
bank,"  with  balances  which  consist  mainly  of 
the  reserve  which  other  banks  and  bankers 
keep  against  their  deposit  liabilities.  English 
banks,  other  than  the  Bank  of  England,  carry 
comparatively  small  amounts  of  cash  in  their 
reserves,  which  are  generally  described  as 
consisting  of  "  cash  in  hand  and  cash  at  the 
Bank  of  England."  It  is  therefore  necessary 
for  the  Bank  of  England  to  keep  a  cash  re- 
serve which  is  very  large  as  compared  with 
that  usually  carried  by  so-called  reserve  banks 
in  America.  The  gold  reserve  against  de- 
posits carried  by  the  Bank  of  England  is 
rarely  less  than  forty  per  cent,  and  at  the  end 
of  January  last  had  risen  to  55  J^  per  cent. 
Its  deposits  then  were  about  ;^60,000,000, 
of  which  ;^33,883,000  vras  held  in  gold  in 
its  reserve  account,  this  reserve  being  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  entirely  independent  of,  the 
gold  held  against  note  issues  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  "  minimum  rate  "  at  which  the  Bank 
of  England  may  make  loans  or  discounts  is 
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fixed  by  its  Board  of  Directors  generally  on 
each  Thursday.     This  is  the  **  bank  rate." 

Any  change  in  it  immediately  affects  the 
value  of  money  throughout  the  world,  because 
it  reflects  the  judgment  of  the  best-informed 
group  of  men  in  London  as  to  the  present 
and  prospective  value  of  credit 

The  influence  of  the  bank  rate  is  largely 
moral,  and  due  to  the  confidence  which  the 
financial  world  has  in  the  integrity,  public 
spirit,  and  intelligence  of  the  men  who  are 
directors. 

The  deposits  which  they  have  to  lend  are 
not  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  many  English 
banks  that  keep  their  reserves  with  the  Bank 
of  England. 

For  instance,  the  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank,  of  which  Sir  Edward  Holden  is  Chair- 
man, had  deposits  of  $469,167,000  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913,  as  against  about  $305,000,000 
of  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
same  date. 

When  money  is  easy,  the  bank  rate  is  gen- 
erally above  the  market,  but  when  it  becomes 
scarce  and  high  the  Bank  is  always  a  lender 
at  its  minimum  rate,  which  is  raised  only  as 
it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  reserve. 
The  ability  to  secure,  if  necessary,  a  '*  sus- 
pension of  the  Bank  Act  *'  leads  tbe  world  to 
feel  that  money  is  always  to  be  had  **  at  a 
rate  "  in  London,  and  this  feelings,  with  the 
supreme  confidence  in  the  directorate  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  financial  and  commercial  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
wield  the  power  of  traditional  conservatism 
and  enjoy  a  carefully  guarded  prestige  for 
remarkably  sound  judgment.  By  inheritance 
and  training  most  of  them  are  financiers. 

It  will  be  well  if  our  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  realize  that  confidence  is  a  plant 
whose  first  growth  is  exceedingly  slow. 

The  New  Postal  Money-Order,  which 
will  be  payable  at  any  post-office  in  the 
United  States,  instead  of  at  one  particular 
office,  as  previously,  will  provide  the  country 
with  a  substitute  for  bank  exchange  that 
will  largely  reduce  the  demand  for  the  latter. 
When  considered  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bill  which 
makes  checks  on  any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
receivable  at  par  by  any  other  Federal  Re- 
serve bank,  it  seems  likely  to  reduce  greatly 
the  quantity  of  cash  that  will  have  to  be 
shipped  about  the  country.  This  is  another 
blow  at  the  express  companies,  a  substan- 


tial portion  of  whose  present  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  the  expressage  of  money. 

The  World's  Wheat  and  Cotton  Cr(.ps 
FOR  1913  are  the  largest  on  record.  This  is 
exceedingly  important.  It  indicates,  not  only 
an  abundant  supply  of  two  most  imix)rtant 
staples,  but  also  that  high  prices  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  commencing  to  have 
some  effect  upon  production,  and  that  there 
b  likely  to  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  some  of  the  essential  things  of  life. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment estimates  the  world's  wheat  crop  in  1913 
at4,125,658,000  bushels.  This  is  298,571.000 
bushels  more  than  the  previous  year  and 
about  a  billion  bushels  in  excess  of  the  crop 
of  1902,  when,  for  the  first  time,  three  billions 
were  produced. 

The  world's  cotton  crop  for  1913  is  esti- 
mated at  23.421.000  bales  of  500  pounds 
each,  as  compared  with  22,151.000  bales  in 
1911,  which  was  the  heaviest  production  pre- 
viously. The  proportion  of  this  supply  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  the  smallest  since  the 
W^ar  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  Large  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced in  India  and  China,  and  still  larger 
crops  are  expected.  Since  opium  production 
has  been  interdicted,  much  of  the  land  hith- 
erto devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  p>oppy 
plant  is  being  put  in  cotton.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  unexpected  conse- 
quences of  the  war  against  opium.  There 
are  some  who  fear  for  the  American  monop- 
oly of  cotton  production  if  the  high-priced 
labor  of  the  Southern  States  shall  have  to 
measure  its  economic  efficiency  with  the 
poorly  paid  but  industrious  Chinaman. 

Cheaper  Corn  Because  of  the  Tar  iff. — 
The  decline  in  the  price  of  com  which  has 
occurred  because  the  Underwood  Bill  put 
corn  on  the  free  list  has  not  been  generally 
noticed. 

Last  year's  com  crop  was  shortened  by 
the  drought  in  the  Middle  West.  An  active 
speculation  ensued,  and  the  price  advanced 
to  seventy  five  cents  a  bushel.  Many  thought 
it  would  go  to  eighty  cents,  but  it  was  found 
that  considerable  quantities  of  the  large  crop 
of  corn  that  had  been  produced  in  Argentina 
were  being  shipped  to  the  Ignited  States. 
Thus  far  it  is  said  that  about  25,000,000 
bushels  have  been  received,  and  many  more 
cargoes  are  on  the  way.  The  price  of  com 
has  declined  to  sixty  cents,  and  the  specula- 
tion has  collapsed.  While  the  amount  that 
has  been  shipped  from  South  America  is  not 
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large  as  compared  with  the  entire  American 
crop,  it  is  considerable  in  its  relation  to  that 
portion  of  the  com  crop  which  enters  directly 
into  commerce.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than 
seventeen   per  cent  of   the  American  com 


crop  leaves  the  farms.  On  a  total  production 
of  2,500,000,000  bushels  this  is  425,000,000, 
so  that  Argentina  shipments  of  50,000.000 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  replenishing  the 
commercial  stocks  of  corn. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 


THE  THEORY  OF  SOCIAL 
REVOLUTIONS 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams  is  a  brilliant  writer  who 
is  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  scholar.  He 
has  done  nothing  which  embodies  both  quali- 
ties more  thoroughly  than  his  book  on  "  The 
Theory  of  Social  Revolutions,"*  which  must 
be  counted  one  of  the  few  real  contributions 
to  the  literature  which  interprets  the  political 
and  economic  changes  now  going  on  in  this 
country.  The  book  is  frank  and  uncompro- 
mising in  its  statement  of  its  positions,  and 
those  positions  are  at  the  first  view  radical ; 
but  the  historical  illustrations  with  which  the 
positions  are  reinforced  and  the  breadth  of 
view  with  which  they  are  presented  make  the 
book  essentially  conservative. 

Mr.  Adams's  thesis  is  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to-day  is  in  its  essence 
capitalistic,  and  that  as  a  goveming  power 
and  an  efficient  administrative  force,  at  many 
points,  capitalism  has  distinctly  failed  ;  and  he 
holds  that  the  abuses  of  which  the  capitalistic 
govemment  has  been  guilty  have  been  per- 
petrated and  are  being  perpetrated  largely  by 
the  use  of  American  courts  and  by  lawmaking 
judges.  These  theses  are  enforced  at  length 
and  with  great  vigor  of  statement  and  illus- 
tration. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the 
temper  of  the  book ;  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
serious.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  solemn  warning  to 
the  capitalistic  class  ;  and  the  perils  which  are 
invited  by  a  capitalistic  government  are  very 
clearly  pointed  out.  Mr.  Adams  emphasizes 
with  abundant  historical  illustration  the  curi- 
ous blindness  which  often  prevents  a  class 
in  society  from  foreseeing  the  future,  and 
commits  it  to  a  blundering  policy  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  the  members  of  the 
class  in  power  had  been  able  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times.     He  points  out  the  lack 

*  The  Theory  (jf  Social  Revolutions.  By  Brooks  Adams. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


of  perception  of  many  large  interests,  and 
aptly  illustrates  the  folly  of  this  blindness  by 
recalling  the  history  of  the  privileged  classes 
in  France  who  drove  Turgot  from  power  and 
invited  Danton  and  Robespierre  in  conse- 
quence. Turgot  put  the  whole  experience  in 
a  phrase  when  he  said :  "  Well-timed  reform 
alone  averts  revolution." 

Mr.  Adams  draws  a  comparison  between 
some  modem  capitalists  and  the  lawyers  who 
serve  them  and  the  French  aristocrats  of  the 
old  regime  and  the  lawyers  whom  they  em- 
ployed. "  The  modern  capitalist,*'  he  says, 
"  not  only  thinks  in  terms  of  money,  but  he 
thinks  in  terms  of  money  more  exclusively 
than  the  French  aristocrat  or  lawyer  ever 
thought  in  terms  of  caste.  The  modem 
capitalist  looks  upon  life  as  a  financial  com- 
bat of  a  very  specialized  kind,  regulated  by 
a  code  which  he  understands  and  has,  indeed, 
himself  concocted,  but  which  is  recognized 
by  no  one  else  in  the  world."  It  is  the 
highly  specialized  development,  Mr.  Adams 
declares,  that  makes  the  selfish  capitalist  the 
most  vulnerable  of  human  beings  in  every 
other  relation.  He  is  at  once  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  helpless  member  of 
society.  He  is  likely  to  suffer  more  than 
any  one  else  from  lawlessness,  and  yet  he 
himself  has  often  set  the  most  striking  exam* 
pie  of  lawlessness.  His  position  and  his 
interest  demand  that  he  should  be  an  exam- 
ple of  strict  obedience  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law.  The  safety  of  his  property 
lies  in  teaching  men  by  his  example  deep 
regard  for  law ;  and  yet,  with  many  conspicu- 
ous exceptions,  Mr.  Adams  declares  that  the 
great  capitalist,  **  in  spite  of  his  vulnerability, 
is  of  all  citizens  the  most  lawless. " 

Many  newspap)ers  which  enforce  the  capi- 
talistic view  not  only  uphold  the  worst  abuses 
of  capitalism  and  its  worst  lawlessness,  but 
cheerfully  side  with  any  political  machine  if 
the  alternative  is  the  advent  to  power  of  men 
who  will  resolutely  but  rationally  oppose  the 
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granting  and  preservation  of  special  privi- 
leges. Mr.  Adams  emphasizes  the  great  re- 
wards at  the  bar  which  have  come  of  l^te 
years  to  those  who  have  served  capitalism, 
and  who,  instead  of  interpreting  to  men  their 
duties  under  the  law,  have  advised  them  how 
to  evade  those  duties.  This  attitude  has  had 
a  profound  effect  in  shaping  the  American 
legal  mind,  and  has  brought  into  being  a 
class  of  men  who  have  developed  wonderful 
ingenuity,  not  in  securing  the  just  interpreta- 
tion and  right  enforcement  of  law,  but  in 
preventing  its  proper  application.  The  Con- 
stitution was  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting and  securing  justice.  Its  dangerous 
enemies  have  not  been  those  who  criticise 
but  those  who  interpret  it  so  as  t6  make 
it  an  instrument  for  the  prevention  of 
iustice. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  Mr.  Adams's 
book  is  his  dealing  with  the  proper  limita- 
tions of  the  judicial  function  and  his  very 
clear  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
many  American  courts  have  assumed  legisla- 
tive functions.  He  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  deep  unrest  in  England  at  the  present 
day  has  not  taken  the  form  of  attack  upon 
the  courts,  because  the  English  judges  are 
exclusively  judges ;  they  never  legislate. 
Whether  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Adams  pro- 
poses is  accepted  or  not,  the  importance  of 


Forester's  Daughter  (The).     By    Hamlin   Gar- 
land.   Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.    $1.25. 

A  slight  but  graphic  romance  of  a  forest  ran- 
ger's life  and  work.  The  ranger's  daughter  is  a 
fine,  wholesome  creature,  and  her  love  history  is 
simple  and  true. 

Home.     The   Century   Company,   New   York. 
11.30. 
This  anonymous  novel  was  widely  heralded 

when  it  appeared  as  a  magazine  serial.  It  has 
episodes  and  passages  of  stirring  narrative, 
notably  the  story  of  the  life  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can wilderness  of  the  man  who  believes  (wrongly) 
that  his  wife  has  deserted  him  and  forms  an 
alliance — an  illegal  marriage,  in  actual  fact — 
with  a  Spanish  girl.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is,  in  parts  of  the  novel,  a  good  deal  of  vague 
philosophizing  which  is  not  effective  or  stimu- 
lating. As  a  whole,  the  book  has  promise,  but 
is  far  from  being  an  unqualified  success. 

Witness  for  the  Defence  (The).     By  A.  E.  W. 
Mason.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    ^1.30. 

Mr.  Mason  is  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  hand- 
ling a  situation  so  as  to  hold  the  interest  tense. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  striking  situations  in 
this  story  and  each  holds  the  reader  closely. 
In  the  first  a  distinguished  lawyer  goes  on  the 
stand  and  "  lies  like  a  gentleman  "  to  save  the 


his  discussion  of  this  subject  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  is  the  first  clear,  lucid, 
and  authoritative  presentation  of  the  criti- 
cism of  much  judge-made  law  which  has 
appeared  in  this  country*. 

The  book  ought  to  have  the  widest  read- 
ing, especially  by  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  management  of  great  financial  inter 
ests.  Many  of  these  men  are  already  taking 
a  progressive  attitude.  Men  of  this  temper 
will  be  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  Mr. 
Adams's  full  and  interesting  discussion.  Men 
of  the  reactionar>'  temper  may  have  their  eyes 
opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  reactionary 
position,  and  by  Mr.  Adams's  aid  may  be 
able  to  get  some  intelligent  idea  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  of  the  significance  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live — an  age  of  great  and 
radical  changes,  which,  if  rightiy  directed, 
mean  immensely  increased  justice  in  society, 
immensely  increased  security  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, immensely  increased  friendliness  and 
helpfulness.  *'  Though  these  changes  cannot 
be  prevented,  possibly  they  may  to  a  degree 
be  guided,  as  Washington  guided  the  changes 
of  1789.  To  resist  them  perversely,  as  they 
were  resisted  at  the  Chicago  Republican  Con- 
vention of  1912,  can  only  make  the  catas- 
trophe, when  it  comes,  as  overwhelming  as 
was  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Republican 
party." 


woman  he  loves  from  an  impending  conviction 
for  the  murder  of  her  half-crazed,  alcoholic,  and 
brutal  husband ;  in  the  second  he  faces  the 
question  whether  he  shall  hold  his  tongue  when 
he  finds  that  the  woman  is  about  to  marry 
another  man.  The  novel  is  an  absorbing  piece 
of  story-telling. 

Ascent  of  Denali  (Mount  McKinley),  The.     By 

Hudson  Stuck.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vorlc. 
11.75. 

Modestly  and  with  restraint  Archdeacon  Stuck 
tells  the  memorable  story  of  his  ascent  of  Mount 
McKinley — the  first  complete  ascent  of  the 
highest  peak  in  North  America.  We  judge 
that  generalship,  patience,  and  planning  long 
ahead  were  the  winning  qualities.  Dr.  Stuck 
says  that  the  chief  ditficulties  lie  not  so  much 
in  mountaineering  obstacles  as  in  Denali^s 
remoteness  and  size,  great  distances  over  snow 
and  ice,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  supplies  that 
must  be  taken.  But  on  the  northeast  ridge 
there  is  "  all  the  spice  of  danger  and  sensation 
that  any  man  could  desire.'' 

Buddhist  China.     By  Resfinald  Fleming  John- 
ston.   E.  P.  l)atton&  Co.,  New  York.    $5. 

The  announcement  that  the  President  of  China 

has  influenced  the   Administrative    Council  to 

pass  a  resolution  establishing  certain  state  cere- 
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monies  in  the  Confucian  religion,  similar  to 
those  which  were  used  by  the  Emperors,  calls 
attenlion  to  the  other  religions  in  China — to 
Christianity,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, to  Mohammedanism,  lo  Taoism,  and  to 
Buddhism.  With  regard  to  the  last  named,  we 
are  about  to  witness  a  partial  revival,  predicts 
Mr.  John.ston  in  his  just-published  **  Buddhist 
China,"  an  informative  book.  Perhaps  it  will 
disappoint  some  readers,  however,  because  they 
will  think  it  more  informative  on  the  historical 
than  on  the  descriptive  side. 

Edgs  of  the  Woods  and  Other  Papers  (The). 
Bv  Zephine  Ilnniphrey.  The  Flemintj  H.  Revell 
Company,  New  York.    $1.25. 

This  volume  of  essays  is  welcome,  for  many 
readers  have  enjoyed  the  fine  quality  of  this 
thoughtful  writer.  Perhaps  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Garden  "  stands  pre-eminent  for  exquisite  feel- 
ing and  beautiful  literary  finish.  Gay,  gentle 
humor,  true  pathos,  noble  ideals,  a  certain  grace, 
and  a  sure  touch  please  the  reader  of  these 
pages ;  and,  best  of  all,  their  cheerful  tone  re- 
stores to  his  sometime  questioning  .spirit  firm 
faith  in  the  ultimate  good  and  strong  hope  for 
the  *•  New  Generation  "  so  wisely  warned  and 
tenderly  regarded  by  the  author. 

Greatest  House  at  Chelsey  (The).  By  Randall 
Davies.    The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.    $3. 

This  story  is  written  for  lovers  of  curious  bits 
of  historical  lore.  Built  in  1520  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  (at  least  .so  the  author  a.ssumes),  and  de- 
molished by  Sir  Harry  Sloane  two  centuries 
later,  the  noble  residence  sheltered  several  nota- 
ble families,  excited  the  envy  of  others,  and 
echoed  to  the  voices  of  grave  and  gay  ladies. 
The  part  of  the  handsome  volume  devoted  to 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  family,  with  beauti- 
ful reproductions  of  Holbein  portraits,  is  the 
most  interesting;  but  to  learn  of  the  intimate 
conduct  of  less-known  personages  and  have 
them  brought  before  the  eye  as  living,  influ- 
ential people  is  both  a  literary  and  historical 

treat. 

Pepys  of  Mogul  India,  1653-1708  (A).  Trans- 
lated by  William  Irvine.  E.  P.  button  &  Co.,  New 
York,    fi.^h 

The  title  chosen  for  an  abridged  edition  of 
the  "  Storia  Do  Mogor"  of  Niccolas  Manucci  is 
peculiarly  happy.  The  adventurer  and  writer 
ran  away  from  Venice,  being  fourteen  years  old, 
in  1653,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  in 
India  (probably  in  1717)  he  never  lacked  inter- 
esting experiences  to  record.  The  translation 
of  his  narrative  preserves  the  simplicity  of  style, 
and  doubtless  reflects  the  actual  conditions  in 
India  at  the  period  of  Mogul  power.  Manucci, 
left  alone  upon  tlie  sudden  death  of  his  English 
protector,  wlmm  he  calls  an  Ambassador  to 
Persia  and  India  from  Knirland,  found  service 
under  the  eldest  son  of  Shahjehan.  His  minute 
description  of  his  first  audience  in  Delhi  brings 
before  one's  memory  the  present  surroundings 


of  the  audience  chamber  where  once  the  Mogul 
Emperor  sat  in  gorgeous  slate.  Manucci  bei;an 
to  "  practice  medicine  "  in  the  simple  faitli  liorn 
of  necessity,  and  quite  untramincled  by  his 
ignorance,  which  at  least  was  far  less  dark  than 
that  of  his  Mohammedan  competitors.  His  was 
a  direct  soul.  And,  like  the  loved  Pepys,  he 
records  his  many  adventures,  celebrates  his  own 
prowess,  and  lauds  his  own  virtues  with  charm 
ing  candor.  Altogether,  to  the  lover  of  the  Far 
East  and  the  leisurely  reader  of  details  of 
human  intere.st  this  volume  will  offer  some 
hours  of  real  pleasure. 

American  Year  Book,  19x3  (The).    D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    $3.50. 

A  fourth  yearly  volume  of  a  highly  valuable 

reference  book.     Under  general  heads  such  as 

American    History,   Foreign    Affairs,    Mining, 

Engineering,  Public  Services,  Labor  and  Labor 

Legislation   the    events   of  the  year  in    many 

fields  are  recorded.  Art,  literature,  and  science 

are  included  as  well   as  economics,  trade,  and 

sociology.     The  book  is  non-partisan,  compact, 

and  well  arranged. 

Collected  Poems  of  Margaret  L.  Woods  ( .  he). 
The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Serious  thought,  great  dignity,  and  much  dra- 
matic power  characterize  these  poems,  often 
written  in  musical  yet  irregular  form.  The 
two  plays,  "  Wild  Justice**  and  "  The  Princess 
of  Hanover,"  are  grim  tragedies.  The  former 
grips  the  imagination  and  stirs  the  emotions  to 
a  degree  unusual  in  recent  dramatic  efforts. 
The  author  has  received  high  prai.se  from  sev- 
eral English  critics,  among  them  being  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  Professor  MacKail,  and  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  Her  poems  are  not  so  well 
known  here,  though  as  novelist  and  poet  she 
has  appeared  upon  the  lecture  platform. 

Perlen  englischer  Dichtung  in  deutscher  fas- 
•ung  von  Herman  Behr.  Privately  printed.  Herman 
Behr,  73  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

In   this  book,  privately  published,  Herman 

Behr  has   tried   to  render  Germans  a  service 

similar  to  that  which  the  German  Publication 

Society  is  performing  for  Americansr     He  has 

translated  into  his  mother  tongue  some  famous 

English  poems,  chiefly  lyrical.     All  the  poems 

are  adequately  rendered,  yet  none   brilliantly. 

Lines  that  are  noteworthy  in  the  original  are 

merely  ordinary  in  the  translation.     The  author 

has  faithfully,  but  not  inspiringly,  accomplislied 

a  difficult  task. 

Across  Siberia  Alone.  By  Mrs.  John  Clarence 
Lee.    The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.    $1.35. 

Here  is  another  book  on  Siberia.     Mrs.  Lee 

has  presented  a  practical,  apparently  up-to-date, 

and  certainly  u.seful  account  of  that   country. 

As  the    author  say.s,  "Siberia's    need    is   that 

America  sliould   know    her  better.''     Americ? 

will  if  America  reads  this  book.     And  Americ 

should.     Mrs.    Lee   writes   in  a  very  pleas' 

direct,  staccato  style. 


BY  THE  WAY 


Memories  of  the  famous  "  fighting  parson  " 
of  the  Civil  War,  William  G.  Brownlow,  have 
been  revived  recently  through  the  death  of  his 
widow,  Elizabeth  O^Brien  Brownlow.  Mrs. 
Brownlow  long  survived  her  husband,  living  to 
the  great  age  of  ninety-five.  "  Parson  "  Brown- 
low was  originally  a  Methodist  circuit  rider. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Knoxville  "  Whig," 
was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1865,  and 
later  served  a  term  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

New  York  City's  pay-roll  for  1913  amounted 
to  over  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent  of  this  amount  went  for  educational 
purposes,  while  police  work  absorbed  about 
fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  according  to  plans  now 
being  made,  is  to  make  a  world  tour  next  year. 
The  present  arrangements  provide  for  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

An  Evanston,  Illinois,  bank,  the  papers  state, 
is  to  place  $1  to  the  credit  of  every  baby  born 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Parents  are  ad- 
vised to  deposit  sums  corresponding  to  the  age 
of  the  child  on  each  birthday,  so  that  when  the 
beneficiary  of  the  account  is  twenty-one  he  will 
have  $250  to  his  credit 

An  electrical  vegetable-paring  machine  is  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Electrical  Review  "  as  "  remov- 
ing by  friction  the  whole  of  the  refuse  or  outer 
skin  of  potatoes,  turnips,  etc."  The  unwashed 
vegetables  are  subjected  to  a  constant  spraying 
by  water  while  the  skin  is  being  removed,  so 
that  they  come  from  the  machine  clean  as  well 
as  neatly  pared. 

A  Yonkers  (New  York)  woman  with  an  eye  to 
the  sad  realities  of  life  left  her  fortune  for  the 
establishment  of  a  home  for  **  refined,  educated, 
and  Protestant  gentlewomen  whose  means  are 
small  and  whose  home  is  made  unhappy  by 
having  to  live  with  relatives  who  think  them  in 
the  way." 

The  Chinese  Government,  according  to  the 
"  Manufacturers  Record,"  has  designated  the 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  of  New 
York,  to  undertake  the  construction  work  of 
reclaiming  the  valley  of  the  great  Huai  River 
and  protecting  it  from  overflow.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  work  of  chaining  this  great  rivet  will 
require  the  employment  of  about  100,000  men  in 
six  years  and  will  bring  about  the  reclamation 
of  some  17,000  acres  of  land. 

"Good  Storekeeping"  quotes  the  President 
of  the  Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers, 
Mr.  Theodore  Hofeller,  of  Buffalo,  as  saying 
that  "  the  old  tin  cans  and  discarded  cook- 
ing utensils  and  smashed  stoves  gathered  from 
dumps  last  year  alone  produced  material  valued 


at  $114,000,000.'*  This  sounds  incredible,  but 
almost  everybody  uses  canned  provisions  in 
these  days,  cooking  utensils  will  develop  cracks 
and  holes,  and  every  one  at  times  feels  like 
smashing  the  kitchen  stove — and  so  the  figures 
may  be  correct 

Benjamin  Franklin's  birthday,  January  17, 
was  celebrated  this  year  by  banquets  given  by 
clubs  of  printers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and 
other  cities.  In  Baltimore  the  programme  in- 
cluded a  speech  by  Franklin  himself — as  per- 
sonated by  a  club  member. 

Slot  machines  for  selling  books  have  been 
introduced  in  Germany.  The  books  are  ar- 
ranged behind  glass  windows ;  underneath  each 
volume  is  a  number,  which  corresponds  with 
another  number  placed  on  a  slot  alongside  of 
the  apparatus.  When  a  mark  (about  the  value 
of  an  American  "  quarter  ")  is  dropped  into  this 
slot,  the  book  is  released. 

Two  daring  moving-picture  actors  lately 
jumped  off  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  in  New 
York  City  to  illustrate  a  scene  in  a  cinema- 
tograph play.  The  hero  followed  the  heroine 
and  saved  her  from  the  engulfing  waves. 

Popcorn  or  peanuts — which  is  the  favorite 
gastronomic  consolation  or  resource  of  Young 
America  in  its  hours  of  sadness  or  gladness? 
Peanuts,  it  seems,  have  a  large  majority  of  the 
votes,  for  20,000,000  bushels  of  peanuts  are  pro- 
duced annually  as  against  only  1,000,000  bushels 
of  popcorn.  But  together  these  delectable  deli- 
cacies are  beadliners  at  the  1,000  amusement 
parks  and  1,500  county  fairs  of  the  United 
States.  Popcorn  has  now  also  found  a  market, 
it  is  said,  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris. 

Bernard  Shaw's  article  on  "Equality,"  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Metropolitan 
Magazine,"  proved  so  disturbing  to  its  readers 
that  the  editors  of  the  magazine  state  that  they 
received  beween  two  and  three  thousand  arti- 
cles written  in  answer  to  it.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  articles,  however,  it  is  stated,  attempted  to 
controvert  a  proposition  that  Mr.  Shaw  never 
made.  It  is  for  the  gifted  satirist  to  laugh 
again  at  his  public. 

"  The  Industrial  Student,"  a  paper  published 
by  a  school  at  Camp  Hill,  Alabama,  that  is  edu- 
cating white  children  along  industrial  lines,  con- 
tains this  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  value  of  such 
an  education ;  its  naivef^  and  genuineness 
make  it  worth  reprinting  as  an  encouragement 
to  conscientious  teachers  everywhere :  "  Dear 
Sir:  My  son  came  home  on  Thanksgiving.  I 
am  so  pleased  with  him  in  every  respect  that  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say.  May  God  bless  you 
and  your  good  teachers." 
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THE  BECKER   CASE 

One  year  ago  last  October  Lieutenant 
Charles  Becker,  of  the  New  York  police 
force,  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  the  city 
of  New  York  as  an  accomplice  or  accessory 
before  and  after  the  fact  of  the  murder  of  a 
criminal  gambler  by  the  name  of  Rosenthal. 
In  a  graft  investigation  of  the  New  York 
police  force  Rosenthal  had  promised  District 
Attorney  Whitman  to  testify  against  Becker 
and  other  officers  "  higher  up."  The  night 
following  this  promise  Rosenthal  was  mur- 
dered in  front  of  a  hotel  on  Broadway  in 
the  **  Tenderloin  "  district  by  a  group  of  **  gun- 
men "  who  had  driven  up  to  the  hotel  in  a 
high-powered  automobile.  Justice  John  W. 
Goff  was  the  trial  Judge.  The  direct  testi- 
mony was  chiefly  that  of  criminal  accomplices 
of  the  '*  gunmen  "  and  of  the  "  gunmen  " 
themselves,  although  their  testimony  was 
corroborated  by  a  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Becker  was  sentenced  to  be  elec- 
trocuted in  December,  1912.  His  case  was 
appealed,  and  last  week  the  Court  of  Apf)eals 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  a  vote  of  six  to 
one,  handed  down  a  decision  granting  Becker 
a  new  trial. 

In  the  prevailing  opinion  Justice  Hiscock 
not  only  condemns  the  rulings  of  Judge 
Goff.  but  condemns  the  jury  for  accepting  as 
credible  testimony  the  words  of  witnesses 
which  he  says  are  incredible.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  thus  constitutes  itself  a  judge  not 
merely  of  technicalities  or  ritual  or  ceremony 
or  forms  of  an  important  criminal  case,  but 
of  the  facts  with  regard  to  which  the  English 
law  treats  the  jury  as  the  supreme  authority. 
There  is  a  reason  in  psychology  for  making 
the  jury  supreme.  A  juryman  is  guided  in 
his  decision  not  merely  by  the  statements  of 
a  witness,  but  by  his  personal  bearing  upx>n 
the  witness-stand — by  the  expression  of  his 
face,  the  intonation  of  his  voice,  the  look 
in  his  eye.  These  physiological  considera- 
tions have  a  gp-eat  bearing  in  determining  the 
character  and  truthfulness  of  a  testifying  wit- 
ness.    None  of  these  elements  could  possibly 


have  entered,  of  course,  into  the  consideration 
of  the  printed  testimony  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  Justice 
Werner,  who  is  a  conservative  upholder  of 
judicial  authority,  asserts  that  his  six  col- 
leagues have  usurped  to  themselves  the  rights 
and  functions  of  a  jury.     He  says  : 

It  is  true  that  the  main  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  were  gamblers,  criminals,  degener- 
ates, and  murderers,  as  they  are  denominated 
in  the  prevailing  opinion,  but  that  goes  to  their 
credibility  and  the  weight  of  their  evidence. 
It  does  not  authorize  the  Court  to  invade  the 
province  of  the  jury. 

The  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  New 
York  City,  outside  of  the  corrupt  and  criminal 
classes,  is  one  of  regret  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  should  have  felt  compelled  to  take 
the  view  it  has  of  the  Becker  case.  At  the 
same  time  the  public  has  respectfully  bowed 
to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  as  it 
ought  to  do.  When  six  judges  of  high  per- 
sonal and  professional  character  in  a  high 
court  of  the  State  unite  in  forming  an 
opinion,  that  opinion  should  be  respected. 
But  it  does  not  prevent  the  public  from  feel- 
ing that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  reform 
in  our  criminal  judicial  procedure.  A  year 
and  a  half  is  too  long  a  time  to  elapse 
between  a  murder  and  the  practical  acquittal 
of  the  alleged  murderer.  Something  should 
be  done  to  differentiate  more  clearly  the 
functions  of  the  judge  and  of  the  jury.  We 
think  the  New  York  '*  Times,"  a  stanch  de- 
fender of  the  courts  against  what  it  alleges 
to  be  the  danger  of  the  reforms  which  some 
of  us  have  asked  for,  is  right  when  it  says : 
"  The  courts  have  fumbled  the  Becker  case, 
and  it  is  a  monstrous  scandal.  It  is  a  scan- 
dal if  he  was  wrongfully  convicted  ;  it  is  a 
scandal  if  he  is  guilty." 

THE  FRANK  CASE 

A  case  involving  defects  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure which  are  almost  opposite  in  character 
to  those  shown  by  the  Becker  case  has 
recently  been  decided  in  Georgia. 

A  young  man,  Leo  M.  Frank,  who  was 
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convicted  of  murder  last  August,  has  been 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  the 
chance  for  a  new  trial. 

•It  is  declared  that  when  he  was  tried  cer- 
tain newspapers  of  Atlanta,  the  city  in  which 
the  trial  took  place,  aroused  by  their  stories 
popular  animosity  against  the  prisoner ;  that 
the  court-room  was  filled  with  a  crowd  hostile 
to  the  prisoner;  that  the  jurors  had  to 
pass  to  and  fro  through  the  angry  throng. 
The  editors  of  the  very  newspapers,  we  are 
informed,  that  had  been  trying  the  case  in 
their  columns  so  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  popular  excitement  that  they  joined  in  a 
petition  to  the  trial  judge  not  to  let  the  case 
go  to  the  jury  on  a  Saturday  because  of 
the  possibility  of  violence  if  the  verdict  was 
brought  in  on  a  half-holiday. 

The  trial  judge,  in  declining  to  grant  a  new 
trial,  said  that  he  himself  was  not  certain 
whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  or  innocent 
From  a  number  of  citizens  of  Atlanta  whose 
judgment  we  trust  we  have  asked  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  facts.  From  the  answers 
we  have  received  we  think  the  following 
statements  may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy : 

1.  The  rumor  that  the  popular  hostility  to 
the  prisoner  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  Jew  seems  to  have  little,  if  any,  foundation. 

2.  I^he  intensity  of  the  hostility  to  the  pris- 
oner seems  to  be  wholly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  victim  of  the  murder  was  a 
working-'girl,  and  the  accused  was  a  factory 
manager.  The  working  people  of  this  in- 
dustrial city,  being  convinced  by  newspaf)er 
reports  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  felt 
the  peculiar  atrocity  of  a  crime  through 
which  a  girl  meets  death  in  defending  her 
honor  against  her  *'  boss." 

3.  In  the  court- room  and  in  the  street  out- 
side the  **  mob  spirit,"  as  one  correspondent 
calls  it,  the  "  bitter  hostility,"  as  another  calls 
it,  the  **  prejudice,"  as  another  calls  it,  the 
**  public  sentiment  that  made  justice  impossi- 
ble," as  still  another  calls  it,  was  dominating. 
The  crowd  on  some  occasions  cheered  the 
prosecuting  attorney  when  he  appeared,  and 
on  other  occasions  carried  him  on  their  shoul- 
ders. The  polling  of  the  jury  was  accom- 
panied with  cheers.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
this  spirit — whether  class  feeling,  race  feel- 
ing, or  disapproval  of  the  methods  of  the 
prisoner's  lawyers — its  dominating  presence 
in  and  about  the  court-room  seems  to  be 
undeniable.  The  mere  fact  that  the  judge 
approved  the  procedure  of  leaving  the  pris- 
oner in  jail  when  the  jury  brought  in  their 


verdict  is  on  its  face  an  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  popular  animosity 
toward  the  prisoner  prevailed  in  the  court- 
room. 

4.  Wholly  apart  from  the  conduct  of  the 
case  in  the  court- room,  which  was  such  as  to 
raise  grave  doubts  in  the  minds,  of  several 
correspondents,  the  methods  employed  by 
the  police  and  the  detectives  are  reported  to 
us  as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  fairness. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  evidence, 
or  try  the  case  over  again.  That  would  be 
to  fall  into  the  error  into  which  the  local 
newspapers  were  allowed  to  sink.  We  do 
not  even  rejx)rt  the  points  made  by  our  cor- 
respondents which  lead  several  of  them  to 
think  the  evidence  far  from  conclusive.  We 
do  believe,  however,  that  if  these  facts  are 
true,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  duty  to  caB 
attention  to  the  danger  of  any  such  method 
of  criminal  procedure.  Lynching  outside  of 
the  court-room,  whether  the  victim  be  guilty 
or  innocent,  is  bad  enough ;  but  anything 
which  permits  the  lynching  spirit  to  find  the 
least  entrance  into  the  court-room  is  even 
worse. 

If  the  courts  cannot  take  cognizance  of 
such  conditions,  what  are  the  p>eople  of  the 
State  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

THE    BBNTON    MYSTERY 
IN    MEXICO 

The  mystery  of  the  execution  or  murder 
in  Juarez  of  the  British  subject  William  S. 
Benton  was  the  center  of  last  week's  discus- 
sion of  Mexican  affairs.  That  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  determined  that 
the  matter  shall  be  cleared  up  beyond  doubt 
is  evident.  The  British  Foreign  Office  has 
acted  with  the  greatest  restraint  and  modera- 
tion, has  shown  every  disposition  to  allow 
our  Government  to  take  the  lead  in  dealing 
with  Villa,  and  has  fully  recognized  the  diffi- 
culties involved.  But  that  Great  Britain  will 
be  insistent  upon  full  explanations,  and,  if 
justice  requires  it,  upon  reparation,  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  references  to  the  matter  in 
Parliament,  and  is  in  line  with  Great  Britain's 
traditional  policy.  It  is  the  recognition  of 
this  that  has  made  the  incident,  as  is  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Outiook,  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
serious  international  question. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, in  explaining  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons why  his  Government  was  acting  through 
communications  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
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ernment,  said  that  it  was  *'  because  the 
United  States  alone  can  in  those  circum- 
stances exercise  any  influence  to  discover  the 
truth  and  get  justice  done.  Juarez  is  close 
to  the  United  States  frontier,  and  we  have 
ourselves  no  means  of  exercising  influence  in 
those  regions  under  existing  circumstances." 
The  attitude  of  the  British  people  and  press 
is  reflected  by  the  comment  of  the  London 
"  Times :" 

Americans  have  taken  the  murder  of  a  num- 
ber of  their  own  citizens  so  quietly  that  many 
of  them  do  not  seem  to  understand  our  indigna- 
tion over  the  death  of  Benton.  One  thing  only 
will  satisfy  us,  and  that  is  a  complete,  searching 
examination  into  the  deed  and  the  exemplary 
punishment,  as  soon  as  punishment  is  possible, 
of  all  who  mav  be  answerable  for  our  country- 
man's blood.  We  shall  be  surprised  and  grieved 
if  all  that  is  best  in  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize  the  justice  of  that  resolve. 

THE   CAUSES   FOR 
SUSPICION 

Villa's  own  defense  for  the  killing  of  Ben- 
ton is  r^arded  here  and  abroad  with  grave 
suspicion  ;  and  the  secrecy,  mystery,  and  con- 
cealment whkh  preceded  Villa's  statement 
justify  that  suspicion.  Benton,  according  to 
Villa's  statement,  was  tried  by  court  martial  on 
February  17,  and  the  formal  report  of  this 
court  martial,  which  has  been  made  public  in 
full,  gives  the  names  of  the  judges  and  of 
witnesses  who  testified  that  they  heard  Ben- 
ton defy  and  vilify  Villa  and  saw  Benton 
attempt  to  draw  a  pistol.  But  this  prods- 
verdal  was  made  public  only  on  February  21, 
four  days  after  Benton  was  killed,  and  until 
that  time  Villa's  officials  professed  ignorance 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  policy  of  conceal- 
ment was  kept  up  to  the  last  possible  minute ; 
and  until  February  27  Benton's  relatives  and 
our  Government  were  not  even  allowed  to 
know  where  Benton  was  buried.  Villa  on 
that  date  gave  his  consent  to  the  disinterment 
and  examination  of  Benton's  body  at  Chi- 
huahua, where,  it  was  then  announced,  Benton 
was  buried,  although  he  was  killed  in  Juarez. 
The  delay  is  believed  by  many  to  be  due  to 
the  hope  that  natural  decay  (which  goes  on 
rapidly  in  the  Mexican  soil  and  climate)  would 
make  it  impossible  to  judge  of  the  way  in 
which  Benton  met  his  death.  In  many  ways 
the  affair  has  dark  and  sinister  aspects. 

THE   NEED   OF    ACTION 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  a  proposal 
to  send  United  Slates  troops  into  the  dis- 
turbed region  to  protect  life,  as  was  done  by 


the  allies  in  China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
rebellion,  but  it  is  semi-officially  stated  that 
the  President  considers  that  this  would  be  an 
act  of  war  admissible  only  in  the  last  resort. 
Meanwhile,  apart  from  the  Benton  case, 
Villa's  conduct  and  that  of  other  insiugent  (  r 
bandit  leaders  is  excidng  grave  apprehensions 
of  trouble.  One  American,  named  Bauch. 
has  disappeared,  and  Villa  denies  any  knowl- 
edge of  him  ;  another,  a  Texan  and  American 
citizen,  named  Vergara,  has  been  enticed 
across  the  boundary  and  hanged  by  Mexicans ; 
several  other  Americans  are  missing;  the 
charge  that  Castillo,  now  in  American  custody, 
caused  a  train  containing  several  Americans 
and  many  others  to  be  burned  in  a  tunnel 
has  not  yet  been  investigated.  In  short,  our 
Government  is  confronted  with  the  prime 
necessity  of  protectini^^  American  and  foreign 
life  and  property,  and  of  punishing  crimes 
against  them,  in  a  territory  harrowed  with 
guerrilla  warfare  and  by  bandit  forces.  It 
cannot  appeal  to  Huerta,  for  he  has  no 
actual  power  in  the  district  involved,  and  his 
authority  is  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States ;  it  b  doubtful  whether  Carranza  has 
much  or  any  control  over  Villa ;  while  Villa 
himself  is  an  ex-bandit  and  is  under  serious 
accusation.  How  to  act  without  using  mili- 
tar}'  force  is  a  hard  problem ;  not  to  act  at 
all  is  becoming  rapidly  impossible. 

WOMEN   VOTE   IN 
ILLINOIS 

A  glance  at  the  map  on  the  next  page  will 
show  that  the  relation  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  woman  suffrage  is  unique  among  the 
forty-eight  States.  It  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  which  thinks  women  can  be  trusted  to 
vote  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Mayor  of  the  second  largest  city  of  the 
United  States,  while  they  cannot  be  trusted 
to  vote  for  the  Governor,  members  of  the 
Legislature,  or  other  State  officers.  Last 
week  Tuesday  a  primary  election  was  held  in 
Illinois  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
municipal  offices  to  be  voted  upon  at  the 
coming  spring  election.  This  primary  elec- 
tion affords  the  first  opportunity  of  form- 
ing some  judgment  as  to  how  deeply  inter- 
ested the  women  of  Illinois  are  in  their  new 
suif  rage  rights.  Both  the  Chicago  and  the  New 
York  daily  newspapers  agree  in  stating  that 
only  about  one- third  of  the  women  who  were 
qualified  to  vote  cast  ballots.  The  interpre- 
tation of  this  fact,  however,  varies  considera- 
bly, apparentiy  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
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sonal  feeling  of  the  reporter  or  the  editor. 
■  The  New  York  "Times,"  for  example, says 
that  the  women  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Chicago  election,  while  the  New  York 
'■  Sun "  states  that  the  women  "  cut  no 
figure."  No  Chicago  daily  that  we  have 
seen  comments  editorially  upon  the  election, 
although  the  Chicago  "Tribune  "  says  in  its 
news  headlines :  "  Women's  Vote  Helps 
Purge  City  Council."  In  order  to  gel  first- 
hand information,  we  telegraphed  to  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, and  to  Mrs.  (jeorge  \V.  Kretzinger,  a 
prominent  leader  in  Chicago  of  the  organized 
opposition  to  woman  suffrage.  Their  tele- 
graphed replies  are  as  follows  : 


Chicago,-  III..  Feb.  25.  Over  47,000 
women  voted  at  the  primaries  in  Chicago  on 
Tuesday,  being  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
number  registered.  At  the  same  primary 
126,916  men  voted,  being  about  thirty-four 
per  cent  of  the  number  registered.  The 
suffragists  have  a  variety  of  excuses  for  the 


lightness  of  this  vote.  At  first  glance  the 
proportion  of  women  voting  to  those  regis- 
tered seems  approximate  to  that  of  the  men. 
But  the  large  number  of  women  registered 
seems  due  not  wholly  to  the  desire  of  150,000 
women  for  the  franchise  ;  it  was  partly  due  to 
the  representations  by  newspapers  and  many 
people  interested  in  good  government  that 
since  the  ballot  has  been  thrust  upon  women 
it  must  be  used.  To  my  knowledge  many 
an ti- suffragists  registered  under  this  belief, 
but,  discovering  that  the  legality  of  woman 
suffrage  had  not  been  decided,  they  refrained 
from  voting.  The  spectacle  of  women  can- 
didates distributing  cigars  and  candy  for  votes 
has  repelled  many  women  as  well  as  men. 
The  "  Daily  News"  remarks  editorially: 
"  Women  are  employing  methods  similar  to 
those  employed  by  the  male  of  the  species 
full  many  a  year  ago."  Two  of  the  women 
candidates  retired  from  their  unsuccessful 
contests  with  bitter  accusations  as  to  the  dis- 
honesty of  women  in  politics,  one  declaring 
that  the  country  would  probably  be  better  off 
if  women  did  not  have  the  ballot.  But  per- 
haps no  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  discontent  of  a  disgruntled  office-seeker 
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than  upon  her  enthusiasms ;  they  may  balance 
each  other. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  privil^e 
of  voting  was  a  most  unwelcome  surprise  to 
Illinois  women,  that  it  was  never  submitted  to 
them  for  decision.  The  suffragists,  confess- 
ing '  -that  -  they  would  be  defeated  by  any 
popular  vote,  put  the  measure  quiedy  through 
the  Legislature.  It  was  their  published  boast 
that  they  had  defeated  eleven  members  of 
the  present  Legislature  who  had  voted  against 
suffrage.  We  must  remember  also  the  tre- 
mendous campaign  of  education  given  by  a 
canvass  brought  to  our  very  doors  and  the 
lack  of  oiganizadon  among  the  quiet  and 
thoughtful  women  who  do  not  want  the  fran- 
chise. In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  seems 
that  we,  who  rely  upon  the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  men  and  women,  of  Illinois, 
may  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  smallness 
of  this  vote  is  its  most  representative  feature. 

C.  VV.  Kr^zinger. 

THE  SUFFRAGE 
VIEW 

Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  25.  Twenty-nine  per 
cent  of  the  women  who  registered  and  thirty 
l>er  cent  of  the  men  who  registered  voted  at 
the  primary  election  last  Tuesday.  The  slightly 
smaller  per  cent  of  women  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  lack  of  interest,  but  rather  to  their 
desire  to  avoid  the  party  declarations  which 
the  primary  law  requires  of  them.  All  dis- 
cussions in  the  women's  organizations  during 
the  past  six  weeks  tended  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  the  women's  vote  would  be  non- 
partisan. Their  vote  in  many  wards  mani- 
fested real  independence  of  judgment.  In 
some  wards — notably  two  university  wards 
where  non-partisan  candidates  were  in  the 
field — this  was  shown  by  remaining  away 
from  the  primary,  only  eight  and  eleven  per 
cent  respectively  voting.  In  contrast,  in  the 
Fifth  Ward,  where  there  was  a  real  contest 
against  one  of  the  old  "  gray  wolves  "  of  the 
Council  who  had  long  been  opposed  by  the 
Municipal  Voters'  League,  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  registered  women  voted.  Simi- 
larly in  the  Eleventh  Ward  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  registered  women  voted.  They  defeated 
a  man  condemned  by  the  Municipal  Voters* 
League  and  backed  by  the  united  societies 
representing  the  liquor  interests,  when  the 
men's  vote  would  clearly  have  elected  him. 
In  the  Eighth  Ward  candidates  indorsed  by  the 
liquor  interests  and  condemned  by  the  Mu- 
nk:ipal  League  were  defeated.     In  the  Ninth 


Ward  the  candidates  approved  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal V  oters'  League  were  elected  after  a  real 
contest,  the  women  strengthening  the  better 
element.  The  women  did  not  vote  for  women 
candidates  just  because  they  were  women. 
In  the  eight  wards  in  which  there  were  women 
candidates  the  women's  votes  were  widely 
distributed,  two  women  candidates  being  de- 
feated. In  more  than  eight  hundred  precincts 
women  served  as  judges  and  clerks  of  the 
election.  More  school-houses  were  used  as 
polling-places  than  ever  before,  and  good 
order  and  g^eat  quiet  prevailed. 

Jane  Addams. 

a  free  silver 
advocate 

Another  **  old-line  "  Senator  has  gone — 
Henry  Moore  Teller.  In  appearance  and 
manner,  as  well  as  in  influence,  he  belonged 
to  the  traditional  Yankee  type  of  which  the 
late  Senators  Proctor  and  CuUom  were  ex- 
amples. 

To  be  sure,  during  the  last  few  years  Mr. 
Teller  has  not  been  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. But  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was 
there,  and  was  always  pointed  out  to  visitors 
as  a  notable  man  because  he  had  belonged 
to  three  political  parties ! 

Mr.  Teller  was  bom  in  New  York  State 
eighty-three  years  ago.  He  taught  school 
there.  He  then  went  to  Illinois  to  live,  and 
afterwards  to  what  was  then  the  Territory  of 
Colorado.  Frontier  conditions  prevailed. 
Denver  had  something  more  than  a  thousand 
inhabitants ;  now  it  has  about  three  hundred 
thousand. 

When,  in  1876,  Colorado  became  the  so- 
called  "  Centennial  State,"  one  of  the  first 
two  Senators  elected  was  Mr.  Teller.  He 
had  never  held  public  office  before.  He 
served  until  1882,  when  he  entered  President 
Arthur's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, an  office  he  held  until  the  close  of  the 
Arthur  Administration  in  1885.  Colorado 
sent  him  to  the  Senate  again  and  again. 

In  1896  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion adopted  a  gold  standard  financial  plank. 
Senator  Teller  had  long  been  a  free  silver 
advocate ;  his  philosophical  principles  had 
been  increasingly  accentuated  by  Colorado's 
material  interests.  Hence  Mr.  Teller  "bolted." 
The  event  caused  a  sensation,  for,  next  to 
Mr.  Brjan,  Senator  Teller  was  the  best- 
known  aposde  of  the  free  silver  doctrine. 
When  the  next  Senatorial  election  occurred, 
Mr.  Teller  was   re-elected,  no   longer  as  a 
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'*  straight  **  Republican  but  as  an  independ- 
ent Silver  Republican.  Six  years  later 
another  re-election  came  to  him,  and  this 
time  he  sat  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Senate. 

No  matter  what  party  he  represented,  Mr. 
Teller  was  a  good  example  of  American 
character  as  we  often  like  to  conceive  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  of  simple,  unos- 
tentatious life,  of  spontaneous  sympathy  and 
kindness  for  all  his  fellow-men,  of  keen  in- 
tellect even  if  of  mistaken  judgments,  and  a 
sturdy  supporter  of  the  interests  of  the  State 
which  repeatedly  honored  him. 

PIERPONT    MORGAN. 
COLLECTOR 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City  has  now  opened  to  public  inspec- 
tion the  collection  gathered  together  by  the 
late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  It  consists  of 
enamels,  ivories,  bronzes,  wood-carving,  glass, 
potter>',  tapestries,  furniture,  miniatures, 
statuary,  and  paintings.  While  spoken  of  as 
**  the  Morgan  Collection,"  it  is  only  a  part  of 
the  late  Mr.  Morgan's  collections  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  now  placed  on  view,  the 
Museum  holds  much  material  given  by  Mr. 
Morgan — for  instance,  the  large  gallery  of 
Chinese  porcelains,  the  Hoentschel  collection 
of  mediaeval  works  of  art,  the  Merovingian 
and  Germanic  antiquities,  etc.  There  are 
also  the  treasures  in  Mr.  Morgan's  library — 
that  ideal  example  of  architecture  in  East 
Thirty-sixth  Street — books,  manuscripts, 
prints,  drawings,  medals,  as  well  as  the  works 
of  art  which  adorn  its  walls  and  cabinets.  As 
Dr.  Robinson,  the  Director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  says :  **  Had  such  an  assem- 
blage represented  the  results  of  several 
generations  of  a  family  of  collectors,  it  would 
have  been  a  most  remarkable  achievement ; 
but,  formed  as  it  was  by  one  man,  and  the 
greater  part  during  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  his  life,  it  probably  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  collecting." 

The  Morgan  collection  now  opened  con- 
sists of  between  four  and  five  thousand  items. 
They  occupy  thirteen  top- lighted  galleries  on 
three  sides  of  an  inner  balcony— rthat  is  to 
say,  they  occupy  the  entire  upper  floor  of  the 
Museum's  new  north  wing.  Architecturally, 
this  accommodation  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired ;  it  was  carried  out  by  the  firm  of 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  the  architects  of  the 
latest  additions  to  the  Museum. 

At  the  private  view  preceding   the  public 


opening  the  expression  was  frequently  heard 
from  the  art  lovers  whom  the  trustees  had 
invited  to  the  Museum :  "  Would  that  Mr. 
Morgan  might  see  this  arrangement  of  his 
works  of  art!"  For  the  effort  made  by  the 
Museum's  staff  is  particularly  admirable  and 
creditable,  and  surely  the  one  who  would 
most  have  enjoyed  their  arrangement  of 
these  objects  of  art  was  their  collector. 

By  his  generous  forethought,  the  humblest 
tyro  in  art  may  now  have  unprecedented 
pleasure  and  instruction  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  In  art  education  and  ap.preciation 
the  value  of  this  exhibition  to  citizens  of  New 
York  City  is  immediate  and  patept.  It  will 
also  prove  thus  to  people  from  the  whole 
country.  It  has  already  attracted  many  art 
lovers  to  the  metropolis  ;  it  will  attract  many 
more. 

THE   MORGAN 
COLLECTION 

The  most  noticeable  and  helpful  feature 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  is  the 
emphasis  placed  on  chronological  sequence. 
The  collection  represents  works  of  art  exe- 
cuted   between    the  seventh    century   b.  c. 
and  the  early  nineteenth  century — from  the 
archaic  Greek  bronzes  to  the  paintings  of 
Romney  and  Raeburn.     The  ivories  begin 
with  Roman  examples  of  the  second  century 
AD.     The  enamels  are  mostly  of  the  Byzan 
tine  period.     Their  naive  directness  remains 
clearly  in  the  mind  when  other  features  of 
the  collection  become  less  distinct ;  indeed,  a 
peculiar  atmosphere  characterizes  the  rooms 
in  which  the  ivories  and  enamels  are  shown. 
Then    come  the    Gothic    and    Renaissance 
bronzes,  full  of  vitality  and  vivacity.     Then 
come  the  later  bronzes,  not  so  powerful  but 
subtler  and  defter.     Then  come  the  collec- 
tions  of    Italian    majolica,   of    Persian    and 
Arabic  glass,  and  of  tapestries.     The  thirty- 
six  tapestries  could  not,  of  course,  be  crowded 
into  one  room.     They  are  used  with  admira- 
ble decorative  effect  in  several   rooms.     In- 
deed, in  every  room  any  objects  of  the  period 
are  admitted.     Then  come  the   miniatures, 
f)erhaps  the  most  complete  of  any  of  the  col- 
lections.    The  paintings  have  already  been 
separately  shown.     In   many  cases  they  are 
now  distributed  throughout  different  rooms ; 
even  the  Raphael  **  Madonna"  may  seem  to 
be  used  as  an  almost  incidental  decoration. 
One  room  in  particular  challenges  attention — 
the  English  gallery,  wherein  the  paintings  of 
a  great  period  in  English  portraiture  art  are 
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exhibited  "with  gratefully  wide  wall-spacing 
between  the  frames.  An  illustration  of  this 
room  appears  on  another  page.  Finally,  there 
is  the  Fragonard  room,  containing  the  decora- 
tions made  by  that  French  master  for  Madame 
du  Barry  at  Louis  XV's  order. 

In  the  rooms  in  which  eighteenth-century 
art  is  shown  may  be  found  many  snuff-boxes, 
watches,  and  other  small  works  of  art  for 
personal  use.  They  contrast  curiously  with 
the  earlier  works,  which  were  not  so  individ- 
ual, but  were  rather  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  a  whole  people  and  to  be  used 
and  enjoyed  by  a  people.  The  collection 
might  indicate  that  religious  devotion  had 
given  place  to  individual  dilettanteism,  and 
also  that  Greek  and  Renaissance  humanism 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  merely  baroque 
and  rococo  in  art.  No  matter  how  fascinating 
from  a  technical  standpoint  the  Fragonard 
panels  and  the  little  miniatures,  it  is,  after  all, 
a  far  cry  from  the  realism,  whether  human- 
istic or  religious,  of  the  early  ages  to  the  art 
expressions  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 

THE   CARTOONIST 
OF   ••  PUNCH  •• 

Like  that  of  the  late  John  Bigelow,  the 
alert  figure  of  Sir  John  Tenniel  had  come  to 
typify  a  certain  timelessness.  Sir  John  has 
just  passed  away  at  Mr.  Bigelow's  age,  ninety- 
four  years.  As  one  thinks  of  such  a  long  Hf e, 
the  recent  epoch  of  English  illustrators  comes 
before  us,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  illustrators 
of  the  famous  weekly  "  Punch." 

**  Punch  "  was  only  nine  years  old  when 
Tenniel  joined  it.  That  was  in  1850.  Rich- 
ard Doyle,  the  originator  of  **  Punch's  "  cover, 
had  resigned  from  the  staff.  Fourteen  years 
la^er,  John  Leech,  who  had  succeeded  Doyle 
as  leading  cartoonist,  died,  and  Tenniel  became 
chief  cartoonist.  From  that  time  forth  until 
his  resignation,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
Tenniel  supplied  *'  Punch  "  with  a  weekly 
cartoon. 

No  feature  of  **  Punch  "  ever  added  more 
weight  or  dignity  to  it  than  did  these  cartoons. 
Without  the  broad  humor  of  Doyle  and  with- 
out Leech's  delicate  raillery,  Tenniel  had  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  human  form.  The 
pictures  in  *'  Punch  "  gained  not  only  in  solid 
draughtsmanship,  but  also  in  dignity.  They 
were  almost  severe.  This  was  shown  particu- 
larly in  the  cartoons  of  Lincohi  and  Bismarck. 
Tenniel  had  pictured  *'  President  Abe  ''  in 
1861  with  little  sympathy,  but  in  1865  made 
amends  by  the  impressive  cartoon  cntit^led 


*'  Britannia    Sympathizes    with    Columbia.** 
Underneath  were  these  lines : 

"  }'ou  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier ; 
VoUy  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 
Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer. 
His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed 

face." 

No  less  impressive  was  Tenniel's  cartoon 
illustrating  Prince  Bismarck's  resignation  in 
1890.  It  was  called  "  Dropping  the  Pflot," 
and  the  original  sketch  became  one  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor's  treasured  possessk)ns. 

The  character  which  peculiariy  appealed  to 
Tenniel 's  sense  of  humor  was  doubtless 
Disraeli.  Who  can  forget  the  cartoon  en- 
titled "  Moisfe  in  Egitto  "— **  Moses  in  Egypt "  ? 
It  depicted  Israeli  as  the  Sphinx,  winking 
an  eye  after  the  great  coup  he  had  made  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 

Another  similar  character — Napoleon  III — 
continually  appealed  to  Tenniel;  a  well- 
remembered  cartoon  represented  the  French 
Emperor  in  the  character  of  Blondin,  the 
tight-rope  walker,  crossing  the  Niagara  Fails 
of  revolution. 

Of  course,  Gladstone  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  pkrtures ;  one  recalls  him  caricatured 
as  an  old  hen  anxiously  watching  a  ckickltng 
(Mr.  Chamberlain)  in  a  pond  and  wondering, 
"  Where  will  he  go  next  ?" 

THE   ILLUSTRATOn 
OF    ••ALICE" 

If  Sir  John  Tenniel's  cartoons  were  not 
enough  to  insure  him  fame,  his  Hlustration  to 
Lewis  Carroll's  masterpieces,  **  Alice'  in 
Wonderland"  and  "Through  the  Looking- 
glass,"  would  have  brought  it  to  him.  Not 
even  Cruikshank's  illustrations  to  **  Pickwick 
Papers"  and  other  Dickens  novels  more 
adequately  carry  out  the  Dickens  text  than  do 
these  in  their  illustration  of  the  Carroll  text. 
Indeed,  one  hardly  conceives  the  text  without 
them. 

This  is  not  all.  What  illustrations  have 
ever  more  successfully  satirized  the  characters 
and  tendencies  of  public  men  ?  In  this  they 
have  given  an  especially  sharp  reality  to  Lewis 
Carroll's  pages.  Not  only  was  there  plenty 
of  humor  in  the  pictures  of  the  Cheshire  Cat, 
the  Mad  Hatter,  and  the  Red  Queen,  there 
was  in  the  Dodo,  the  Jabberwock,  the  March 
Hare,  and  the  Mock  Turtle  reference  to  a 
universal  humanity,  and  especially  to  that  hu- 
manity when  found  in  a  parliamentary  cham- 
ber. As  Mr.  Choate,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  dinner  given  to  Tenniel  some  years 
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ago,  asked,  What  statesman,  scholar,  poet, 
or  soldier  of  England  has  had  a  fame  equal 
to  the  White  Rabbit's  ? — would  it  be  possible 
to  go  through  the  British  House  of  Lords 
or  the  American  Senate  without  finding  some 
reflection  of  that  great  character  ?  Thus  the 
illustrator  who  had  already  appealed  to  a 
large  audience  by  his  "  Punch "  cartoons 
now  appealed,  through  his  Lewis  Carroll  pic- 
tures, to  an  even  larger  audience. 

Tenniel  was  knighted  in  1893.  During  his 
later  years  he  became  totally  blind,  and  dur- 
ing most  of  his  life  was  blind  in  one  eye.  It 
had  been  lost  during  his  youth  while  fencing 
with  his  father.  Sir  John  used  to  say,  *'  It 
is  a  curious  thing,  isn't  it,  that  t\yo  of  the 
principal  men  of  *  Punch,'  Du  Maurier  and  I, 
have  only  two  eyes  between  us." 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COMBS 
TO  MOHAMMED 

A  recent  announcement  by  the  Chairman 
of  one  of  England's  most  important  railway 
systems  has  startled  her  press  into  a  very 
lively  discussion.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  M.P., 
whose  position  corresponds  to  that  of  presi- 
dent in  an  American  company,  announced  at  a 
shareholders'  meeting  that  the  directors  had 
selected  an  American  railway  superintendent 
for  the  position  of  General  Manager  of  the 
Great  Elastem  Railway.  The  choice  of  an 
American  for  this  important  position  is  gen- 
erally approved  by  the  English  press  on  the 
ground  that  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into 
even  a  well-organized  industry  is  of  value. 
Many  exceptions,  however,  haye  been  taken 
to. the  remarks  with  which  Lord  Claud  Hamil- 
ton prefaced  his  announcement.  The  reason 
he  gave  for  selecting  an  American  was  that  no 
man  could  be  found  in  all  England  able  to  fill 
this  office.  Lord  Claud  said  that  not  only 
lately,  but  for  some  years,  he  had  been  Ipok- 
ing  throughout  England  for  young  men  of 
promise  and  undoubted  ability  Who  would 
be  competent,  should  occasion  arise,  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  general  manager  of  his 
company.  He  had  found  only  two,  both  of 
them  men  of  great  ability  and  resource,  but 
not  possessing  sufficient  experience  for  the 
office.  Naturally,  Englishmen  have  resented 
this  apparent  attack  upon  the  prestige  of 
their  country. 

Some  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs  are  indeed  interest- 
ing. Lord  Claud  Hamilton  says  that  there  has 
grown  up  in  England  a  tendency  to  sacrifice 
merit  to  seniority.     He  says,  likewise,  that 


on  English  railway  systems  all  the  depart- 
ments are  kept  separate,  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  very  little  interchange  from  one  to 
another  on  the  part  of  the  young  men 
employed.  The  inevitable  effect  of  this 
method  was  to  remove  from  these  young 
men  any  incentive  to  new  ideas  and  new 
methods.  One  of  the  shareholders  present 
at  the  meeting  at  which  the  announcement 
was  made  added  that  the  railway  companies 
did  not  give  a  proper  chance  to  promis- 
ing young  men  to  enter  their  service.  He 
called  attention  to  the  English  system  of 
demanding  a  premium  or  payment  for  a 
chance  to  work.  He  said  that  any  young 
mechanical  engineer  would  have  to  pay  as 
much  as  three  hundred  pounds  ($1,500)  for 
a  position  with  the  Great  Eastern  Company. 
The  American  who  has  been  chosen  to 
take  over  the  difficult  work  of  reorganizing 
the  Great  Eastern  is  Mr.  Henry  W.  Thorn- 
ton, now  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  His  portrait  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  problems  of 
the  Great  Eastern  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  railway  which  Mr.  Thornton  is 
now  leaving.  Both  companies  traverse  thickly 
populated  districts  and  are  feeders  for  a  great 
metropolis.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton may  have  occasion  to  work  out  a  system 
of  electrification  for  the  English  railway. 
His  g^eat  experience  in  this  country*  of  over 
twenty  years  with  various  divisions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road  should  enable  him  to 
carry  to  England  the  best  fruits  of  American 
railway  practice. 

WIRELESS   ON 
RAILWAY    TRAINS 

Experiments  with  Marconi  wireless  appa- 
ratus installed  on  trains  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany have  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  trains 
so  equipped  to  be  in  constant  communication 
with  stations  and  each  other  regardless  of 
the  speed  at  which  they  are  traveling,  and 
have  led  railway  men  to  predict  that  the 
wireless  will  prove  of  nearly  as  much  value 
to  land  travel  as  it  has  been  to  navigation. 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  established 
wireless  stations  at  Bingham  ton.  New  York, 
and  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  provided  with 
the  ordinary  "  aerials  "  supported  between 
high  towers.  Of  course  it  would  be  an  im- 
possibility to  equip  an  express  train  with  such 
a  system,  but  it  has  been  found  that  com- 
munication can  be  maintained  up  to  a  dis- 
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tatlce  of  fifty  Miles  fh>m  A  train  c^rrving  d 
very  low  aeHal,  consistlrtg:  of  il  qudft-aftgle 
of  Wire  supported  by  insafatorson  il-ort  pipes 
eighteen  inches  above  the  rOOf^  of  Ihe  cdfs. 
Four  cars  have  been  so  fitted  out  On  an 
express  traih  that  passes  thtbugh  Scraiitofi 
and  Binghartitoh.  The  cars  Ate  connected 
by  special  attaching:  plug:*,  and  the  operator's 
station,  in  the  third  car  of  the  gtoup,  takes 
up  no  mot-e  room  than  the  ordinal^'  lavatoly. 
The  fegulaf  Marconi  system  i*  Used,  exdept 

that  the  power  is  futnished  by  a  speeial 

moto^geherator  set  driven  from  the  reg^ular 
train-lighdrtg  dynamo,  and  the  grOUttd  Con- 
nection is  made  to  the  rails  by  a  wire  to  one 
of  the  car  trucks. 

Scran  ton  and  Binghamton  are  about  siXty- 

five  miles  apaft,  but  when  the  train  Is  be- 
tween these  two  points  it  Is  constantly  in 
commufiieatioA  with  ohe  Ot  the  ^thef,  and  if 
out  of  direct  touch  with  orte  caii  reach  it  by 
relaying  a  message  through  the  othef . 

As  a  pi-ecaution  against  dollislbn  the  rail- 
way wireless  may  have  great  possibilities,  and 
it  has  already  been  proved  to  have  them  in 

regard  to  safety   ahd    time-saVlng  througb 

the  insurtrtg  of  constant  communltatlon  of 

trains  with  stations  regardless  of  "line 
l>reak6  '*  caused  by  blizzards,  washouts,  slg^ . 
nal-obscuring  fogs,  and  other  abnormal  eon^ 
ditlons.  Apart  from  this  value  in  emergen- 
cies, the  amount  of  time  saved  Ih  routine 
train  operation  when  conductors  are  able  to 
keep  in  direct  communication  with  train 
despatdiers  without  stoppiti$^  Iheir  trains 
makes  it  likely  that  the  wireless  will  soon  be 
as  much  used  on  railway  trains  as  it  is  on 
ocean  liners. 

The  emergency  value  of  the  wireless,  as 
already  stated,  has  been  thoroughly  proved 
on  the  Lackawanna.  The  other  day  the 
conductor  of  the  train  carrying  a  radio  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  as  the  train  was  approach- 
ing Scranton.  Ordinarily  a  delay  would  have 
been  necessary,  either  a  stop  in  order  to  Send 
a  telegram  to  Scranton  on  the  wire  asking 
that  a  relief  conductor  be  held  ready,  or  a 
wait  at  Scranton  after  arriving  there.  As  it 
was,  however,  a  message  was  flashed  ahead 
through  the  air  and  the  relief  conductor  was 
picked  up  at  Scranton  With  no  delay.  On 
another  occasion  two  tramps  were  found 
stealing  a  ride  on  the  blind  baggage,  and  the 
conductor  telegraphed  ahead  to  the  next 
scheduled  stopping-place  for  detectives,  who 
arrested  the  vagrants  when  the  train  drew 
into  the  station.     In  fact,  the  only  persons 


to  lose  by  the  general  use  of  wireless  on 
trains  are  "■  hoboes ''  and  train  robbei^,  to 

whom    the   sending   out   of   the   railway 
"  S.  O.  S.''  might  often  be  embarrassing. 

M4KING   THfe   doUNXRV 
CHUR.H   A   LBAbfitt 

Experts  in  the  Rural  Life  Movement  are ' 
all  agreed  that  the  country  church  Is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  building  up  of  our  rural 
civllizadon.  As  a  result  of  this  new  interest 
in  the  country  church,  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Country  Work  Department 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
have  held  from  time  to  time  conferences  on 
the  country  church  and  rural  leadership. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chutx:h  in  the 
United  States  has  perhaps  the  largest  con- 
stituency of  membership  and  parishes  in  the 
open  country  of  any  of  the  great  denomina^ 
tions.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Country  Church  and  Rural 
Leadership  was  held  this  winter  at  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
under  the  supervision  of  ProfeSSof  Kdmund 
L.  Earp,  of  the  Department  of  Christian 
Sociology,  which  is  giving  courses  on  the 
country  church  and  rural  stxriology.  This 
Conference  was  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  country  parishes  in  the  New  York,  New 
York  East,  Newark,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Conference  Was  the  demonstration  of  organ- 
ized play  m  rural  Communities  by  Dr.  BroWn, 
held  in  the  gymnasium.  The  delegates 
formed  groups  by  Which  many  pracdcdl  games 
Were  demonstrated  that  may  be  used  by  arty 
country  minister  at  any  gathering  of  his 
parish. 

Such  a  demonstration  of  organized  play  in 
the  interest  of  religion  is  an  indication  of  the 
enlarged  conception  of  religion  as  a  concern 
of  the  whole  life  of  man,  and  a  concern  of 
the  communitv  as  well  as  the  individual.  The 
contrast  between  this  conception  of  religion 
and  that  which  emphasises  the  solemnity  of 
death  and  the  observance  of  certain  religious 
rites  by  the  individual  is  graphically  depicted 
in  our  pictorial  section,  where  the  picture  of 
the  delegates  in  the  gymnasium  at  Drew 
Seminary  is  placed  next  to  a  picture  of  a 
group  of  boys  in  their  quaint  ceremony  Of 
reciting  memorized  words  in  an  English 
churchyard. 

One  other  very  interesting  session  in  the 
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Country  Church  Conference  was  that  in 
which  Dr.  Goddard,  of  Vineland,  New  Jer- 
sey, illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  the 
effects  of  heredity  on  morals  in  the  open  coun- 
try, using  also  scientific  charts  which  had  been 
carefully  worked  out  by  his  staff  in  the  Re- 
search Department  of  his  training  school  in 
Vineland. 

This  Conference  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
largest  ever  held  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
United  States  composed  entirely  of  rural  pas- 
tors and  ministerial  students. 

FARMERS*  WEEK 
AT  CORNELL 

Farmers'  Week  at  Cornell  is  an  event  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  With  the  mercury 
hovering  persistendy  below  zero,  the  soft, 
light  snow  squeaking  protestingly  underfoot, 
and  the  deep  gorges  that  cut  into  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  college  campus  hung  with 
stalactites  of  ice,  the  scene  of  the  meeting 
itself  is  worth  a  long  journey.  Add  to  this 
over  three  thousand  farmers  and  their  wives 
engaged  in  a  neighborly  but  none  the  less 
serious  search  for  information,  and  the  Con- 
ference can  be  said  to  warrant  a  much 
stronger  adjective  than  merely  *'  interesting." 
Farmers'  VVeek  at  Cornell  is  a  State- wide 
experience  meeting.  The  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, together  with  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  are  like  great  laboratories  of  farm 
practice.  Between  the  scientists  in  these 
laboratories  and  the  practical  farmers  of  the 
State  there  is  a  generous  give  and  take  cred- 
itable to  the  good  sense  and  the  sincerity  of 
both. 

Farmers'  Week,  if  we  may  offer  a  more 
detailed  description  for  those  who  have  never 
attended  such  a  conference  either  at  Cornell 
or  elsewhere,  comprises  a  series  of  lectures, 
debates,  discussions,  and  demonstrations  cov- 
ering as  broadly  as  possible  all  the  problems 
of  country  life  The  country  church,  the 
rural  school,  the  best  method  of  fattening 
poultry,  the  preservation  of  fence-posts,  the 
keeping  of  farm  accounts,  and  the  raising  of 
horses,  all  josUe  each  other  in  amiable  and 
only  apparent  confusion. 

The  lectures  themselves  are  largely  in- 
formal. Questions  from  the  audience  add 
both  interest  and  information  to  every  dis- 
cussion. One  **  doubting  Thomas,"  indeed, 
when  a  lecturer  told  his  class  that  a  certain 
method  of  culture  would  increase  the  value  of 
hi*  potato  crop  at  least  ten  per  cent,  asked 
if  the  lecturer  would  contract  to  buy  his  next 


year's  crop  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent 
over  the  market  rates  if  he  agreed  to  follow 
his  instructions  I  Strangely  enough,  his  offer 
was  not  accepted. 

It  might  be  an  excellent  idea  for  the  Na- 
tional Grange  to  pay  the  expense  of  sending 
an  editorial  writer  from  each  of  the  metro- 
politan dailies  to  next  year's  Farmers'  VVeek. 
They  would  return  to  their  task,  we  are  sure, 
happier  and,  still  surer,  wiser  men.  The 
knowledge  which  they  would  obtain  from  the 
conferences  of  one  Farmers'  Week  would  be 
felt,  not  only  by  the  producers,  but  by  the 
consumers  of  farm  products  as  well. 

A  PHYSICIAN  TO 
THE  POOR 

A  quiet  woman  who  has  been  going  through 
the  streets  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
City,  making  herself  the  friend  in  need  of 
many  destitute  and  suffering  people,  was  the 
recipient  not  long  ago  of  a  dinner  in  rec- 
ognition of  thirty-five  years  of  service.  She 
is  a  very  quiet,  unobtrusive,  modest  person 
who  would  shrink  from  all  newspaper  pub- 
licity, and  who  would  be  shocked  by  the 
kind  of  exploitation  in  which  a  great  many 
people  seem  to  find  one  of  the  supreme 
satisfactions  of  life.  But  such  a  service  and 
such  a  spirit  as  Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel  has 
illustrated  in  the  homes  of  the  destitute 
poor  for  a  generation  must  bear  the  cross 
of  publicity  for  the  sake  of  the  tonic  of 
example. 

In  an  age  when  every  sort  of  scoundrel- 
ism,  infidelity,  and  selfishness  is  advertised 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  continent, 
a  quiet  life  of  devotion,  lived,  not  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  religious  house,  but  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  streets  and  in  hourly  contact  with 
the  misery  of  the  most  miserable  poor,  ought 
to  be  held  up  a  moment  in  order  to  remind 
people  of  the  vast,  silent,  unselfish  living 
which  is  going  on  from  day  to  day  in  all 
places,  among  all  classes,  but  which  finds  no 
record. 

Dr.  Daniel  has  been  a  physician  caring  for 
the  sick;  passing  over  to  other  physicians  any 
patients  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance,  and  devoting  herself  to  those  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  for  the  ministrations  of  a 
doctor. 

She  has  been  a  visible  providence  on  the 
lower  Elast  Side.  She  has  made  compassion, 
hope,  and  devotion  tangible  and  real  to  a  host 
of  people.  One  of  her  friends  at  the  dinner 
summed  up  the  influence  of  her  life  in  the 
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statement,  "  When  the  East  Side  was  sick  it 
called  on  God  and  Dr.  Daniel." 

THE   ANTI-ALCOHOL    MOVEMENT 
IN  EUROPE 

Recently  The  Outlook  published  a  brief 
article  on  modern  methods  of  fighting  the 
alcohol  evil  and  on  the  poster  campaign 
against  alcohol  carried  out  in  Massachusetts. 

A  book  has  recently  appeared  from  the 
press  of  the  F.  H.  Revell  Company,  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Gordon,  which  presents  a  distinctly 
interesting  account  of  the  way  this  same  educa- 
tional process  has  been  applied  to  the  vaster 
canvas  of  modem  Europe.  The  average 
American  generally  has  the  comfortable  feel- 
ing that  the  drink  question  is  not  a  pressing 
problem  in  the  older  countries.  He  has  a 
vague  belief  that  under  the  olive  trees  of 
Italy,  in  the  gardens  of  Germany,  and  at 
the  tables  of  French  caf^s  sit  a  host  of 
contented  folk  sipping  light  wines  that  never 
intoxicate  or  beers  that  never  befuddle.  Mr. 
Gordon  marshals  many  facts  to  show  how  far 
from  the  truth  is  this  notion.  Even  Germany, 
he  says,  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  sentences  taught 
in  the  older  primer,  which  ran  : 

Das  Bier  ist  ein  gtites  Getrdnk. 

Das  Bier  vndiier  Wein  situi  gute  Get  ran  ke. 

From  Mr.  Gordon's  volume  the  obvious 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  the  most  pow- 
erful weapons  that  can  be  forged  against 
alcohol  are  education,  education,  education. 
The  popular  feeling  is  gradually  turning 
against  the  use  of  liquor  because  it  has  been 
proved  an  economic  detriment  to  society. 
The  man  who  drinks  might  take  a  certain 
sentimental  satisfaction*  in  being  called  a 
knave.  He  generally  is  very  loth  to  be  proved 
a  fool. 

Among  other  examples  Mr.  Gordon  re- 
ports one  instance  showing  how  this  economic 
and  social  education  is  being  carried  on  in 
Austria.  An  Austrian  teacher,  speaking  at 
the  Vienna  Anti-Alcohol  Congress,  described 
the  method  by  which  he  injected  information 
into  his  general  teaching,  since  the  Govern- 
ment allowed  no  special  instruction  against 
alcohol. 

'*  In  the  arithmetic  class."  so  he  said,  *'  I 
gave  an  example.  '  The  father  spends  thirty 
kreutzer  a  day  for  intoxicants.  How  much 
does  that  amount  to  in  so  many  months, 
years,  etc..^  In  course  of  how  long  a  time 
could  he  with  this  monev  make  himself  inde- 
pendent  ?'     It  was  eight  days  before  we  got 


through  with  reckoning  on  this  example. 
The  effect  was  so  strong  that  the  children 
wanted  to  throw  stones  into  a  saloon  oppo- 
site. Yet  I  had  not  spoken  a  word  against 
alcohol  the  whole  time.'* 

Together  with  such  indirect  methods  as 
this  there  have  been  employed  all  over  Europe 
scientific  charts  offering  conclusive  proof  of 
the  physical  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of 
alcohol  which  both  he  who  runs  and  he  who 
stumbles  may  read  with  profit. 

The  Swiss  prohibition  of  absinthe,  the 
movement  for  temperance  in  the  French 
army,  the  growth  of  the  total  abstinence  sen- 
timent in  Scandinavia,  the  use  which  the 
German  Socialists  make  of  the  temperance 
propaganda  as  a  class  weapon,  Mr.  Gordon 
treats  of  at  length.  'J  he  chapter  he  devotes 
to  German  Socialists  is  of  particular  interest. 
Class  war,  if  it  comes  to  a  contest  in  absti- 
nence, will  be  a  thing  heartily  to  commend ! 

A  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

Chancellor  Brown,  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, who  served  as  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Mucation  from  1906  to  1911,  con- 
tributes to  the  pages  of  the  current  number 
of  **  Science  '*  an  article  which  ought  to  be 
widely  read  and  seriously  considered  because 
it  presents  a  view  of  the  uses,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country,  of  certain  instrumentalities 
which  are  now  only  partially  employed.  Dr. 
Brown  is  in  favor  of  a  National  University  ; 
by  this  he  does  not  mean  the  reduplication  of 
any  institution  now  existing,  but  the  utilization 
for  Governmental  and  educational  purposes  of 
the  Library  *ot  Congress,  the  Census  Office, 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Naval  Observatories,  and  probably 
the  scientific  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

These  are  instruments  essentially  scientific 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Brown 
ought  to  be  unified  and  intelligently  directed 
to  certain  great  ends ;  and  this  can  be  done 
only  when  these  instruments  are  treated 
scientifically.  *'  The  problem  of  a  National 
University  is  the  problem  of  the  organization 
on  its  scientific  side  "  of  the  Government. 
In  several  States  State  l^niversities  have 
been  organized  or  reorganized  along  these 
lines.  Under  the  General  Government  the 
necessity  for  this  work  has  found  recognition 
in  the  establishment  of  special  commissions 
and  scientific  bureaus ;  but  the  time  has 
come  when  these  preliminary  measures  ought 
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to  result  in  a  far-sighted  and  thoroughly 
scientific  organization  in  order  that  the  scien- 
tific work  of  the  Government,  which  con- 
stantly increases  in  bulk  and  importance, 
shall  have  behind  it  the  highest  scientific 
standards  and  practices,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  a  scientific  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Brown  sketches  the  scope  and  service 
of  such  a  university ;  his  suggestion  has  the 
breadth  of  present  opportunity  and  immense 
future  utility.  It  is  along  the  line  of  the 
highest  efficiency.  It  would  put  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  a  great  mass  of  work  of  the  high- 
est importance  which  is  essentially  scientific 
in  character :  **  The  investigation  of  a  net- 
work of  problems  of  labor,  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction, customs  duties,  commercial  relations, 
and  the  regulation  of  corporations  will  be  one 
of  the  earliest  undertakings  which  a  National 
university  may  be  expected  to  place  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  Its  studies  in  this  field  will 
of  necessity  extend  over  decades  and  even 
generations.  But  within  a  few  years  there 
.♦should  be  assembled  and  made  available  for 
use  a  greater  body  of  digested  information 
on  these  subjects  than  any  Congress  or  Ad- 
ministration in  this  country,  or  any  Parlia- 
ment or  Ministrv  abroad,  has  ever  had,  on 
which  to  base  its  industrial  legislation." 

A  NEW  EMBASSY 

President  Wilson  has  decided  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  raising  of  our  diplomatic 
mission  in  Argentina  to  the  grade  of  an  Em- 
bassy, and  Senator  Shively,  acting  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  that  effect  in  the  Senate. 
This  action  is  significant,  in  view  of  condi- 
tions calling  for  the  possible  co-operation  of 
the  *'  A  B  C  ''  countries — Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile — with  our  own. 

But,  aside  from  this,  the  President's  de- 
cision is  natural  and  commendable.  The  cli- 
matic conditions  of  Argentina  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  and,  like  the 
United  States,  Argentina  has  grown  rapidly 
in  population  and  wealth.  There  has  been 
a  constantly  increasing  diplomatic'  intimacy 
between  two  countries,  alike  in  agricultural 
conditions,  each  the  most  important  commer- 
cially in  its  continent,  and  in  methods  of 
government  each  animated  by  a  peculiarly 
progressive  spirit.  Our  commerce  with  Ar- 
gentina has  grown  so  that  now  no  South 
American  country  buys  more  of  us  than  it 
does.  There  has  also  been  a  growth  in 
reciprocal  sentiments  with  regard  to  social, 


educational,  and  political  ideals.  Tl^s  was 
specially  shown  when  Dr.  Drago,  the  eminent 
statesman,  enunciated  the  doctrine  which 
bears  his  name — the  prevention  of  the  col- 
lection of  private  debts  by  force. 

If  President  Wilson  requests  Congress 
to  raise  our  Legation  to  an  Embassy,  the 
Argentine  Government  will  of  course  be 
delighted  to  ask  its  national  Legislature  to 
reciprocate.  At  the  time  when  our  Legation 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Embassy,  the  people 
of  Argentina — and,  in  particular,  those  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  and  the  largest  city 
in  South  America — natural  rivals  of  the  Brazil- 
ians, were  deeply  chagrined  to  think  that  an 
equal  privilege  had  not  been  accorded  them. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  South  American  con- 
tinent was  supposed  not  to  deserve  more  than 
one  diplomatic  agent  from  this  country  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador.  As  Brazil  was  by 
far  the  largest  country,  as  its  potential  wealth 
seemed  the  greatest,  and  as  its  relations 
with  us  were  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  char- 
acter, it  received  the  Ambassadorship.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  the  State  Department  has 
favored  raising  the  Legation  at  Buenos  Aires 
to  an  Embassy,  but  has  been  prevented  from 
formally  proposing  it  because  opposition  in 
Congress,  as  controlled  by  the  Democrats, 
showed  itself  sufficient  to  defeat  the  pro- 
posal. 

Now,  however,  influenced  by  President 
Wilson,  Congress  has  already  made  our 
Legation  to  Spain  an  Embassy,  and  will,  we 
hope,  heed  his  request  that  our  mission  in 
Argentina  be  raised  to  the  Embassy  grade. 

The  next  logical  step  should  be  the  raising 
of  the  mission  in  Chile  to  a  similar  grade. 
If  Argentina  was  jealous  of  Brazil,  Chile  will 
now  be  equally  jealous  of  Argentina,  and 
with  what  will  seem  to  Chileans  and  to  many 
others  quite  as  good  reason. 

THE    NEXT 

PAN-AMERICAN    CONFERENCE 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  Pan-American 
Conference,  which  occurs  next  year,  has 
been  officially  announced.  The  last  subject 
on  the  programme  is  *'  a  declaration,  as  a 
principle  of  American  policy,  that  aliens  do 
not  enjoy  other  civil  rights  or  other  recourses 
than  those  granted  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  each  country  to  the  citizens  thereof." 

Secretary  Brjan's  agreement  to  discuss  this 
question  puts  us  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  facing  the  smaller  and  less  stable  nations 
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on  an  issue  which  other  Secretaries,  notably 
Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Bayard,  prevented  from 
being  raised. 

The  reason  why  the  discussion  of  this 
question  would  be  embarrassing  and  might 
possibly  be  destructive  of  amicable  feeling 
between  the  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  United  States  may  not  be 
at  once  apparent ;  but  it  ought  to  be  clear  to 
our  State  Department.  Recent  events,  not 
only  in  Mexico,  but  also  in  Haiti,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador  (not  to  include  Peru  in  this 
category),  have  made  it  plain  that  there  are 
some  republics  of  the  New  World  whose 
governments  are  by  no  means- as  considerate 
of  the  welfare  of  their  own  people  as  the 
United  States  wishes  to  be  of  its  citizens. 
The  United  States  is  perfectly  willing  to  trust 
Germany  or  England  with  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans, because  we  know  that,  if  Americans  in 
either  country  have  the  protection  accorded 
to  the  citizens  of  either  country,  they  will  have 
all  the  protection  they  can  think  of  asking 
for ;  but  we  take  a  very  different  attitude 
toward  countries  that  have  other  standards, 
and  we  ought  to  do  so.  Is  the  United  States 
ready  to  put  Ecuador  and  Colombia  and 
Haiti  and  Mexico  and  Venezuela  into  the 
same  category  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many ?  If  not,  it  is  extremely  unwise  even 
to  discuss  the  question  with  the  representa- 
tives of  those  countries.  Supix)se,  after 
such  a  discussion  at  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference, a  resolution  should  be  passed  that,  as 
a  principle  of  American  policy,  aliens  should 
not  enjoy  other  civil  rights  or  recourses 
than  those  granted  by  the  constitution  and 
law  of  each  country  to  the  citizens  thereof. 
The  United  States  would  have  to  follow  one 
of  three  courses  :  It  would  either  have  to 
give  notice  that  it  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
resolution  (that  would  be  embarrassing) ;  or 
it  would  have  to  appear  to  acquiesce,  and 
then,  in  specific  instances,  act  in  repudiation 
of  the  resolution  (and  that  would  be  embar- 
rassing) ;  or  it  would  have  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  the  resolution  and  intrust  its  citi- 
zens to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  less  stable 
and  less  civilized  South  or  Ontral  American 
republics  (and  that  we  do  not  believe  it  ever 
would  do). 

It  is  not  merely,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
precedent  that  is  concerned  here.  If  only 
precedent  stood  in  the  way  of  our  discussing 
with  our  neighbors  on  this  hemisphere  any 
such  question,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
precedent  smashed  to  bits.     What  stands  m 


the  way  is  common  sense,  combined  with  a 
desire  to  preserve  our  friendly  relations  with 
our  neighbors. 

With  all  the  Latin- American  countries  we 
should  be  on  terms  of  increasing  amity. 
Our  progress  in  this  respect,  not  only  with 
such  leaders  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile, 
but  also  with  backward  countries,  like  Nicara- 
gua and  Santo  Domingo,  has  been  gratifying. 
And  this  very  fact  should  prevent  our  Govern- 
ment from  doing  anything  to  imperil  that 
amitv. 

WORKMAN'S   COMPENSATION   AND 
ITS    ADMINISTRATION 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  The  Outlook 
prophesied  that  Wisconsin's  new  Workman's 
Compensation  Act  would  prove  a  remedy  for 
certain  intolerable  industrial  evils.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  just  how  far  that  prediction 
was  correct. 

During  this  time  the  employers  of  the 
State  have  paid  a  cash  indemnity  to  their 
injured  workmen  of  $396,354.73.  Of  this 
amount  every  cent  reached  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged ;  none  of  it  went  to  the 
middleman.  Prior  to  thfe  enactment  of  the 
law  less  than  $200,000  was  paid  each  year 
through  court  decisions  involving  great  ex- 
pense to  both  parties ;  and  it  went  to  only 
one  man  out  of  every  seven  disabled.  In 
addition  to  the  amount  paid  as  compensa- 
tion in  the  last  two  years,  an  amount  equal  to 
about  fifty  per  cent  more  was  paid  by  em- 
ployers in  hospital  bills  and  medical  fees, 
bringing  the  total  bill  for  accidents  settled 
outside  of  the  courts  to  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  a  large  per- 
centage of  employers  did  not  elect  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  until  its  revis- 
ion last  year,  these  figures  are  still  more 
significant  than  they  at  first  seem.  A  large 
amount  was  paid  out  in  lawsuits  by  those 
who  preferred  the  old  system  of  justice. 
Recent  figures,  covering  ninety-six  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  in  Wisconsin  for  the  month 
of  December,  show  a  great  increase  in  money 
paid  directly  to  workmen  ;  $42,550.30  being 
paid  as  indemnity  in  686  cases. 

Up  to.  January  1,  1914,  all  but  156  of  the 
6,894  claims  settled  outside  the  law  courts 
were  adjusted  automatically  without  even  the 
arbitration  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 
That  Commission  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  efficiency  resulting  from  a  concentration 
of  power.  With  an  organization  similar  to 
that  of  the  famous  Wisconsin  Rate  Commis- 
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sion,  it  has  charge  of  all  governmental  activi- 
ties related  to  its  field.  Operating  under  a 
broad,  comprehensive  law  that  requires  that 
industry  must  be  safe,  the  experts  of  the 
State  called  together  aa  advisory  committee, 
representing  both  labor  and  capital,  for  the 
formation  of  rules  for  safetv.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  this  co-operation  of  for- 
merly conflicting  forces  in  the  solution  of 
a  common  problem — industrial  safety — has 
been  of  great  value  in  many  ways.  Not  only 
has  it  reduced  accidents  tremendously,  but  it 
has  given  all  concerned  a  clearer  view  of  the 
compensation  law.  But  accidents  cannot  be 
entirely  prevented,  and,  since  it  is  human 
nature  to  try  to  evade  the  penalty,  the  Com- 
mission keeps  a  close  watch  that  none  escape 
the  law.  Every  accident  in  an  industry  em- 
ploying four  men  or  over  must  be  reported 
within  a  week.  The  Commission  employs 
the  services  of  newspaper  clipping  bureaus 
in  order  to  check  up  on  accidents  reported. 
If  the  employee  does  not  return  to  work 
within  a  month,  the  employer  must  make  a 
weekly  statement  each  week  until  he  does, 
giving  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  and 
the  medical  attendance  furnished.  In  addi- 
tion, every  insurance  company  that  does  busi- 
ness in  the  State  must  render  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  its  disbursements,  while  employers 
who  carry  their  own  liability  must  submit  a 
quarterly  statement  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. Moreover,  no  settlement  of  dam- 
ages is  valid  unless  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  value  of  such  an  organization  is  obvi- 
ous :  it  is  both  efficient  and  economical. 
Worked  out  along  co-operative  lines  so  far 
as  possible,  it  has  wonderful  results  from  the 
standpoint  of  education.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio's  recent  act, 
similar  legislation  and  administration  has  not 
been  effected  in  other  States.  Washington 
has  a  successful  insurance  system,  but  this 
is  hampered  by  a  clumsy  machinery  com- 
posed of  four  distinct  departments.  More- 
over, the  law  is  inferior  in  that,  like  the 
new  law  in  New  York,  it  affects  only  the  so- 
called  '*  hazardous  "  industries,  and  provides 
even  there  a  low  rate  of  compensation  and 
inadequate  medical  attendance.  The  satis- 
factory working  of  the  Wisconsin  Commission 
plan  is  being  observed  all  over  the  country 
and  will  unquestionably  lead  to  its  introduction 
elsewhere,  thus  making  for  a  distinct  advance 
toward  the  safety,  justice,  and  industrial  peace 
that  the  Nation  is  demanding. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  MEXICO 

How  many  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
Mexico  no  one  seems  to  know.  How  any  of 
them  met  their  death  our  Government  has 
apparently  not  found  out.  Suddenly  the 
news  comes  that  a  man  named  Benton  has 
been  killed,  and  the  matter  at  once  becomes 
an  international  event  of  importance.  Why } 
Because  Benton  was  a  Bridsh  subject. 

The  British  Government  has  not  assumed 
that  because  Benton  was  in  Mexico  he  was 
there  at  his  own  hazard  ;  it  has  not  assumed 
that  because  Benton  was  the  owner  of  proi>. 
erty  in  Mexico- and  had  lived  there  for  twenty 
years  he  was  an  adventurer  for  whose  safety 
no  country  could  hold  itself  responsible  ;  it 
has  not  assumed  that  Benton  provoked  the 
altercation  that  led  to  his  death ;  it  has  not 
assumed  that  Benton  was  a  combatant,  tak- 
ing part  in  civil  strife,  and  therefore  forfeit^ 
ing  his  rights  as  a  British  subject.  On  the 
contrar}',  Great  Britain  has  assumed  in  this 
case,  as  it  habitually  assumes,  that  a  British 
subject  is  a  ward  of  the^British  Government 
wherever  he  may  be,  and  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  until  it  is 
affirmatively  shown  that  he  has  forfeited 
them.  The  Benton  case  may  help  some 
Americans  to  understand  why  Englishmen 
resident  in  this  country  are  slow  to  forswear 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain  and  assume  citi- 
zenship in  the  United  States. 

The  British  attitude  found  dramatic  though 
not  unusual  expression  a  few  years  ago  in 
one  of  the  capitals  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  popular  disturbances 
seemed  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  British 
Legation.  The  British  Minister  called  on  the 
local  Sultan  for  protection.  He  made  his 
demand  in  person.  The  Sultan  advised  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  vessel  in  the  harbor.  He 
refused  to  do  so.  The  Sultan  warned  him 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  protect  him. 
The  British  Minister  replied  that  he  must  be 
protected.  '*  But  you  may  be  killed,"  the 
Sultan  said.  *'  If  I  am  killed,"  the  Minister 
rejoined,  *'  another  British  Minister  will  be 
here  as  soon  as  a  steamer  can  come  from 
England,  and  if  he  is  killed  another  Minister 
will  follow  him.  There  will  always  be  a 
British  Minister  here.  You  had  better  pro- 
tect me." 

That  this  has  been  the  habitual  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  towards  British  subjects  all 
over  the  world  is  universally  recognized. 
That  is  why,  when  anything    happens  to. a 
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British  subject  in  a  foreigpi  country,  some 
action  in  explanation  at  least,  if  not  in  expia- 
tion, is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  case  of  the  rancher  Benton  the 
British  Government  has  acted  with  unexcei> 
tionable  restraint.  In  its  action  it  has  shown 
not  a  trace  of  bluster  or  of  that  arrogance 
which  some  uninformed  Americans  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  a  traditional  British 
trait.  On  the  contrar>',  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  taken  this  occasion  to  display  un- 
usual friendliness  towards  this  country.  It 
has  been  Great  Britain's  reputation  for*taking 
pains  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  British 
subjects,  not  any  special  threats  or  undue 
activity,  that  has  made  the  Benton  case  nota- 
ble. This  is  the  reason  why  the  United 
States  Government  is  giving  to  the  death  of 
a  British  subject  in  Mexico  the  attention 
which,  apparently,  it  has  never  yet  paid  to 
the  death  of  nobody  knows  how  many  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

There  are  Americans  who  wish  for  their 
own  country  the  reputation  in  this  respect 
which  Great  Britain  enjoys. 


THE   UNITED   STATES   AND 
ARBITRATION 

After  a  long  delay,  against  which  The 
Outlook  has  sevft-al  times  protested,  the 
United  States  Senate,  waiving  the  formality 
of  a  roll  call,  has  ratified  the  general  treaties  of 
arbitration  with  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Norway, 
Sweden.  Japan,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  These  treaties  were  negotiated  and 
went  into  effect  in  1908;  they  expired  by 
their  own  limitation  last  year ;  and  now  eight 
are  renewed.  Similar  treaties,  which  have 
similarly  expired,  with  other  nations  will  soon 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  ratified  without  delay. 

This  action,  with  the  reversal  of  the  action  of 
the  House  on  the  Asiatic  Exclusion  Amend- 
ment to  the  Immigration  Bill,  puts  the  United 
States  once  more  in  a  position  of  honor,  dignity, 
and  comity  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world; 
and  puts  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  a  tenable  position  when  he  asks,  as  he  has 
asked,  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  Mexican 
affairs,  and  patience  and  forbearance  on  the 
part  oip  all  countries  the  lives  and  property  of 
whose  subjects  are  within  the  region  of  turmoil. 

Last  June  The  Outlook  called  attention  to 
the  untenable  position  in  which  the  country 
stood  with  reference  to  other  nations.     We 


had  a  treaty  with  Russia,  and  disagreed  with 
that  country  in  the  matter  of  interpreting  its 
duties  and  our  rights.  Instead  of  suggest- 
ing the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion, we  annulled  the  treaty,  which  was 
exactly  the  wrong  way  of  approaching  the 
matter.  We  had  a  treaty  with  Japan,  under 
which  the  Japanese  believed  that  they  had  a 
right  to  hold  farming  lands  in  this  country. 
Without  requesting  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment be  called  into  friendly  conference  and  be 
asked  as  a  neighbor  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing, California  denied  rights  which  Japan 
supposed  she  possessed,  and,  by  choosing  an 
offensive  and  wholly  unnecessary  method, 
weakened  the  long-standing  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  We  had  a  treaty 
with  England  regarding  the  right  to  use  the 
Panama  Canal.  Our  Government  believed 
that  we  had  a  right  to  exempt  American  coast- 
wise vessels  from  tolls.  England  believed 
that  no  such  right  existed.  It  was  eminently 
an  arbitrable  matter.  If  anything  is  arbitrable, 
it  is  certainly  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty. 
A  large  number  of  Senators  were  opposed  to 
renewing  the  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Eng- 
land because  they  were  unwilling  to  arbi- 
trate the  Panama  Canal  question.  In  all 
these  matters  the  rights  of  this  country  and 
its  privileges  were  easily  safeguarded ;  but 
there  was  all  the  difference  between  courtesy 
and  discourtesy,  friendship  and  enmity,  in  the 
way  in  which  these  questions  were  dealt  with. 

Now  we  are  back  on  the  highway  again. 
The  arbitration  treaties  recently  ratified  by 
the  Senate  are  renewed  for  five  years.  All 
attempts  to  emasculate  them  by  amendments 
were  voted  down  by  large  majorities.  These 
treaties  provide  for  the  reference  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  of  all  questions  relating  to 
the  interpretation  of  existing  treaties  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  diplomacy.  They  spe- 
cially exempt  from  arbitration  the  vital  inter- 
ests, the  independence  and  the  honor  of  the 
contracting  nations,  and  disputes  involving 
the  interests  of  third  parties.  The  treaties 
provide  that,  in  case  of  dispute,  a  special 
agreement  shall  be  drawn  up  defining  the 
matter  at  issue  and  the  scope  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  submitted  for  arbitration ;  such 
agreements  to  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate  before  the  questions 
involved  can  be  submitted  to  The  Hague. 

The  Outlook  has  recorded  from  time  to  time 
the  great  progress  towards  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes  by  arbitration.  Very 
few  people  are  aware  of  the  growth  of  the 
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public  opinion  of  the  world  on  this  matter, 
and  very  people  know  how  many  organiza- 
tions are  at  work  in  practical  ways  to  lay 
that  basis  of  international  knowledge  on  which 
alone  the  hope  of  peace  can  be  based.  Many 
impracticable  suggestions  have  been  made. 
A  great  deal  of  *'  peace  "  talk  has  been  in  the 
air.  The  Outlook  has  held  from  the  first 
that  the  peace  movement  can  advance  only 
along  solid  lines  of  reality  ;  that  no  misfor- 
tune could  be  greater  than  the  making  of 
treaties  which  were  not  sustained  by  public 
opinion.  Better,  many  times  better,  sharp 
disputes  between  nadons  than  the  adoption 
of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  two  great 
countries  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty  under 
the  strain  of  some  dispute  which  appealed  to 
popular  passion.  That  is  certainly  what  will 
happen  if  arbitration  treaties  are  pushed  for- 
ward too  far  in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  Local  laws  are  worthless  unless  they 
arc  enforced  by  local  public  opinion.  Laws 
which  have  not  this  vitality  become  objects  of 
derision  and  weaken  the  respect  for  all  law. 
Arbitration  treaties  should  not  go  beyond  the 
point  where  public  opinion  will  support  their 
enforcement.  Behind  the  eight  treaties  which 
have  been  renewed,  with  their  specific  exemp- 
tions, The  Oudook  believes  there  is  a  power- 
ful and  growing  American  sentiment. 

The  insufficiency  of  force  as  an  instrument 
for  settling  differences  between  nations  is 
becoming  more  and  more  clear  to  all  civilized 
peoples.  Step  by  step,  in  spite  of  many  set- 
backs, much  confusion  of  thought,  and  the 
usual  cynicism  and  opposition  of  great  inter- 
ests— clearly  brought  into  light  by  recent  dis- 
closures in  Germany — the  movement  for 
arbitration  goes  steadily  on.  It  means  in  the 
end  the  lifting  of  a  crushing  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  humanity.  It  means  freer  and 
*  purer  air  over  the  whole  world.  It  means  the 
liberation  of  a  sentiment  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  all  nations,  that  the  welfare  of  one  nation 
is  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  and  that  in  the 
great  community  of  the  modern  world  a 
narrow  selfishness  and  a  bigoted  patriotism 
cannot  prevail. 

There  are  certain  questions  not  likely  to 
arise  which  cannot  be  arbitrated  because 
public  sentiment  would  not  support  such  a 
form  of  settlement ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  questions  are  arbitrable,  and  the  area  of  the 
non-arbitrable  will  steadily  shrink  as  the  nations 
accustom  themselves  to  think,  not  of  war,  but 
of  diplomacy  and  courts  as  methods  for  the 
sane  and  honorable  settlement  of  disputes. 


DOES   THE    RED    CROSS 
PROLONG    WAR? 

Miss  Ekiith  Durham  is  a  woman  war  corre- 
spondent. She  has  recently  seen  war  at  its 
worst  in  the  Balkan  conflict.  The  result  of 
Red  Cross  work  in  that  war,  she  is  reix)rted 
to  have  said,  has  been  the  quick  healing  of 
the  soldiers*  wounds,  their  early  return  to  the 
firing  line,  and  hence  the  prolongation  of  war. 

What  is  the  implication  ?  Leave  the  com- 
batants to  die  on  the  field  if  we  want  war  to 
cease  ? 

History  shows  that  it  has  always  been 
impossible  in  time  of  war  to  prevent  people 
from  going  to  the  aid  of  their  own  wounded 
soldiers.  Certainly  they  would  not  be  stopped 
from  doing  it  by  the  desire  to  shorten  war. 

Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  out- 
side friends,  though  neutrals,  from  coming 
to  the  aid  of  the  wounded.  Miss  Durham 
herself  doubtless  found  it  impossible  to  turn 
away  from  a  wounded  soldier  in  the  Balkans 
if  some  ministration  of  hers  could  have  re- 
stored him  to  health,  even  if  it  meant  his 
return  to  the  battiefield! 

And  how  about  those  associated  friends  of 
sufferers,  the  Red  Cross  societies  in  neutral 
countries  ?  They  minister  to  the  wounded 
belligerents  in  time  of  war,  as  agreed  upon 
by  international  treaty,  purely  on  humani- 
tarian grounds.  The  aicT  is  offered  impar- 
tially so  that  no  one  country  is  enabled  to 
have  an  advantage  over  another. 

Has  such  aid  prolonged  war  ?  We  do 
not  believe  it.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Red 
Cross,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  have  wars  not 
increased,  but  they  have  not  even  been  pro- 
longed, because  of  this  new  enginerj-  of 
humanity.     This  for  two  reasons  : 

(1)  Brutality,  even  maltreatment  of  a 
wounded  enemy,  arouses  a  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy-nation  that  no  peace  treaty 
can  do  away  with.  On  the  other  hand,  kind- 
ness to  the  wounded  soldiers  of  an  enemy 
results  in  their  return  to  their  homes  with  a 
grateful  spirit  of  friendliness  to  their  captors. 
The  Red  Cross  International  Treaty  dis- 
tinctly declares  that  all  "  officers,  soldiers, 
and  other  persons  .  .  .  who  are  sick  or 
wounded  shall  be  respected  and  cared  for, 
without  distinction  of  nationality,  by  the  bel- 
ligerent in  whose  power  they  are.'*  Coun- 
tries which  have  an  inadequate  medical  corps 
and  hospital  accommodation  find  it  difficult 
not  to  devote  what  they  have  to  their  own 
men  first*     But  if  they  have  the  aid  of  the 
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Red  Cross  societies  of  neutral  countries  they 
can  enable  their  prisoners  of  war  to  receive 
better  care  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

(2)  Furthermore,  volunteer  aid  in  time  of 
war  is  far  more  apt  to  bring  to  the  public  a 
knowledge  of  the  horrors  of  war  than  would 
be  the  aid  received  merely  through  the  r^^- 
lar  official  medical  corps  of  armies,  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  with  war.  This  is,  we 
believe,  a  strong  factor  in  educating  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  war.  Through  these  volun- 
teer aid  societies,  publishing,  as  they  do, 
frequent  pamphlets  and  reports,  the  people 
learn  more  accurately  the  terrible  cost  of  war 
in  human  life  and  suffering.  And  the  peo- 
ple, contributing  by  means  of  these  societies, 
personally  and  directly,^/  their  participation 
in  the  work  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war. 

These  two  results — the  bringing  about  of 
a  friendly  feeling  by  means  of  the  Red  Cross 


between  the  belligerents,  and  the  information 
obtained  by  the  public  through  the  Red 
Cross  of  the  horrors  of  war — more  than  off- 
set the  danger  that  the  relief  given  to  a  limited 
number  of  wounded  may  prolong  war. 

The  Red  Cross  movement  is  much  more 
than  an  isolated  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
humanitarian  purpose.  It  is  an  expression 
of  a  growing  hatred  of  war ;  a  deepening 
sense  of  its  essential  inhumanity ;  and  for 
that  reason  the  Red  Cross,  while  it  mitigates 
in  many  ways  the  horror  of  war,  is  an  elo- 
quent and  insistent  protest  against  war.  It 
interprets  an  attitude  of  mind  to  which  an 
increasing  number  of  people  all  over  the 
world  are  coming ;  and  among  the  many 
influences  that  are  making  for  rational  methods 
of  settlement  of  international  difficulties,  the 
Red  Cross  must  be  counted  in  many  ways  the 
most  dramatic,  striking,  and  effective. 


THE   FIRST  YEAR   OF   THE  WILSON 

ADMINISTRATION 

A    REVIEW 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  is  justcomplet- 
ing  the  first  year  of  his  Administra- 
tion.    What  is  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  called  "the  schoo^ 
master  in  politics."  This  phrase  is  generally 
used  with  the  implication  that  the  President 
is  an  academic  person  with  little,  if  any, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  world.  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  not,  it  is  true,  been  a  great  traveler, 
and  this  perhaps  is  a  limitation.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  the  schoolmaster's 
knowledge  of  character  and  the  schoolmas- 
ter's habit  of  authoritative  command. 

Despite  these  alleged  limitations,  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  towards  public  questions, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  has,  in  general, 
been  **  broad  gauge."  To  the  solution  of 
every  problem  he  has  brought  to  bear  his 
strong,  intellectual,  incisive  personality  and 
a  spirit  of  calm  comprehensiveness,  even 
where  he  has  not,  according  to  some  critics, 
shown  a  **  sweet  reasonableness." 

ADMINISTRATION 

What  has  been  the  President's  record  on 
the  administrative  side  ? 

Cabinet.  This  record  begins  with  his  Cabi- 
net appointments.     Some  of  the  men  chosen, 


like  Mr.  Garrison,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Mr.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  were 
practically  unknown,  and  yet  they  have 
proven  signally  efficient  public  servants,  as 
has  Mr.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  was  well  known. 

To  his  Cabinet  the  President  gave  large 
powers,  announcing  on  the  day  after  his 
inauguration  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
applicants  for  office  unless  he  himself  invited 
the  interview ;  instead,  he  would  deal  with 
the  appointments  through  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet.  So  far  as  we  know,  all  of  those 
members,  except  one,  have  conformed  to 
the  civil  service  declaration  in  the  Democratic 
party  platfornk  The  one  exception  is  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  in  some  cases  seems 
to  have  followed  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 
National  offices  might  be  used  in  payment 
for  political  services.  And  this  from  one  who 
has  been  absent  from  Washington  more  than 
has  any  other  Secretary  of  State,  and  whose 
excuses  for  absence  have  been  of  an  extraor- 
dinary kind !  Fortunately,  from  the  acting 
Secretary,  John  Bassett  Moore,  the  State 
Department,  during  Mr.  Brj^an's  absences, 
has  had  wise  direction. 

The  Ambassadors,    This  brings   us    to   a 
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consideration  of  the  country's  civil  service  as 
affected  by  the  Wilson  Administration,  and, 
first  of  all,  of  the  foreign  service. 

As  during  recent  years  the  number  of 
diplomatic  appointments  made  on  a  purely 
political  basis  has  not  been  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  former  practice,  much 
interest  was  shown  as  to  how  Mr.  Wilson, 
professedly  a  civil  service  reformer,  would 
act.  In  some  cases  his  ambassadorial  ap- 
pointments called  forth  commendation,  par- 
ticularly his  appointments  to  England  and 
Italy.  If  some  other  appointments  have 
been  good,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they 
have  been  great.  As  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  the  President  selected 
Justice  Gerard,  of  New  York  City,  a  popu- 
lar member  of  Tammany  Hall.  In  some 
respects  Mr.  Gerard  seems  well  fitted  for  the 
position,  but  his  name  would  hardly  occur  to 
one  in  a  list  of  Americans  most  fitted.  Possi- 
bly the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Penfield,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ambassador  to  Austria,  of  Mr. 
Willard,  of  Virginia,  our  first  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  of  New  York 
City,  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  of  George  W. 
Guthrie,  of  Pittsburgh,  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
Now,  all  these  Ambassadors  are  public-spiried 
and  highly  respected  citizens.  But  this  is  not 
all  that  is  required  for  ambassadorial  fiber. 
Training  is  also  desirable — if  not  distinctly 
diplomatic  training,  at  all  events  some  large 
acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  Ambas- 
sadors displace  other  Ambassadors.  One  of 
those  displaced  is  William  Woodville  Rockhill, 
a  notable  example  of  promotion.  In  1884 
he  was  Second  Secretary  of  our  Legation  at 
Peking.  He  became  Secretary  there,  and 
then  Charg^  d'Affaires  at  Seoul,  then  Chit?f 
Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  then  Third 
Assistant  Secretary,  then  Assistant  Secretary, 
then  Minister  to  Greece  and  other  Balkan 
states,  then  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Republics,  then  Minister  to  China,  then 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  finally  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey — a  twenty-nine  years'  record. 
The  office  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  Mr.  Rock- 
hill  had  filled  with  distinction,  was  offered  to 
Mr.  Pindell,  of  Illinois.  The  appointment  of 
this  *'  original  Wilson  man  "  was  so  crudely 
described  in  language  attributed  to  Senator 
Lewis,  of  Illinois  (and  unsatisfactorily  explained 
by  him),  as  tochaj^rin  thoughtful  citizens  here 
and  to  excite  amused  criticism  abroad. 

The  Ministers.  So  much  for  Ambassadors. 
As   to    Ministers,   the   appointments    which 


stand  out  as  being  commendable  are  those  of 
two  men  from  the  colleges  and  universities : 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  to  Hol- 
land, and  Professor  Paul  Reinsch,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  to  China.  As 
Minister  to  Greece  the  President  nomi- 
nated another  college  professor  who  had 
wide  acquaintance  in  foreign  parts — Garrett 
Droppers,  of  Williams.  When  Dr.  Droppers 
declined,  George  Fred  Williams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  chosen.  One  is  unable  to 
detect  any  particular  reason  for  such  a  selec- 
tion. As  Minister  to  the  neighboring  Balkan 
states  the  President  chose  Charles  Vopieka, 
of  Chicago,  another  candidate  without  exp)e- 
rience.  He  displaces  John  B.  Jackson,  an 
efficient  Minister  who  has  been  in  our  service 
for  twenty-three  years. 

Turning  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we 
find  one  especially  good  appointment  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Gonzales,  editor  of  the  Columbia 
"  State,''  now  Minister  to  Cuba.  But  this 
appointment  and  the  appointments  to  the 
other  twenty  positions  in  Central  and  South 
American  countries  may  be  adversely  criti- 
cised for  the  reason  that  with  those  countries, 
with  which  we  need  to  be  in  increasingly  good 
relations,  the  men  who  have  been  occupying 
ministerial  posts  and  who  have  earned  those 
posts  by  promotion  have  how  been  replaced 
by  men  of  no  experience.  Even  Mr.  Gron- 
zales  replaces  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Beaupre, 
who  was  appointed,  after  examination,  as 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Guatemala  fifteen 
years  ago,  who  then  became  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Bogota,  later  Minister  to  (Colom- 
bia, then  Minister  to  Argentina,  then  Minister 
to  Holland,  and  finally  Minister  to  Cuba. 

Charles  Dunning  White  is  another  efficient 
diplomat  displaced  by  a  purely  political  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  White  is  a  Princeton  man. 
He  studied  law  in  New  York  City  and  pur- 
sued post-graduate  studies  at  the  Universities 
of  Berlin,  Jena,  Copenhagen,  and  Christiania. 
He  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Buenos 
Aires,  The  Hague,  Christiania,  and  Havana. 
He  then  became  Minister  to  Honduras. 

A  peculiarly  interesting  record  of  prepara- 
tion for  efficient  work  in  the  countries  south 
of  us  is  furnished  by  the  example  of  George 
T.  Weitzel,  a  Harvard  man,  both  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  Law  School.  After  examination 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  Subsequently  he  was 
Secretary  at  Panama,  then  at  Mexico  City, 
then  Assistant  in  the  State  Departments, 
Latin- American    Division,     then    a    Special 
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A^en:  in  Mexico  darjiij  the  Madero  revoiu- 
boiL  ibea  Vssisiam  C'mef  oi  ihe  Laun> 
American  Div-^aoa,  and  dnaLy  Minister  lo 
Xicaragiia.     He  has  been  displaced. 

Ouier  cases  simiiar  to  the  above  are  those 
of  Mr.  Knowies,  displaced  as  Minister  to 
Bo'Jvia  ;  Mr.  Schuyler,  displaced  as  Minister 
to  Eciiador:  Mr.  I>u  Bob,  as  Minister  to 
Coombia ;  Mr.  Einstein,  as  Minister  to  Costa 
Rica ;  Mr.  RusseiL  as  Minister  to  Santo 
Domingo;  Mr.  Dodge, as  Minister  to  Panama : 
and  Mr.  Hitt,  as  Bklinister  to  Guatemala.  .\1I 
these  officials  had  been  in  the  diplomatic 
serxTce  Irom  nine  to  nineteen  rears,  and  had 
'•  made  good." 

The  puiiucal  sweep  would  indicate  some 
abandonment  of  the  |x>hcy  begun  by  John 
Hay.  Convinced  that  our  foreign  relations 
were  of  too  much  moment  to  be  the  plaything 
of  spoilsmen,  Mr.  Hay  established  a  s>'stem 
of  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  diplomatic 
service.  Some  of  the  very  men  whose  places 
have  now  been  filled  by  new  appointees 
began  their  careers  in  diplomacy,  as  is  shown 
above,  by  examination .  and  reached  the  higher 
grades  only  through  the  system  of  promotion^ 
also  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Hay.  Since  his 
day  the  retention  of  such  men  has  been  fos- 
tered by  Secretaries  Root  and  Knox,  and  has 
now  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  principle 
governing  our  service,  no  matter  who  may  be 
President  in  the  White  House. 

Any  onslaught  on  such  reforms  would  be 
a  most  objectionable  feature  in  any  new 
Administration.  Elxactly  this  is  true  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  record.  The  principle  actuating  the 
three  Secretaries  who  preceded  him  was  that 
politics  should  play  a  diminishing  part  in  the 
service.  The  contrary*  has  been  true  of  him, 
for  he  has  put  out  experienced  men  at  home 
and  abroad  to  make  room  for  his  appointees. 
All  the  ambassadorial  and  ministerial  posts 
have  now  been  filled  except  six :  the  posts  still 
held  by  Mr.  Herrick,  Ambassador  to  France  ; 
Mr.  Morgan,  Ambassador  to  Brazil ;  Mr. 
Garrett,  Minister  to  .\rgentina ;  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Minister  to  Chile:  Mr.  Egan,  Minister  to 
Denmark ;  and  Mr.  Heimke,  Minister  to 
Salvador. 

The  Consuls.  Finally,  there  is  the  Consular 
Service.  Here,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  record 
of  the  present  Administration  is  admirable. 
In  hii  seventy-odd  appointments  to  that  Serv- 
ice the  President  has  continued  in  force  the 
rules  which  have  governed  appointments 
under  Secretaries  Hay,  Root,  and  Knox ; 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  in  the  VVilson  Adminis- 


tration appointments  from  private  lite  to  the 
Ciwsuiar  Ser\Tce  have  been  made  only  \^" 
persons  who  hax'e  successfully  passed  the 
prescnbed  entrance  e.\amination«  and  \jh 
candes  in  the  higher  grade  Consular  ortices 
have  been  filled  by  the  promotion  or  trans- 
ference of  officers  already  in  the  Service, 
Such  a  record  calls  for  heartv  commenda- 
lion  because  of  the  great  pressure  on  the 
Wilson  Administration  by  a  horde  of  hungrv* 
office-seekers  to  overthrow  the  merit  sx-stem 
of  examination  and  promotion  begun  by  M%\ 
Hay  in  both  the  Diplomatic  and  the  Consular 
Ser\ice.  But  the  .Administration's  recv>rd  in 
the  Consular  Service  seems  hardly  an  offset 
to  its  record  in  the  Diplomatic  Ser\ice during 
the  past  year. 

The  Civil  Sen^ire  at  H.>me.  Turning  to  the 
dvil  serx-ice  at  home,  the  Pi^esident  found 
himself  at  the  outset  confronted  by  the  clamor 
of  his  party  henchmen,  who  were  indignant 
that  President  Taft,  shortly  before  the  Pix'si- 
dential  election  of  1912,  had  classified  all  the 
remaining  unclassified  fourth- class  postmas- 
ters (about  36,000  in  number)  into  the  merit 
system,  so  that  now,  together  with  those 
already  classified  by  President  Roosevelt, 
about  51,000  fourth-class  postmasters  were 
*' covered  in  "  to  the  permanent  merit  serv- 
ice. Here  was  a  pretty  surprise  for  Demo- 
cratic office-seekers,  who  for  years  had  been 
watching  these  postmasterships  with  an  en- 
vious eye.  They  urged  President  Wilson  to 
rescind  President  Taft's  order.  But  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  not;  instead  he  amended 
the  orders  of  his  two  predecessors  by  pro- 
viding that  no  fourth-class  postmaster  should 
be  given  a  classified  status  unless  appointed 
as  the  result  of  competitive  examinations. 
This  interesting  experiment  is  a  new  one  in 
the  Federal  service. 

The  President *s  general  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  is  further  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  changes  made 
during  the  first  year  of  his  Administration  in 
the  othces  not  in  the  merit  system  is  appar- 
ently no  greater  than  that  made  by  former 
Administrations— such  offices  as  those  of 
postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and  thiul 
class,  collectors  of  customs  and  of  internal 
revenue,  registers  of  the  General  LandOfliee, 
district  attorneys,  etc.  When  one  considers 
that  the  Democratic  i)arty  had  been  long 
excluded  from  power,  this  record  is  indeed 
creditable. 

Untortunately  for  this  record,  however,  the 
President  has  not  stood  out,  as  he  might  have, 
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against  certain  attacks  on  the  civil  service. 
In  the  first  place,  he  signed  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  an  income  tax  collection  to  be 
made  by  agents  appointed  under  no  compet- 
itive system. 

In  the  second  place,  he  signed  a  bill  con- 
tainmg  a  provision  which  removed  from  the 
competitive  service  practically  all  deputy  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue  and  deputy  United 
States  marshals,  and  even  issued  a  memo- 
randum declaring  his  belief  that  these  offices 
were  never  intended  to  be  included  under  the 
ordinary  provisions  of  the  civil  service  law  ! 

In  the  third  place,  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  his  appointments  were,  in  general, 
those  of  persons  of  insufficient  experience  in 
administration.  With  regard  to  the  new 
appointments  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  however,  such  a  criticism  should 
not  be  made. 

The  Philippines.  If,  in  a  review  of  the 
first  year  of  the  new  Administration,  the 
changes  in  the  civil  service  are  the  first  things 
to  attract  attention,  the  policies  of  the  new 
Executive  with  regard  to  our  Territorial  pos- 
sessions and  with  regard  to  foreign  nations 
are  subjects  of  equal  interest  and  significance. 

The  principal  cause  for  criticism  of  the 
President's  Philippine  policy  comes  in  con- 
nection with  the  appointment  of  P'rancis 
Burton  Harrison  as  Governor-General,  and 
in  the  announcement  by  that  official  of  a 
change  in  the  government  of  the  islands, 
namely,  that  a  majority  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  is  henceforth  to  consist  of  Pili- 
pinos.  Perhaps  President  Wilson  has  sup- 
posed that  he  was  promoting  democracy  in 
the  islands.  The  preponderant  judgment  of 
informed  people,  however,  seems  to-be  that  he 
has  retarded  it.  If  the  Filipinos  were  as  able 
as  are  the  Americans  to  consider  the  welfare 
of  the  islands  as  a  whole,  the  criticism  might 
lose  some  of  its  force.  But  as  yet  there  is 
no  appreciable  proportion  of  Filipinos  who 
understand  what  we  mean  by  the  v/elfare  of 
all  the  people.  Color  is  lent  to  this  state- 
ment by  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  who  have 
now  become  members  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission represent  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  the 
landowner  class. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Up  to  the  present  the 
decisions  of  the  Philippine  Commission  have 
been  final.  In  theory,  of  course,  the  final 
authority  is  with  the  President  and  Congress, 
but  in  practice  it  has  hardly  rested  there  at 


all.  The  ultimate  decision  still  rests  with 
Americans,  it  is  true,  but  with  Americans 
in  Washington,  not  in  the  Philippines.  It  is 
unfair,  not  to  say  unjust,  to  ask  Americans 
in  Washington  to  undertake  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  details  of  administration  and  legisla- 
tion at  Manila. 

Moreover,  certain  changes  in  the  civil  list 
of  the  Philippine  Government  have  alienated 
the  Administration's  support  by  the  three 
American  dailies  at  Manila,  the  "  Cable 
News- American,"  the  "  Times,"  and  the 
*'  Bulletin."  Those  in  the  classified  civil 
service  in  the  Philippines  now  feel  that  their 
positions  are  insecure,  and  that  they  are  not 
being  accorded  the  protection  from  injustice 
which  is  their  due  from  their  countrymen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  They  are  being 
abandoned  to  the  mercies  of  a  F'ilipino  ma- 
jority in  the  Philippine  Legislature — a  major- 
ity notoriously  lacking  in  love  for  America 
or  Americans,  and  without  appreciation  or 
gratitude  for  the  work  which  America  has 
done  for  the  Filipinos. 

Mexico  and  Japan.  With  regard  to  the 
President's  foreign  policies,,  two  countries 
have  probably  occupied  his  mind  more  than 
have  any  others — Japan  and  Mexico.  The 
question  with  regard  to  Japan  was  much  the 
same  as  the  question  which  arose  in  1906  in 
relation  to  our  treaties  with  that  country. 
When,  in  1906,  the  State  of  California  pro- 
posed legislation  which  was  construed  by 
Japan  as  in  conflict  with  treaty  rights,  the 
then  President  summoned  Californians  to 
Washington  and  checked  the  legislation  by 
himself  promising  to  arrange  immigration 
matters  in  a  manner  satisfactory  both  to  the 
Californians  and  to  the  Japanese.  This  was 
done.  Instead  of  following  out  such  a  course 
when  the  exigency  arose  last  year,  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  summon  Californians  to  Washington, 
but  sent  his  highest  officer,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Sacramento.  Legislation  was  passed 
despite  this  by  the  State  of  California,  and 
though  its  amended  form  is  held  not  really  to 
conflict  with  treaty  rights,  the  Japanese  do 
not  so  regard  it.  The  occasion  has  proved 
mortifying  to  them  and  embarrassing  for  us. 
The  Wilson  method  of  treatment,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  previous  method,  sharply 
differentiates  the  respect  shown  by  Demo- 
crats to  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights  from 
the  respect  shown  by  others  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  strong,  centralized  Federal  Government. 

With  regard  to  Mexico,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  President  has  been  following  a  waiting 
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polic\'.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  obtained 
general  support  in  this  countr>'  and  abroad 
in  his  refusal  to  recognize  Huerta.  He  has 
also  obtained  approval  for  his  Central  Amer- 
ican policy  as  defined  in  his  address  at 
Mobile.  But  his  critics  have  felt  that  a  policy 
of  *'  watchful  waiting  "  may  be  carried  to  an 
extreme.  The  Preadent  api>ears  to  expect 
to*  avoid  intervention  until  such  time  as  it 
shall  become  dear  to  the  whole  world  that  he 
is  forced  to  take  the  step.  In  this  most  of 
his  critics  agree  that  no  punitive  measure 
should  be  taken  until  every  other  expedient 
has  been  exhausted.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  is  not  the  feeling  in  this  country,  as 
there  is  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  aggressively  support  the  persons 
and  property'  of  its  citizens  and  subjects 
wherever  menaced. 

LEGISLATION 

On  the  l^^lative  side,  the  Wilson  Admin- 
istration reveals  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
President  with  apparently  greater  control 
over  Congress  than  any  other  President  has 
had,  at  least  during  his  first  year.*  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  because  the  Democrats  have 
been  long  out  of  office,  and  their  party  re- 
garded as  inefficient.  To  show  it  to  be  effi- 
cient, the  Democratic  majority  willingly  held 
together,  under  the  President's  leadership. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  is 
the  leader,  Mr.  Wilson  adroitly  removed  Mr. 
Bryan  from  the  sphere  of  active  internal  poli- 
tics by  rewarding  him  with  the  highest  office 
in  the  Presidential  power — that  of  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Bryan's  tenure  of  office  has 
been  accompanied  by  some  embarrassments 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  l^it  with  Mr.  Bryan  in  the 
Cabinet  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  able  to  get 
Congress  to  pass  the  legislation  he  wanted. 
With  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  following  as  obstruc- 
tionists, this  might  have  been  impossible. 

Tariff  and  Finance,  Of  this  legislation,  the 
most  talked  of  bills  have  been  those  which 
have  reorganized  our  tariff,  and  our  banking 
and  currency  systems.  Whatever  may  be 
urged  against  these  measures,  especially  the 
first,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  the  income  tax  pro- 
vision, they  have  satisfied  the  country.  The 
Tariff  Bill,  confessedly  ''  a  competitive  tariff," 
places  foreign  products  more  on  an  equality 
with  American  products  in  the  markets  of 
this  country.  All  interests  have  shown  acorn 
mendable  disposition  to  accept  the  new  Act. 

The  Currency  Bill  is  the  most  important 


piece  of  legislation  so  far  passed  during  the 
Wilson  Administration.  It  is,  both  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  itself  and  by  the  spirit 
with  which  Congress  treated  it,  a  great  con- 
strued ve  measure.  It  has  already  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  sentiment  in  tlie  business 
world,  because  it  makes  it  easier  for  the  man 
engaged  in  a  legitimate  business  to  turn  his 
wealth  or  his  credit  into  a  form  accepted 
without  question  throughout  the  country*. 
The  country  wants  to  do  business,  and  it  ac- 
cepts the  new  banking  and  currency  machiner>- 
as  an  efficient  help  to  that  end.  The  great 
problem  now  is  to  get  the  law  into  operation. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasur>'  and  of  Agri- 
culture are  marking  out  the  reserve  regions 
and  are  placing  regional  reserve  banks.  This 
greater  distribution  of  banking  authority, 
together  with  the  fact  that  at  last  we  have 
an  elastic  bank-note  currency,  the  volume  of 
which  expands  or  contracts  with  trade, 
entirely  justifies  the  President  in  expressing 
**  a  very  deep  g^tification  "  at  being  able  to 
sign  such  a  bill.  With  regard  to  the  Currency 
Bill,  indeed,  the  country  has  been  so  satisfied 
that  the  increasing  confidence  with  which  Mr. 
Wilson  is  regarded  by  business  men  has  this 
as  its  principal  cause.  He  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  the  "intellectuals.'*  He  now 
appeals  to  ver\'  practical  persons  and  to  the 
man-in-the-street.  They  have  come  to  regard 
him  as  one  who  thinks  and  acts  along  broad, 
constructive  lines. 

The  Trusts,  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
come tax  provision  of  the  Tariff  Bill  has  been 
generally  adversely  criticised.  Some  have  so 
criticised  it  because  they  believed  it  wrong  in 
principle,  others  because  they  believed  the 
provision  in  part  unconstitutional,  but  most 
because  the  measure  has  been  clumsily 
framed.  As  the  bill  was  the  Administra- 
tion's, it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Admin- 
istration to  see  that  it  was  constructed  so 
that  the  countrj'  would  know  exactiy  what 
was  meant,  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a 
doubt. 

Adverse  criticism  can  be  applied  also  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Trust  Bills,  the  so- 
called  "  Five  Brothers,"  and  the  criticism  is 
doubly  significant  because  it  is  nowhere 
keener  than  in  certain  newspapers  which 
ordinarily  are  Wilson  supporters.  Of  course 
the  institution  of  an  Inter-State  Trade  (Com- 
mission, to  deal  with  industrial  corporations  as 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  (-ommission  deals 
with  the  railways,  if  this  should  be  the  effect 
of  the  bill,  would  be  admirable.      Of  course 
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the  system  of  interlocking  directorates  should 
be  checked.  Of  course  there  should  be 
publicity  with  regard  to  capitalization.  But 
extreme  legislation  may  altogether  prevent 
efficient  regulation. 

Labor  Unions,  Mr.  Wilson's  legislative 
programme  a  year  ago  included  measures  to 
be  enacted  into  law  on  the  subjects  of  the 
tariff,  banking  and  currency,  and  the  trusts. 
To  these  he  has  added  a  measure  to  im- 
prove rural  credits.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  wish  to  unite  the  1  )emocratic  majority 
support  for  these  measures.  Apparently  so 
anxious  was  he  that  he  signed  a  Sundry 
Civil  Bill  last  year  which  carried  with  it  a 
*'  rider'*  exempting  labor  unions  from  prose- 
cution under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
Such  a  measure  as  this,  as  The  Outlook  has 
said,  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of 
an  appropriation  bill,  but  should  be  consid- 
ered on  its  own  merits  as  a  separate  piece  of 
legislation. 

Hetch  Hetchy.  Mr.  Wilson's  approval  of 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Bill  also  called  forth  much 
adverse  comment,  although  the  question  was 
one  on  which  good  men  were  divided.  Such 
a  law  will  doubtless  prove  an  awkward  prece- 
dent. 

Immigration,  The  President's  sometimes 
seemingly  hypnotic  power  over  Congress  was 
shown  during  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
Immigration  Bill,  when  the  provision  to  ex- 
clude the  Japanese  was  stricken  from  the 
measure. 

Alaska.  This  power  was  also  shown  by 
the  passage  of  the  Alaskan  Bill,  which,  with- 
out the  President's  influence,  would  doubt- 
less have  been  defeated  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

President  Wilson's  course  concerning 
Alaska  is  to  be  commended.  In  face  of 
much  opposition,  the  Administration  has 
strenuously  and  successfully  espoused  the 
policy  of  Federal  construction,  ownership, 
and  operation  of  Alaskan  railways.  This 
feature  of  the  Wilson  Administration's  first 
year  will  doubtless  furnish  one  of  its  chief 
claims  to  distinction. 

Canal  Tolls.  More  striking  still  has  been 
the  President's  influence  with  regard  to  the 
repeal  of  the  provision  of  law  which  grants 
exemption  from  Panama  Canal  tolls  to 
American  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  trade. 
In  the  Democratic  majority  there  has  been 
much  disagreement  as  to  our  Canal  policy. 
But  these  differences  are  melting  away  in 
the   presence   of  the    Wilson  influence,  the 


plank  in  the  Democratic  National  platform  to 
the  contrary,  which  reads,  **  We  favor  the 
exemption  from  tolls  of  American  ships  en- 
gaged in  coastwise  trade  passing  through  the 
Panama  Canal."  It  is  almost  amusing  to 
read  day  by  day  the  statements  given  out  by 
certain  Democratic  leaders  who,  in  Congress, 
voted  for  exemption  and  who  for  more  than 
a  year  have  been  supporting  the  plank  in  #he 
Democratic  platform.  Most  of  them  are  now 
explaining  why  they  are  "  lining  up  "  behind 
the  President. 

Arbitration.  Similar  power  has  been  exer- 
cised by  the  President,  in  especial,  over  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
After  a  delay  of  many  months  the  President 
has  finally  induced  most  of  the  Democratic 
obstructionists  on  this  Committee  to  agree 
with  such  Republican  authorities  among  its 
members  as  Senators  Root,  Lodge,  and  Bur- 
ton, and  to  extend  the  life  of  the  arbitration 
treaties  negotiated  in  1908  by  Mr.  Root, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  with  eight  Powers. 
This  action  has  been  interpreted  everywhere 
as  a  pledge  of  international  good  faith. 

Nicaragua.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
President's  influence  will  also  be  sufficient  to 
induce  action  on  the  Nicaraguan  Treaty, 
which  has  been  **  hanging  fire  "  for  months. 
This  treaty  would  put  Nicaragua  on  much 
the  same  basis  as  Cuba  with  regard  to  this 
country,  and  should  insure  to  Nicaragua 
administrative,  commercial,  and  territorial 
independence  and  stability. 

Opium.  We  have  still  to  see  another  inter- 
national pledge  fully  redeemed.  As  far  as 
calling  international  conferences  together  is 
concerned,  our  Government  has  been  a  leader, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  opium  reform. 
We  should  show  equal  enthusiasm  in  cleaning 
our  own  house  as  we  have  promised.  For 
some  years  we  have  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  opium  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  pending  Anti-Opium  Bill  in  the  Senate 
has  now  been  favorably  reported,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  and,  if  passed,  will  complete  the 
Wilson  Administration's  fine  record  in  check- 
ing the  domestic  manufacture,  the  export,  and 
the  inter-State  traffic  in  opium,  thus  lessening 
the  evils  to  public  health  and  public  morals 
alike. 

Tfu  President's  Power.  The  President's 
power  over  Congress  is  also  a  power  keeping 
the  Democratic  party  together.  Perhaps  no 
President  has  been  more  successful  in  such 
a  party  endeavor.  The  success  is  the  more 
striking  when  one  considers  the  Democratic 
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party's  record  of  faction  and  folly,  when  one 
considers  its  unwieldiness,  and,  above  all, 
when  one  considers  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  no 
previous  experience  in  .  National  politics,  or 
even  much  personal  acquaintance  with  Demo- 
cratic leaders. 

In  all  this  the  President's  personality 
counts  for  much,  especially  as  he  has  the 
reputation  of  not  seeking  advice  from  others 
as  much  as  he  might.  He  does  not  because 
he  is  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  believes,  he  stoutly  maintains  his  rugged 
faith,  and  he  takes  a  long  look  ahead.     Thus 


when  he  has  appeared  before  Congress  in 
person  to  read  his  Messages — resuming  a 
practice  discontinued  by  our  Presidents  for 
over  a  centurj- — many  Congressmen  have 
regarded  him  as  a  kind  of  popular  monarch, 
one  who  combines  authority  with  the  fascina- 
tion frequently  exercised  over  men  of  lesser 
minds  by  a  superior  mind.  It  is  clear  that 
the  President's  first  year  in  office  has  in- 
creased the  respect  which  is  felt  for  his 
ability  and  his  personality  among  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  his  political  opponents,  and 
the  country  at  large. 


THE  CITY  OR  THE  SYSTEM? 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

BY  GREGORY  MASON 


LIKE  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  faith- 
ful  army  whose  uphill  work  is  cele- 
brated in  song  may  have  appeared 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  and  fifty  citizens  of 
that  city,  who  advanced  up  the  steep  slope 
of  State  Street,  in  Albany,  last  week,  to  plead 
for  legislation  to  break  the  police  "  system  " 
of  New  York  City  and  restore  discipline  to 
the  Police  Department ;  but,  unlike  the  fabled 
Duke's  forces,  this  troop  did  more  than 
*'  march  right  up  the  hill  and  then  march 
down  again."  Before  it  retreated  down  the 
Capitol  Hill  at  nightfall  it  had  secured  the 
promise  of  Governor  Glynn  to  sign  the  de- 
sired legislation — misnamed  the  **  Goethals 
Bills  " — if  it  came  before  him,  and  in  an  open 
hearing  before  the  committees  of  the  State 
Senate  and  Assembly  charged  with  the 
consideration  of  these  bills  it  had  advanced 
arguments  for  their  passage  that  should  con- 
vince any  legislators  not  hopelessly  prejudiced 
by  considerations  of  ix)litical  expediency. 

The  Albany  pilgrimage  was  the  culminat- 
ing effort  of  Mayor  Mitchel  and  his  support- 
ers to  get  for  the  metropolis  a  measure  and  a 
man — a  medicine  and  a  doctor — with  enough 
combined  healing  power  to  cure  the  body 
politic  of  the  carbuncle  that  has  for  gener- 
ations been  its  sorest  spot — a  corrupt  and 
disorganized  Police  Department.  The  man 
is  Colonel  Goethals,  the  measure  is  com- 
prised in  five  bills,  essentially  one  in  effect, 
which  have  been  popularly  named  for  the 
('anal-builder  because  they  embody  a  change 
in  the  laws  governing  the  Police  Department 


of  New  York  which  Colonel  Goethals  has 
made  a  condition  precedent  to  his  acceptance 
of  the  p)olice  job. 

These  bills  were  framed  to  give  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  fin^l  authority  to  dismiss 
subordinates,  with  the  exception  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  would  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Mayor,  who  appoints  the 
Police  Commissioner,  for  a  rehearing  by  the 
Commissioner.  They  would  deprive  police- 
men of  the  privilege  of  having  their  dismissal 
reviewed  in  a  court  of  law  with  power  to 
reinstate  them.  The  other  bills  provide  for 
reimbursing  dismissed  policemen  for  money 
contributed  to  the  Pension  Fund,  and  for 
earlier  promotions  to  higher  ranks  on  the 
force. 

New  York  is  not  alone  among  American 
cities  with  its  police  puzzle.  Wherever  there 
are  laws  which  have  not  the  hearty  support 
of  the  whole  community  there  is  a  p)olice 
problem  in  some  degree,  and  wherever  the 
disaffected  p)ersons  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  breaking  laws  there  is  likely  to 
be  police  rottenness.  Wherever,  in  addition, 
the  engine  for  enforcing  laws  is  so  disorgan- 
ized that  the  engineer  is  unable  to  control 
the  component  parts  of  the  machine  and  dis- 
cipline them  to  their  proper  functions,  there 
i^  likely  to  be  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
a  *'  system."  The  police  *'  system  "  in  New 
York,  as  the  man-on-the-street  understands 
it,  consists  of  a  cohesive  group  of  men  who 
sell  the  privilege  of  breaking  the  laws,  sur- 
rounded  by   a   larger  group   which,    while 
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honest,  is  stultified  by  the  tainted  spirit  of 
the  powerful  and  corrupt  few. 

Furthermore,  not  only  is  there  a  similarity 
between  police  conditions  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  in  America,  but  in  a  number  of 
cities  there  is  in  force  the  same  provision 
for  a  court  review  for  dismissed  policemen 
against  which  the  delegation  to  Albany  pro- 
tested. Therefore  this  attempt  to  make  New 
York's  army  of  self-protection  a  co-ordinate 
force,  energized  from  the  Commissioner  to 
the  patrolman  and  founded  on  direct  lines 
of  responsibility  from  the  meanest  doorman 
through  swaggering  lieutenants  and  haughty 
inspectors  to  the  Commissioner  again,  has 
more  than  local  interest. 

The  public  hearing  on  the  p)olice  bills  was 
held  in  the  high-ceilinged  Senate  Chamber 
where  had  been  staged  the  dramatic  trial  of 
a  Governor  a  few  months  before.  The 
crowd  that  attended  this  hearing  was  almost 
as  interested  in  the  proceedings  as  that  other 
throng  that  had  packed  the  chamber  to  hear 
the  case  of  "  The  People  against  William 
Sulzer,"  and  to  watch  the  folly  of  a  Tammany 
Legislature  preparing  its  own  death-warrant. 
But  the  interest  was  of  a  different  kind ;  on 
the  whole,  it  was  more  impersonal.  The 
attempt  of  a  New  York  Mayor  to  kill  a  police 
**  system  "  had  certain  spectacular  features — 
particularly  as  the  newspapers  protruding 
from  the  pockets  of  the  onlookers  told  in 
lurid  headlines  of  the  new  lease  of  life  just 
granted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  *'  Charlie  " 
Becker,  convicted  more  than  a  year  ago  for 
having  engineered  that  most  flagrant  act  of 
the  "  system,"  the  murder  of  the  gambler 
Rosenthal.  Still  the  business  at  hand  was 
not  vital  to  the  immediate  welfare  of  Albany, 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators  seemed 
pretty  much  disengaged. 

The  opposition  had  the  floor  first  and 
unlimbered  its  big  guns  at  once.  William  B. 
Ellison,  counsel  for  the  four  big  police  organi- 
zations— the  Captains'  and  Inspectors',  the 
Lieutenants',  the  Sergeants',  and  the  Patrol- 
men's— led  the  attack  for  the  police  forces. 

Job  Hedges,  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  in  the  last  election,  his  Punch-like 
profile  cut  clear  against  the  stained-glass 
windows  in  the  rear,  and  his  sallies  of  wit 
bringing  smiles  on  the  faces  of  opponents 
as  well  as  supporters,  and  former  District 
Attorney  Jerome,  speaking  in  a  frenzy  of 
sarcasm  that  would  have  done  credit  to  him 
in  his  best  prosecuting  days,  spoke  for 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  bill.     Other 


speakers  followed  Mr.  Hedges  and  Mr. 
Jerome. 

.Sifted  and  summarized,  the  arguments 
against  the  proposed  laws  fell  into  two  classes, 
positive  and  negative.  The  former  were  that 
the  passage  of  the  laws  would  work  an  injus- 
tice to  the  individual  policemen,  patrolmen  in 
particular,  and  that  the  bestowal  of  unlimited 
power  on  the  Commissioner  would  leave  the 
rank  and  file  at  the  mercy  of  his  merest  whim — 
in  short,  that  it  would  disrupt  discipline,  as  no 
"  copper  "  would  perform  his  duty  when  every 
anjest  meant  another  enemy  who  could  poison 
the  Commissioner's  mind,  perhaps,  and  have 
the  conscientious  bluecoat  "  broke."  What 
might  be  called  the  negative  arguments  were 
those  that  avoided  the  issue  entirely,  or  at 
least  failed  to  meet  it  squarely.  Other  reforms, 
such  as  making  the  Commissioner  independ- 
ent of  the  Mayor  and  giving  him  a  definite 
term  of  office,  were  urged  as  more  needed 
than  the  one  sought  by  Mr.  Mitchel.  Glowing 
pictures  were  painted  of  the  policeman's  loving 
wife  and  litde  ones,  as  if  the  fact  of  husband- 
hood  and  fatherhood  was  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  a  life  job  with  the  city.  Last,  but 
not  least,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
pique  the  pride  of  the  committee  members 
hearing  the  arguments  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  city 
limits  to  get  a  good  police  head. 

This  point,  if  any,  was  brought  out  as  the 
one  upon  which  the  bills  were  most  likely  to 
go  to  wreck  when  the  slim  and  youthful 
Mayor  took  the  floor  in  defense  of  his  own 
bills.  He  told  Senator  Curren,  the  presid- 
ing officer  and  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Cities  Committee,  that  "we  offer  you  a 
measure  as  well  as  a  man,  but  the  measure 
is  paramount." 

"■  That's  better,"  muttered  Senator  Jim 
Frawley,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  the 
newspaper  correspondents,  whose  pencils 
were  racing  over  telegraph  blanks  on  a  table 
almost  under  his  nose. 

**  If  Colonel  Goethals  were  to  die  to-night, 
we  would  still  be  here,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, urging  the  passage  of  these  bills,"  went 
on  Mr.  Mitchel ;  and  the  Tammany  Senator 
growled,  '*  I  should  hope  sol" 

The  contention  that  litde  injury  was  done 
to  Department  discipline  because  in  the  four- 
teen years  from  1899  to  1912  inclusive  only 
46  men  were  reinstated  by  the  courts  out  of 
683  who  appealed  against  dismissal  had  little 
force,  said  the  Mayor,  first,  because  the  bare 
possibility  of   outside  reinstatement  bred  a 
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spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  men,  and, 
second,  because  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment the  Commissioner  dared  dismiss  only 
for  crimes  or  open  violation  of  rules,  and 
could  not  reach  the  sullenly  rebellious  police- 
man who  folded  his  arms  and  did  nothing. 
In  this  connection  he  referred  to  the  case  of 
an  inspector  whom  a  former  Commissioner 
knew  to  be  a  criminal,  and  who  said  to  his 
chief,  brazenly,  "  You've  got  nothing  on  me, 
and  you  can't  break  me."  Another  fallacy 
exposed  was  the  theory  that  a  policeman  had 
a  "  right "  to  an  appeal  to  a  law  court.  This 
appeal  was  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege, 
granted  to  the  uniformed  men  of  the  force 
in  the  belief  that  such  grant  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  community ;  but  time  had 
proved  otherwise,  and  now  the  public  pro- 
posed to  revoke  the  privilege  that  it  had 
given,  said  Mr.  Mitchel.  Furthermore,  he 
pointed  out  that  of  55,000  employees  of  the 
city  only  some  15,000  policemen,  firemen, 
and  a  few  others  had  this  "  right,"  which 
was  not  due  to  bluecoats  in  recompense  for 
the  special  risks  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, as  this  consideration  was  already  bal- 
anced by  the  fact  that  policemen  are,  on  the 
whole,  better  paid  than  other  city  employees 
and  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  generous  sys- 
tem of  insurance,  half- pay  when  sick,  full 
pay,  as  a  rule,  for  disability  received  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  a  pension  for  their 
families  if  they  are  killed  on  post. 

The  rebuttal  offered  to  the  argument  that 
denying  court  review  would  *'  let  politics  into 
the  department  "  was  that  it  was  a  good  civil 
service  principle  that  **you  needn't  worry 
nbout  the  back  door  so  long  as  the  front 
(ioor  is  guarded;"  /.  e,,  that  as  long  as  the 
Commissioner  can  appoint  only  those  men 
handed  up  to  him  by  the  Civil  Service  officers 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  kind  of  favor- 
itism. 

However,  those  who  pleaded  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  privilege  of  court  review  based 
their  forensic  structure  mainly  on  the  follow- 
ing propositions :  first,  that  the  same  princi- 
ples that  apply  to  the  conduct  of  private 
business  apply  to  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  which  is  simply  a  huge 
business  corporation  in  the  last  analysis,  and 
no  private  employer  would  brook  the  inter- 
ference of  a  iudge,  however  just,  between 
himself  and  his  employees  ;  second,  that  it  is 
a  mockery  to  put  a  man  at  the  head  of  a 
department  and  not  give  him  power  to  carry 
out  the  business  expected  of  him  ;  and,  third, 


that  as  soon  as  the  Commissioner  is  made 
the  head  of  the  police  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  the  honest  policeman  will  cease  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  crooked  policeman  and 
the  sale  of  the  privilege  to  break  the  law  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"  That  the  same  system  that  was  exposed 
by  the  Lexow  and  Mazet  investigations  is 
still  in  force  was  shown  by  some  of  the 
remarks  at  the  police  lieutenants'  dinner  a 
few  days  ago,  and  at  the  same  function  last 
year,  when  the  diners  rose  to  their  feet  and 
cheered  an  inspector  under  indictment  who 
had  refused  to  testify  against  the  other  police- 
men," said  the  Mayor  in  the  course  of  the 
hearing.  "  If  these  bills  pass,  we  believe  that 
six  months  from  now  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
force  will  admit  that  we  were  right,  and  that 
the  appeal  from  the  Commissioner  to  the 
Mayor  is  ample  protection." 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  opposition  to  the 
police  bills  is  the  opposition  of  the  police- 
men and  other  city  employees  who  have 
the  same  privilege  of  court  review  or 
who  hope  some  day  to  get  it.  Backing 
the  bills  is  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  community  and  of  the  disinterested 
experts  who  are  qualified  to  testify.  Of  the 
former  Police  Commissioners  living,  McAdoo, 
Baker,  and  Cropsey  have  come  out  publicly 
as  favoring  the  proposed  legislation,  while,  so 
far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn.  Gen- 
eral Greene  is  the  only  ex-Commissioner  who 
opposes  it.  In  short,  for  the  most  part  the 
opposition  is  based  on  selfishness — a  per- 
fectly natural  selfishness,  however,  the  same 
selfishness  that  leads  any  man  to  hold  what 
he  has.  As  it  has  worked  itself  out,  the 
issue  before  the  legislators  has  narrowed  to 
a  choice  between  serving  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community  or  a  small  part  of  it ;  it  is 
a  question  of  the  city  or  the  **  system." 

If  the  same  elements  that  formed  the 
"  fusion  "  which  elected  Mayor  Mitchel  on 
a  platform  devoted  to  the  interests  of  non- 
partisan good  business  administration  in  New 
York  will  back  him  in  his  efforts  to  get  such 
an  administration  in  t^  Police  Department, 
there  will  be  no  question  of  the  success  of 
the  most  important  measure  yet  prop>osed  by 
the  new  administration.  The  passage  of 
these  bills  would  not  usher  in  fhe  millennium, 
but  it  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and*  although  he  professes  not  to  know 
it,  it  would  be  as  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  honest  ''  cop  "  as  to  the  advantage  of  the 
honest  citizen. 


"SANCTUARY" 

//  7vill  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  interesting^  events  in  the  lo?ig  zvar  on  plu- 
mtige-hunting — which  finally  resulted  in  placing  a  provision  in  the  last  tariff  bill 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  feathers  of  tvild  birds — zvas  the  petformanee  of 
Percy  Mac  Kay  es  bird  masque  ''  Sanctuaty,''  at  Cornish,  Neiv  Hampshire ,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  7  he  immediate  occasion  zvhich, called  forth  this  play  was  the  dedication 
of  a  real  sanctuary,  a  bird  city  of  refuge  where  even  the  much-maligned  croiv  might 
retire  ivithout  fear  of  the  farmers  law  which  demands  a  life  for  a  seed  of  com. 
Recently  Mr,  Mac K aye's  play  zvas  reproduced  in  New  York  **  ivith  the  original 
cast,''  which  numbered  among  others  two  daughters  of  the  President,  Miss  Margaret 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson .  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson  again  took  the  part  of  the  Bird 
Spirit,  a  symbolic  figure  who  feels' in  her  person  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  featJiered 
folk  of  the  sanct?iary.  Naturally,  robbed  of  its  sylvan  surroundings,  Mr,  MacKaye's 
masque  lost  something  of  its  original  charm,  but  it  is  worth  while  calling  tlie  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  reproduction  of  this  play,  if  only  in  celebration  of  the  spit  it 
which  called  it  forth.  Bird  sanctuaries  such  as  the  one  at  Cornish  have  proved 
their  worth  not  only  to  bird  loiters  but  to  the  *' practical''  minded  people  as  well. 
We  recall  a  recent  instance  when  a  ivhole  district  in  Germany  ivas  almost  defoliated 
by  insect  pests  save  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  a  refuge  for  bird  life. 

Elseivhere  in  this  issue  appeals  a  picture  of  a  dancing  dr)' ad  from  Mr,  Mac  K aye's 
masque.  '  The  poem  ivhich  folloivs  has  for  its  theme  the  sanctuary  at  Cornish.  It 
should  appeal  to  the  partisans  of  both  winged  folk  and  zvinged  words. —  The  Ed/ tons. 

Every  wild  wing  of  the  hunted,    the  harried, 
Every  fleet  foot  of  the  stalked,  the  pursued, 
Every  bright  eye  of  the  fearful,  the  followed, 
Solace  may  find  in  this  blithe  solitude. 
Here  the  wings  fold  by  the  peace  of  the  water. 
Here  the  feet  pause  in  the  woodland's  deep  calm. 
Here  the  eye  rests;  for  the  woods  and  the  waters, 
Friendly  and  welcoming,  offer  their  balm. 

Where  the  trees  dip  to  the  wide  placid  water. 
Where  the  reeds  bend  to  the  stately  slow  tide, 
Where  the  moon  rises  o'er  leagues  of  dim  woodland, 
Glimmering  greenly, — here  may  they  abide. 
Hither  they  speed  over  moorland  and  mountain, 
Wary  and  valiant,  far-sighted  and  brave ; 
Hither  they  come  at  the  call  of  compassion. 
Here  may  they  rest  in  the  wood,  on  the  wave. 

Beautiful  wings  of  the  air  and  the  river, 
V^nderful  eyes  of  the  forest  and  glade. 
Marvelous  voices  a-tune  with  the  dawn-wind, 
Welcome,  ah,  welcome,  to  sun  and  to  shade  ! 
Here  you  may  have  the  desired,  the  cherished, — 
•         Only  the  longing  in  freedom  to  live — 

Here  in  this  happy  place  stayed  is  the  hand  of  man, 
V  Opened  the  heart  of  man, — refuge  to  give! 

Archibald  Ruti.edge. 
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Current  Events  Pictorially  Treated 


SOMi:'-rHING    MAY   HAPI'KN    NOW     ■ 


TliP  killing  of  a  Brlll«h  wibiect,  W.  S.  Denlon.  in  Menicri  by  ihB  r.-viiliiti«nnry  k-adet  Villa  hai  iKtunie  ai 
national  evenl,  becaiiw  wherever  Britiili  subjects  eo  the  Itritisli  Governnienl  kw|i'.  walch  civer  Ihriii 


«  FKANCISCO  UUKNS  OPIUM  PlfES  ANI)"D01'E     COXKISCATKt)  IIV  Tlili  CllV  , 


'    YORK    CONSKiNS    ITS   "GUNMKN's"    WEAT'ONS    TO    ThIK    DICI'TM'.   (ll--   Till 

GETTING  RID  OF  ENEMIES  OF   THE   HUMAN    RACE 
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TACITA,  THE  DRYAD 
AS  REPRESENTED  BY  MRS.  JULIET  BARRETT  RUBLEE,  IN  "SANCTUARY" 

"Sancluary,"  Percy  MacKaye's  pictii.esgiie  biid  masqiie,  wis  first  nlven  in  Cornish.  New  Hampshire,  list  falL    It 
has  recently  be«n  repeated  in  New  Vork  City,  under  Ihe  patrona^  of  Mrs.  Wood  row  Wlluin  and  an  Hon- 
orary Conimitlee.^   Two  of^the  President's  daughters,  Mi<s  Maisaret  and  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson, 


0  look  pari.    See  poem  and  b 


COUNT   DE    LRSSEPS    IN    HIS   NEW   MOTOR  SLEIGH 

lint  de  L»»p<.  who  i->  a  vin  of  (he  famous  canal  builder,  has  constructed  an  air-propelled  machine  whidi  is 

capaijieolattaimngaspeed  of  bOmilesanhoiirovEr  the  rroien  snow.    The  prapeller  heKind  the 

driver  ii  guarded  by  a  melal  screen,  as  seen  in  the  picture,  to  prevent  iccidrnt 


NEW  YORK  CITY   SNOWBOUND 


Not  [or  several  years  have  New  York  itreeti  been  so  clogged  by  snow  as  during  the  latter  part  of  Febniair-    Tvo 

successive  ilornii,  aggreKatine  what  will  seem  to  some  readers  the  moderate  fall  of  about 

13  Incties,  paraljted  traffic  ioi  seveial  dafS 


ENGLISH  BOYS  RECITING  THE   LORD'S  PKAYEK  AND  THE  TEN  C 

GRAVE  OF  A  RESIDENT  OF  WOOTTON   WHO  TWO  HUf 

AGO  LEFT  A  LEGACY   FOR  THIS  PURPOS 


ANi/l.l)    l'[,AV"    FOR    TFIE    hlF.NEFlT    OK   TIIF,    BOYS    OF    THE   COMMUNITV 

CONTRASTING   IDEAS  OF  RELIGION  FOR  BOYS 

—    ^  See  editorial  iiaaes 


THE    DIPLOMATIC   SERVICE-ITS    ORGANI- 
ZATION  AND  DEMORALIZATION 


BY  AN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMAT 


DURING  my  experience  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  I  have  observed  a 
frequent  confusion  of  it  with  the 
Consular  Service.  It  may  therefore  not  be 
out  of  place  to  point  out  here  that  the 
Foreign  Service  of  all  countries  has  two  dis- 
tinct branches,  the  Diplomatic  and  the  Con- 
sular Services. 

The  functions  of  the  former  are  strictly 
political;  those  of  the  latter  are  essentially 
commercial.  The  work  of  a  diplomat  is  to 
transact  the  business  that  arises  between  his 
Government  and  the  Government  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
his  country  and  jealously  to  watch  over  its 
interests.  His  mission  is  to  cultivate  close 
and  cordial  relations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, thereby  paving  the  way  to  the  peace- 
ful elimination  of  any  misunderstanding.  He 
transacts  the  business  of  his  Government  by 
intercourse,  and  especially  by  verbal  and 
written  communication  with  the  Government 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  relying  upon  his 
tact  and  discretion,  and  upon  the  good  rela- 
tions which  he  is  able  to  establish  and  main- 
tain. 

Adequately  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  his 
country,  whether  inherent  or  arising  out  of 
contract,  he  must  know  what  those  rights 
are,  and  when  and  how  they  may  be  invoked. 
He  carefully  acquaints  himself  with  the  legis- 
lation and  with  all  the  public  acts  of  the 
Government  of  the  country  to  which  he  is 
sent.  He  observes  their  bearing  up)on  the 
rights  which  his  own  country  enjoys.  He  is 
the  ever-present  and  watchful  attorney  of  his 
Government,  vigilantly  attentive  to  his  princi- 
pal's interests — nay,  more,  he  is  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  chief  executive,  in  person,  treat- 
ing directly  with  the  other  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  a  consular 
officer  is  to  further  the  commercial  interests 
of  his  own  country  in  the  country  of  his 
residence,  and  to  minister  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  his  feHow-countrymen  in  his  district. 

He  facilitates  the  commerce  of  his  country 
by  a  great  variety  of  clerical  routine  acts  inci- 
dental to  shipping  and  trade  ;  he  furthers  his 
country's  commercial  interests  by  supplying 
information  requested  by  the  business  men 
of  that  country  or  by  the  Department  of 


State,  and  also  by  frequent  reports  upon  the 
business  condition's  existing  in  the  country  of 
his  residence  ;  he  ministers  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  his  countrymen  in  his  district  by 
administering  the  estates  of  those  who  die 
within  his  jurisdiction,  by  friendly  interven- 
tion with  the  local  authorities  in  case  of  prej- 
udice to  those  living  there,  and  by  other  simi- 
lar acts.  He  serves  the  material  business 
interests  of  the  citizen,  facilitates  his  existing 
trade,  and  finds  new  trade  for  him. 

The  helpful  suggestions  of  the  consuls  arc 
communicated  to  the  public  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  daily  consular  reports,  and  are 
communicated  directly  to  individuals  in  spe- 
cial cases. 

The  work  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  is  less 
patent,  its  results  are  less  evidently  concrete. 
They  are  not  systematically  communicated  to 
the  public ;  indeed,  they  are  jn  large  measure 
discreetly  withheld  from  it.  For  this  reason 
a  very  ready  ear  has  been  turned  to  facetious 
assurances  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  is 
superfluous,  that  it  is  more  ornamental  than 
useful,  etc.  For  this  reason,  too,  politicians 
have  been  able  to  divert  diplomatic  posts  to 
party  ends,  to  use  them  for  patronage,  and, 
by  filling  them  with  unqualified  persons  who 
discredit  the  offices,  to  continue  to  discredit 
the  Service  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
informed. 

Such  articles  as  that  of  Mr.  Blythe  in  the 
**  Saturday  Evening  Post "  of  January  10, 
1914,  for  instance,  have  been  numerous  and 
have  found  ready  readers.  With  their  half- 
truths  and  misstatements  such  articles  serve 
only  to  befog  the  minds  of  those  readers. 

WHAT   THE    DIPLOMATIC   SERVICE    IS 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  explain  the  func- 
tions and  needs  of  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
Suppose  we  define  the  Service  as  a  f)ermanent 
corps  of  representatives  of  the  Government 
maintained  at  the  capitals  of  the  various 
foreign  governments  to  transact  the  business 
of  our  own  Government  with  those  other 
governments,  to  supervise  the  rights  and 
interests  of  our  country  in  the  countries  of 
their  residence,  and,  with  the  equipment  of 
experience  and  acquaintance  with  language, 
law,  and  usage  there,  to  create  a  continuous 
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atmosphere  of  conciliation,  good  feeling,  and 
friendly  relations,  in  which  international  mis- 
understanding can  readily  be  avoided  or 
dispelled. 

This  definition  is,  I  hope,  comprehensive. 
Yet  its  full  significance  will  hardly  be  grasped 
by  the  layman" at  once,  nor  will  the  value  of 
the  Service  at  once  be  evident  from  it.  In 
fact,  no  amount  of  defining  can  ever  make 
the  far  reaching  importance  of  the  Service 
apparent  to  the  man-in-the-street.  He  de- 
mands something  concrete. 

Few  moments  in  our  history  have  offered 
instances  more  replete  with  possibilities  for 
concrete  service  than  the  present. 

Take,  first,  the  Mexican  situation,  which 
overshadows  by  the  magnitude  of  injury  done 
and  by  potentiality  for  evil  all  other  foreign 
problems.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  trained  and 
experienced  Diplomatic  Service  to  guide  the 
two  countries  through  such  a  crisis. 

Take,  next,  our  recent  misunderstanding 
with  Japan.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this 
misunderstanding  was  such  as  might  perhaps 
be  considered  beyond  the  ken  of  the  diplo- 
mat, though  a  vigilant  diplomacy  might  have 
read  the  sig^s  of  the  times  in  the  growing 
clash  of  races  on  our  Pacific  Slope  and  antici- 
patory measures  might  have  been  adopted 
to  forestall  the  action  that  precipitated  the 
misunderstanding.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was 
the  work  of  diplomacy  to  smooth  over  the 
difference  once  it  had  arisen  and  restore  the 
good  relations  that  should  exist  between  the 
two  countries.     This  has  not  been  done. 

Thirdly,  the  newspapers  report  that  we 
have  attempted  to  compound  our  differ- 
ence with  Colombia  for  a  consideration  of 
$25,000,000.  There  are  reasons  why  such  a 
report  should  be  discredited.  Yet  there  has 
been  a  difference  with  that  Republic  which 
should  not  have  existed.  We  should  have 
been  spared  the  friction  which  has  resulted. 
That  was  work  for  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

These  three  concrete  examples  serve  to 
make  clear  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
Service.  Such  situations  are  potentially  present 
at  every  moment.  The  evil  consequences  of 
international  misunderstandings  are  incalcu- 
lable. From  the  three  illustrations  above 
given  it  is  apparent  that  diplomacy,  in  its 
way,  serves  the  commerce  of  the  country 
even  more  vitally  than,  though  not  so  con- 
cretely as,  does  the  Consular  Service.  For 
how  many  American  millions  in  property  and 
in  trade  have  not  been  sacrificed  through  the 
present    Mexican    situation  ?     And    all  this 


should  have  been  saved,  and  to  it  should 
have  been  added  the  increment  of  uninter- 
rupted trade  during  the  past  two  years.  Upon 
this  should  be  piled  the  profit  to  result  from 
the  development  of  additional  interests  upon 
the  satisfactor>'  guarantees  which  a  competent 
diplomacy  should  have  produced.  Hence, 
when  the  press  of  the  country  makes  light  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  it  simply  spits  upon 
the  country's  bread  and  butter ! 

Why  has  diplomacy  failed  in  the  three 
cases  above  mentioned  ?  Because  a  trained 
service  cannot  be  organized  in  a  moment. 
Some  ten  years  have  been  necessary  to  or- 
ganize the  lower  grades.  To  control  and 
direct  the  Mexican  and  Colombian  situations 
we  should  have  had  an  organized  service 
operating  with  full  efficiency  for  the  past 
twenty  or  more  years.  And  we  should  have 
had  a  continuous,  consistent  foreign  policy. 
And  our  Government  should  have  learned  to 
rely  upon  and  work  hand  in  hand  with  its 
Foreign  Service.     And  this  it  has  not  done. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

The  work  that  the  Consular  Service  per- 
forms being  concrete  in  its  nature,  the  value 
of  the  assistance  rendered  to  trade  was 
appreciated  by  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try in  proportion  as  they  began  to  look  for 
foreign  markets.  It  was  from  this  source 
that  the  demand  for  the  organization  of  that 
Service  on  a  permanent,  efficient  basis  ema- 
nated.. This  demand  took  emphadc  form  as 
soon  as  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  business  had 
become  great  enough  materially  to  interest 
different  sections  of  the  country.  The  work 
of  the  Consular  Service  touched  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  and  they  responded  with  a 
demand  for  results,  and,  to  that  end,  for 
organization. 

As  the  work  of  the  Diplomatic  Service 
does  not  so  patently  touch  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  its  value  to  the  trade  of  the  country 
is  not  so  evident.  Its  importance  was  appre- 
ciated first  by  the  Government,  which  took 
up  and  carried  on  a  campaign  of  education. 
The  impulse  to  organization  thus  came  froni 
within.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  work 
of  organization  has  been  vigorously  pushed. 
I  have  been  a  witness  to  it.  Years  ago  the 
lower  grades  of  the  Service — the  secretary- 
ships— were  filled  almost  without  exception 
by  wealthy  young  men  who  commanded  the 
necessary  political  influence  to  secure  their 
appointments,  who  wanted  them  mainly  for 
social  ends  ^nd  cared  but  litde  for  the  duties 
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of  their  offices.  The  higher  posts  of  Minis- 
ter and  Ambassador  were  filled,  in  return  for 
services  rendered  to  the  party  in  power,  with 
political  appointees  who  **  enjoyed  the  office'' 
without  any  peculiar  fitness  for  it.  A  secre- 
tary was  never  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Minister. 

President  Roosevelt's  executive  order  of 
November,  1905,  provided  that  "  appoint- 
ments should  be  either  by  transfer  or  promo- 
tion from  some  branch  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, or  upon  the  successful  passing  of  an 
examination." 

President  Taft's  executive  order  of  No-  ' 
vember,  1909,  perfected  these  rules.  A 
thorough  entrance  examination  was  pre- 
scribed. General  rules  as  to  transfers  were 
laid  down.  A  Board  of  Examiners,  consist- 
ing of  officials  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  was  established.  It  was  directed 
that  each  State  and  Territory  should  receive, 
so  far  as  practicable,  its  due  share  of  appoint- 
ments, and  that  "  neither  in  designation  for 
examination  nor  in  appointments  after  exam- 
inadon  should  the  political  affiliations  of  the 
candidate  be  considered." 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  order  an  Effi- 
ciency Bureau  was  established  within  the  De- . 
partment  of  State,  in  which  an  accurate  and 
impartial  record  of  each  member  of  the  Serv- 
ice was  kept.  Everything  that  could  tell  for 
or  against  such  a  member  was  entered  in  his 
record.  Information  was  sought  ,and  ob- 
tained from  various  sources.  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  were  called  upon  annually  for 
an  impersonal  report  concerning  the  secre- 
taries under  them.  Upon  this  record  pro- 
motions were  made,  and  it  was  distinctly 
intimated  that  any  attempt  to  secure  prefer- 
ment through  the  use  of  influence  would  tell 
against  the  person  seeking  such  influence. 

These  lower  grades  were  withdrawn  from 
patronage.  The  secretaries  were  taught  — 
and  most  of  them  were  glad  of  the  chance — 
to  depend  upon  their  merits.  The  efficient 
secretaries  were  then  advanced  and  the  lower 
grades  renewed  after  examination. 

As  the  ranks  became  filled  with  satisfac- 
tory material  the  secretaries  of  long  service, 
who  had  proven  their  ability,  were  gradually 
given  missions — that  is,  were  made  Ministers 
— their  places  being  again  filled  from  the  lower 
grades.  When  President  Wilson  took  office 
there  were  about  a  dozen  Ministers  in  office 
who  had  been  promoted  from  the  grade  of 
secretary  on  their  record.     The  work  of  or- 


ganization was  :, complete  up  to  this  point. 
To  attain  it  the  Presidents  had  erased  from 
the  slate  of  patronage  the  sixty-one  posts  of 
Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Legation  and  were 
ready,  as  soon  as  the  work  of  organization 
should  so  far  develop,  to  yield  to  this  organ- 
ized service  all  the  forty-one  or  forty- two 
ministerial  posts,  and?  indeed,  had  actually 
relinquished  to  it  a  dozen  of  them.  The 
seventy-odd  posts  thus  relinquished  as  pat- 
ronage were,  politically  speaking, "  sacrificed  " 
in  the  interests  of  efficiencj'. 

This  organization  rested  only  upon  execu- 
tive orders,  which  had  no  force  beyond  the 
term  of  the  Presidents  issuing  them.  But,  aa 
we  have  seen,  President  Roosevelt's  execu- 
tive order  was  respected  and  confirmed  by 
President  Taft,  and  the  organization  of  tfie 
Service  was  pushed.  In  carrying  through  die 
details  of  this  work  great  credit  must  be  given 
to  Mr.  Huntington  Wilson,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  task  with  ability,  disinterestedness, 
and  fearlessness.  This  at  the  time  brought 
him  scant  thanks  and  a  good  deal  of  unpopu- 
larity. The  work  was  carried  through  in  the 
face  of  considerable  opposition  in  Congress. 
A  Senator  of  the  old  school  once  said  to  me 
that  he  could  not  make  out  what  they  were 
trying  to  do  over  in  the  State  Department. 
The  new  move  was  so  radical  a  departure 
from  the  old  political  ways  that  the  Senator 
was  at  -a  loss  to  comprehend  it. 

This  systematization  of  the  Service  was 
but  a  part  of  the  work  of  organization. 
Hand  in  hand  with  it  went  the  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  State  itself.  For  the 
efficient  handling  of  our  foreign  affairs  four 
divisions,  or  bureaus,  were  established : 
namely,  the  Western  European,  for  Europe 
west  of  Germany  and  Austria- Hungary ;  the 
Near  Eastern,  for  the  countries  to  the  east, 
including  Persia  and  Egypt ;  the  Far  Eastern^ 
for  the  rest  of  Asia ;  and  the  Latin- American. 
At  the  head  of  each  division  a  man  of  ability 
and  experience  in  the  particular  field  was 
placed,  and  to  assist  him  a  number  of  secre- 
taries were  called  from  the  field.  To  the 
Department's  personnel  there  was  also  added 
a  Counselor  and  a  resident  diplomatic  of- 
ficer— a  Minister  called  in  from  the  field — as 
general  advisers.  Such  an  organization  as 
this  could  not  fail  to  receive  the  approval  of 
any  one  of  large  experience  who  knows  how 
necessary  careful  organization  is  to  the  effi- 
cient handling  of  an  extensive  business.  The 
work  of  the  Department  has  increased  enor- 
mously of  late  years,  and  no  less  an  organi- 
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zation  than  that  outlined  above  is  competent 
to  handle  it. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  full  realization  of  this  plan.  It  would 
not  give  the  Department  a  free  hand  in  calling 
home  secretaries  and  in  detailing  them  for 
work  in  the  four  bureaus.  This  difficulty 
was  overcome  only  by  detailing  these  secre- 
taries as  clerks  and  paying  them  out  of  the 
appropriation  for  clerk  hire.  Some  eighteen 
months  ago  the  provision  for  the  resident 
diplomatic  officer  was  withdrawn. 

Despite  this  opposition,  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  Department  multiplied  the  efficient 
treatment  of  our  world  problems  ;  but,  aside 
from  its  value  to  the  Department,  I  want  to 
make  clear  its  value  to  the  organization  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service  in  particular.  Previous 
to  this  the  men  in  the  field  were  working  in 
the  dark.  Of  the  workings  of  the  Depart- 
ment they  had  no  knowledge.  They  had 
no  knowledge  of  what  their  colleagues  were 
doing,  even  in  the  neighboring  countries.  It 
was  a  common  thing  to  have  to  go  to  one^s 
British  colleague  for  accurate  information 
concerning  matters  of  one's  own  Govern- 
ment's action.  The  reorganization  of  the 
Department  removed  this  cUfficulty  by  estab- 
lishiqg  a  bureau  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, and  with  the  service  of  Ministers 
and  Secretaries  in  the  Department  familiarity 
with  its  methods  was  obtained. 

Another  five  or  six  years  would  have  seen 
this  work  of  organization  completed.  Young 
men  entering  the  Diplomatic  Service,  upon 
examination,  would  pass  through  the  various 
grades,  if  they  proved  themselves  capable,  say, 
from  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  Second 
Secretary  of  Legation,  to  Second  of  Embassy, 
to  First  of  Legation,  to  Eirst  of  Embassy,  to 
Minister  Resident,  to  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Second  Class,  then  of  the  First  Class, 
and  ultimately  to  Ambassador.  A  Secretary 
would  have  to  divide  his  time  among  the 
four  fields  into  which  the  Foreign  Service  is 
divided.  Entering  the  Service  at,  say,  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  would  have  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years  of  varied  service  before 
he  became  Minister,  and  another  ten  years  of 
service  before  he  could  be  considered  for  an 
Ambassador. 

Is  this  bureaucracy  ?  It  is  organization — 
the  organization  of  our  army  and  navy  ;  the 
o^janization  of  our  railways,  whereby  a  man 
rises  from  section  boss  to  the  presidency  of 
the  road. 

The  manifestations  of  this  organization  of 


the  Diplomatic  Service  cannot  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  not  been  a  part  of 
the  Service  and  seen  it  from  the  inside.  It 
produced  among  the  Secretaries  and  Service 
Ministers — the  Ministers  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks — a  body  of  serious,  hard-working, 
representative  men,  disinterested  servants  of 
the  Government,  who  had  lost  all  party  affili- 
ations, men  who  had  come  to  their  profession 
with  special  equipment,  who  were  working  in 
hard  but  fair  competition  with  others  of  Tike 
equipment  and  ambitions,  contented  to  stand 
on  their  merits  and  respecting  their  profes- 
sion, because  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
it  was  a  profession  and  no.  longer  a  political 
job. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  organization 
of  the  Service  was  the  respect  that  it  inspired 
abroad.  Years  ago  the  position  of  the 
American  diplomat  was  one  of  apology  for 
the  system  that  was  behind  him.  The  sud- 
den changes  at  a  Legation  or  Embassy  were 
no  matter  of  surprise  to  foreign  colleagues 
and  governments,  but  they  were  the  object 
of  constant  ridicule.  The  American  diplo- 
mat commanded  no  respect,  and  was  exposed 
to  constant  humiliation  and  gross  slights, 
which  the  system  naturally  entailed.  As  was 
recently  said  to  me  by  a  person  in  the  Gov- 
ernment :  "  Physically  all  the  world  respected 
us,  diplomatically  no  one  respected  us." 

The  Foreign  Offices  of  other  countries, 
unable  to  treat  seriously  with  such  a  Service, 
sought  to  profit  by  the  inexperience  of  each 
new  repl'esentative ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
Department  of  State  itself  reposed  no  great 
confidence  in  its  own  emissaries. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we 
have  seen  our  representatives  abroad  com- 
manding the  respect  of  a  trained  service ;  we 
have  seen  our  Ministers  revolting  at  the 
custom  of  offering  their  resignations  upon  a 
change  of  administration,  thereby  proclaim- 
ing themselves  a  part  of  an  organized  Service, 
not  the  recipients  of  political  favors  ;  we  have 
seen  this  body  of  serious  men  so  appreciated 
by  the  governments  to  which  they  were  sent 
that,  in  some  cases,  efforts  were  made  by 
those  governments  to  induce  the  Administra- 
tion to  leave  those  Ministers  undisturbed. 

THE   DEMORALIZATION    OF   THE   SERVICE 

The  present  demoralization  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  is  due  to  a  delibei*ate  return  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  to  the  spoils 
system  in  its  crudest  form. 

There  are  some  one  hundred  posts  in  the 
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Service.  As  has  been  explained,  some  sev- 
enty of  these  posts  had  been  removed  from 
politics  by  the  preceding  Administrations,  and 
the  rest  were  to  be  so  dealt  with  as  soon  as 
the  available  material  to  fill  them  could  be 
produced.  In  other  words,  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  posts  were  embraced  in  the  organized 
Service,  including  about  a  dozen  Ministers, 
when  President  Wilson  took  office. 

With  a  ruthless  hand  these  Service  Ministers 
were  swept  out  and  replaced  by  men  of  no 
qualifications  for  their  work.  The  case  of 
the  new  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo  has  been 
sufficiently  ventilated  in  the  newspapers  to 
need  no  further  mention  here.  One  of  the 
new  Ministers  to  a  Latin -American  port  has 
shown  himself  so  incompetent  that  an  expe- 
rienced secretarj'  was  sent  to  instruct  him  in 
his  duties.  One,  at  least,  of  the  new  Minis- 
ters to  Latin  America  is  known  to  have  come 
to  Washington  in  quest  of  a  "  job  "  in  the 
Customs  Service.  He  was  made  Minister 
to  a  small  republic.  •  He  protested,  saying 
that  he  had  no  qualification  for  diplomacy 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  work  of  a  Legation. 
This  was  of  no  avail,  he  was  compelled  to 
accept.  A  job  was  a  job  !  It  was  a  $10,000 
job  ;  what  more  did  he  want }  Of  one  ap- 
pointee in  the  field  of  our  delicate  relations 
with  the  other  Americas  it  is  said  that  *'  since 
the  day  of  his  arrival  at  his  post  he  has  hardly 
known  a  sober  moment ;  his  vice  and  vulgar- 
ity have  caused  consternation  there.''  And 
this  report  is  confirmed  from  other  independ- 
ent sources.  This  man  has  succeeded  a 
Service  Minister  of  irreproachable  record, 
public  and  private. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  organization  of 
the  Diplomatic  Service  was  that  young  men 
of  limited  or  no  means  were  induced  to  enter 
it.  They  made  their  way  by  persistent,  dis- 
interested labor.  More  than  one  of  them  is 
now  on  the  street  looking  for  a  job.  This  is 
the  reward  of  years  of  hard  work  and  of  the 
efficiency  that  brought  them  promotion. 

With  the  removal  of  the  Service  Ministers 
goes  the  demoralization  of  the  body  of  secre- 
taries. They  see  those  of  their  number  who 
have  made  their  way  rewarded  with  removal. 
There  remains,  in  consequence,  no  incentive 
to  efficiency  ;  a  premium  is  put  upon  ineffi- 
ciency. One  of  the  secretaries  recently  said 
to  me :  **  Since  the  Service  Ministers  have 
been  removed  there  is  nothing  in  the  Service. 
I  shall  take  the  first  opix)rtunity  to  get  out." 
Another  said  to  me  some  two  months  ago  : 
**  There  is  no  use  in  being  sentimental.     We 


have  no  Service  now.  The  only  thing  to  do  if 
you  want  to  remain  is  to  go  to  your  Senators.*' 
A  third  said  to  me  very  recendy :  *•  The 
Service  is  gone.  I  am  considering  going 
back  to  my  home  State  and  entering  the  fight 
for  good  government. "  These  remarks  reflect 
the  minds  of  the  secretaries.  They  know 
that  they  can  no  longer  stand  on  their  record. 
All  effort  is  futile.  The  words  "  merit  "  and 
*'  efficiency  "  are  already  forgotten. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  hand  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  has  been  apparent  in 
this  work  of  demoralization  of  the  Service. 
Without  exception  the  press  of  the  country 
has  charged  it  up  to  Mr.  Bryan.  If  it  is 
true,  as  it  seems,  that  the  Latin-American 
ports  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Secretary 
while  the  President  has  retained  the  European 
ports,  all  the  gross  incidents  above  cited  fall 
within  the  offices  of  the  Secretary's  "  gift ;"  and 
the  new  appointments  to  Latin  America  are 
in  general  such  as  to  bring  a  blush  of  shame 
to  the  cheek  of  every  high-minded  American. 

Yet  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  this 
work  of  demoralization  rests  with  the  Presi- 
dent. He  is  responsible  for  Mr.  Bryan's 
acts.  More  than  this,  Mr.  Wilson  has  bought 
the  Bryan-controlled  votes  of  Congress  with 
the  patronage  which  he  has  turned  over  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  President  has 
thus  secured  the  legislation  which  he  desired 
to  have  enacted,  he  has  bought  it  with  tainted 
money.  Upon  the  President's  shoulders 
rests  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  de- 
moralization of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  for 
our  consequent  loss  of  prestige  abroad  and 
for  the  present  menace  to  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  it  is  of  no  ayail  to  attempt  to  sjhift  it 
to  Mr.  Bryan,  who  perhaps  knows  no  better. 

Those  who  have  charged  to  Mr.  Bryan  this 
blasting  demoralization  of  the  Foreign  Service 
have  blinded  themselves  to  the  facts  and  are 
nourishing  the  vain  hope  that  the  President, 
when  the  urgent  affairs  which  have  occupied 
his  attention  are  disposed  of,  may  repudiate 
the  acts  of  his  Secretary  and  restore  the 
Service,  calling  back  into  it  the  efficient  men 
who  have  been  driven  from  it.  Such  a  work 
is  still  possible,  though  it  is  hardly  logical  to 
expect  it  from  one  who  has  shown  himself 
so  indifferent  to  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
so  careless  of  the  foreign  needs  of  the  coun- 
try as  to  overthrow  the  most  imp>ortant  branch 
of  the  Government  for  international  affairs, 
so  lacking  in  moral  standards  as  to  enter  into 
a  barter  of  public  office  for  political  services 
and  the  purchase  of  legislation  at  the  cost  of 
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the  country's  prestige  abroad,  and  who  cares 
so  little  for  the  good  name  of  his  Adminis- 
tration as  to  make  it  a  byword  in  the  mouths 
of  the  nations  through  the  humiliating  repre- 
sentation which  he  has  chosen  to  send  abroad. 
Would  that  this  fear  might  prove  ungrounded  I 
Certainly  no  act  of  the  present  Administra- 


tion has  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  right-thinking  men  in  it  as  has  this 
treatment  of  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

Perhaps  that  confidence  could  still  in  part 
be  won  back  by  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
redemption  and  further  organization  of  that 
Service. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  IN  THE  SOUTH 

THE   BASIS  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

BY  A  SOUTHERN  WOMAN 

The  author  of  this  article  is  a  daughter  of  slave-oivners.  She  7vas  fifteen  years 
old  when  she  first  began y  as  she  says,  *^  to  explore  the  purlieus  of  some  Northern 
tenements y  The  sight  of  the  slums  in  this  Northern  city  stirred  her  to  ivild  revolt 
against  the  social  wrong.  She  tried  to  interest  good  people  in  changing  these  condi- 
tions ^  but  they  did  not  beliri'e  that  it  ivas  possible  to  save  the  slums,  but  only  to  save 
some  slum-dive  Hers*  souls.  And  she  became  homesick  for  the  Southland,  ivhere  there 
were  then  no  child  laborers  nor  sweat-shops  nor  ivhite  slaves.  She  did  not  realise 
that  the  South  had  not  yet  come  to  the  stage  when  it  ivould  have  to  deal  ivith  these 
problems.  She  lost  respect  for  the  North,  Then  out  of  that  ivelter  of  indifference 
emerged  in  the  North  a  new  social  conscience,  and  she  found  that,  after  all,  the  North 
7vas  *'  a  glotio7is  big  brother,'*  She  saxv  that  the  North  had  had  a  social  conscience 
about  slaver}',  but  ivas  very  slow  in  getting  a  social  conscience  about  its  o%vn  sins ; 
and  then  she  began  to  ask  if  the  South  7vas  not  in  the  same  stage,  and  luas  having  a 
social  conscience  about  the  sins  of  the  North  and  forgetting  about  the  cooks  black 
baby.  She  thinks  that  the  time  of  isolation  is. past  ;  t/iat  the  South  should  no  longer 
think  of  the  Negro  as  a  peculiar  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  a  world-wide  task — the  task 
of  dealing  ivith  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  A  book  by  the  author  of  this  article, 
entitled  **  ///  Black  and  White,''  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  This  article  will  be  folloived  by  one  from  Booker  T.  Washington,  which 
also  takes  up  the  question  of  ^^  Black  and  White  in  the  South,''  but  from  the  Negro's 
point  of  vieiv  and  with  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  education. —  The  Editors. 


IN  a  newspaper  of  a  Southern  city  I  read 
recently  a  report  of  the  court  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  before.  The  first  case 
tried  was  that  of  a  white  man,  some  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  had  violated  the  white 
slave  law.  He  had  abducted  a  girl  of  sbcteen 
from  her  home  and  was  using  her  for  im- 
moral gain.  The  judge,  in  sentencing  him, 
had  dwelt  at  length  on  the  preciousness 
of  that  of  which  the  child  had  been  robbed ; 
but  added  that  he  had  decided  to  make  the 
sentence  a  light  one,  because  the  law  was 
new  and  not  very  widely  understood.  He 
gave  the  man  one  year  in  prison. 

The  next  case,  according  to  the  paper,  was 
that   of  a  Negro  boy  of  twenty.     He  had 


stolen  eleven  dollars  and  forty-six  cents.  The 
evidence  was  convincing,  but  the  judge  said 
he  would  give  him  also  a  light  sentence.  His 
reason  was  not,  as  it  might  have  been,  that 
the  law  against  the  offense  was  new.  It  is 
just  as  new  as  the  other  one,  having  been 
formally  promulgated  at  the  same  time  on  a 
mountain  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  But  the 
judge's  reason  for  mercy,  he  said,  was  that 
the  evidence  clearly  showed  that  the  boy  had 
never  had  any  chance  in  life.  His  parents 
had  both  died  in  his  infancy,  an<l  nobody  else 
had  wanted  him.  He  had  grown  up,  no  one 
knew  how,  beaten  from  pillar  to  post,  uncared 
for,  untaught.  So  the  judge  decided  on 
mercy  and  gave  him  three  years. 
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I  do  not  at  this  time  raise  the  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  time  sentences  in  these  or  in  any 
cases.  The  point  is  that  the  value  of  a  child's 
honor  and  a  mother's  happiness,  when  stolen 
by  a  mature  white  man,  was  assessed  at  one 
year  in  prison,  and  the  value  of  eleven  dollars 
and  forty-six  cents,  when  stolen  by  a  young 
Negro  waif,  was  assessed  at  three  years  in  the 
same  place.  The  judge  is  a  man  who  has,  I 
believe,  a  sincere  desire  correctly  to  administer 
the  law  in  his  high  office  ;  and  law  and  justice 
are  to  him  synonymous  words.  He  thinks 
in  terms  of  law,  not  in  terms  of  humanity. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  visiting  friends 
when  a  son  of  the  house,  a  university  stu- 
dent, came  in  with  a  story  of  a  morning  spent 
in  the  city  court.  Some  case  was  pending 
in  which  the  students  were  interested,  and  a 
body  of  them  had  been  in  attendance  all  the 
morning.  A  number  of  cases  concerning 
Negroes  had  been  dbposed  of  before  theirs 
was  called. 

**  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  summing  the  morn- 
ing up,  "a  *  nigger  *  stands  no  show  in  our 
courts." 

He  was  evidently  shocked  by  the  fact,  and 
so  was  the  family.  They  are  people  far 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  in  loving- 
kindness,  in  culture,  in  self-sacrificing  per- 
sonal service  to  the  individual  poor,  both 
white  and  black.  But  courts  of  law  were 
without  the  pale  of  their  personal  respon- 
sibility ;  their  personal  conscience,  quick  and 
beautifully  responsible  in  any  individual 
matter,  merely  condemned  this  wrong  and  laid 
it  aside.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  social  con- 
sciousness ;  of  any  sense  that  if  anybody  stood 
no  show  in  their  courts  it  was  a  community 
sin  for  which  all  members  of  the  commu- 
nity were  responsible,  and  which  the  com- 
munity could  change  if  it  would.  They  did  not 
see  that  they  had  any  duty  in  arousing  the 
community  to  consciousness  of  social  wrong. 
If  any  individual  one  of  the  many  Negroes 
known  to  them  had  been  brought  before  the 
court  that  morning,  they  would  have  done 
just  what  I  have  done  in  days  when  I  had 
no  more  social  conscience  about  Negroes 
than  they  had :  they  would  have  seen  him, 
or  his  familv,  beforehand,  and  asked  some 
good  lawyer,  a  personal  friend  probably,  to 
see  that  the  Negro  had  justice.  The  lawyer, 
who  would  not  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  such 
cases,  of  course  would  do  so  cheerfully  and 
without  remuneration,  partly  to  oblige  a  lady, 
but  largely,  too,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  a 
Negro  who  had  become  individually  known 


to  him,  and  who  therefore  appealed  to  his 
personal  conscience. 

Cases  of  both  kinds  are  common  all  over 
the  South.  A  Negro  who  gets  in  jail  will 
send  for  **  his  white  folks  "  first  thing,  if  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  any.  And  they 
come,  man  or  woman  as  the  case  may  be, 
practically  without  fail.  And  often,  when 
they  come,  the  Negro  gets  less  than  justice 
in  the  courts  in  the  sense  that  he  is  let  off 
with  a  reprimand  or  a  small  fine  when  the 
law  would  call  for  something  more. 

But  the  very  great  majority  of  Negroes 
who  come  before  the  courts  have  no  white 
folks  to  send  to.  Our  criminals,  like  the 
criminals  of  every  country,  come  chiefly  from 
the  economic  class  which  lives  on,  or  over, 
the  poverty  line — from  our  '*  submerged 
tenth."  The  large  majority  of  those  in  this 
economic  class  in  the  South  are  Negroes — a 
fact  which  has  resulted  in  our  confusing  the 
poverty  line  with  the  color  line,  and  charging 
Negroes  racially  with  sins  and  tendencies 
which  belong,  the  world  over,  to  any  race 
living  in  their  economic  condition.  But  it  is 
just  the  Negroes  who  belong  in  this  economic 
class,  those  Negroes  who  form  our  submerged 
tenth  and  who  furnish  the  most  of  our  crimi- 
nal supply,  whom  we  white  people  do  not 
know,  and  who  consequently  have  no  white 
folks  to  send  to,  to  see  that  they  are  pro- 
tected in  the  courts.  Oh,  there  is  the  Negro 
problem,  and  the  solution  of  it  I  The  poor- 
est, the  ones  least  able  to  resist  temptation, 
the  most  ignorant,  the  folk  unhelped,  un- 
taught, who  are  born  in  squalor,  who  live  in 
ignorance  and  in  want  of  all  things  necessary 
for  useful,  innocent,  happy  lives — they  do 
not  know  us,  nor  we  them ! 

In  that  sense  the  Negro  problem  is  pecu- 
liar. Otherwise,  though  complicated  by  our 
race  prejudice  rather  than  by  our  legitimate 
race  consciousness,  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  world- problem  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness dwelling  side  by  side,  with  the  great 
Law  overhead  laying  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  working  out  a  state  of  civilization  which 
shall  embody  the  spirit  of  human  brother- 
hood and  secure  justice  and  opportunity  for 
all.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  that.  The 
call  to  this  duty  is  world-wide  ;  the  obligation 
we  share  with  all  the  privileged  of  earth. 
The  peculiar  thing  is  that  we  alone  of  all  the 
privileged  of  Christendom  have  no  widespread 
sense  of  obligation  to  achieve  this  task. 

For  we  honor  the  privileged  of  other  places 
who  do  this  very  thing.     Any  of  us  would 
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have  been  proud  to  know  Tolstoy,  not  just  as 
a  writer  of  bookSf  but  as  a  great  man  willing 
to  forego  greatness  and  to  give  his  life  to 
ignorance  and  squalor  and  want.  We  are 
proud  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  but  now  this  long  time  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  North  and 
South.  But  a  Jane  Addams  among  the 
Negroes — the  slum  Negroes,  folk  of  that 
very  economic  class  for  which  she  spends 
herself  at  Hull  House — •  There  is  no  more 
to  be  said. 

Ah,  but  there  is  I  We  are  only  at  that 
border  line  of  adolescence  where  a  social  con- 
science may  stir  in  the  heart's  soil  and  begin 
to  reach  upward  to  the  light.  We  will  know 
our  slum  folk  yet.  And  that  knowledge  will 
be  part  of  the  basis  of  the  adjustment  which 
is  to  come. 

A  recent  incident  told  me  by  a  friend,  one 
of  the  chief  actors  in  it,  throws  light  on  pres- 
ent Southern  conditions  at  several  points. 

This  friend  lives  alone  with  her  servants 
on  her  old  family  plantation  a  few  miles 
from  one  of  our  greatest  cities.  Her  cook's 
husband,  a  trifling  Negro  and  a  steady  drinker, 
had  hired  himself  to  a  near-by  farmer  for 
whom  the  whites  of  the  neighborhood  had 
scant  respect.  The  man  kept  a  plantation 
store  where  his  **  hands  "  could  obtain  pro- 
visions and  whisky  as  advances  on  their 
wages,  settling  with  their  employer  at  the 
end  of  the  week  or  the  year.  Until  poor 
folk  learn  co-operative  buying,  after  the  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  method,  these  master- 
owned  stores  are  a  necessity  in  the  South,  as 
they  are  elsewhere  ;  and  here,  as  in  Western 
lumber  camps  or  Eastern  mines  and  mills, 
monopoly  tempts  some  to  extortion.  In  such 
cases  the  Negroes  are  never  out  of  debt, 
from  year  to  year,  their  own  fondness  for 
whisky  being  often  as  potent  a  reason  for 
that  fact  as  the  storekeeper's  g^reed.  The 
storekeeper  usually  furnishes  the  whisky 
which  keeps  them  such  unremunerative  labor- 
ers ;  but  his  profit  on  the  whisky  makes  up 
for  that. 

The  farmer  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  an  employer  of  this  type ;  and  the 
Negro,  whose  poor  wages  fully  paid  for  the 
work  he  did,  was  soon  deep  in  debt.  He 
decided  to  hire  out  somewhere  else,  and  his 
contract  troubled  him  no  whit.  He  told  his 
second  employer  of  his  debt  to  the  first; 
and  the  man,  according  to  custom,  agreed  to 
stand  for  it  to  the  creditor  by  withholding 
"^rt  of  the  Negro's  wages  while  in  his  em- 


ploy, and  paying  it  on  the  debt.  Ordinarily 
this  would  have  released  the  Neg^o,  as  few 
people  try  to  get  work  out  of  one,  contract 
or  no  contract,  who  is  unwilling  to  give  it. 
But  the  first  farmer  needed  his  "  hand,"  and 
had,  apparently,  not  even  a  personal  con- 
science or  a  rudimentary  respect  for  law.  So 
he  kidnapped  the  Negro  on  his  way  to  his 
new  employer,  gave  him  a  hard  beating,  and 
set  him  to  work  on  his  own  farm,  threaten- 
ing him,  the  Negro  said,  with  far  worse  if  he 
left  the  place  again  before  the  year  was  out. 
He  even  kept  him  at  night  until  my  friend, 
finding  where  he  was,  sent  the  farmer  orders 
to  allow  the  man  to  come  home  as  soon  as 
his  day's  work  was  done. 

My  friend  is  a  frail  little  body,  but  accustomed 
to  being  obeyed  ;  and  the  farmer  did  as  he  was 
bid.  The  Negro,  however,  shirked  his  work, 
and  once  more  roused  his  employer's  ire. 
This  time  the  farmer,  came  to  the  cabin  in 
my  friend's  yard  one  night  after  she  had 
retired.  He  brought  a  rope  with  him,  with- 
out expounding  his  reason  therefor,  and 
ordered  the  Negro  to  get  up  and  come  with 
him.  My  friend  went  out  and  delivered  as 
her  ultimatum  a  demand  that  the  Negro  be 
formally  released  from  his  contract  on  the 
spot.  Her  simple  fearlessness  forced  the 
white  man's  consent ;  and  she  gave  him,  in 
return,  her  personal  check  for  eighty  dollars — 
the  amount  claimed  on  the  Negro's  bill. 

The  story  shows  the  lengths  to  which  the 
Southern  personal  conscience  will  go  in  be- 
friending even  a  trifling  Negro ;  and  the  fact 
that  everybody  settled  down  in  peace  as  soon 
as  the  white  man  let  the  black  one  alone 
throws  light  on  the  state  of  our  social  con- 
sciousness. 

It  is  true,  my  friend  said,  the  white  man 
was  practically  ostracized  by  his  own  race ; 
but  that  fact  was  the  aggregated  result  of  the 
action  of  many  individuals  rather  than  the 
action  of  a  community,  with  a  sense  of  com- 
munity responsibility  to  uphold  law. 

The  story  naturally  brings  up  the  question 
of  peonage,  which  is  a  logical  outcome  of  our 
attitude  to  the  Negro  since  the  destructive 
days  of  "  reconstruction." 

Country  Negroes  of  the  better  type,  hard- 
working, honest,  and  thrifty,  are  pretty  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  own  their  own  farms  and 
be  their  own  masters.  Negro  ownership  of 
Southern  farm  lands  increased  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910 — 
clear  proof  that  the  race  is  advancing  rapidly, 
no  matter  how  much  that  is  undesirable  may 
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remain  for  future  elimination — proof  also 
that,  notwithstanding  mob  barbarities  and 
much  unjust  discrimination,  Southern  whites 
are  better  neighbors  for  black  folk  than  some 
of  our  Northern  brothers  fear. 

By  this  steady  promotion  of  the  best  Negro 
tenants  and  laborers  into  the  class  of  land- 
owners, those  left  available  for  labor  on  white 
farms  tend  constantly  to  a  lower  level  of 
character  and  efficiency.  It  would  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  the  shiftlessness  and  unrelia- 
bility of  many  of  this  class.  A  man  who  has 
employed  them  by  the  year  may  find  himself 
deserted  at  the  most  critical  period,  and  his 
yearns  work  little  more  than  a  disaster.  It  is 
for  protection  against  this  danger  that  a  num- 
ber of  men  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
keeping  the  laborers  forever  in  their  debt, 
and,  by  agreement  with  other  farmers,  pre- 
venting their  getting  employment  elsewhere 
until  that  impossible  time  when  their  debt 
shall  have  been  canceled. 

The  two  great  assets  of  any  country  are  the 
land  and  the  people  ;  and  the  people  neces- 
sarily include  those  engaged  in  the  basal 
industry  of  ag^culture.  The  land  produces 
increasingly  as  the  people  who  till  it  gain  in 
health,  in  morals,  in  intelligence,  in  the  free- 
dom and  joy  of  life.  It  grows  barren  as 
they  are  debased.  No  man,  however  intelli- 
gent himself,  can  make  a  free  man's  crop 
with  p>eon  labor.  For  many  years  the  South 
squandered  the  fertility  of  her  fields.  We 
are  learning  of  late  years,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, to  build  up  the  impoverished  soil  and 
restore  it  to  its  former  richness.  But  we 
have  overlooked  the  other  half  of  the  prob- 
lem— the  squandering  of  fertility  of  labor. 
Until  we  Build  up  the  worker,  the  material  on 
which  his  work  is  spent  will  never  yield  its 
normal  return. 

Added  to  this  is  our  habitual  neglect  of  the 
farm-hand's  recreational  life — the  danger  place 
of  all  people  of  all  places  and  all  ages  whose 
inward  resources  are  limited  and  whose 
power  of  self-control  is  not  highly  developed. 

Even  a  locomotive,  a  thing  all  steel  and 
brass,  has  to  have  its  periods  of  cared-for 
rest — its  recreational  life — if  it  is  to  live  out 
in  usefulness  the  normal  lifetime  of  such  an 
engine  ;  and  no  man,  of  any  race,  will  or  can 
do  first-class  work  if  he  is  regarded  as  a 
machine  while  at  work  and  as  a  nonentity 
when  his  work  hours  end.  Drunkenness  and 
immorality  are  the  only  resources  of  many  of 
our  farm-hands  when  not  at  work  in  the  fields. 
Peonage  is  no  cure  for  debasement  like  this. 


The  Negroes  need  to  be  built  up,  like  the 
soil.  In  cities  and  factories  we  are  finding 
that  it  pays,  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  care  for 
"the  [white]  human  end  of  the  machine."  It 
will  pay  in  the  country  too,  and  when  the 
human  end  is  black.  Christ's  law  of  broth- 
erhood is  universal  in  its  working  or  it  is  no 
law  at  all.  A  Negro  of  this  class,  given  a 
decent  house  and  let  alone  in  it,  would  soon 
bring  it  to  the  level  of  his  former  habitation. 
But  if  with  the  house  he  were  given  a  friend — 
who,  according  to  Emerson's  fine  definition, 
is  "  one  who  makes  us  do  what  we  can  ;"  if 
he  were  helped  to  start  a  chicken-yard  of  his 
own  on  intelligent  principles,  or  a  garden- 
patch  ;  if  the  educational  methods  so  success- 
ful at  some  points  in  the  rural  South  were 
universally  applied,  relating  the  children  ration- 
ally and  happily  to  the  land  ;  if  the  school- 
houses  were  secured  as  social  centers  for 
older  Negroes,  and  the  better  classes  of  col- 
ored people  were  encouraged  to  co-operate 
in  the  movement ;  if  the  white  men  of  the 
neighborhood — farmers,  pastors,  school-teach- 
ers, and  doctors — met  them  there  occasionally 
to  lecture  on  matters  of  community  interest, 
and  also  to  give  them  some  real  oudook  in 
life,  some  glimpse  of  the  wide  relations  of 
their  narrow  toil ;  if  the  white  people  would 
look  into  the  Negroes'  religious  life  a  little  and 
do  what  so  many  white  people  did  before  the 
war — superintend  their  Sunday-schools  and 
teach  their  Bible  classes  ;  if  these  simple  and 
entirely  possible  things  were  done,  the  laborer 
would  be  built  up  along  with  the  soil,  and 
peonage  would^  be  seen  for  what  it  is — the 
device  of  selfish  ignorance  for  meeting  a 
situation  caused  by  our  own  neglect  of  our 
poor,  and  to  be  controlled  only  by  service  in 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

But  the  lower  class  of  Negroes,  whether 
in  city  or  country,  do  not  present  the  only, 
nor,  I  often  think,  the  most  serious  aspect  of 
our  Negro  problem,  so  called.  We  have 
many  classes  of  whites  in  the  South,  the  lowest 
of  which  are  little,  if  any,  above  the  lower 
Negroes  in  education  or  morality.  This  class 
is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is  widely  scattered  ; 
and  it  is  the  most  unstable  element  in  our 
civilization.  It  is  the  nitrogen  of  the  South, 
■  ready  at  a  touch  to  slip  its  peaceful  combina- 
tions, and  in  the  ensuing  explosion  to  rend  the 
social  fabric  in  every  direction.  It  is  the 
storm-center  of  our  race  prejudices,  and  gen- 
erates many 'a  cyclone  which  cuts  a  broad 
swath  through  much  that  the  South  cherishes. 
I  know  of  no  solution  for  this  white  side  of 
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our  "  Negro  problem  "  but  the  one  to  be 
applied  to  the  black  side  also — the  gradual 
upbuilding  of  character  by  training  and  per- 
sonal service,  and,  above  all,  by  the  example 
of  just  living  in  every  relation  of  life. 

But  control  of  a  situation  need  not  wait  on 
the  solution  of  its  problems.  The  existence 
of  this  dangerous  white  class  is  no  excuse  for 
the  deeds  its  members  are  permitted  to  do — 
it  but  constitutes  our  duty  and  our  reproach. 
There  are  a  hundred  law-abiding  Southerners 
— oh,  far,  far  more — to  every  one  of  these 
lawless  firebrands  ;  yet,  individualistic  as  we 
are,  unorganized  by  a  social  consciousness, 
half  a  dozen  of  them  can  sway  the  weak,  the 
excitable,  the  unformed  among  us,  can  fire 
the  mob  spirit,  and  lay  the  honor  of  thou- 
sands in  the  dust. 

We  have  lately  had,  in  one  Southern  State, 
an  extreme  instance  of  this  kind.  A  pecu- 
liarly atrocious  murder  had  been  committed 
by  five  Negroes,  two  of  whom  were  lynched, 
the  remaining  three  being  hung  by  process  of 
law.  Some  lawless  white  men,  evidently  too 
poor  themselves  to  need  the  Negro's  labor, 
then  undertook  to  drive  all  Negroes  from  the 
county.  Notice  was  served  on  the  white  peo- 
ple, in  city  and  country,  that  dire  and  sum- 
mary punishment  would  be  meted  out  to  all 
whites  who  employed  Negroes  in  any  capacity 
after  a  certain  date.  The  Negroes  were 
warned  that  working  for  white  f>eople  meant 
death,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  the  county 
at  once.  A  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  the 
county  town,  which  numbers  several  thousand 
inhabitants,  told  me  that  the  Negroes  were 
pitiful  to  see.  They  went  out  in  droves,  young 
and  old,  often  in  rickety  little  wagons  piled 
high  with  household  goods;  went  out,  not 
knowing  whither,  and  leaving  gardens  behind 
them,  and  often  homes  of  their  own. 

And  the  white  people — the  law-abiding 
majority  of  the  population  ?  They  were 
thoroughly  indignant  from  a  personal,  but  not 
from  a  community,  standpoint.  They  con- 
demned the  outrage  publicly,  as  individuals  ; 
and  as  individuals  they  each  protected  those 
Negroes  personally  known  to  them.  Men 
carried  pistols  to  protect  their  Neg^o  chauffeurs, 
none  of  whom  were  molested  as  soon  as 
that  fact  became  known.  Servants  came  to 
the  white  people's  premises  to  sleep  and 
brought  their  relatives  with  them.  It  was  the 
Negroes  who  had  no  *'  white  folks  '*  who 
suffered.  Finally  the  matter  dropped  out  of 
the  newspapers.  A  year  later  two  of  the 
Negroes  ventured  back  to  their  homes,  which 


were  promptly  dynamited,  though  fortunately 
without  loss  of  life.  The  two  houses,  the 
papers  stated,  were  owned  by  white  men, 
and  the  Governor  offered  hve  hundred  dollars 
reward  for  the  perpetrators  of  this  latest 
crime.*  They  have  not  yet,  however,  been 
apprehended. 

The  papers  of  the  State,  like  the  whites 
of  the  outraged  community,  were  outspoken 
in  condemnation  of  these  barbarous  proceed- 
ings, yet  there  was  no  community  conscience 
to  weld  the  law-abiding  majority  of  town  or 
State  into  one  strong  will,  fired  with  a  deter- 
mination to  stop  a  hideous  injustice,  or  to 
give  the  weak  the  protection  of  law  which 
was  their  due,  instead  of  the  haphazard  per- 
sonal safeguards  afforded  by  the  circum- 
stance of  acquaintance  with  some  white  person. 

It  is  scarcely  a  step  from  deeds  like  this  to 
the  murder  by  mob  law  of  human  beings.  To 
a  thinking  mind  there  is  nothing  so  sinister  in 
our  Southern  life  as  the  swift  debauching  of 
many  of  our  people  through  yielding  to  the 
mob  spirit.  Time  was  when  a  Neg^o  was 
lynched  for  one  crime  only,  and  the  fearful 
provocation  is  still  adduced  at  least  as  the 
reason,  if  not  as  the  excuse,  for  this  sav- 
agery among  us.  But  this  lawless  element 
has  long  since  fallen  below  the  point  where 
such  offense  is  necessary  to  set  them  baying 
for  some  Negro's  life  like  bloodhounds  on  a 
trail. 

But  we  of  the  law-abiding  majority  cannot 
lay  on  their  shoulders  our  part  of  a  commu- 
nity sin.  If  they  do  the  deed,  we,  who  could 
prevent  it,  permit  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, signs  of  a  wide  awakening.  The  indi- 
vidual consciences  of  the  South  are  yearly 
more  deeply  stirred  by  these  outrages.  The 
outspoken  condemnation  of  a  few  men  and 
newspapers  years  ago  is  the  common  attitude 
to-day.  And  more  than  that,  far  more,  is 
the  stirring,  by  more  signs  than  one,  of  a  true 
community  conscience  at  this  most  vital  point. 

A  law  has  been  proposed  by  some  Southern 
man,  whose  name  I  am  unable  to  trace,  which 
would  go  far  toward  checking  mob  violence. 
It  would  automatically  remove  from  office 
any  sheriff  who  failed  to  protect  a  prisoner 
in  his  charge,  and  would  render  him  ineligi- 
ble for  re-election  ;  and  it  would  make  the 
county  liable  for  damages  to  the  family  of 
the  murdered  man.  It  would,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  be  wise  to  add  to  these  provisions  a 
requirement  that  the  county  tax  for  educa- 
tion be  largely  increased  for  a  term  of  years 
following  such  a  crime. 
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It  was  with  the  deepest  thankfulness  that  I 
sat  in  a  body  of  Southern  women,  gathered  in 
Birmingham  in  April,  1913,  when  resolutions 
against  lynching  were  brought  in  and  unani- 
mously passed.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  Southern  women  have  always  repudiated 
the  need  of  mob  murder  for  their  protection  ; 
but  it  marks  a  great  advance  toward  social 
consciousness  when  an  organization  repre- 
senting over  two  hundred  thousand  Southern 
white  women  delivers  a  public  protest  against 
it.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Council  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Here  is  one  vigorous  development  of  social 
conscience  in  the  South  as  regards  the  Negro. 
The  Sociological  Congress  showed  others. 
It  is  as  contagious,  thank  Heaven,  as  tuber- 
culosis itself,  once  the  patient's  condition  is 
ripe  for  it ;  and  when  we  break  out  with  it, 
as  we  presently  shzill,  we  shall  have  a  notable 
case.     We  never  have  done  things  by  halves. 

But  the  evil  effects  of  the  past  are  still 
with  us.  It  is  true  that  the  crime  of  lynching 
is  decreasing  among  us.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  number  of  Negroes  lynched  in  the  years 
made  darkest  by  this  wickedness  was  almost 
negligible  as  compared  with  the  total  Negro 
population.  Negligible,  I  mean,  not  from  a 
human  but  from  an  arithmetical  standpoint ; 
and  somehow,  by  that  curious  mental  process 
of  self-exculpation  common  to  all  men  in  the 
presence  of  embarrassing  or  shameful  facts, 
many  of  us  who  yet  abhor  mob  violence  have 
unconsciously  sought  refuge  from  the  horror 
in  the  arithmetical  point  of  view.  "  It  is  hor- 
rible," we  say,  *'  wicked,  shameful,  inhuman  ; 
but  at  least,  thank  Heaven,  the  crime  is  infre- 
quent ;  the  millions  of  Negroes  never  in  dan- 
ger prove  that.  As  a  race  they  are  safe, 
and  they  know  it." 

But  they  do  not  know  it ;  nor  would  we 
in  their  place.  We  have  failed  to  use  our 
imagination  at  this  point.  Every  one  of  our 
millions  of  black  citizens  knows  that  every 
time  this  fire  of  death  has  flamed  up  from 
those  depths  where  savagery  still  lurks  in 
humai;  hearts  it  has  burst  forth  in  a  fresh 
place,  without  warning,  dealing  individual 
death,  and  sometimes  suffering  for  many  not 
even  accused  of  crime.  Lynchings  do  not 
come  in  the  same  place  twice  ;  if  they  did, 
they  could  be  avoided.  The  volcano  bursts 
forth  from  what  has  been,  in  the  memory  of 
man,  but  a  peaceful  mountain.  It  is  true  the 
eruption  seldom  takes  place  ;  the  awful  thing 
to  the  Negro  is  that  it  may  take  place  at  any 


time,  anywhere,  even  upon  trivial  or,  con- 
ceivably, upon  unconscious  provocation.  That 
is  lynching  from  the  Negro's  point  of  view, 
which  would  probably  be  our  own  in  his 
place.  The  possibility  of  illegal  violence,  the 
fear  of  it,  is  an  ever-present  thing  in  their 
lives.  It  hangs,  a  thick  fog  of  distrust,  be- 
tween their  race  and  ours.  Through  it  they 
grope,  misunderstanding  and  misinterpreting 
many  of  our  most  innocent  deeds  and  ways. 
Individual  whites  they  trust,  but  I  think  few 
of  them  really  trust  us  as  ^  people. 

This  sense  of  evil  possibly  impending,  with 
the  deep  distrust  engendered  by  it,  colors  all 
the  Negro's  relations  with  us.  It  makes  him 
shifty,  time-serving.  All  of  personal  good 
that  he  plans  or  desires  too  often  appears  to 
him  to  be  subject  to  the  one  imperious  neces- 
sit}'  of  getting  along  with  white  folks — 
not  of  deserving  or  obtaining  the  respect  of 
the  better  classes  among  us,  but  of  avoiding 
the  anger  of  individuals  of  our  smallest  and 
most  dangerous  class.  To  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere like  that  without  moral  deterioration 
requires  a  strength  of  character  rare  in  men 
of  every  race. 

Nor  does  the  administration  of  criminal 
law  in  our  courts  always  tend  to  lessen  this 
distrust  of  white  people.  At  each  session  of 
the  Southern  Sociological  Congresses  South- 
ern men  high  in  office  among  us — judges, 
professors  in  our  great  universities.  Young 
Men*s  Christian  Association  leaders,  and 
others — stated  that,  despite  individual  excep- 
tions, the  trend  of  our  courts  is  to  mete 
out  heavier  punishment  to  black  offenders 
than  to  white.  It  is  not,  they  say,  that 
Negroes  are  illegally  sentenced,  but  that  for 
similar  offenses  the  Negro  gets  one  of  the 
heavier  sentences  permissible  «under  t^e  law, 
the  white  man  one  of  the  lighter.  More 
than  one  Southern  Governor  has  defended 
his  wholesale  use  of  the  pardoning  power  on 
the  express  ground  "  that  the  proportion  of 
convictions  is  greater,  and  the  terms  of  sen- 
tence longer,  for  Negroes  than  for  whites." 

It  is  not  only  the  Negro's  well-being  that 
is  at  stake  in  this  matter ;  it  is  the  civilization 
of  the  South.  Through  all  the  ages  the 
country  which  denies  the  poorest  equal  jus- 
tice is  the  one  foredoomed  to  fall.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  our  Southern  courts  are 
no  more  unjust  to  the  very  poor  than  are  the 
courts  of  many  other  sections  of  our  country, 
especially  in  our  great  cities.  The  poor  im- 
migrant without  a  *'  next  friend  "  is  liable  to 
fare   as   badly  as   the   Negro   without   any 
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**  while  folks  ;"  but  that  does  not  lessen  our 
danger  or  our  responsibility.  It  ought  to 
draw  North  and  South  closer  together  in  the 
bonds  of  a  common  patriotism  and  a  common 
public  duty.  It  is  because  our  poor  are 
made  conspicuous,  and  advertised,  as  it  were, 
by  their  difference  in  color,  that  we  seem  to 
all  the  world  greater  sinners  at  this  point  than 
themselves.  But,  while  1  would  offer  this 
suggestion  that  others  outside  may  feel  more 
human  sympathy  for  us  while  yet  condemn- 
ing our  human  sin,  I  would  not  have  us  at 
all  excuse  ourselves  on  the  score  that  our  sin 
is  common  to  mankind. 

Last  of  all  in  this  connection,  yet  in  its 
practical  prevention  of  good  feeling  between 
the  races  not  least,  are  the  annoyances,  dis- 
comforts, and  hardships  laid  upon  the  better 
class  of  Negroes  by  our  failure  to  see  under 
their  black  skins  a  humanity  as  dear  to  jus- 
tice and  to  God  as  our  own.  There  are 
many  points  for  illustration  ;  but  one  will 
suffice  here — the  matter  of  ^*'  Jim  Crow  " 
cars. 

We  who  believe  that  the  races  should  be 
kept  socially  distinct  cannot  advocate  their 
mingling  in  the  enforced  intimacy  of  Pullman 
cars.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  put  up  with 
ourselves  under  such  conditions — and  some- 
times almost  too  much.  But  that  does  not 
at  all  excuse  the  traveling  conditions  which 
are  forced  up>on  Negroes  of  education  and 
refinement  (1  use  the  word  advisedly) 
throughout  the  South.  They  pay  for  a 
straight  railway  ticket  exactly  what  we  pay,  and 
we  force  them  habitually  to  accept  in  return 
accommodations  which  we  would  despise  one 
of  our  own  people  for  putting  up  with.  And 
we  say  the  Negroes  are  dirty  !  Miraculously, 
some  of  them  are  not,  notwithstanding  all 
the  provisions  we  make  for  confirming  them 
in  that  condition. 

Last  Christmas  a  colored  kindergartner 
employed  by  some  Southern  white  women  in 
settlement  work  among  her  own  people  went 
home  for  the  holidays.  There  are  several 
day  trains,  but  some  important  home  happen- 
ing made  her  presence  there  necessary  the 
morning  after  her  work  closed  at  the  settle- 
ment ;  so  she  took  the  night  train,  a  thing 
she  had  never  done  before.  The  young 
woman  is  a  college  graduate,  refined  in  speech 
and  manner,  modest  and  sensible  in  her  rela- 
tions with  people  of  both  races,  and  a  strong 
and  wholesome  force  in  the  lives  of  the 
poorer  Negroes  among  whom  she  works. 
She  took  the  Jim  Crow  car,  of  course,  ex- 


pecting to  sit  up  all  night  but  with  no  idea 
of  the  experiences  before  her.  The  car  was 
full  of  half-drunken  Negro  men  off  to  enjoy 
one  of  the  very  few  pleasures  open  to  Ne- 
groes in  the  South — a  regular  old  Christmas 
spree.  There  were  one  or  two  other  women 
in  the  car,  and  they  huddled  together  and 
endured  the  night  in  frightened  silence.  The 
trainmen,  passing  through,  took  no  notice 
of  the  insults  or  oaths  or  vile  talk. 

When  she  told  the  white  women  who  had 
employed  her  about  it,  ten  days  later,  she 
trembled  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  had  never  seen  Negroes  like  that  in  my 
life,"  she  said.  *'  I  knew  there  were  such 
men,  but  my  mother  had  spent  her  life  keep- 
ing me  away  from  them.  Why  can^t  the 
white  people  see  it  r'  she  burst  out,  passion- 
ately ;  **  will  they  think  forever  that  weVe  all 
like  that  ?  Why  can't  they  let  us  be  decent 
when  we  want  to  be  ?" 

I  know  a  Negro  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
doctor  whom  white  doctors  of  the  dty  tell 
me  they  respect  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
physician.  He  has  a  large  charity  practice, 
but  a  large  paying  one  also.  He  is  a  man 
of  considerable  means,  and  owns  an  auto- 
mobile. His  home  is  thoroughly  comfort- 
able, and  his  wife  is  as  amply  provided  for 
as  the  wife  of  a  white  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  be.  She  is  a  refined,  sensible, 
good  woman  whose  influence  among  her  own 
people  is  of  the  best. 

She  told  me  not  long  ago  that  she  went 
on  a  visit  which  necessitated  a  day  in  the 
usual  Jim  Crow  car.  I  had  asked  her  about 
the  matter,  or  she  would  not  have  mentioned 
it.  We  do  not  suspect  the  reserves  of  pride 
in  Negroes  of  this  class  ;  and  I  count  it  a 
chief  proof  that  my  life  among  them  is  not  a 
failure  that  they  will  speak  to  me  frankly,  as 
to  a  friend. 

There  had  been  no  insult  or  terror  in  her 
case  ;  simply  filth,  tobacco  juice  and  smoke, 
coarse  talk  among  other  Negroes,  and  blind- 
ing, choking  dust.  When  she  reached  her 
destination,  she  said,  no  one  could  have  told 
the  color  or  texture  of  her  dress  or  hat. 

Somehow  the  hat  gripjjed  my  sympathies. 
Women  do  so  cherish  their  hats  ! 

Why  should  a  colored  woman  who  loves 
cleanliness  as  much  as  I  do,  and  who  is  quite 
as  willing  to  pay  for  it,  be  forced  to  travel  in 
that  disgusting  filth  ?  I  know  that  if  I  were 
forced  to  do  it  my  husband  and  my  children 
and  all  my  friends  would  feel  outraged  about 
it,  and  would  never  have  any  uce  for  the 
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people  who  made  me  do  it.  Why  should 
these  people  feel  differently  ? 

A  Southern  State,  a  few  years  ago,  re- 
quired the  railways  to  provide  equal  accom- 
modations for  whites  and  N^^roes  in  that 
State.  They  replied  by  a  threat  to  take  off 
all  Pullmans  for  white  people,  as  they  could 
be  operated  only  at  a  loss  for  Negroes  ;  and 
the  matter  was  dropped. 

But  day-coach  accommodations  are  rarely 
equal.  Even  where  the  cars  were  originally 
alike,  the  habitual  neglect  of  those  in  use  for 
Negroes  soon  reduces  them  to  a  condition 
revolting  to  people  of  cleanly  habits.  The 
fact  that  many  Negroes  are  unclean  in  their 
habits  is  no  excuse  for  the  condition  of  the 
cars.  When  white  people  are  unclean,  as 
they  often  are,  the  railway  is  not  excused 
from  keeping  the  cars  in  a  fairly  decent  con- 
dition, at  worst.  They  may  have  to  spend  a 
little  more  for  soap  and  water  ;  but  they  must 
take  their  chances  on  that  when  they  sell 
tickets. 

The  Jim  Crow  cars  come  under  no  one 
general  description.  I  have  occasionally  seen 
a  car  for  Negroes  as  clean  as  any  day  coach 
for  whites.  Similarly,  I  have  known  person- 
ally of  Negroes  riding  through  Southern 
States  all  day  and  all  night  in  a  Pullman  sec- 
tion, their  presence  known  to  all  the  white 
passengers,  none  of  whom  voiced  any  objec- 
tion to  them.  But  neither  occurrence  is  the 
rule. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  day  coach  for  Ne- 
groes, and  also  a  separate  place  for  Negro 
men  to  smoke — usually  a  cut-off  end  of  the 
smoking-car  for  whites.  This  is  the  best 
accommodation  on  the  best  roads.  Some- 
times this  half  of  a  smoking-car,  with  its  sin- 
gle toilet,  is  the  only  part  of  the  train  open 
to  Negroes  at  all.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
place  for  Negroes  except  in  the  car  with 
white  smokers,  though  this,  again,  is  unusual. 
The  average  conditions,  undoubtedly,  are  far 
below  those  provided  for  white  passengers 
who  p)ay  the  same  price. ;  and  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  this  treatment  of  Negroes  is  one 
that  people  of  any  race  or  any  class  have 
the  right  to  resent. 

If  whole  Pullman  cars  cannot  be  profitably 
provided,  one  end  of  a  first-class  day  coach 
could  be  fitted  up  as  a  Palbnan  and  put  in 
charge  of  the  men  on  the  white  people's  Pull- 
man ;  and  the  other  part  of  the  car  could  give 
the  Negroes  what  they  now  lack — day-coach 
accommodations  equal  to  those  for  whites. 

I  believe    the    railway  people  themselves 


have  little  idea  of  the  number  of  Negroes 
who  could  and  would  pay  for  first-class  ac- 
commodations. We  know  little  about  the 
educated,  prosperous  members  of  the  race. 
As  fast  as  they  enter  this  class  they  withdraw 
into  a  world  of  their  own — a  world  which  lies 
all  about  us  white  folks,  yet  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  are  scarcely  aware.  It  is  largely  the 
inefficients,  the  failures,  or  the  immature  and 
untrained,  who  remain  with  us. 

But  if  the  railways  claim  that  they  really 
cannot  afford  to  provide  decent  day  coaches 
and  comfortable  sleeping  accommodations  for 
Negroes,  a  commission  should  be  app>ointed 
to  look  into  the  matter  ;  and,  if  their  conten- 
tion proved  just,  fares  for  everybody  should 
be  raised  by  law  to  a  point  which  would 
allow  the  roads  to  maintain  standards  of  com- 
fort and  decency  for  all  their  passengers. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  one  of 
the  Negroes  whose  cases  I  have  dted,  nor 
any  Negro  I  ever  spoke  to  on  the  subject, 
had  any  desire  to  share  cars  with  white  peo- 
ple. They  have  their  pride,  too ;  and  they 
are  not  going  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
They  want  safety,  cleanliness,  and  comfort, 
not  white  company.  And  they  are  willing 
and  ready  to  pay  for  them. 

There  is  another  grave  injustice  wholly 
different  from  any  I  have  touched  u]x>n, 
which  I  believe  has  had  a  profound  effect  for 
evil  upon  a  large  class  of  Negroes;  yet 
scarcely  any  one,  white  or  black,  thinks  of  it 
as  injustice  at  all.  We  Southern  white 
women  are  greater  offenders  in  the  matter 
than  the  men,  and  I  myself  must  plead  guilty 
to  the  common  charge.  Yet  I  scarcely  see 
how  a  woman  very  far  from  strong  could 
sometimes  do  differently;  and  if  one  be 
excused  on  the  score  of  illness  it  looks  ugly 
to  call  her  neighbor  lazy  for  the  same  offense. 

We  demand  too  little  in  the  way  of  honest 
work  of  the  Negroes  in  our  employ.  Shirk- 
ing, untidy  habits,  petty  and  often  serious 
pilferings — we  wink  at  all  of  them,  and  con- 
tinue to  pay  honest  money  for  dishonest 
work.  We  do  not  like  to  discharge  Negroes. 
It  grates  on  our  pride  to  be  talked  about  by 
a  NegrOy  and  talk  about  us  they  certainly 
will,  frequently  with  scant  respect  for  truth. 
And  as  to  discharging  them — wliere  shall  we 
get  a  better  one  ?  we  ask  ;  they  are  all  alike. 
And  you  can't  possibly  do  the  work  yourself; 
yet  if  you  make  them  mad  they  may  keep 
you  out  of  a  cook  for  weeks.  And,  besides, 
**  darkies  are  darkies."     White  people  alwayr 
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have  put  up  with  them,  and  always  will.  So 
we  mourn  in  secret  over  the  departed  flour, 
and  sigh  for  the  lard  that  used  to  be  in  the 
bucket,  and  tell  Jane  or  Lucinda  how  nice 
her  cake  was  last  night,  and  give  her  the  cold 
biscuit  to  take  home  to  her  grandmother 
and  a  few  cookies  for  the  children.  And 
when  Eliza  Ann  brings  in  the  wash  with  three 
of  the  best  towels  gone,  and  half  of  the  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  tells  us  blandly  that  she  *'  know 
she  done  brung  back  ev'y  las*  thing  she  took 
out,  ^cause  she  hung  'em  on  her  own  line  an' 
dey  ain't  been  nobody  near  'em  but  her  an' 
de  chillun,"  we  falter  meekly  that  it  doesn't 
matter,  and  that  the  tablecloths  look  nice ; 
and  we  give  her  a  pair  of  stockings  with  just 
one  tiny  hole  in  them,  and  the  dress  she  has 
scorched  in  two  in  the  back  breadth  to  make 
over  for  little  Susan ;  and  we  pay  her  the 
full  week's  wages. 

In  our  hearts  we  feel  that  we  are  **  quality," 
and  so  cannot  afford  to  hold  Negroes  to  a 
strict  account.  For  fifty  years  we  have 
trained  those  of  them  with  whom  we  have 
come  in  contact  to  rate  both  our  friendship 
and  our  gentility  in  exact  proportion  to  what 
we  put  up  with  from  them,  and  what  we  give 
them  without  expectation  of  return.  They 
think  none  the  less  of  Northern  people  who 
require  a  return  in  well-done  work  for  money 
received ;  but  Southerners  are  **  our  white 
folks,"  and  such  exactions  from  them  arouse 
instant  distrust  in  the  average  Negro's  breast, 
the  least  of  his  suspicions  being  that  his  em- 
ployer has  no  connection  with  the  "  quality." 

I  once  praised  a  cook  of  mine  for  her 
exquisite  cleanliness  and  the  economy  with 
which  she  evolved  the  most  delicious  dishes. 
She  really  was  a  jewel  of  a  cook.  She  laughed 
amusedly  when  1  spoke. 

*'  I  worked  up  North  twelve  years,  an'  I 
learned  things,"  she  said.  *•  If  I  \yas  dirty 
or  wasted,  I  lost  my  place.  And  I'd  have 
lost  it  in  a  minute  if  I'd  taken  things.  Yankee 
women  don't  put  up  with  nothin' ;  they  fire 
you  an'  do  the  work  themselves." 

She  turned  on  me  suddenly. 

"  It's  you  white  people's  fault  we  colored 
people  are  so  triflin'!"  she  burst  out. 
*'  You-all  scold  us,  but  you  put  up  with  us. 
We  don't  need  to  do  any  better,  because  we 
get  along  just  as  well  as  if  we  did  honest 
work.  You-all  say,  *  Oh.  what  can  you  ex- 
pect of  darkies  ?'  But  we  can  be  honest, 
and  up  there  they  make  us.  I  wam't  no 
manner  of  account  till  I  went  North.  An' 
if   the  Yankees   had   some   of  these   other 


servants  'round  yere  they'd  learn  'em  some- 
thin'.     We  can  do  better  if  we  must  I" 

Now  in  all  these  matters,  great  and  small, 
and  in  dozens  more  which  may  not  here  be 
touched  upon,  what  basis  for  living  does 
white  example  furnish  ?  Outside  of  personal 
and  often  unreasoning  kindness,  where  we 
are  prone  to  take  the  attitude  of  feudal 
lords  who  give  largess,  what  is  there  in  our 
treatment  of  the  Negro  to  inspire  him  with 
respect  for  justice  and  the  law  ?  If  we  will 
lay  aside  our  preconceived  notions  for  a 
little,  and  go  over  all  the  complex  web  of 
racial  relations  in  the  South  as  they  might 
appear  to  a  gendeman  from  Mars,  for  in- 
stance, newly  landed  on  the  earth,  what  is 
there,  outcome  of  the  fifty  years,  commen- 
surate with  the  obligation  of  a  strong  people 
to  a  weak  one  ?  What  have  we  done  to  bind 
them  to  us  ?  What  to  lift  them  up  }  What 
foundation  have  we  as  a  people  laid  for 
dwelling  with  them  in  honor  and  mutual 
good  will  .•* 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  basis  of 
justice  exists  ;  if  it  did  not,  our  civilizadon 
would  be  falling  of  its  own  weight.  It  does 
exist  between  many  individuals'  lives,  both 
white  and  black.  But  as  a  people  for  a 
p>eople  the  foundation  is  yet  to  be  sought, 
and  other  foundation  than  justice  there  is 
none. 

There  is  no  sense  in  mincing  matters.  We 
are  no  longer  children.  It  is  the  first  step 
that  costs,  always  ;  but  the  first  step  is  very 
plain.  It  is  to  put  away  childish  things — 
unreasoning  prejudice  and  unreasoning  pride 
— and  to  look  truth  squarely  in  the  face,  as 
men  and  women  who  love  it  at  all  costs. 
There  is  no  truth  in  a  detached  view  of  the 
Negro,  or  of  any  human  being.  Everybody 
on  earth  is  human  first  and  racial  afterwards. 
We  must  see  in  the  Negro,  first  of  all,  deeper 
than  all,  higher  than  all,  a  man,  made  in  the 
image  of  God  as  truly  as  we  ourselves.  If 
in  the  race  that  image  be  less  develop^ed  than 
in  our  own,  in  some  individuals  of  the  race  it 
is  certainly  more  highly  developed  than  in 
some  individuals  of  ours.  And  whatever 
grows  is  growable. 

My  only  fear  for  white  supremacy  is  that 
we  should  prove  unworthy  of  it.  If  we  fail 
there,  we  shall  pass.  Supremacy  is  for  serv- 
ice. It  is  suicide  to  thrust  other  races  back 
from  the  good  which  we  hold  in  trust  for 
humanity.  For  him  who  would  be  greatest 
the  price  is  still  that  he  shall  be  servant  of  all. 
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NOTABLE  and  important  changes 
have  taken  place  during  the  past 
thirty  years  in  the  situation,  office 
force,  and  ordinary  appliances  of  lawyers' 
offices.  The  location  and  general  character- 
istics of  the  modern  office  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  former  years,  brought 
about  by  improved  methods  of  building  and 
the  introduction  of  the  elevator.  Musty 
offices  in  old-fashioned  buildings,  with  few 
conveniences,  for  the  most  part  poorly  lighted, 
with  little  attention  to  cleanliness  or  internal 
arrangement,  have  disappeared.  The  greater 
number  of  lawyers'  offices  up  to  1880  were 
located  on  the  third  floor  of  buildings,  involv- 
ing two  flights  of  stairs,  and  it  was  not  rare  to 
find  one  on  the  fourth  floor.  The  modem 
lawyer  seeks  light  and  sunny  offices  in  the 
highest  stories  of  the  so-called  sky-scrapers, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  the  light 
abundant,  contributing  generously  to  comfort 
and  good  cheer  as  well  as  to  longevity. 

Until  about  1880  there  was  a  quaint  ar- 
rangement of  buildings  at  41  and  43  Wall 
Street  known  as  Jauncey  Court.  In  these 
buildings  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  typf- 
cal  old-time  offices.  The  published  prints  of 
Wall  Street  as  it  was  before  the  advent  of 
the  modem  sky-scraper  show  Jauncey  Court 
in  all  its  quaintness. 

The  only  remaining  instance,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  the  typical  law  office  of  earlier  days, 
although  modernized  somewhat  in  its  office 
equipment,  and  rendered  attractive  by  clean- 
liness and  an  air  of  refinement,  is  the  office  of 
that  highly  reputable  firm  which  began  in  the 
days  of  Peter  DeWitt.  the  continuity  of  which 
has  remained  unbroken  down  to  the  existing 
firm  of  DeWitt,  Lock  man  &  DeWitt,  whose 
offices  during  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years 
have  been  at  No.  88  Nassau  Street. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the 
offices  of  earlier  times  was  absence  of  cleanli- 
ness. Unless  there  was  a  janitor  who  Would 
attend  to  this  important  matter  little  atten- 
tk)n  was  paid  to  it.  The  consequence  was 
that,  except  for  semi-occasional  house-clean- 
ings, there  was  an  entire  neglect  of  that  daily 
attention  to  the  offices  which  is  now  deemed 


so  essential.  With  the  advent  of  the  modern 
buildings,  each  with  its  superintendent  and 
corps  of  employees  to  care  for  it,  the  care- 
less and  ofttimes  filthy  condition  of  the 
earlier  law  offices  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  course  that  after 
the  work  of  the  day  by  the  office  force  is 
suspended  the  corps  of  cleaning-women  and 
the  window-cleaners  take  possession  and  put 
the  offices  in  a  reasonably  cleanly  condition. 

The  large  modem  law  office  resembles,  in 
fact,  important  commercial  or  banking  offices, 
and  in  some  cases  occupies  as  much  as  ten 
thousand  square  feet,  so  subdivided  and  ar- 
ranged that  there  is  none  of  the  freedom  of 
the  office  of  former  days,  while  access  to  the 
partners  and  the  more  important  employees 
is  rendered  difficult  unless  the  object  of  one's 
visit  is  fully  explained  to  some  lynx-eyed 
guardian.  It  is  by  no  means  a  place  for 
informal  and  friendly  visits,  being  enveloped 
in  an  atmosphere  of  business  activity,  cre- 
ating an  impression  unmistakably,  although 
often  unintentionally,  that  anything  but  busi- 
ness requires  an  apology  for  the  time  con- 
sumed, and  that  it  is  an  intrusion. 

The  rental  of  the  modem  law  office  would 
arouse  in  the  old-time  lawyer  open-eyed  won- 
der. In  earlier  days  $2,500  for  a  suite  of 
offices  was  considered  a  large  rent,  while  at 
the  present  date  five  times  that  amount  is  not 
unusual,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  $20,000. 

The  systematic  methods  and  recently  de- 
vised appliances  of  modern  offices  are  of 
such  a  character  that  the  practitioner  before 
1870 — or  even  before  1880— would  find 
himself  in  entirely  new  and  unaccustomed 
surroundings,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
modem  practitioner,  surrounded  by  his  nu- 
merous conveniences  which  facilitate  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  despatch  of  business. 
'J'he  slow  and  laborious  methods  of  former 
days  consunned  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
imposed  mechanical  labor  which  modern 
methods  have  entirely  eliminated.  Docu- 
ments of  all  kinds  were  in  those  days  invaria- 
bly written  out  by  the  practitioner  in  k>ng- 
hand,  involving  not  only  the  time  necessary 
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to  compose  and  write  them,  but,  where  dupli- 
cates were  necessary,  the  labor  of  copyists. 

The  ordinary  work  of  this  character,  such 
as  copying  pleadings,  affidavits,  and  records 
on  appeal,  was  performed  by  the  law  students 
or  minor  clerks.  It  was  quill-driving  pure 
and  simple,  and  when  a  voluminous  case  on 
appeal  had  to  be  copied  there  was  often  a 
competition  as  to  who  should  produce  the 
largest  number  of  sheets  of  legal-cap  paper, 
legibly  written,  in  a  single  day.  Those  of 
us  who  engaged  in  this  duty  will  remember 
the  appalling  tasks  of  this  kind  with  which 
we  were  presented,  and  the  reams  of  copies 
turned  out,  ofttimes  with  aching  fingers  and 
under  great  depression  of  spirits. 

There  was,  however,  a  class  of  professional 
copyists  who  performed  the  more  important 
and  skilled  work  of  copying  legal  documents. 
These  constituted  a  regular  and  well-defined 
class  of  office  servants,  legible  handwriting 
and  the  ability  to  decipher  illegible  hand- 
writing being  the  only  qualifications  required. 
Many  of  them  were  strange  characters,  often 
venerable  in  appearance  and  interesting  to 
behold,  but  with  no  ability  beyond  that  re- 
quired to  produce  a  legible  copy  of  a  docu- 
ment. Most  of  the  professional  copyists 
were  also  skilled  engrossers,  and  whenever  a 
will  or  agreement  was  to  be  copied,  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  their  work  would  be 
produced,  with  writing  like  copperplate,  the 
initial  word  of  each  paragraph  handsomely 
executed  in  Old  English  or  German  text.  A 
considerable  number,  and,  in  fact,  I  think,  a 
large  majority,  were  English  or  Irish,  who  had 
acquired  their  skill  and  experience  in  the  old 
country,  and  their  work  was  so  automatic 
that  the  substance  and  purport  of  the  docu- 
ment would  make  no  mental  impression. 

With  the  advent  of  modern  appliances  this 
class  of  employees  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, although  one  may  occasionally  be 
found.  In  England,  however,  where  engrossed 
documents  are  much  more  common  at  the 
present  date,  the  copyist  still  retains  his  place. 

The  pen  has  always  been  an  important 
accessory  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  goose-quill 
is  the  lawyer^s  emblem.  The  goose-quill  pen, 
the  penknife,  and  the  sand-box  were  once 
inseparable  associates  on  the  lawyer's  table. 
As  late  as  my  own  early  days  at  the  bar 
quill  pens  had  not  disappeared  from  the 
New  York  courts,  but  were  supplied  by  the 
city  authorities  at  the  lawyers'  tables  in  the 
court-room.      Even   now   the   practitioner  in 
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will  find  on  the  tables  in  the  court-room  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  counsel  the  old-time 
quill  pen,  a  forcible  reminder  of  the  days  of 
Marshall  and  Story.  The  abandonment  of  the 
quill  pen  and  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
steel  pen  marks  a  very  important  improve- 
ment in  the  facilities  of  the  modern  law  office. 
The  present  generation  scarcely  stops  to 
think,  probably,  that  it  is  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living  that  the  goose-quill  was 
replaced  by  the  steel  pen  and  the  sand-box 
by  blotting-paper.  It  was  not  until  1860 
that  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  in  Amer- 
ica began  on  any  large  scale.  Ten  years 
later  the  variety  of  steel  pens  was  very  small. 
But  the  evolution  of  the  pen,  keeping  pace 
with  other  improvements,  has  shown  a  devel- 
opment of  great  importance.  What  was  re- 
garded as  a  somewhat  expensive  luxur>'  in  the 
earlier  days  has  become  almost  a  miracle  of 
cheapness,  and  pens  of  endless  variety,  suited 
to  almost  every  possible  requirement,  are  now 
to  be  had.  Besides  the  ordinary  pen,  modern 
requirements  have  evolved  the  fountain  pen 
and  the  stylographic  pen,  which  frequently 
find  employment  in  the  lawyer's  affairs. 

With  the  passing  of  the  quill  pen  and  the 
sand-box  there  also  passed  from  use  the  red 
tape  so  familiar  to  old-time  lawyers,  from 
which  originated  the  familiar  expression, 
"There  is  too  much  red  tape  about  it." 
It  continued  to  be  used  for  some  years  after 
my  admission  to  the  bar  in  1870,  but  it 
gradually  gave  way  to  its  more  convenient 
substitute,  the  rubber  band,  which  was  soon 
universally  adopted.  I  am  quite  confident 
that  the  rubber  band  was  not  a  part  of  the 
lawyer's  outfit  in  1870,  and  I  think  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  this  addition  to  it  is  a 
product  of  the  last  forty  years.  Like  all 
other  good  things,  the  rubber  band,  at  first 
crude  and  imperfect,  was,  by  an  evolutionary 
process,  perfected  in  its  material,  and  in  the 
great  variety  of  its  shapes  and  sizes,  adapting 
it  to  every  kind  of  use  and  making  it  one  of  the 
greatest  conveniences  of  the  modern  lawyer. 

The  first  notable  change  in  the  production 
of  lawyers'  documents  was  the  process  of 
manifolding,  which  came  into  use  about  1870. 
At  first  the  copies  were  produced  in  much 
the  same  method  as  that  of  copying  letters  in 
a  letter-book,  by  using  copying  ink  in  making 
the  first  draft,  then  applying  moistened  tissue 
paper,  which  received  the  impression  of  the 
original.  In  this  simple  and  convenient  way 
several  copies  could  be  made,  and  where 
documents  were  voluminous  it  was  univer- 
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sally  adopted.  But,  like  many  other  con- 
venient and  labor-saving  devices,  the  careless 
practitioner  often  produced  copies  so  blurred 
as  to  be  scarcely  legible,  and  this  led  to  the 
adoption  of  rules  by  the  court  which  pro- 
hibited the  submission  to  the  court  or  to 
public  officers  of  such  copies  for  the  purpose 
of  filing  or  certifying. 

Another  process  of  manifolding  was  that 
of  lithography,  by  which  was  produced  any 
number  of  copies  in  a  very  attractive  and 
perfect  form,  but  the  expense  of  it  was 
large,  especially  where  only  a  few  copies 
were  required,  and,  being  slower  than  other 
means  of  manifolding,  it  did  not  come  into 
common  and  every-day  use. 

Other  methods  of  manifolding  were  intro- 
duced, which,  however,  were  speedily  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  introduction  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  valuable  inventions  of 
modem  times — the  typewriting  machine. 
The  enormous  number  purchased,  and  the 
vast  industr}'  connected  with  their  produc- 
tion and  operation,  and  their  presence  in 
every  office  of  any  consequence  in  the  coun- 
try, form  the  strongest  testimony  to  their  prac- 
ticability, and  no  office  is  complete  without 
one.  In  the  early  days  their  work  was  indeed 
crude  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  freaks  of 
the  machines  as  well  as  of  their  operators 
were  often  annoying,  but  their  convenience 
and  practical  value  were  such  that  they 
marked  an  imix)rtant  step  in  the  production 
of  accurate  and  legible  documents,  while  in 
the  improvement  of  the  machines  and  of 
their  operators,  the  quality  of  the  work,  the 
number  of  copies  produced  at  a  single  stroke 
by  the  operator,  is  found  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  changes  and  conveniences  which  the  mod- 
em law  office  presents.  The  skill  with  which 
these  machines  are  operated  is  often  remark- 
able, a  few  of  the  most  expert  operators 
being  able  to  take  dictation  direct  on  the 
machine  almost  as  rapidly  as  if  taken  by  a 
fairly  competent  stenographer. 

From  this  evolved  another  important  ad- 
junct of  the  modem  law  office  in  the  now 
indispensable  stenographer  and  typewriter. 
This  individual  occupies  very  much  the  same 
relation  to  a  large  law  office  that  the  skillful 
machme  operator  does  in  a  factory.  The 
work  is  to  a  large  extent  purely  mechanical. 
Utilization  of  time  and  economy  in  service 
form  two  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions. Consequently,  comparatively  recently, 
a  machine  which  is  a  form  of  the  phonograph 
has  been  introduced  which  is  gradually  finding 


its  way  into  law  offices,  and  has  already  found 
its  way  into  large  mercantile  establishments.  It 
is  a  kind  of  intermediate  convenience  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  The  use  of 
the  phonograph  enables  the  employer  to  dic- 
tate into  the  machine  that  which  is  to  be  put 
into  fomi  upon  the  typewriter,  and,  by  a 
transmission  of  the  contents  of  the  record 
supplied  by  the  phonograph,  the  stenographer 
and  t5rpewriter  is  enabled  to  embody  the  mat- 
ter dicated  in  typewritten  form. 

ITie  stenographer,  as  such,  in  former  days 
was  a  rare  and  unfamiliar  person.  When  it 
is  considered  that  official  stenographers  for 
the  courts  were  not  authorized  by  statute 
until  1865,  it  will  be  believed  that  their  em- 
ployment before  that  time  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  law  office  was  unusual  and  excep>- 
tional.  Until  then  the  judges  universally  took 
the  notes  of  the  testimony  in  longhand,  and 
no  such  thing  as  the  stenographer's  minutes 
of  the  testimony  was  known.  I  have  in  my 
library  the  volumes  of  court  notes  which 
were  taken  by  my  father  when  he  was  on 
the  bench,  and  which  constituted  the  record 
in  the  cases.  In  my  own  early  days,  when  a 
student  in  the  office  of  my  father,  who  fre- 
quently served  as  referee  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine cases,  I  acted  as  amanuensis  and  took 
down  in  longhand  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses as  it  fell  from  their  lips.  In  the 
course  of  time  I  became  quite  an  expert, 
able  to  record  the  testimony  with  consider- 
able rapidity.  Among  all  the  cases  in  which 
he  sat  as  referee,  I  know  of  few  in  which  the 
testimony  was  taken  by  a  stenographer.  These 
now  antiquated  methods  have  all  been  revo- 
lutionized. The  stenographer  and  typewriter 
are  necessary  adjuncts  of  every  well-regu- 
lated office,  and  stenography  has  become  a 
great  industry.  Schools  of  stenography  turn 
out  each  year  an  army  who  are  employed  not 
only  in  law  offices  but  in  every  department  of 
business  activity  in  which  correspondence  to 
any  extent  is  conducted.  Stenography  and 
typewriting  being  almost  invariably  combined 
in  the  same  individual,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  with  the  use  of  a  competent  stenographer 
and  t3q5ewriter  the  busy  lawyer  is  capable  of 
producing  in  one  day  as  much  work  as  he 
could  have  formerly  produced  in  three,  that 
his  work  will  be  of  equally  high  quality  and 
his  documents  much  more  legible  and  accu- 
rate. But  with  the  advent  of  stenography  and 
typewriting  a  tendency  to  greater  diffuseness 
in  correspondence  and  in  legal  documents 
generally  has  manifested  itself,  and  the  conr' 
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and  pithy  style  of  former  days  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. Elxcept  in  the  writing  of  wills, 
in  which  impossibility  of  making  changes  by 
any  process  not  easily  discoverable  must  be 
secured,  longhand  documents  are  regarded  as 
almost  a  curiosity. 

In  the  case  of  male  stenographers  I  would 
not  say  that  the  tendency  is  to  rise  ^  from 
stenography  to  admission  to  practice  as  a 
lawyer,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
ranks  of  lawyers  have  been  recruited  in  many 
instances  from  the  stenographers,  and  in 
some  instances  they  have  attained  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar.  I  have  in  mind  one  now 
living  who  is  a  striking  instance  of  humble 
beginning  as  a  stenographer  and  subsequently 
of  distinguished  success  as  a  lawyer.  When 
I  first  knew  him  as  a  stenographer,  employed 
by  one  of  our  most  reputable  firms,  he  was 
identified  with  a  member  of  that  firm  who 
had  charge  of  the  litigation  of  the  office. 
Naturally  this  young  and  ambitious  stenog- 
rapher was  impressed  with  the  higher  calling 
of  the  lawyer,  and  not  only  qualified  himself 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  but,  by  successive 
steps  gaining  admission  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm  by  which  he  had  been  employed,  and 
rising  from  the  position  of  junior  to  that  of 
senior,  he  has  for  many  years  been  borne  on 
the  full  tide  of  professional  success. 

Many  years  ago  one  of  the  regular  court 
stenographers,  James  B.  Sheridan,  secured 
a  nomination  to  a  judgeship  in  the  Marine 
Court  (now  the  City  Court),  and,  it  being  a 
time  of  political  upheaval,  the  court  stenog- 
rapher became  the  judge  of  the  court  and 
served  acceptably  during  the  six  years  of  his 
term,  and  then  resumed  his  place  at  the 
court  stenographer's  desk. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  stenographer  that  he  should  forsake 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  stenography  for 
the  more  uncertain  rewards  of  a  lawyer,  for 
accomplished  stenographers  who  have  official 
positions  in  the  courts,  or  those  closely  identi- 
fied with  some  busy  referee,  earn  an  income 
better  than  that  of  most  lawyers  in  fair  prac- 
tice. The  court  stenographers  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  salaries,  their  stenographic  fees 
at  a  uniform  rate  for  writing  out  the  record 
of  the  trial  in  every  case  in  which  an  appeal  is 
taken,  and  the  referee's  stenographer  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  cents  a  folio  of  one 
hundred  words  for  three  copies  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  frequently  the  fees  of  the  stenog- 
rapher amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  fees 
of  the  referee.  Under  these  circumstances  suc- 


cessful stenographers  may  well  be  content  with 
the  pecuniary  result.  But  it  must  be  added 
that  thereby  the  cost  of  litigation  in  the  courts 
or  before  referees  has  been  largely  increased 
and  has  become  exceedingly  burdensome. 

Stenography  and  typewriting  have  also  in- 
troduced an  important  change  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  modern  law  office.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  safe  to  say  that  before  1870  no 
office  could  be  found  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  which  a  woman  was  employed  as  a  part  of 
the  working  force.  The  advent  of  tjrpewriting 
and  stenography,  the  attractive  employment 
it  affords,  the  comparatively  short  business 
hours,  the  liberal  salanes  paid — from  $8  to 
$10  weekly  to  a  beginner,  to  as  high  as  $20 
and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  $30  a  week  to  the 
more  experienced — have  led  large  numbers  of 
young  women  to  qualify  themselves  for  these 
positions.  Like  the  typewriting  machine,  the 
woman  stenographer  is  found  in  almost  every 
office,  and  it  must  be  said  that  where  a  good 
fundamental  knowledge  of  English  gp"ammar 
and  punctuation  exists,  the  work  produced  by 
an  intelligent  woman  is  of  the  highest  quality. 
When,  however,  this  fundamental  knowledge 
is  lacking,  woman,  as  in  other  instances, 
proves  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  office 
takes  its  tone  largely  from  the  character  of 
the  employer,  my  experience  is  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  right-thinking  and  dignified  young 
woman  in  an  office  tends  to  elevate  its  tone 
by  the  restraining  influence  of  her  presence 
upon  the  clerks  and  students,  preventing  the 
use  of  language  which  might  otherwise  escape, 
and  actions  which  might  be  open  to  criticism. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
influence  which  these  women  employees  exert, 
but  in  offices  in  which  self-respect  and  charac- 
ter count  for  something,  care  being  exercised 
in  their  selection,  the  result  is  an  influence  of 
very  g^eat  value. 

My  experience  with  the  telephone  b^an  in 
1884,  and  since  then  methods  of  transacting 
law  business  have  been  completely  revolu- 
tionized by  its  general  use".  Its  introduction 
in  law  offices  was  slow  and  its  service  at  first 
very  imperfect,  but  as  a  labor-saving  device 
which  dispenses  with  longhand  correspond- 
ence and  calls  in  person,  and  admits  of  inter- 
views at  a  moment's  notice,  each  party  sitting 
in  his  own  office,  at  times  in  different  cities,  its 
value  has  been  inestimable;  and  when  commu- 
nications with  clients  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  ease  with  which  information  from 
the  courts  is  procured  as  to  the  state  of  thecal- 
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endars,  with  no  need  of  messengers  to  notify 
parties  and  secure  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  watch  court  calendars,  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  the  telephone  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  number  of  messages  for 
which  some  of  the  larger  offices  contract  runs 
up  to  almost,  if  not  quite,  100,000  per  annum. 

The  amount  of  time  consumed  in  the  earlier 
days  in  attendance  upon  courts  while  waiting 
for  cases  to  be  called  was  very  great.  When 
a  case  appeared  upon  the  calendar,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  by  counsel  was  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  call  of  the  calendar  and  patiently 
wait  until  his  case  was  reached.  This  in- 
volved at  times  waiting  for  half  a  day  or  longer 
in  almost  momentary  expectation  of  the  case 
being  called,  not  only  requiring  absence  from 
the  office,  but  preventing  the  utilization  of 
time  in  other  directions.  I^awyers  of  the  pres- 
ent day  cannot  appreciate  the  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  this  caused.  The  introduction 
of  modem  appliances  has  transformed  all  this, 
and  counsel  can  now,  without  risk,  direct  a 
subordinate  to  attend  the  call  of  the  calendar 
and  watch  the  court  proceedings,  and  half 
an  hour  or  so  before  his  presence  becomes 
necessary  he  can  be  called  by  telephone ; 
meanwhile  his  time  has  been  profitably  em- 
ployed in  other  directions.  This  marks  one  of 
the  greatest  changes  which  has  taken  place  in 
modem  times  in  the  work  of  the  court  lawyers. 

This  important  improvement  is  a  boon  not 
only  to  the  lawyers,  but  it  also  applies  to 
business  men,  who  in  earlier  days  were  sub- 
jected to  great  losses,  in  addition  to  annoyance 
and  inconvenience,  by  being  compelled  to 
spend  time  as  parties  or  witnesses  in  awaiting 
the  trial  of  cases.  A  party  whose  presence 
was  necessar}'  in  the  early  stages  of  the  case, 
or  a  witness  in  attendance  under  subpoena, 
was  compelled  to  attend  day  after  day  and 
waste  hour  after  hour.  This  was  a  great  hard- 
ship, particularly  in  the  case  of  a  witness  who 
had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  controversy. 

But,  with  all  its  convenience,  the  telephone 
has,  I  think,  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the 
profession  in  one  respect — their  personal 
relations.  Before  the  days  of  the  telephone 
there  was  personal  intercourse  between  the 
members  of  the  profession  which  tended  to 
promote  good  feeling  and  good  fellowship. 
There  were  the  calls  upon  each  other  on  mat- 
ters of  business,  and  when  the  business  was 
finished  a  pleasant  chat  upon  outside  affairs 
would  oftentimes  follow  ;  there  was  the  cor- 
diality of  greetings ;  the  face-to-face  inter- 
course ;  the  more  familiar  acquaintance,  which 


promoted  a  feeling  of  brotherhood.  All  this 
has  practically  disappeared.  Personal  calls 
are  comparatively  infrequent ;  a  hurried  con- 
versation by  telephone  transacts  the  imme- 
diate business  in  hand,  and  the  personal 
quality  is  entirely  eliminated.  The  result  is 
that  in  some  instances  an  opponent  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  except  over  the  telephone. 
You  know  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  if  you 
were  to  meet  him  on  the  street  you  would  be 
unable  to  recognize  him ;  and  while  in  the 
earlier  days  a  comparatively  intimate  acquaint- 
ance might  have  been  formed  with  an  oppo- 
nent, it  may  now  happen  that  you  will  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  him  until  there 
is  an  actual  meeting  in  court  to  try  the  case. 

This  absence  of  personal  intercourse  is  also 
observable  in  the  case  of  clients,  with  whom 
a  meeting  in  one^s  office  was  not  only  agree- 
able, but  had  a  tendency  to  cement  the  rela- 
tionship of  lawyer  and  client  and  bind  more 
closely  the  ties  of  personal  friendship.  It 
now  frequently  happens  that  although  a  lawyer 
may  be  actively  employed  for  a  client  personal 
intercourse  may  rarely  occur,  and  there  has 
come  to  be  with  clients  as  well  as  with  one's 
professional  opponents  a  destruction  of  the 
personal  and  intimate  relation,  leaving  only 
that  which  is  purely  professional. 

Most  important  contributions  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  modern  lawyer  are  the  electric 
appliances  which  have  transformed  dimly 
lighted  offices,  and  systems  of  electric  desk  at- 
tachments, such  as  bells  and  telephones,  which 
permit  communication  with  the  working  force 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  enable  partners 
to  communicate  with  each  other  without  the 
necessity  of  leaving  their  respective  rooms. 

The  improved  office  furniture,  such  as 
roll-top  desks,  the  newly  devised  flat-top 
desks  with  their  spacious  drawers,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old-time  pigeonholes,  the 
advent  of  modem  cases  for  filing  papers,  the 
improved  systems  for  keeping  papers  and 
records,  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  incon- 
veniences that  arise  from  mislaying  documents 
or  filing  them  carelessly,  have  also  greatly 
contributed  to  the  comfort  and  ease  with 
which  business  is  transacted. 

The  printing-press  has  also  had  a  remark- 
able influence  on  the  work  of  the  modem 
office  and  of  the  courts.  There  are  few 
directions  in  which  improvements  in  a  known 
art  and  its  practical  application  to  every-day 
affairs  have  been  greater  than  in  the  art  of 
printing  as  applied  to  the  law.  Even  in  such 
a  dignified  tribunal  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  United  States,  and  during  the  halcyon 
days  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  and  of  Pinkney,  Webster,  Wirt,  and 
Ogden,  when  the  great  Constitutional  ques- 
tions were  argued,  the  method  adopted  was 
to  pass  the  written  record  around  from  Justice 
to  Justice ;  there  was  not  even  a  duplication 
of  copies.  The  advent  of  the  printed  record 
put  an  end  to  this  cumbersome  method,  one 
of  the  earliest  instances  of  its  appearance 
being  in  the  case  of  Dandridge  against  the 
United  States  (12  Wheaton)  in  1826,  concern- 
ing which  Daniel  Webster  wrote  as  a  matter 
of  news  to  Nicholas  Biddle  that  in  that  case 
they  were  to  have  a  printed  record.  While  it 
is  true  that  in  February,  1821,  a  rule  was 
adopted  providing  for  the  printing  of  the 
briefs  of  counsel,  it  was  not  until  Januar>% 
1831,  that  the  Court  adopted  the  rule  that 
**  in  all  cases  the  clerk  shall  have  fifteen  copies 
of  the  records  printed  for  the  Court,  provided 
the  Government  will  admit  the  item  in  the 
expenses  of  the  Court.*'  Evidently  the  art  of 
printing  was  ver>'  slow  in  making  its  way  into 
the  practical  working  of  the  courts. 

As  late  as  1834  there  was  no  rule  requir- 
ing the  use  of  printed  records  in  the  courts 
of  New  York  State,  but,  upon  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  courts  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Code  in  1846,  the  Supreme  Court  rules  pro- 
vided that  printed  copies  of  the  record  should 
be  furnished.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  examine  these  printed  records  during 
the  succeeding  twenty  years  will  notice  fre- 
quently the  crude  and  imperfect  execution  of 
the  printed  page  and  the  wretched  paper 
used,  the  work  being,  in  most  instances,  that  of 
the  village  printer  in  the  **  backwoods  "  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  The  expense  of  printing 
was  for  many  years  considerable,  about 
$1.25  a  page  for  twenty-five  copies,  and 
when  the  record  was  voluminous,  this  expense 
was  a  serious  burden  upon  the  litigants ;  but 
with  the  advent  of  other  improvements  in  the 
law  the  art  of  printing  kept  pace,  and  the 
sharp,  clear  type,  the  excellent  paper,  and  the 
broad-margined  page  of  later  years  furnish 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  law,  lightening  the 
burden  of  the  lawyer  and  the  judge,  while 
the  expense  of  furnishing  thirty  copies  has 
fallen  as  low  as  fifty  cents  a  page. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  printing  records  for 
the  use  of  the  courts  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  printing-press  has  become  an 
important  adjunct  of  the  modern  office  ;  in 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  considerable 
lumbers  of  copies  of  voluminous  documents 


are  required  it  is  constantly  employed.  Noth- 
ing can  present  a  sharper  contrast  between 
the  methods  of  the  old-time  lawyer  and  those 
of  the  modem  lawyer  than  in  the  abolition  of 
the  slow  and  laborious  work  of  longhand  written 
documents  by  the  adaptation  of  the  art  of 
printing  to  the  lawyer's  office  and  the  courts. 

There  must  also  be;  included  as  among  the 
greatest  office  facilities  in  disposing  of  cases 
that  require  careful  investigation  the  various 
compilations  in  the  form  of  digests,  encyclo- 
paedias, tables  of  cases,  indices  of  citations, 
books  of  practice,  and  forms  of  pleading  and 
other  legal  documents. 

One  ot  the  most  important  aids  in  this 
direction,  which  for  many  years  was  indis- 
pensable to  every  lawyer,  was  Abbott's  Digest, 
which  is  continued  to  the  present  day.  This 
was  the  first  complete  and  satisfactorj^  digest 
issued  since  the  time  of  Bacon's  Abridg- 
ment and  Cruises's  and  Clinton's  Digests.  In 
the  preface  of  Abbott's  Digest  allusion  is 
made  to  the  number  of  existing  reports  in 
New  York  State,  which  at  the  time  it  was  first 
issued,  1860,  had  reached  the  number  of  two 
hundred.  Up  to  that  time  many  lawyers  made 
their  own  digest,  using  an  ordinary  blank 
book,  in  which  they  noted  decisions  of  impor- 
tance contained  in  the  reports.  Undoubtedly 
Abbott's  Digest  supplied  a  long-felt  want ; 
but  how  much  more  are  such  works  needed 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  volumes  of  State 
reports  in  New  York  have  reached  the  num- 
ber of  sixteen  hundred,  and  the  reports  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  various  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
contained  in  the  *'  F'ederal  Reporter  "  number 
over  four  hundred.  When  investigation  is 
made  of  reported  decisions  of  other  States, 
it  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  examine 
them  carefully  without  the  most  complete 
assistance  of  this  description.  But  even 
Abbott's  Digest  has  lost  much  of  its  earlier 
importance  by  reason  of  the  issuance  of  the 
two  encyclopaedias  known  as  "  The  American 
and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law "  and 
*'  The  Cyclopedia  of  Law,"  which  treat  each 
subject  separately,  and  generally  with  consid- 
erable exhaustiveness,  and  collate  the  decis- 
ions of  the  various  States  applicable  thereto. 
The  reports  also  contain  an  index  to  every 
case  cited  in  the  opinions,  and  further  assist- 
ance is  given  in  this  direction  by  volumes 
containing  tables  of  cases  affirmed,  reversed, 
modified,  or  distinguished,  enabling  the  prac- 
titioner to  ascertain  on  the  instant  the  value  of 
any  particular  case  contained  in  the  reports. 
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A  further  indispensable  aid  is  a  series  of 
volumes  issued  quarterly  containing  a  refer- 
ence to  every  reported  case,  informing  the 
practitioner  at  a  glance  where  any  particular 
case  has  been  cited  as  an  authority  in  any 
other  case. 

These  are  genuine  tools  of  the  trade,  with- 
out which  the  modem  law  office  would  be 
incomplete  and  the  modem  lawyer  helpless. 
As  such  I  suppose  they  could  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  that  a  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
returning  from  Europe  regarded  certain  expen- 
sive vestments  which  he  had  purchased  for  use 
in  church  worship  when  he  claimed  for  them 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  duties  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  **  tools  of  his  trade." 

The  elevator  is  of  course  an  important 
modern  accessory  to  the  lawyer's  office,  and 
a  very  convenient  one  as  well,  but,  while  it 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  climbing  at  least 
two  and  sometimes  three  flights  of  stairs, 
as  was  formerly  necessary,  it  has  abolished 
that  enforced  physical  exercise  which  lawyers 
were  obliged  to  take,  and  which  was,  I  am 
sure,  conducive  to  health.  It  has  also  in- 
volved risks  and  dangers  which  were  for- 
merly unknown,  and  has  introduced  a  class 
of  individuals  within  the  last  thirty  years — the 
elevator  boys — on  whom  depends  the  safety 
as  well  as  much  of  the  comfort  of  a  lawyer 
and  his  clients.  When  my  offices  were  in 
the  same  building  with  those  of  the  late 
PVancis  N.  Bangs,  I  used  to  take  elevator 
trips  to  and  fro  frequently  in  his  company. 
Like  all  warm-hearted  and  unassuming  men 
of  eminence,  he  was  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious and  inclined  to  unbend  with  his  inferiors. 
There  were  two  elevators  in  the  building,  in 
charge  of  two  excellent  young  men,  who  pur- 
sued their  monotonous  employment,  one  of 
them  during  almost  my  entire  tenancy  of 
sixteen  years,  and  the  other  during  the  whole 
of  it.  Mr.  Bangs  dubbed  one  of  them  the 
♦*  Duke  of  Hoist-'Em-Up  "  and  the  other  the 
*' Count  of  Let-' Em-Down. '*  Sometimes  a 
hurried  lawyer  during  his  trips  on  the  elevator 
will  take  a  hasty  glance  at  a  law  document. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  a  bystander  re- 
marked, "  You  are  evidently  practicing  law 
in  the  elevator.  How  do  you  find  it  ?'* 
**  Oh,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  '*  it  has  its  ups 
and  downs." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  facili- 
ties in  the  routine  of  practice  in  the  modern 
la*v  office  is  that  afforded  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years  by  corporations  organized 
for   the   purpose    of  becoming   sureties   on 


undertakings  on  appeal,  attachment,  injunc- 
tion, replevin,  and  arrest,  as  well  as  on  bonds 
for  receivers,  trustees,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, guardians,  and  others  in  the  course 
of  legal  proceedings.  It  was  about  1884 
that  this  line  of  business  began  to  be  pursued 
by  corporations,  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  annual 
premium  on  each  undertaking  or  bond.  Until 
that  time  it  was  essential,  whenever  security 
of  this  description  was  required,  to  provide 
in  most  cases  two  sureties,  owners  of  real 
estate,  able  to  qualify  as  owners  of  property 
double  in  value  the  amount  of  the  bond 
required.  This  was  in  most  cases  a  very 
serious  and  difficult  matter,  involving  on  the 
part  of  the  client  an  application  to  friends  or 
business  associates  to  act  as  sureties.  Those 
willing  to  act  as  such,  if  free  to  do  so,  were 
often  precluded  by  express  provisions  in 
partnership  articles  from  entering  into  obliga- 
tions of  this  kind,  while  others  were  naturally 
reluctant  to  jeopardize  their  property  as  a 
mere  act  of  friendship  or  business  accommo- 
dation, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
sureties  were  required  to  submit  themselves 
in  many  cases  to  a  rigid  examination  as  to 
their  property  holdings  by  the  attorney  for 
the  adverse  party,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
court  as  to  their  sufficiency.  The  search  for 
sureties  was  often  a  long  one,  attended  with 
much  embarrassment  and  perplexity  to  the 
client  and  his  lawyer,  and  it  frequently  resulted 
in  the  greatest  hardship.  It  was  a  wonderful 
advance,  therefore,  in  legal  procedure  and  in 
furtherance  of  justice,  when  surety  corpora- 
tions were  organized  ;  but  even  after  their 
organization  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
process  to  induce  the  profession  and  the 
courts  to  recognize  and  adopt  this  new 
method  of  providing  bonds  with  sureties.  It 
was  necessary  to  procure  legislation  not  only 
permitting  this  form  of  security  but  dispens- 
ing with  the  examination  of  the  surety  com- 
pany as  to  its  property  qualifications  by  the 
attorney  for  the  adverse  party.  Without  pro- 
ceeding through  the  various  steps  involved  in 
consummating  this  object,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  all  obstacles  were  in  time  surmounted 
by  appropriate  legislation  providing  for  a 
single  examination  of  the  surety  company  as 
to  assets  by  the  State  authorities  as  a  condi- 
tion of  being  permitted  to  transact  this  busi- 
ness, and  a  system  of  annual  reports  to  the 
proper  State  department,  followed  by  action 
by  the  courts  approving  the  sufficiency  of 
each  company  to  act  as  surety.  There 
was  thus  introduced  a  simple  and  effective 
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way  of  furnishing  security  without  inconveni- 
*  ence,  embarrassment,  or  delay.  The  large 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  these  cor- 
porations, sanctioned  by  legislation  and  the 
courts  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the 
almost  absolute  disappearance  of  individual 
sureties,  is  a  complete  demonstration  of  the 
practical  utility  of  one  of  the  most  important 
innovations  of  modern  time  in  the  domain  of 
legal  procedure. 

The  forty  years  since  1870  have  been  an 
era  of  wonderful  development  in  practical 
and  every-day  appliances  of  the  modern  law 
office.  The  modern  office  building,  the  ele- 
vator, the  electric  light,  the  telephone,*  the 
typewriting  machine,  the  typewritten  docu- 
ments, the  systems  of  filing  papers,  the  ste- 


nographers and  typewriters,  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  surety  companies,  have  revolutionized 
law  practice.  The  introduction  of  these  im- 
prqvements,  most  of  them  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  resulted  in  dispensing  with 
a  large  office  force  of  clerks  and  copyists, 
and  economizing  labor  and  time  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  day's  work  of  a  large  modem 
office  would  have  required  several  days,  in 
former  years,  in  an  office  of  the  same  relative 
rank  and  importance.  This  not  only  demon- 
strates the  progressiveness  of  the  modem 
lawyer,  but  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  practice  of  a  pro- 
fession which  is  supposed  to  be  exceedingly 
conservative  and  to  cling  with  tenacity  to  the 
methods  of  the  past. 


The  third  article  in  this  series^  entitled  •*  Sources  of  Business^''  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue.     It  describes  the  methods  by  which  the  young  lawyer  may  build  up  his  practice 


WHAT    HAPPENED    ON   A    COLD    NIGHT 

BY    ONE    WHO   TOASTED    HIS    TOES 


ON  the  coldest  night  of  the  recentficold 
spell  in  New  York,  when  the  mercury 
in  the  Whitehall  Building  thermom- 
eter dropped  to  four  degrees  below  zero, 
trembled  at  its  own  audacity,  and  stayed  there, 
a  young  man  was  seated  in  the  writing-room 
of  one  of  the  clubs  on  Gramercy  Park.  His 
name  was  not  Smith,  which  is  what  he  shall 
be  called  in  this  brief  sketch. 

Smith  looked  up  from  his  letter  at  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  outer  hall.  The  door  opened 
and  slammed,  letting  in  a  gust  of  icy  wind. 
A  man's  voice  was  raised.  Smith  caught 
only  one  sentence  :  "  For  God's  sake,  let 
me  stay  here  a  minute  and  get  warm  !" 
There  was  a  shuffle  as  two  blue-uniformed 
attendants  grabbed  the  intruder,  who  offered 
but  litde  resistance,  and  hustled  him  out  into 
the  street. 

Smith  hurried  into  the  coat-room,  grabbed 
hat  and  ulster,  and  followed  the  intruder. 
He  was  seized  by  the  desire  not  so  much  to 
practice  a  bit  of  benevolence  as  to  see  what 
happened  to  a  homeless  vagrant  of  the 
streets  on  a  night  when  the  thermometer 
registered  four  degrees  below. 

He  saw  his  man  standing  irresolutely  across 
the  street.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
man  turned   eastward  and  fought  his  way 


against  the  wind  toward  Third  Avenue- 
Smith  followed  a  hundred  yards  in  the  rear. 

Half-way  down  the  block  to  Third  Avenue 
the  man  stepped  into  a  doorway.  Smith 
stepped  into  a  doorway  also.  He  found 
some  shelter  there  from  the  wind,  but  it  was 
so  cold  that  he  thanked  his  stars  he  had  on 
an  extra  heavy  ulster.  The  man  he  was 
following  wore  no  overcoat. 

Soon  Smith  saw  him  emerge  from  the'  in- 
effectual shelter  of  the  doorway  and  proceed 
on-  his  way.  There  is  a  saloon  near  the 
corner,  and  in  front  of  it  the  man  halted, 
looking  in  through  the  frost-filmed  window. 
Then,  with  an  assumption  of  bravado  which 
sat  pathetically  on  his  humped  shoulders,  he 
pushed  open  the  door. 

Smith  waited.  He  knew  he  would  not 
have  long  to  wait.  In  less  than  three  minutes 
by  the  clock  in  a  white-tiled  quick-lunch 
restaurant,  the  saloon  door  opened  again  and 
the  man  shambled  hastily  out.  glancing  back 
over  his  shoulder.  He  started  off  southward 
along  Third  Avenue.  A  pile  of  newspapers 
in  an  area  way  attracted  his  attention.  He 
gathered  up  some  of  the  newspapers  and 
began  hastily  stuffing  them  under  his  coat. 

At  this  point  Smith  forgot  his  desire  for 
sociologfical    observation.     Or    perhaps   the 
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man  within  him  overcame  the  amateur  econo- 
mist. He  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in 
explaining  that  he  wasn't  a  special  police 
officer ;  but  it  wasn't  long  before  he  found 
himself  seated  in  the  little  white- tiled  quick- 
lunch  restaurant,  and,  while  a  waiter  departed 
for  a  bowl  of  vegetable  soup,  he  watched 
intently  the  man  opposite  him. 

The  man  was  between  fifty-five  and  sixty- 
five  years  old.  He  had  a  scraggly  gray 
mustache  and  thin  gray  hair.  His  cheeks 
were  sunken,  and  his  skin,  crisp  and  wrinkled 
like  a  macaroon,  had  an  unnatural  purplish 
tinge  from  long  exposure  to  the  biting  cold. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  vegetable  soup 
(thin,  but  mercifully  hot !)  the  man  answered 
all  of  Smith's  questions  gratefully,  as  if  he 
were  not  answering  questions  at  all,  but 
rather  availing  himself  of  a  long- frustrated 
desire  to  talk  with  some  one. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  he  had  been  a 
teamster  making  $15  a  week.  He  was  un- 
married and  had  no  relatives,  and  no  close 
friends,  in  New  York.  He  lived  alone  in  a 
little  hotel  on  the  Bowery.  When  he  lost  his 
job  (he  was  only  one  of  thousands,  he  said, 
who  had  lost  their  jobs  this  winter),  he  had 
less  than  $30  in  a  Bower>'  savings  bank. 

But  this  would  surely  tide  him  over  until 
he  found  other  employment.  He  tried  every- 
where, but  without  success.  Times  were 
mighty  hard — "  you've  got  no  idea  how  hard 
times  are."  He  stayed  on  at  the  cheap 
Bowery  hotel,  economizing  carefully  on  his 
meals  and  other  things,  until  the  $30  dwin- 
dled to  nothing.  They  wouldn't  let  him  stay 
there  longer.     He  had  to  seek  the  streets. 

*'  It  ain't  so  bad  being  out  of  a  job,"  said 
he  to  Smith,  *'  in  any  time  except  the  dead 
of  winter.  I've  been  out  of  a  job  before — 
not  often,  though — for  as  long  as  a  couple 
of  weeks  at  a  time.  In  the  summer  it  ain't 
so  bad,  because  you  can  always  find  some 
place  to  sleep,  and  you  can  go  longer  without 
eating.  And  there  are  lots  of  little  things  a 
man  can  do  in  the  summer  to  pick  up  a 
nickel  or  dime  here  and  there. 

*'  But  in  the  winter  1  I  guess  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  in  New  York  this  very 
minute  in  the  same  fix  I'm  in.  No  work,  no 
money,  nothing  to  eat,  no  place  to  go.  The 
Bowery  Mission  and  Salvation  Army  and 
places  like  that  take  care  of  some  of  them, 
but  mighty  few.  You  just  tramp  the  streets, 
tramp  the  streets.  You  want  to  lie  down  in 
some  dark  place  and  go  to  sleep,  but  you're 
afraid  you'll  never  wake  up.     But  1  can't 


understand,  even  to-night,  why  men  commit 
suicide.  I'm  sixty-three  years  old,  a  failure, 
with  no  friends,  and  nothing  to  live  for,  except 
just  to  live.     I  couldn't  commit  suicide. 

"To-night  it  was  awful.  Well,  you  know 
how  cold  it  is.  I've  been  on  the  streets  now 
for — let's  see — eighteen  hours  solid.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  go  into  some  saloon  for  a  minute 
or  two,  but  as  soon  as  the  barkeep  sees  you 
ain't  going  to  buy — out  you  go  !  You  can't 
blame  the  barkeeps.  If  they  let  us  bums 
stay,  there  wouldn't  be  room  in  most  of  the 
saloons  in  New  York  for  a  man  that  wanted 
to  buy  a  glass  of  beer. 

*'  Lots  of  fellows  try  to  get  run  in  jail,  be- 
cause it's  fairly  warm  there,  anyway.  But  it's 
harder  to  get  in  jail  even  than  you'd  think. 
The  cops  are  wise.  I've  never  been  in  jail 
yet,  and  I  don't  want  never  to  be." 

'*  To-night  I  thought  I  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  saw  the  lights  in  a  house  over 
there  " — a  thumb  indicated  Gramercy  Park-^ 
**  and  I  couldn't  help  just  bustin'  my  way  in. 
It  was  a  little  hotel,  or  club,  or  something.  I 
was  pretty  near  out  of  my  head.  I  got  in  all 
right,  but  a  couple  of  men  rushed  me  out." 

After  hot  vegetable  soup  came  corned- 
beef  hash,  poached  eggs,  fried  potatoes,  and 
hot  coffee.  And  then  Smith  and  his  new 
friend  boarded  a  surface  car  for  the  Bowery. 

There  is  a  squalid  little  hotel  in  the  roar 
and  shadows  of  the  Third  Avenue  '*  E','* 
where,  in  the  palmy  days  when  truck-driving 
was  good.  Smith's  friend  made  his  home. 
The  lobby  is  on  the  second  floor — a  dingy, 
greasy,  tobacco- ridden  room. 

Smith  told  his  friend  that  he  was  going  to 
'*  put  him  up  for  the  night."  He  paid  the 
clerk  for  a  week's  board  and  lodging  (for  which 
he  secured  a  receipt),  but  he  told  the  clerk  not 
to  inform  the  old  man  he  was  to  be  a  week-long 
guest  until  breakfast  the  following  morning. 

His  friend  cried  when  Smith  shook  his 
hand  and  said  good-night.  All  he  could  find 
words  for  was :  *'  God  bless  you,  sir,  for 
what  you've  done  to-night  I" 

Smith  went  back  to  the  club  on  Gramercy 
Park,  where,  around  a  big  wood  fire  in  a  big 
comfortable  room,  a  group  of  men  were 
toasting  their  toes. 

The  conversation  veered  to  the  weather,  and 
Smith,  after  a  while,  quietly  related  his  adven- 
ture with  the  old  man  who  had  lost  his  job. 

One  of  the  toe-toasters  was  a  newspaper 
reporter.  And  that  is  how  this  true,  com- 
monplace little  incident  of  a  bitter  cold  night 
came  to  be  retold. 
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REVIVALS   AND    BUSINESS 

A  RELIGIOUS   revival   is    a    subject 
that  hardly  seems  germane  to  com- 
merce and  finance,  but  it  has,  never- 
theless, an  economic  relationship. 

Many  years  ago  an  old  merchant,  long 
since  dead,  who  in  the  course  of  an  earnest 
Christian  life  had  passed  through  the  panics 
of  1837,  1857,  and  1873,  said  to  me  that 
what  was  then  called  a  religious  revival  gen- 
erally followed  a  period  of  commercial  depres- 
sion and  was  pre-essential  to  a  sound  recovery 
in  business.  He  believed  that  panics  and 
distress  were  chiefly  caused  by  extravagance 
and  waste  that  were  essentially  immoral,  and 
that  a  reawakening  of  the  moral  nature  was 
necessary  to  re-establish  the  self-restraint 
which  makes  for  economy,  thrift,  and  correct 
living.  On  this  theory  he  correlated  the 
panic  of  1837  with  the  great  period  of  relig- 
ious activity  known  as  the  Oxford  or  Tracta- 
rian  movement;  the  panic  of  1857  with  the 
era  during  which  the  preaching  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  others  inspired  men  to 
fight  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  the 
financial  distress  of  1873  with  the  contempo- 
rary Moody  and  San  key  revival,  the  force  of 
which  was  not  spent  until  eight  or  ten  years 
later. 

Within  the  last  few  months  similar  mani- 
festations of  religious  activity  have  become 
noticeable.  Those  who  read  the  newspapers 
closely  will  recall  that  in  a  number  of  cities 
practically  the  entire  population  has  been 
induced  to  attend  church  on  Sunday. 

These  reports  have  been  followed  by  the 
story  of  Billy  Sunday's  revival  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  is  just  commencing  to  gain  National 
attention.  For  eight  weeks  this  picturesque 
evangelist,  formerly  a  baseball  player,  has 
been  holding  three  services  a  day  in  the  un- 
emotional Iron  City,  and  is  reported  to  have 
stirred  it  from  top  to  bottom.  A  special 
tabernacle  holding  15,000  persons,  built  for 
him,  was  overcrowded  at  every  meeting,  and 
over  30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  "  pro- 
fessed conversion." 

One   evening    ten   policemen,   detailed   to 
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keep  order  in  the  tabernacle,  went  forward 
in  a  body,  declaring  themselves  converted. 
Mr.  Sunday  always  fights  the  saloons  fiercely, 
and  many  of  them  have  closed,  while  most  of 
them  are  deserted.  Arrests  for  crime  and 
violence  show  a  corresponding  decrease.  A 
reporter  of  the  New  York  "  Sun,''  writing  from 
Pittsburgh,  says  that  "  a  stranger  in  the  city 
notices  that  everybody  seems  bent  upon  doing 
a  little  kindness  to  the  persons  he  meets,'* 
and  that  a  curious  effect  of  the  meetings  has 
been  that,  instead  of  promoting  antagonism 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
it  has  brought  them  together.  The  move- 
ment was  promoted  by  the  Presbyterians,  but 
a  wealthy  Catholic  gave  the  committee  a  check 
signed  in  blank,  with  authority  to  fill  it  out 
for  any  amount  needed. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  Mr.  Sunday  should 
transfer  his  activities  to  New  York.  If  he 
does  this,  and  succeeds  in  stirring  this  city  as 
he  did  Pittsburgh,  the  result  will  probably  be 
a  Nation-wide  recrudescence  of  the  spirit  of 
religious  fervor  which  adversity  generally  re- 
awakens. I  leave  to  others  a  discussion  of 
the  question  naturally  suggested  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  materialistic  philosophy 
and  the  Christian  religion  in  time  of  trouble. 
The  point  I  desire  to  make  is  that  if  the  old 
merchant's  theory  as  to  the  sequence  of  busi- 
ness depressions,  religious  revivals,  and  sound 
recovery  is  correct,  then  this  Billy  Sunday 
movement  and  other  similar  manifestations 
are  salutary  and  should  be  encouraged.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  dearth  of  capital 
which  has  resulted  in  the  present  commercial 
depression  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  wanton  extravagance  of  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  false  stand- 
ards that  have  been  set  up  and  the  power 
that  wealth  exerts  are  not  so  much  due  to 
the  Money  Trust  as  to  our  trust  in  money. 
The  frivolity  that  has  led  old  men  and  matrons 
to  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  cabarets 
and  dance-halls  established  in  nearly  every 
city  of  the  Union  does  not  comport  with  the 
seriousness  and  concentration  necessary  to 
substantial   success.     All    these    things  evi- 
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dence  a  disregard  of  our  responsibility  for  the 
future,  and  if  Billy  Sunday,  or  any  one  else, 
can,  by  exhortation  or  example,  bring  the 
American  people  back  to  simplicity  in  living, 
love  of  home,  and  the  self-respect  that  comes 
only  through  self-restraint,  the  economic  value 
of  the  work  will  be  second  only  to  its  moral 
value. 

HEALTH    AND    WEALTH 

The  relation  between  health  and  wealth  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  equations  that 
must  be  worked  out  in  the  study  of  econom- 
ics, but  only  recently  have  we  commenced 
to  appreciate  how  profoundly  the  individual 
and  society  are  affected  by  it.  The  late 
Price  Collier,  in  his  interesting  book  **  The 
West  in  the  East,"  says : 

It  is  stated  that  the  average  length  of  human 
life  in  European  countries,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  between  18  and  20  years.  To-day  it 
is  between  40  and  50  years.  The  death  rate  has 
fallen  as  man's  life  has  lengthened.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  mortality  rate  of  London  was 
50  per  1,000  of  population ;  to-day  it  is  15  per  1,000 
of  population.  In  the  year  1 700  tne  mortality  rate 
of  Boston  was  34  per  1,000;  to-day  it  is  19.  Wjthin 
a  century,  London,  Berlin,  and  Munich  have  cut 
their  death  rates  nearly  in  half.  In  Sweden,  the 
home  of  school  gymnastics  and  government- 
controlled  hygiene,  the  average  length  of  life 
is  50  years  for  men  and  53  years  for  women,  the 
highest  in  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  the 
average  lifetime  is  44  for  men  and  46  for  women. 
In  India  the  average  lifetime  for  men  is  23,  and 
for  women  24.  It  is  almost  impo.ssible  to  cal- 
culate the  enormous  increase  of  population  that 
these  figures  suggest ;  and  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  men  and  women  in  the  world  of  ma- 
ture years,  whose  demands  upon  life  for  food, 
for  occupation,  for  education,  for  amusement, 
and  for  governing  are  the  demands  of  grown-up 
people.  This  single  problem  of  the  increase  of 
the  grown-up  population  of  the  world  in  the  last 
200  years  is  never  mentioned  ;  and  yet  it  is  out- 
standing, ever  growing,  all-else-includine,  and  as 
much  more  over-shadowing  all  other  proolems  of 
civilization  as  the  sky  compared  to  tents. 

Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  for  many  years 
Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  New  York  City,  and  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  at  Cornell 
University  said : 

In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  in  New  York 
Citv  in  1866  the  death  rate  was  36  per  1,000. 
This  means  that  out  of  every  1,000  persons  liv- 
ing at  the  commencement  ot  the  year,  36  were 
dead  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  1913  the 
mortality  hrd  been  reduced  to  14  in  the  1,000. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
as  far  as  known,  the  average  death  rate  in 
civilized  countries  is  estimated  to  have  been 
from  50  to  75  per  1,000. 


From  10  to  15  cases  of  somewhat  serious  ill- 
ness resulting  in  at  least  temporary  recovery 
are  supposed  to  occur  in  a  community  for  each 
death.  Taking  the  lower  estimate  as  the  basis 
of  calculation,  we  see  that  not  only  were  there 
22  less  deaths  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1913 
than  1866,  but  that  there  were -220  less  cases  of 
serious  illness  in  each  1,000  of  the  population 
than  there  were  forty-seven  years  ago. 

If  these  figures  be  applied  to  the  population 
of  New  York  City  to-day,  the  result  is  really 
startling. 

The  actual  deaths  in  1912  were  73,008,  but  if 
the  death  rate  of  1866  had  obtained  the  deaths 
would  have  numbered  188,000  and  1,150,000 
more  cases  of  serious  illness  would  have  oc- 
curred in  the  city  than  did  occur. 

It  is  impossible  to  translate  into  figures  the 
economic  saving  that  this  change  has  made. 
The  value  of  the  lives  saved,  the  decrease  in 
wages  lost  because  of  illness,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  impaired  efficiency  and  the  mental  and 
physical  anguish  caused,  would  amount  to  an 
immense  sum. 

It  is  only  when  we  consider  such  state- 
ments as  these  in  conjunction  with  the  simple 
proposition  that  wealth  is  always  and  only 
the  result  of  human  labor  that  we  commence 
to  grasp  their  economic  significance. 

Men  must  work  to  accumulate  wealth. 
They  cannot  work  while  they  are  sick  or  after 
they  are  dead,  and  if  the  progress  of  scientific 
hygiene  has  added  only  five  years  to  the 
working  life  of  each  individual  born,  the 
wealth-producing  capacity  of  the  community 
is  increased  by  a  sum  so  imnlense  as  to  be 
unthinkable. 

It  is  this  thought  which  affords  a*  substan- 
tial basis  for  optimism  in  the  face  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  the  enormous 
public  debt  with  which  the  present  generation 
is  burdening  itself  and  posterity.  Economi- 
cally, the  situation  would  be  cheerless  were 
it  not  for  the  hope  which  the  science  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  gives  us  that  through  a 
greater  longevity  of  vigor  men  will  be  able 
so  to  increase  their  earnings  that  they  can 
meet  the  ever-growing  demands  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is,  however,  important  that  we 
should  not  allow  the  reassurance  which  this 
thought  engenders  to  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  in  the  larger  cities  that  such 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  what 
may  be  called  hygienic  efficiency.  In  the 
rural  districts  the  problem  has  been  much 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  such  statis- 
tics as  are  available  show  but  little  reduc- 
tion in  the  country  death  rate  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  When  thi-s  relatively 
high  mortality  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  decreasing  proportion   of  our  popu- 
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lation  that  remains  in  the  rural  districts,  there 
is  less  reason  for  complacency. 

In  1890  the  rural  population  of  the 
United  States  was  40.227,491  and  the  urban 
22.720,223.  In  1910  the  figures  were 
49,348,883  and  42,623,383  respectively.  In 
twenty  years  the  urban  population  had  in- 
creased 20,000,000,  or  91  per  cent,  and  that 
of  the  rural  districts  only  9,000,000,  or  23 
per  cent. 

In  the  same  interval  the  hygienic  effi- 
ciency and  requirements  as  to  consuming  food 
of  the  city  population  have  been  marvelously 
increased,  while  those  of  the  country  people 
have  remained  almost  stationary. 

The  result  has  been  not  only  to  accelerate 
the  cityward  tendency  of  the  population,  but 
to  leave  those  who  live  in  the  cities  depend- 
ent upon  the  smaller  and  less  efficient  portion 
of  the  community  for  food.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  in  the  aggregate  the  economic 
energy  of  our  urban  population  to-day  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  rural  population,  whereas 
in  1890  it  was  as  one  to  two. 

The  consequence  is  a  situation  entirely  out 
of  balance  in  so  far  as  agricultural  production 
is  concerned,  and  the  greatest  need  of  the 
day  is  a  scientific  application  of  measures 
which  will  make  life  in  the  country  more 
healthful  and  attractive.  Congressional  ap- 
propriations for  the  year  1914  include 
$19,000,000  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, $400,000  of  which  is  to  be  spent  in  the 
eradication  of  the  cattle  tick,  and  $200,000 
upon  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Forecasts 
or  Crop- Guessing,  but  not  a  dollar  is  pro- 
vided for  the  conservation  of  human  health 
and  life.  The  omission  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity that  might  almost  bring  a  new  political 
parly  into  existence  if  it  were  embraced  with 
an  unselfish  enthusiasm  for  the  public  good. 

A    FAILURE    IN    SELLING    BONDS    DIRECTLY 

Selling  bonds  directly  to  the  public  seems 
to  be  a  failure  except  in  times  of  panic,  when 
both  cupidity  and  patriotism  can  be  a|> 
pealed  to. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. F.  W.  Mansfield,  during  his  campaign 
for  election,  pledged  himself  to  sell  the  bonds 
of  the  State  directly  to  the  public  without  the 
intervention  of  bankers.  Accordingly,  he 
offered  an  issue  of  $6,325,000  on  the  13th 
of  February.  In  ten  days  he  had  disposed 
of  less  than  half  the  issue,  and  the  sale  seems 
kely  to  be  a  failure.  He  offered  to  supply 
baby  bonds  "  for  $100,  $200,  and  $300,  but 


sold  only  $90,000  of  them.  The  bonds  were 
offered  on  attractive  terms  as  compared  with 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  savings  banks 
and  other  equally  secure  and  non- taxable 
investments,  but  no  effort  to  sell  was  made 
other  than  an  advertisement  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy.  The  incident  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  necessity  for  salesmanship  in 
disposing  of  even  the  best  goods.  It  is  a 
practical  answer  from  his  own  community 
to  Mr.  Brandeis's  recent  attack  upon  the 
bankers  who  make  a  legitimate  profit  out  of 
dealing  in  securities. 

A    BOOK    ON    TAXATION* 

Mr.  Mathews's  book  is  described  as  **  a 
study  of  the  effects  caused  by  the  taxation  of 
the  staples  of  life  and  industry  in  the  distor- 
tion of  the  entire  process  of  wealth,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution."  Apparently  it  has 
been  written  td  sustain  the  theory  that,  as 
**  rent  [/.^.,  ground  rent],  profit,  and  wages  " 
are  the  only  forms  of  economic  revenue,  they 
are  the  only  legitimate  subjects  of  taxation. 
The  subject  is  an  immense  one.  A  presen- 
tation of  it  that  will  convince  without  weary- 
ing the  reader  is  difficult. 

Mr.  Mathews  has  attempted  to  enliven  his 
work  by  numerous  excursions  into  the  relig- 
ions and  philosophies  of  iJlo-tsze,  Confucius, 
Brahma,  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Egypt,  India, 
Mohammed,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cle- 
anthes,  Anaximander,  Pythagoras,  Xenoph- 
anes,  Parmenides,  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Democritus,  Anax- 
agoras,  Protagoras,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  Pyrrho, 
Christ,  Adam  Smith,  Darwin,  Spencer,  and 
Huxley.  These  incidental  studies  are  most 
entertaining,  but  they  so  distract  attention 
from  and  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  main 
argument  that  one  puts  the  book  down  with- 
out any  intenufied  conviction  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation.  Mr.  Mathews  is  evidently 
a  scholar  but  not  a  logician.  In  the  chapter 
upon  railways  he  suggests  the  creation  of  a 
holding  company  to  control  the  railways  in 
the  interest  of  the  public.  Dividends  on 
these  shares  are  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  could  exchange  them  to  pur- 
chase the  stocks  of  the  chief  railways  and 
operate  them  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  the  guaranteed  dividend. 

With  a  diffidence  that  is  somewhat  amusing, 
the  author  says,  *'  This  plan  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  not  being  a  demonstrated  failure,'* 

*  Taxation  and  the  Distribution  of. Wealth.    By  Fred- 
eric Mathews.   Doubleday,  Fage&  Co.,  New  York.    $2.S0. 
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which  is  also  true  of  many  other  things  he 
advocates.  Most  of  them  are,  however, 
revolutionary  of  many  usages  that  are  as  old 
as  society,  and  their  adoption  will  only  be 
secured  by  more  positive  enthusiasm  than  Mr. 
Mathews  permits  himself  to  express. 

A    BOOK    ON    THE    NEW    BANK    ACT* 

After  a  somewhat  hurried  reading  of  Mr. 
Conway's  book,  it  may  be  said  that  it  sup- 
plies what  many  men  want.  This  is  high 
praise.  There  are  some  27,000  banks  and 
private  bankers  in  the  United  States.  All  of 
them  are  more  or  less  directly  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bill.  Very 
few  of  the  men  who  are  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  these  banks  have  been  able  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  details  of  the 
new  law  so  that  they  can  answer  for  them- 
selves the  innumerable  questions  which  will 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  readjust- 
ments that  it  will  compel.  Messrs.  Conway 
and  Patterson  have  attempted  to  anticipate 
most  of  these  questions  and  to  answer  them. 
No  one  can  say  whether  their  answers  will 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  will  be  the  ultimate  authority  upon 
doubtful  points ;  but  the  book  gives  every 
evidence  of  careful  and  intelligent  study  and 
evokes  admiration  because  of  the  short  time 
in  which  it  has  been  produced.  It  is,  more- 
over, readable,  and  makes  a  somewhat  dry 
subject  interesting.  As  examples  of  its  qual- 
ity in  this  respect  the  following  question  and 
answer  may  be  quoted  : 

" WILL    CHEAP    MONEY   FOR  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
USES    BE    AVAILABLE  V* 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question 
authoritatively.  It  would  appear  that  the  day 
of  exceedingly  cheap  money  for  stock  exchange 
uses  is  past.  Without  a  law  which  renders  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  idle,  thereby  en- 
abling the  New  York  banks  to  attract  it  to  New 
York  with  a  two  per  cent  interest  rate,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  New  York  institutions  to 
offer  call  monev  at  an  average  rate  of  about 
two  and  one-half  per  cent,  as  has  been  the  case 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  stock  speculator  and  the  investment 
banker  who  are  carr>'ing  securities  until  such 
time  as  they  can  dispose  of  them  will  have  to 
pay  rates  of  interest  approximating  those  which 
have  prevailed  abroad  and  which  are  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  the  ra^es  paid  by  com- 
mercial borrowers.     Call  loans  will  probably  be 

»  Operation  of  the  New  Bank  Act.  By  Thomas  Con- 
way, Jr..  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance,  and 
Ernest  M.  Patterson,  Ph.D..  Instrnctor  in  Finance,  both 
of  the  WhartiMi  .^cliool  t>f  Finance  and  Commerce,  at  the 
University  ot  Pennsylvania.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.    $2. 


offered  at  attractive  rates  in  limited  amounts, 
but  the  great  majority  of  money  will  probably 
be  secured  at  interest  rates  of  four  per  cent  or 
over.  Certain  New  York  bankers  expressed  the 
opinion  before  the  Congressional  Committees 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deprive  New 
York  of  funds  for  stock  exchange  uses  so  long 
as  the  borrowers  were  willing  to  pay  a  good 
rate  of  interest.  A  comparatively  small  num-* 
ber  of  New  York  City  banks  now  have  funds 
of  15,000  other  banks.  These  gentlemen  pre- 
dicted that  these  institutions  could  induce  the 
out-of-town  banks  to  rediscount  commercial 
paper  at,  say,  three  or  four  per  cent,  which  might 
then  be  the  rate,  forwarding  the  proceeds  to 
New  York  to  be  loaned  out  upon  stock  ex- 
change collateral  at,  say,  nve  or  six  per  cent. 
The  profits  to  be  derived  from  this  transaction 
are,  m  their  opinion,  so  obvious  as  to  tempt 
many  bankers.  Such  a  practice,  if  it  should 
develop  to  any  large  degree,  would  be  unfortu- 
nate, for  by  indirection  it  would  work  an  evasion 
of  the  plain  intent  of  the  Act. 

I  quote  also  an  interesting  paragraph  on 
Another  important  point  described  as, 
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The  final  result  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
will  be  to  take  between  $420,000,000  and  $672,- 
000,000  of  loanable  funds  out  of  their  present 
channels  and  sequester  them  in  the  vaults  of  the 
eight  to  twelve  Federal  reserve  banks.  So  far 
as  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  concerned,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  pointed  out,  this  money  can 
get  back  into  t*  j  channels  of  trade  only  through 
rediscounting  by  member  banks  or  by  the  pur- 
chase of  domestic  or  foreign  drafts  on  the  open 
market.  Every  merchant  realizes  that  the  draft 
is  an  unpopular  method  of  financing  business  in 
this  country.  To  be  drawn  upon  is,  in  many 
sections,  a  sign  of  weaknes.s,  and  betokens  the 
failure  of  the  debtor  to  pay  his  debt  wTien  it 
becomes  due.  The  great  majority  of  this  capi- 
tal can  be  placed  at  the  service  of  our  banks 
only  through  rediscounts. 

We  have  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
banking  fraternity  has  a  decided  opinion  against 
rediscounting.  They  hold  it  to  be  bad  banking. 
Will  it  be  possible  completely  to  change  their 
opinions  and  to  make  rediscounting  popular  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months?  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  answer  to  this  question  determines 
to  a  large  degree  the  success  of  the  new  Act. 
Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  power 
of  the  banks  of  this  country  to  make  the  Act  a 
failure,  and  to  do  so  unconsciously  and  without 
premeditation.  We  have  seen  that  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  rediscounts  will  be  necessary,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  the  big 
central  reserve  city  banks  will  prove  efficacious 
and  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  rediscounting 
will  occur  in  order  to  liberate  the  funds  which 
are  tied  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Federal  reserve 
banks. 

Bankers  should  buy  and  read  this  book 
and  thereafter  keep  it  on  their  office  desks. 
They  will  find  it  both  stimulating  and 
helpful. 


BY  THE  WAY 


Of  431  American  Rhodes  scholars  who  have 
left  Oxford  University  to  take  up  their  life- 
work,  only  eleven  have  remained  in  England, 
according  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Trust.  The  fear  that  Great  Britain 
would  absorb  the  American  students  is  thus  seen 
to  be  unfounded. 

President  Wilson,  answering  an  editor  who 
feared  that  the  President's  private  secretary 
does  not  allow  his  chief  to  see  anti-Catholic  let- 
ters, writes:  "I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that 
the  impression  that  any  part  of  my  correspond- 
ence is  withheld  from  me  in  any  circumstances 
by  my  secretary  on  account  of  religious  predi- 
lections on  his  part  is  absurdly  and  utterly 
false.'' 

Rudyard  Kipling,  in  an  address  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  on  "  Travel "  recent- 
ly, said  he  was  looking  forward  confidently  to  sky 
travel.  "  The  time  is  not  far  off,"  he  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "  when  a  traveler  will  know  and  care 
just  as  little  whether  he  is  over  land  or  sea  as 
to-day  he  knows  or  cares  whether  a  steamship 
is  over  forty  fathoms  or  over  Tuscarora  deep." 

"  A  Woman  Homesteader,"  who  writes  enter- 
tainingly in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  of  her  ex- 
periences in  the  West,  says  that  she  got  up 
early  one  morning  in  camp  because  the  cook 
had  announced  "  cockle-berries  "  and  antelope 
steak  for  breakfast.  She  finished  her  steak 
and  an  egg  and  told  the  cook  she  was  ready 
for  those  delicious  cockle-berries.  The  cook 
was  indignant,  and  said  that  she  had  had  her 
share.  "  *  Why,  Herman,  I  haven't  had  a  single 
berry,'*  1  said.  Then  such  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Watson  gently  explained  to  me  that  eggs 
and  cockle-berries  were  one  and  the  same." 

The  sale  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  hereafter 
to  be  restricted  in  New  York  City.  It  is  to  be 
obtained  only  on  a  physician's  prescription,  and 
must  be  put  up  only  in  tablets  of  a  distinctive 
form  and  color,  each  tablet  to  be  labeled  "  Poi- 
son." 

A  paragraph  in  the  "  Montreal  Herald  "  illus- 
trating Canadian  boy  nature  will  waken  respon- 
sive echoes  on  this  side  of  the  border;  *'*  Ma! 
ma !'  Willie  sobbed.  *  Do  my  ears  belong  to  my 
neck  or  my  face.*^'  'Why,  what  is  the  matter?' 
was  the  temporizing  reply.  *  Well,  you  told 
Mary  to  wash  my  face,  and  she's  washing  my 
ears  too !' " 

A  friend  comments  on  the  picture  called 
"  Working  on  the  Income  Tax  Puzzle  "  in  The 
Outlook  of  February  14:  "I  would  amend  the 
explanatory  note  to  make  it  read :  *  Courteous 
young  women  ...  try  to  make  the  application 
of  the  law  clear  to  all  inquirers,  even  to 
men  discourteous  enough  to  keep  their  hats  on, 
as  shown  in  the  picture."     The  amendment  is 
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accepted,  and  no  doubt  the  men  referred  to 
would  vote  for  it  themselves  if  thus  reminded 
of  their  breach  of  etiquette.  Americans  are 
never  intentionally  discourteous ;  but  we  are  a 
busy  people,  and  in  the  rush  of  business  some- 
times forget  the  amenities. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that  it 
conducted  its  enormous  passenger  business  of 
the  year  1913  without  a  train  accident  causing 
the  loss  of  life  of  a  single  passenger.  This  is  a 
prouder  record  than  even  its  service  or  the 
speed  of  its  trains. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  snow  blockade  of  New 
York  streets  a  friend  makes  this  suggestion: 
The  sides  of  the  streets  are  now  piled  high  with 
snow  shoveled  from  the  sidewalks ;  this  restricts 
traffic  to  the  center  of  the  street  till  it  is  labori- 
ously carted  away.  Instead  of  permitting  this, 
allow  the  snow  on  the  sidewalks  to  be  shoveled 
only  to  the  curt>;  vehicles  can  then  use  the 
whole  street,  snow-carts  can  come  to  the 
curb  and  remove  the  snow  on  the '  sidewalks, 
and  the  only  inconvenience  will  be  the  tempo- 
rary narrowing  of  the  walk  for  foot  passengers. 

Queen  Liliuokalani,  ex-ruler  of  Hawaii,  re- 
cently re-entered  her  old-time  palace,  now  the 
capital  of  the  Territory,  for  the  first  time  since 
her  dethronement.  The  Queen  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  rejoiced 
in  the  present  prosperity  of  her  former  kingdom. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  according  to  Mr. 
S.  S.  McClure,  had  no  hallucinations  about  his 
own  infallibility  as  a  stylist,  and  did  not  object 
to  editorial  revision  of  his  "  copy."  "  All  of  the 
really  first-rate  writers  I  have  known,"  says 
Mr.  McClure,  "  have  been  similarly  open- 
minded.  .  .  .  To  a  man  of  large  creative  powers, 
the  idea  is  the  thing ;  the  decoration  of  phrase 
is  a  very  secondary  matter." 

Mr.  Stevenson's  widow,  whom  Mr.  McQure 
speaks  of  as  a  true  helpmate  to  her  husband, 
recently  died  in  California.  She  had  lived  in 
retirement  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Stevenson 
in  1894. 

The  amenities  of  a  temperance  campaign  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  are  exhibited  in  two 
advertisements  in  the  Newark  **  News."  The 
first  was  in  the  interest  of  the  breweries: 


Alexander  the  Great  drank  beer  and  con- 
quered the  world  before  he  was  32.  Perhaps 
he  could  have  done  it  sooner  if  he  had  not 
drunk  beer,  but  you'd  better  take  no  chances. 


A  day  or  two  later  the  temperance  party  re- 
printed the  above  advertisement  with  this  effec- 
tive adjunct  underneath: 


Alexander  the  Great  died  in  a  drunken 
debauch  at  the  age  of  33.  You'd  better  take 
no  chances. 

Anti-Saloon  Leagae  of  New  Jersey. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE 
CANAL  TOLLS 

President  Wilson  in  a  **  Message  "  deliv- 
ered in  person  to  Congress  last  week  urged 
the  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  exemp- 
tion on  American  coastwise  trade.  As  this 
was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  shortest  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  such  communi- 
cations, we  print  it  here  in  full.  An  editorial 
on  the  Canal  tolls  question  will  be  found  in 
this  issue  of  The  Outlook.  President  Wilson 
said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress :  I  have  come  to 
you  upon  an  errand  which  can  be  very  briefly 
performed,  but  I  beg  that  you  will  not  measure 
its  importance  by  the  number  of  sentences  in 
which  Instate  it.  No  communication  I  have 
addressed  to  the  Congress  carried  with  it  graver 
or  more  far-reaching  implications  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  country,  and  I  come  now  to  speak 
upon  a  matter  with  regard  to  which  I  am 
charged  in  a  peculiar  degree,  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  with  personal  responsibility. 

I  have  come  to  ask  for  the  repeal  of  that  pro- 
vi.sion  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  which  exempts  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  from  pay- 
ment of  tolls,  and  to  urge  upon  you  the  justice, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  large  policy  of  such  a  repeal 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  of  which  I  am 
capable. 

In  my  own  judgment,  very  fully  considered 
and  maturely  formed,  that  exemption  con.sti- 
tutes  a  mistaken  economic  policy  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  is,  moreover,  in  plain  contra- 
vention of  the  Treaty  with  Great  Htitain  con- 
cerning the  Canal  concluded  on  November  18, 
1901.  But  I  have  not  come  to  you  to  urge  my 
personal  views.  I  have  come  to  state  to  you  a 
fact  and  a  situation.  Whatever  may  be  our 
own  differences  of  opinion  concerning  this 
much-debated  measure,  its  meaning  is  not  de- 
bated outside  the  United  States. 

Everywhere  else  the  language  of  the  Treaty 
is  given  but  one  interpretation,  and  that  inter- 
pretation precludes  the  exemption  I  am  asking 
you  to  repeal.  We  con.sented  to  the  Treaty; 
its  language  we  accepted,  if  we  did  not  originate 


it;  anii  we  are  too  big,  too  powerful,  too  self- 
respecting  a  Nation  to  interpret  with  too 
strained  or  refined  a  reading  the  words  of  our 
own  promises  just  because  we  have  power 
enough  to  give  us  leave  to  read  them  as  we 
please. 

The  large  thing  to  do  is  the  only  thing  we 
can  afford  to  do — a  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
a  position  everywhere  questioned  and  mis- 
understood. We  ought  to  reverse  our  action 
without  raising  the  question  whether  we  were 
right  or  wrong,  and  so  once  more  deserve  our 
reputation  for  generosity  and  the  redemption  of 
every  obligation  without  quibble  or  hesitation. 

I  ask  this  of  you  in  support  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Administration.  I  shall  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  other  matters  of  even  greater 
delicacy  and  nearer  consequence  if  you  do  not 
grant  it  to  me  in  ungrudging  measure. 

THE  RESIGNATION    OF 
JOHN    BASSETT    MOORR 

Regret  is  a  very  mild  word  to  express  the 
feeling  with  which  the  resignation  of  John 
Bassett  Moore  will  be  regarded  by  all  those 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  our  present 
strained  international  relations  and  with  the 
disorganized  condition  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment.      ^ 

Professor  Moore,  in  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, dated  the  second  of  February  last,  states 
that  his  sole  motive  in  accepting  a  year  ago 
the  call  to  the  position  as  counselor  to  the 
Department  of  State  was  his  desire  to  render 
the  Administration  such  service  as  might  be 
possible  in  a  period  of  transition.  This  de- 
sign being  now  fulfilled,  he  feels  at  liberty  to 
resign.  Why  he  should  exercise  that  liberty 
the  letter  does  not  state  ;  but  this  omission  is 
supplied  by  the  statement  of  the  President 
given  to  the  press  in  the  following  sentences : 
"  His  counsel  has  been  very  valuable  to  us, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  the  resignation  was 
unexpected,  because,  when  I  with  difficulty 
induced  Mr.  Moore  a  year  ago  to  accept  the 
post,  he  frankly  told  me  that  he  felt  certain 
that   his  other  engagements  and  systematic 
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work  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do 
would  not  permit  his  giving  more  than  a  year 
at  the  outside  to  this  office." 

An  honest  recorder  of  current  history  on 
whom  thousands  of  readers  depend  for  in- 
formation respecting  important  National 
events  has  no  right,  even  by  its  silence,  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  this  resignation 
and  the  possible  peril  to  the  country  which  it 
may  involve.  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  is  without  the  diplomatic  or  the  legal 
experience  which  characterized  most  of  his 
predecessors  in  office — ^such  men,  to  go  only 
a  few  years  back,  as  Knox,  Root,  Hay, 
Sherman,  Bayard,  and  Evarts.  His  idealism, 
which  equips  him  for  fascinating  oratory,  does 
not  fit  him  for  dealing  with  nations  whose 
diplomacy  is  often  the  reverse  of  idealistic, 
and  distinctly  unfits  him  for  dealing  with  such 
difficult  problems  as  are  presented  by  our 
present  international  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  Mexico.  His  frequent 
and  at  times  prolonged  absences  from  Wash- 
ing^n  have  added  to  the  natural  fore- 
bodings with  which  his  administration  of 
international  affairs  is  regarded  by  the  well 
informed.  With  an  experienced  second  to 
fill  his  place  when  his  passion  for  speech- 
making  calls  him  from  it  the  peril  involved 
in  this  condition  would  be  lessened ;  but  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  E. 
Osborne,  a  former  Governor  of  Wyoming, 
has  had  no  more  diplomatic  experience  than 
his  chief.  The  Second  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mr.  Alvey  A.  Adee,  has  been  continued  as 
Second  Assistant  many  years  and  under  many 
administrations,  and  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  all  things  diplomatic,  and  he  will  now,  it  is 
expected,  have  associated  with  him  ^  his  sub- 
ordinate Mr.  William  Phillips,  former  Third 
Assistant  Secretary.  But  these  subordinate 
officials  can  only  carry  out  the  directions  of 
their  superiors  in  office,  and  are  an  insuffi- 
cient safeguard  against  the  errors  into  which 
political  favoritism,  unpractical  idealism,  in- 
experience, and  continual  absence  from  office 
may  at  any  time  involve  the  country. 

The  country  has  confidence  in  the  high 
purposes  and  the  political  sagacity  of  the 
President ;  but  no  man  can  do  everything. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  only  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Nation,  but  he  is  also  the  official  and 
recognized  leader  of  his  party,  and  he  can- 
not well  add  to  his  other  responsibilities 
those  which  he  would  have  to  assume  if  he 
were  his  own  Secretary  of  State. 

We  hope  that  our  apprehensions  are  un- 


founded, and  that  shifting,  hesitating,  an4 
feeble  dealing  with  our  international  relations 
may  lead  to  no  serious  complications.  But 
we  must  frankly  say  that  those  apprehen- 
sions have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
resignation  of  John  Bassett  Moore. 

THE    BENTON    INCIDENT:  ARE 
WE   POWERLESS   TO    ACT? 

Something  very  like  an  impasse  exisjte^ 
last  week  as  to  any  action  or  investigation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  way  in  which  the 
British  citizen  William  S.  Benton  reached 
his  death.  Tactically  the  one  man  who 
strengthened  his  personal  position  was  Gen- 
eral Carranza.  He  seized  the  opportunity  to 
declare  that  he  is  the  chief  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalist Government  and  armies  in  northern 
Mexico,  that  Villa  is  his  general  in  the  field 
("  Villa  is  absolutely  under  my  orders,"  says 
Carranza),  and  to  secure  Villa's  adherence  to 
this ;  next  Carranza  asserted  that  all  inquiry 
as  to  Benton  should  be  made  by  him,  and 
sent  a  commission  of  his  own  to  investigate, 
refusing  permission  for  our  commission  of 
inquiry  to  procede  to  Chihuahua ;  finally,  he 
maintained  that  Great  Britain  should  deal 
directly  with  him  and  not  through  the  United 
States.  By  this  course  Carranza  temporarily 
at  least  blocked  action  by  the  United  States 
and  gave  serious  offense  to  President  Wil- 
son's Administration.  A  special  agent,  Mr. 
Carrothers,  was  sent  to  reason  with  him,  but 
meanwhile  all  object  in  an  examination  of 
poor  Benton's  body  was  lost,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  anything  but  a  formal  and  ex  parte 
inquiry  into  the  facts  seemed  less  every  day. 

It  is  alleged  that  evidence  exists  at  Wash- 
ington to  show  the  falsity  of  Villa's  detailed 
statement  that  Benton  attacked  him  and  was 
tried  by  a  court  martial  and  executed  by  its 
order ;  but  if  so,  the  evidence  has  not  been 
made  public.  Villa's  concealment  for  some 
days  of  any  knowledge  of  Benton's  death  and 
other  strange  acts  of  secrecy  on  Villa's  part 
have  largely  discredited  his  story.  This  was 
sharply  expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  his  statement  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  week  when  he  said ;  *'  The  persist- 
ent difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  such  an 
investigation  create  the  strongest  presumption 
of  a  desire  and  an  intention  to  conceal  the 
truth  on  the  part  of  those  in  Mexico  who 
are  responsible  for  what  has  happ>ened." 

The  statement  by  Sir  Edward  just  referred 
to  was,  like  his  former  utterance,  moderate, 
frank,  and  reasonable.     In  brief,  it  disclaimed 
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any  intention  to  claim  as  a  right  that  the 
United  States  should  resort  to  force  to  secure 
reparation  in  the  Benton  matter ;  welcomed 
any  assistance  the  United  States  could  render, 
but  also  recognized  the  tact  that  we  could 
not  be  asked  to  do  in  that  case  what  we  had 
not  done  when  American  citizens  had  been 
killed  in  Mexico  ;  admitted  that  under  present 
conditions  Great  Britain  could  take  no  direct 
action  effectively — demonstrations  against  the 
Huerta  Government  at  seaports  or  elsewhere 
would  simply  help  the  rebels  who  are  guilty 
in  the  Benton  case  ;  but  announced  that  the 
matter  would  not  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  that 
later 'all  practicable  steps  would  be  taken. 

'I'he  same  condition  seems  to  exist  in  the 
cases  of  Americans  dead  and  missing  in 
Mexico  (Vergara,  Bauch,  and  others)  that 
is  found  in  the  Benton  case.  Inquiry  from 
Villa  and  Carranza  does  not  elicit  the  facts  ; 
inquiry  by  the  United  States  is  blocked  or 
denied  ;  inquiry  backed  by  force  would,  our 
Government  thinks,  mean  war.  If  a  solution 
of  this  problem  has  been  found  at  Wash- 
ington, no  one  learned  last  week  what  it  was. 

HONORS  TO 
OOBTHALS 

If  Colonel  Goethals  had  been  an  English- 
man and  had  built  the  Panama  Canal  and 
governed  the  2k»ne  for  England,  he  would 
have  been  made  a  peer  of  the  realm.  A 
title  for  him  has  indeed  been  suggested — 
Lord  Culebra.  (It  would  help  a  good  many  to 
be  relieved  in  this  way  of  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing after  much  difficuky  the  accepted  pronun- 
ciation of  his  name — Go-th*ls.)  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  way  America  honors  its  citizens. 
Instead  of  this,  Colonel  Goethals  is  invited  to 
one  meeting  after  another,  where  he  hears 
himself  praised  and  is  presented  with  a  medal. 
He  received  last  week  three  such  medals — 
one  in  Washington,  at  the  hands  of  President 
Wilson,  from  the  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety ;  another  in  New  York,  at  the  hands  of 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  head  of  the  New  York 
State  educational  system,  from  the  Civic 
Forum ;  and  a  third,  also  in  New  York,  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences. 

At  the  presentation  of  the  Civic  Forum 
medal  (which  was  designed  by  the  gifted 
young  sculptor  Paul  Manship)  a  poem  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  was  read  by  its  author, 
Percy  MacKaye.  It  is  not  only  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  occasional  verse,  but  a  stirring  descrip-  . 
tion  of  Colonel  Gocthals's  task,  and  of  the 


spirit   in  which  he  accomplished  it,  as  the 
following  stanzas  show  :       ^ 

"  A  man  went  down  to  Panama 

Where  many  a  man  had  died 
To  slit  the  sliding  mountains 

And  lift  the  eternal  tide : 
A  man  stood  up  in  Panama, 

And  the  mountains  stood  aside. 


For  a  poet  wrought  in  Panama 
With  a  continent  for  his  theme, 

And  he  wrote  with  Hood  and  fire 
To  forge  a  planet's  dream, 

And  the  derricks  rang  his  dithyrambs 
And  his  stanzas  roared  in  steam. 


Where  old  Balboa  bent  his  gaze 

He  leads  the  liners  through. 
And  the  Horn  that  tossed  Magellan 

Bellows  a  far  halloo, 
For  where  the  navies  never  sailed 

Steamed  Goethals  and  his  crew  ; 

So  nevermore  the  tropic  routes 

Need  poleward  warp  and  veer, 
But  on  through  the  Gates  of  Goethals 

The  steady  keels  shall  steer. 
Where  the  tribes  of  man  are  led  toward  peace 

By  the  prophet-engineer.'' 

There  were  also  read  at  this  meeting  char- 
acterizations of  Colonel  Goethals  written  by 
the  Presidents  under  whom  he  has  served. 

It  was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Finley,  who  pointed  out  that  this  **  prophet- 
engineer  "  is  a  product  of  American  public 
education,  for  the  only  schools  he  went  to 
were  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City ; 
the  only  college,  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  a  public  institution  ;  and  the  only 
professional  school,  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point. 

Educated  thus  by  democracy.  Colonel  Goe- 
thals is  a  hving  refutation  of  the  theory  that 
what  is  gained  in  liberty  through  democratic 
government  is  lost  in  inefficiency.  There 
was  a  special  appropriateness,  therefore,  in 
the  presentation  of  this  medal  from  an  organi- 
zation that  stands  for  the  democratic  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion.  There  was  a  special 
appropriateness  also,  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
pointed  out  in  a  brief  speech,  that  the  reward 
that  comes  to  such  a  public  servant  in  a 
democracy  is  a  call  to  further  service. 

This  call  has  come  to  Colonel  Goethals  in 
several  forms,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy 
is  the  invitation  from  Mavor  Mitchel  extend- 
ed  to  Colonel  Goethals  to  become  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City.  Mayor 
Mitchel's  speech  at  this  meeting  was  not  in 
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explicit  praise  of  the  builder  of  the  Canal, 
but  it  was  even  a  greater  tribute  to  him  than 
any  laudation  could  be,  for  it  was  an  appeal 
to  the  people  to  make  known  to  the  Legisla- 
ture their  insistence  that  the  Police  Bills  which 
will  remove  the  one  obstacle  to  Colonel 
Goethals  becoming  Police  Commissioner  be 
made  law. 

COLONEL  GOETHALS  AT 
THE   ECONOMIC    CLUB 

Mr.  Robert  E.  EHy  accomplished  a  difficult 
feat  in  so  arranging  the  mass- meeting  in 
honor  of  Colonel  Goethals  that,  with  possibly 
one  exception,  every  speaker  kept  within  his 
time,  and  the  meeting  closed  promptiy  a  little 
after  ten  o'clock ;  and  he  accomplished  an 
almost  impossible  feat  in  so  arranging  the 
dinner  given  to  Colonel  Goethals  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  the  evening  following  that  the 
dinner  was  over  and  the  speaking  began  at 
half-past  eight,  and  the  speaking  was  over 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  latter  feat  he  accomplished  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  making  out  a  time-table  which 
told  every  speaker  when  his  speech  was  to 
begin  and  when  to  close. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  medal  was 
presented  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences. 

The  most  notable  speech  of  the  evening, 
of  course,  was  Colonel  Goethals's.  He  is  a 
master  of  clear  and  lucid  English,  and  shows 
no  less  ability  in  reporting  what  he  has  done 
than  he  shows  in  doing  it.  Of  his  brief 
address  the  most  important  points  were 
three  :  First,  that  it  had  been  demonstrated 
at  Panama  that  the  Government  can  do 
directly  by  its  own  agents  a  great  work 
as  efficiently  and  as  economically  as  that 
work  could  be  done  by  private  enterprise ; 
second,  that  the  Panama  community  is  not 
an  example  in  favor  of  Socialism,  because  the 
government  was  not  democratic  but  auto- 
cratic, and  experience  on  the  Zone  had  proved 
that  an  autocratic  organization  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  work ;  third,  that  for 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  Canal  it 
should  be  made  a  Government  reservation 
and  no  other  population  allowed  upon  it  than 
such  as  is  necessary  for  the  care  and  conduct 
of  the  Canal. 

Mr.  Irving  Bush,  President  of  the  Bush 
Terminal  Company  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Tal- 
cott  Williams,  head  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism,  took  opposite  views  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  Canal  on  the  commerce 


of  the  port  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bush  pointed 
out  that  the  Canal  would  bring  New  Orleans 
six  hundred  miles  nearer  the  Orient  and  the 
west  coast  of  North  and  South  America  than 
New  York  is ;  that  the  Mississippi  River  was 
a  natural  highway  between  the  Nortl.we  t 
and  New  Orleans ;  that  it  might  be  antici- 
pated that  most  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Northwest  would  eventually  take  that  route  ; 
and  that  it  therefore  behooves  New  York 
City  to  bestir  herself  in  preparing  adequate 
wharf  and  storage  facilities,  not  merely  nor 
even  mainly  for  the  great  Atlantic  liners  whose 
human  freight  takes  itself  off  the  wharves  on 
arrival,  but  for  the  ordinary  freight  steamers, 
the  work- horses  of  commerce.  On  ade- 
quate provision  for  their  needs  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  city  depends. 

Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  elo- 
quently depicted  the  future  glory  of  what  he 
believed  would  be  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  world,  and  with  great  skill  marshaled 
the  world  forces  which  he  thought  were  co- 
operating to  bring  about  the  result.  But 
though  his  vision  was  more  captivating,  it 
was  less  convincing  than  Mr.  Bush's  soberer 
estimate  of  probable  and  immediate  results. 
Mr.  Williams's  rhetorical  phrase  concerning 
the  exemption  of  our  coastwise  traffic  from 
Canal  tolls — that  the  question  is,  Shall  the 
Canal  be  a  monument  to  National  efficiency 
or  the  grave  of  National  honor  } — brought 
applause  from  those  who  are  opposed  to 
such  exemption,  but  was  not  persuasive 
to  those  who  favor  it.  He  ought  to  know 
that  the  latter  are  as  sensitive  to  National 
honor  as  their  opponents;  that  they  be- 
lieve that  our  treaty  gives  us  the  right  of 
exemption  ;  and  that  they  oppose  any  action 
which  denies  that  right  as  itself  a  stain  on 
our  National  reputation.  The  Outlook  be- 
lieves in  repealing  the  exemption,  but  never 
in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  a  confession  that 
the  exemption  was  a  violation  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions. Much  more  effective  was  the  argument 
of  Professor  E.  R.  Johnson,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  our  prosperous  coast- 
wise trade  needs  no  exemption,  and  that  our 
Government  does  need  the  tolls  to  make  the 
Canal  self-supporting.  Our  own  views  of 
this  question  are  stated  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

SENATOR    STONE 

As  was  anticipated,  the  new  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  Senator  William  Joel  Stone,  of  Missouri. 
His  portrait  appears  on  another  page.     Mr. 
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Stone  i«^  ^xty-flve  ye2»9^  old.  He  was  born 
in  Kentucky.  He  g^ackiated  from  Miepsouii 
University.  He  h^  a  lawyer.  He  was  Repre^ 
sentative  f Fom  Missouri  in:  three  Congresses. 
For  fow  years  he  was-  Governor  of  Missouri, 
and  for  many  ye«^  was  member  from  Mis- 
souri ott  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
He  was  elected  t<y  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1903  and  re-erected  in  1909.  He  is  fa- 
miliarly known  as  **  Gumshoe  Bill."  This 
epkhet  has  been  applied  because  of  Senator 
Stone's  alleged  noiseless  methods  in  obtain- 
ing what  he  wants. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  automatic  promotion 
by  seniority  of  any  one  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  most  powerful  Committee  in  the  Senate 
interests  the  whole  country,  because  seldom, 
if  ever,  has  the  Committee  had  before  it  so 
many  grave  problems. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  Mexican  situa- 
ticm,  apparently  growing  more  complicated 
every  day.  There  is  the  question  with  Eng- 
land about  Panama  Canal  toHs.  There  is 
the  question  with  Japan  about  the  right  of 
one  of  our  States  to  pass  legislation  which 
Japan  construes  as  conflicting  with  treaty 
rights. 

There  is  also  the  question  with  Russia  con- 
cerning the  Treaty  of  1832,  which  the  United 
States  ctenounced.  There  is  the  question  of 
extending  the  life  of  the  remaining  arbitration 
treaties,  in  addition  to  the  one  treaty  whose 
life  was  extended  a  year  ago  and  the  eight 
whose  life  was  extended  a  fortnight  ago. 
There  is,  in  particuter,  the  question  of  action 
on  the  pending  Nicaraguan  Treaty — a  treaty 
which  the  Senate  shouki  long  since  have 
ratified 

All  these  questions  demand  statesmanship 
in  their  consideration.  We  hope  that  Sen- 
ator Stone  will  rise  to  the  opportunity  now 
offered  him  for  distinction.  It  is  fortunate 
for  him  that  in  his  duties  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  his  own  ability  and  experience 
will  be  strengthened  by  men  who  are  abler 
and  more  experienced  in  foreign  affairs — 
Senators  Root,  Lodge,  and  Barton  of  the 
Committee. 

PARTY  GOVBITDVllfBlfT 

Committees  c4  the  Senate  are  necessarily 
organised  on  party  Yme» ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
majority  party  has  a  majority  on  every  com- 
mittee. 

Of  cowrse,  if  we  are  to  have  p>arty  govern- 
ment, there  is  no-other  possible  method-.  Most 
pe^plio  bdtteve  in^  government  through  a^party 


and  party  respons^ffity,  and  hence  the  method 
seems  tOr  them  entirely  proper. 

Under  the  old  practice,  still  maintained  by 
the  Republican  minority,  the  senior  member 
of  a  ccmimittee  takes  the  chah-manshrp  when 
a  vacancy  occurs,  and  this  comes  abotf  t  auto* 
matically. 

The  Democratic  party  this  year,  however, 
has  adopted  a  plan  of  selecting  the  chair- 
men of  committees  by  party  action,  and 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relation* 
Committee  comes  to  his  chairmanship  not 
only  by  seniority,  but  also  by  the  formal 
resolution  offered  by  the  Democratic  leader 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  a  matter  of 
course — as  committee  appointments  are  al- 
ways adopted. 

PBflNSYLVANIA 
POLITICO 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Senatorship  and 
the  Governorships  have  been  the  subjects 
of  recent  interesting  discussion.  Curiously 
enough,  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  the 
Senatorship  of  the  Republican,  Democratic, 
and  Progressive  parties  begms  with  a  F — 
Penrose,  Palmer,  Pinchot.  On  this  repctifio«- 
of  political  P*s  in  Pennsylvania  the  Scranton 
"  Tribune-Republican  "  makes  the  alRterative 
comment :  **  Each  of  these  protagonists  poses 
as  the  palladium  of  his  party,  picked  by 
Providence  to  protect  the  prosperity  of  the 
people. " 

The  Republican  palladium  seems  to  be* 
having  considerable  difficulty  in  a  State  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  Reptrblf- 
canism. 

The  reason  is  easy  to  see.  The  people 
all  over  the  country  are  in  revolt  against 
a  continuance  of  boss  rule,  and  that  means 
that  many  RepubFrcan  voters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  in  revolt  against  Senator  Penrose 
and  his  machine  methods.  The  Democrats 
and  Progressives  have  been  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  this  situation,  especially  the 
Democrats,  for  they  have  Federal  patronage 
at  their  disposal.  Hence  the  demand  on 
the  pwfrt  of  discontented  Republicans  for  a 
more  progressive  candidate,  one  free  from 
affiances  with  the  machine  brand  of  politics. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some  Repubft- 
can  hke  Mr.  Dimmick,  ex- Mayor  of  Scranton, 
may  be  chosen.  Mr.  Dnnmick,  we  are  gfad 
to  say,  has  begun  a  campaign  for  the  party 
nomination.  Certarnfy,  as  opposed  to  a  man 
like  Senfirt€fr  Penrose,  Mr.  Dtmmiek  represents 
the  gemiinely  progressive  wing  cA  the  Repdfi^ 
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lican  party.  The  progressive  and  reactionary 
wings  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  The 
Scranton  paper  we  have  quoted,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  claim  to  be  Progressive  as  distinct 
from  Republican,  is  an  opponent  of  Mr. 
Pinchot,  had  this  good  word  to  say  for  Mr. 
Dimmxk : 

We  believe  that  the  Hon.  J.  Benjamin  Dim- 
mick  is  the  logical  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  on  the  Republican  ticket.  True,  he  is 
a  Republican  and  we  are  Progressives,  but  he 
is  a  Republican  who  is  permeated  and  saturated 
with  the  progressive  spirit ;  a  man  for  whom 
Pennsylvania  would  never  have  to  apologize ;  a 
man  of  refinement  and  strong  convictions,  far- 
reaching  vision,  sensitive  conscience,  large 
business  experience,  and  with  proved  adminis- 
trative power.  He  is  the  one  hope  for  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  He  should  be  nominated 
on  May  18.  If  not,  the  next  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be  a  Democrat. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  real  Pro- 
gressives as  well  as  Republicans  of  this  region 
could  conscientiously  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
port Mr.  Dimmick. 

The  Pennsylvania  Governorship  has  not 
aroused  so  much  attention  as  yet  as  has  the 
Senatorship,  the  principal  item  of  interest  in 
this  connection  being  the  announcement  that 
Dean  Lewis,  of  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  the  Progress- 
ive candidate. 

"THE    HANDWRITING 
ON   THE    WALL" 

'*  The  prohibition  fight  henceforth  will  be 
Nation-wide,  and  contemplates  writing  into 
the  National  Constitution  a  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. To  accomplish  this  result  will  require 
the  ratification  of  thirty-six  out  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  of  the  Union.  Of  these,  nine 
are  already 'in  line  through  State  prohibi- 
tion— Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia.  I'he  last  five  have 
been  added  within  a  period  of  six  years.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  eighteen  States 
in  which  a  major  part  of  the  people  live  in 
territory  made  dry  by  local  option,  and  in 
which  we  may  be  assured  prohibition  senti- 
ment predominates.  .  .  . 

"  The  most  influential  argument  against 
prohibition  is  that  it  is  not  effective,  that 
*  prohibition  doesn't  prohibit.'  This  is  not 
basic  or  moral ;  the  fact  of  failure  to  enforce 
is  no  argument  against  even  the  expediency, 
much  less  against  the  moral  issue  involved. 


Ultimately  all  questions  must  be  settled  by 
moral  standards  ;  only  in  this  way  can  man- 
kind be  saved  from  self-efifacement.  The 
liquor  trafific  cannot  save  itself  by  declaring 
that  Government  is  incapable  of  coping  with 
the  problem  it  presents ;  when  the  people  de- 
cide that  it  must  go,  it  will  be  banished.  .  .  . 

"  For  this  the  liquor  business  is  to  blame ; 
it  seems  incapable  of  learning  any  lesson  of 
advancement  or  any  motive  but  profit.  To 
perpetuate  itself  it  has  formed  alliances  with 
the  slums  that  repel  all  conscientious  and 
patriotic  citizens.  It  deliberately  aids  the 
most  corrupt  political  powers,  and  backs  with 
all  of  its  resources  the  most  unworthy  men, 
the  most  corrupt  and  recreant  ofilicials.  It 
does  not  aid  the  purification  of  municipal, 
State,  or  National  administration.  Why  ? 
Because  it  has  to  ask  immunity  for  its  own 
lawlessness.  .  .  . 

'*  The  case  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  called  for 
adjudication  by  the  American  people  and 
must  be  ready  for  trial.  Other  cases  may  be 
called  later,  but  the  one  before  the  court  can- 
not be  postponed.  .  .  .  There  are  billions  of 
property  involved,  .  .  .  but  when  the  people 
decide  that  the  truth  is  being  told  about  the 
alcoholic  liquor  trade  the  money  value  will 
not  count,  for  conscience  aroused  puts  the 
value  of  a  man  above  all  other  things." 

A  CONFESSION. 
NOT  A  CHARGE 

The  above  quotation  is  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  taken  from  the  columns  of  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  cause  of  prohibition.  It 
is  part  of  a  leading  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  "  National  Liquor  Deal- 
ers' Journal."  The  writer  of  that  editorial 
is  apparently  convinced  that  4;he  liquor  busi- 
ness will  wake  up  to  its  impending  ruin  just 
about  sooii^nough  to  attend  its  own  funeral. 
Froni  such  a  source  this  statement  comes  as 
an  extraordinary  confession  of  fact  and  fear. 
*'  To  ys,'.'  says  the  "  Liquor  Dealers'  Jour- 
nal "  in  this  same  editorial,  "  there  is  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  its  interpretation 
spells  doom." 

The  progress  which  the  anti-alcohol  move- 
ment has  made  in  the  last  decade  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  testimonials  to  the  awak- 
ening social  consciousness  of  the  Nation. 
The  anti-alcohol  movement  is  growing  because 
it  is  proving  its  case  in  the  court  of  popular 
judgment.  It  is  the  result  of  a  sentiment 
both  scientific  and  democratic. 

The   rapidity    with    which   the  desire  for 
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National  ptoWbithJn  iA  spfeading  is  bHowti,  hot 
only  by  the  serious  regafrd  bestowed  upon  it 
by  organs  of  the  liquor  tf  afflc,  but  by  the  fact 
that  it  now  for  the  first  time  begins  to  loom 
above  the  horizon  of  National  politics  as  a 
practicd  issue. 

The  chief  reason  why  Mr.  Hobson  stands 
any  chance  at  all  of  making  a  fight  Against 
Mr.  UndefWood  in  the  race  for  the  Alabama 
Senatofship  i^  that  Mr.  Hobson  has  cham- 
pioned National  prohibition.  In  Ohio  both 
Arthut-  L.  Garford,  candidate  for  the  Pro- 
gressive nomination  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  Jahles  R.  Garfield,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  candidate  for  the  Progress- 
ive nomination  for  Governor,  have  taken  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  prohibition.  Mr. 
Garfiehd  has  declared  that  "  the  problem  is  a 
National  one  eXacdy  as  is  child  labor.  Hence 
it  must  finally  be  dealt  with  by  the  Nation. 
If  the  Nation  has  not  sufficient  power 
under  the  Federal  Constitution,  then  we 
should  amend  the  Constitution.  ...  Had 
the  South  accepted  Llncoln^s  suggestion  of 
compensation  for  the  slaves,  the  Civil  War 
would  have  been  avoided.  Is  that  not  a 
problem  for  consideration  ?  Is  not  now 
the  time  for  manufacturers  of  liquor  to  con- 
sider this  problem  with  us  ?''  Mr.  Garford 
has  said  that  '•  the  experience  of  States  where 
prohibition  has  been  adopted  has  not  been 
such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  liquor 
traffic  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  local  or  State 
matter.  The  voters  of  the  country  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  register  their  sen- 
timent as  to  a  Nation-wide  policy  upon  this 
subject." 

In  New  York  State  the  An ti- Saloon  League 
has  presented  to  the  Legislature  an  optional 
liquor  prohibition  law  which  represents  the 
fruit  of  twenty  years*  experience  in  drafting 
anti-liquor  legislation.  Needless  to  say  this 
I>i-opose8  law  has  *'  teeth  "  of  very  obvious 
character.  Perhaps  the  chief  merit  of  this 
proposed  law  lies  in  its  provisions  for  en- 
forcement and  the  obtaining  of  evidence 
against  offenders.  This  bill  is  frankly  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  Empire  State  for  ulti- 
mate National  prohibition  such  as  was  pro- 
posed to  Congress  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  carried  to  the  capital  last 
December  by  a  committee  of  one  thousand 
men  and  women. 

The  advantages  of  National  pfohibltion  over 
State  prohibition  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
Importation  from  outside  the  borders  of  the 
coantfy  could  be  prevented  as  well  as  the 


transportation  of  liquor  from  one  State  to 
another.  Placing  the  suppression  of  the  Irtjlitrt" 
traffic' in  Federal  hands  would  furthermore 
eliminate  local  liquor  selling  and  manufactur- 
ing, just  as  Fedetal  taxation  of  liquor  produc- 
tion has  so  effectively  prevented  the  operation 
of  illicit  stills  throughout  the  country.  Ped^ 
eral  prohibition,  if  effective,  would  take  away 
the  chief  weapon  and  the  chief  opportunity 
for  corruption  from  the  local  politician  of 
undesirable  tendencies.  The  question  of 
National  prohibition  is  one  which  we  expect  to 
see  brougfht  before  the  country  With  increasing 
Insistence. 

UNEMPLOVMBNt  IN 
NEW  YORK 

New  York  City,  like  most  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  country,  has  suffered  from  an 
unusual  amount  of  unemployment  during  the 
winter  that  is  about  to  close.  No  reliable 
method  of  taking  a  census  of  jobless  men 
and  women  has  been  discovered  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  where  no  one  knows  one  man's 
guess  is  perhaps  as  good  as  anothef^s. 
Guesses  at  the  amount  of  Unemployment 
have  placed  it  at  all  the  way  from  hv^  to 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  laboring  population, 
but  perhaps  the  estimate  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
that  at  one  time  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 350,000  workers  were  jobless  in  Greater 
New  York,  is  as  trustworthy  as  any  estimate 
that  has  been  made. 

Certainly  conditions  have  not  been  so  ag- 
gravated in  years.  The  Municipal  Lodging- 
House,  and  the  two  piers  that  catch  its  over- 
flow, have  been  crowded  as  never  before, 
holding  from  1,500  to  2,000  men,  women, 
and  children  every  night  during  the  cold 
weather. 

It  is  perhaps  a  compensating  result  of 
these  unfortunate  conditions  that  New  York, 
like  many  other  cities,  has  this  winter  for  the 
first  time  been  aroused  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  unemployment  is  a  serious  and  a 
permanent  problem,  and  can  be  controlled 
only  by  well-directed  efforts  of  experts 
who  have  the  support  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

An  investigation  begun  by  Mayor  Mltchel 
eariy  in  the  winter  brought  teplies  from  400 
of  the  840  private  employment  buteaus  in 
the  city  to  the  effect  that  only  17  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  for  jobs  were  placed,  while  at 
the  same  time  41  per  cent  of  the  available 
openings    remained    unfilled.     Evidently    a 
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clearing-house  was  needed  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  the  private  agencies. 

A  municipal  employment  bureau  was 
formed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  private 
agencies  did  not  co-operate  with  the  dty 
bureau,  and  the  latter  soon  went  into  busi- 
ness on  its  own  account.  During  the  first 
three  weeks  of  its  existence  it  filled  3,500 
jobs.  It  has  succeeded  so  well  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  an  appropriation  from  the 
city  or  the  State  for  the  continuation  of  this 
free  public  bureau. 

Until  all  the  States  co-operate  in  combat- 
ing unemployment,  however,  little  progress 
will  be  made.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
the  unemployed  who  have  crowded  the  Mu- 
nicipal Lodging- House  and  the  Employment 
Bureau  of  New  York  City,  and  who  have 
forced  their  way  into  the  churches  of  the  city 
demanding  food  and  shelter,  are  raw  immi- 
grants and  floaters  from  other  States  who 
rushed  to  the  metropolis  when  they  heard  it 
was  kind  to  the  jobless. 

**  When  other  States  look  to  their  own 
unemployed,  and  when  the  immigration  laws 
are  properly  enforced  and  the  Government 
properly  cares  for  indigent  immigrants, 
there  will  be  no  unemployment  in  New 
York,*'  says  Mr.  Adolphus  Ragan,  who  is 
in  charge  of  New  York's  Free  Employment 
Bureau. 

THE   JOBLESS    MAN    AND 
THE    MAN  LESS   JOB 

Isit  **  normal  '*  for  our  cities  to  see  thousands 
of  unemployed  men  asking  for  work  or  for 
charitable  relief  every  winter }  Is  it  "  normal " 
for  industries  to  throw  a  large  percentage  of 
workers  out  of  work  each  year  for  periods  of 
from  one  to  three  months  ?  Is  it  '*  normal " 
for  municipal  lodging-houses  to  be  filled  by 
hundreds  of  shelterless,  starving  men,  packed 
like  hogs  in  a  pen  each  night  ?  These  ques- 
tions were  debated  by  the  delegates  from  the 
twenty-five  States  represented  at  the  Unem- 
ployment Conference  that  met  in  New  York 
City  last  week  and  was  opened  by  Mayor 
Mitchel  in  the  City  Hall. 

There  were  found  to  be  no  accurate 
statistics  available  from  Maine  to  California. 
England  and  Germany  know  their  own 
unemployment  problem,  but  America,  so  far, 
can  only  guess  at  hers.  That  was  the  first 
fact  brought  out  at  the  Conference.  The 
next  was  that  the  problem  was  twofold. 
There  were  the  unemployed  who  needed 
work,  and  then,  lower  down  and  irreclaimable. 


the  unemployable,  who  needed  institutional 
care  or  charitable  relief. 

As  the  discussions  went  on  (with  em- 
ployers, labor  men,  college  professors,  dty 
and  State  officials.  Socialists,  single- taxers, 
and  social  workers  all  taking  a  lively  part), 
industrial  remedies,  governmental  measures, 
and  preventive  methods  came  to  the  fore 
as  the  only  solutions — and  slow  ones  at 
that.  Not  in  a  day  can  the  problem  be 
solved  that  Pericles  tried  to  meet  in  Athens 
of  old  by  the  plan  of  public  works — that  an- 
cient plan  that  has  failed  down  the  centuries 
whenever  tried.  The  modern  idea,  which  has 
worked  in  Germany  and  Denmark  and  is 
already  bravely  started  in  England,  is  unem- 
ployment insurance.  It  was  discussed  by 
the  Conference  at  a  mass-meeting  in  Cooper 
Union,  where  many  of  the  unemployed  were 
in  the  crowded  audience.  At  other  sessions 
such  preventive  measures  as  public  labor 
exchanges  and  employment  bureaus,  system- 
atization  of  industry,  dovetailing  of  seasonal 
occupations,  proper  distribution  of  immi- 
grants (who  are  always  unemployed  when 
they  arrive),  vocational  education,  abolition  of 
child  labor,  etc.,  were  considered. 

THE  ••UNEMPLOYED" 
CONFERENCE 

As  befitted  the  first  National  conference 
on  such  a  tremendous  problem,  it  was  a 
time  of  learning  and  beginning,  not  of  pro- 
pMDsed  panaceas  or  short-cuts,  as  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Conference  at  Cooper  Union 
showed.  The  first  of  these  resolutions  was 
as  follows : 

Resohed^  That  this  Conference  urge  the 
establishment  in  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor  of  a  Bureau  of  Distribution,  with  power 
to  establish  employment  exchanges  throughout 
the  country  to  supplement  the  work  now  being 
done  by  State  and  municipal  bureaus,*to  act  as 
a  clearing-house  of  information  and  further  the 
distribution  of  labor  throughout  the  country  ; 
when  such  distribution  will  not  make  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  present  standards  of  wages, 
conditions,  and  hours  of  employment  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  or  the  impairment  of  their  efforts 
to  improve  them. 

The  resolutions  also  urged  that  there  be 
established  free,  non-political  State  employ- 
ment agencies  in  the  several  States,  forming 
a  network  of  central  bureaus  and  branch 
offices,  and  co-operating  with  municipal  and 
Federal  bureaus ;  that  every  bureau  be 
required    to   register   every   application   for 
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work  as  well  as  every  position  secured  ;  that 
frequent  reports  be  issued  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  seeking  empFoyment,  and  that 
the  bureaus  be  kept  neutral  in  trade  dis- 
putes. I'he  resolutions  called  upon  munici- 
palities to  direct  their  attention  to  the  local 
problem  of  unemployment  and  deal  with  it  in 
a  businesslike  way  through  a  central  labor 
bureau,  recommended  that  private  employ- 
ment agencies  be  put  under  inspection  and 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  or  State 
authority,  as  each  case  might  indicate,  and  that 
an  investigation  be  undertaken.  This  final 
recommendation  we  quote  in  full : 

We  recommend  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  in  affiliation  with 
the  American  Section  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation on  Unemployment,  prosecute  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  following  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  and  at  the  same  time 
initiate  and  promote  public  action : 

(1)  The  labor  market,  exchanges,  statistics, 
facilities  for  special  classes,  advertising,  emer- 
gency measures,  relief  agencies. 

(2)  Reguiarization  of  industry — seasonal  in- 
dnstries,  dovetailing  of  industries,  adjustment  of 
large  contracts  to  run  longer  periods,  casual 
labor,  civil  service  methods. 

(3)  Vocational  guidance. 

(4)  Legislation  on  employment  agencies,  un- 
employment insurance,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  winter  streets,  the  unem- 
ployed shoveled  snow  and  the  unemployable 
marched  in  aimless  companies  because 
America  was  twenty  years  behind  Germany 
in  these  things — and  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  it. 

ANOTHER   STRIKE 
AVERTED 

Those  who  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  so-called  *'  labor  troubles  "  can  be  averted 
by  arbitration,  conciliation,  personal  confer- 
ence, ana  mutual  concessions  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  recent  settlement 
of  another  crisis  in  the  women's  garment 
trade  of  New  York  City. 

The  various  allied  manufacturers  and  labor 
unions  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of 
garment-making  for  women  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  of  New  York 
City.  Millions  of  dollars  of  capital  and  thou- 
sands of  wage-workers  are  engaged  in  this 
trade.  In  the  autumn  of  1910  a  costly  strike 
in  this  great  trade,  which  exhausted  both 
manufacturers  and  workers,  was  finally  set- 
tled by  the  establishment  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment known  as  the  Protocol — a  term  taken 


from  the  field  of  diplomacy.  In  interna- 
tional relations  a  protocol  is  a  diplomatic 
document  which  establishes  a  peaceful  agree- 
ment in  place  of  war  between  two  nations 
that  are  having  a  controversy.  The  very  use 
of  the  term  "  protocol  *'  in  the  garment  trade 
is  a  significant  indication  of  the  warlike 
attitude  of  capital  and  labor.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Protocol  of  1910  was  a  great  step 
in  advance. 

A  protocol,  however,  drawn  up  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  for  a  trade  which  was  in  a  state  of 
incomprehensible  chaos,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  remedies  for  all  the  causes 
of  discontent  and  bitterness  between  the  con- 
tending factions.  During  the  three  years 
that  the  Protocol  has  been  in  force  many 
workers  have  continued  to  suffer  grievous 
wrongs,  with  no  recourse  to  the  old  remedy 
of  strikes ;  many  employers  suffered  from  an 
exasperating  lack  of  efficiency  and  discipline 
among  the  workers,  with  no  recourse  to  the 
old-time  lockout.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
over  seven  thousand  cases  of  controversy 
between  workers  and  employers  had  been 
setUed  and  that  the  improvement  in  sanita- 
tion and  fire  protection  has  been  very  great 
under  the  Protocol,  the  garment  trade  has 
just  escaped  an  abandonment  of  this  really 
g^eat  peace  document  and  a  consequent  re- 
turn to  active  warfare. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  threatened 
rupture  was  the  demand  of  the  employers 
that  the  chief  clerk  of  the  union  should  re- 
sign. The  union  members  naturally  resented 
this  attempt  to  dictate  their  selection  of  their 
executive  oflftcer.  The  crisis  was  finally  avoided 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hourwich  as  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Garment  Union  and  the  ap- 
pointment in  his  place  of  Mr.  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  of  Chicago.  The  employers  also  made 
some  commendable  concessions. 

The  great  result  is  that  the  Protocol  has 
been  renewed.  Many  men  and  women — 
employers,  union  leaders,  workers  of  the 
rank  and  file,  publicists,  and  social  workers — 
deserve  credit  for  this  really  great  achieve- 
ment. We  desire,  however,  to  mention  spe- 
cially one  name.  It  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  (). 
Thompson,  of  Chicago,  an  influential  attor- 
ney, who  has  served  the  cause  of  the  trade 
unions  gratis  for  twenty  years,  and  who  is  at 
present  the  union  representative  on  the  Arbi- 
tration Board  of  the  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  Protocol  Agreement  of  Chicago.  Real- 
izing the  National  importance  of  the  New 
York  Garment  Protocol  and  its  bearings  on 
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the  future  history  of  the  clothing  ind\jstr>% 
Mr.  Thompson  rose  from  a  sick-bed,  sacri- 
fieing  very  important  interests  of  his  own 
which  demanded  his  attention  at  the  time, 
and  hurried  to  New  York,  where  for  eight 
weeks  he  worked  night  and  day  at  the  task 
of  persuading  the  union  not  to  sacrifice  the 
J*FOtocol,  but  to  renew  it  in  an  amended 
form. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  reaffirmation 
of  the  Protocol — as  important  from  one  point 
of  view  as  the  signing  of  the  arbitration 
treaties  in  the  United  States  Senate — is  the 
result  of  arbitration,  conference,  and  mutual 
concessions. 

LORD    RADSTOCK 

There  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Paris  an 
P^nglishman  whose  extraordinary  career  de- 
serves more  than  the  mere  passing  mention 
which  was  given  to  it  in  the  daily  newspapers. 
Lord  Radstock  was  born  in  1833,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  in  early  life  was  in  the 
army.  In  1866  he  resigned  from  his  com- 
mand and  devoted  himself  to  evangelistic 
work  and  lay  preaching.  His  methods  of 
conducting  revival  services  were  what  are 
nowadays  called  "  old-fashioned'* — that  is  to 
say,  they  were  as  radical  and  unconventional 
as  his  theology  was  conservative.  His  high 
social  rank — by  birth  and  marriage  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  (ireat  Britain — brought  him  into 
touch  with  social  groups  that  are  not  ordi- 
narily reached  by  the  revivalist.  He  carried 
on,  for  example,  in  1878  an  evangelistic  work 
among  the  Russian  aristocracy  in  St.  Peters- 
burg which  was  so  effective  that  the  move- 
ment came  to  be  known  as  **  radstockism." 
One  of  his  converts  was  a  Colonel  Pasch- 
koff,  a  brilliant  member  of  the  Court  circle. 
Colonel  Paschkoff  opened  his  palace  to  meet- 
ings and  began  himself  to  preach  to  the 
peasants  and  what  we  call  **  the  man  on  the 
street."  The  Imperial  (jovernment,  with  its 
fear  of  popular  education  of  any  kind,  finally 
interfered,  and  Colonel  Paschkoff  was  com- 
l)elled  to  leave  St.  Petersburg ;  but  until  the 
day  of  his  death  he  carried  on  his  work  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly. 

A  correspondent  who  once  attended  one  of 
Lord  Radstock's  meetings  in  Germany  sends 
us  the  following  interesting  account  of  it : 

*'  In  the  seventies  and  later  Lord  Radstock 
was  engaged  in  evangelistic  work,  particu- 
larly on  the  Continent  of  Europe.     He  has 


been  called  *  the  Moody  of  Europe.'  When 
I  was  a  student  in  Berlin  in  1874,  Lord  Rad- 
stock, having  completed  a  very  successful 
series  of  meetings  in  Russia,  came  to  Berlin. 
He  spoke  through  an  interpreter;  but  the 
smaller  hall  which  he  first  took  became  too 
small  to  contain  the  crowd  that  attended  his 
meetings.  The  old  Emperor  William  invited 
him  to  speak  in  the  Garrison  Church,  which 
used  to  have  the  largest  capacity  in  the  dty, 
and  I  was  present  at  a  remarkable  meeting 
there.  The  body  of  the  church  was  filled 
with  soldiers  and  civilians,  all  men.  The 
Emperor  and  his  suite  occupied  what  might 
be  called  a  box  in  one  of  the  galleries.  While 
the  Emperor  and  those  immediately  with  him 
were  seated,  everybody  else  stood.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  Lord  Radstock  asked 
all  who  were  desirous  of  leading  a  better  life 
to  kneel  while  he  prayed.  This  request  came 
as  a  shock,  for  it  was  then  the  custom  for 
men  to  stand  at  such  services,  though  if 
ladies  were  present  they  usually  knelt.  I  saw 
that  the  interpreter  hesitated  to  translate  this 
request,  and  that  he  said  something  in  return 
to  Lord  Radstock  ;  but  the  old  Emperor,  who 
understood  English  and  saw  the  point,  nodded 
to  the  interpreter  to  proceed.  He  therefore 
made  the  request,  and,  advancing  to  the  front 
of  the  box  in  the  sight  of  all  the  assembly, 
Emperor  William  knelt.  Of  course  the  offi- 
cers immediately  followed  the  example,  as 
did  the  men.  After  an  earnest  prayer,  the 
meeting  was  dismissed,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly marched  out,  singing  a  German  choral, 
the  soldiers  continuing  it  as  they  marched 
down  the  street,  until  it  died  away  in  the 
distance." 

THE    DEPORTATION    OF    THE 
SOUTH    AFRICAN    LABOR    LEADERS 

As  The  Outlook  has  already  reported,  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  summarily  set- 
tled the  recent  general  strike  there. 

It  now  appears  that  the  strike  was  much 
more  serious  than  at  first  reported — that,  in- 
deed, in  the  Government's  opinion,  it  por- 
tended nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  '*  There 
are  only  about  1.250,000  whites  to  about 
5,000,000  South  African  natives  who,  when 
work  ceases  at  the  mines,  become  hungry 
and  dangerous,"  said  Mr.  Ilarcourt,  Secre- 
tary for  the  C^olonies,  the  other  day,  as  re- 
ported, and  added,  *'  That  is  the  sort  of 
volcano  on  which  every  one  is  sitting  in 
South  Africa." 

Accordingly,  when  the  strike  assumed  its 
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most  menacing  proportions,  martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  and,  acting  under  it,  the  Prime 
Minister,  General  Botha,  a  former  Boer 
leader,  and  his  colleagues  deported  ten  of 
the  strike  leaders.  They  were  put  on  a 
steamer  at  Durban,  which  immediately  sailed 
for  England.  They  were  on  the  high  seas 
before  the  Government's  intentions  were 
known  to  the  public.  They  have  now  arrived 
in  England,  and  their  cause  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  labor  leaders  there. 

So  far  as  the  conditions  of  labor  in  South 
Africa  are  concerned,  the  event  has  given 
to  them  much  publicity.  Nearly  every  one 
supposed  that  the  South  African  labor  leaders 
would  remain  under  detention,  and  that  the 
country  would  gradually  become  pacified.  But 
Premier  Botha  and  his  fellow- Ministers  took 
the  other  view.  They  may  have  even  thought 
that  an  armed  uprising  would  liberate  the 
imprisoned  men.  Hence  their  apparently 
arbitrary  act.  According  to  some  of  their 
critics,  the  act  was  resolved  upon  in  a  moment 
of  panic.  But  other  critics  rememb^  that 
neither  Boers  nor  British,  are  subject  to 
panics. 

The  labor  leaders  in  England  point  out 
that  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  a 
citizen  in  the  autonomous  British  colonies 
should  be  as  assured  of  justice  as  though  he 
resided  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  British  law 
that  any  one  should  have  power  to  send  a 
fellow-citizen  into  exile  without  trial,  and  that 
such  dictatorship  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  supposed  dictator  can,  if  necessary, 
fall  back  upon  Impjerial  resources  for  his  pro- 
tection ;  that  is  to  say,  that  his  Ministry  may 
call  upon  British  troops  to  assist  it  in  main- 
taining order. 

EMPIRE    AND 
COLONIES 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  South  African 
Parliament  which  asks  that  the  dejjortation 
of  the  ten  labor  leaders  be  legalized,  and  that 
the  Government  be  empowered  to  keep  them 
permanently  out  of  South  Africa.  Most 
observers  believe  that  this  bill  will  be  passed. 
But,  by  the  South  African  Constitution,  the 
King  has  power  to  refuse  his  assent  within  a 
year  to  any  act  of  the  South  African  Legis- 
lature. Thus,  should  the  Legislature  pass 
the  Botha  bill,  it  would  not  be  beyond  the 
^danger  of  being  disallowed  during  the  ensuing 
twelve  months. 

The  query  then   arises:    Will  the  King, 


acting  through  his  Ministers,  intervene  }  His 
present  Ministers  are  Liberals,  and  their 
majority  in  Parliament  is  materially  assured 
by  the  adherence  of  the  Laborites.  Thus 
the  Laborites  in  England  suddenly  rise  into 
greater  p>oIitical  significance  than  ever  before. 

The  questions  raised  by  General  Botha's 
action  are  of  permanent  constitutional  and 
political  import.  They  are  the  questions, 
first,  of  Imperial  supremacy,  and,  second,  of 
colonial  independence.      : 

As  to  the  first,  the  South  African  Premier 
has  once  more  shown  that  the  British  Empire 
may  always  be  depended  i  upon ;  for  sharp 
action,  if  necessary,  in  defense  of  law  and 
order. 

What  is  the  likelihood  of  intervention  by 
the  Imperial  Government  with  this  action  ? 
This  is  the  critical  question.  The  other 
day  Mr.  Plsher,  the  Australian  labor  leader 
and  ex-Premier,  condemned  the  deportations, 
but  protested  against  any  interference  by 
England  with  the  policies  of  the  overseas 
dominions ;  he  would  allow  the  autonomous 
colonial  governments  to  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

The  strength  of  the  British  Empire  has 
been  that  it  has  known  how  to  combine  a 
central  supremacy  with  colonial  independ- 
ence. We  do  not  expect  any  diminution  of 
that  strength. 

THE    PHILIPPINE 
ASSEMBLY 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Filipino  politicians  have  not  accepted  the 
responsibilities  granted  them  by  the  present 
Administration  with  that  becoming  restraint 
which  the  advocates  of  early,  if  not  immediate, 
independence  both  desired  and  expected. 

One  straw  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind 
may  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  Philippine 
Assembly  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  this 
year's  Appropriation  Bill.  Even  such  an 
advocate  of  Philippine  independence  as  the 
*'  Free  Press ''  of  Manila  has  been  forced  to 
admit  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
bill  as  it  left  the  Assembly  was  a  failure.  It 
is  interesting  to  read  this  journal's  comments 
upon  the  situation.  **  From  the  first,"  writes 
the  editor  of  the  "  Free  Press  "  of  the  As- 
sembly, "  we  have  tried  to  see  good  in  it 
and  look  with  a  lenient  eye  on  its  shortcom- 
ings. However,  even  benevolence  and  indul- 
gence have  limits,  and  those  4imits  have  been 
reached  in  the  present  Appropriation  Bill. 
After  making  due  allowance  for  .  .  .  unto- 
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ward  circumstances,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Appropriation  Bill,  as  it  left  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly,  was  a  disgraceful  piece  of 
legislation.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  some  Assemblymen  to 
find  absolution  for  their  delinquency  in  the 
final  resp)onsibility  for  the  bill  resting  with  the 
Commission,  which  is  nothing  but  a  feeble 
evasion  of  their  plain  duty,  which  is  to  pre- 
pare an  Appropriation  BUI  as  perfect  and 
flawless  as  human  effort  can  make  it.  At 
this  serious  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  the  Fili- 
pino people,  when  they  are  on  trial  as  never 
before,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  their 
representatives  would  have  done  their  utmost 
to  acquit  themselves  creditably ;  and  what 
Governor-General  Harrison,  fresh  from  the 
committee  which  has  been  handling  Appro- 
priation Bills  amounting  to  enormous  sums, 
must  think  is  something  which  may  be  best 
left  to  the  imagination." 

For  this  criticism  the  "  Free  Press  "  was 
made  the  victim  of  a  boycott  by  certain 
Filipino  politicians.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  good  reputation  of  their  compatriots, 
the  boycott  was  broken  by  the  condemnation 
of  the  radical  native  press.  This  prompt 
repudiation  of  such  unworthy  action  on  the 
part  of  these  Filipino  politicians  may  perhaps 
be  placed  in  the  balance  against  the  passage 
of  so  inadequate  a  measure  as  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill  seems  to  have  been. 

BANKING    FOR    THB 
MASSES 

There  has  just  been  organized  in  the  city 
of  New  York  a  financial  institution  of  a  novel 
character  destined  to  bring  banking  facilities 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  of  Americans 
to  whom  such  facilities  have  hitherto  been 
denied.  This  new  bank  is  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation.  Its  president  is  Dr. 
Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  founder  and  president  of 
the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company, 
which  has  well  been  called  '*  a  dividend-pay- 
ing philanthropy."  Among  its  directors  are 
Vincent  Astor;  President  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University ;  President  King,  of  the  Columbia- 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company;  President 
Marston,  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company ;  Vice-President  Carlton,  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company ;  Mr. 
Willard  Straight,  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co. ;  former  Ambassador  Oscar  S.  Straus;  and 
President  Rosenwald,  of  the  Chicago  firm  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  The  purpose  of  this 
new  corporation   is  to  aid  with  money  and 


expert  guidance  the  formation  and  operation 
of  loan  and  savings  companies  throughout 
the  United  States  on  what  is  known  as  the 
**  Morris  Plan."  The  primary  object  of 
Morris  Plan  banks  will  be  the  making  of 
loans  to  honorable  people  of  small  means 
who  need  money  for  legitimate  purposes. 
Loans  will  be  made  on  the  security  of  prom- 
issory notes  signed  by  the  borrower  and  in- 
dorsed by  two  friends  who  know  his  charac- 
ter and  earning  capacity.  Persons  who  borrow 
money  in  this  way  are  not  asked  to  humiliate 
themselves  by  pawning  their  watches  or 
mortgaging  their  household  effects.  They 
obtain  money  on  substantially  the  same  terms 
as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  they  pay  it  back  in 
small  weekly  installments  instead  of  a  lump 
sum — a  method  that  makes  it  possible  for 
the  smallest  purse  to  discharge  its  obligations. 
Only  those  who  know  something  about  the 
practices  of  the  "  loan  sharks,"  who  charge 
fearful  rates  of  interest,  sometimes  running 
as  hi^h  as  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  chattel 
mortgages,  can  appreciate  the  legitimate 
need  of  a  bank  prepared  to  lend  money  on 
an  ordinary  commercial  basis  to  the  small 
borrower. 

THB   MORRIS   PLAN 

The  establishment  of  the  Industrial  Finance 
Corporation  outlined  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph is  due  to  the  pioneer  work  of  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Morris,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  who 
began  years  ago  to  study  the  subject  of 
banking  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  financially  small  man.  He  found  that 
several  European  countries  had  already  solved 
the  p  oblem.  In  Germany  a  chain  of  about 
a  thousand  banks,  known  as  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  banks,  cater  chiefly  to  the  needs  of 
"industrial  workers  in  towns  and  cities ;  a  sim- 
ilar chain  of  Raiffeisen  banks  perform  their 
functions  almost  wholly  for  the  farmers. 
The  former  federation  lent  in  1910  the  vast 
sum  of  a  billion  dollars ;  the  rural  banks  of 
Germany,  of  which  the  Raiffeisen  banks  are 
the  most  familiar  type,  put  out  an  even 
larger  sum.  This  idea  of  banks  for  the  peo- 
ple, conceived  in  1850  by  Hermann  Schulze 
and  Wilhelm  Raiffeisen,  spread  to  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  It  has  especially  thrived  in 
Italy,  where  hundreds  of  millions  are  loaned 
annually  by  the  People's  Bank.  After  a 
study  of  this  European  experience,  Mr. 
Morris  started  a  modest  test  of  the  method 
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in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  When  the  idea  worked 
out  successfully  in  Norfolk,  it  was  carried  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  then  to  Baltimore. 
Washington,  Memphis,  Richmond,  next  fell 
into  line — all  three  in  1912.  The  present 
year  has  seen  the  establishment  of  '*  Morris 
Plan  **  banks  in  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Philadel- 
phia, Spring^eld  (Massachusetts),  Columbia, 
Charleston,  Lynchburg,  Portsmouth,  Dur- 
ham, and  Nashville.  The  experience  of 
these  banks  shows  that  the  losses  are  com- 
paratively small  and  the  service  rendered 
very  large,  so  that  the  expert  financiers  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  creation  of  an  imp)or- 
tant  New  York  corporation  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Morris  Plan  are  strongly  persuaded  of 
its  value  both  from  the  humanitarian  and 
the  business  p)oint  of  view.  The  banks  that 
follow  the  Morris  Plan  take  as  their  motto 
the  last  noteworthy  utterance  of  the  late 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan :  "  Character  is  the 
basis  of  credit."  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  this  is  the  firmest  of  all 
possible  bases  for  financial  and  commercial 
transactions. 

THE    LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

On  another  page  we  print  two  illus- 
trations, one  of  the  proposed  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Washington,  the  other  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  city  with  the  Memorial  in 
place. 

Ground  has  now  been  broken  for  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  It  is  to  be  a  temple  in 
Potomac  Park,  and  not  a  monument  opposite 
the  railway  station,  or  a  bridge  between 
Washington  and  Arlington,  or  a  road  between 
Washington  and  Gettysburg.  For  it  has  been 
generally  felt  that  the  Memorial  should  take 
some  abstract  form  of  art  typifying  Lincoln^s 
character.  A  road  or  a  bridge  could  not  have 
so  monumental  a  character  as  a  temple,  and 
because  of  the  common  purp>oses  of  traffic  to 
which  they  would  be  put  would  not  in  them- 
selves alone  sufficiently  impress  the  observer 
as  a  memorial. 

Turning  to  the  more  abstract  form,  two 
sites  in  Washington  have  been  proposed. 
Very  practical  people,  and  of  course  those 
who  were  interested  in  real  estate  in  the 
vicinity,  wanted  the  Memorial  placed  oppo- 
site the  railway  station.  But  many  others 
protested  that  the  Memorial  should  not  be  in 
such  a  busy  place,  surrounded  by  buildings  of 
varied  styles  of  architecture.  The  Lincoln 
Memorial  needs  isolation,  always  an  essential 


element  in  the  site  of  a  great  monument.    As 
John  Hay  once  said  of  Lincoln : 

He  was  of  the  immortals.  You  must  not  ap- 
proach too  close  to  the  immortals.  His  monu- 
ment should  stand  alone,  remote  from  the  com- 
mon habitations  of  man,  apart  from  the  business 
and  turmoil  of  the  city — isolated,  distinguished, 
and  serene.  Of  all  the  sites,  the  one  near  the 
Potomac  is  most  suited  to  the  purpose. 

This  is  the  site  chosen.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  area  of  undeveloped  vacant 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  For  a 
long  distance  in  every  direction  the  surround- 
ings are  free  for  such  treatment  as  will  best 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  Memorial. 

ITS    RELATION   TO 
WASHINGTON  - 

The  nearest  memorial  to  this  site  is  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  As  every  one  knows,  it 
is  impressive  because  of  its  long  perpen- 
dicular lines.  The  Lmcoln  Memorial,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  impressive  because  of  its 
emphasis  on  horizontal  lines.  Not  only  will 
the  landscape  accentuate  this,  but  the  Memo- 
rial itself  has  been  carefully  planned  to  corre- 
spond. 

It  is  to  be  a  one-story  structure,  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  long  by  about  a  hundred  wide, 
and  will  stand  in  the  center  of  a  circular  ter- 
race a  thousand  feet  in  diameter.-  The  topv- 
most  terrace,  in  the  center  of  this  great  cir- 
cle, is  to  be  rectangular  in  form,  its  long  side 
facing  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. It  will  be  ascended  by  thirteen  steps, 
typifying  the  original  thirteen  States. 

The  temple  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  white 
marble  colonnade,  Doric  in  architecture,  the 
thirty-six  columns  typifying  the  thirty-six 
States  in  the  Union  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
death.  On  the  frieze  will  be  a  decoration 
consisting  of  forty-eight  memorial  festoons, 
typifying  the  present  States  of  the  Union. 

The  Memorial  Hall  proper  will  be  a  great 
rectangular  room,  and  in  the  center  of  its 
west  wall,  facing  the  approach  from  the  Capi- 
tol, is  to  be  placed  a  heroic  statue  of  Lincoln. 
In  the  center  of  the  north  wall  is  to  be  en- 
graved the  Gettysburg  Speech,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  south  wall  Lincoln's  second 
Inaugural  Address. 

So  much  for  the  monument  proper.  At 
the  foot  of  the  terrace,  towards  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  a  large  lagoon  has  been 
planned,  and  in  its  surface  the  Memorial  will 
be  mirrored.     As  will  be  noted  in  our  illus- 
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tratioti,  the  landscape  lying  between  the  Capi-^ 
tol  and  the  Linc^n  Memorial  will  m^re  than 
ever  form  a  reposeful  and  picturesque  feature 
of  the  >fatioridl  capitstl. 

COMMISSIONER  HALL 

Few  appointments  which  President  Wilson 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  equal  in  im- 
portance those  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  The  whole  plan  of  regulating 
public  utilities  by  gdVerhriiefital  commissions 
would  btedk  dowrt  if  rhembership  of  those 
commissions  were  determined  by  arty  other 
consideration  ihAn  non-partisan  and  efficient 
public  service.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
not  even  the  selection  of  a  rhan  for  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  calls  for  more  thorough  dis- 
regard of  partisan  feeling,  or  personal  friend^ 
ship,  or  local  pressure,  or  any  other  special 
interest,  than  the  selection  of  a  man  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

No  one  has  realized  this  more  than  Presi- 
dent Wil&Ort.  HdVirt^  been  called  upori  to  fill 
two  vdcsmcie^  in  this  Commissioh — one  caused 
by  the  death  of  Commissioner  Marble,  the 
other  by  the  resignation  of  Commissioner 
Prouty — President  Wilson  has  chosen  two 
men  especially  fitted  by  experience"  for  the 
work  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 

One  of  these,  Mr.  Winthfop  M.  Daniels, 
has  been  for  several  years  the  effici^.it  Chair- 
man of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. Of  him  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
at  another  time. 

The  other  appointee  to  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  is  Mr.  Henry  Clay 
Hall,  whose  portrait  appears  in  the  pictorial 
section  of  this  issue.  He  is  the  first  repre* 
sentative  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  to 
occupy  a  place  on  this  Commission.  For 
over  twenty-one  years  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  Colorado  Springs,  where  he  has  practiced 
law,  making  a  specialty  of  mining  law  and 
transportation  problems.  He  has  rendered 
distinguished  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  has  served  as  the  Chairman  of  its  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Affairs.  How  Mr.  Hall 
is  regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  Colorado 
Springs  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  though  he 
did  not  seek  the  office  and  was  absent  from 
the  city  at  the  time,  he  was  nominated  on  the 
non-partisan  and  Democratic  ticket  in  1905 
and  elected  Mayor.  Later,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  commission  government  came  up,  he 
served  on  the  body  which  framed  the  new 


charter,  and  contributed  lar^ly  to  the  moftt 
important  chttpters  of  that  charter. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College 

of  the  cla^s  of  I8di,  and  of  Columbia  Law 
School.  After  practidng  law  fof  two  y^tfs 
in  New  York  he  became  assistant  to  Edmoftd 
Kelly,  the  Counsel  to  the  American  Legation 
in  Paris.  Since  moving  to  Cok^rado  Springs 
he  has  reached  recognized  ertiinefice  in  his 
profession,  having  been  President  of  the 
Colorado  Bar  Association.  His  teputatton 
for  intellectual  acumen,  for  judicial  faifnessi, 
for  executive  ability,  and  for  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs  is  well  established. 

tfik   PROGRBSd  OP 
"TUSKBOEE" 

For  several  years  the  Board  Of  Trustees 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  atTuskegee,  Ala- 
bama, has  made  it  a  Custom  to  hold  its  mid- 
winter meeting  in  the  South,  and  in  connec- 
tion whh  this  meeting  has  organized  an  annual 
pilgrimage  of  the  friends  of  Tuskegee  and  of 
Negro  education  to  visit  the  school  and  observe 
its  work.  To  a  large  and  growing  institution 
like  Tuskegee,  the  officers  of  which,  all  colored, 
are  constantly  called  upon  to  deal  with  com- 
plicated problems  of  organization  and  adttiin- 
istration,  and  to  the  smaller  schools  depend- 
ent upon  and  influenced  by  Tuskegee,  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  and  his  associates  Ori 
the  Board  Of  Trustees,  men  of  wide  prattieal 
experience  and  National  reputation,  is  of 
great  value. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
arrangements  were  made  for  permanent 
improvements,  amounting  to  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  that  will  not  only  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  school,  but  will  result  in 
actual  economy. 

Another  direction  in  which  it  is  planned  to 
make  the  school  a  more  efficient  instrument 
is  in  the  work  it  is  doing  in  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing Summer  School  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Alabama  and  several  other  South- 
ern States  have  recentiy  appointed  State 
supervisors  of  Negro  schools,  and  under  the 
direction  of  these  men  the  first  steps  toward 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  Negra 
publk  schools  in  the  South  are  being  taken. 
There  is  now  a  demand  for  colored  super- 
vising teachers  to  assist  in  reorganizing  the 
work  of  the  colored  rural  schools.  The 
Summer  School  is  trying  to  do  this  work.' 
Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard,  representing  the  Jean«» 
Fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  public 
schools,  Mr.  J.  L.  Sibly,  State   Supervisor 
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of  rural  colored  schools  in  Alabama,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Riley,  county  superintendent, 
who  had  come  to  Tusk^ee  to  see  the  annual 
county  school  exhibit,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  report  in  person  to  the 
Trustees  on  the  character  and  value  of  the 
work  which  Tuskegee  was  doing  for  the 
public  schools. 

The  statements  of  these  three  men,  all  of 
them  Southerners,  and  all  of  them  in  their 
different  fields  engaged  in  the  practical  work 
of  education,  form  probably  the  most  valuable 
.testimony  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  sup- 
port Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  faith,  as 
he  expressed  it  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
*'  that  public  sentiment  will  sustain  us  in 
placing  here  in  the  heart  of  the  South  one 
institution  that  is  so  well  equipped  that  it 
will  for  all  time  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  classes  and  races." 

THB   GREAT   STORM 

Looking  back  at  a  week's  distance  from 
the  fierce  snow-storm  of  March  1,  one  won- 
ders equally  at  the  devastation  wrought  and 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  damage  was 
repaired  and  approximately  normal  conditions 
reached.  All  accounts  agree  that  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  no  storm  had,  within  the 
locality  affected,  so  crippled  communications 
and  paralyzed  business  ;  yet  in  a  few  days 
American  energy  and  resourcefulness — 
aided,  to  be  sure,  by  mild  and  melting 
weather — had  replaced  wires,  set  the  wheels 
running,  and  made  business  and  travel  pos- 
sible if  not  always  easy  and  comfortable.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence 
this  March  storm  will  be  talked  about  as  we 
now  talk  about  the  March  blizzard  of  1888,  for 
it  was  less  extended  in  area,  less  marked  by 
extreme  cold,  and  less  productive  of  death 
and  suffering,  although  perhaps  more  de- 
structive of  property. 

Probably  its  most  notable  feature  was  the 
downfall  of  great  stretches  of  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  electric- light  poles,  dragged  over 
by  ice-laden  wires.  Many  miles  of  pole — 
and  often  whole  miles  without  a  break — lay 
prostrate  in  an  intricate  tangle  of  hundreds 
of  wires.  It  was  this  and  the  resulting  con- 
fusion of  signal  systems  that  stopped  railway 
service  so  extensively  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  southern  New 
England.  In  some  cases  the  wireless  was  an 
aid ;  the  wireless  system  used  on  some  of 
the  trains  of  the  Lackawanna  road,  as  lately 
described  in  The  Outlook,  was  called  into 


emergency  use  to  locate  trains — a  novelty  in 
railroading.  The  money  loss  for  poles  and 
wires  amounts  to  several  million  dollars.  It 
may  be  asked  whether  the  constant  danger  of 
such  losses  as  well  as  the  demands  of  public 
service  should  not  lead  the  railways  to  install 
underground  wire  systems  at  least  on  the  trunk 
lines  and  in  the  vicinity  of  great  terminals. 

Another  suggestion  for  the  future  has  been 
made  in  New  York  City,  where  the  imposing 
of  one  great  fall  of  snow  upon  another 
made  transit  conditions  horrible  and  unen- 
durable :  it  is  that  the  city  stop  traffic  on  the 
short  cross-town  lines  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  buy  or  build  a  large  number  of  flat  cars, 
and  use  them  for  moving  the  snow  to  the 
rivers.  The  cross-town  cars  are  of  little  value 
for  passengers  in  such  a  time  as  New  York 
has  gone  through,  and  this  plan  has  a  practical 
look.  New  York  is  heartily  tired  of  present 
inadequate  methods  of  handling  the  snowfall, 
and  is  waking  up  to  the  knowledge  that  her  snow 
campaign  must  be  planned  in  the  summer. 

An  odd  sense  of  being  set  back  a  genera- 
tion or  two  beset  the  average  commuter  last 
week ;  one  who  ate  his  dinner  by  candle-light, 
found  his  telephone  "  dead,*'  could  not  send 
a  telegraph  message,  had  to  stay  at  home 
because  there  was  no  train,  knew  that  in  case 
of  fire  the  engines  could  not  reach  him,  heard 
of  milk  famines  and  threatened  stopping  of 
food  and  coal  supplies,  was  told  of  train-loads 
of  people  stalled  all  night  (one  train  was 
**  lost "  for  nearly  a  day),  and  later  learned  of 
friends  in  the  "  real  country"  who  literally 
had  to  dig  themselves  out — such  a  one,  and 
there  were  many  thousands  to  whom  this 
description  would  apply,  might  well  realize 
vividly  what  modem  science  and  invention 
have  done  for  his  comfort  and  convenience. 

A    HUGUENOT 
MINISTRY 

The  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Vedder  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Huguenot 
Church  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  ends 
a  long  and  notable  ministry  in  that  city.  The 
church  in  which  Dr.  Vedder  has  so  long 
preached  is  said  to  be  the  last  surviving 
Huguenot  church  in  America,  and  is»  in  a 
modest  way,  a  kind  of  Huguenot  Westmin- 
ster; for  it  contains  many  memorials  of 
Huguenots  who  have  been  distinguished  in 
the  religious  and  cfvil  history  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Vedder,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Union 
University,  became  pastor  of  the  Charleston 
church  in  November,  1866,  and  served  con- 
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tinnoualy  for  forty-eight  3Ftars  6at\Tfg  3^  period 
€^  re:vahitionary  chais^car  in  the  cit3r  and  in 
the  coostry.  When  he  accepted  the  call  of 
the  charch,  he  found  himsetf  scmraoaded  by  a 
groop  of  notzbie  men  of  Hugaenot  descent. 
I^turir^  his  luiiiisay  this  generation  has  passed 
oiE  the  stage,  aad  a  maprity  of  Dr.  Vedder's 
later  congr^atrons  have  been  born  under  his 
ministry.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  entirely 
blkrd,  hut  he  has  carried  oa  not  only  the  preach^ 
ing  but  the  devotional  exercises,  giving  a 
striking  iHustration  oi  the  pow^r  of  a  trained 
iiicmory. 

Dr.  Veddcr  has  not  only  beea  the  oldest 
p>a8tor  in  Charleston,  but  he  has  long  been 
one  of  it»  leading  citizens.  For  thirty- two 
years  he  has  acted  as  President  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  that  city,  and  for  twenty- 
six  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  John 
Howard  Association.  For  many  years  posC 
there  have  been  few  piwWic  movements  with 
which  he  has  not  been  assocketed.  The 
Hugsienot  church  has  made  him  pastor 
emeritos  with:  the  same  salary  which  he  has 
received  as  active  pastor,  and  has  expressed 
in  the  warmest  terms  its  adrairad^n  aad 
regard'  for  a  faithful  and  doquent  teacher. 


disBTged  with  stimufating  the  production  oi 
larger  crops  with  s  view  to  creating  mar6 
merchand^  for  transportation,  withoot  con^ 
sidering  the  broader  requiremests  for 
community  wdl-bcing.  The  action  oi  the 
Bankers'  Association  in  reladon  to  farminf^is 
in  lesa  danger  of  being  construed  in  this 
uncomplimentary  fashion.  The  farmer,  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  banker,  most  not 
only  produce  more  than  he  has  in  the  post, 
bot  must  just  as  essendaliy  receive  a  g^reater 
share  ii»  the  prosperity  and  prpperty  he  ha» 
created.  He  must  have  left,  above  his^  bare 
Kving  expenses,  a  surplus  that  will  tempt  him 
ta  desire  inrproventems  that  demand  both  ifr* 
dsviduai  and  community  crectit.  The  interests 
of  the  ndhvay  that  traverses  a  fanning  com^ 
munity  are  by  no  means  so  intimately  boond 
up  widi  the  Hf e  of  that  cornmuTiity  as  are  those 
of  the  country  bank.  This  reason,  as  vreii  aft 
the  excellent  character  of  the  paper  itself, 
inclines  us  to  believe  thart;  the  **  'Bamker- 
Farmer,"  diouglt  published  in  the  iutei^ests 
of  a  single  business,  will  avoid  the  damgcr 
oi  becoraing  either  narrow  in  view  or  selfish 
iir  ptJFpo6e. 


TUB  BAN11B»-P>^M»R 

Under  the  dhrection  of  the  newly  co»- 
stituted  Agricukorai  Cbrannssron  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  a  journal 
with  promise  of  a  useful  career  has  been 
launched.  Realizing  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  success  of  our  farm  populatiort 
aneb  the  success-  of  the  banking  industry,  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  determiticd 
upon  the  publication  of  a  paper  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  conditiims  of  rural  life, 
both,  economic  and  social;  This  pwcper,  the 
*'  Banker- Farmer,"  is  published  in  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  Bi  F. 
Harris,  himself  a  well-known  and  puWic- 
spiri4;ed  banker-farmer.  The  editor  of  the 
'*  Banker- Farmer  "  appaarently  realizes  that 
scientific  agriculture — using  that  word  in  the 
sense  of  increased  p)roductiiMX  without  conh 
sideration  of.  the  means  of  distribution— is  not 
the  panacea  that  many  hoki  it  to  be  for  all  the 
ills  that  grass  is  heir  to.  Probiems  of  credit, 
problems  of  rural  opportunity,  problems  of 
rural  cooperation,  the  need  for  consolidated 
schools — these  are  alli  vital  elementst  entering 
not  only  into  successful  faVming,  but  into  suc- 
cessful community  banking  as  well. 

Sonve  railways  that  have  entered  the  field  of 
encouragi«g  agriculture  haveoccasionallybeen 


THE  CANAL  TOLLS  OUESTTOPC 

The  E^'esident'ft  Message  urgfing  the"  repeal 
of  the  law  exempting  American  coastwise 
vessels  from  paying  Panama  Canal  tolls  im- 
p>iies  that  the  repesd  is  needed  to  avert  some 
gp?ave  peril  in:  our  foreign  reiadons,  wfaichiv 
however,  he  does  not  specify.  The  ordinary 
American  citizen  is  justified  in  asking  hkn^ 
self  why  this  question  of  Canai  tolls  for  our 
coastwise  vessels,  on  its  face  purely  a  domes- 
tic (juestion,  should  create  a  foreign;  perii. 

In  Older  to  understand  the  President** 
serious  warning  some  pioints  in  the  history  oi 
the  Canal  must  be  recalled  briefly  to  mind. 

In  1850,  when  the  United  States  was  in 
the  throes  o£  the  slavery  quesdon  and  was^in 
no'  position  to  withstand^  a  g^eat  foreignr 
Power,  the  Cliayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  nego- 
tiated; We  do  not  think  it  is  toa  much  ttar 
sa^  that  this  treaty  was  imposed  upon  this 
country  by  the  superior  phyacal  and  inteitec- 
tual  strength  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  terms 
of  the  Clayton- Bulwcr  Treaty  Great  Britain 
retained-  an  equal  partnership  control  with? the 
United  States  over  any  cand  whieh  migfti;  be 
buih  across  the  Isthmus.  The  present  Caoait 
codd  never  have  been:  built  by  the  United 
States  had  this  treaty  reimained  in.  force.     It 
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did  not,  however,  remain  in  force.  In  1901 
another  treaty  was  negotiated — the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty.  Thanks  to  the  wise 
statesmanship  of  both  England  and  America, 
the  real  control  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  was 
by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  assured  to 
the  United  States,  and  thus  the  building  of 
the  Canal  was  made  possible.  In  order  to 
secure  the  substitution  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty  for  the  Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty, 
the  United  States  promised  that  it  would 
make  no  discrimination  in  fixinig  tolls  in  favor 
of  any  nation,  not  excluding  itself.  This 
promise  has  been  adhered  to.  American 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  will  pay  the 
same  tolls  that  are  paid  by  vessels  of  all  other 
nations  of  the  world.  In  exempting  Ameri- 
can coastwise  vessels,  a  policy  recommended 
by  the  Democratic  and  the  Progressive  Na- 
tional platforms.  Congress  had  no  thought 
that  it  was  discriminating  against  Great  Britain 
or  any  other  nation.  It  believed  that  this  was 
purely  a  domestic  question  in  which  foreign 
nations  had  no  interest  at  stake.  But  Great 
Britain  made  a  complaint  that  the  exemption 
was  a  violation  of  America's  promise  and 
demanded  repeal  of  the  provision. 

The  President  believes  with  Great  Britain 
that  the  exemption  of  coastwise  vessels  is  a 
violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treat}' ;  we 
believe,  with  the  majority  of  Congress  which 
passed  the  act  and  with  the  framers  of  the 
Democratic  platform,  that  the  United  States 
was  acting  entirely  within  its  rights  and  in 
full  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty. 

Nevertheless,  we  hope  with  the  President 
that  the  provision  exempting  coastwise  ves- 
sels from  tolls  will  be  repealed.  Why } 
First,  because  on  this  subject  there  is  a 
division  of  sentiment  within  the  United 
States.  There  are  some  people  who  think 
that  such  exemption  is  not  in  accordance 
with  our  promise ;  there  are  others  who 
believe  that  such  exemption  is  virtually  the 
granting  of  a  subsidy  to  the  one  class  of 
shipping  which  does  not  need  a  subsidy ; 
there  are  still  others  who  believe  that  to  meet 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  operating  the  Canal 
the  income  derived  from  the  tolls  on  coast- 
wise shipping  will  be  needed.  Second,  be- 
cause of  the  sentiment  of  the  world.  The 
people,  or  at  least  the  governments,  of  foreign 
countries  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
question  as  we  do. 

If.  however,  the  exemption  provision  is 
repealed,  it  seems  to  us  essential  to  future 


good  understanding  with  our  neighbors,  if  not 
essential  to  our  future  peace,  that  the  repeal 
should  be  accompanied  with  an  explicit  dec- 
laration that  it  is  not  an  acknowledgment  that 
we  have  acted  in  bad  faith  or  broken  a  prom- 
ise, and  that  we  were  repealing  the  provision 
out  of  neighborly  good  will  and  not  out  of 
any  acknowledgment  that  the  demands  of 
other  nations  were  grounded  in  reason  and 
right.  Such  a  declaration,  we  believe,  is  vital 
for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  no  Adminis- 
tration should  by  implication  declare  a  pre- 
vious Administration  dishonorable.  In  our 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  our  country 
ought  to  stand  as  a  unit.  Second,  because  if 
we  do  not  make  such  a  declaration  the  whole 
question  of  foreign  control  over  the  Isthmus 
and  the  Canal  will  be  reopened,  and  if  that 
question  is  reopened,  it  will  surely  rise  up 
again  to  vex  us. 


HAGUE  CONFERENCES 

Mr.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  an- 
nounced, has  instructed  our  Minister  at  The 
Hague  to  inquire  of  Queen*  Wilhelmina 
wtiether  she  would  be  willing  to  issue  a  call 
to  the  Powers  to  meet  at  The  Hag^e  for 
a  Third  Peace  Conference.  Of  course  the 
actual  naming  of  a  particular  day  might  ap- 
propriately come  from  the  Queen,  because 
the  Conference  is  to  be,  so  to  speak,  in  her 
home.  But  as  to  the  particular  year,  that 
is  another  matter. 

All  students  of  international  law  recognize 
the  necessity  of  having  a  Third  Hague  Con- 
ference. Automatically  it  should  take  place 
in  1915,  thus  carrying  out  one  of  our  State 
Department's  most  notable  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  international  comity — namely,  the 
insuring  of  an  international  Parliament. 

For  the  success  in  converting  the  Hague 
Conferences  into  a  Parliament  meeting  at 
stated  intervals,  whether  called  or  not,  is  due 
to  American  initiative,  energy,  and  tact. 

The  idea  was  Mr.  Root's.  He  was  then 
Secretary  of  State.  He  instructed  our  dele- 
gates to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  to 
elicit  such  an  expression  of  views  in  regard 
to  the  transformation  of  the  Conferences 
into  a  Parliament  as  would  '*  resolve  doubts, 
obviate  difficulties,  and  lead  to  real  agree- 
ment." 

As  the  two  Hague  Conferences  had  been 
summoned  by  Russia,  when  our  delegates 
made  their  proposal  it  was  regarded  by  most 
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of  the  other  delegates  as  taking  away  from 
Russia  a  sort  of  presumptive  right  to  sum- 
mon the  Conferences  1  But  the  reasons  for 
automatic  and  periodic  Hague  Conferences 
were  evident  and  prevailed.  As  Mr.  Root 
said  in  his  instructions  : 

Each  successive  Conference  will  make  the 
positions  reached  in  the  preceding  Conference 
its  point  of  departure  and  will  bring  to  the  con- 
sideration of  further  advances  towards  inter- 
national agreement  opinions  affected  by  the 
acceptance  and  application  of  the  previous 
agreements.  .  .  . 

You  should  keep  always  in  mind  the  promo- 
tion of  this  continuous  process  to  which  the 
progressive  development  of  international  justice 
and  peace  may  be  carried  on ;  and  you  should 
regard  the  work  of  the  Second  Conference,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  definite  results  to 
be  reached  in  that  Conference,  but  also  with 
reference  to  the  foundations  which  may  be  laid 
lor  further  results  m  future  Conferences.  .  .  . 

With  this  vjew  you  will  favor  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  by  the  Conference  providing  for  the 
holding  of  further  conferences  within  fixed 
periods  and  arranging  the  machinery  by  which 
such  conferences  may  be  called  and  the  terms 
of  the  progn^mme  arranged  without  awaiting 
any  new  and  specific  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
Powers  or  any  one  of  them. 

What  was  the  result  ?  Success  for  our 
effort.  The  Conference  recommended  to 
the  Powers  the  assembling  of  a  Third  Con- 
ference to  be  held  "  within  a  period  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  Conference."  The  "  preceding  " 
Conference  meant,  of  course,  the  First  Hague 
Conference.  I'hat  was  held  in  1889.  The 
Second  was  held  in  1907.  Thus  the  Third 
should  be  held  in  1915.  And  others  should 
be  held  at  eight-year  periods. 

And  yet,  despite  the  distinct  instruction  of 
the  Second  Hague  Conference,  Mr.  Bryan 
apparendy  assumes  that  the  Conference  is 
not  yet  called,  while  in  fact  it  only  remains 
to  fix  the  particular  day. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  announced  that 
our  Secretary  of  State  has  written  to  the 
Powers  suggesting  that  *'  the  permanent 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Hague  Court  be 
constituted  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference." We  doubt  whether  the  Minis- 
ters at  The  Hague  (who  constitute,  not  the 
"  Advisory  Council,"  but  the  Administrative 
Council  of  the  Hague  Court)  would  form  an 
ideal  body  for  the  preparation  of  a"  pro- 
'nme — eminently  suitable  as  a  few  might 


be  and  conveniently  placed  as  all  are  for 
the  collection  of  the  various  proposals. 
Many  states  are  not  represented  at  The  Hague 
at  all,  and  the  Ministers  who  are  sent  there 
are  not  sent  for  any  such  purpose ;  indeed, 
they  probably  know  little  about  the  subject. 
Still,  it  is  better  to  have  any  committee  than 
no  committee  at  all ;  and  if  the  Powers  agree 
to  Mr.  Br>*an's  proposal,  it  will  be  a  step  in 
advance ;  indeed,  it  is  very  likely  the  only 
concrete  and  practicable  plan  in  sight. 
If  so,  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  "go 
through." 

But  the  *'  step "  contemplated  by  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  in  preparation 
for  the  Third,  was  very  different  from  this. 
The  Second  Conference  called  the  attention 
of  the  Powers  "  to  the  necessity  of  preparing 
a  programme  for  this  Third  Conference  a 
sufficient  time  in  advance  to  insure  its  dehb- 
eradons  being  conducted  with  the  necessary 
authority  and  expedition."  The  text  reads 
further : 

In  order  to  obtain  this  object,  the  Conference 
considers  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that, 
some  two  years  before  the  probable  date  of  the 
meeting,  a  preparatory  committee  should  be 
charged  by  the  Governments  with  the  task  of 
collecting  the  various  proposals  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Conference,  of  ascertaining  what  sub- 
jects are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  inter- 
national regulation,  and  of  preparing  a  pro- 
gramme which  the  Governments  should  decide 
upon  in  sufiicient  time  to  enable  it  to  be  care- 
fully examined  by  the  countries  interested. 

Nothing,  we  learn,  has  been  done  interna- 
tionally by  the  Administration  towards  bring- 
ing about  a  Third  Conference,  provided  for  in 
tiie  Final  Act  above  quoted,  until  the  State 
Department's  action,  reported  in  the  news- 
papers a  few  days  ago.  And  yet.  the  State 
Department  must  have  known  that  the  year 
1913  was  the  appropriate  year,  as  advised  by 
the  Second  Hague  Conference,  for  the  inter- 
national preparation  of  a  programme  for  the 
Third,  and  that  the  American  Government, 
as  a  leader  in  the  movement,  should  have 
been  prominent  in  this  preparation.  The 
dilatoriness  of  other  governments  does  not 
excuse  our  own. 

We  wish  that  the  present  head  of  our 
State  Department  would  have  enough  pride 
in  the  distinction  achieved  by  the  Department 
in  establishing  an  international  Parliament  to 
follow  as  closely  as  is  possible  at  this  late  day 
the  well-matured  instructions  for  its  summons 
and  preparation. 
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SOCIETY,  PARTNER 

In  correcting  a  social  wrong  or  in  making 
changes  involved  in  social  progress,  does  the 
Government,  representHig  society  that  is  to 
receive  the  benefit,  have  any  obligation  to 
those  \idiose  ownership  of  property  will  be 
affected  by  the  change  ? 

Let  us  apply  this  question  specifically  to 
the  situation  created  by  the  adoption  of 
the  parcel  post.  That  the  parcel  post 
has  great  social  convenience  and  is  be- 
coming, if  it  has  not  ah-eady  become,  a  social 
necessity  is  beyond  dispute.  No  one  would 
dream  of  proposing  seriously  to  abolish  it. 
It  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  probable,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  what  the  express  companies 
used  to  carry  will  be  in  the  future  carried  by 
the  Government.  One  express  company,  it 
is  rumored,  may  liquidate  its  assets,  divide 
them  up  among  its  stockholders,  and  go  out 
of  business.  So  serious  is  the  competition  of 
the  parcel  post  that  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  has  memorialized  Congress, 
asking  that  a  hah  be  called  in  the  further 
extension  of  the  parcel  post  in  order  that  the 
express  companies  be  not  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness altogether,  and  that  society  may  not  lose 
the  benefit  of  a  service  which  only  the  express 
companies  have  so  far  been  able  to  render. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  social  benefit 
of  the  parcel  post  is  bringing  in  its  train  some 
injury  and,  it  may  be,  disaster  to  the  express 
companies. 

Let  us  assume  without  argument  that  the 
express  companies  have  not  been  as  efficient 
as  they  might  have  been  ;  that  even  in  some 
cases  they  have  shown  a  disregard  of  public 
welfare  that  is  perhaps  a  natural  consequence 
of  unregulated  and  uncontested  power ;  that 
the  charges  they  have  levied  have  been  in 
many  cases  exorbitant ;  and  that  the  financial 
manipulation  of  their  securities  has  some- 
times resulted  in  social  injustice.  Do  these 
facts,  assuming  them  to  be  facts,  relieve  the 
Government  of  any  obligation  to  those  com- 
panies ?  Shall  the  Government  proceed  to 
the  extension  of  the  parcel  post  with  sole 
reference  to  the  public  benefit,  and  with 
entire  disregard  of  the  possible  injury  such 
extension  may  inflict  upon  these  companies } 
That  is  the  question  in  i«^s  specific  form. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  intelli- 
gently without  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
society  has  during  all  these  years  been  the 
expn-ess  companies'  partner.  It  was  society 
that  created  the  express  companies.     It  was 


society  that  demanded  their  service.  It  was 
society  that  acquiesced  in  their  charges.  It 
was  society  that  allowed  them  to  grow.  It 
was  society  that  enabled  thousands  of  people 
to  put  then*  savings  into  the  securities  of 
these  companies.  Society  cannot  now,  in  an* 
offhand  manner  and  without  responsibility, 
repudiate  its  partnership.  Whatever  evils 
have  been  created  by  the  express  companies 
have  been  created  by  society  as  well.  What- 
ever the  inefficiency  of  the  express  com- 
panies has  been,  it  has  also  been  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  society. 

Lincoln  was  right  when  he  advocated  a  com- 
pensation of  the  slave-owners,  and  the  country 
paid  a  terrible  penalty  for  failure  to  recognize 
the  truth  that  he  saw.  It  is  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness to  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of  carting 
away  its  own  rubbish,  of  straightening  the  high- 
ways on  its  own  property,  of  substituting  for 
old  and  outworn  appliances  those  that  are  new. 
Society  ought  not  to  destroy  by  condemnation 
proceedings  without  just  compensation. 

This  is  not  an  ailment  against  progress ; 
it  is  an  argument  that  whatever  progress 
there  is  shall  be  just 
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In  his  article  on  '*  Commerce  and  Finance  " 
last  week  Mr.  Price  recalled  the  fact  that 
business  depressions  have  almost  always  been 
followed  by  revivals  of  interest  in  religion  ; 
and  he  quoted  an  old  New  York  merchant 
who  believed  that  panics  and  distress  are 
chiefly  caused  by  extravagance  and  waste  ; 
that  these  are  essentially  immoral ;  and  that 
before  there  can  be  a  re-establishment  of 
sound  ways  of  living,  expressed  in  thrift, 
economy,  and  wholesome  morals,  there  must 
be  a  rewakening  of  the  moral  nature.  And 
he  recalled  the  fact  that  the  panic  of  1837 
was  coincident  with  the  revival  of  religious 
mterest  set  in  motion  by  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment ;  that  the  panic  of  1857  was  coincident 
with  the  inspiring  protest  of  Mr.  Beecher  and 
other  men  against  the  spread  of  slavery ;  and 
that  the  panic  of  1873  was  coincident  with 
widespread  reawakening  of  the  churches 
under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Moody  and  the 
singing  of  Mr.  Sankey. 

Mr.  Price  pointed  out  the  indications  that 
the  present  business  depression  is  accom- 
panied, as  on  these  three  previous  occasions, 
by  a  reviving  care  for  matters  of  the  s»uL 
The  cynical  have  sometimes  said  that  when 
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men  have  nothing  better  to  do  they  become 
religious ;  but  the  cynic,  as  Oscar  Wilde 
said,  knows  the  price  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing.  He  sees  only  the  super- 
ficial aspect  of  things.  It  is  fundamentally 
true  that  every  period  of  great  prosperity 
fosters  wastefulness,  recklessness,  and  a 
devotion  both  to  business  and  to  pleasure 
which  in  many  lives  leaves  neither  time  nor 
place  for  any  thought  of  the  interests  of  the 
mind  or  the  soul.  When  men  and  women 
give  themselves  over  entirely  to  (vork  or 
pleasure,  they  become  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
and  the  heavens  vanish  from  their  sight. 

Lenten  services  are  now  bringing  a  host  of 
people  within  the  walls  of  churches,  and  the 
laborious  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  relaxed  for 
the  moment.  When  the  hard  work  and  great 
expense  which  some  people  put  into  amuse- 
ment are  considered,  the  cynical  comment, 
"  How  pleasant  life  would  be  if  it  were  not 
for  our  pleasures!"  loses  its  humorous  aspect 
and  becomes  a  serious  characterization  of  the 
fatuity  of  spending  strength  and  money, 
and  often  reputation  and  character,  trying  to 
organize  that  which  loses  its  soul  the  moment 
it  is  made  laborious  and  mechanical. 

Play  is  as  normal  and  as  necessary  in  a 
well-ordered  life  as  work,  but  to  make  work 
of  play  is  to  miss  the  tonic  of  the  one  and 
the  refreshment  of  the  other. 

One  of  the  great  services  of  Lent  is  the 
opportunity  it  affords  of  regaining  the  ability 
to  see  life  in  perspective  ;  that  ability  is  lost 
as  readily  by  absorption  in  work  as  in  play ; 
and  a  man's  soul  may  be  atrophied  by  slavish 
devotion  to  business,  as  it  may  be  stained 
and  dishonored  by  surrender  to  the  gross- 
ness  which  some  people  call  pleasure.  The 
satiety  which  comes  with  the  piling  up  of 
fortunes  without  time  for  thought  or  place 
for  religion  is  recorded  in  every  newspaper ; 
it  is  the  world-old  tragedy  of  trying  to  make 
things  take  the  place  of  faith,  ideas,  aspira- 
tions. A  man  may  deceive  himself  by  heap- 
ing up  things  around  him,  but  the  time 
comes  when  he  awakes  from  his  stupor  and 
finds  that  he  has  starved  his  soul.  If  he 
does  not  awake  from  that  stup)or,  he  goes  out 
of  life  without  having  lived  at  all. 

Men  have  never  succeeded  in  drugging 
their  souls  to  the  point  of  extinction ;  sooner 
or  later  their  souls  have  stirred  in  their  sleep 
and  cried  out  in  anger  or  despair.  The  body 
which  works  with  irrational  devotion  or  fol- 
lows pleasure  with  insane  preoccupation  is 
mortal ;  the  soul  is  immortal ;  in  every  strug- 


gle between  the  mortal  and  the  immortal  the 
immortal  triumphs.  It  is  a  lost  fight  from 
the  beginning. 

For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  this 
country  has  been  passing  through  a  Lenten 
season.  It  had  not  lost  its  soul,  but  it  had 
become  so  absorbed  in  fortune-making  that 
it  had  forgotten  that  it  had  a  soul.  It  had 
never  set  out  to  make  its  life  a  mere  matter 
of  buying  and  selling ;  it  had  never  conspired 
to  lessen  opportunity  or  curtail  freedom ;  it 
never  meant  to  sacrifice  integrity  to  success. 

But  wealth  rolled  in  on  it  like  a  tidal  wave, 
and  opportunities  of  fortune-making  chal- 
lenged its  energies  and  abilities.  No  country 
has  ever  before  been  subjected  to  such  colos- 
sal temptations.  It  was  swept  along  on  a 
flood  tide  of  prosperity ;  it  lost  its  per- 
spective ;  wealth  on  a  gigantic  scale  confused 
and  bewildered  it. 

Then,  not  an  hour  too  soon,  came  the  slack- 
ening of  the  pace,  the  reaction  from  mate- 
rialism, the  cynicism  of  satiety,  and  the  indig- 
nant moral  protest.  The  country  has  stopped 
to  think,  its  vision  is  beginning  to  clear,  it  is 
beginning  to  see  how  far  it  had  gone  astray. 
The  hideous  consequences  of  a  period  of 
materialism  make  the  reading  of  the  daily 
newspaper  a  daily  humiliation.  Infidelities 
to  hofior,  violations  of  trust,  mean  thieving 
and  betrayals  of  public  trust  and  confidence, 
shameless  profanations  of  marriage,  hideous 
and  hypocritical  perversions  of  the  mystery 
of  love — a  priceless  pearl  cast  before  swine — 
it  is  a  sickening  revelation  of  the  moral  rot- 
tenness which  spreads  through  society  when 
materialism  deadens  the  soiritual  life  of  men 
and  they  turn  from  the  business  of  living  to 
the  making  of  fortunes. 

The  country  ought  to  thank  God  that  it 
has  awakened  out  of  stupor  and  has  found  a 
place  of  repentance. 


THE    LEGEND    OF   LEONORA 

Sir  J.  M.  Barrie's  delightful  and  puzzling 
play  '*  The  Legend  of  Leonora,"  in  which 
Miss  Maude  Adams  is  acting  the  title  part 
with  characteristic  charm,  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  dinner-table  conversations  and  more 
friendly  debates  between  husbands  and  wives, 
perhaps,  than  .any  other  play  of  the  time. 

Professor  Bellesort,  of  Paris,  in  a  recent 
lecture  on  the  modern  French  theater  said 
that  the  merit  of  a  play  may  fairly  well  be 
determined  by  applying  to  it  the  standard  of 
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measure  included  in  these  three  questions : 
Is  it  refreshing  ?  Is  it  entertaining  ?  Is 
it  stinnifatittg:  to  thewsght  ?  /adgied  by  thi» 
standard,  **  Leonora  "  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  current  comedies.  It  certainly  is  refresh- 
ing and  entertaining;  and  if  debate,  discus- 
sion, difference  of  opinion',  are  sym^oms^  of 
thought,  it  has  set  those  who  have  seen  it  to 
thinking  m  a  soHi6wh€^  lively  fashion.  The 
able  edkor  of  "Harper's  Weekly,"  for  in- 
stemce,.  cannot  even  agree  with-  himself  as-  to 
the  meaning  of  the  pl^y.  H^  published  an 
**  iii()erp>ret<ation  '*  of  thte  play,  aa»d  then  pro- 
ceeded ta  talee  it  all  back  m  the  next  issue  of 
hia  jotfrnalw  PerhapS'  Leonora's  feminine 
psychology  proved  too  contagious. 

I«  "  LeoRora^"  then^  a  mere  whimsy,  a 
farftsisy.  a  gientle  satire,  in  whicb  Barrie  gpod- 
naluvediy  laughs  at  the  essential  foibles-  of 
women  and  at  the  equally  essential  foibles  of 
men  ^  Or  is-  there  underlying  it  and  in  the 
baek  of  Barrie's  mind  a  mere  serious  {xurpose  ? 

One  of  the  best  philosophieal  interpreta- 
tions that  we  have*  seen  of  what  may  be 
imagined  to  be  Barrie's^  own  expla4iation<  of 
the  am-ufiing  and  yet  complex  psychology  of 
hia  play  comes  to>  us"  in  a  communicalien  from 
Mr:  Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  which  we-  gladly 
share  witlv  our  readers.  His  letter  lends 
s|>eeial  interest  to*  the  two-  photographs  of 
Miss  AdlMns  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

To^  the  Editors  of  The  Ch*ilook  : 

There  is  a  be^c  mental  andv  temperamen- 
tal difference  between-  man  and  woman  that 
gains  or  loses  nothing:  by  education  or  envi- 
ronment. It  has  always  existed,  and.  wift  last 
as*  long  as-  the  human  race  survivesv  It  is 
one  of  the  never-changing  truths  of  nature, 
but  until  this  century  it  was  not  known  of 
even  recogjiized.  Until  women  attained  a 
gfreater  freedtjm  they  gave  no  signs  pointing 
to  its  existence  that  men  could  understand) 
but  now  the  ferment  of  their  striving  and  the 
variety  of  their  effort  make  it  plain.  And 
Mr.  Barrie,  with  his  super-normal  sympathy 
and  his  genius  for  interpretation,  has  put  it 
into-  a  play!  Underneath  the  delightful 
comedy  of  the  *'  Legend  of  Leonora"  lies 
this  basic  difference  between  men  and  women. 
In  line  after  line  of  the  briUiant  dialogue  it  is 
disclosed.  Mr.  Barrie  knows  that  man  is 
essentially  convendonal  and  is  the  creator  of 
forms  and  rit«als.  He  is  the  organizer,  and 
by  his  power  of  organization  he  multiplies  the 
advantiage  of  his- physical  superiority.  From 
the  bvaitii  of  man-  alone  have  sprung,  all '  sys- 


tems of  government,  commerce,  jurispru- 
dence, the  administration  of  justice — all  the 
thmgs  by  which  we  measure  civili^a^tt^n  and 
progress — and,  until  very  recently,  all  systems 
of  education,  creeds,  and  rubrics.  Men  idolize 
conventionality.  Whenever  a  portion  of  them 
break  away  from  the  established  order  of 
things,  it  is  only  temporary  and  an  expression 
of  d^content  at  a  particular  system.  But  the 
sex  sweeps  on  through  the  disorder  oi  re- 
arrang5eraent  to  new  forms — ^always  forms. 
As  man  has  worked  upward  through  the 
ages,  his  road  has>  been  through  colonnades 
and  courts  and  peristyles  of  his  own  building: 
Woman  has  walked  with  him-^at  fir^t  behind 
him,  then  at  his  side — up  the  vista  of  hunoanr 
relations-  that  man  has  made  for  himself  and 
for  her.  Hi&  physical  strength,  his  passionsy 
and  his  weaknesses  demand  that  he  should 
be  hedged  by  conventions.  Eternal  Wisdom- 
has  decreed  it. 

And  woman  ?  She  has  accepted  these 
forms  and  conventions,  but  they  are  not  ther 
essence  of  her  life.  Closer  by  intuition  to 
the  truth  of  things>  more  sensitive  by  tem- 
perament ta  causes^  and  more  responsive  by 
nature  to  impulse^  her  path  through  life  run» 
in  and  out  aRK>ng  the  formal  settings  ol 
man's  construction.  She  f<^ows  the  light — • 
call  it  *'  instinct,"  '*  sense  of  duty,''  what^you^ 
will* — that  leads  her  on  in  the  fulfillment  of 
her  purpose  in  the  world,  And  ta  this-  pur- 
pose the  formalities  and  conventions  of  man 
are  not  necessary.  When  she  is  primitively 
and  instinctively  woman,  she  does  not  break 
them-  if  need  arises — they  simply  do  not  exist 
for  her. 

Sk>,  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  one  of  her 
duties  of  motherhood)  Leonora  commits  what 
every  generation  since  Cain  has  recognized 
as  the  gravest  of  crimes,  and  she  ignores  the 
conventions  of  organized  society.  Even  more, 
she  ignores  the  conventions  of  that  citadel  of 
formal-  procedure — a  British  court  of  law  1 
In  all*  this  she  shows  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  the  mental  attitude  of  man  and  woman v 
And  when  confronted  with  the  evidence  ol 
her  guilt)  like  Eve,  she  tells  the  exact  truth*- 
And  then  man's- chivalry  comes  to  the  rescuer- 
Leonora  in  herself  explains  every  heroine 
in  history,  every  woman  Socialist,  every 
mother  in  the  workhouse  for  stealing,  for  her 
child,  every  suffragette — every  woman  who 
has  daved.  Her  legend  is  the  story  of  woman- 
hood. She  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
woman's  rebellion  at  man's  conventions, 
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SOUTH   AMERICA  AND  THE  MONROE 

DOCTRINE 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


THE  South  American  nations  I  have 
visited  are,  of  course,  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  the  international  affairs  of  America. 
They  are  especially  interested  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

As  regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  there  has 
been  much  misapprehension  of  our  attitude, 
and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  not  a  few 
of  our  own  citizens  have  both  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  it.  In  its  essence  the 
Doctrine  is  simply  that  America  is  no  longer 
to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  Africa,  or  parts  of 
Asia,  and  subject  lo  settlement  by  conquest 
by  Old  World  powers.  Most  of  our  people 
accept  this  view. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  who  say  secretly 
and  a  still  smaller  number  who  say  openly 
that  we  ought  not  to  take  this  view,  and  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  ought  to  be  abrogated 
because  it  would  be  well  to  have  foreign 
powers  establish  themselves  on  the  American 
continent.  This  view  has  been  advanced  by 
certain  magazine  writers,  and  it  is  often 
upheld  privately,  the  usual  ground  being  that 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  civilization  to 
have  European  powers  establish  themselves 
in  and  send  their  colonists  to  portions  of 
South  America.  The  men  who  take  this 
attitude  usually  pride  themselves  upon  being 
very  intelligent  and  advanced  individuals.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  matter  about  which  they  write  or  speak. 
They  do  not  understand  the  conditions  of 
South  America.  They  do  not  understand  or, 
indeed,  really  care  for  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  United  States.  They  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  is  they  really  advocate.  One 
favorite  statement  of  the  people  of  this  school 
is  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  Germany,  for 
instance,  take  possession  of  the  southern 
province  of  Brazil ;  and  they  sometimes  say 
that  they  would  not  object  to  European  powers 
taking  possession  of  various  other  portions  of 
temperate  South  America. 

They  do  not  understand  that  the  nations 
of  temperate  South  America  are  already  so 
advanced  that  what  they  advocate  is  a  sheer 
impossibility — aside   from   the    further    fact 
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that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  so 
terrible  a  calamity  that  all  the  peoples  of  the 
two  Americas  would  have  to  combine  to 
prevent  its  occurrence.  There  is  a  great 
need  of  immigration  from  Europe  to  South 
America.  That  immigration  is  already  stead- 
ily taking  place.  I  believe  it  would  diminish 
rather  than  increase  if  the  South  American 
countries,  instead  of  being  independent,  were 
merely  colonies  of  Old  World  countries.  With 
negligible  exceptions,  the  children  and  gp:"and- 
children  of  the  European  immigrants  become 
first-class  Brazilians,  Argentines,  Chileans, 
Uruguayans.  In  my  travels  I  have  met 
literally  hundreds  of  prominent  men,  includ- 
ing many  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  were  Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Irishmen. 
Poles,  Spaniards,  or  Italians.  One  and  all, 
they  were  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  born,  pure  and  simple.  They  were  en- 
thusiastic and  patriotic  Argentines  or  Brazil- 
ians or  Chileans  or  Uruguayans.  Often  they 
could  hardly  speak  the  language  of  their 
fathers  or  grandfathers  at  all.  Rarely  did 
they  speak  it  save  as  a  foreign  tongue.  In 
short,  they  behaved  exactly  as  similar  men 
in  our  own  country  behave.  It  is  as  idle 
to  talk  of  any  foreign  nation  conquering  and 
holding,  as  in  some  shape  a  colony,  any  por- 
tion of  these  countries  as  it  would  be  to  talk 
of  their  conquering  and  holding  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  purpose  Rhode  Island 
or  Wisconsin  or  Oregon.  The  countries 
of  the  future  in  temperate  South  America 
will  be  the  countries  of  to-day.  The  South 
Americans  of  the  future  will  be  Brazilians 
or  Argentines  or  Uruguayans  or  Chileans. 
They  will  not  be  Englishmen  or  Irishmen 
or  Germans  or  Frenchmen  or  North  Ameri- 
cans, for  what  I  have  said  about  the  assimila- 
tion of  immigrants  applies  just  as  much  to 
immigrants  from  the  United  States  as  from 
Europe. 

In  tropical  America  the  conditions  are 
somewhat  different.  But,  as  regards  tropical 
America  also,  it  is  no  less  emphatically  true 
that  no  good  can  come  from  any  foreign 
conquest  of  the  country  by  an  Old  World 
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naticFn,  ahd  thdt  the  Unitdd  Sfatfes  never 
could,  rtever  crugHt  to,  and  never  would  pet- 
mit  any  such  foreign*  conquest. 

Another  type  of  well-meaning  but  singu- 
larly short-sightfed  Americsin  att^ks  Che 
Monroe  Doctrine  from  another  standpoint. 
He  says  it  is  an  "  out  worn  policy,"  and  that 
there  is  no  Ibiiger  need  of  applying  it.  This 
gentleman  alsd  is  often  a  itian  of  learning,  a 
collie  graduate,  or  even  a  college  prbfes- 
sor.  He  is  but  one  degree  wiser  than  the 
individual  whom  I  have  already  considered. 
Indeed,  in  some  respects  h^  is  even  nKire 
futile.  So  far  as  the  seds  and  lands  which 
in  any  way  control  the  approaches  to  th^ 
Panama  Canal  are  concerned,  there  is  more 
ne^d  of  the  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
now  than  ever  before.  It  is  an  act  of  folly 
in  a  private  citizein,  and  of  unpardonable*  folly 
in  A  public  servant,  to  fail  to  recognize  that 
this  i&  the  case.  If  the  approaches  to  the 
Canal  wete  dominated  by  nations  as  powerful, 
as  stable  and  orderly,  as  ready  to  do  justice, 
and  as  able  to  enforce  justice  as  the  great 
countries  of  tempefate  South  Arfierica,  the 
case  would  be  wholly  different.  But  as  it  is, 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  soberly  deny  that 
some  at  least  of  these  countries  are  as  yet 
struggling  with  conditions  which  render  it 
alway^  pK>ssible  that  they  will  themselves 
commit  wrohg  on  other  countries,  and  thereby 
invite  a  retaliation  which  they  are  powerless 
to  resist,  and  which  would  certainly  take  the 
form  of  territorial  compensatkJn-^thslt  is, 
territorial  aggrandizement-^by  some  bi^  mili- 
tary Old  World  power,  unless  the  United 
States  wfere  to  forbid.  This  is  precisely 
what  so  rtedrly  happened  in  dur  own  time  in 
Venezuela  and  m  Santo  Domingo.  In  both 
these  countries  the  United  States  had  to  m- 
terfere  during  the  last  decade  to  prevent 
territorial  aggression  at  thdr  expense  by  Old 
World  tnilitary  powers. 

In  its  essence  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
rtierely  that  there  shall  not  be  this  territorial 
aggrandizement  by  Old  Wofld  powers  in 
America.  In  practice,  When  we  come  to 
deal  with  a  few  of  the  less  responsible  and 
rriore  disturbed  American  powers,  we  have 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  they  some- 
times commit  wrongs  for  which  it  is  right 
that  there  should  be  redress  on  behalf  of  the 
aggrieved  party.  In  certain  cases  almost  the 
only  form  of  redress  practically  open  to 
the  aggrieved  party,  unless  the  United  States 
intervenes,  is  the  seizure  df  territory.  In 
these  cases,  if  the  United  States  is  wise,  it 


will  itself  act,  both  domg  justice  and  exacting 
justice.  The  ideal  instance  of  such  acdon 
wa^  that  taken  by  the  Uhited  Stated' during 
my  Adiliinistration  in  regard  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo.' 

The  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  had 
^utlk,  through  chronic  revohitioh,  into  a  con- 
dition of  utter  impotence  and  disorder.  The 
cUstom-houses  of  various  ports  had  been 
pledged  for  debts.  There  was  no  way  df 
paying  these  debts,  ^nd  the  Governments  df 
certain  natioiis  to  which  the  creditors  be- 
longed were  about  to  take  action.  This  Would 
have  meant  permanent  territorial  possession 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  islarid  by 
certain  foreigh  powers.  I  did  not  bfelievcJ 
thatj  either  iii  our  oWn  interest  or  in  the 
interests  of  Amerk:a  as  a  whole,  this  should 
be  permitted.  Accordingly  I  acted,  the  action 
being  uldnlately  taken  at  the  request  of  Santd 
Ddmingo  itself.  We  organized  the  custom- 
houses, sending  out  a  trained  American  offi- 
cial to  take  chkrge,  with  natives  under  hirtl. 
We  forbade  any  interference  with  tM  custom- 
houses by  any  revolution  or  otherwise.  W« 
also  forbade  foreign  powers  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them  of  any  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. We  collected  the  revenue,  applying  part 
to  the  uses  of  the  Government  and  part  to 
the  satisfaction  of  honest  claims  against  the 
Governrtient.  Peaee  came  as  a  result  of  our 
efforts,  and  Santo  Dofningo  has  been  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before.  The  forty-five 
per  cent  whkrh  we  turned  over  to  the  Gov- 
emrrient  exceeded  what  in  actual  practice 
they  had  ever  received  when  they  had  col- 
lected all  the  revenue  for  themselves.  The 
creditors  received  sadsf acdon  for  their  just 
claims,  the  Government  Was  better  off  than 
it  had  ever  previously  been,  the  United 
States  was  saved  all  possible  danger  of  future 
complk:adons  with  great  military  powers, 
arid,  in  short,  we  have  never  in  our  dipkr- 
matic  history  done  anything  more  thofoughly 
satisfactory  or  that  more  thoroughly  justified 
itself.  It  was  strictly  an  instance  of  work- 
ihg  out  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  all  peo- 
ple dealing  with  Santo  Domingo,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  interest  of  Santo  Domingo  itself.  It 
furnished  the  proper,  and  the  only  proper, 
precedent  for  our  action  in  Central  America. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  connected  with 
our  action  in  Panama  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have 
pefmitted  ahy  foreign  government  to  con- 
struct the  Canal.     This  attitude  on  dur  part 
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had  as  a  necessary  corollary  that  unless  we 
shirked  our  duty  we  were  bound  to  construct  the 
Canal  ourselves.  We  acted  with  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  rights  of  Colombia  until  Colom- 
bians behavior  became  such  that  it  would  have 
been  criminal  weakness  for  us  further  to 
hesitate,  and,  moreover,  an  act  of  criminal 
injustice  to  the  people  of  Panama,  the  people 
actually  in  possession  of  the  Isthmus.  If 
there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  **  consent  of 
the  governed  "  theory,  here  at  Panama  was 
a  capital  instance  of  its  application.  The 
people  of  Panama  were  governed  from  Co- 
lombia without  their  consent.  The  people 
of  Panama  felt  that  it  was  vital  that  the 
Canal  should  be  built  by  the  United  States — 
and  it  was  literally  vital  from  their  standpoint 

Colombia,  from  evil  motives,  and  with  an 
ethical  obliquity  as  great  as,  but  no  greater 
than,  that  of  the  American  defenders  of  Co- 
lombia's action,  refused  to  carry  out  the 
treaty  which  at  its  own  instance  the  United 
States  had  made  with  it.  Accordingly  the 
United  States  acted.  Its  action  was  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  ethical  principles. 
We  should  have  made  ourselves  objects 
of  derision  if  we  had  failed  to  follow  the 
course  we  did  follow.  Curiously  enough,  no 
nation  will  benefit  more  than  Colombia  itself 
will  ultimately  benefit  by  our  action.  Colom- 
bia was  standing  in  her  own  light.  We  have 
in  no  way  hurt  Colombia.  She  will  be  im- 
measurably richer  when  we  have  built  the 
Canal  which  she  herself  was  impotent  to  dig 
and  which  she  wanted  to  prevent  us  from 
digging.  To  say  that  the  United  States  owes 
Colombia  a  dollar  is  not  only  a  falsehood,  is 
not  only  a  wicked  and  unworthy  attack  upon 
our  own  National  character,  but  is  an  offense 
against  international  good  morals  and  a  justi- 
fication of  the  worst  international  practices. 

I  was  interested  to  see  how  every  public 
man  of  any  consequence  whom  I  met  in 
South  America  cordially  approved  our  action 
as  regards  the  Panama  Canal.  The  only  men 
who  disapproved  it  were  those  who  were  pro- 
fessionally hostile  to  the  United  States  and 
were  eagerly  seizing  on  everything  that  could 
be  twisted  into  a  means  of  attacking  the 
United  States.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  two  or 
three  of  the  most  prominent  men,  while  talk- 
ing with  me  one  day,  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
a  very  eminent  Colombian  had  himself  told 
them  that  the  United  States  followed  the  only 
possible  course  if  it  intended  to  have  the 
Canal  built  and  not  to  see  the  Ij^thmus  under 
the  control  of  a  foreign  power.     One  of  these 


men  added :  **  It  was  exactly  as  if  in  going 
down  a  narrow  street  on  business  of  impor- 
tance I  met  a  man  who  refused  to  let  me 
pass.  I  would  try  to  get  by  him  on  one 
side,  and  then  I  would  try  the  other  side,  but 
if  he  still  persisted  in  trying  to  prevent  me  I 
should  put  him  aside  and  continue  my  jour- 
ney ;  and  not  to  do  so  would  be  weakness 
on  my  part."  Of  course  these  statesmen 
would  not  speak  in  public  unless  it  were 
necessary.  But  in  the  Argentine,  one  of  the 
noted  international  jurists  of  the  nation,  a 
prominent  public  man,  Senor  Zabellos,  now 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  And  now  we  come  precisely  to  the  rock 
on  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  founded  in 
the  other  hemisphere,  that  is  to  say,  on  its 
relation  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Now  we  come  to  Panama.  .  .  .  President 
Roosevelt  could  not  permit  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
a  European  nation,  because  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  the  vital  point  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  called 
it  the  key  of  the  world,  and  to  lose  it  would 
be  a  vital  blow  to  American  military  strength. 
Without  this,  a  squadron  in  the  Atlantic 
would  be  utterly  powerless  to  help  a  squadron 
in  the  Pacific.  As  England  cast  aside  her 
spirit  of  insular  conservatism  and  broadened 
her  business  policy  by  commanding  both 
entrances  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Gibraltar,  so  President  Roosevelt 
risked  his  reputation  and  even  the  peace  of 
his  country  to  conserve  for  America  the  key 
of  Panama.  But,  genUemen,  did  this  in  any 
way  or  shape  affect  the  dignity  of  the  other 
republics  ?  What  other  countries  of  America 
have  the  same  world  problems  as  Panama 
and  Mexico,  the  latter  on  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  former  the  throat  of 
the  continent  itself  ?  They  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  problems  of  the  River 
Plata,  or  the  shores  of  Brazil,  or  the  coast  of 
Chile.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  necessary 
to-day  to  the  United  States.  The  Caribbean 
Sea  washes  the  coast  of  the  richest  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  dominated  by  them,  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  independence  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  Under  these  circumstances,  when 
there  is  constant  danger  of  European  inter- 
vention, as  in  the  case  of  Venezuela,  the 
United  States  said  to  the  powers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  You  can 
urge  your  claims  in  accordance  with  inter- 
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hational  procedure,  but  you  cannot  take  terri- 
tory, because  if  you  do  you  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
The  powers  thereupon  became  less  aggress- 
ive and  the  matter  was  settled  by  arbitration. 
This  action  of  the  United  States  emphasized 
once  more  the  doctrine  that  no  European 
power  will  be  permitted  to  acquire  territory 
on  the  continent  of  America." 

Our  own  public  servants  and  our  own 
publicists  are  much  to  blame  because  they 
fail  to  discriminate  among  the  nations  of 
Latin  America.  They  often  speak  as  if  great 
and  stable  communities,  entided  to  stand  on 
a  footing  of  full  equality  with  the  United 
States,  were  really  to  be  ranked  with  some 
small  nominal  republic  in  which  a  succession 
of  greedy  dictators,  presiding  over  a  helpless 
population,  has  resulted  in  complete  govern- 
mental bankruptcy  and  political,  social,  and 
industrial  anarchy.  To  speak  of  **  Latin  Amer- 
ica "  as  an  entity  is  true  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  would  be  true  to  speak  of  **  English 
America "  as  an  entity,  including  both  the 
United  States  and  Jamaica,  were  Jamaica  an 
independent  republic.  It  is  no  injustice  to 
Jamaica  to  say  that  in  such  event  it  would  be 
impossible  to  treat  her  and  the  United  States 
as  of  exactly  the  same  types,  however  de- 
sirable it  would  be  that  each  should  respect 
and  treat  fairly  the  other.  In  the  same  way 
there  are  differences  between  certain  Spanish- 
American  tropical  countries  and  great  free 
nations  like  Chile  and  the  Argentine.  Our 
people  as  a  whole  fail  to  realize  that  certain  of 
the  South  American  countries  are  entitled  to 
be  treated  on  a  footing  of  exact  equality, 
precisely  as  we  treat  England  and  France, 
Germany  and  Italy,  Holland  and  Sweden. 
Not  only  have  I  again  and  again  in  my 
speeches  endeavored  to  bring  out  this  point 
at  home,  but  I  was  able  to  bring  it  out  in  the 
countries  themselves.  I  discussed  the  gen- 
eral subject  in  my  first  Brazilian  speech. 
After  that  I  never  alluded  to  the  matter  un- 
less in  response  to  some  sf>eech  made  to  me. 
1  thus  spoke  once  in  Uruguay,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  twice  in  Buenos 
Aires,  once  on  the  occasion  when  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  was 
conferred  upon  me  by  the  University  ot 
Buenos  Aires,  and  once  at  the  great  dinner 
of  the  Museo  Social.  These  two  speeches 
at  Buenos  Aires  were  received  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  and  they  express  my  deep 
convictions — convictions  which  I  believe  will 
be  shared  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 


States  in  so  far  as  the  actual  facts  are  vivid 
to  their  minds. 

In  the  course  of  the  speech  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buenos  Aires  I  said : 

**  After  the  United  States  was  founded 
as  a  republic,  for  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  for  nearly  ninety  years  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  Declaration 
was  made  a  lie  by  our  own  acts  in  relation  to 
slavery.  Every  criticism  of  the  United  States 
which  said  that  it  gave  the  lie  by  its  acts  to  its 
declarations  about  freedom  was  just,  and  no 
critic  of  the  United  States  ought  to  take  back  any 
condemnation  of  the  United  States  made  dur- 
ing that  ninety  years  because  of  the  existence 
of  slavery.  These  condemnations  were  just. 
But  when  we  abolished  slavery  we  were  en- 
lided  to  have  our  critics  say  so.  Then  we  were 
entitled  to  the  credit  for  what  we  had  done. 

"  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  republics 
of  Latin  America  in  connection  with  the 
disorders  that  marked  their  early  growth. 
I  shall  always  regret,  deplore,  and  con- 
demn the  existence  of  chronic  revolutionary 
disturbance  in  any  La  tin- American  republic, 
and  as  long  as  the  habit  of  revolutionary 
disturbance  is  chronic  I  shall  never  say  that 
the  republic  in  which  it  is  chronic  has  a 
proper  national  life  or  a  history  worthy  of 
respect.  I  shall  never  say  it  while  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  exists  ;  for  if  I  did  say  it 
I  would  be  speaking  an  untruth.  As  a 
philosopher  of  my  own  country,  Emerson, 
has  said :  *  In  the  long  run  the  most  uncom- 
fortable truth  is  a  better  traveling  companion 
than  the  pleasantest  falsehood.'  But  when 
a  nation  gets  past  the  stage  of  disorder  and 
weakness  and  revolutionary  disturbance,  when 
it  has  definitely  entered  on  a  career  of  orderly 
liberty  and  achieved  justice,  of  power  to  do  jus- 
tice to  others  and  to  exact  justice  from  others, 
then  I  take  off  my  hat  to  it  as  I  do  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  You  understand,  friends, 
that  in  so  far  as  my  criticism  applied,  and 
applies,  both  about  ihe  past  and  as  regards 
the  nations  that  still  deserve  it,  I  do  not  re- 
tract it.  But  when  a  nation  has  shown  by  its 
acts  that  it  is  past  that  stage,  then  that 
nation  stands  as  my  own  did  when  it  got  past 
the  stage  of  being  a  slave-owning  power.  We 
earned  the  reprobation  of  all  mankind,  we  of 
the  United  States  of  the  North,  when,  while 
claiming  to  be  a  free  nation,  we  remained  the 
last  of  the  great  nations  to  have  slavery  in 
existence.  We  earned  and  we  deserved,  and 
it  was  right  that  we  should  receive,  the  con- 
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demnation  of  mankind  under  these  circum- 
stances. But  when  we  abolished  slavery 
then  we  were  entitled  to  stand  with  our  heads 
erect  in  the  faces  of  the  nations  of  mankind. 
And  just  the  same  is  true  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for  decades 
in  the  past. 

'*  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  meant  to  express 
the  fact  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  Africa  or  mid- Asia  is  treated,  as  a 
subject  for  conquest  by  any  Old  World  power. 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  the  United  States  pro- 
mulgated, partly  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  its 
own  interest,  partly  as  a  matter  of  policy  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  republics  of  the  New 
World.  But  as  rapidly  as  any  other  republic 
grows  to  possess  the  stability,  the  prosperity 
that  comes  with  stability,  the  self-respecting 
\^  insistence  upon  doing  right  to  others  and 
exacting  right  from  others,  just  so  rapidly 
that  country  becomes  itself  a  sponsor  and 
guarantor  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  which 
the  United  States  of  the  North  no  longer  has 
any  concern,  so  far  as  the  Doctrine  relates  to 
it.  Specifically,  the  Argentine  Republic  can 
protect  itself,  just  as  the  United  States  of  the 
North  can  protect  itself ;  and  in  all  our  deal- 
ings as  regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  as 
regards  all  other  matters,  the  reciprocal  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  of  the  North  and 
the  Argentine  toward  one  another  must  be 
that  of  an  equal  speaking  to  an  equal,  with 
mutual  respect,  and  each  with  self-respect. 

*'  Have  I  put  it  absolutely  clearly  .^  I  wish 
there  to  be  no  doubt  of  my  meaning.  As 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  we  have  no  more 
concern  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  about  you 
than  you  have  about  us.  If  ever  it  became 
vitally  necessary  to  enforce  it,  each  would 
help  the  other.  The  attitude  of  our  people — 
yours,  mine — should  also  be  one  of  cordial 
good  will  and  friendship  towards  the  peoples 
of  Europe.  We  are  of  European  descent — 
your  people,  our  people.  We  have  inherited 
the  Old  World  European  culture.  We  are 
bound  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  by  a  thou- 
sand ties,  and  I  welcome  every  increase  of 
friendship  between  either  of  our  peoples  and 
the  peoples  of  Europe.  But  let  me  add  this — 
and  it  has  been  said  by  you — we  are  not  sim- 
ply colonies  of  the  Old  World,  we  are  new 
nations.  Ours  is  a  new  nation,  yours  is  a 
new  nation.  The  American  of  the  North, 
the  Argentine  of  the  South,  both  represent 
new  peoples.  Each  nation  holds  within  its 
veins  the  blood  of  many  different  European 
stocks.     Each  is  like  many  European  nations. 


and  different  from  any  one  Europ)ean  na- 
tion. And  we  have  such  problems  in  com- 
mon, such  beliefs  and  ideals,  and  methods 
of  government,  and  ways  of  life,  and  habits 
of  thought,  that  we  inevitably  are  closer 
together,  and  will  in  the  end  have  a  closer 
and  more  understanding  relationship  with  one 
another,  than  is  possible  at  the  present  time 
among  European  peoples.  As  has  been  so 
well  said,  each  must  remember  that  the  citi- 
zen of  each  country  cannot  be  a  good  citizen 
of  the  world  unless  he  is  a  good  citizen  of  his 
own  country  first.  We  must  first  and  fore- 
most be  citizens  of  the  Argentine,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  patriotically,  with  pride,  with  eager 
desire  to  identify  ourselves  with  our  own 
national  life,  before  we  can  be  of  any  help 
in  the  great  world  at  large.  I  think  so 
well  of  you  just  because  you  are  Argen- 
tines and  not  imitations  of  something  else. 
If  yoti  were  merely  the  imitations  of  some- 
thing else,  I  would  not  visit  you  ;  I  would  visit 
the  originals  of  which  you  were  the  copies. 
Never  forget  that  the  most  intensely  patriotic 
devotion  to  your  own  country  is  not  merely 
compatible  with,  but  should  be  the  inspiration 
of,  the  heartiest  good  will  and  respect  for  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world." 

And  at  the  dinner  of  the  Museo  Social  I 
said,  in  part : 

"  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is,  in  its  essence, 
merely  the  statement  that  the  soil  of  the  New 
World  is  not  to  be  the  scene  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  by  any  nation  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  every  self- 
respecting  nation  of  the  two  Americas  should 
treat  as  of  cardinal  importance,  both  as  a 
matter  of  self-interest  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  common  interest  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  international  law,  it  is  a  matter  of 
American  policy — a  policy  which  should  be 
partly  based  upon  the  self-interest  of  every 
American  nation,  and  partly  upon  the  com- 
mon interest,  the  disinterested  sense  of  com- 
munity of  ideals  and  purposes  among  all 
American  nations.  It  is  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed  unless  back  of  it  there 
is  potential  force.  I  have  always  championed 
every  practical  measure  to  bring  nearer  the 
day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  substitute  other 
methods  than  those  of  war  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  I  have  always 
fought  in  every  way  to  further  the  cause  of 
the  peace  of  righteousness  throughout  the 
world.     But   as  yet   it  would  be  an  act  of 
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criminal  folly  for  the  great  free  nations  not 
to  remember  that  we  must  make  might  the 
servant  of  right  instead  of  divorcing  might 
from  right.  As  yet  no  movement  for  peace 
amounts  to  anything  unless  the  peoples 
behind  it  possess,  in  addition  to  the  love  of 
justice,  the  power  and  the  determination  in 
time  of  need  to  use  the  potential  force  that 
is  theirs.  As  yet  the  proclamation  of  such  a 
policy  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  the  words  are  inscribed 
unless  back  of  the  words  lies  the  power  of 
action,  unless  back  of  the  proclamation  lies 
the  potential  strength  to  enforce  it,  and  the 
will  to  use  that  strength  should  the  need  arise. 

**  Ninety  years  ago,  when  the  Doctrine  was 
first  proclaimed,  the  only  American  nation 
that  had  sufficient  strength  to  gain  even  a 
scanty  and  discourteous  hearing  from  the 
Old  World  was  the  United  States  of  America. 
At  that  time  the  only  hearing  even  the  United 
States  received  was  both  scanty  and  discour- 
teous ;  nevertheless,  it  could  at  times  make 
itself  heard  and  heeded  ;  and  therefore  the 
guardianship  of  the  Doctrine  had  to  rest  with 
the  United  States.  But  times  have  changed. 
Certain  of  the  Latin- American  nations  have 
grown  with  astonishing  speed  to  a  position  of 
assured  and  orderly  political  development, 
material  prosperity,  readiness  to  do  justice  to 
others,  and  potential  strength  to  enforce  jus- 
tice from  others.  These  nations  are  able  to 
enforce  order  at  home  and  respect  abroad. 
These  nations  have  so  developed  their  insti- 
tutions that  they  themselves  do  not  wrong 
others,  and  that  they  are  able  to  repel  wrong 
from  others.  Every  such  nation,  when  once 
it  has  achieved  such  a  position,  should 
become  itself  a  sponso*  and  guarantor  of  the 
Doctrine ;  and  its  relations  with  the  other 
sponsors  and  guarantors  should  be  those  of 
equality. 

"  Prominent  among  these  nations  is  your 
own,  the  Argentine.  Vou  are  not  only  one 
of  the  great  free  nations  of  the  future,  you 
are  already  a  great  free  nation  of  the  pres- 
ent. In  size,  in  political  stability,  in  virile 
energy,  in  orderly  development,  in  patriotic 
self-respect,  and  in  the  right  to  the  respect 
of  others  you  rank  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  with  the  great  free  nations  of  man- 
kind. As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  my  feel- 
ing is  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  sense 
of  special  guardianship  thereof  by  the  United 
States  of  the  North  no  longer  applies.  You 
need  no  protection.  You  are  fit  to  be  the 
champion  of  your  own  Monroe  Doctrine. 


**  In  other  words,  you  have  so  devel- 
oped that  you  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  in  all  international  relations  between  the 
Argentine  and  the  United  States  the  treat- 
ment shall  be  on  both  sides  absolutely  and 
without  qualification  that  of  an  equal  to  an 
equal,  based  on  an  exact  mutuality  of  resp>ect 
and  obligation.  There  are  other  Latin- 
American  powers  which  have  achieved  this 
position,  and  as  regards  them  also  what  I 
have  said  should  apply.  I  most  earnestly 
hope  that  under  the  stimulus  of  the  example 
of  vou  and  of  these  other  La  tin- American 
nations  that  have  achieved  a  similar  position, 
all  of  the  Latin- American  peoples  will  finally 
reach  such  a  level  of  orderly  self-government, 
of  material  prosperity,  of  potential  strength, 
and  of  political  and  social  conduct  as  to  make 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
merely  unilateral  doctrine,  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  common  agreement 
among  all  the  free  republics  of  the  New 
World.  This  time  has  come  as  regards  you. 
It  has  not  come  as  regards  any  nation  in 
which  there  is  still  chronic  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances, in  which  the  hands  of  social  order 
and  justice  are  so  relaxed  that  the  nation  is 
impotent  to  do  justice  to  others  or  to  enforce 
justice  from  others. 

"  The  history  of  the  United  States  shows 
with  extraordinary  clearness  the  point  I  wish 
to  make.  When  our  Civil  War  broke  out, 
when  revolutionary  disturbance  reduced  us 
to  impotence  abroad,  all  our  power  to  en- 
force respect  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  for 
any  other  policy  we  championed,  vanished 
like  smoke  into  thin  air.  Old  World  powers 
at  once  began  again  to  treat  this  continent  as 
subject  to  conquest  and  exploitation.  A 
European  empire  was  established  immediately 
south  of  us.  When  the  period  of  revolu- 
tionary disturbance  came  to  an  end,  when 
the  Union  was  restored,  and  the  United 
States  again  became  a  great  Nation,  this 
empire  crumbled  at  once  into  dust,  and  once 
more  we  were  able  to  reassert  the  right  of 
the  peoples  of  this  country  to  independence. 

"In  short,  the  history  of  my  own 
country  shows  that  it  is  useless  to  claim  a 
right  or  a  privilege  unless  the  country  claim- 
ing it  acknowledges  the  obligation  and  duty 
that  go  with  the  privilege.  We  cannot  claim 
the  privileges  of  freedom  unless  we  exercise 
the  duties  of  freedom.  You  of  the  Argentine 
and  we  of  the  United  States,  both  of  us,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  have  reached  the  stage 
where   we  can  truthfully   say  that  we  have 
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performed  and  are  performing  our  duties 
with  at  least  measurable  success,  and  there- 
fore that  we  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
to  the  rights  that  should  accompany  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  One  of  these  rights  is 
absolutely  self-respecting  mutuality  of  regard 
and  equality  of  treatment  between  us. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  championship 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  no  way  implies 
any  course  of  action  toward  any  European 
power  save  one  of  the  kindliest  good  will. 
It  should  be  the  object  of  all  of  us — of  you  of 
the  Argentine  and  of  us  of  the  United  States — 
to  cultivate  close  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  peoples  of  Europe.  We  are  of  their 
blood  and  of  their  culture.  We  are  knit  to 
them  by  many  close  ties  of  sympathy  and 
interest.  Like  them,  we  are  part  of  that 
great  commonwealth  of  the  spirit  which,  when 
we  use  the  term  in  its  best  and  highest  sig- 
nificance, we  speak  of  as  civilization.  We 
should  try  to  extend  the  area  of  that  great 
international  commonwealth,  not  by  conquest 
where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  conquest,  but  by 
good  will,  by  friendliness,  by  just  treatment. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  the  end  every  right- 
thinking,  right-acting  i>eople  in  any  part  of 
either  the  Old  World  or  the  New  shall  be 
admitted  to  full  brotherhood  with  all  other 
peoples  who  are  striving  for  justice,  for  gen- 
erous good  will  and  fair  dealing  among  the 
nations  of  mankind. 

"  Nevertheless,  close  though  the  ties  are 
that  knit  our  several  nations  to  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are 
ourselves  separate  and  individual  nations, 
each  with  its  own  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics. We  have  our  own  interests,  needs,  sp)ecial 
characteristics,  and  special  fields  of  work. 
We  are  not  colonies.  We  are  nations — we 
have  reached  the  status  of  manhood.  We 
must  not  lay  overemphasis  on  supposed  racial 
terms  which  often  indicate  a  linguistic  rather 
than  a  racial  affinity.  The  blood  of  many 
European  stocks  runs  in  the  veins  of  all  of 
us.  Each  is  akin  to  various  European  peo- 
ples, each  is  separate  from  every  European 
people.  Each  Argentine  citizen  should  learn 
Argentine  first  and  foremost ;  don't  let  him 
dwell  abroad,  or  be  a  mere  copy  of  something 
from  abroad.  Let  him  stand  on  his  own 
feet.  This  is  the  same  advice  I  have  always 
given  to  my  own  people. 

'•  Allusion  has  been  made  here  to  the 
successful  effort  made  under  my  Administra- 
tion, and  by  my  direction,  to  secure  admis- 
sion to  the  Hague  Conference  for  the  nations 


of  the  New  World  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  each  with  the  others  and  with  the 
several  nations  of  the  Old  World.  I  would 
have  felt  myself  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  had  not 
striven  for  this  end.  Will  you  permit  me  also 
to  say  that  my  deeds  as  President  made  good 
every  word  I  have  ever  spoken  in  reference  to 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
other  nations  of  this  continent  ?  In  Panama 
I  acted  not  only  with  scrupulous  good  faith, 
but  in  the  only  way  that  was  consonant  with 
my  duty  towards,  not  alone  my  own  country, 
but  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World  and 
of  the  Old  World  as  well.  I  served  the  cause 
of  mankind  by  what  I  did,  and  any  other 
action  would  have  been  culpable  weakness 
and  folly.  I  specially  ask  you  to  consider 
what  we  did  in  reference  to  Cuba  under 
my  Administration,  and  what  we  did  in  refer- 
ence to  Santo  Domingo.  We  intervened  to 
save  Cuba  from  the  effects  of  a  desolating 
struggle  under  which  her  population  had 
diminished  in  numbers  by  more  than  a  million, 
the  loss  falling  far  more  heavily  upon  women 
and  children  than  upon  men.  When  at  last 
we  intervened,  we  said  that  as  a  result  of  our 
interference  Cuba  should  be  independent. 

"  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  chancellery  in 
Europe  which  believed  that  this  promise  was 
more  than  an  empty  form.  During  my  Ad- 
ministration I  made  it  an  actual  fact.  We 
started  Cuba  on  the  path  of  stable  and  pros- 
perous self-government,  and  then  we  left  the 
island  and  left  her  a  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent nation.  Later,  when  there  was  a  revolu- 
tionary disturbance,  we  intervened,  but  we 
intervened  only  to  make  peace,  to  secure  an 
honest  election,  and  once  more  to  start  the 
island  on  a  path  of  stable  self-government. 
Again  we  left  Cuba.  She  is  now  absolutely 
independent.  I  have  every  hope  and  belief 
that  her  stability  and  growth  are  firmly  as- 
sured, and  that  from  henceforth  on  she  will 
continue  as  an  absolutely  independent  and 
prosperous  nation.'* 

And  then  I  told  also  the  story  of  our 
course  with  Santo  Domingo,  essentially  as  I 
have  told  it  above  in  this  article. 

I  do  not  here  attempt  to  discuss  all  the 
sides  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As  regards 
the  collection  of  debts  from  weak  nations,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  we  shall  ultimately  come 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  distinguished  Argen- 
tine international  jurist,  Senor  Drago,  whom 
I  had  the  honor  of  meeting.  But,  however 
this  may  be  at  present,  we  must  face  facts ; 
and  the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them. 
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I  ;*'^e,  for  exa-' ;.  e.  the  S:ate  of  3 
♦'v  .S'^*'^  in  vtr..'.r.  tr;s  cnnie  was  comrmt- 
**'A.  hy  tr,':  !as:  er/jmeranon  in  that  State 
tri*?  V  f»'^ii  txj!/ -.;at:on  was  712,000;  of  this 
nurnixT  4^X?  were  Indians.  302.000  whites, 
and  410/;^K)  colored.  During  the  year  1912 
IW  (f(t*)  (oiorcd  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
j>i)b!ic  vh^K»is  ;  this  i>  iu«t  a  little  over  fifty 
]h:t  (.mi.  The  averaj^e  attendance,  however, 
in  the  puhlic  sch<K)ls  was  143,000,  or  about 
t flirty  five  yn-r  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
colored  children  in  Mississippi.  In  other 
words,    sixty-four   per   cent  of  the  colored 
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children  in  Mississippi  attended  no  public 
school  during  the  year  1912.  In  Hinds 
County  the  average  salar>'  of  colored  teachers 
during  that  year  was  about  $16  a  month  for 
five  months. 

South  Carolina  is  affother  Southern  State 
which  is  backward  in  Negro  education. 
According  to  official  reports,  in  district  9, 
Beaufort  County,  of  this  State,  there  was 
expended  on  the  white  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  school  in  1911  $127.30  per  capita, 
and  on  the  colored  children  enrolled  in  the 
same  district  $2.74  per  capita,  or  forty-six 
times  as  much  on  the  white  children  as  on 
the  colored  children. 

In  district  10,  Charleston  County,  there 
was  expended  $202  for  each  white  child, 
$3.12  for  the  colored;  in  district  39,  Abbe- 
ville County,  $11.17  for  the  white,  69  cents 
for  the  colored ;  in  district  3,  Edgefield 
County,  $7.45  for  the  white,  48  cents  for 
the  colored  ;  in  district  5  of  this  same  county, 
$23.12  for  the  white,  58  cents  for  the  col- 
ored ;  in  district  9,  Fairfield  County,  $13.67 
for  the  white,  48  cents  for  the  colored ;  in 
district  12,  same  county,  $11.50  for  the 
white,  29  cents  for  the  colored. 

Under  these  conditions,  let  us  see  how 
long  the  colored  children  are  in  school  during 
the  year  in  certain  typical  districts  of  South 
Carolina,  then  we  may  get  further  light  as  to 
the  cause  of  crime  and  idleness  in  portions  of 
the  South. 

In  district  28,  Edgefield  County,  the  public 
school  for  colored  children  was  kept  open  by 
public  funds  about  two  and  one-half  months, 
and  the  teacher  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $15 
per  month.  In  Anderson  County,  district 
40,  the  colored  public  school  was  open  two 
months  and  closed  ten  months.  In  Barnwell 
County,  district  31,  the  public  school  was  in 
session  one  month  and  closed  eleven  months. 
In  South  Carolina  the  average  length  of  the 
school  term  for  the  colored  people,  outside  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  is  from  two  to  four 
months. 

The  seriousness  of  this  can  be  understood 
when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  almost 
a  million  colored  people  in  South  Carolina 
and  that  eighty  per  cent  of  them  live  in  rural 
districts.  Thus  in  one  State  of  our  great  free 
country  200,000  colored  children  are  provided 
with  public  education  for  but  three  or  four 
months  in  the  ytfar.  Under  these  conditions 
it  would  require  twenty-eight  years  for  a  child 
to  complete  the  eight  grades  of  the  public 
school. 


Of  course  any  one  knows  that  a  two 
months'  or  a  three  months'  school,  with  a 
mere  pittance  of  a  salary  for  a  teacher,  means 
almost  no  school.  The  buildings  in  which 
these  schools  are  conducted,  as  a  former  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  South  Caro- 
lina said  some  time  ago,  are  in  many  cases  not 
fit  for  stables.  But  South  Carolina  is  by  no 
means  the  only  State  that  has  these  breeding- 
spots  for  ignorance,  crime,  and  filth  which 
the  Nation  will,  sooner  or  later,,  have  to 
reckon  with.  In  Alabama,  my  own  State,  we 
have  one  of  the  finest  and  most  liberal  Gov- 
ernors of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  as  is  true  of  many 
count}'  superintendents  of  education,  is  also 
generous  in  the  matter  of  Negro  education ; 
and  yet  in  Alabama  we  have  counties  where 
conditions  are  almost  as  bad  as  those  in  South 
Carolina. 

Take,  for  example,  Wilcox  County,  Ala- 
bama. Here  there  are  6,200  white  people 
and  27,600  black  people.  There  are  1.884 
white  children  of  school  age  and  10,667 
black  children  of  school  age.  For  the  educa- 
tion of  these  white  children  there  was  spent 
in  1912  $33,000,  or  $17  per  capita;  for  the 
education  of  the  10,000  black  children  there 
was  spent  $3,750,  or  37  cents  per  capita. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education  of  Alabama,  there  are 
328,024  colored  children  in  Alabama.  Of 
this  number  190,000  did  not  enter  any  school 
at  all  during  the  last  year,  and  90,000  of 
those  entering  were  in  school  only  from  two 
to  three  months.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  the 
single  State  of  Alabama  tbere  are  almost 
200,000  colored  children  who  apparendy  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done  and  is  being  done.  In 
Alabama,  as  in  other  States,  some  are  being 
educated  in  the  elementary  departments  of 
the  industrial  schools  and  colleges,  but  their 
number  in  proportion  to  the  total  is  very 
small. 

Some  of  the  more  touching  and  heart- 
reaching  letters  that  I  receive  regarding  ac- 
commodations for  colored  children  come  from 
Southern  white  people  of  both  sexes.  The 
following  is  one  example  of  many.  A  South- 
ern white  lady,  the  wife  of  a  former  official 
in  Alabama,  in  a  letter  speaking  of  the  rural 
schools  in  her  county,  says : 

"  Dr.  Washington  : 

"  Since  being  elected  President  of  the 
School    Improvement    Association    of    this 
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'Vi'-;.  I  f.r<i  c,*'^  *>.r.«  s^'wrr.T  cr/j'jgh  for 
v.*   riivt:*    r>,:  ^-   2*  «:r^^v  relative  to  the 

rrjrr'r  vi*  v.rr.-e  ;rT^  ^ -a r::y  in  the  appli- 
-.ar-i',r,  '/>  ;^-  f^.-ard-  -^.f  New  Oriean^j.  for 
*r^  f^r-d  f'^  'j-.-t  %->?r'.ivjr  of  the  coi-'^red 
v,rrxAf-  ar.-i  '^'.^^  /^v^  rr^  absolutely  with- 
v,t  :ry^'.%  »;*".  x  r„-',r.  v>  S'jr/i/iv  this  crvinz 

'  S'/w  I  am  a*«.lr,-5  >'/j  to  send  me  one 
',f  -*  v,r  '^^r^t  tea-c  v::r% — I  mean  m^'^t  conscier.- 
'  *'^*\  *r^:.T,i^\  -'o  "..-i'.  ea-.n  c//ored  school  m 
"/."%  f/r^r,*,)'  ^';  tryi  capa^„.ty  of  supervisor.  If 
',r^^  a  ''^  ^arfrr  **  o  j.d  be  too  much  to  ask, 
•-«en  Set  Tj^m  corr.e  at  least  twice  during  the 
v>i^/iaA*#c  year.  I  he  c/vjrity  superintendent 
ria»  pr^/fnivrd  to  aj^x^int  me  a  president  of 
*ne  .V,b^xJ  Imf>rrovement  Association,  and  I 
<thaii  perv^aliy  undertake  the  direction  of  her 
wr/rk.  If  only  you  could  see  the  heart- 
Iwcakirij^  need  as  I  see  it ! 

*•  V'ou  have  Uren  called  the  *  M<^>ses  *  of 
your  ra(,e ;  th/:n  this  call  is  to  you  to  help 
lead  your  peo[>Ie  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
igmirancc  and  ineffiaenc>'.  This  is  one  of 
the  opfX>rt unities  to  prove  your  sincerity. 

**  Allow  nie  to  recall  to  your  remembrance 
the  liberal  and  sympathetic  attitude  held 
toward  the  Ne^ro  race  by  my  husband,  not 
only  during  his  in(  umbency  as  a  State  officer 
but  in  all  his  dealings  with  them  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public  life.  The  matter  of  im- 
proving; the  schools  of  this  county  has 
bea^)me  a  question  of  conscience,  and  some- 
(hing  must  he  done.  This  appeal  goes  to  you 
in  the  name  of  our  Christ  in  behalf  of  his 
needy    little    ones.      Yours    for   betterment, 

•'  V.  S. — We  have  onlv  sixteen  colored 
schfK^ls.  After  I  had  determined  on  this 
step,  I  consulted  my  superintendent,  and  he 
heartily  sanctioned  it.*' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Montgomery  "  Adver- 
tiser," December  29,  1910,  explaining  why 
the  black  counties  of  Alabama,  Macon 
County  excepted,  had  lost  population  from 
19(K)  to  1910,  I  said:  *' I  do  not  believe 
that  the  leading  people,  and  especially  land- 
owners, of  the  *  Black  Belt  *  counties  know 
how  little  money  some  Negro  schools  receive. 
More  money  is  paid  for  Negro  convicts  than 
for  Negro  teachers  in  Alabama.  About  $46 
per  month  is  now  being  paid  for  first-class, 
able-bodied  Negro  convicts,  $36  for  the  second 
and  $26  for  the  third  class  for  the 
"nonths  in  the  year,  while  in    some 


counties  Xegro  teachers  get  from  $15  to 
$17  a  month  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year.'' 

\\Tii:e  I  have  dwelt  a  great  deal  upon  cor- 
ditions  in  MississippL  South  Caroona,  and 
Alabama,  I  do  not  mean  to  imD^v  that  these 
are  the  only  States  where  such  cooditaoos 
exist.  I  have  used  them  merely  as  exampfes 
of  condidons  existing  in  sonie  portions,  at 
least,  of  practicaiiy  aii  of  the  States  of  the 
lower  South. 

f>n  my  \-isits  to  the  countrv'  schools  in 
these  and  other  States  I  have  seen  son:jc 
very  pathetic  sights.  la  some  of  the  so- 
called  school  buildings  the  roofs  leak,  the 
winds  blow  up  through  the  cracks  of  the 
floors  and  dowTi  through  the  ceilings.  I  have 
seen  in  many  of  these  schools  five  little  boys 
and  girls  tr>ing  to  study  out  of  the  same 
book.  In  some  cases  two  children  would 
occupy  the  front  seat  with  the  book  between 
them,  with  two  others  peeping  over  their 
shoulders,  and  a  fifth  trjing  to  p)eep  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  four. 

The  ignorance  and  stupidity  that  control  in 
some  of  the  schools  are  almost  be^'ond  belief. 
I  have  seen  scores  of  little  children  sitting  for 
hours  on  a  rough  bench  with  no  back  to 
it  and  their  feet  dangling  in  the  air  six  or 
seven  inches  from  the  floor.  In  other  cases 
I  have  seen,  during  the  very  cold,  windy, 
winter  weather,  schools  conducted  in  malarial 
districts  where  there  was  no  provision  made 
on  the  inside  of  the  houses  for  warming  the 
room.  A  fire  would  be  built  on  the  outside 
of  the  schooi-house,  and  teachers  and  pupils 
would  study  on  the  inside  for  a  few  minutes 
until  they  got  so  cold  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  outside  to  warm  their  fingers 
and  feet,  and  then,  after  a  few  minutes, 
return  to  their  studies  on  the  inside.  When 
these  conditions  exist  in  a  school  with  a  term 
of  only  three  or  four  months,  conducted  by  a 
poorly  paid  teacher,  it  is  wonderful  that  any 
progress  at  all  has  been  made  in  such  places 
in  the  matter  of  public  education. 

Now,  as  I  often  say  when  speaking  in  the 
South — and  I  never  say  anything  out  of  the 
South  that  I  do  not  say  in  the  South — ^in 
those  counties  and  districts  in  which  this  color 
line  is  drawn  in  the  matter  of  fitting  these 
people  for  the  duties  of  life  under  free  condi- 
tions, no  color  line  is  drawn  in  the  payment 
of  taxes  or  in  the  punishment  of  crime.  The 
colored  boy  who  has  $1.50  a  year  spent  on 
him  for  his  education  is  punished  by  the 
same  court  under  the  same  rules  of  evidence 
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as  the  white  boy  who  resides  in  the  county 
and  has  $15  a  year  spent  on  him  for  his  edu- 
cation. Aside  from  other  results  of  this  kind 
of  short-sightedness  and  injustice,  this  lack  of 
school  facilities  is  fast  driving  some  of  the 
best  colored  farmers  from  the  farms,  where 
they  are  of  best  service  to  the  white  people 
and  to  themselves,  to  the  large  cities,  where, 
in  spite  of  certain  disadvantages,  they  are 
reasonably  sure  of  finding  some  kind  of 
school  for  their  children. 

Any  one  living  outside  of  the  South  cannot 
realize  how  heavily  the  Southern  States  have 
taxed  themselves  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  for  education  and  what  tremendous 
sacrifices  they  have  made.  It  is  hard  to  put 
in  words  a  true  or  adequate  description  of 
the  awakening  that  is  now  spreading  all 
through  the  South  in  educational  matters. 
While  all  this  is  true,  we  must  not  fail,  how- 
ever, to  look  facts  in  the  face,  even  though 
they  be  disagreeable  and  discouraging  facts. 
The  best  friend  of  the  South  is  he  who  will 
tell  the  truth. 

It  would  for  this  reason  be  manifestly 
unfair,  while  calling  attention  to  the  deplor- 
able conditions  that  exist  in  some  sections  of 
the  South,  to  ignore  the  many  counties  and 
cities  in  which  the  public  authorities  have 
vision  enough  and  such  a  high  sense  of  jus- 
tice that  good  opportunities  are  furnished,  in 
length  of  terms,  salaries  of  teachers,  and  in 
the  kind  of  school-houses,  for  the  education 
of  Negro  children.  This  is  notably  true  in 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Outside  the  large  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Southern  States  the  opportunities  of  Negro 
education  are  generally  poor,  but  there  are 
rural  districts  in  which  good  schools  are  fur- 
nished for  the  Negro  people,  almost  as  good 
in  some  cases  as  those  for  white  children. 
This  is  true  of  both  Virginia  and  Texas.  In 
fact,  I  think  Texas  is  ahead  of  all  the  South- 
ern States  in  its  wisdom,  generosity,  and  far- 
sightedness in  the  distribution  of  the  public 
school  money.  And  I  am  sure  that  the 
State  of  Texas  has  not  lost  anything,  but  has 


gained,  in  having  a  high  and  useful  type  of 
Negro  citizen. 

I  was  bom  in  the  South,  have  lived  in 
the  South,  and  am  just  as  proud  of  the  South 
as  any  white  man  could  be.  For  this  very 
reason  I  want  to  see  it  get  to  the  point 
where  it  will  cease  to  be  continually  held  up 
to  the  civilized  world  as  the  most  criminal 
section  of  our  country.  But  we  can  get  rid  of 
this  reputation  only  in  proportion  as  educa- 
tion replaces  ignorance,  as  thrift  and  industry 
replace  idleness  and  laziness,  as  high  moral 
character  replaces  immorality. 

These  bad  and  unhealthy  conditions  exist 
in  many  parts  of  the  South,  I  repeat,  because 
liberal  and  thoughtful  white  people  too  often 
do  not  actually  know  what  is  going  on  with 
reference  to  Negro  education.  These  white 
people  are  so  absorbed  with  their  own  per- 
sonal business,  or  in  matters  that  concern 
white  people,  that  they  do  not  have  time,  or 
take  time,  to  find  out  the  actual  conditions 
in  which  colored  people  live.  This  leads  me 
to  hope  that  what  I  have  said  in  this  article 
may  impress  the  leading  white  people  in  the 
South  with  the  importance  of  looking  into 
and  making  known  the  facts  in  regard  to 
Negro  education. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  public  atten- 
tion has  already  been  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  In  Russell  County, 
Alabama,  for  example,  where  I  have  recently 
been,  the  white  people  are  pleading  for 
more  Negro  schools,  more  Negro  teachers, 
and  thev  are  not  ashamed  to  let  the  world 
know  that  they  are  in  favor  of  Negro 
education.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
counties  and  cities  in  the  South ;  but,  when 
all  this  is  said,  we  must  face  the  fact,  dis- 
agreeable as  it  may  be,  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  growth  in  population  among  the 
colored  people  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
South,  where  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
population  lives,  the  Nation  still  has  a  serious 
problem  which  we  must  meet  in  a  spirit  of 
generosity  and  handle  with  wisdom,  and, 
above  all  things,  with  courage. 
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III— SOURCES    OF    BUSINESS 


IN  launching  out,  the  vital  question,  after 
acquiring  experience,  is  how  to  obtain 
employment.  For  the  young  lawyer 
who  decides  to  identify  himself  with  a  large 
office  and  gradually  work  his  way  up  this 
question  is  practically  disposed  of.  He  will 
have  no  clientage  which  he  may  call  his  own, 
unless  he  happens  to  develop  that  important 
natural  gift  of  attracting  it  by  his  own  mag- 
netism and  personality,  in  which  case  his  value 
to  the  office  will  gain  speedy  recognition. 
Such  instances  are  rare,  however,  in  actual 
experience,  for  most  young  lawyers  who  are 
natural  business-getters  prefer  to  build  up  a 
business  and  create  a  practice  of  their  own. 
Apart  from  this  invaluable  gift,  fidelity  and 
usefulness  bring  about  the  desired  result,  for 
the  death  and  retirement  of  the  seniors  will  leave 
the  once-young  lawyer  in  full  possession  ;  but 
this  means  a  series  of  long  years — years  as  a 
junior,  occupied  with  details,  and  as  a  subordi- 
nate, subject  to  direction  and  dictation,  having 
no  individuality,  beingapartof  a  large  machine, 
in  which  one's  name  signifies  litde  or  nothing 
in  point  of  reputation  in  the  public  mind  ;  the 
office  is  everything  and  he  is  nothing.  But 
in  the  course  of  time,  when  his  seniors  are 
dead,  and  his  hair  has  turned  gray  or  departed, 
he  will  have  his  reward  in  being  at  the  head 
of  a  flourishing  business,  but  without  the 
tremendous  satisfaction  which  a  lawyer  is 
entitled  to  feel  who,  either  by  his  unaided 
efforts  or  with  some  congenial  partner,  has 
built  up  a  business,  and  in  doing  so  has 
acquired  standing  and  reputation  and  made  a 
name  for  himself. 

There  is  a  class  of  lawyers  who  are  natu- 
rally business-getters.  No  one  can  tell,  not 
even  themselves,  how  they  do  it — nascitur 
no n  Jit.  There  is  that  magnetic  quality,  that 
type  of  personality,  that  mysterious  ability  to 
create  a  favorable  impression  with  or  with- 
out very  much  fundamental  capacity,  which 
attracts,  in  the  most  surprising  way,  shrewd 
and  hard-headed  men  of  affairs.  The  for- 
tunate possessor  of  this  gift,  if  he  spends  an 
hour  at  lunch,  will  very  likely  come  back  with 
a  client ;  if  he  goes  to  church,  he  will  make 
clients  there  ;  if  he  takes  a  Saturday  for  golf, 
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his  opponent  in  the  play  will  probably  retain 
him  to  draw  his  will ;  and,  if  he  flits  about  in 
society,  he  will  quite  likely  become  the  pro- 
fessional adviser  of  some  wealthy  widow  or 
fashionable  divorcee.  The  business-getting 
lawyer,  as  such,  has  no  progenitor  and  will 
probably  have  no  posterity.  The  gift  was 
bom  with  him  and  will  die  with  him,  and  he 
is  powerless  to  educate  any  human  being  in 
its  mysteries.  The  possessor  of  this  gift 
should  be  thankful  for  it  and  exercise  it 

Two  professional  acquaintances  of  my 
earlier  days  illustrate  this  remarkable  faculty. 
One  was  Isaac  P.  Martin,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Martin  &  Smith,  which  occu- 
pied a  ver>'  important  and  well-earned  po- 
sition among  the  firms  of  those  days.  His 
partner  was  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Smith,  an  ac- 
complished and  able  lawyer.  Mr.  Martin 
almost  never  appeared  in  the  courts,  but  he 
had  the  unique  faculty  of  attracting  a  very 
large  and  important  clientage,  especially  in 
the  mercantile  communit>\  Added  to  this 
natural  gift  was  business  sagacity,  sound 
common  sense,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
law,  which,  supplemented  by  Mr.  Smith's 
accurate  legal  knowledge  and  advocacy  in 
the  courts,  resulted  in  making  the  firm  highly 
distinguished  and  remarkably  successful.  Mr. 
Martin  was  diminutive  in  stature  and  not  very 
prepossessing  in  appearance.  He  would 
hardly  be  selected  as  one  whose  dignified 
and  imposing  appearance  would  be  likely  to 
attract  important  clients,  but  such  was  his 
magnetic  quality  and  the  charm  of  his  per- 
sonal bearing  and  conversation  that  he  was 
the  center  of  a  host  of  admiring  clients.  Mr. 
Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of 
highly  distinguished  personal  appearance  and 
of  very  solid  and  substantial  attainments,  but 
of  somewhat  austere  and  imposing  dignity, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  after  Mr.  Martin 
had  attracted  the  clients  Mr.  Smith  was  very 
much  more  important  in  holding  them.  It 
is  said  of  Mr.  Martin  that  in  a  financial  up- 
heaval, in  which  securities  pledged  as  collateral 
were  likely  to  be  sacrificed  by  forced  sale  at 
a  time  of  great  financial  depression,  he  was 
the  first  to  invoke  the  equity  powers  of  the 
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court  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  to  issue  an 
injunction  restraining  the  lenders  from  selling 
them,  thus  compelling  the  lender  to  protect 
the  borrower  by  carrying  the  securities  until 
danger  was  passed. 

Another  instance  of  this  gift  was  Samuel 
L.  M.  Barlow,  who,  when  I  first  heard  of 
him,  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bowdoin, 
Larocques  &  Barlow,  another  of  the  most 
important  firms  of  that  day.  He  was  the 
antipodes  of  Mr.  Martin,  being  tall,  portiy, 
and  distinguished  in  appearance.  He  was  a 
mighty  force  among  the  financial  magnates. 
He,  too,  never  appeared  in  court — this  branch 
of  the  firm's  practice  being  under  the  direc- 
of  the  two  brothers  Jeremiah  and  Joseph 
Larocque.  Mr.  Barlow  was  a  great  business 
lawyer,  of  remarkable  keenness  of  percep- 
tion, of  commanding  influence  over  financial 
magnates,  and  his  office  was  filled  with  a 
highly  impKjrtant  class  of  business,  most  of 
which  was  connected  with  railway  and  bank- 
ing interests.  He  acquired  great  celebrity  in 
the  days  of  the  Erie  litigation  of  1869  and 
subsequently,  when  Jay  Gould  and  James 
Hsk  on  the  one  side,  and  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt  on  the  other,  were  pitted  against  one 
another.  Since  that  time  there  has  grown  up 
a  class  of  lawyers  of  which  they  were  the 
forerunners,  until  at  the  present  day  this  type 
of  lawyer  has  acquired  a  position  at  the  bar 
which,  if  not  more  distinguished,  without 
doubt  receives  larger  fees  than  the  most 
eminent  and  successful  practitioners  in  the 
courts. 

Fortunately  this  gift  of  transforming  ac- 
quaintances into  clients  is  not  indispensable. 
Fair  capacity  and  steady,  persistent  eff^ort 
will  of  themselves  in  time  attract  a  clientage. 
There  is  an  old  adage,  *'  Keep  your  office  if 
you  expect  your  office  to  keep  you,*' and  it 
is  nowhere  truer  than  in  the  law.  A  business- 
getter  may  make  his  Saturday,  his  midsum- 
mer holiday,  the  golf  field,  the  tennis  court, 
and  society  functions  productive  of  clients,  but, 
according  to  my  experience  and  observation, 
these  things  are  more  often  absolutely  fatal  to 
success,  and  many  a  young  lawyer  who  might 
have  become  by  conscientious  and  faithful 
attention  to  business  a  successful  practitioner 
is — if  he  has  not  married  a  rich  wife — now 
occupying  some  subordinate  capacity  at  a 
moderate  salary  as  assistant  in  the  legal  de- 
partment of  some  large  corporation,  or  occu- 
pied with  petty  business,  earning  a  precarious 
living.  The  time  when  others  are  away  is  a 
good  time  to  be  on  hand,  for  some  one  will 


be  almost  sure  to  need  you.  Some  of  the 
best  business  and  clients  that  I  ever  had  in 
my  earlier  days  came  on  Saturdays  or  in 
midsummer,  and  in  one  particular  instance, 
when  I  was  about  thirty- four  years  old,  I 
was  called  upon  in  an  emergency  by  a  gende- 
man  whose  regular  counsel  was  absent  from 
the  city  for  the  day,  which  resulted  in  my 
employment  in  a  professional  matter  which 
lasted  for  about  four  years,  and  in  which  I 
received  $26,000. 

In  my  earlier  days  I  used  to  wonder  how 
some  of  the  men  who  were  starting  out  in 
the  law  could  ever  hope  to  succeed.  They 
apparently  had  few  friends,  small  personal 
attractiveness,  very  litUe  bonhomie^  and  almost 
no  resources.  Others  seemed  to  possess 
advantages  which  would  be  likely  to  insure 
success  ;  but  now  as  I  look  about  among  the 
acquaintances  of  my  earlier  days,  where  are 
the  favored  ones  ?  **  Gone,"  as  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  said,  *'  like  the  tenants  that  quit 
without  warning  down  the  back  entry  of 
time."  And  the  plodders  ?  Well,  I  could 
point  out  numbers  who,  although  they  have 
achieved  no  great  success  and  their  names  will 
never  be  emblazoned  in  the  hall  of  fame,  are 
in  possession  of  the  well-earned  rewards  of 
fidelity,  perseverance,  and  industry,  with  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  every  one  who 
knows  them,  and  are  living  in  comfort  on 
"  Easy  Street.'' 

One  of  the  most  common  and  at  the  same 
time  most  mistaken  sources  of  dependence 
of  the  lawyer  is  his  family  connections.  He 
is  apt  to  suppose,  very  naturally,  that  those 
to  whom  he  is  related  by  kinship  will  feel  an 
interest  in  promoting  his  professional  success. 
While  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which 
large  professional  employment  is  the  result 
of  family  ties,  I  think  it  is  the  general  experi- 
ence of  lawyers  that  relatives  furnish  one  of 
the  most  unreliable  sources  of  business.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  it  is  any  lack  of  interest 
or  want  of  confidence  that  prevents  combin- 
ing family  relationship  and  professional  em- 
ployment, but  it  is  due  in  part  to  a  hesitation 
to  have  any  relative  acquainted  intimately 
with  the  ins  and  outs  of  business  transactions 
that  may  reveal  peculiarities,  tendencies,  and 
business  methods  of  which  a  comparative 
stranger  may  be  regarded  as  a  discreet  re- 
pository, but  which,  if  intrusted  to  a  relative, 
might  prove  to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment. 
Then,  again,  when  professional  employment 
is  on  a  purely  business  basis,  there  is  greater 
freedom  to  criticise  and   direct  or  even  to 
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sever   the  relationship   if  circumstances   re- 
quire it. 

I  believe  that  the  general  run  of  lawyers 
will  agree  that  relatives  are  not  a  desirable 
class  of  clients.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
result  is  not  entirely  favorable,  the  adverse 
criticism  which  follows  runs  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  the  lawyer's  family  connec- 
tions, and  not  only  interferes  with  agreeable 
family  intercourse,  but  injures  him  in  the 
estimation  in  which  he  would  like,  and  prob- 
ably deserves,  to  be  held  by  his  relatives.  If 
he  is  successful,  there  is  no  one  equal  to  him 
in  their  estimation :  if  he  is  unsuccessful, 
there  is  none  so  quick  to  criticise  as  the  rela- 
tive client.  Then,  again,  the  compensation 
to  which  in  ordinary  cases  he  would  be  justly 
entitled  is  often  affected.  A  relative  often 
entertains  the  idea  that  he  is  conferring  a 
favor  by  "  giving  him  business,"  and  that, 
being  a  relative,  he  ought  not  to  be  charged 
as  much  as  others  ;  indeed,  it  is  often  thought 
that  the  services  should  be  gratuitous,  and 
whatever  amount  is  charged  will  very  likely 
be  considered  excessive.  In  family  and  so- 
cial intercourse  relatives  may  be  attractive  and 
lovable,  and  in  times  of  trouble  sympathetic 
and  helpful ;  but  my  advice  to  the  young 
lawyer  is  not  to  place  too  much  dependence 
for  business  upon  your  family  connections, 
but  seek  clients  among  those  who  desire  your 
service  solely  because  of  your  capacity  as  a 
lawyer. 

I  recall  an  instance  in  my  earlier  days 
when  a  gentleman  called  upon  me  to  prepare 
his  will.  I  was  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
among  his  immediate  relatives  there  were  one 
or  two  very  competent  lawyers,  and  a  feeling 
of  delicacy  as  to  possibly  interfering  with 
their  professional  employment  led  me  to 
suggest  as  much  to  him.  I  well  remember 
the  somewhat  startled  and  perhaps  indignant 
manner  with  which  he  received  my  sugges- 
tion, and  the  tart  response  that  he  was  quite 
aware  of  their  capacity  and  of  their  claims 
upon  him  ;  that  if  he  desired  their  service  he 
would  apply  for  it ;  and  that  if  I  had  any  hesi- 
tation on  that  account  in  accepting  the  busi- 
ness, he  would  secure  some  one  who  had  no 
such  scruples.  I  at  once  apologized  for  the 
suggestion  and  assured  him  that  business 
was  not  so  abundant  that  I  did  not  desire  to 
serve  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  In  many 
instances  of  a  similar  character  which  subse- 
quently arose  I  never  again  offered  such  an 
indiscreet  suggestion  as  my  inexperience  had 
^  to  make  on  that  occasion. 


An  admiring  and  enthusiastic  father-in-law, 
whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  daughter 
perhaps  prompts  him  to  sound  the  praises  of 
his  son-in-law,  is  a  most  desirable  adjunct  to 
a  young  lawyer.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
in  his  own  business  he  will  seek  his  tried  and 
trusted  adviser  of  former  years,  yet  if  he  is  a 
man  of  influence  his  recommendation  will  be 
productive  of  favorable  results,  and  I  know 
of  at  least  one  distinguished  lawyer  whose 
early  success  at  the  bar  was  promoted  by 
the  loud  praises  of  an  enthusiastic  father-in- 
law,  though  his  undoubted  capacity  of  itself 
would  have  brought  him  distinguished  achieve- 
ment, even  if  by  a  slower  process. 

A  shrewd  and  able  business  man,  many 
years    my   senior,    remarked   in    my  earlier 
days  :  **  Just  remember  always  that  if  you  do 
not  blow  your  own  horn  then  the  same  is  not 
blowing."     He  appreciated  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  value  of  advertising   and  bringing 
one's  wares  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  ever}'  legitimate  way.     But  this  is  one  of 
the  things  that  the  law>'er  has  the  least  liberty 
to  do.     It  is  the  unwritten  law  that  he  should 
not  advertise.     It  is  true  that  in  the  news- 
papers of  small  communities  one  frequendy 
notices  the  business   cards  of  countr>'  law- 
yers, and  by  common  consent  such  practice 
is    not    considered    reprehensible,    for    the 
reason,  perhaps,  that  the  struggling  country- 
newspaper  is  more  in  need  of  the  advertise- 
ment than  the  struggling  country  lawyer  is 
of  being  advertised.     Elsewhere  such  adver- 
tising is  rarely  found,  and  in  the  large  cities 
it  would  be  regarded  as  unprofessional.     All 
forms  of  soliciting  business  were  in  earlier 
days  considered  unprofessional,  but  this  feel- 
ing has  been  greatly  modified  during  the  evo- 
lution of  the  lawyer  in  later  years.     In  the 
case  of  young  lawyers  just  beginning  allow- 
ance should  be  made.     They  may  let  their 
friends  know  they  are  ready  for  business  by 
the  distribution  of  cards,  and  by  personal  calls 
seek  opportunities  to  serve  their  acquaint- 
ances  professionally  ;  they  may  gain  public 
recognition  by  furnishing  to  the  press  inter- 
esting items  of  legal  news,  especially  in  litiga- 
tions with  which  they  have  been  connected 
professionally  and  with  which  it  is  in  every  way 
proper  that  their  name  should  be  connected, 
and  the  publication  of  such  items  is  often  a 
service  to  the  public. 

In  social  intercourse  interesting  cases  may, 
quite  naturally  and  with  due  regard  to 
modesty  and  want  of  assumption,  afford  an 
opportunity  of  calling   attention    to  profes- 
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sional  success  and  create  a  favorable  im- 
pression. These  opportunities  should  not 
be  lost. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  lawyers  who 
carry  solicitation  of  business  beyond  all  proper 
limits  and  in  a  most  unprofessional  way. 
They  are  known  as  *'  ambulance  chasers/' 
and  are  chiefly  employed  in  personal  injury 
cases.  They  have  agents  and  runners  every- 
where— in  hospitals  and  in  the  police  depart- 
ment particularly — and  as  soon  as  an  acci- 
dent happens,  even  before  the  injured  party 
has  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  first 
shock  or  while  the  relatives  of  a  deceased 
person  are  plunged  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
theif  deep  grief,  the  ambulance  chaser  will 
appear  on  the  scene,  and,  with  mock  sym- 
pathy and  a  well-feigned  offer  of  disinterested 
assistance,  seek  to  procure  a  contract  of 
employment  to  biing  an  action  on  the  basis 
of  receiving  half  of  the  amount  recovered. 
No  reputable  lawyer  will  lend  himself  to  such 
practices,  and  if  any  feasible  means  of  pre- 
venting it  by  legislation  could  be  devised  it 
should  be  adopted.  In  other  directions,  too, 
business  is  frequently  solicited  in  reprehen- 
sible ways,  some  of  which  will  be  referred  to 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Fees,  Regular  and  Con- 
tingent." But  the  genuine  and  reputable 
way  of  building  up  a  practice  is  by  serving 
one  client  so  efficiently  that  he  will  be  interested 
in  introducing  another. 

All  lawyers  will  agree,  I  think,  that  how  or 
why  professional  employment  comes  is  often 
a  mystery.  It  often  appears  from  the  most 
unexpected  sources,  and,  like  the  wind, 
**  no  one  can  tell  whence  it  cometh  or 
whither  it  goeth."  While  legitimate  efforts 
to  obtain  business  in  particular  directions  arc 
quite  likely  to  prove  unavailing,  yet  in  mak- 
ing the  effort  something  may  quite  unexpect- 
edly arise  which  will  lead  to  other  business 
which  was  wholly  unexpected.  A  trivial 
circumstance  will  lead  to  most  important 
results.  Insignificant  items  of  service  for  a 
client  or  some  kindly  attention  to  an  acquaint- 
ance may  open  leads  of  business  that  will  yield 
large  pecuniary  results. 

Years  ago  a  young  lawyer  sent  me,  from  a 
distant  city,  a  pamphlet  containing  an  address 
which  he  had  delivered  on  some  legal  topic. 
The  large  quantity  of  such  literature  which 
one  receives  would  naturally  have  led  me  to 
give  it  a  glance  and  cast  it  aside,  but  his 
address  was  so  well  done  and  presented  his 
legal  position  so  attractively  that  I  wrote  him 
a  letter  of  commendation.     Some  time  subse- 


quendy  he  sent  me  a  small  item  of  business — 
the  fee  in  which  was,  I  think,  ten  dollars. 
From  that  time  a  large  volume  of  business 
followed,  resulting  in  my  employment  as  local 
counsel  to  a  large  corporation,  and  later  on, 
by  reason  of  that  connection,  I  was  retained 
in  other  important  business,  and  from  this 
small  beginning  the  aggregate  result  was 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Another  instance  occurred  soon  after  my 
admission  to  the  bar,  when,  in  1872,  I  had 
earned  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  trip  to 
Europe,  and,  setting  out  alone,  I  found  myself 
in  a  stateroom  that  accommodated  three  other 
young  men  besides  myself  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  steamer  Atlantic,  subsequently  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  One  of  the 
number  was  a  young  insurance  agent  who 
had  recently  secured  the  agency  of  a  large 
English  company  and  was  on  his  way  to  give 
an  account  of  his  stewardship.  1  did  not  hide 
my  candle  under  a  bushel,  but  let  it  shed 
modest  light  on  the  subject  of  the  law  to  all 
who  were  in  the  room.  The  result  was  a  very 
happy  one  for  me,  for  shortly  after  my  return 
the  young  insurance  agent  employed  me  pro- 
fessionally, following  it  with  business  which 
paid  for  my  European  trip  over  and  over 
again. 

About  1880  I  was  employed  in  a  little  case 
which  involved  only  eight  hundred  dollars,  but 
it  was  so  earnestly  litigated  by  an  Israelitish 
opponent  that  I  had  fairly  earned  all  that  the 
case  involved  before  it  was  brought  to  trial. 
However,  I  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  dis- 
pose of  the  case  was  by  trying  it,  which  I  did, 
before  Judge  Freedman  and  a  jury.  The  case 
involved  two  points,  one  of  which  the  Judge 
decided  he  would  instruct  the  jury  to  find  in 
my  favor,  and  the  other  he  would  leave  to 
their  consideration.  The  result  was  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  my  client,  but  it  was  followed  by 
an  appeal,  finally  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  which  the  judgment  was  reversed  and  the 
case  sent  back  for  a  new  trial.  All  hope  of 
any  adequate  comp)ensation  had  disappeared, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  the  case  should  be 
tried  again,  and  on  the  next  trial  before  Judge 
Truax  he  concluded  to  pursue  directly  the 
opposite  course  to  that  of  Judge  Freedman, 
leaving  to  the  jury  the  question  which  Judge 
Freedman  had  directed  them  to  find  in  my 
favor,  and  directing  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict 
in  my  favor  on  the  question  which  Judge 
Freedman  had  submitted  to  them.  The  result 
was  again  a  verdict  in  my  favor.  Again  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but, 
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alas  I  the  judgment  was  again  reversed,  be- 
cause the  Court  decided  that  both  questions 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury.  The 
case  was  finally  tried,  resulting  in  my  client's 
victory.  Now  the  reward,  which  was  inade- 
quate so  far  as  the  fee  was  concerned,  fol- 
lowed in  this :  that  on  an  occasion  when  it  was 
necessary  for  my  client  to  give  a  bond  as 
security  for  some  purpose  I  came  in  contact 
with  a  litde  Jew  whose  mother-in-law  had  a 
bakery  uptown.  They  were  favorably  im- 
pressed by  my  zeal,  and  from  that  little  indi- 


vidual there  came  a  line  of  business  during^ 
the  succeeding  years  which  amply  and  abun- 
dantly  rewarded  me  for  any  sacrifice  which  I 
had  made  in  the  case  referred  to.  Not  only  does 
business  come  unexpectedly  and  from  most 
unpromising  beginnings,  but  the  experience 
of  most  lawyers  is  that  until  the  full  tide  of 
professional  employment  is  reached  there  will 
be  alternate  periods  of  absolute  stagnation 
and  of  active  employment,  which  literally 
make  the  first  fifteen  years  of  a  lawyer's 
practice  one  of  either  feast  or  famine. 


The  fourth  atid  final  article  in  this  series,  entitled  "  Fees,  Regular  and 

Contingent^''  ivill  appear  in  an  early  issue 
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A  WEEKLY  ARTICLE   BY  THEODORE  H.  PRICE 


BOND  DISTRIBUTION:    ITS   PROBLEMS,  PROCESSES. 
AND  MACHINERY— THE  HOUSES  OF  DISTRIBUTION 


IN  the  preceding  articles  on  this  subject 
the  bond  itself,  the  character  of  the  obli- 
gation, the  essential  and  secondary  ele- 
ments of  safety  and  value,  and  the  first  two 
media  of  distribution,  namely,  the  **  Houses 
of  First  Purchase  "  and  **  The  Underwriters," 
have  been  discussed.  There  remain  to  be 
considered  the  **  Houses  of  Distribution,"  as 
a  result  of  whose  activities  the  bond  finally 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  investor.  These 
houses  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  them 
have  large  capital  and  great  organizations, 
and  others  which  distribute  many  securities 
depend  entirely  upon  their  "  connections " 
and  a  clientele  with  whom  their  relations 
may  be  social  as  well  as  financial.  Many 
investors  prefer  to  deal  with  a  firm  whose 
senior  partner  is  never  too  busy  to  give  them 
his  personal  attention,  and  the  son  or  son-in- 
law  of  an  influential  officer  in  an  insurance 
company  or  savings  bank  often  becomes  a 
partner  in  a  small  bond  house  for  the  patron- 
age he  is  supposed  to  command.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  have  not  read  the 
two  previous  articles  on  bonds  (I'be  Outlook, 
February'  7  and  21)  there  is  here  repro- 
duced the  diagram  of  the  three  concentric 
rcles  which  represent  the  successive  stages 
the  passage  of  the  bond  from  the  first  to 
I  last  buyer,  but  to  it  is  added  a  number 


of  smaller  circles  impinging  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  one  which  represents  the 
Houses  of  Distribution,  thus : 


0 


These  smaller  circles  are  intended  to  sug- 
gest various  groups  of  investors  who  gener- 
ally act  somewhat  in  accord.  Such  groups 
may  include  : 

1.  An  insurance  company  and  its  directors, 
who,  if  rich  men,  will  probably  buy  for  their 
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own  account  some  portion  of  a  bond  issue 
that  their  company  has  taken. 

2.  A  firm  of  bankers  or  a  bank  in  a  smaller 
city  that  supplies  a  local  investment  demand. 

3.  A  European  group  or  syndicate  that 
acts  as  a  secondary  distributor  or  buys 
securities  against  which  it  issues  its  own 
debentures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  trust 
companies  and  the  investment  associations  of 
Holland. 

4.  Individual  trustees  or  lawyers  charged 
with  the  investment  of  large  estates,  who  are 
generally  willing  to  anticipate  their  require- 
ments if  anything  specially  choice  is  for  sale. 

5.  Trust  companies  and  their  correlated 
banks,  whose  purchases  may  be  either  for  the 
trust  funds  of  the  former  or  an  investment 
for  the  deposits  of  both. 

6.  Savings  banks,  which,  taken  as  a  class, 
are  the  largest  institutional  buyers  of  the 
classes  of  bonds  to  which  they  are  restricted 
by  the  laws  of  the  various  States. 

The  list  of  the  various  subsidiary  groups 
among  which  the  distributor  of  bonds  finds 
his  best  market  might  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely,  but  those  described  will  give  a 
reasonably  clear  idea  of  what  may  be  called 
the  head-waters  of  the  investment  stream  that 
must  be  kept  continually  flowing  into  the  bond 
market. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  none  of  these 
groups  does  the  individual  investor  figure  very 
promineiUly  ;  this  is  in  accord  with  the  facts. 
There  are,  of  course,  individual  investors  who 
act  on  their  own  independent  judgment  in  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  but  they  are  becoming 
constantly  less  numerous. 

There  are  comparatively  few  persons  in 
the  United  States  whose  income  affords  a 
surplus  for  investment  on  a  scale  which  ad- 
admits  of  the  purchase  of  a  thousand-dollar 
bond. 

The  estimate  of  taxable  incomes  in  America, 
prepared  for  Congress  at  the  time  the  income 
tax  was  under  discussion,  was  as  follows : 

Incomes.  Number.  Total  Taxes. 

#3,000  to       $5,000 1 26,000  $630,000 

5,000  to       1 0,000 1 78,000  5,340,000 

1 0,000  to       1 5,000 53,000  4,240,000 

1 5,000  to       20,000 24,500  3,185,000 

20,000  to       25,000 10,500  2,100,000 

25,000  to       50,000 21 ,000  9,660,000 

50,000  to       75,000 6,1 00  6,832,000 

75,000  to     1 00,000 2,400  4,766,000 

100,000  to     250,000 2,500  13,775,000 

250,000  to     500,000 550  8,805,500 

500,000  to  1 ,000,000 350  1 3,653,500 

1,000,000  or      above 100  9,30 1 ,000 

Totals 425,000       $82,298,000 


As  living  expenses  must  be  paid  out  of 
these  incomes,  it  is  unlikely  that  those  who 
receive  less  than  $10,000  a  year  have  any 
substantial  surplus  to  invest.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  the  individual  is  concerned, 
there  are  only  about  111,000  persons  to 
whom  it  is  worth  while  for  the  bond  sales- 
man to  appeal,  and  of  these  probably  one- 
half  have  a  business  or  some  pet  enterprise 
or  stock  into  which  they  prefer  to  put  what 
they  may  save.  A  dealer's  net  profit  on 
$5,000  worth  of  bonds  will  not  average  more 
than  one  per  cent,  or  $50,  and  an  investor 
who  buys  less  than  this  quantity  can  hardly 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  calculations  of 
a  concern  whose  annual  turnover  must  run 
into  the  millions  before  expenses  are  paid. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  why  the 
distributor  of  bonds  encourages  the  tendency 
toward  the  formation  of  investment  groups 
to  whom  comparatively  large  amounts  of 
securities  can  be  promptly  sold. 

Moreover,  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
vestment capital  of  this  country  is  derived 
from  the  savings  of  the  people  who  intrust 
it  to  savings  banks,  life  insurance  companies, 
and  trust  companies. 

On  June  30,  1913,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency,  1,978 
savings  banks  held  deposits  of  $4,727,403,950 
for  account  of  10,766,936  depositors,  being 
an  average  of  $439  each. 

An  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  deposits  of 
the  savings  banks  is  held  by  the  life  insur- 
ance companies,  whose  total  assets  January  1, 
1913,  amounted  to  about  $4,583,000,000. 

As  the  statistics  in  neither  case  are  inclu- 
sive of  all  the  accumulations  made  by  those 
who  intrust  their  savings  to  such  institutions, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  is  so 
held  about  $10,000,000,000,  which,  with  its 
interest,  must  be  invested  and  reinvested. 
In  most  States  the  investment  of  such  funds 
is  limited  by  law  to  real  estate  mortgages  and 
bonds  ;  it  is  therefore  quite  apparent  why 
savings  banks  and  insurance  companies  are 
likely  to  receive  special  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  distributing  houses. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  dozen  or 
more  bond  salesmen  waiting  in  the  anteroom 
of  a  savings  bank  or  insurance  company 
upon  the  day  that  its  Investment  Committee 
meets,  and  to  all  of  them  a  patient  hearing  is 
generally  given. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  a  city  in  which  this 
phase  of  the  business  is  most  noticeable.  It 
is  the  home  of  insurance  companies  and  banks, 
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whoHc  assets  aggregate  about  $400,000,000, 
and  itH  investment  capacity  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  of  100,000  people 
tiian  any  other  city  in  the  United  States; 
many  bond  houses  maintain  branch  offices 
there,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  salesmen 
who  visit  Hartford  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  industrial  centers  of  New  England,  where 
the  accumulations  of  the  wage-earners  pile  up 
in  the  savings  banks,  are  also  objective  points 
of  bond  salesmanship.  In  fact,  the  science 
of  bond  investment  is  probably  better  under- 
stood in  New  England  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  six  States  which  com- 
pose that  section  have  savings  bank  deposits 
of  over  $1,500,000,000,  which  is  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  together,  exclusive 
of  New  York ;  and  the  savings  banks  of  the 
little  State  of  New  Hampshire  have  on  de- 
posit $97,000,000,  which  is  more  than  has 
been  accumulated  in  all  the  savings  banks  of 
the  twelve  so-called  Southern  States. 

Nowhere  else  in  America  is  it  as  well 
understood  as  in  New  England  that  money 
will  double  itself  in  fourteen  years  if  loaned 
at  five  per  cent  compounded  semi-annually  ; 
and  the  story  of  the  Connecticut  bank  presi- 
dent who  insisted  that  the  man  who  invented 
interest  was  the  greatest  genius  the  world  has 
ever  produced  is  familiar  to  nearly  every  one. 

The  bond  business,  however,  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  New  England.  The  great 
Middle  West  is  rapidly  becoming  an  absorber 
of  bonds  on  a  large  scale,  and  two  of  the 
most  successful  distributing  houses  in  Amer- 
ica do  an  enormous  business  in  Chicago  and 
its  tributary  territory'. 

As  it  is  not  intended  that  these  articles 
shall  be  in  any  sense  personal,  the  concerns 
alluded  to  can  be  described  only  generally. 
Each  of  them  maintains  offices  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  London.  Each 
of  them  employs  about  eighty  salesmen, 
whose  salary,  expenses,  and  commissions 
average  probably  $6,000  a  year  apiece. 
Their  American  offices  are  all  connected  by 
private  wires,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  dispose  of  $5,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
in  a  day.  To  do  this  it  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  in  constant  touch 
with  mstitutions,  brokers,  or  groups  who  can 
act  quickly  and  buy  in  quantity,  and  with 
such  buyers  they  are  generally  willing  to 
divide  part  of  their  profit ;  the  practice  being 
to  allow  a  deduction  of  from  one-quarter  to 
three -quarters  of  one  per  cent,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  amount  purchased. 


The  sale  of  a  large  issue  of  bonds  is  an 
incident  that  in  many  of  its  aspects  is  quite 
dramatic. 

The  purchase,  in  the  first  instance,  has 
been  quietly  negotiated.  The  transaction 
having  been  underwritten,  the  "  House  of 
First  Purchase  ''  proceeds  to  enlist  the  serv- 
ices of  one  or  more  of  the  **  Houses  of  Dis- 
tribution.'* 

If  the  issue  is  a  very  lai^e  one,  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  expedient  to  associate  at 
least  three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five,  dis- 
tributing concerns  in  the  business.  They  are 
selected  with  regard  to  the  territory  they 
cover.  One  may  be  strongest  in  New  Eng- 
land, another  in  New  York  City,  another  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  still  another  in  the 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  district.  If  the 
bonds  belong  to  the  class  that  can  be  sold 
abroad,  a  foreign  house,  or  one  with  strong 
connections  in  London,  Amsterdam,  and 
Frankfort  may  also  be  employed.  The  offer- 
ing is  generally  made  over  the  names  of  all 
the  associated  houses,  but  a  division  of  terri- 
tory is  privately  agreed  upon  and  each  dis- 
tributor is  allotted  the  quantity  that  he  ex- 
pects to  dispose  of  in  a  particular  district. 
Some  days  before  the  sale  is  advertised  the 
larger  buyers  of  bonds  in  each  district  are 
canvassed  and  given  an  opportunity  to  say 
what  quantities  they  will  buy  or  care  to  have 
'*  put  down  "  to  them,  less  their  usual  com- 
mission. Preliminary  notices  of  the  impend- 
ing issue  find  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 
Public  interest  in  the  matter  is  thereby 
aroused  and  frequently  advance  applications 
for  large  amounts  are  received. 

Sometimes  the  bonds  are  bought  and  sold 
on  the  so-called  **  curb  *'  markets  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere  for  delivery 
"if  and  when  issued."  Such  transactions 
may  antedate  the  actual  issue  for  weeks,  and 
the  price  established  is  often  above  that  at 
which  it  is  expected  the  bonds  will  be  offered. 
The  effect  of  such  quotations  in  quickening 
public  interest  in  the  prospective  sale  is 
amazing. 

Finally  the  advertisement  appears,  coupled 
with  the  announcement  that  no  applications 
received  after  a  certain  day  and  hour  can  be 
considered,  and  the  right  is  reserved  to  reject 
any  application  and  to  allot  less  than  the 
amount  applied  for. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  all  the  bonds 
have  been  sold  before  the  advertisement  is 
published,  in  which  case  it  is  supplemented 
by  the  statement  that  *'  this  advertisement  is 
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published  as  a  matter  of  record  only,  all  the 
issue  having  been  sold." 

The  publication  of  the  advertisement  under 
such  circumstances  is,  of  course,  entirely 
unnecessary,  and  it  is  designed  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  success  of  the  offering  and 
add  to  the  prestige  of  the  houses  con- 
cerned. 

Firms  that  have  regard  for  their  reputa- 
tion will  not,  however,  offer  bonds  by  adver- 
tisement unless  they  have  previously  sold  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  issue. 

The  public  is  capricious,  and  to  offer  an 
issue  and  not  sell  it  would  seriously  injure 
the  prestige  of  the  issuing  house. 

Nearly  all  the  work  of  salesmanship  is 
therefore  done  before  advertisement  or  in 
connection  with  securities  that  are  not  adver- 
tised at  all,  being  bought  from  one  investor 
and  sold  to  another.  This  latter  class  of 
business  has  enormously  increased  of  late. 
Many  bond  houses  make  a  practice  of 
exchanging  new  securities  for  older  ones 
that  are  perhaps  better  "  seasoned "  and 
therefore  sell  on  a  lower  interest  basis. 
This  practice,  of  course,  involves  constant 
trading. 

Then,  too,  fashions  in  securities  change  as 
much  as  they  do  in  clothes.  Recently  noii- 
taxable  obligations,  such  as  New  York  City 
and  State  bonds,  have  been  much  in  favor. 
A  while  back  the  preferred  stocks  of  indus- 
trial concerns  were  eagerly  sought  after  until 
some  of  them  proved  to  be  almost  valueless, 
and  the  best  suffered  in  consequence. 

Those  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the 
enormous  over-subscription  to  the  first  issue 
of  Amalgamated  Copper  stock  will  realize 
how  fickle  is  the  fashion  in  securities  and  the 
alertness  required  of  those  who  would  cater 
to  the  changing  investment  taste. 

It  is  said  that*  the  arbiters  of  feminine 
fashion  in  dress  meet  each  year  in  Paris  and 
agree  upon  the  styles  which  they  will  impose 
upon  the  women  of  the  world  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

Unfortunately,  no  such  convention  is  possi- 
ble with  regard  to  the  fashion  in  investments. 
For  reasons  that  are  inscrutable  and  certainly 
not  inherent  in  the  securities  themselves,  the 
popular  derhand  will  shift  from  copper  to 
steel  and  then  to  railways.  Next  it  may  be 
eager  for  '*  oil  "  securities,  and  shift  again  to 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  trading  corporations 
such  as  department  stores,  mail-order  con- 
cerns, and  five-cent  bazaars.  Sated  with 
these,  it  will  turn  to  Standard  Oil  *'  subsidi- 


aries "  and  municipal  bonds.  Just  now  it  is 
commencing  to  be  again  affected  with  a  taste 
for  long-time  railway  bonds. 

No  one  can  know  what  the  next  develop- 
ment will  be.  It  is  not  to  the  discredit  of 
any  honestly  issued  and  interest-paying  secu- 
rity that  it  should  for  a  time  be  unfashionable, 
and  yet  this  very  fact  may  make  a  large 
difference  in  the  price  at  which  it  can  be 
sold,  and  may  indeed  make  it  for  a  time 
almost  unsalable. 

The  houses  of  distribution  must  be  able  to 
sense  this  changing  public  taste,  and  to  find 
the  elusive  and  unknown  quantity  in  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  investment  market. 

Their  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  They  must 
possess  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  refined  by  education  and  quickened 
by  experience.  They  must  first  of  all  be 
honest,  but  withal  good  traders,  for  the  bar- 
gaining instinct  still  survives  in  mankind,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  buyer  to  say,  *'  It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,"  and  thereafter  boast 
of  his  success  in  depreciation  is  quite  as 
marked  to-day  as  it  was  in  Solomon's  time. 

Finally,  they  must  be  alert,  and  their  alert- 
ness must  be  aided  by  all  the  devices  of 
modern  invention  and  organization.  The 
telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  typewriter,  the 
addressographr,  the  printing-press,  and  hun- 
dreds of  highly  paid  and  well-trained  employees 
are  essentials  of  their  equipment,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  capital  employed.  Considering 
the  work  done  and  the  services  rendered, 
the  profits  of  the  business  are  certainly  not 
unreasonable. 

ADDENDUM 

A  member  of  a  prominent  banking  house 
was  good  enough  to  read  the  foregoing  before 
publication.  In  response  to  a  request  for 
frank  criticism,  he  says  : 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  indi- 
vidual investor  in  the  United  States  is  a  negli- 
gible factor.  While  our  middle  classes  do  not 
save  and  invest  as  much  money  as  in  some  of 
the  European  countries,  there  is  nevertheless 
a  constant  investment  by  individuals,  and  par- 
ticularly individuals  possessed  of  large  means, 
some  of  whom,  being  unable  to  spend  their 
income,  ought  to  be  figured  as  important  in- 
vestors. Moreover,  1  shall  be  very  curious  to 
see  how  far  the  taijics  prepared  for  Congress, 
giving  the  estimate  of  taxable  incomes  in  Amer- 
ica, will  prove  correct.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the  number  of  individuals  having  an  income  of 
$3,000  to  $10,000  has  been  underestimated. 
•    Another  point  that  I  want  to  draw  youralten- 
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tion  to  is  that  the  dealer^s  net  profit  on  bonds 
in  most  cases  is  less  than  one  per  cent ;  the  dis- 
tributing houses  generally  are  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  profit,  except  where  they  deal  in  securi- 
ties with  very  small  markets,  which  are  very 
hard  to  place;  but  that,  after  all,  is  a  minor 
point. 

When  a  prospectus  is  advertised,  although  the 
issue  has  already  been  placed  in  its  entirety,  it 
is  not  primarily  done  for  the  sake  of  enhancing 
the  prestige  of  the  issuing  house,  but  in  order 


to  have  the  bonds  secure  the  widest  possible 
market  in  the  future. 

It  is  important  for  those  who  have  purchased 
the  bonds  that,  if  ever  they  want  to  resell,  the 
security  should  be  widely  known  and  have  a 
good  market.  The  more  it  is  known,  the  more 
the  bond  has  been  spread,  the  higher  will  be  the 
price  at  which  it  will  sell.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  it  is  only  fair  to  those  who  have 
purchased  the  bond  that  such  an  advertisement 
should  be  made. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS 


BORROW    AND    HIS    CIRCLE/ 

Some  one  will  sometime  write  a  life  of 
George  Borrow  that  is  something  more  than 
a  reference  book  or  a  Borrovian  encyclo- 
paedia. Mr.  Shorter,  however,  has  not  done 
it.  What  he  says  of  Dr.  Knapp's  exhaustive 
biography  may  be  said  of  his  own  work. 
"  The  result  was  a  book  that  abounded  in 
new  facts  and  is  rich  in  new  material.  It 
was  not,  however,  a  book  for  popular  read- 
ing. You  must  love  the  subject  before  you 
turn  to  this  book  with  any  zest^  It  is  a  book 
for  your  true  Borrovian,  who  is  thankful  for 
any  information  about  the  word-master,  not 
for  the  casual  reader,  who  might  indeed  be 
alienated  from  the  subject  by  this  copious 
memoir.*'  Who  will  do  for  Borrow  what 
Arthur  C.  Benson  has  done  for  "  Omar 
Khayydm  "  HtzGerald  or  what  Bliss  Perry 
has  done  for  Walt  Whitman  in  two  of  the 
best  short  literary  biographies  of  recent  times  .'* 
Sir  Augustine  Birrell  could  if  he  would.  In 
fact,  he  has  done  it;  not,  unfortunately,  in 
a  single  volume  that  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  like  Benson's  *'  FitzGerald  "  or  Perry's 
*'  Whitman,"  but  in  two  or  three  detached 
essays.  Indeed,  the  best  life  of  Borrow  we 
know  of  for  the  man  who  desires  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary literary  personalities  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  that  portrayed  in  Birrell's  twenty- 
five-page  essay  in  the  collection  of  literary 
criticisms  and  appreciations  entitled  "  Obiter 
Dicta,'  p  iblished  by  the  Scribners.  This 
essay  does  not  tell  where  or  when  Borrow 
was  born,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wander- 
ing British  soldier,  that  he  was  a  linguistic 


*  George    Borrow  and    His   Circle.    By    Clement    K. 
Shorter.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $3. 


phenomenon,  that  he  consorted  with  gypsies, 
that  he  had  the  most  singular  adventures  in 
the  most  out-of-the*way  places  of  the  world  ; 
but  it  so  gives  the  very  flavor  of  the  man  and 
his  writings  that  the  reader  will  turn  with 
eagerness  to  find  for  himself  *'  The  Bible  in 
Spain,"  and  then  "  Lavengro,"  and  then 
**The  Romany  Rye,"  and  then  "Wild 
Wales."  This  is  the  true  purpK)se  of  a 
literary  biography — to  send  the  reader  from 
the  man  to  his  books. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  Bor- 
row's  life  than  can  be  obtained  in  an  essay 
or  a  preface  will  find  Herbert  Jenkins's 
biography  (John  Murray,  London,  1912) 
more  serviceable  than  Dr.  Knapp's  (in  spite 
of  its  erudition)  or  Mr.  Shorter 's  (in  spite  of 
its  literary  authority).  Mr.  Jenkins  writes  in 
a  simple  narrative  style ;  he  tells  his  story  in 
a  sequence  that  is  easily  followed,  and  he 
does  not  encumber  his  pages  with  a  mass 
of  notes  within  notes,  a  blemish  too  fre- 
quently found  in  biographical  writing.  If  his 
narrative  is  supplemented  by  dipping  here 
and  there  into  T.  H.  Dkrlow's  admirably 
edited  volume  of  Borrow's  '*  Letters  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society "  (more 
than  dipping,  however,  into  the  remarkable 
letters  from  St.  Petersburg),  the  ordinary 
reader  will  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
adventures,  the  temper,  and  the  sentiments 
of  a  genius  who  could  write  upon  the  Bible 
and  upon  prize-fighting  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm, sincerity,  and  eloquence. 

We  took  up  Mr.  Shorter's  book  with  eager- 
ness ;  we  lay  it  down  with  disappointment. 
He  gives  us  a  picture  of  Borrow  in  which 
the  portrait  is  spoiled  by  the  labored  brush- 
marks.  Yet  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  two 
words  in  his  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
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pages — the  two  words  with  which  he  defines 
Borrow  as  a  "glorified  vagabond/'  just  as 
we  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Knapp  for  his  vasdy 
improved  version  of  the  story  of  **  Croppies 
Lie  Down,"  one  of  the  most  humorous  and 
engaging  bits  of  character-sketching,  that 
came  from  Borrow 's  pen. 

It  is  really  almost  useless  to  write  an 
elaborate  commentary  upon  Borrow's  life 
and  works.  For,  as  Augustine  Birrell  says, 
the  lover  of  Borrow — the  true  Borrovian — is 
bom,  not  made.  When  he  "  takes  up  a 
volume  of  him,  in  ten  minutes  (unless  it  be 
*  Wild   Wales,'   and   then   twenty   must   be 


Earmarks  of  Literature.  By  Arthur  £.  Best- 
wick.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    90  cents. 

In  this  slender  volume  the  librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library  defines  in  a  very  simple 
but  interesting  way  the  characteristics  that 
mark  good  books.  The  book  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  train- 
ing classes  in  public  libraries — precisely  the 
kind  of  lectures  that  such  audiences  ought  to 
hear  and  that  many  people  might  read  to  their 
very  great  profit;  for  Mr.  Bostwick  answers 
many  questions  in  the  mind  of  his  readers,  and 
puts  them  in  the  way  of  reading  with  intelli- 
gence and  discriminating  between  books  that 
are  simply  books  and  books  that  are  literature. 
He  defines  the  nature  of  literature,  the  qualities 
of  style,  the  various  literary  forms,  and  writes 
on  many  kindred  subjects  briefly,  clearly,  and 
with  the  authority  of  a  man  who  has  had  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  people  whom  he  ad- 
dresses and  also  with  the  material  about  which 
he  writes. 

Burbury  Stoke.  By  W.  J.  Hopkins.  Houghton 
Miiflin  Company,  Boston.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  a  humorous  touch  and  a 
kindly  spirit.  This  slight  story  tells  of  a  re- 
served and  perhaps  rather  selfish  bachelor 
whose  quietude  on  his  Buzzard  Bay  estate  is 
broken  in  upon  by  a  shipwrecked  Englishman, 
two  charming  young  women,  and  by  various 
unexpected,  and  to  him  disturbing,  occurrences. 
He  yields  (rather  reluctantly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed) to  the  claims  of  friendship  and  love. 

Source  Book  for  Ancient  Church  History  (A). 
By  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.     f3. 

This  compend  of  the  original  documents  on 
which  our  histories  of  the  Church  and  its  doc- 
trines are  based  puts  the  resources  of  a  great 
library  into  the  hands  of  an  increasing  number 
in  quest  of  such  knowledge.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  Pliny*s  famous  letter  to  the  Emperor  about 
Christianity  in  Jiis  province  in  Bithynia,  A.i>. 
112.  Here,  again,  is  the  Venerable  Bede*s  ac- 
count in  the  seventh  century  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Ireland  and  Sts.Columba  and  NinianinScoUand, 


allowed)  the  victory  is  won ;  down  tumbles 
the  standard  of  respectability  which,  through 
a  virtuous  and  perhaps  a  long  life,  has 
braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze  ;  up 
flutters  the  lawless  pennon  of  the  Romany 
Chal,  and  away  skims  the  reader's  craft 
over  seas  hitherto  untraveled,  in  search  of 
adventures  manifold  and   marvelous,  nor  in 


vain. 


II 


Mr.  Shorter's  book  is  a  kind  of  dry- 
dock — useful  for  the  Borrovian  craft  that  is 
in  need  of  some  technical  repairs  or  addi- 
tions ;  but  there  is  not  much  .**  skimming 
over  adventurous  seas  "  about  it 


The  struggles  of  the  Church  with  heathenism 
and  with  heresy,  its  controversies,  schisms, 
and  councils,  its  development  in  organization, 
doctrine,  and  discipliile,  its  various  relations  to 
the  State,  and  its  diffusion  among  the  barbarian 
nations,  all  as  recorded  by  contemporaries  or 
near  the  time,  form  a  valuable  thesaurus  of  first- 
hand information  for  ready  reference. 

Battles  of  Peace  (The).  By  George  Hodges. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    *1.25. 

Perhaps  we  have  no  more  stimulating  writer 

than  Dean  Hodges.     His  books  have  been  the 

inspiration  of  many  a  life.     His  latest  volume, 

a  book  of  sermons,   should  take   its  rightful 

place  alongside  his  others.     As  one  turns  page 

after  page,  the  sermons  of  Phillips  Brooks  are 

suggested.     Surely  no  higher  praise  could  be 

given. 

Principles  of  Greek  Art  (The).  By  Percy 
Gardner.  Litt.D.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $2.25. 

"The  (Grammar  of  Greek  Art"  has  been  a 
particularly  valuable  volume  of  reference.  In 
it  students  have  found,  set  forth  with  com- 
pactness and  cogency,  the  leading  principles 
to  be  traced  in  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  present  volume  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  "Grammar." 

Ezekiel  Expands.     By  Lucy  Pratt.     Houghton 

MiMin  Company,  Boston.     $1.25. 

Ezekiel's  early  adventures  are  known  to 
many  readers.  This  little  colored  boy,  in  dia- 
lect faithfully  and  not  tediously  rendered,  lets 
his  marvelous  imagination  range  freely,  and 
always  manages  to  arouse  one's  sympathetic 
understanding.  The  little  book  is  both  amus- 
ing and  touching. 

Unvisited  Places  of  Old  Europe.  By  Robert 
Shackleton.  The  Penn  Publishing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.   $2.50. 

Picturesque  description  and  attractive  photo- 
graphs of  out-of-the-way  places  and  palaces  — 
not  exactly  "  unvisited,"  in  the  strict  sense,  but 
at  least  unknown  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  To 
name  a  few  only  of  these  places,  the  Scilly 
Islands,  Guernsey,  Rothenburg,  Luxembourg:, 
and  the  Forest  of  Arden  are  included. 
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ARE  INVESTMENT  BANKERS  PUBLIC 
SERVANTS? 

A  REPLY   TO   MR.    BRANDBIS 

I  write  you  in  behalf  of  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers' Association  of  America,  which  organization 
includes  in  its  membership  practically  all  the 
investment  banking  concerns  of  the  United 
States.  Various  publications  have  given  much 
space  to  criticism  of  investment  bankers,  and 
allegations  that  the  profits  of  their  business 
were  excessive  and  unreasonable. 

Recently  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  published  nine 
articles  by  Mr.  Louis  Brandeis  under  the  general 
title  of  "  The  Money  Trust."  Though  the  cate- 
gorical statements  made  in  these  articles  con- 
tain some  element  of  truth,  they  are  essentially 
misrepresentative.  A  witness  may  speak  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  if  he  does 
not  tell  the  whole  truth  his  testimony  may  be 
as  misleading  as  a  directly  false  statement. 

Mr.  Brandeis's  long  articles  are  principally  an 
attack  upon  the  investment  banking  business 
and  bankers.  They  are  prejudiced  and  unjust. 
In  behalf  of  the  investment  dealers  of  the  entire 
countr}',  organized  as  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association,  I  prepared  a  statement  of  their 
side  of  the  case,  which  was  sent  to  several  pub- 
lications that  had  given  space  to  Mr.  Brandeis's 
strictures.  In  each  case  they  were  rejected.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  the  fairness  for  which 
The  Outlook  is  distinguished  will  secure  a  place 
for  this  letter. 

The  most  misleading  statements  in  Mr. 
Brandeis's  articles  have  relation  to  the  profit 
made  by  bankers  in  the  sale  of  securities,  which, 
he  says,  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  burden  to  the 
community.  Differences  between  buying  and 
selling  prices  are  not  profits.  It  costs  some- 
thing to  sell  securities.  They  cannot  be  sold 
over  the  counter  by  six-dollar-a-week  girls.  It 
takes  a  high-grade  man  a  long  time  to  win  con- 
fidence. Investors  base  their  purchase  more  on 
confidence  than  on  their  personal  judgment. 

The  difference  between  the  banker's  buying 
and  .selling  price  is  a  reward  for  two  services 
that  are  distinctly  different:  namely,  the  risk 
assumed  and  the  labor  performed.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  labor.  The  reward  for  this  and  the 
cost  of  doing  it  may  aptly  be  compared  with  the 
same  service  and  cost  in  the  brokerage  business 
where  labor  is  performed  without  the  assumption 
of  risk.  Brokers  in  real  estate  mortgages  receive 
a  minimum  charge  of  one  per  cent  for  negotiating 
the  highest  grade  real  estate  mortgages  on  New 
York  City  property.  These  mortgages  are  a  legal 
investment  for  New  York  State  savings  banks. 

Brokers  in  bonds  that  are  a  legal  investment 
for  savings  banks  often  charge  as  little  as 
one-sixteenth  of  one  per  cent,  and  sometimes 
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only  one-thirty-second  of  one  per  cent.  One- 
eighth  of  one  per  cent,  or  #1.25  per  thousand,  is 
the  usual  commission  for  buying  and  selling 
securities  of  this  character. 

The  difference  between  these  two  rates  of 
commission  does  not  express  the  real  facts. 
The  mortgage  may  run  for  but  three  years ;  the 
bond  for  thirty  years,  or  perhaps  longer.  On 
the  maturity  of  the  mortgage  the  broker  may 
make  another  commission  of  one  per  cent  for 
replacing  it.  For  thirty  years  the  bond  broker 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  reinvest  for  his 
client  the  capital  placed  in  bonds.  Dealers  in 
commercial  paper  which  runs  from  thirty  to 
ninety  days  receive  a  regular  commission  of 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  for  selling  it.  Deal- 
ers in  investment  securities  are  charged  with 
making  profits  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  five  or  ten  per  cent. 

In  his  arraignment  of  the  bankers  Mr.  Bran- 
deis says: 

The  banker's  compensation  should,  of  course,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  risk  he  assumes.  Where  there  is  a  large 
risk  that  the  bonds  or  stock  will  not  be  promptly  sold  at 
the  issue  price,  the  underwriting  commission  (that  is,  the 
insurance  premium)  should  be  correspondingly  large. 
But  the  banker  ought  not  to  be  paid  more  for  getting 
investors  to  assume  a  larger  risk.  In  practice  the  banker 
gfets  the  higher  commission  for  underwriting  the  weaker 
security,  on  the  ground  that  his  own  risk  is  greater.  And 
the  weaker  the  security,  the  greater  is  the  banker's  incen- 
tive to  induce  his  customers  to  relieve  him. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  greater  profit  is  de- 
manded for  selling  the  weaker  security,  those  in 
the  bond  business  know  that  Mr.  Brandeis  mis- 
states the  reasoning  upon  which  this  profit 
is  demanded.  For  proof,  consider  again  the 
broker  in  real  estate  mortgages.  If  a  mortgage 
upon  improved  property  in  New  York  City  ex- 
ceeds in  the  slightest  degree  three-fifths  of  the 
appraised  value  of  that  property,  it  is  not  a 
legal  investment  for  the  savings  banks,  and  in 
the  case  of  mortgages  which  do  not  fall  withm 
this  classification  the  brokers  commission  is 
immediately  advanced  to  two  per  cent  or  more. 

His  risk  is  not  increased,  for  he  assumes  no 
risk  or  responsibility,  because  he  does  not  buy 
the  security,  as  the  investment  banker  must. 
His  increased  commission  is  charged  simply 
because  it  is  harder  work  to  find  a  buyer  for  a 
mortgage  that  does  not  fall  within  the  legal  lim- 
itations of  savings  banks  investments.  There  is  a 
broad  market  for  investments  within  the  savings 
bank  class,  and  it  is  not  difilicult  to  convince  an 
investor  of  the  merits  of  such  a  security. 

The  broker  in  mortgages  has  but  litUe  oppor- 
tunity to  make  excessive  profits.  His  business 
requires  no  capital  and  is  highly  competitive. 
No  one  complains  of  his  profits,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  compare  the  investment 
bankers'  business,  the  capital  and  equipnoent 
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it  requires,  and  the  profits  that  it  affords,  with 
the  function  and  responsibilities  of  the  broker 
in  real  estate  mortgages. 

More  than  any  other  merchant  the  invest- 
ment dealer  assumes  a  moral  responsibility  for 
the  goods  he  sells,  irrespective  of  their  grade. 
A  dealer  in  merchandise  is  not  expected  to 
guarantee  the  wear  of  his  goods  unless  he 
represents  them  to  be  of  the  best  class.  A 
merchant  in  investment  securities  does  not 
represent  everything  that  he  sells  to  be  as  safe 
as  Government  bonds,  and  yet  those  who  buy 
from  him  are  disposed  to  hold  him  responsible 
if  the  investment  proves  unprofitable  and  the 
interest  and  principal  are  not  paid  promptly. 
A  default  is  a  severe  blow  to  his  prestige  and 
the  confidence  in  his  judgment  by  virtue  of 
which  he  holds  his  clientele. 

These  facts  justify  the  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  profits  that  the  investment  merchant  is 
accused  of  making,  although  ci  net  profit  so 
large  is  not  often  realized.  It  may  be  held, 
however,  that  they  do  not  justify  a  larger  profit. 
If  larger  profits  are  realized  they  are  a  con- 
sideration for  the  difficulties  of  the  business. 
The  credit  of  corporations  varies  widely,  as 
does  the  market  for  their  obligations.  Thou- 
sands of  people  know  the  value  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad^s  promise  to  pay,  and  need  no 
persuasion  to  buy  its  securities.  Few  people 
know  the  value  of  a  similar  obligation  made  by 
an  electric  light  company  in  some  small  city  of  a 
remote  State.  Though  the  security  may  seem 
safe  to  those  who  are  experts,  the  larger  public 
has  to  be  convinced  of  it. 

Each  inve.stor  to  whom  such  securities  are 
offered  must  be  persuaded  to  believe  in  them. 
It  may  take  a  year  of  negotiation  to  induce  him 
to  buy.  Bond  salesmen  have  often  found  it 
necessary  to  wait  that  long  to  sell  good  but  slow 
paper. 

Meanwhile  the  dealer^s  capital  is  tied  up  in 
the  bonds  he  has  bought  and  his  money  is  being 
spent  to  convince  the  investor.  The  purchase 
and  resale  of  securities  that,  though  good,  are 
but  little  known,  involves  more  capital,  time, 
labor, and  risk  than  are  required  for  the  purchase 
of  standard  securities  that  always  command  a 
market,  and  it  is  altogether  reasonable  that  such 
operations  should  pay  a  larger  profit. 

If  the  investment  merchant  was  unwilling  to 
undertake  this  more  hazardous  and  laborious 
sort  of  business,  the  small  municipalities  in 
Western  States  mi^^ht  have  to  do  without  their 
transportation  or  lights,  or  get  them  at  a  higher 
cost.  Such  communities  are  without  the  capital 
required  for  their  development;  or,  if  it  can  be 
locally  obtained,  the  cost  would  be  higher  than 
that  at  which  it  can  be  procured  in  the  finan- 
cial centers.  The  dealer  is  paid  for  making  a 
market  and  for  the  cost  of  the  selling  ;  he  does 
not  in  any  way  deceive  the  purchaser. 


The  investor  does  not  expect  and  knows  that 
he  is  not  purchasing  a  security  immediately 
salable  through  any  other  channel  than  that 
through  which  he  bought  it.  .Usually  the  dealer 
stands  ready  in  case  of  need  to  repurchase  the 
securities  so  sold  at  a  reasonable  concession. 
High  standards  prevail  in  this  business.  In 
comparison  with  the  work  done  and  the  respon- 
sibilities assumed,  the  charges  are  moderate. 

The  four  thousand  offices  which  the  invest- 
ment bankers  of  the  United  States  maintain  are 
giving  a  maximum  of  service  at  a  minimum  of 
charge  to  the  benefit  of  both  borrowers  and 
lenders  of  capital.  I  question  whether  any  other 
business  in  this  country  involving  equal  risks 
and  performing  an  equal  service  to  the  public 
is  or  can  be  conducted  successfully  upon  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  so  small. 

Lawrence  Chamberlain 

(For  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America). 

THE   LIFE    EXTENSION    INSTITUTE 

Your  recent  editorial  on  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  leaves  out  one  of  the  moving  factors 
in  getting  the  institution  under  way,  namely,  the 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Company. 

From  the  outset  the  President  of  the  Postal 
Life  and  its  Medical  Director  were  in  close 
conference  with  Howard  Leys,  the  founder,  and 
with  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  his  principal  co- 
adjutor. Professor  Fisher  will  advise  you  that 
the  Postal's  plans  and  accomplishments  were  not 
the  inspiration  but  the  actual  basis  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Institute. 

Our  company  was  not  only  continuously  con- 
sulted, but  lent  aid  in  every  way,  and,  when  it 
came  to  organization,  our  medical  director.  Dr. 
Fisk,  was  besought  from  the  company  and  se- 
cured to  strengthen  the  Institute's  staff  as  their 
medical  director,  remaining  with  the  Postal  as 
a  consultant  only. 

Furthermore,  after  organization,  the  Postal 
Life  was  the  first  company  to  arrange  with  the 
Institute  for  periodical  re-examination  of  risks. 
It  is  the  only  company,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
grants  this  privilege,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
leader  in  life  extension;  for  three  years  this 
has  been  featured  in  your  advertising  pages  for 
your  readers  in  our  references  to  the  Health 
Bureau  for  policy-holders. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  were  surprised  to 
see  ourselves  thus  ignored  in  a  leading  periodi- 
cal like  The  Outlook.        Wesley  Sissox, 

Secretary. 

[The  Outlook  certainly  had  no  intention  of 
slighting  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  information  which  we  possessed  concerning 
the  Life  Extension  Institute  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  the  Postal  Company.  We  .• 
are  glad  to  give  space  to  this  letter. — The 
Editors.] 


BY    THE    WAY 


In  a  class  of  108  pupils  in  a  Brooklyn  public 
scliool,  according  to  **  The  Crisis/'  two  colored 
^rls,  the  only  colored  pupils  in  the  class,  took 
the  only  prizes  offered,  a  bronze  medal  for  pro- 
ficiency in  spelling  and  a  silver  medal  for  excel- 
lent work  in  German. 

Liquors  are  liereafter  not  to  be  sold  on  any 
of  the  trains  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railroad.  In  announcing  this  action 
ibe  company  cites  the  example  of  other  roads 
which  have  adopted  a  similar  rule,  notably 
twenty^ ve  roads  in  Illinois. 

"  Those  who  wish  an  exceptionally  tender 
steak  should  ask  the  butcher  for  skirt  steak," 
writes  a  retail  butcher  in  the  **  Woman's  Home 
Companion."  "  This  is  a  piece  of  meat  very 
seldom  requested,"  he  says,  "  and  owing  to  the 
small  demand  for  it  the  butcher  generally  uses 
it  for  some  other  pnrpose,  or  eats  it  himself." 

One  morning  about  9:30  o'clock,  says  an  inter- 
esting illustrated  pamphlet  issued  by  the  New 
York  City  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  the 
principal  of  a  Manhattan  public  school  called 
twenty  of  the  teacl>ers  to  his  office  for  a  confer- 
ence, which  lasted  twenty  minutes.  During  that 
time  773  boys  were  left  without  a  teacher. 
**  The  investigator  was  anxious  to  see  what  was 
happening  and  visited  every  room.  In  each  case 
a  pupil  was  in  charge  ;  the  class  was  going  on 
with  the  lesson  as  if  the  teacher  were  there." 
No  wonder  the  investigator  concludes:  "The 
discipline  of  the  building  is  remarkable." 

The  pamphlet  quoted  above  tells  its  story 
almost  entirely  by  means  of  cartoons  and  charts, 
a  new  venture  in  school  reporting.  The  inves- 
tigation was  made  at  the  request  of  the  school's 
principal,  and  the  recommendations  made  ought 
to  prove  of  real  value  not  only  to  him  but  to 
many  other  conscientious  teachers.  For  the 
benefit  of  such  teachers  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
pamphlet  can  be  obtained  for  15  cents  at  the 
office  of  the  Bureau,  261  Broadway. 

The  late  Lord  Strathcona,  in  his  will,  left 
1500,000  to  Yale  University.  According  to  a 
New  York  paper  the  gift  is  accompanied  by  a 
request  that  the  University  make  special  condi- 
tions to  enable  employees  and  sons  of  employees 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  to  enter  the 
University.  A  large  part  of  the  fortune  of  Lord 
Strathcona,  which  was  estimated  at  his  death 
at  $25,000,000,  is  said  to  have  been  made 
through  his  investment  in  Great  Northern 
stocks. 

A  lady  who  purchased  three  tickets  for  a  con- 
cert by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Boston 
on  March  8,  1904,  returned  later  and  asked  to 
have  ttie  money  for  one  of  them  refunded,  as 
she  w«s  onable  to  use  it.  This  was,  of  course, 
in  accordance  with  a  managerial  role  of  long 
standing,  politely   refused,   but  the  boa^o&ce 
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man  consolingly  offered  to  honor  the  ticlcet  for 
the  next  concert  by  the  Orchestra.  The  ''next 
concert"  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
Boston  occurred  on  February  15,  1914,  or  ten 
years  later.  On  the  Wednesday  preceding,  the 
lady  to  whom  the  ticket  was  originally  sold  pre- 
sented the  ticket  for  exchange,  and  the  Man- 
ager of  Symphony  Hall,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Mudgett, 
promptly  and  cheerfully  rewarded  the  patient 
concert-goer.  The  carefully  treasured  ticket, 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  was  sent 
to  the  editors  of  The  Outlook  "  as  an  evidence 
of  good  faith"  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the 
foregoing  item. 

A  hunter  of  Indian  relics  says,  in  the  "Na- 
tional Sportsman,"  that  to  find  these  souvenirs  of 
the  red  man  one  must  follow  tJie  streams  or 
rivers,  for  the  Indians  used  the  streams  as  their 
highways,  always  camping  on  high  ground 
overlooking  a  watercourse.  The.  best  way  to 
discover  the  relics,  he  says,  is  to  walk  over 
newly  plowed  fields  along  the  banks  of  a  large 
river  or  a  mountain  stream. 

The  authorities  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don, have  issued  a  public  appeal  for  $350,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  repairs  to  that  famous 
edifice.  The  piers,  instead  of  bevng  solid  ma- 
sonry, are  said  to  be  only  thin  shells  of  Port- 
land stone  filled  in  with  rubble.  The  weight  of 
the  huge  dome  overburdens  these  piers. 

A  subscriber  writes  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  to  correct  the  statement  on  this  page  in 
our  issue  of  November  20,  1913,  to  the  effec?t 
that  Captain  Alfred  Brown  swam  through  the 
Canal,  that  the  locks  were  opened  for  him,  etc. 
The  locks,  he  states,  were  not  fiUed,  nor  were 
the  gates  opened  for  the  swimmer,  whose  swim 
began  at  Gatun,  and  not  at  Cristobal,  the 
entrance  of  the  Canal. 

British  India,  a  writer  in  the  "  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  "  says,  leads  all  Eastern  countries  in  the 
number  of  its  blind  people,  contafnfng  about 
600,000.  In  China  there  are,  it  is  estimated, 
500,000,  in  Japan  100,000,  and  in  Egypt  150,000 
of  these  unfortunates. 

Yale's  senior  class  has  apparently  not  been 
affected  by  the  prevailing  craze  for  the  tango; 
a  recent  vote  as  to  the  *' favorite  amusement" 
of  the  class  gave  dancing  only  12  votes,  while 
the  theater  received  84.  Other  amusements  re- 
ceived: the  "movies,"  19  votes;  reading,  17; 
bridge,  13  ;  tennis,  12  ;  golf,  8  ;  and  motoring,  7. 

"Recipe  Exchange  Night"  was  recently  ob- 
served in  the  150  social  centers  that  have  been 
organized  in  Wisconsin  under  the  leadership  of 
the  State  University.  Recipes  were  pasted  on 
placards,  printed  on  ^lips,  and  maule  available 
for  exchange  on  typewritten  slips.  Asaclinoax, 
the  favorite  recipJ^s  of  the  best  cooks  were 
tested  in  a  dinner  lor  the%hole  campany. 
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GEORGE    WASHINGTON. 
IMMIGRANT 

Will  the  United  States  forbid  asylum  to 
refugees  from  the  oppression  of  the  Russian 
autocracy  ?  The  text  of  the  Burnett  Bill, 
now  before  Congress,  requires  the  exclusion 
of  persons  "  *vho  advocate  the  unlawful  de- 
struction of  property,  ...  or  the  propriety 
of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any 
officer  or  officers  ...  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized 
Government."  Such  a  provision,  if  adopted, 
would  keep  out  many  Russian  revolution- 
ists. As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  would 
have  kept  out  any  who  took  part  in  the 
Boston  Tea-Party,  and  even  George  Wash- 
ington himself,  if  they  had  applied  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  immigrants. 

Does  Congress  want  to  make  this  the  law 
of  the  land  ? 

THE    PATENT   ABSURDITIES 
OF    PATENT    LAW 

Two  recent  patent  decisions  have  called 
attention  to  the  delays,  intricacies,  and  exorbi- 
tant expense  to  which  opposing  claimants 
of  rights  in  an  invention  are  subject.  One 
affirms  the  claim  of  Orville  Wright  to  the 
exclusive  right  in  the  method  of  controlling 
aeroplanes  by  wing-warping  invented  by  the 
Wright  Brothers.  The  other  sustains  the 
patent  granted  in  1898  (and  applied  for 
about  ten  years  earlier)  to  the  Rev. 
Hannibal  Goodwin  as  the  first  inventor 
of  the  flexible  film  which  has  so  extensively 
supplanted  the  use  of  plates  in  photography. 
In  both  cases  there  will  follow  attempts  to 
collect  large  sums  in  royalties — in  the  Good- 
win case  the  present  owners  of  the  patent 
declare  that  the  principal  violators  of  their 
rights  (as  they  claim)  will  have  to  account  for 
from  $5,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  these  long  and  costly  con- 
tentions.    The  point  is  that  the  longer  and 


more  involved  the  struggle,  the  more  costly 
it  has  been  to  both  sides  and  the  more  injuri- 
ous to  those  who  would  use  the  invention. 
And  where  one  case  is  fought  out  to  a  de- 
cision probably  ten  are  abandoned  because 
the  claimant  lacks  money  or  courage.  One 
result  is  secrecy  in  the  use  of  inventions, 
which  is  exactly  what  our  patent  laws  are 
meant  to  discourage.  Thus,  Mr.  Wright  now 
explains  why,  after  he  and  his  brother  had 
made  aeroplanes  that  would  fly,  there  were 
five  years  in  which  the  world  heard  little  of 
aviation  ;  it  was,  he  says,  *'  because  we  antici- 
pated this  very  fight  we  have  now  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  VV^e  decided  we 
would  be  absolutely  lost  if  our  patent  became 
known  before  we  had  $200,000  to  fight  with. 
Our  experience  in  the  courts  has  indicated 
that  we  did  not  overestimate  the  money 
needed." 

And  Mr.  Wright  tells  of  one  manufacturer 
who  refused  to  pay  for  a  license  on  the  frank 
avowal  that  he  expected  to  be  an  old  man 
before  a  decision  of  the  case  was  made  and 
that  perhaps  his  grandchildren  could  deal 
with  the  matter.  Mr.  Goodwin  made  films 
in  1887  (he  wanted  to  use  them  in  his  Sun- 
day-school picture  work),  and  he  died  some 
fifteen  years  later  with  his  case  undecided 
and  to  continue  undecided  for  twelve  years. 
Whether  his  claim  was  sound  or  not,  he 
surely  had  a  right  to  a  decision  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years. 

A  revision  of  our  patent  laws  after  a  thor- 
ough investigation  by  a  commission  of  ex- 
perts is  needed.  It  should  forbid  the  buying 
of  patents  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
them — prevented  in  England  by  granting 
compulsory  licenses  for  an  adequate  fee.  It 
should  simplify  the  procedure  and  regulate 
the  power  of  appeal,  making  it  impossible 
for  a  patent  to  be  good  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  Circuit  Court  and  bad  under 
another,  as  is  now  said  to  be  the  case.  It 
should,  above  all,  do  away  with  the  harrowing 
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delay  and  ruinous  cost  that  now  discourage 
the  poor  inventor. 


GBORGB   WESTINGHOUSE: 
INVENTOR   AND    ENGINEER 

To  no  other  American  except  Thomas 
Edison  are  so  greatly  due  the  advances  of  our 
time  in  invention  and  consequent  industrial 
expansion  as  to  George  Westinghouse,  who 
died  in  New  York  City  last  week  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight.  The  application  of  air  power 
to  the  railway  brake  was  long  resisted  by  the 
railway  companies,  but  is  now  not  only  uni- 
versal but  by  law  compulsor\\  This  inven- 
tion alone,  made  when  Westinghouse  was 
but  '..venty-one  years  old,  is  enough  to  make 
one  inventor  famous,  and  it  was  followed  by 
the  adaptation  of  the  alternating  electric  cur- 
rent for  light  and  power  purposes,  by  a  valu- 
able air- spring  for  motor  vehicles,  by  numer- 
ous improvements  in  railway  signaling,  by 
the  great  turbine  system  for  steamships,  by  a 
practical  method  for  using  natural  gas  at  a 
distance  from  its  source,  and  by  literally 
scores  of  minor  devices  and  discoveries.  Out 
of  these  inventions  grew  the  immense  West- 
inghouse manufacturing  industry,  said  to  em- 
ploy in  all  its  branches  50.000  men  and  to 
represent  $200,000,000  in  capital. 

That  Mr.  Westinghouse  was  a  man  of  wide 
human  sympathy  as  well  as  a  great  organ- 
izer and  developer  of  industry  is  shown  by 
the  statement  in  the  current  accounts  of  his 
life  that  he  introduced  into  this  country  the 
now  almost  universal  Saturday  half-holiday. 

Both  physically  and  as  a  leader  and  com- 
mander of  men  Mr.  Westinghouse  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  strength  and  energy.  Lord 
Kelvin  declared  trulv  that  he  was  '*  in  char- 
acter  and  achievement  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  time." 

BILLY    SUNDAY 

Billy  Sunday  is  a  human  phenomenon — if 
he  will  pardon  our  applying  to  him  a  term  of 
three  syllables  which,  to  use  his  own  phrase- 
ology? *'  might  make  a  Greek  professor*s 
jaw  crack  " — a  phenomenon  that  cannot  be 
treated  either  with  indifference  or  contempt. 
Some  persons,  however,  especially  in  our 
large  cities,  are  inclined  to  be  ultra-critical 
because  Mr.  Sunday  as  a  preacher  or  re- 
ligious orator  violates  many  of  the  conven- 
tions of  the  pulpit. 

Billy  Sunday  was.  twenty  years  or  more 
ago,  a  famous  professional  baseball  player. 
He  played   center  field  on  the  well-known 


Chicago  team  managed  by  Captain  "  Pop  " 
Anson,  and  he  was  known  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  in  his  time  as  a  remarkable 
thrower  and  runner.  W'hen  he  became  an 
evangelist,  he  determined  to  **  play "  the 
game  of  religion  exactly  as  he  played  base- 
ball. Mr.  Sunday  recently  ap[>eared  on 
the  platform  of  Cam^e  Hall  in  this  dty 
under  the  auspices  of  an  Evangelistic  Com- 
mittee composed  of  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  New  York.  A  reporter  of  the  New 
York  **  Sun  "  describes  the  event  as  follows : 

At  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  Dr.  Wilson  Mr. 
Sunday  sprang  to  the  footlights.  He  went  at 
his  job  of  preaching  exactly  as  a  skillful  coacher 
works  OQ  the  base  lines.  He  made  you  think 
of  Jennings,  Clark  Griffith,  Germany  Schaefer — 
any  one  of  the  ready-witted,  nervous,  energetic 
baseball  strategists  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  game. 

Billy  Sunday  went  at  it  with  voice,  hands, 
feet,  eyes,  his  whole  body.  Of  medium  height, 
squarely  built,  with  a  strong-cut,  smooth-shaven 
face,  he  looked  fifteen  years  younger  than  bis 
age.  He  talked  so  rapidly  that  often  whole 
phrases  seemed  to  explode  as  a  Roman  candle 
explodes  and  were  lost  in  a  crackling  of  sounds. 
He  roamed  up  and  down  the  stage,  stamping  his 
feet,  pounding  the  desk,  bending  double,  kick- 
ing out  over  the  footlights,  hurling  defiance  at 
the  powers  of  evil  with  the  same  motion  that 
an  outfielder  uses  in  throwing  to  the  home  plate. 

He  spoke  of  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Apostles  as 
men  speak  of  acquaintances  they  have  just  left 
around  the  corner.  As  Billy  talked,  these  things 
didn't  sound  irreverent.  Possibly  they  would 
look  differently  in  print. 

Mr.  Sunday's  theology  is  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned, and  what  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  orthodox,  kind.  He  believes  in  a  per- 
sonal devil,  a  heaven  of  material  blessedness, 
and  a  hell  in  which  the  obstinate  and  i>erverse 
sinner  is  condemned  to  eternal  and  poignant 
suffering.  His  exhortations  are  an  appeal  to 
men  to  live  lives  of  decent  conduct — to  Kve 
up  to  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden 
Rule.  He  appeals  to  men  to  *'  turn  from 
the  error  of  their  ways  "  for  two  motives. 
One  is  to  save  themselves  from  eternal  pun- 
ishment, and  one  is  to  make  •  themselves  and 
their  neighbors  more  fit  than  they  often  are 
to  be  members  of  a  civilized  society.  Vk:e 
is  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  believes  that  every 
decent  man  should  make  open  warfare  upon 
it.  In  carrying  on  this  warfare  he  does  not' 
hesitate  to  use  humor,  sarcasm,  denunciation, 
pathos,  or  any  other  rhetorical  weapon  to 
conquer  his  audience.  And  he  addresses 
enormous  audiences  everywhere.     In  New 
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York,  on  Monday  evening*  of  last  week,  a 
vast  and  strugglii^  crowd  tried  to  get  into 
Cam^ie  Hall  to  hear  him.  A  correspondent 
of  The  Outlook,  who  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  meeting,  and  who  is  a  successful 
New  York  business  man,  not  naturally  sym- 
pathetic with  the  sensational  methods  of  the 
emotional  type  of  revivalist,  writes  to  us  of 
that  meeting  as  follows : 

"  The  audience  was  above  the  average  and 
struck  me  as  being  sincere,  in  earnest,  and 
not  there  simply  out  of  curiosity.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  Billy  Sunday  is  a  better  advo- 
cate of  temperance  than  religion.  He  re- 
minds me  slightly  of  the  younger  Murphy 
when  he  used  to  tear  around  the  platform 
and  appeared  to  be  so  terribly  in  earnest. 
In  other  words,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Sunday's  influence  on  the  uneducated  would 
be  much  greater  than  on  the  middle  or 
church-going,  classes.  But  he  is  certainly  an 
interesting  talker,  and  he  held  the  attention  of 
his  audience  from  start  to  finish.  His  slang 
does  not  grate  upon  you  as  much  when  he 
speaks  it  as  it  does  when  you  read  it,  and  his 
personality  is  very  pleasing." 

One  student  of  Mr.  Sunday's  work  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  States  farther  west  sa}^  that 
the  result  of  one  of  his  campaigns  is  a  manifest 
strengthening  of  the  ties  of  a  fraternal  spirit 
among  the  men  of  the  community.  "  They 
discover  that  after  all  they  are  able  to  spare 
some  money  to  advance  the  public  good  and 
a  little  time  to  the  work  of  strengthening  the 
ties  of  brotherhood."  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  his  work  is  constructive  and  not  merely 
denunciatory.  His  methods  are  sensational, 
but  his  purpose  is  not.  Even  those  who  differ 
with  his  theology  must  gladly  join  with  him  in 
his  effective  and  successful  attacks  upon  the 
whisky  traffic  in  this  country,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils. 

THE   SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 
DISSOLUTION 

There  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  an 
article  by  Theodore  H.  Price  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Administration  towards  the  railways. 
In  that  article  Mr.  Price  refers  to  the  dissolu- 
tion proceedings  instituted  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  system  as  being 
contrary  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
citizens  of  California.  We  think  he  is  right 
in  his  assertion.  To  get  the  facts  we  tele- 
graphed four  representative  California  citi- 
^  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President 


of  the  University  of  California ;  Mr.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  well  known  as  a  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  public ;  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker, 
President  of  the  Crocker  National  Bank  of 
San  Francisco ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  "  Times,"  as 
follows : 

Please  telegraph  at  our  expense  night  letter 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  justice,  necessity, 
and  expediency  of  the  Government  suit  to  dis- 
solve the  Southern  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
roads,  stating  also  whether  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Spreckels  telegraphed* that  he  is  not  now 
prepared  to  express  an  •  opinion  on  either 
question.  Dr.  Wheeler  believes  that  efficient 
competition  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
State,  but  that  **  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroads  are  so  thoroughly  bound 
together  that  no  man  can  foresee  the  result 
of  tearing  them  asunder."  He  adds  that 
"  shipp>ers  and  railroad  men  seem  to  be  ear- 
nestly opposed  to  unmerging,"  but  that  out- 
side of  those  two  groups  the  opinion  of  •^*  the 
best  and  wisest  citizens  is  divided."  Mr. 
Otis  believes  that  the  dissolution  will  be  both 
unjust  and  unnecessary.  We  quote  from  his 
teleg^ram  as  follows : 

The  weight  of  public  opinion  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is,  as  I  construe  it,  against  the  pending 
attempt  of  Attorney-General  McReynoIds.  The 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles — 
the  latter  more  than  three  thousand  strong — 
have  both  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  President  to  the  hardships  that  will  certainly 
come  to  California  if  the  Attorney-General  per- 
sists in  proceeding  with  the  plan  which  he  has 
announced  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads.  Both  roads 
have  been  under  one  management  so  long  and 
their  operations  have  been  so  completely  amal- 
gamated that  an  attempt  to  separate  them  will 
be  sure  to  produce  much  less  eflSciency  in  hand- 
ling business  and  higher  charges  must  follow  as 
the  logical  result.       Harrisox  Gray  Otis. 

That  public  opinion  against  dissolution  is 
not  confined  to  California  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Crocker's 
telegram,  as  follows  : 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  strongly  opposed  to  this  dissolution.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  many  protests  which  have 
b^en  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Attorney-General  by  commercial 
organizations  and  by  individual  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  by  the  action  taken  by  the  San 
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Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Portland  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  sending  committees  to 
Washington  to  present  personally  the  protests 
of  their  own  and  affiliated  organizations  against 
the  proposed  suit ;  and  also  by  the  protests  of 
the  Governor  of  Oregon  and  of  the  California 
and  Nevada  Railroad  Commissions.  The  two 
roads  were  constructed  by  the  same  owners 
and  have  always  been  operated  as  one  system 
with  the  object  of  serving  the  Western  States, 
and  particularly  California.  If  the  lines  are 
forced  into  separate  ownership  and  operation  it 
will  result  in  great  disadvantage  to  the  .shippers 
and  the  great  traveling  public. 

William  H.  Crocker. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  California 
Commission,  to  which  Mr.  Crocker  refers,  is 
one  of  the  best  State  Railway  Commissions 
in  the  country. 

The  Outlook  has  not  yet  seen  any  state- 
ment by  Mr.  McReynolds  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Administration  or  by  any  other 
anti-railway  publicist  that  convinces  it  that 
the  way  to  eradicate  the  evils  or  injustices  of 
railway  management  is  to  break  up  the  rail- 
ways into  their  component  parts.  We  be- 
lieve as  heartily  as  we  did  in  the  days  when 
the  Hepburn  Railway  Rate  Bill  was  passed  in 
Government  regulation  of  the  railways.  But 
we  shall  never  believe  nor  cease  to  protest 
against  Government  destruction  of  the  railways. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  WEALTH 

A  poor  boy  becomes  a  self-made  man  in 
wealth  and  station,  and  when  he  dies  we 
remember  the  qualities  which  made  him  what 
he  became.  But  a  rich  boy  may  also  become 
'*  self-made.'' 

George  Washington  Vanderbilt,  who  has 
just  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  was 
such.  Born  ta  great  wealth,  he  might  have 
devoted  that  wealth  to  the  gratification  of  his 
own  personal  comfort.  He  did  devote  some 
of  it  in  that  way  ;  he  built  a  splendid  country 
house — perhaps  the  most  notable  architec- 
tural achievement  of  the  late  Richard  Morris 
Hunt.  He  gathered  together  a  rare  library 
and  rare  works  of  art. 

But  he  believed  that  he  owed  certam 
duties  to  his  fellow-men,  and  the  qualities 
which  in  another  man  might  go  to  "  self- 
making  "  in  financial,  commercial,  profes- 
sional, political,  or  social  station  were  directed, 
with  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  to  a  self-making  in 
wise  benefactions.  For  example,  his  love 
of  books  led  him  to  found  and  equip 
the  Thirteenth   St'*eet  Branch  of  the  Free 


Circulating  Library  in  New  York  City,  and  to 
give  a  library  to  the  then  struggling  Teachers 
College  in  University  Place.  This  led  to 
annual  gifts  to  the  College,  which  alone  pre- 
served its  existence ;  they  culminated  in  Mr. 
Vanderbilt 's  purchase  of  the  site  on  which 
the  Teachers  College  now  stands. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt's  love  of  pictures  led  him 
to  present  to  the  American  Fine  Arts  Soci- 
ety, of  New  York  City,  that  part  of  its  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  building  known  as  the  Van- 
derbilt Gallery,  the  largest  of  the  galleries  used 
for  the  regular  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  of  the  American 
Water-Color  Society. 

At  Biltmore,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  estate  near 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  he  built  a  town 
for  his  hundreds  of  employees,  where,  at  a 
nominal  rental,  they  lived  in  model  cottages. 
He  established  a  village  school,  and  saw  that 
it  was  conducted  by  the  best  methods.  He 
also  provided  manual  training  for  the  many 
children  in  the  town.  He  founded  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs.  He  built  a  hospital  and  a 
church.  On  his  farm  he  established  a  model 
dairy  which  sells  butter  and  milk  in  Ashe- 
ville. He  established  a  live  stock  farm, 
and  the  sales  of  prize  specimens  came  to 
be  an  event  of  inter- State  interest.  Pic- 
tures of  Biltmore  app>ear  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

THE    BILTMORE   SCHOOL 
OF    FORESTRY 

But  chiefly,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  among 
the  first  to  introduce  modem  scientific  for- 
estry into  America.  His  North  Carolina 
estate  included  some  125,000  acres.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  put  the  estate  in  charge  of  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  the  landscape  archi- 
tect, and  then  proceeded,  guided  by  Pro- 
fessor Schenk,  of  Darmstadt,  to  apply  the 
principles  of  scientific  forestry  as  devel- 
oped in  Germany.  The  quadrupling  of  the 
value  of  timber  on  the  estate  since  then  is 
largely  due  to  this  scientific  endeavor.  But 
this  was  only  incidental.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
larger  aim  was  to  help  others,  and  so  he 
founded  the  Biltmore  School  of  Forestry,  in 
which,  under  Professor  Schenk 's  manage- 
ment, hundreds  of  foresters  have  been  trained. 

In  any  event  this  school  would  have  had  a 
beneficial  influence,  but  the  location  of  the 
school  gave  it  a  particularly  timely  influence. 
For  on  that  North  Carolinian  watershed  rise 
some  important  streams  of  much  use  for 
power  and   navigation   in  other  States,  and 
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at  that  time  there  was  little  discussion  of 
any  large  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  our  forested  watersheds.  The  Appa- 
lachian region  contained  the  largest  remain- 
ing stand  of  hard  woods  in  the  Nation ; 
it  was  being  rapidly  devastated.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Biltmore  School  came 
exactly  at  the  right  time.  It  formed  an 
object- lessoi>  that  forest  conservation  was  not 
only  sane  in  itself  but  also  profitable,  and 
that,  in  particular,  with  r^ard  to  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  the  very  life  of  the  South  was 
at  stake.  There  was  then  no  forest  provision 
in  any  Southern  State,  and  North  Carolina  in 
particular  objected  to  taxing  herself  with  a 
large  investment  involved  in  the  purchase  of 
forest  cover  for  the  benefit  of  her  sister  States. 
We  have  but  to  remember  these  facts  and 
to  see  now  the  efforts  made  in  the  Southern 
States  for  the  creation  of  State  forest  areas 
under  competent  foresters,  for  the  enactment 
of  adequate  fire  laws,  for  the  taxation  of 
forest  lands,  and  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  law  protecting  the  Appalachian  water- 
shed, to  realize  the  great  change  in  attitude 
since  the  Biltmore  School  was  established. 

There  are  now  eighteen  Schools  of  Forestry 
in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  that  Bilt- 
more has  done  its  work  and  that  other  schools 
are  more  important.  But  it  has  done  its 
work  well,  and  the  source  of  its  power  was  a 
young  man  who  realized  that  he  owed  some- 
thing to  others. 

NEGRO    MUSIC    IN 

THE    LAND   OF    FREEDOM 

**  I  never  before  heard  so  many  good  tunes 
in  Carnegie  Hall,"  testified  one  hearer  at  the 
concert  of  Negro  music  given  in  New  York  City 
last  week,  and  with  that  testimony  most  of  the 
audience  would  have  undoubtedly  concurred. 
Benefit  concerts  usually  mean  a  maximum  of 
benefit  with  a  minimum  of  music  ;  and,  as 
this  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Music  School 
Setdement  for  Colored  People,  the  public 
may  have  been  somewhat  skeptical  about  it. 
That  is  the  only  imaginable  reason  why  Car- 
negie Hall  was  not  crowded.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  during  the  whole  year  any  other 
concert  is  given  in  New  York  City  which 
would  appeal  to  so  wide  a  variety  of  musical 
taste  as  this  did — and  appeal  strongly,  too — 
from  the  taste  that  is  wholly  pleased  and 
satisfied  by  ragtime  to  the  taste  that  finds 
delight  in  the  artistic  use  of  musical  material. 

The  programme  consisted  of  music  com- 
posed and  performed  by  Negro   musicians. 


There  was  a  Negro  orchestra  of  symphonic 
proportions;  there  was  a  chorus  of  Negro 
singers  from  the  Mu^ic  School  Settlement ; 
there  was  a  smaller  body  of  singers  called  the 
"  Afro- American  Folk-Song  Singers;"  and 
there  were  several  vocal  soloists,  as  well  as  a 
'cellist  and  violinist  who  played  their  own 
harmonization  of  Negro  melodies  in  the  form 
of  unaccompanied  duets. 

The  twenty-five  pieces  on  the  programme, 
grouped  into  thirteen  numbers,  ranged  from 
song  with  piano  accompaniment  to  chorus 
with  orchestra ;  from  march  and  dance  to 
what  might  be  called  orchestral  episode. 
Ample  as  the  programme  was,  the  audience 
was  not  satisfied  with  it  and  called  for  encore 
after  encore. 

In  the  history  of  musical  art  this  concert 
was  highly  significant.  It  not  only  marked 
the  ejn^Tgence  of  the  Negro  race  into  a  land 
of  musical  freedom  ;  but,  what  is  most  sig- 
nificant, it  proved  that  this  race  could  bring 
into  this  free  domain  its  rich  racial  treasures. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  N^p^o 
people  has  doubted  its  musical  g^ts.  Indeed, 
some  critics  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of 
believing  that  in  America  the  Negroes  are  the 
only  native  people  natively  musical.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Negroes  and  some  of  their  edu- 
cators, both  white  and  colored,  to  discard 
what  is  distinctive  in  their  music — to  regard 
the  Negro  plantation  songs  and  "  spirituals,'' 
and  more  especially  the  rhythms  and  other 
distinctive  elements  in  Negro  music,  as  relics 
of  degradation.  There  has  been  some  real 
ground  for  the  fear  that  with  education  the 
Negro  musician  would  abandon  the  musical 
riches  that  are  stored  like  ore  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people  and  seek  to  fashion  his  music 
out  of  the  wealth  that  the  whites  have  been 
refining  and  manipulating.  This  concert  was 
enough  to  set  such  fear  at  rest. 

THE   PROMISE 

OF    NEGRO    MUSIC 

First  of  all,  there  was  evidence  on  the  part 
of  these  Negro  musicians  that  they  were 
proud  of  their  musical  inheritance.  It  was  a 
good  sign  that  J.  Rosamond  Johnson,  whose 
music  is  of  the  sort  that  is  popular  on 
Broadway,  sang  some  of  his  own  music- 
hall  songs.  These  are  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  it  may  be  admitted ;  but  they  have 
the  ;.ierit  of  spontaneity,  and  in  rhythm  and 
niolot-(y  are  characteristic  of  the  race.  It 
was  as  if  these  N^p-oes  were  saying,  "  Here 
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is  musical  material  which  we  know  is  uni- 
versally popular  and  which  we  contribute  to 
the  world  of  art.''  And  Rosamond  Johnson 
is  a  musician  of  no  small  attainment^  as  was 
proved  by  a  part  song  of  his  that  was  sung 
by  the  Afro- American  Singers. 

More  significant  still  was  the  contribution 
made  to  the  programme  by  Harry  T.  Bur- 
leigh, the  well-known  Negro  baritone.  His 
singing  of  the  song  '*  Father  Abraham/*  with 
his  splendid,  strong,  almost  barbaric  harmoni- 
zation, was  alone  a  demonstration  of  the  new 
promise  to  the  art  of  music  that  is  made  by 
Negro  musicians. 

Equally  significant  was  the  orchestral  per- 
formance of  the  dance  music  of  James  Reese 
Europe,  Will  H.  Dixon,  and  William  H. 
Tyers ;  and  particularly  the  fascinating 
"  Creole  Waltz,"  by  E.  E.  Thompson,  a  com- 
position that  in  its  elusive  and  yet  insistent 
rhythm  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of 
Johannes  Brahms. 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  was  the 
work  of  Will  Marion  Cook.  This  accom- 
plished Negro  composer,  who  has  studied  in 
Germany  as  well  as  in  this  country,  has  done 
a  very  great  service  to  the  art  of  music.  No 
one  who  has  heard  the  real  untutored  sing- 
ing of  Negroes  in  the  heart  of  the  South — 
whether  by  congregations  in  the  churches  or  by 
groups  of  laborers  in  the  open  air — can  ever 
again  be  satisfied  with  the  Negro  singing  that 
one  commonly  hears  from  Neg^o  choruses 
performing  in  public,  in  which  all  the  Negro 
characteristics  of  rhythm  and  tone  have  been 
conventionalized.  It  seemed  as  if  all  that 
would  survive  in  art  of  Negro  music  would  be 
this  pale  reflection.  Dvorak  used  Negro, 
or  negroid,  themes ;  but  all  the  jump  had 
gone  out  of  them.  Coleridge-Taylor,  the 
Negro  composer  of  England,  used  Negro 
themes  somewhat ;  but  he  used  them  as  a 
white  man  might  have  done.  Will  Marion  Cook 
uses  them,  and  he  uses  them  as  only  a  Negro 
uses  them.  And,  what  is  more,  he  has  in- 
structed the  Afro- American  Folk-Song  Singers 
to  sing  with  that  indefinable  manner  in  rhythm 
and  tone  that  takes  one  right  into  the  midst 
of  the  black  belt.  It  is  a  great  artistic  triumph. 

All  honor  to  these  Negro  musicians  who 
are  proud  of  their  race  ;  all  honor  to  David 
Mannes,  the  white  musician  who  has  repaid 
his  debt  to  his  colored  teacher  by  giving 
Negroes  a  chance  to  be  musicians  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Music  School  Settle- 
ment for  Colored  People. 

The  next  time  these  musicians  give  such  a 


concert  Carnegie  Hall  will  not  be  big  enough 
to  hold  one-tenth  of  the  people  that  will  want 
to  hear  them — if  the  people  who  like  tunes 
in  their  music  and  who  did  not  go  this  time 
learn  what  they  missed. 

A    PUBLIC  MAN    IN 
PRIVATE   STATION 

The  face  of  Mr.  John  L.  Cadwalader,  even 
in  the  rough  process  of  daily  newspaper  re- 
production, presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  faces  of  the  corruptionists,  grafters, 
and  violators  of  law  who  constandy  aiflict 
readers  of  newspapers,  and  Mr.  Cadwalader 
was  so  unlike  these  betrayers  of  trust  and 
violators  of  decency  that  his  example  and  the 
examples  of  men  of  his  quality  ought  to  be 
constantly  held  up  before  the  youth  of 
America.  A  man  of  distinguished  ancestry 
and  a  product  of  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages, he  interpreted  these  fortunate  condi- 
tions as  responsibilities  rather  than  as  privi- 
leges. 

Mr.  Cadwalader*s  one  official  service  was  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Hamilton 
Fish,  a  position  which  he  held  four  years, 
but  he  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a 
public  man.  An  active  lawyer,  he  gave  an 
immense  amount  of  work  to  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  interests  of  the  community.  He 
was  President  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Washington,  and  was  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society  and 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York.  Of  his  services  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  the  Director,  Mr. 
Edward  Robinson,  said  that  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  New  York  last  week,  would 
prove  of  almost  irreparable  loss  to  the  Mu- 
seum because  of  his  keen  intellect,  his 
breadth  of  mind,  and  his  sound  judgment : 
and  that  his  relations  with  all  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  staff  had  been  exceptionally 
pleasant.  The  President  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity used  almost  the  same  words  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Cadwalader 's  death.  He  was  the 
first  trustee  of  Princeton  to  be  elected  as  the 
representative  of  the  alumni,  and  after  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  for  five  years  he  was 
elected  a  life  trustee.  The  Director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  bore  similar  testi- 
mony as  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Cadwalader's 
services  to  that  institution,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  its  Board,  speaking  of  Mr.  Cad- 
walader's connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  free  hbrary  system  of  the  city,  said 
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that  his  work  as  reg^aixls  the  distribution  of 
books  through  the  branch  libraries  was  an 
even  greater  monument  of  his  devotion  and 
patience  than  the  g^at  library  building  on 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Cadwalader  had  the  rare  quality  of 
I>ersonal  distinction.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  and  the  new  type,  a  man  not  only 
of  the  highest  character  and  of  broad  public 
interests,  but  of  great  refinement  of  nature 
and  charm  of  manner,  one  who  united  in 
himself  the  virtues  of  the  aristocrat  with  the 
spirit  and  devotion  of  the  democrat. 

A    LAYMAN   TO 
PRBACHBRS 

The  election  of  Mr.  George  Wharton 
Pepper  to  deliver  the  annual  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Lyman  Beecher  Foundation  in 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  will  give' great  satis- 
faction to  those  who  feel  that  the  pulpit  and 
the  pews  ought  to  come  into  more  intimate 
relations. 

Mr.  Pepper  is  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most  influential  laymen  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  is  always  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  General  Conventions  of  that 
Church,  where  his  fine  integrity,  his  clear  and 
thoroughly  trained  mind,  and  his  delightful 
speaking  qualities  make  him  welcome  to  an 
audience  which  sometimes  wearies  of  much 
talking.  This  lectureship  is  one  of  the  best 
known  in  the  world  of  theological  teaching; 
hitherto  the  lectures  have  always  been  given 
by  a  clergyman,  and  many  had  come  to  accept 
the  selection  of  a  clergyman  as  an  essential 
feature  of  this  very  interesting  experiment  in 
outside  teaching.  Mr.  Peppier  has  a  tie  with 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  his  father-in-law  was  Dr.  Fisher, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
school. 

If  there  are  any  exi>erts  on  preaching, 
ai)art  from  the  little  g^oup  of  preachers 
of  genius,  they  are  as  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  ptvfs  as  in  the  pulpit.  In  fact,  the  most 
accomplished  critics  of  preaching  have  always 
been  found  in  the  pews.  Everybody  remem- 
bers the  acute  comment  of  the  old  Scotch- 
woman, reported  by  Dr.  Watson,  who,  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  for  judgment  on  a  very 
popular  young  minister  of  imposing  physique, 
simply  said  :  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  the  legs 
of  a  man."  An  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
hearer  who  has  listened  to  sermons  for 
»^any  years  is  in  a  position  to  offer  sugges- 
tions to  young  preachers  of  the  highest  pos- 


sible value.  Although  a  man  of  very  de- 
cided theological  and  ecclesiastical  views,  Mr. 
Pepper  is  a  deeply  spiritual  man  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  every  rational  movement 
towards  Christian  unity.  If  to  the  words 
which  Matthew  Arnold  borrowed  from  Swift 
— **  sweetness  and  light " — be  added  strength 
and  candor,  the  qualifications  of  this  eminent 
la)rman  as  a  teacher  of  young  preachers  are 
well  stated.  Other  theological  schools  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School. 

PRISON    REFORM 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  an  important  conference  on  prison 
reform  was  recendy  held  in  Carnegie  Hall, 

New  York  City.  Of  greatest  interest,  per- 
haps, was  the  address  of  Governor  West,  of 
Or^^n,  whose  reputation  in  this  particular 
field  had  long  since  preceded  him  to  New 
York.  He  has  been  responsible  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  honor  system  in  the 
prisons  of  Oregon.  He  accurately  defined 
the  problems  that  confront  prison  reformers 
as  belonging  to  three  classes  : 

Such  treatment  for  the  prisoners  confined  in 
a  penal  institution  as  will  make  for  their  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  uplift  and  reformation. 

A  close  study  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 
commission  of  crime. 

The  removal  of  these  causes. 

Governor  West,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  "  Evening  Post,"  further  said : 

Prison  reform  in  Oregon,  as  in  the  other 
States,  is  in  the  first  stage.  The  problem  as  to 
the  care  of  the  prisoner  is  being  solved.  While 
our  prison  is  old  and  in  many  respects  out  of 
date,  improvements  made  in  recent  years  have 
gone  far  to  modernize  it  and  give  us  to-day  a 
fairly  up-to-date  institution. 

Our  experience  shows  that  about  one-third  of 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  may  be  detailed 
under  the  "honor  system"  for  work  at  other 
State  institutions  or  upon  the  county  roads.  Of 
the  other  two-thirds,  one-half  can  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  prison. 
The  balance  is  therefore  available  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  prison  industries  as  may  be  in- 
stalled. 

One  of  tiie  most  burning  questions  having  to 
do  with  prison  reform  before  the  people  of  to- 
day is  how  far  a  State  shall  go  in  the  utilization 
of  its  prison  labor.  Organized  labor  has  taken 
more  real  interest  in  this  problem  and  has  done 
more  towards  its  solution  than  all  other  organi- 
zations combined.  The  labor  unions  have  been 
bitterly  opposed,  and  properly  so,  to  the  contract 
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labor  system,  and  the  placing  of  prison  labor  in 
competition  with  free  labor,  for,  as  is  well  stated 
by  the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Labor 
in  his  report  of  1909,  "  all  goods  are  sold  by 
commercialism,  and  the  lowest  price  makes  the 
price  for  all  as  long  as  the  cheapest  article  is  on 
sale/' 

We  know  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  con- 
tractor for  prison  labor  are  far  below  a  living 
wage  for  free  labor,  and  inasmuch  as  the  prison 
labor  contractor  fixes  the  price,  manufacturers 
who  employ  free  labor  must  necessarily  reduce 
wages  to  the  lowest  possible  point  in  order  to 
meet  this  unfair  competition. 

Most  of  those  who  have  given  the  labor  ques- 
tion serious  consideration  agree  that  the  State 
system,  or  the  manufacture  of  products  for  the 
sole  use  of  State  institutions,  is  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  in  this  they  have  the  support  of 
organized  labor. 

In  describing  the  rather  unconventional 
methods  by  which  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ihg  industries  in  the  prisons  under  his  con- 
trol, Governor  West  said  that  his  reforms 
were  possible  only  because  he  had  acted 
before  the  legislators  could  interfere.  He 
added,  incidentally,  that  fully  Hve  per  cent  of 
the  prisoners  in  Oregon  came  originally  from 
New  York  State.  To  this  thrust  at  "  home 
industries  "  Governor  Glynn,  of  New  York, 
who  presided  over  the  meeting,  ventured  a 
reply.  Wc  cannot  quote  him  verbatim,  but 
this  expresses  the  sense  of  his  remarks.  **  I  do 
not  know,"  he  said,  **  how  many  Oregonians 
there  are  in  our  prisons,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  if  Governor  West  had  been  Governor  of 
New  York  and  had  bought  a  farm  for  his 
convicts  after  the  methods  he  employed  in  his 
own  State  there  would  be  at  least  one  Ore- 
gonian  behind  our  prison  bars  1"  To  this 
Governor  West  attempted  a  good-natured 
rejoinder,  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 

ULSTER 

Last  week  the  British  Government's  plan 
to  conciliate  the  Unionists  of  Ulster  in  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister,  proposed  that 
the  parliamentary  electors  of  each  of  the  nine 
counties  of  Ulster  should  decide  by  vote, 
before  the  bill  became  operative,  whether  that 
county  should  be  excluded  from  the  bill's 
operation  for  a  period  of  six  years — that 
is,  whether  it  should  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  be  established 
by  the  bill,  and  help  elect  its  members,  or 


whether  it  should  remain  under  the  rule 
solely  of  the  British  Parliament,  as  at  pres- 
ent. This  would  probably  result  in  excluding 
four  of  the  nine  counties  of  Ulster  from 
Irish  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  Asquith's  proposal  is  broader  than 
many  critics  supposed  it  would  be.  The  con- 
cession wrung  from  him  represents  a  triumph 
for  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the 
Opposition  leader,  declared,  however,  that,  if 
the  Government  insisted  on  the  excluded 
portions  of  Ulster  coming  under  Home  Rule 
after  six  years,  even  though  their  hostility  to 
it  should  be  greater  than  ever,  he  did  not  see 
how  the  Asquith  proposal  could  be  accepted. 
He  therefore  again  urged  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  and  the  submission  of  the  whole 
matter  to  the  entire  United  Kingdom. 

Not  since  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament 
has  England  faced  a  more  serious  situation. 
We  may  not  believe  in  the  menace  to  civil 
peace  involved  in  the  arming  of  men  in 
Ulster,  but  there  is  an  ugly  fact  which  must 
be  faced,  and  that  is  that  this  threat  of  armed 
resistance  is  no  mere  conspiracy,  but  has 
behind  it,  in  large  degree,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  and  of  a 
large  part  of  the  pation  outside. 

MILITANT    INSANITY 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  militant  followers 
have  again  been  actively  engaged  in  post- 
poning the  success  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  are  apparently  willing  to  give  up  their 
lives.  Victims  of  brutal  and  stupid  if  not 
illegal  repression  during  the  years  when  they 
first  sought  by  concerted  demonstration  and 
the  heckling  of  speakers  to  place  their  views 
insistently  before  the  voting  public,  the  Eng- 
lish militants,  by  methods  equally  stupid  and 
hysterically  criminal,  have  now  alienated  a  great 
part  of  that  sympathy  for  suffrage  which  the 
tactical  errors  of  its  opponentSi  had  aroused. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst during  her  recent  tour  of  this  country 
was  at  liberty  only  under  the  suspended  sen- 
tence provisions  pf  the  "  cat  and  mouse  " 
law.  Returning  to  England,  she  has  re- 
newed her  militant  activities,  and  for  the 
seventh  time  is  again  lodged  in  jail.  The 
occasion  of  her  latest  arrest  was  one  of  the 
most  riotous  suffrage  meetings  that  England 
has  yet  witnessed.  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  the 
largest  in  Glasgow,  was  the  scene.  The 
meeting  had  been  well  advertised  and  drew 
thousands  from  Edinburgh  and  other  cities 
of  Scotland.  When  Mrs.  Pankhurst  appeared 
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on  the  platform,  she  received  an  enthusiastic 
ovation,  and  immediately  began  an  inflamma- 
tory speech.  After  a  few  sentences  a  body 
of  police  entered  the  hall  and  hastened  to  the 
I>latform,  upon  which  they  began  to  clamber 
amid  intense  excitement.  A  barbed  wire  had 
been  previously  strung  along  the  front  of  the 
platform  and  concealed  by  paper  decorations 
and  flowers.  Impeded  by  this  obstruction 
and  by  the  missiles  thrown  by  those  surround- 
ing Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  police  were  forced 
to  fight  their  way  towards  their  intended 
prisoner.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  rear  of  the  hall,  but  found 
her  way  barred  by  another  strong  force  of 
police.  '  During  the  riot  half  a  dozen  revolver 
shots  fired  from  the  platform  started  a  panic. 
Apparently  these  shots,  though  adding  greatly 
to  the  confusion,  were  nothing  but  blank  car- 
tridges. The  hall  was  finally  cleared  and  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  carried  off  to  London  and  Hollo- 
way  Jail. 

The  aftermath  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  arrest 
presents  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  inci- 
dent that  has  yet  blackened  the  militant 
campaign  for  suffrage.  In  revenge  for  her 
retention  a  notorious  militant  by  the  name  of 
May  Richardson,  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
several  terms  of  imprisonment  since  the  be- 
g^ning  of  the  militant  movement,  entered 
the  National  Gallery,  and,  watching  her 
chance,  slashed  in  six  or  seven  places  Velas- 
quez's TFamous  **  Rokeby  Venus,"  a  picture 
purchased  for  the  nation  by  popular  sub- 
scription. After  her  arrest  Miss  Richardson 
is  reported  to  have  said:  "I  have  tried  to 
destroy  the  picture  of  the,  most  beautiful 
woman  in  mythological  history  as  a  protest 
against  the  Government  for  destroying  Mrs. 
Emmeline  Pankhurst,  who  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful character  in  modern  history."  When 
brought  to  the  court,  she  declared :  **  The 
Home  Secretary  has  turned  the  criminal  code 
into  a  farce.  This  is  the  tenth  time  I  have 
been  brought  before  a  magistrate  this  year. 
He  cannot  arrest  and  compel  me  to  serve  a 
sentence.  He  can  only  repeat  the  farce  of 
releasing  me."  There  seems  to  be  more 
truth  in  Miss  Richardson *s  second  statement 
than  in  her  first.  Certainly  a  Government 
which  dares  not  or  cannot  control  the  crimi- 
nal activities  of  such  a  woman  as  Miss  Rich- 
ardson is  dangerously  close  to  the  border 
line  of  countenancing  anarchy.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  can  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tect the  priceless  treasures  belonging  to  its 
citizers  except  to  close  its  galleries  and  to 


repeat  ad  nameam  the  tragical  comedy  of  sen- 
tencing and  releasing  the  offenders  against 
its  own  security,  it  has  come  to  a  stage  of 
pathetic  inefficiency. 

What  can  England  do  with  such  women  as 
Miss  Richardson  ?  In  dealing  with  such  a 
woman  the  Government  is  not  concerned 
with  a  rational  human  being  capable  of  feel- 
ing either  the  restraints  of  logic  or  the 
stimulus  of  intelligent  public  interest.  The 
proper  place  for  such  a  woman  is  not  in  a 
prison,  from  which  she  can  speedily  secure 
her  release  by  threatened  suk:ide,  but  in  an 
asylum,  where  her  misguided  devotion  can 
no  longer  disgrace  the  movement  which  she 
pretends  to  represent. 

THE   KIKUYU 
OONTROVBRSY 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  decided 
to  submit  the  Kikuyu  case  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Consultative  Body  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  will  be  held  in  July.  This  or- 
ganization was  created  five  years  ago  and  con- 
sists of  representatives  from  all  branches  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Among  the  members 
are  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Canada,  and  Australia  are 
represented  by  their  Primates,  and  the  West 
Indies,  China,  Korea,  India,  and  Japan  by 
bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  acts 
as  chairman.  The  meeting  in  July  will  be  the 
third  which  this  organization  has  held  since 
it  was  created,  five  years  ago. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  in- 
itial statement  makes  the  issue  much  larger 
than  was  at  first  reported.  In  June  last,  he 
says,  a  Conference  of  missionaries  working  in 
British  East  Africa  was  held  at  Kikuyu,  and 
by  resolution  proposed  a  scheme  of  federa- 
tion of  missionary  societies  with  a  view  to 
the  ultimate  union  of  the  native  churches. 
The  chairman  of  that  Conference,  the  Bishop 
of  Uganda,  explained  that  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  none  of  the  signatories  of 
the  proposed  scheme  claimed  any  power  to 
decide  ;  all  that  they  attempted  to  do  was  to 
submit  to  the  authorities  what  the  mission- 
aries in  the  Conference  regarded  as  a  feasible 
plan  of  united  action.  This  p>lan,  the  Arch- 
bishop declares,  presents  some  administra- 
tive provisions  relating  to  the  work  of 
missionary  societies  which  demand  careful 
consideration  by  the  authorities  of  those 
societies,  and  he  proposes  to  submit  to  the 
Consultative  Body  the  question  whether  the 
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provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme  **  contra- 
vene any  principles  of  church  order  the 
observance  of  which  is  obligatory  up)on  the 
bishops,  the  clergy,  and  the  lay  workers  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  home  and  abroad, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  particulars."  At  the  close 
of  the  Conference,  the  Archbishop  adds,  the 
Bishops  of  Mombasa  and  Uganda  celebrated 
the  Holy  Communion,  which  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  missionaries  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Conference,  many  of  whom  were 
not  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England. 
All  these,  however,  had  taken  as  the  basis  of 
possible  federation  '*  the  loyal  acceptance  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  our  supreme  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  of  the  Apostles'  and 
Nicene  Creeds  as  a  general  expression  of 
fundamental  Christian  belief/'  The  Arch- 
bishop asks  whether,  in  view  of  the  precedents 
and  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  action  of 
the  bishops  who  arranged  and  conducted  this 
service  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Body,  consistent  or  inconsistent  with 
principles  accepted  by  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  fortunate  at  this  juncture  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  both  courage 
and  good  sense.  Dr.  Davidson  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  statesman,  as  Archbishop  Ben- 
son was  spoken  of  as  a  saint.  This  is  one 
of  the  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  when  a  statesman  is  likely  to  be  of 
more  immediate  service  than  a  saint. 

THE    DEPORTATION    OF    THE 
SOUTH    AFRICAN    LABOR    LEADERS 

On  another. page  an  illustration  appears 
of  the  South  African  labor  leaders  looking 
over  the  rail  of  the  steamer  Umgeni,  which 
bore  them  from  Durban,  Natal.  The  arrival 
of  the  vessel  had  been  eagerly  awaited  by  the 
British  labor  leaders. 

The  deported  men  had  announced  their 
intention  not  to  leave  the  Umgeni  until  they 
were  landed  again  in  South  Africa.  But 
the  British  labor  leaders  finally  persuaded 
them  to  come  ashore. 

The  formal  statement  drawn  up  on  board 
the  Umgeni  by  the  South  African  leaders 
declares  that  the  so-called  Burgher  force, 
mobilized  by  the  South  African  Government, 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Boers  and 
was  used  to  terrorize  British  workers,  that 
the  members  of  the  force  arrested  indis- 
criminatingly  hundreds  of  persons  for  no  crime 
whatever,  and  that  the  labor  leaders  had 
been  kept  in  their  cabins  under  an  armed 
guard  until  the  vessel  reached  the  three-mile 


limit ;  then  they  were  free  men.  They  pro- 
test that  they  have  given  hostages  to  South 
Africa  in  the  persons  of  their  wives  and 
families,  and  that  they  are  now  being  treated, 
not  as  British  citizens  and  settlers,  but  as 
outcasts.     They  conclude  as  follows  : 

What  we  are  contending  for  is  the  right  of 
every  British  citizen,  settler,  and  artisan  in 
South  Africa  who,  being  charged  with  any 
ofiFense  against  the  laws  of  the  country,  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  duly  cited  to  appear  before  any 
of  the  recognized  courts  of  the  country  and  by 
such  courts  either  convicted  or  discharged. 

The  bill  before  the  South  African  Parlia- 
ment justifying  the  Govern ment*s  action 
has  been  passed. 

LONG   LIVE  THE   KING  1 

The  danger  of  friction  with  England  over 
the  Canal  tolls  or  the  Mexican  situation  has 
apparently  passed.  This  happy  outcome  is 
the  result  not  of  the  diplomacy  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  an 
institution  in  which  the  average  American  has 
a  profoundly  greater  interest.  To  be  brief. 
King  George  has  witnessed  a  game  of  base- 
ball between  the  Chicago  White  Sox  and  the 
New  York  Giants,  now  returned  from  their 
tour  around  the  world.  After  such  an  exam- 
ple of  international  comity,  what  crisis  of 
serious  import  can  arise  ? 

According  to  reports,  the  King,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Ambassador  Page,  readily  learned 
to  appreciate  the  fine  points  of  the  game.  It 
is  even  said  that  the  King  manifested  instinc- 
tive sympathy  at  the  cry  of  "  Kill  the  um- 
pire !'*  As  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
we  do  not  vouch. 

What  the  English  people  at  large  thought 
of  the  game  may  be  judged  ver>'  fairly  from 
the  following  quotation  from  the  London 
"  Times."  Like  almost  all  English  papers  that 
comment  upon  the  game,  the  '*  Times  **  com- 
pares baseball  to  an  old  English  village  game 
and  calls  it  "  glorified  rounders."  The 
"  Times  "  adds  : 

Of  course  it  has  been  immensely  developed, 
and  the  fielders  no  longer  have  the  youtliful  joy 
of  "corking  ''  the  ball  as  hard  as  possible  at  the 
fleeing  batsman.  It  is  superbly  organized  and 
specialized  in  every  detail ;  but  the  framework 
of  the  old  English  village  game  still  remains. 
Secondly,  in  batting,  in  spite  of  all  the  gorgeous 
smiting  that  was  seen,  baseball  does  not  com- 
pare with  cricket.  Next,  the  cleverness  and 
velocity  of  the  pitching  are  wonderful.  Finally, 
there  is  no  fielding  in  cricket  which  approaches 
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the  fielding  and  throwing  which  were  seen  yes- 
terday. The  catching  (in  the  cricket  sense)  was 
extremely  good  ;  but  the  real  marvel  of  the  game 
was  the  almost  indescribable  suddenness  and 
accuracy  of  the  returns.  It  is  little  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  in  the  double  plays  (when  two 
batsmen  were  put  out  off  the  same  stroke)  the 
eye  had  difficulty  in  following  the  movements 
and  the  flight  of  the  ball.  The  throwing  from 
all  points  was  approximately  perfect.  Before 
the  game  began  an  exhibition  of  hitting,  field- 
ing, and  throwing  was  given  by  members  of  the 
two  teams,  which  delighted  the  spectators,  one 
excellent  piece  of  fooling  being  when  the  New 
York  men  for  several  minutes  played  with  an 
imaginary  ball.  Members  of  the  crowd  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  entertainment  by 
pleading  with  the  pitcher  to  kill  the  batsman, 
and  the  way  the  umpire  called  the  "strikes** 
and  "  balls  "  and  delivered  his  decisions  was  a 
joy.  Altogether  it  was  an  excellent  game,  but, 
to  English  spectators,  it  was  not  cricket.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  crowd  showed  any  evi- 
dence of  thinking  that  baseball  is  ever  likely  to 
supersede  our  national  game. 

One  thing  that  the  English  press  com- 
mented upon  at  length  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  lost  motion  in  the  playing  of  the  game. 
The  **  Telegraph  "  suggests  that  cricket  play- 
ers might  take  to  heart  this  hint.  '*  The 
American  baseball  players  have  taught  us," 
says  the  **  Telegraph,"  '*  how  not  to  waste 
time.  The  teams  ran  onto  the  field  and 
ran  off  it  again.  There  was  no  boot-lace 
tying,  muscle-stretching,  pad-fingering,  trou- 
ser-hitching,  etc.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  none  of  that  fever-heat  hus- 
tling for  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  reprove  our 
American  cousins.  Twenty  thousand  per- 
sons had  paid  to  see  them  play  a  game, 
and  they  played  that  game  without  fuss  or 
flurry  of  any  kind,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  constructing  (from  apathy)  unau- 
thorized intervals." 

The  **  Chronicle  "  notes  another  difference 
between  baseball  and  cricket.  It  says  :  **  Both 
throwing  and  catching  appeared  easier,  and 
possibly  this  may  be  due  to  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  balls.  Even  from  a  big  hit  at 
cricket  the  ball  is  always  coming  at  you,  as 
it  were.  In  baseball  it  comes  to  you."  This 
may  be  so.  We  are  not  familiar  enough 
with  cricket  to  decide  as  to  the  merits  of 
so  momentous  a  distinction. 

CONDITIONS    IN    BRAZIL 

Newspaper  despatches  indicate  that  a 
rebellion  is  going  on  in  Brazil — and  especially 
in  the  northern  States  of  Pard,  Ceara,  and 


Pemambuco — because  of  unfairness  to  the 
Negroes,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  those  provinces,  and  also  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  had  assumed 
an  authority  not  justified  by  the  Constitution. 

Where  the  Negro  element  predominates, 
either  in  this  country  or  Brazil,  there  is  always 
some  danger  from  sudden  expressions  of  un- 
regulated force,  due  to  unregulated  excesses 
of  emotion. 

As  to  the  alleged  violation  of  States*  rights, 
the  President  of  Brazil  was  reproached  be- 
cause he  refused  to  intervene  ;  and,  since 
the  Federal  troops  are  now  engaged  in  re- 
storing order,  is  reproached  because  he  did 
intervene  1  The  Government  seems  to  be 
proceeding  with  spirit.  Not  alone  in  the 
north,  but  also  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Federal 
capital,  and  at  the  adjacent  cities  of  Nictheroy 
and  Petropolis,  it  has  proclaimed  a  so-called 
'*  state  of  siege ;"  this,  however,  in  Brazil, 
does  not  mean  the  absolute  rule  of  stem, 
martial  law. 

Reports  of  any  rising  in  Brazil  should  be 
taken  by  the  reader  as  meaning  something 
quite  different  from  what  would  probably  be 
the  case  in  Peru  and  what  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  the  case  in  Ecuador  or  the  Spanish- 
American  countries  to  the  north.  The  civ- 
ilization represented  by  the  ABC  countries — 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile — is  proportionately 
a  real  civilization  as  opposed  to  the  more 
or  less  sham  civilization  existing  in  other 
portions  of  South  and  Central  America. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  country  which  has 
been  supp)osed  most  nearly  to  approach 
the  standard  of  the  A  B  C  countries — 
Peru.  When  one  considers  that  Brazil  was 
the  only  South  American  country  whose 
independence  from  Europe  was  emphasized 
by  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
that  not  until  a  few  months  ago  did  the 
Peruvian  Congress  pass  a  law  granting  relig- 
ious toleration,  the  difference  between  the 
two  countries  seems  as  wide  as  the  poles. 

OUR    WORK    IN 
SANTO    DOMINGO 

The  other  day  ex- President  Morales,  of 
Santo  Domingo,  died.  His  principal  achieve- 
ment was  his  appeal  to  and  agreement  with  our 
Government  in  1905  to  place  the  control  of 
Dominican  finances  in  our  hands. 

At  that  time  the  Dominican  debt  of  record 
amounted  to  over  ;>33,OO0,0O0;  there  were  also 
large  outstanding  obligations,  not  recorded. 

Now,  to  get  hold  of  the  customs  receipts 
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is  the  object  of  almost  every  Central  Amer- 
ican revolution.  Owing  to  continued  revolu- 
tion, and  csp)ecially  to  incompetent  and  dis- 
honest administration,  the  Dominican  income 
had  become  not  only  insufficient  to  support 
the  Dominican  Government,  but  also  to  meet 
the  interest  charges  on  even  its  most  pressing 
obligations. 

These  obligations  were  held  in  several 
European  countries.  In  the  interest  of  their 
subjects  the  Govemments«of  those  countries 
were  pressing  for  settlement.  The  Drago 
Doctrine  (by  which  governments  are  withheld 
from  applying  force  to  the  collection  of  pri- 
vate debts)  had  not  yet  gone  into  effect. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  interna- 
tional agreement  to  prevent  the  application 
of  force  by  some  European  Government  to 
collect  debt  in  Santo  Domingo.  Though  such 
intervention  might  lead  to  serious  complica- 
tions, involving  our  Government  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  European  intervention 
seemed  a  menacing  certainty. 

Our  State  Department  vigorously  took  hold 
ofthesituation.  It  negotiated  with  the  Domin- 
ican Government  a  modus  vh^endi  pending 
the  preparation  of  a  treaty.  President  Roose- 
velt gave  to  the  Dominican  Republic  the  as- 
sistance requested.  Dr".  Jacob  H.  Hollander, 
Professor  of  Economics  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, was  appointed  to  obtain  all  possible 
reasonable  agreements  with  the  creditors  and 
to  outline  a  form  of  settlement.  In  making 
allowance  for  fraud  and  dishonest  claims,  the 
debt  was  scaled  down  about  half  and  new 
bonds  were  issued.  The  War  Department's 
Insular  Bureau  was  called  upon  to  name  the 
officials  for  the  collection  of  customs,  and 
Colonel  George  R.  Colton,  who  had  been  in 
the  Philippine  Service  (and  who  later  became 
Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico),  was  ap- 
pointed "  Receptor,"  or  Receiver-General. 
His  salary  and  those  of  his  American  assist- 
ants were  paid  by  the  Dominican  Government, 
the  assistants  being  chosen  from  persons 
who  had  had  experience  in  the  Cuban  and 
Philippine  customs  services. 

HOW    TO 
DOUBLE    INCOME 

Colonel  Colton  went  immediately  to  Santo 
Domingo  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
several  custom-houses  at  the  seacoast  entry 
ports.  He  continued  Dominican  officials  and 
subordinates  in  the  service  wherever  pos- 
sible, keeping  the  number  of  Americans  em- 
ployed at  the  lowest  limit  compatible  with 


efficiency.  The  customs  receipts  immediately 
increased,  and  were  further  augmented  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Pulliam,  the  next  Receptor,  who 
induced  the  Dominican  Government  to  de- 
crease its  tariff  on  essentials  and  increase  it 
on  luxuries.  From  the  sum  received  each 
month  from  customs  there  is  subtracted, 
first  the  expenses  of  collection,  next  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds,  and  then  a  proper 
proportionate  amount  for  paying  off  the 
principal.  The  Dominican  Government  gets 
the  rest. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  The  revenue 
has  more  than  doubled.  The  share  of  the 
Dominican  Government  is  greater  than  it  had 
ever  had  before — even  in  the  days  when  it 
was  not  paying  a  cent  on  its  indebtedness. 

Moreover,  the  Dominican  Government  has 
also  been  learning  how  to  spend  money.  Since 
the  United  States  took  hold,  the  first  real 
roads  in  Santo  Domingo,  outside  of  the 
towns,  have  been  built  and  other  public  im- 
provements made  possible. 

If  our  requested  intervention  had  this  imme- 
diate effect,  it  also  had  an  effect  on  rebel  leaders 
and  European  governments.  We  established 
Dominican  self-respect  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  inaugurated  the  first  long  period  ever 
known  of  freedom  from  revolution  in  Santo 
Domingo.  To  check  most  of  the  risings  it 
simply  sufficed  to  inform  the  rebels  that  even 
if  they  should  overthrow  the  Government  they 
would  not  get  the  customs  receipts.  In  the 
serious  disturbances  during  1912  neither 
faction  disturbed  the  custom-houses.  In 
1913,  however,  as  the  new  Receptor,  Walter 
W.  Vick,  chronicles  in  his  report  just  at 
hand,  our  Government  was  compelled  to 
show  force.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
owing  to  revolutionary  disturbance,  the 
American  Government  upheld  the  blockade 
of  Dominican  ports.  The  cost  to  the  customs 
revenues  of  the  disturbance  to  trade  will 
be  very  considerable,  as  the  ports  in  ques- 
tion, Puerto  Plata,  Sanchez,  and  Saman4, 
produce  about  two-thirds  of  Dominican 
revenue. 

Despite  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  block- 
ade, Mr.  Vick's  report  reveals  the  gratifying 
fact  that  last  year  the  collections  were  the 
largest  on  record.  The  only  feature  calling 
for  adverse  criticism  is  the  recent  case  of  the 
recognition  of  revolutionary  indebtedness 
as  belonging  to  the  Government.  This  vio- 
lates both  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the 
treaty.  With  this  exception  the  .history  of 
our  relations  with  Santo  Domingo  during  the 
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past  nine  years  forms  a  signal  example  of 
international  Big  Brotherhood. 

NATIONALISM    IN 
INDIA 

The  recent  National  Congress  held  at 
Karachi,  in  the  northern  part  of  India,  the 
twenty-eighth  assembly  of  its  kind,  is  one 
of  the  many  indications  of  the  growing  feel- 
ing of  nationalism  among  the  people  of 
India. 

These  Congresses  were  started  by  Allan 
Hume,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  recently 
died — the  son  of  Joseph  Hume,  the  econo- 
mist ;  by  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  who  is  still 
living;  and  by  the  late  W.  C.  Bonnerjee,  a 
wealthy  and  generous  Bengal  Brahmin,  who 
put  the  Congress  on  a  proper  substantial 
foundation,  though  much  of  the  support 
came  because  of  Mr.  Hume's  journeys 
throughout  India.  As  the  existence  of  these 
Congresses  was  also  due  to  the  policy  of 
Lord  Dufferin,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  India 
has  been  fostered  both  by  Englishmen  and 
by  natives. 

While  there  has  always  been  a  certain 
sentiment  of  nationality,  there  has  never  been 
any  predominant  note  of  what  one  might  call 
nationhood  in  India.  Throughout  the  ages 
certain  national  ideals  have  ministered  more 
or  less  to  the  imagination  and  culture  of  the 
people.  But  they  have  never  made  a  "  prac- 
tical "  nation  of  India,  one  desirous  of  occu- 
pying a  prominent  place  in  the  realm  of 
commerce  and  material  things,  nor  have  they 
ever  brought  about  any  real  sentiment  of 
unity  among  the  various  races. 

Some  incitement  toward  these  things  came 
doubdess  with  the  Mohammedans,  whose 
prophet  of  the  desert  was  received  among 
the  tolerant  Hindus.  But  as  a  whole  the 
Mohammedans  have  stood  outside  the  Con- 
gress movement,  though  their  own  social  and 
f)oliiical  movement  is  increasingly  friendly 
to  it. 

Then  came  European  civilization,  culminat- 
ing in  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  British. 
After  the  introduction  of  a  common  lan- 
guage, of  a  system  of  education  and  regular- 
ized administration,  probably  the  most  strik- 
ing contribution  made  by  the  British  towards 
the  social  and  political  unification  of  India 
was  when  Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  that 
there  should  be  no  difference  between  race 
and  race  or  color  and  color,  and  that  all  her 
subjects   should    enjoy  equal   opix)rtunities. 


This  proclamation  appealed  to  the  popular 
mind,  but,  according  to  Indian  complaints,  its 
fulfillment  has  been  slow. 

This  has  disturbed  not  only  the  people  of 
India,  but  many  Englishmen  as  well.  It 
found  expression  in  1885  in  the  summons  to 
a  National  Congress.  The  Congress  peti- 
tioned for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  concerning  urgent  reforms  ; 
in  especial  for  the  expansion  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  legislation  ;  for  simultaneous  civil 
service  examinations  in  England  and  India ; 
for  a  military  college  ;  for  economic  reform  ; 
for  the  separation  of  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial functions ;  and  later  for  self-government 
for  India  on  colonial  lines. 

ITS    LEADERS 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  has  been  G.  K. 
Gokhale,  the  member  from  Bombay  in  the 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council.  His  distinc- 
tion as  a  politician  lies  in  his  knowledge 
and  mastery  of  facts,  the  constructive  ability 
he  has  shown  in  submitting  programmes, 
and  his  cogency  in  argument.  He  has  done 
much  to  show  that  the  native  of  India  can 
be  eminently  practical. 

Turning  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
side,  among  the  present  workers  in  the 
national  movement  probably  the  best  known 
internationally  is  the  poet  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  His  place  is  really  that  of  an 
independent  leader  and  inspirer  of  the 
general  nationalistic  movement.  His  are 
the  newer  ideals  of  India.  Boldly  pro- 
claiming that  memorials  are  of  litde  effect, 
he  preaches  a  new  renaissance.  The  key- 
note of  his  gospel  seems  to  be  self-help.  The 
poetic  power  of  this  new  prophet  has  spread 
this  gospel  throughout  the  imagination  of 
young  India. 

For  the  three  hundred  million  people  in 
India,  like  the  four  hundred  million  in  China, 
have  not  been  able  to  resist  a  world-wide 
tendency  during  the  past  generation  towards 
political  unity  and  nationhood.  And  the  sin- 
gular thing  about  both  India  and  China  is  the 
fact  that  foreign  control  has  aided  this  move- 
ment, sometimes  by  antagonism  to  it,  but 
often  by  sympathy  with  it.  This  has  cer- 
tainly been  true  of  the  generally  intelligent 
British  control  in  India ;  it  was  latterly 
true  even  of  the  generally  unintelligent 
Manchu  control  in  China.  It  will  always 
be  true  of  any  foreign  control  which, 
like  our   own   in    the    Philippines,  means  a 
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rule  purely  for  the   benefit  of  the   people 
ruled. 

FARMERS'  WBBK   IN  OHIO 

It  is  extraordinary  that  geographical  bound- 
aries— arbitrary  lines  dividing  our  united 
country  into  sections  for  the  convenience  of 
government — should  also  mark  off  and  isolate 
types  of  humanity  and  develop  so  many 
specific  problems  as  is  the  case.  As  one  trav- 
els west  there  are  points  where  certain  diffi- 
culties slough  off  and  drop  out  of  the  train 
window,  as  it  were,  and  what  seem  like 
totally  unrelated  problems  spring  up  abruptly, 
attaching  themselves  to  one's  every  thought 
and  deed. 

By  the  time  one  is  well  into  the  heart  of 
Ohio  the  economic  and  social  difficulties  of 
farm  life  appear  the  most  pressing  questions 
which  our  Nation  has  to  meet.  Ohio  seethes 
with  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  strug- 
gling toward  knowledge — knowledge  of  their 
own  profession  1 

The  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  State  University,  has  just 
held  (February  2  to  6)  its  second  annual 
Farmers'  Week  or  Short  Course.  Lectures 
were  given  by  experts,  seven  hours  daily, 
upon  the  raising  of  crops  and  the  perfecting 
of  farm  homes. 

The  registration  for  this  course,  exclusive 
of  the  regular  students  of  the  College,  was 
seven  hundred  and  seventy,  and  was  drawn 
from  four  States.  Men  had  literally  left 
their  plows  in  the  fields  to  catch  their  trains, 
because  they  believed  that  it  would  pay  them 
to  come ;  boys  had  been  sent  by  their  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  centers ;  women 
from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  over  sixty  lis- 
tened with  fervor  to  two-hour  talks  on  the 
preparation  of  vegetables,  the  quartering  of 
animals  and  the  cooking  of  cuts,  the  remodel- 
ing of  clothes,  the  equipment  and  beautifying 
of  their  homes.  The  longing — the  passion — 
for  knowledge  of  their  own  life-work  was  writ- 
ten uj)on  seven  hundred  and  seventy  faces. 

These  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
understand  that  a  new  epoch  has  risen  for 
the  farm ;  that  we  can  no  longer  mine  our 
soil,  but  must  cultivate  it ;  that  we  can  no 
longer  live  in  the  isolation  of  vast  expanses, 
but  must  grow  our  crops  more  intensively, 
forcing  out  of  each  acre  all  that  labor  and 
market  conditions  warrant  and  rendering 
to  it  again  its  original  fertility.  They  under- 
stand that  the  farmer  must  learn  not  only 
to   grow   crops,  but   to   market    them — he 


must  become  a  business  man.  The  avera^ 
income  of  the  American  farmer  is  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  our  system 
of  rural  credits  is  not  suffidendy  complete 
to  finance  his  business ;  therefore  he  must 
learn  to  co-operate  with  his  neighbors  in 
order  to  find  the  nearest  market  and  the 
cheap>est  producing  and  shipping  facilities. 
He  must  also  co-op)erate  with  his  wife, 
who  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  pro- 
ducer. Even  if  affection  and  self-respect  do 
not  comp>el  it,  economy  makes  it  advisable 
that  her  time  and  strength  should  be  con- 
served by  the  installation  of  running  water, 
the  purchase  of  a  separator^  a  washing- 
machine,  and  many  other  labor-saving  devices. 
These  things  are  understood,  but  the  meth- 
ods of  their  accomplishment  are  yet  to  be 
mastered.  The  Middle  West  offers  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  ancient  profession  of  farming 
seeking  a  larger  outlet  for  its  energies — a 
new  birth  into  usefulness.  The  splendor  of 
youth  and  of  sunrise  is  in  the  effort,  and  the 
future  of  our  dvilizadon  lies  in  its  success. 

A   CIRCULATING    LIBRARY 
THAT    CIRCULATES 

Mr.  Josiah  H.  Benton,  the  effident  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  bar  of  that  city,  in  a  recently 
published  pamphlet  on  **  The  Workings  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  "  brings  out  deariy 
the  manifold  services  which  such  an  institu- 
tion may  render.  A  generation  ago  a  library 
was  a  kind  of  mausoleum  where  books  in  dead 
languages  were  stored  for  scholars  and  where 
meager  fadlities  were  extended  to  general 
readers.  Mr.  Benton's  definition  of  the  pur- 
poses of  a  free  public  library  discloses  a 
different  ideal  and  is  a  good  description  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  public  libraries  of  the 
country  are  now  working :  **  The  primary 
purpose  of  a  free  public  library  supported  by 
taxation  is  to  give  the  use  of  good  books 
and  other  educational  library  material  to  p)er- 
sons  who  might  not  otherwise  enjoy  such 
use."  Such  a  library  also  should  ♦*  afford 
opportunity  for  study  and  research  by  scholars 
and  students." 

The  Boston  Public  Library  renders  both 
services.  During  the  past  year  it  has  been 
daily  supplying  with  books  30  branches  and 
reading-rooms,  62  engine-houses,  36  institu- 
tions, and  139  public  and  parochial  schools. 
The  branches  thus  fed  become  themselves 
reservoirs  for  further  distribution ;  they  are 
sending  out  about  44,000  volumes  annually ; 
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and  thus  the  central  library,  so  to  speak, 
percolates  knowledge  throughout  the  entire 
city.  It  distributes  not  only  books,  but  pho- 
tographs and  pictures  of  many  kinds  which 
are  of  great  service  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
About  forty  thousand  pictures  from  the 
branch  collections  are  annually  lent  to  reading- 
rooms,  schools,  and  study  clubs ;  and  the 
central  library  sends  out  more  than  2,500 
portfolios  of  pictures  to  schools.  Not  only 
are  books  carried  to  the  people  of  the  dty, 
but  people  who  come  to  the  library  are  ren- 
dered every  possible  assistance  in  the  selec- 
tion of  topics  and  books.  They  find  there  a 
group  of  experts  whose  chief  business  it  is 
to  furnish  information. 

SOME   INTERESTING 
QUESTIONS 

The  inquiries  made  at  the  library  in  regard 
to  topics  and  books  are  full  of  human  inter- 
est. They  show  over  what  a  wide  area  the 
minds  of  children  and  their  elders  are  at  work. 
Many  of  the  inquiries  indicate  that  even  in 
Boston  knowledge  is  not  yet  universal. 

Questions  have  been  received  in  regard  to 
the  authorship  of  **  Kenilworth,"  of  "  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,"  of  **  The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol,"  and  of  "  Tom  Sawyer."  The  library 
was  requested  to  furnish  Shakespeare's 
"  Taming  of  the  Crew,"  "  Casero's  Essays 
on  Senility  and  Friendship,"  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  free  translation  of  Cicero's 
*'  Essays  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship,"  and, 
perhaps  most  surprising  of  all,  "  Mark  An- 
tony's Meditations."  The  unconscious  humor 
of  this  confusion  of  two  men  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles  would  have  made  even  the  serious 
Emperor  smile.  The  library  was  also  asked 
to  furnish  the  "  picture  of  an  apricot  for  a 
grocer's  label,"  **  a  medical  book  for  a  young 
man  studying  to  be  an  undertaker,"  a  book 
on  *'  veal,"  and  one  on  the  *'  etiquette  of 
mourning."  The  interest  in  psychology  is 
indicated  by  the  request  for  books  on  the 
"  effect  of  colors  on  human  conduct "  and 
*'  the  education  of  the  nervous  system," 
while  such  requests  as  those  for  information 
about  the  '*  identification  of  a  religious  order 
from  the  dress  of  a  doll,"  "  the  habitat  of  the 
razor  fish,"  and  **  sanctification "  reveal  a 
truly  catholic  breadth  of  intellectual  interest. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inquirer  who 
asked,  *'  Who  predicted  the  greatness  of  New 
York  City  ?"  received  a  satisfactory  answer. 

In  one  of  the  branch  reading-rooms  during 
three  days  1,075  volumes  of  American  his- 


tory were  asked  for,  305  volumes  on  social 
science,  237  on  natural  science,  and  243  on 
the  useful  and  mechanical  arts. 

The  Outlook  has  manv  times  referred  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Newark  Public 
Library ;  that  library  and  the  Boston  Public 
Library  strikingly  illustrate  the  immense  edu- 
cational power  of  a  great  collection  of  books 
if  it  is  skillfully  directed  to  public  uses  and 
so  organized  as  to  bring  all  its  resources 
within  the  reach  of  the  public. 


THE  ANARCHY  IN   MEXICO: 
IS   THERE    A    WAY    OUT? 

In  the  United  States  Senate  last  week 
Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  read  a  list  of 
sixty-three  murders  and  outrages  committed 
against  American  citizens  in  Mexico  during 
the  last  three  years.  Some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  varying  degrees  of  criminal- 
ity involved  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
crimes  took  place  before  the  fall  of  Madero. 
Yet  the  list,  both  in  its  extent  and  in  the 
horror  of  its  details,  vividly  impressed  the 
country  with  the  need  of  some  action  to  make 
such  murders  and  outrages  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  a  neighboring  country  impossible. 

Equally  impressive  is  the  humiliating  posi- 
tion in  which  we  stand  to-day  as  regards  the 
most  recent  charges  of  murder  in  Mexico — 
Vergara,  killed  by  Federals ;  Bauch,  said  to 
have  been  killed  at  Villa's  orders ;  and  Ben- 
ton, the  Englishman,  killed  by  Villa's  orders, 
if  not  by  Villa  himself.  In  all  these  cases 
the  United  States  has  sought  for  informa- 
tion, and  has  been  repelled  with  vague 
promises  of  future  inquiry  by  Mexican 
commissions.  We  simply  do  not  know  to- 
day how  these  three  deaths  occurred ;  we 
are  barred  from  finding  out,  and  if  repara- 
tion is  due  nothing  seems  further  away  or 
less  probable  than  its  exaction.  The  uneasi- 
ness on  our  side  of  the  border  is  increasing 
also ;  Governor  Colquitt,  of  Texas,  whil«  he 
did  not,  as  at  first  supposed,  authorize  the 
recent  recovery  by  force  of  Vergara's  body, 
is  urgent  in  asking  that  crimes  across  the 
border  against  Texan  citizens  be  stopped. 
In  every  direction  the  situation  seems  worse 
rather  than  better,  while  the  probability  is 
small  that  the  fight  between  Federals  and 
Constitutionalists  will  soon  be  closed,  and 
equally  small  that  Huerta  will  withdraw  from 
his  dictatorship. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  ?     Senator  Fall 
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urged  '*•  interposidon  "  as  opposed  to  what  he 
regards  as  the  ''  intervention  *'  now  actually 
going  on  through  our  attempts  to  interfere 
in  Mexico's  domestic  affairs.  His  recom- 
mendation was  stated  thus : 

With  the  solemn  declaration  that  we  do  not 
want  to  war  upon  the  Mexican  nation  or  people ; 
that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  acquire  territory, 
upset  their  laws,  or  overturn  their  Constitution, 
and  an  invitation  to  the  masses  of  the  Mexican 
people  to  co-operate  with  us,  we  should  imme- 
diately direct  the  use  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  this  Government  for  the  protection  of 
our  citizens  and  other  foreigners  in  Mexico 
wherever  found,  and  lend  their  assistance  to 
the  restoration  of  order  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  the  placing  of  the  administrative 
function  in  the  hands  of  capable  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  Mexico,  to  be  left  with  them,  to  the 
end  that,  under  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
without  interference  from  ourselves  or  others, 
elections  may  be  held  and  those  elected  allowed 
to  administer  their  own  Government. 

No  doubt  President  Wilson  would  call  this 
both  intervention  and  war,  and  the  people  are 
with  the  President  in  hoping  that  armed 
action  may  be  avoided.  Recognition  of  Huerta 
is  reptignant  to  the  Administration  and,  we 
believe,  to  the  best  American  public  opinion, 
and  it  would  in  any  case  not  protect  our  citi- 
zens in  the  immense  territory  controlled  by 
Villa.  Moreover,  the  question  is  not  merely 
how  to  protect  Americans  for  the  next  few 
weeks  or  months,  but  how  to  aid  Mexico  to 
become  a  responsible  country  in  which  life 
and  prop>erty  will  be  permanendy  safe.  Is 
there  a  way  to  this  ? 

The  answer,  in  our  judgment,  lies  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  Mexican  question  not 
one  for  Mexico  alone,  nor  for  the  United 
States  alone,  but  instead  one  for  the  com- 
bined wisdom  and  action  of  the  four  great 
self-governing  American  republics,  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Brazil.  Mexico 
is  not  and  never  has  been  such  a  republic ; 
it  should  be  helped  to  become  one ;  and 
because  its  problem  is  of  intense  importance 
to  the  countries  named,  they  should,  and  we 
believe  in  the  end  will,  take  it  up  jointly. 
Mexico  could  but  yield  to  such  united  repre- 
sentations and  urging,  backed  as  they  would 
be  by  the  ultimate  possibility  of  overwhelming 
force,  and  accompanied  as  they  would  be  by 
a  mutual  disavowal  of  aggrandizement  or 
spoliation. 

This  plan,  which  has  become  known  as  the 
"ABC  Doctrine,"  was  long  ago  suggested 


by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shenill,  formerly  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Aigentina,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly spoken  of  with  approval  by  The 
Outlook.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
and  Rear- Admiral  Chester  are  annong  the  sup- 
porters of  the  idea.  It  has  been  advocated  by 
several  influential  newspapers  and  notably  by 
the  New  York  **  Tribune  "  and  **  S\m,"  has 
been  proposed  on  the  door  of  Congress,  and  is 
gaining  adherents  constantly.  Its  wisdom  has 
never  been  successfully  questioned,  if  it  has 
been  questioned  at  all ;  whether  it  is  practical 
or  not,  must,  like  all  great  international  un- 
dertakings, be  put  to  the  proof.  Generally 
what  is  wise  is  practical,  and  this  need  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  strong,  sane, 
sober  American*  powers  have  common  inter- 
ests of  more  than  one  kind  ;  the  sooner  they 
begin  to  act  in  unison  for  the  common  good, 
the  better. 


MR.  GEORGE  AND  THE 
FREEVILLE  REPUBLIC 

In  its  issue  of  December  27  The  Outiook 
reported  the  outcome  of  the  first  of  two 
investigations  into  the  affairs  of  the  George 
Junior  RepubHc.  This  investigation,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  The  findings  of  this 
Board  dealt  with  two  general  subjects — the 
principles  upon  which  the  Republic  was 
founded,  and  the  moral  character  of  Mr. 
George,  the  creator  of  the  Republic.  In  its 
discussion  of  this  report  The  Outiook  treated 
only  the  first  of  these  topics,  and  advised  its 
readers  to  withhold  judgment  as  to  the  merits 
of  all  charges  and  complamts  until  the  find- 
ings of  the  second  committee  appointed  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Republic  were  made 
public.  The  State  Board,  as  The  Outiook 
has  already  reported,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  George  Junior  Republic  might  prof- 
itably continue  to  exist  if  Mr.  George  were 
removed  from  the  Republic,  and  then  the 
Republic  removed  from  what  remained.  It 
showed  an  utter  lack  of  comprehension  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  Mr.  George's 
remarkable  institution,  and  an  equal  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  demonstrated  results  of 
Mr.  George's  drastic  and  courageous  system 
of  education.  Perhaps  before  proceeding  to 
a  discussion  of  the  finding^  of  the  second 
committee  and  the  action  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  George  Junior  Republic  and  of  the 
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Directors  of  the  National  Association  of  Junior 
Republics  upon  their  report,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  a  brief  rtf^umd  of  the  genesis 
of  the  Republic  idea — ^an  educational  discov- 
ery which  has  influenced  both  pedagogy  and 
penology  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad. 

Contrary  to  what  may  be  the  general 
belief,  the  Republic  did  not  spring  full  fledged 
from  the  brain  of  its  creator.  Every  step  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic  and  every  devel- 
opment has  been  the  result  of  actual  experi- 
ence. The  George  Junior  Republic  has  not 
proceeded  from  the  theory  of  what  ought  to 
be  to  what  is,  but  has  advanced  steadily  from 
definite  causes  to  definite  effects. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  Mr.  George,  already 
a  conspicuously  successful  leader  of  the  tough 
boys  and  girls  in  his  own  district  in  the  dty 
of  New  York,  opened  a  summer  camp  at 
Freeville  for  the  rejected  of  the  other  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  the  cause  of  promoting  the 
consumption  of  fresh  air.  At  this  time  Mr. 
George  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  old-fashioned  military  discipline.  Whip- 
ping-bees played  a  prominent  part  in  the  life 
of  that  first  summer  camp.  At  the  begin- 
ning his  method  of  discipline  was  appar- 
ently successful,  but  before  long  grave  mis- 
givings forced  themselves  into  his  mind. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  his  camp  began  to 
abuse  the  hospitalities  of  the  neighboring 
farmers.  They  displayed  ingratitude  amount- 
ing almost  to  genius  toward  the  devoted 
workers  in  control  (at  times)  of  the  camp. 
When  autumn  came,  the  boys  and  girls 
went  back  to  the  city  better  in  body,  perhaps, 
but  without  the  remotest  inkling  of  moral 
benefit  to  show  for  their  summer  in  the 
country.  As  one  little  Italian  girl  said  when 
remonstrated  with  for  her  selfishness,  **  What 
do  you  t*ink  we  come  for,  anyway  ?'' 

Disheartened  at  this  cynical  utterance  com- 
ing as  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  discour- 
aging situations,  Mr.  George  almost  gave  up 
his  self-imposed  task.  He  realized,  however, 
that  to  give  up  meant  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment to  his  supporters  and  virtual  surren- 
der in  the  face  of  an  appalling  need.  He 
determined  to  give  the  camp  one  more  trial. 

When  the  next  summer  came,  he  decided 
to  inculcate  in  his  charges  a  love  for  work  as 
well  as  a  desire  for  play.  He  at  once  started 
his  boys  improving  the  roads  near  the  home 
of  the  still  unborn  Republic.  While  the  nov- 
elty of  labor  lasted,  peace  and  happiness 
took  possession  of  the  camp.  The  success 
of  this  "  labor  game  *'  was,  however,  short- 


lived, and  soon  the  old  disorderly  discontent 
returned. 

At  this  juncture  a  box  of  second-hand 
clothes  arrived  at  the  camp.  Many  of  the 
boys,  so  it  is  reported  in  *'  Citizens  Made  and 
Remade,"  had  slashed  their  suits  to  rags  in 
order  to  secure  a  brand-new  outfit.  Noting 
this,  Mr.  George  in  disgust  started  to  close 
the  box,  when  a  sudden  idea  struck  him.  He 
determined  to  sell  the  clothes  to  the  boys  in 
return  for  work.  A  volunteer  was  found 
willing  to  dig  for  fiwe  days  to  pay  for  a  suit. 
Soon  all  the  clothes  were  disposed  of  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  camp.  The  possession  of 
clothes  for  which  the  campers  had  paid  with 
their  own  labor  soon  produced  not  only  a 
respect  for  property  but  laws  to  protect 
property  as  well.  Since  these  laws  were  not 
imposed  from  above,  but  were  created  by 
community  demand,  they  were  enforced. 
The  germ  of  a  juvenile  social  community 
was  born. 

In  the  wake  of  this  innovation  came  a 
court  administered  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  camp  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
they  had  created.  Offenses  against  both  out- 
siders and,  as  we  may  perhaps  now  begin  to 
call  them,  '*  fellow-citizens "  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  This  newly  acquired  sense  of 
order  could  not,  we  believe,  be  ascribed  to 
any  sudden  moral  awakening.  The  campers 
had  merely  come  to  realize  that  honesty  and 
thrift  paid. 

From  this  beginning  the  complete  Republic 
developed.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
trace  its  growth  here  ;  for  that  we  advise  our 
readers  to  turn  to  the  excellent  book  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  written  in  collabora- 
tion by  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Lyman  Beecher 
Stowe.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  now  that  the 
Republic,  like  the  larger  Republic  in  which  we 
live,  has  had  both  ups  and  downs  in  its 
political  history.  To-day  it  exists  with  its 
own  judges,  its  own  legislative  body,  its  own 
industries,  its  own  homes,  its  own  jail,  its 
own  currency.  Once  its  security  was  men- 
aced by  a  "  free  tin  party ''  that  brought  its 
citizens  to  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy. 
It  has  had  its  rings  of  corrupt  politicians,  and 
has  succeeded  in  throwing  them  out  much 
as  New  York  has  recently  overthrown  Tam- 
many. The  protection  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  adult  repres- 
sion but  militant  good  citizenship.  The  Re- 
public has  likewise  had  its  unjust  tax  laws, 
and  its  battles  over  girl  suffrage.  It  has  edu- 
cated within  its  borders  not  only  the  sons  and 
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daughters  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  rich  as 
well.  Its  history  has  been  one  of  steady 
progress  toward  complete  self-government  as 
an  ideal,  and  toward  a  training  in  self-reliance 
as  the  comer-stone  of  its  citizenship. 

Mr.  George's  attitude  towards  the  adzens 
has  been  parental  in  its  intimacy,  and  it  is 
this  that  has  subjected  him  to  the  severe 
criticism  which,  after  several  years  of  agita- 
tion by  his  opponents,  brought  about  the 
grave  charges  made  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  to  the  investigating  committee 
of  his  own  trustees.  Of  conscious  wrong- 
doing the  latter  committee  has  exonerated 
him.  Nevertheless  the  three  judges,  Miss 
VVald,  Judge  Seabury,  and  Mr.  Choate,  state 
as  their  opinion  that  his  conduct  in  certain 
instances  has  been  so  singularly  indiscreet 
that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Their  report  can  be  interpreted  as  impl5dng 
delinquency  if  lack  of  judgment  be  classed  as 
a  moral  failing.  When  this  report  was  laid 
before  the  Trustees  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic  and  the  Directors  of  the  National 
Association,  they  voted  complete  confidence 
in  Mr.  George's  moral  integrity.  With  this 
vote  The  Outlook  is  in  hearty  S5mfipathy. 

Despite  this,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
George's  usefulness  as  the  active  head  of  any 
juvenile  Republic  is  ended.  It  is  no  small 
tragedy  that  this  is  so,  but  we  believe  that 
he  can  now  best  serve  the  institution  he 
fathered  by  withdrawing  to  the  larger  field 
of  educating  the  public  in  the  meaning  of 
that  movement  of  which  the  Freeville  Re- 
public is  now  but  a  single  phase.  There  is 
a  vast  opportunity  for  Mr.  George  not  only 
in  working  for  the  establishment  of  other 
Republics,  but  in  the  introduction  of  the  self- 
government  idea  into  public  and  private 
schools,  among  the  boy  and  girl  citizens  of 
our  villages,  cities,  and  towns,  even  within  the 
walls  of  our  State  and  National  penitentiaries. 
We  believe  and  trust  that  the  unfortunate 
scandal  connected  with  his  name  will  eventu- 
ally be  discredited  by  public  opinion  and  that 
his  attractive  and  compelling  personality  will 
again  receive  the  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment which  it  deserves.  The  Directors  of 
the  Association  of  Junior  Republics  have  done 
well  to  retain  his  services  as  a  member  of 
their  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Geoige  is  not  an  executive  of  distinc- 
tion. A  brief  visit  to  the  institution  at  Free- 
ville is  proof  enough  that  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  Republic  might  have  been  better 
protected  in  other  hands.     But  we  believe 


there  is  due  to  him  great  credit  for  the 
creative  idealism  that  has  been  at  once  his 
chief  claim  to  public^attention  and  the  cause 
of  his  present  misfortunes.  The  lot  of  a 
pioneer  is  always  hard.  Hard  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  natural  difficulties  which  con- 
front him,  but  likewise  because  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneer  is  one  which  all  too  frequently 
arouses  antagonism,  hostility,  and  resentment 
as  well  as  the  loyalty  which  courage  and 
leadership  always  inspire.  Mr.  Geoige  has 
been  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  pioneer. 

LETTERS  TO  UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

A  minister  asks  a  question  which  I  may 
summarize  thus :  How  can  one  who  has 
accepted  the  newer  thinking  in  theology  so 
present  it  as  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  those 
who  are  longing  for  the  old  religion  ?  It  is 
a  question  which  a  g^at  many  ministers  and 
some  laymen  are  asking.  The  answer  in- 
volves a  consideration  of  the  use  and  value 
of  sermons  and  church  services. 

Ithout  attempting  a  philosophical  defini- 
ion  of  religion,  I  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  letter,  assume  Micah's  definition  :  Doing 
justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly 
•with  God.  Without  attempting  a  complete 
account  of  the  functions  of  the  Church,  I 
may  say  that  at  least  a  chief  function  is  to 
promote  religion — that  is,  to  inspire  men  to  do 
\  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
God.  To  do  justly  is  to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  others  do  unto  us ;  to  love 
mercy  is  to  desire  to  help  the  unfortunate, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  erring  and  sinful ; 
to  walk  humbly  with  God  is  to  have  him  as 
our  comrade,  and  in  that  comradeship  to 
think  soberly  of  ourselves  and  reverently  of 
him.  A  church,  then,  is  an  organization  which 
is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this 
life  of  justice,  mercy,  and  reverent  comrade- 
ship with  God. 

There  are  three  methods  which  the  Church 
has  employed  to  promote  this  religious  life : 
the  ceremonial,  the  theological,  the  ethical. 

It  has  called  the  people  together  in  relig- 
ious assemblies  and  led  them  in  exercises  of 
worship,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  brotherhood,  compas- 
sion, and  reverence.  Singing  together  "  Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds  '*  tends  to  bind  them 
together  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood  which 
makes  dishonesty  and  oppression  more  diffi- 
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cult.  The  fact  that  the  master  and  the  slave 
knelt  together  before  the  same  altar  was  one 
of  the  influences  which  gradually  ameliorated 
and  eventually  abolished  slavery  in  Europ)e. 
To  unite  in  the  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  tends  to  create  a  fellow-feeling 
for  the  objects  of  the  prayer  ;  to  unite  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer  tends  to  develop  a  reverent 
feeling  of  loyal  companionship  with  our 
Father  in  heaven. 

Unfortunately,  the  worshipers  have  too 
often  come  to  feel  that  performing  the  act  of 
worship  is  religion.  Singing  "  Blest  be  the  tie  " 
has  sometimes  taken  the  place  of  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  ;  praying  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  the  place  of  a  life  of  charity  in 
thought  and  deed  ;  and  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  place  of  filial  obedience  to  and 
fellowship  with  the  Father.  So  far  was  this 
carried  in  the  mediaeval  Church  that  repeating 
Ave  Marias  and  Pater  Nosters  was  accounted 
an  act  of  religion,  and  the  degree  of  re- 
ligion was  measured  by  the  number  of 
prayers  repeated.  Then  reformers  repudiated 
the  old  ceremonial  and  substituted  a  new 
one.  But  whether  one  attends  mass  or  com- 
munion, whether  he  kneels  at  an  altar  or  in  a 
pew,  whether  he  sings  or  listens  to  singing, 
whether  he  prays  with  a  book  or  without  a 
book,  if  he  imagines  that  expressing  religious 
feeling  is  the  same  thing  as  living  a  religious 
life,  he  falls  into  a  fatal  error.  Religion  is 
doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  walking  humbly. 
To  give  expression  in  prayer  and  song  to  the 
religious  feeling  is  valuable  only  as  it  tends  to 
promote  the  religious  life. 

One  reason  why  many  naturally  devout  per- 
sons have  discontinued  church  attendance  is 
because  the  church  service  for  them  no  longer 
promotes  the  religious  life.  It  seems  to  them 
unreal.  They  still  wish  to  do  jusdy,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  reverently,  but  the  church 
service  does  not  help  them  to  do  so.  They 
have  abandoned  the  Church,  but  they  have 
not  abandoned  religion.  To  bring  them  back 
to  the  Church  the  Church  must  somehow  put 
new  life  into  its  services.  It  must  make  its 
expression  of  the  religious  feeling  more  effect- 
ive in  promoting  the  religious  life. 

A  second  method  which  the  Church  has 
taken  has  been  theological.  This  was  the 
method  of  the  Puritan  reformers.  They  min- 
imized the  service  and  magnified  the  sermon. 
Their  position,  more  or  less  consciously  taken, 
more  or  less  clearly  expressed,  might  be 
stated  thus :  Religious  forms  tend  to  re- 
ligious formalism.     Repeating  the  same  con- 


fession every  Sunday  does  not  inspire  peni- 
tence ;  it  stifles  penitence.  In  constant 
repetition  devotion  grows  stale.  A  fresh 
feeling  must  have  fresh  expression.  We 
must  pray,  not  merely  say  prayers.  And 
we  must  put  more  emphasis-  on  instruction. 
Man  is  a  reasonable  being.  Convince  men 
that  they  are  sinners,  and  they  will  repent 
of  their  sins.  Convince  them  that  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  the  great  and  living  God, 
and  they  will  reverence  him.  Convince  them 
of  the  need  and  glory  of  redemption,  and 
they  will  join  Jesus  Christ  in  an  endeavor  to 
redeem  a  lost  world.  So,  for  an  expression 
of  the  religious  life  in  prayer  and  song,  the 
Puritans  substituted  instruction  concerning 
the  religious  life  by  sermons. 

But  listening  to  sermons  about  religion  is 
no  more  religion  than  listening  to  lectures 
about  health  is  health.  The  theologians  fell 
into  the  same  error  as  the  ceremonialists ; 
they  mistook  a  means  for  the  end.  In  the 
Puritan  Church  theology  took  the  place  of 
religion,  as  in  the  mediaeval  Church  ceremonial 
took  the  place  of  religion.  Doubdess  strong 
aflirmations  can  be  found  in  the  Puritan 
preachers  that  theology  is  not  religion.  In 
the  mediaeval  writers  can  be  found  equally 
strong  aflirmations  that  ceremonial  is  not 
religion.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  defect  of 
mediaevalism  was  the  substitution  of  cere- 
mony for  life,  and  the  defect  of  Puritanism 
was  the  substitution  of  theology  for  life.  The 
very  structure  of  the  churches  emphasizes 
the  difference.  In  the  cathedrals  there  was 
often  only  a  movable  or  temporary  pulpit.  In 
the  Puritan  churches  there  was  no  altar. 

When  astronomy  compelled  a  new  theory 
of  the  universe,  and  modem  biology  and 
anthropology  a  new  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man  and  of  sin,  and  modern  criticism  a  new 
theory  of  the  Bible,  and  modem  sociology  a 
new  theory  of  redemption,  the  Puritan 
churches  began  of  necessity  to  construct  a 
new  theology.  The  ministers  who  were 
familiar  with  modem  discovery  and  the 
modem  mind  began  to  teach  a  new  philoso- 
phy of  religion.  And  some  of  them  fell  into 
the  error  of  their  predecessors.  That  is,  they 
substituted  theology  for  religion.  But  the- 
ology is  not  religion.  It  is  what  scholars 
have  thought  about  religion.  The  world  was 
not  saved  by  the  old  theology.  It  will  not 
be  saved  by  the  new  theology.  Ceremonies 
have  changed.  We  no  longer  express  peni- 
tence, thanksgiving,  and  consecration  by  offer- 
ing sacrifices.      But  penitence  and  thanks 
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giving  and  consecration  are  essentially  the 
same  experiences  that  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Ezra.  Theology  has  changed.  We  no 
longer  believe  that  man  was  created  perfect 
six  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  sin  came 
into  the  world  ;is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  a 
woman  was  persuaded  by  a  serpent  to  eat  a 
forbidden  fruit.  But  doing  justly,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God  are 
essentially  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Abraham. 

In  our  time  there  are  a  number  of  self-sacri- 
ficing and  devoted  philanthropists  and  teachers 
who  have  discarded  both  worship  and  theology 
and  are  endeavoring  to  promote  the  higher  life 
by  ethical  instruction,  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  moral  example.  But  while  they  endeavor 
to  promote  doing  justiy  and  loving  mercy, 
they  make  no  endeavor  to  promote  reverent 
comradeship  with  God.  They  substitute  the 
religion  of  humanity  for  the  humanity  of 
reUgion.  Some  of  them  are  preaching  ethical 
sermons  in  Christian  pulpits.  Some  of  them 
have  come  out  from  the  Church  altogether 
and  are  devoting  themselves  to  various  forms 
of  social  service.  They  are  doing  unselfish 
work  for  their  fellow-men,  and  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  them  Christian  ministers  might  well 
find  both  example  and  inspiration. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  ethical  culture 
can  take  the  place  of  spiritual  life.  If  all 
that  humanity  wants  is  well-regulated  con- 
duct, ethical  culture  might  possibly  furnish 
it — though  that  is  doubtful.  But  that  is  not 
all  that  humanity  wants.  It  wants  character. 
What  men  think  is  important ;  what  they  feel 
is  more  important ;  what  they  do  is  still  more 
imj)ortant ;  but  what  they  are  is  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  For  out  of  what  they  are  will 
come  naturally  and  sp)ontaneously  their  think- 
ing, their  feeling,  and  their  conduct.  Pru- 
dence may  re'gulate  conduct,  but  prudence 
cannot  create  character.  Mr.  Huxley,  in  a 
definition  of  education  which  I  have  often 
quoted,  makes  this  clear.  "  Education,"  he 
says,  *'  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  under  which  name  I 
include  not  merely  things  and  their  forces, 
but  men  .and  their  ways,  and  the  fashioning 
of  the  affections  and  the  will  into  an  earnest 
and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with 
those  laws."  But  earnest  and  loving  desire 
to  obey  law  can  only  grow  out  of  affection 
for  the  lawgiver.  Obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravitation  has  not  the  same  quality  as  obedi- 
ence by  a  devoted  son  to  the  father  whom 
he  loves  and  with  whom  he  delights  to  work. 


The  loyalty  of  soldiers  to  a  commander  is  a 
recognized  asset  in  all  military  campaigns. 
Doing  justly  and  mercifully  without  thi*  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  a  divine  comrade  Ifeaves  this 
asset  out  of  the  campaign  of  life.  Nothing 
can  take  its  place. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
of  my  unknown  friend.  The  desire  of  our 
congregations  for  the  old  religion  is  a  wholly 
legitimate  desire.  The  Negro  song,  "The 
old  religion  is  good  enough  for  me,"  is  quite 
right.  It  is  good  enough  for  any  one.  No 
modem  substitute  can  take  the  place  of  doing 
justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly 
with  God — ^neither  old  nor  new  forms  of 
worship  ;  neither  old  nor  new  theology  ;  still 
less  discarding  worship  and  theology  al- 
together and  substituting  rules  of  conduct 
founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  beneficent 
effects  of  observing  those  rules.  The  min- 
ister who  would  satisfy  the  need  of  his  peo- 
ple must  realize  that  their  need  is  not  a  form 
of  worship  nor  a  philosophy  of  religion,  but 
a  life.  If  he  uses  a  prayer-book,  it  must 
serve  him  as  an  expression  of  his  own  peni- 
tence, thanksgiving,  consecration.  If  he  does 
not  use  a  prayer-book,  his  prayers  must  be 
real  communion  with  God,  not  an  address  to 
his  congregation.  Whether  he  believes  that 
man  has  been  six  or  sixty  thousand  years 
upon  the  earth,  that  sin  is  the  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  perfection  six  thousand  years 
ago  or  the  consequence  of  the  animalism  in 
us  from  which  we  have  not  yet  fully  emerged, 
that  Jesus  Christ  saves  us  by  having  paid 
once  for  all  the  penalty  of  our  sins  in  a 
sacrifice  suffered  long  ago  or  by  living  with 
us  and  giving  life  to  us  in  a  perpetual  sacri- 
fice, is  not  unimportant.  But  it  is  insignifi- 
cant beside  the  question  whether  penitence 
for  his  own  sins  and  joy  in  his  living  Saviour 
are  real  experiences  or  only  book-learned 
theories.  If  they  are  real  experiences  and 
he  can  communicate  them  to  his  hearers,  he 
will  satisfy  their  real  needs.  If  he  com- 
municates them  through  the  old  theology, 
some  of  his  hearers  will  think  him  old-fash- 
ioned in  his  thinking ;  if  he  communicates 
them  through  the  new  theology,  some  of  his 
hearers  will  fear  that  he  is  not  quite  sound. 
But  if  he  succeeds  in  giving  to  them  that  life 
the  fruit  of  which  is  doing  justiy,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God,  they 
will  accept  the  gift  with  thankfulness,  what- 
ever may  be  the  philosophy  which  he  em- 
ploys in  imparting  the  gift. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


PROFIT-SHARING 

A  DISCUSSION    OF  THE   FORD   PLAN 

The  plan  of  profit-sharing  adopted  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  of  Detroit y  has 
aroused  pnblic  interest  and  discussion  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Ford  plan  has 
already  been  described  in  The  Outlook,  It  involves  the  distribution  to  wage-earners 
through  the  regular  pay  envelopes  of  perhaps  $10ftOOfiOO  in  the  current  year^  while  ^ 
as  the  company  s  official  statement  explains,  the  days  work  ivill  be  eight  hours,  cutd 
no  man  over  twenty-two  years  old  will  receive  less  titan  five  dollars  for  eight  hours 
work.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  a- representative  of  The  Outlook,  Mr,  Henty 
Ford^  the  founder  cmd  chief  owner  of  the  company,  which  manufactures  motor  cars 
to  the  value  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  pointed  out  that  profit-sharing  is 
not  only  just  but  that  it  is  also  wise,  because  reason  and  experience  shmv  that  it  pro- 
motes efficiency.  He  also  said  that  the  plan  introduced  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
is  experimental  and  must  be  judged  by  its  results  and  not  by  theoretical  reasoning, — 
The  Editors, 

I— ITS  DEFECTS 


BY  GEORGE  M.  VERITY 

PftBSfDBNT  OF  THB  AMERICAN    ROLLING    MILL  COMPANY,  OF   MIDOLBTOWN,  OHIO 


I  HAVE  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
editorial  comment  in  The  Outlook  of 
January  17  on  "  Henry  Ford  and  Profit- 
Sharifig."  Vou  say  that  **  public  interest 
has  been  aroused  and  public  imagination 
has  been  stirred  by  the  Ford  plan, because 
it  is  designed  on  such  a  large  and  dramatic 
scale." 

It  is  very  true  that  public  interest  has  been 
tremendously  aroused  and  its  imagination 
stirred  by  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Ford's  plan 
and  by  the  enormous  figures  into  which  it  is 
supposed  to  run  in  a  twelve-month  period. 
It  is  as  advanced  and  radical  in  its  scope  in 
the  realm  of  profit-sharing  as  is  the  modern 
automobile  in  the  field  of  transportation  as 
compared  to  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  so 
unusual  as  well  as  so  radical  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  understood  by  a  large  majority  of 
our  people ;  and,  misunderstood,  it  can  do 
g^eat  harm,  and  might  retard  rather  than 
promote  or  accelerate  the  more  general  ap- 
plication of  profit-sharing. 

I  say  it  is  unusual  and  radical,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  an  application  is 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  in  five  per 
cent  of  the  industries  or  commercial  institu- 
tions otlhe  country.  It  should  therefore  be 
studied  carefully  or  the  mind  of  labor  may 
become  distorted  and  much  trouble  and  un- 
happiness  ensue. 

Permit  me  to  state  that  I  am  writing  as  a 


friend  and  strong  adherent  of  profit-shaiing^, 
having  studied,  supported,  and  promoted  it 
for  many  years,  just  as  have  many  of  our 
modem  business  men  whose  plans  and 
accomplishments  in  that  respect  have  never 
been  heard  of. 

You  say  that  "  the  Ford  Company  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  recent  developments 
of  American  industry,*' and  that  *•  its  success 
seems  almost  magical." 

It  is  really  more  than  that ;  it  is  in  a  dass 
by  itself,  a  veritable  *'  Aladdin's  lamp  proposi- 
tion "  standing  out  boldly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  such.  That  being  true,  how  can 
ordinary  or  ordinarily  extraordinary  enter- 
prises hope  to  compete  with  it  in  profit-shar- 
ing any  more  than  they  can  in  its  mechanical 
and  commercial  accomplishment  ?  On  the 
one  hand,  public  sentiment  commends  such 
a  liberal  application  of  a  philanthropic  princi- 
ple ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  creates  conditions 
which  make  it  difficult  for  a  legitimate  enter- 
prise to  earn  fair  dividends  for  its  stock- 
holders. 

This  is,  I  feel,  the  reason  for  so  much 
adverse  criticism  by  many  editors  and  busi- 
ness men,  who  see  in  this  instance  an  exam- 
ple that  cannot  be  followed,  and  that  may 
tend  to  make  labor  and  labor  organizations 
more  unreasonable  in  their  demands. 

The  Ford  Company  : '  Here  is  a  company 
with  only  seven  stockholders  and  with  two 
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millions  of  capital  stock,  doing  a  business  of 
one  hundred  millions  or  more  per  year,  and 
frankly  admitting  net  earnings  of  twenty 
millions  per  year.  Where  is  there  a  parallel  ? 
Could  there  be  one  or  more  parallels  ? 

I  doubt  it,  as  the  country  could  not  possi- 
bly consume  the  product  of  many  such  devel- 
opments in  any  one  line,  and  an  attempt  to 
imitate  would  be  certain  to  spell  failure  for 
either  the  imitator  or  the  imitated. 

There  are  many  lines  of  manufacture  in 
which  the  annual  sales  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  and  many  do  not 
reach  it.  There  are  very  few  corporations 
or  enterprises  owned  and  controlled  by  seven 
stockholders  which  are  doing  a  business  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars  per  year.  There 
are  important  industries  in  this  country  owned 
by  thousands  of  stockholders  employing  three 
times  the  amount  of  capital  that  cannot  hope 
to  earn  one- third  the  amount  the  Ford  Com- 
pany admit  they  are  earning.  There  are 
very  few  industries  which  could  pay  six  per 
cent  on  their  actual  cash  invested  capital, 
cover  fixed  charges,  depreciation,  obsoles- 
cence, insurarK:e,  taxes,  and  all  absolutely 
necessary  expenses  and  reserves  out  of  one- 
half  of  their  earnings. 

In  this  case  seven  men  have,  in  twelve 
years,  grown  so  enormously  rich  that  further 
accumulation  of  wealth  does  not  attract  them  ; 
they  cannot  possibly  spend  their  one-half  of 
the  profits,  which  amount  to  ten  millions 
per  year. 

Did  any  one  ever  have  such  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  be  generous  and  to  follow  the 
desires  of  their  hearts  in  sharing  with  the 
men  who  helped  them  make  their  millions  } 

We  must  therefore  understand  that  this 
is  a  magic  proposition  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated once  in  ten  thousand  times,  if  at  all. 

The  demands  on  modern  business  are  tre- 
mendously exacting.  You  may  study  any 
standard  business  which  is  successful  and  you 
will  find  that  every  man  employed  in  that 
business,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
must  put  forth  his  greatest  effort  in  order 
that  the  business  may  show  such  results  as 
will  make  its  perpetuation  possible. 

Effective  and  scientific  profit-sharing  which 
increases  the  standard  of  efficiency,  which 
promotes  loyalty  and  permanency  of  organi 
zation,  which  creates  that  sort  of  good  will 
between  employer  and  employee  that  tends 
to  increase  human  happiness,  is  sound  and 
profitable. 

Profit-sharing  is  being  Iried  out  by  many 


enterprises,  large  and  small.  In  proportion  to 
the  success  which  they  attain  under  its  opera- 
tion will  its  broader  application  be  assured. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  profit-sharing  must  be 
worked  out  by  each  organization  in  an  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  common-sense  manner, 
within  the  earning  capacity  of  the  enterprise, 
and  it  must  be  applied  in  a  manner  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  business  and  the  varied  types 
of  men  who  compose  its  working  forces. 
We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  earning 
Capacity  of  business  which  must  be  drawn  upon 
for  profit-sharing  fluctuates  from  failure  to  zero, 
and  from  zero  to  Mr.  Ford's  millions,  but  that 
in  the  average  run  of  successful  business  the 
needle  moves  very  slowly  after  it  passes  six, 
seven,  and  eight  per  cent  in  net  profit. 

Your  editorial  comment  makes  the  further 
statement  that  "  The  Outlook  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Ford's  experiment  Because  it  has 
for  many  years  contended  that  co-operation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  in  some  form  of  just, 
practical,  and  genuine  profit-sharing  can  afford 
the  only  real  and  permanent  settlement  of  labor 
troubles,  and  the  only  safeguard  against  State 
Socialism,  with  the  consequent  destruction  of 
private  initiative,  private  genius,  and  private 
enterprise.*' 

I  agree  with  you  fully  in  this  statement ; 
but  to  secure  that  very  desirable  relation 
between  capital  and  labor  to  which  you  refer 
there  are  many  things  needed  in  industrial  life 
of  equal  or  greater  importance  than  profit- 
sharing,  such  as  the  creating  of  good  working 
and  living  conditions,  caring  for  the  injured, 
accident  prevention,  education  of  employees 
affecting  their  efficiency  and  earning  power, 
the  creation  of  good  social  conditions  in  order 
that  they  may  live  happily  and  give  their  chil- 
dren proper  advantages.  All  of  these  things 
require  time,  effort,  and  much  money,  and 
they  are  being  practiced  much  more  generally 
than  is  known,  and  their  promotion  is  in  the 
ascendency. 

There  are  instances  where  the  doing  of 
such  things  means  more  to  the  community 
than  would  the  actual  distribution  of  extra 
cash  dividends  to  employees  ;  there  are  other 
instances  where  the  distribution  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  profits  of  a  business  may  repre- 
sent a  greater  degree  of  liberality  and  humane- 
ness than  does  Mr.  \ox^'%  fifty  per  cent. 

If  Mr.  Ford's  magic  success  and  his  dar- 
ing liberality  tend  to  bring  about  universal 
profit-sharing  on  any  sound  basis,  his  well- 
advertised  action  will  do  good.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  unheard-of  ability  and  liberal- 
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ity  tend  to   make  labor  entertain   hope  of     ing  up  of  a  false  hop»e  that  will  do  much 
such  universal  wealth,  it  will  be  but  the  build-      harm. 


II— ITS  MERITS 

BY    LAWRENCE    F.  ABBOTT 

PRESIDENT    OP    THE    OUTLOOK    COMPANY 


With  much  of  Mr.  Verity's  very  interest- 
ing communication  I  agree ;  with  some  of  it 
I  disagree.  Without,  however,  attempting 
to  reply  in  detail  to  Mr.  Verity's  article,  I 
shall  take  the  occasion  which  it  affords  to 
state  the  views  of  the  Oudook  Company 
upon  profit-sharing. 

Carroll  D.  Wright  in  one  of  his  very  able 
Government  reports  on  labor  (Seventeenth 
Massachusetts  Labor  Statisucs  Report)  di- 
vides profit-sharing  into  three  classes  : 

First,  a  share  of  the  profits  in  lieu  of 
wages. 

Second,  a  share  of  the  profits  in  addition 
to  the  prevailing  market  rate  of  wages. 

Third,  stock  ownership  by  the  workmen 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  corporation. 

The  first  form  is  co-operation,  like  work- 
ing a  farm  on  shares,  or  dividing,  on  some 
agreed-upon  scale,  the  proceeds  of  a  catch 
of  fish,  as  the  Gloucester  fishermen  used 
to  do;  it  is  really  not  profit-sharing,  but 
products  having. 

The  third  form  is  applicable  only  in  large 
corporations,  like  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporatk)n,  in  which  it  has  been  developed 
to  a  high  degree  of  success. 

It  is  the  second  form  which  is  of  most 
general,  permanent,  and  practical  application  ; 
it  can  be  adopted  by  a  corporation,  a  partner- 
ship, or  a  single  employer.  It  is  the  form 
which  the  Outlook  Company  has  employed  in 
its  own  business  for  several  years,  and  with 
which,  therefore,  I  am  personally  familiar. 
It  is  this  definition  of  profit-sharing  which  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  present  article. 

Profit-sharing  is  not  a  charity.  The  em- 
ployer who  regards  it  as  an  act  of  philan- 
thropy or  generosity  on  his  part  is  sure  to 
fail.  The  only  true  way  to  put  profit- sharing 
into  practice  is  to  give  the  wage-worker  his 
share  of  the  profits  exactly  in  the  same  spirit 
and  substantially  by  the  same  methods  that  are 
followed  in  giving  the  stockholder  his  share. 

Welfare  work  is  admirably  defined  by  Mr. 
Verity'  as  **  the  creating  of  good  working  and 
living  conditions,  caring  for  the  injured,  acci- 


dent prevention,  education  of  employees  af- 
fecting their  efficiency  and  earning  power, 
the  creation  of  good  social  conditions  in  order 
th^t  they  may  live  happily  and  give  their 
children  proper  advantages.'' 

But  welfare  work  is  not  a  substitute  for 
profit-sharing ;  nor  should  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  profit-sharing  lessen  the  desire 
of  the  factory  or  workshop  manager  to 
maintain  the  right  kind  of  welfare  work. 
Corporations  do  not  say  to  their  stockholders 
that  they  will  pay  them  dividends  after  they 
learn  to  send  their  children  to  school  and  use 
bath-tubs.  The  corporation  manager*  wants 
his  neighbors  to  send  their  children  to  school 
and  to  use  bath-tubs,  but  his  work  of  social 
and  civic  improvement  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  is  done  entirely  apart  from  his 
dividend-paying.  Many  employers  of  labor 
are  perfectly  sincere  in  their  wish  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  employees  and  cannot 
understand  why  their  efforts  are  so  often  re- 
ceived thanklessly  if  not  resentfully.  Let  us  try 
this  welfare  attitude  toward  the  stockholder  as 
an  experiment  and  see  how  he  will  take  it ! 

The  American  wage- worker  believes  that 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  business  belongs 
rightfully  to  labor.  He  feels  about  it  exactly 
as  the  American  stockholder  feels  about  it. 
Until  the  corporation  manager  understands 
this  simple  psychology  of  the  problem  he  will 
fail  in  attempting  profit-sharing  on  the  pater- 
nal basis. 

If  a  share  of  the  profits  is  to  be  given  to 
the  wage-workers  as  their  right,  the  next  step 
is  to  discover  a  method  which  is  of  universal 
application — or  at  least  of  as  nearly  uni- 
versal application  as  the  method  by  which  the 
stockholder  receives  his  share  of  the  profits. 

I  think  there  is  such  a  method — plain, 
simple,  and  easy  to  put  into  operation.  It  is 
what  the  political  economists  call  the  method 
of  paying  a  "wages  dividend."  The  wages 
of  a  mechanic  in  the  Ford  factory  or  any 
other  factory  or  corporation  are  the  token  or 
symbol  of  the  labor  which  he  has  contributed 
to  the  corporation,  just  as  a  stock  certificate  is 
the  token  or  symbol  of  the  capital  which  the 
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stockholder  has  contributed  to  the  corpora- 
tion. In  calculating  the  amount  of  profit 
which  the  wage-worker  in  a  corporation  may 
receive  in  a  •*  wages  dividend,"  the  total 
amount  of  his  wages  for  the  year  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  stock  or  element 
of  value  contributed  by  him  to  the  corpora- 
tion. The  directors  of  a  corporation  when 
they  declare  a  "  wages  dividend  "  may  ar- 
bitrarily set  aside  a  part  of  the  profits  and 
divide  that  part  among  the  wage-workers  in 
proportion  to  their  wages  just  as  though  they 
were  stockholders. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  total  wages  paid 
a  year  by  a  corporation  amounts  to  $200,000 
and  that  the  directors  in  declaring  their 
stockholders'  dividend  decide  at  the  same 
time  to  set  aside  $10,000  of  the  year's  prof- 
its as  a  *' wages  dividend."  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  dividend  rate  on  wages  will 
then  be  five  per  cent,  and  every  employee  of 
the  concern  will  receive  as  a  dividend  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  him 
during  the  year.  If  an  office  boy  has  worked 
for  the  concern  three  months  at  twenty  dol- 
lars a  month,  he  will  get  a  dividend  of  three 
dollars.  If  an  expert  mechanic  has  worked 
three  hundred  days  at  sbc  dollars  a  day,  he 
will  get  ninety  dollars. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  method  gives  arbi- 
trary power  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  Board  of  Directors  has 
arbitrary  power  as  to  the  rate  of  dividend 
paid  the  stockholders.  The  only  defect  in 
the  analogy  is  that  the  stockholders  can  re- 
move the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  wage- 
workers  cannot. 

I  do  not,  however,  assert  that  the  analogy 
is  perfect.  All  I  claim  is  that  profit-sharing 
may  be  introduced  easily  and  simply  in  any 
concern  that  is  making  any  profits  whatever, 
provided  the  owners  are  willing  to  set  aside 
any  portion  of  their  profits  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. In  my  judgment,  the  defect  of  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
is  that  they  have  paid  their  workmen's  profits 
to  them  in  the  form  of  weekly  wages  instead 
of  in  the  form  of  a  quarterly,  semi-annual,  or 
annual  *' wages  dividend."  The  psychological 
effect  of  increasing  wages  is  to  make  the 
wage-worker  feel  that  the  wage  standard  has 
been  permanently  raised.  He  should  really 
feel,  as  the  stockholder  should  feel,  that  his 
wages  dividend  may  go  up  or  down  with  the 
success  of  the  company. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  workman  receives  his 
wages  dividend  in  a  large  lump  sum  he  will 


spend  it  in  riotous  living.  Well,  what  if  he  does  ? 
Do  we  expect  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
watch  the  individual  stockholder  in  order  to 
see  that,  when  he  gets  his  dividend  check,  he 
does  not  go  to  his  club  and  spend  it  on  a 
champagne  supper  ?  Of  course  it  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  the  corporation  to  insist  that 
its  workmen  shall  be  clean,  educated,  and 
sober ;  but  so  it  must  insist  that  its  stock- 
holding directors  shall  be  clean,  educated, 
and  sober.  Let  us  treat  our  wage-workers 
and,  what  is  more  difficult,  /AinJf:  of  them 
exactly  as  we  treat  and  think  of  our  stock- 
holders, and  many  of  the  difficulties  of  profit- 
sharing  will  disappear. 

Profit-sharing  was  introduced  into  the 
modem  industrial  world  in  1842  by  Leclaire, 
a  French  house-painter  and  decorator  who  em- 
ployed three  hundred  men.  The  firm  which 
he  founded  for  many  years  practiced  the 
following  method  :  After  paying  ^\e  per  cent 
to  capital,  it  divided  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness into  four  equal  parts,  of  which  one  part 
went  to  capital,  one  part  to  a  Mutual  Aid 
Society  of  employees — that  is,  to  welfare 
work — and  two  parts  to  the  workmen  as  a 
wages  dividend.  It  is  of  course  conceivable 
that  the  State  might  determine  that  this 
should  be  the  legal  and  enforceable  method 
of  profit-sharing.  Applied  to  a  million-dollar 
corporation  paying  total  annual  wages  of  ^\e 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  earning  net 
profits  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  it  would  work  out  like  this : 

THE   LECLAIRE    METHOD 

Paid-in  capital $1,000,000 

Total  wages 500,000 

Total  net  profits $120,000 

Less  interest  to  capital  at  6% 60,000 

Net  amount  for  distribution $60,000 

One  quarter  to  Mutual  Aid  or 

Welfare  Work $15,000 

One  quarter  to  capital  as  stock 

dividend 15,000 

Two  quarters  to  employees  as 

wages  dividend 30,000    $60,000 

Rate  of  interest  or  dividend  on  stock,  1%  %  ; 
rate  of  wages  dividend,  6%. 

EXAMPLES 

James  Smith,  laborer,  worked  300  days 

at  $2,  =  $600.     Dividend  at  6% $36  00 

George  Brown,  shop  foreman,  worked 
12  months  at  $150  =  $1,800.  Dividend 
at  6% 108  00 

Ella  Robinson,  stenographer,  worked  52 
weeks  at  $15  =$780.  Dividend  2ii()%.      46  SO 

Billy  Jones,  office  bov,  worked  20  weeks 
at  $6  =  $120.     Dividend  at  6% 7  20 

E.  J.  Leclaire,  Vice-president  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  annual  salary  $6,000. 
Dividend  at  6% 360  00 
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The  stockholders  will  get,  it  will  be  seen, 
a  return  o(  7}4%  instead  of  12%  on  their 
stock,  but  they  will  also  get  a  contented, 
interested,  and  efficient  body  of  employees  ; 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  avoid  the  cost 
and  anxiety  of  strikes,  and  they  will  have  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  comes  from  living  on 
a  basis  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  with  one's 
neighbors — a  comfort  that  is  worth  paying  for. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advocating  profit-sharing  enforced  by  law. 
One  step  at  a  time  is  sufficient,  and  voluntary 
profit-sharing  is  the  first  step.  The  Ford 
Company  have  set  a  wise  and  workable  ex- 
ample in  fixing  arbitrarily  the  total  amount 
which  their  directors  deem  it  proper  to  give 
to  the  wage- workers  as  their  share  of  profits. 
Their  error  has  been  in  distributing  it  in  the 
weekly  pay  envelope.  It  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  wage-workers  in  quarterly, 


semi-annual,  or  annual  dividends  at  a  rate 
p)er  cent,  just  as  the  stockholders'  profits  are 
distributed  to  the  stockholders. 

A  successful  history  of  sixty  years  shows 
that  wherever  this  general  view  of  profit- 
sharing  is  adopted,  wherever  it  is  regarded 
as  simple  financial  justice  and  not  as  a  gra- 
cious form  of  philanthropy,  it  proves  to  be  a 
practical  success. 

Those  who  care  to  study  the  history  of 
profit-sharing  are  referred  to  the  following 
authorities :  "  Profit-Sharing,"  by  Sedley 
Taylor,  London,  1884;  "Methods  of  In- 
dustrial Remuneration,"  by  D.  F.  Schloss, 
London,  1894 ;  •*  Profit-Sharing,"  by  N.  P. 
Oilman,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
1892 ;  "  Dividend  to  Labor,"  by  N.  P.  Gil- 
man,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
1900;  article  on  "Profit-Sharing,"  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  Eleventh  Edition. 
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CHILE. is  one  of  the  countries  in  which 
there  has  been  much  misconception 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  miscon- 
ception largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  in  its  turn  has  utteriy  misunderstood 
Chile  and  failed  to  appreciate  the  really  great 
qualities  that  Chile  possesses.  Moreover,  the 
unwise  citizens  of  our  own  country  who 
write  essays  to  the  effect  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  dead,  or  who  defile  the  National 
honor  by  false  assertions  as  to  our  conduct 
in  acquiring  Panama,  do  all  they  can  to  fur- 
ther this  misconception  and  to  bring  us  into 
disrepute.  Finally,  mischief  is  done  by  the 
men  who  talk  with  loud  insolence  about  all 
"  Latin  America,"  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween stable  and  self-respecting  countries,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  some  utterly 
impotent  and  anarchic  little  so-called  republics 
in  tropical  America. 

It  is  important,  both  for  the  United  States 
and  for  Chile,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  shall  identify  Chile  with  these  impo- 
tent and  anarchical  little  tropical  American 
commonwealths.  It  is,  for  instance,  very 
important  that  the  United  States  shall  not 
ignorantly  and  stupidly  look  down  on  Chile 
because  Colombia  behaved  badly ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Chile  shall  not  encourage 


this  very  regrettable  attitude  by  making  com- 
mon cause  with  Colombia.  No  two  states  of 
the  civilized  world  are  more  fundamentally 
different  than  Chile  and  Colombia.  Chile 
has  a  right  to  rank  on  a  footing  of  full  equal- 
ity with  the  United  States,  England,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  ;  in 
short,  with  all  self-respecting  free  nations. 
Colombia  as  yet  has  no  such  right.  There 
are  charming,  high-bred,  and  cultivated  people 
in  Colombia,  just  as  there  are  in  Egypt,  for 
instance ;  but  the  action  of  Colombia  as  a 
governmental  unit  was  such  as  to  render  the 
action  of  the  United  States  in  Panama  as 
inevitable  and  as  justifiable  as  the  interfer- 
ence of  England  in  5^pt  and  the  Sudan 
twenty  years  before.  The  interference,  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  was  enormously  to 
the  benefit  of  civilization  as  a  whole,  and, 
moreover,  was  enormously  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country  over  which  civilization  was  thereby 
extended. 

The  far-seeing  public  men  of  Chile  already 
thoroughly  understood  the  fundamental  need 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and,  moreover,  thor- 
oughly understood  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  our  having  acted  exactly  as  we  did  act  in 
Panama.  But  there  were  certain  men  in 
Chile,  corresponding  precisely  to  the  similar 
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men  at  home,  who  were  not  clear  on  either 
subject.  It  was  therefore  with  real  i^easure 
that  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
set  forth  the  views  which  I  held  and  which,  I 
believe,  represented  the  views  of  my  country- 
men on  this  subject.  It  came  at  a  great 
meeting  at  the  beautiful  Municipal  Opera- 
House  in  Santiago. 

One  of  the  addresses  of  welcome  was  by 
Professor  Vargas  on  the  history  of  Chile. 
The  other  was  by  a  noted  writer  and  public 
man,  Senator  Bulnes,  the  son  of  a  great 
Chilean  statesman.  The  Senator,  with  singu- 
lar justness  and  fair-mindedness,  touched  on 
the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  her  sister  republics.  He  showed 
fair-minded  understanding  of  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  a  keen  sense 
of  national  self-respect  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  words,  *'  Chile  loves  peace,  but  is 
not  afraid  of  war."  In  his  address  he  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon  the  advantage  to  all 
America  of  our  action  in  Panama,  saying: 
"  Your  name  is  associated  with  a  great  work 
of  progress,  which  will  be  of  especial  benefit 
to  Chile — the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus-  of 
Panama.  We  Chileans  owe  you  gratitude 
for  this  great  work,  which  has  placed  our 
national  house  on  the  new  highway  of  world- 
intercourse,  and  has  opened  a  new  and  wide 
door  through  which  our  country  will  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  material  wealth 
and  the  fund  of  common  knowledge  and 
morality  of  the  civilized  world."  I  answered 
as  follows : 

"  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
learned  address  by  Mr.  Vargas  on  the  history 
of  Chile.  I  have  already  been  fairly  familiar 
with  that  history ;  for  when  I  was  doing  my 
part  in  preparing  my  own  countr>'  for  war,  at 
the  time  that  I  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  McKinley,  I  studied 
with  minute  attention  Chilean  military  and 
naval  history.  Among  the  many  things  that 
I  have  enjoyed  here  in  Chile,  one  of  the  chief 
has  been  the  chance  of  seeing  the  admirable 
work  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Chilean  army,  and  I  look  forward  to  getting 
at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  Chilean  navy.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  really  notable  poem  of 
Ercilla.  I  was  already  aware  of  the  re- 
markable character  of  the  Araucania  Indian. 
I  recognize  to  the  full  the  high  value  of  the 
new  ethnological  entity  arising  in  Chile  from 
the  mixture  of  the  two  virile  types,  that  of 
the  Spanish  Conquistadores  and  of  the 
valiant  Indian  by  whom  Chile  was  originally 


populated.  The  ruling  class,  I  was  also  aware, 
included  not  only  these  men  of  pure  descent 
from  the  early  Spanish  conquerors,  but  also 
many  men  descended  from  the  Biscayan  and 
other  newcomers  of  a  very  high  type  who 
came  thither  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  I  also  wish  to  thank  most  sincerely  the  dis- 
tinguished and  eloquent  orator  and  public  man, 
Senator  Bulnes,  who  has  just  addressed  you. 
I  deeply  appreciate  his  courteous  references, 
not  only  to  myself,  but  to  the  great  republic  of 
which  I  am  a  citizen.  And,  moreover,  I  cor- 
dially agree  with  the  entire  tone  and  tenor  of 
his  address.  Certain  of  the  allusions  he  has 
made,  notably  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
of  the  questions  which  he  has  so  courteously 
put,  and  the  wishes  he  has  uttered,  make  it 
proper  and  desirable  that  I  should  myself 
speak  on  the  points  to  which  he  alludes. 

**  We  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  working  out  the  democratic  experiment  on 
a  far  vaster  scale  then  has  ever  been  attempted 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  are  meeting 
many  new  problems,  and  though  we  act  with 
certain  advantages  in  our  favor,  we  also  suffer 
under  certain  disadvantages.  Moreover,  each 
of  us,  each  republic,  yours,  mine,  each  among 
all  the  other  American  nations  of  importance, 
has  made  certain  failures  and.  certain  suc- 
cesses that  were  peculiarly  its  own,  and  each 
has  something  to  learn  from  as  well  as  to 
teach  every  other.  For  example,  the  nation 
to  which  I  belong  handled  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  slavery  very  much  worse  than  it  was 
handled  by  any  other  free  republic  of  the 
entire  Western  world.  Again,  it  was  my  own 
nation  which,  in  solving  the  problem  of 
slaver}%  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion by  four  years  of  civil  war,  during  which 
it  became  impotent  to  aid  its  sister  republics 
of  the  New  World,  or  to  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  or  in  any  shape  or  way  to  be  of 
service  to  mankind,  or  to  secure  respect 
for  itself  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
I  hold  that,  normally,  each  nation  can 
do  best  by  concerning  itself  with  its  own 
faults  and  shortcomings,  and  not  with  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  of  others,  and  that 
each  of  our  nations  should  find  its  chief  work 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  social  and  industrial 
betterment  among  its  own  people  at  home ; 
and  that  it  should  endeavor  always  to  deal 
with  other  nations  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  of 
courtesy,  of  consideration  and  forbearance. 

'*  But  there  are  other  duties,  less  impor- 
tant, and  nevertheless  of  great  importance. 
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There  niust  be  international  relations.  I 
j^pjLf  that  these  relations  between  nations 
dliould  be  handled  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
relations  between  individuals.  The  same 
principles  should  apply  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  although  the  methods  of  achieving 
the  principles  must  differ  because  inter- 
national law  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  that 
municipal,  law  or  law  within  each  nation 
exists ;  for  there  is  no  law  in  any  real  sense 
unless  there  is  both  a  judge  to  declare  the 
law  and  a  representative  of  the  police  power 
able  and  ready  to  put  that  declaration  into 
execution. 

"  I  speak  to  a  gallant  people,  a  proud  and 
patriotic  people,  with  a  great  military  record, 
with  a  fine  army  and  navy.  Therefore  I  am 
certain  of  being  understood  when  I  say  that 
an  honorable  private  man  will  indignantly 
refuse  to  wrong  others,  and  will  also  himself 
refuse  tamely  to  submit  to  wrong  by  others. 
In  similar  fashion,  an  honorable  nation,  a 
free  nation,  fit  to  do  its  part  in  the  world- 
wide struggle  for  civilization,  for  liberty,  for 
order,  and  for  the  only  peace  worth  having, 
the  peace  of  righteousness,  must  both  be 
able  and  ready  to  defend  itself  against 
wrong-doing,  and  also  be  proudly  eager  never 
to  wrong  others. 

"  In  addition  to  our  duties  as  members  of 
the  great  family  of  civilized  nations  through- 
out the  world,  we  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  certain  special  interests  of  our  own.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  only  American  nation 
that  had  achieved  independence  was  the 
United  States  of  the  North.  Ninety  years 
ago  the  other  free  nations  had  just  begun 
their  independent  careers.  As  yet  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  speak  with  authority  abroad. 
At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
even  the  United  States  could  not  always  make 
itself  heard  by  Old  World  powers,  and  it  was 
listened  to  at  all  only  when  it  spoke  with  the 
utmost  decision,  while  at  that  time  no  other 
American  power  received  any  heed  whatever. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  promulgated.  This 
Doctrine  was  perfectly  simple.  It  declared 
that  the  soil  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was 
no  longer  to  be  treated  as  a  subject  for  terri- 
torial conquest  or  acquisition  by  Old  World 
powers.  I  wish  you  to  remember  .just  what 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is.  If  any  man  tells 
you  that  it  is  dead,  ask  him  if  he  really  means 
that  Old  World  powers  are  to  be  permitted 
to  acquire  territory  by  conquest  or  coloniza- 
tion in  the  Western   Hemisphere.     Unless 


he  so  believes,  he  cannot  assert  that  the 
Doctrine  is  dead.  So  far  from  its  being 
dead,  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  more  alive 
than  ever  before.  I  believe  that  there  is 
less  chance  than  ever  before  of  the  American 
nations  permitting  any  species  of  conquest  or 
colonization  on  this  continent  by  Old  World 
powers.  Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  Doctrine  in  reality 
has  the  guarantee  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  my  own  country,  but  of  your  country, 
Chile,  and  of  every  other  American  nation 
which  has  risen  to  a  sufficient  point  of  eco- 
nomic well-being,  of  stable  and  orderly  gov- 
ernment, of  power  to  do  justice  to  others 
and  to  exact  justice  from  others,  and  there- 
fore of  potential  armed  strength,  to  enable  it 
thus  to  act  as  a  guarantor  of  the  Doctrine. 

*'  In  other  words,  keep  these  two  facts  dis- 
tinctly in  your  minds  :  (1)  the  Doctrine  itself, 
(2)  the  question  as  to  who  the  guarantor  or 
guarantors  of  that  Doctrine  shall  be.  I  am 
wholly  unable  to  understand  how  any  far- 
sighted  patriot  of  the  two  Americas  could 
fail  to»  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  the 
Doctrine  to  the  liberty  and  well-being  of 'the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
only  differences  that  can  arise  are  as  to  the 
methods  of  its  enforcement  and  as  to  who 
shall  be  its  guarantors.  On  those  f)oints 
there  must  of  necessity  be  change  as  condi- 
tions change. 

"  When  the  Doctrine  was  promulgated,  the 
United  States  was  the  only  power  able  to 
secure  any  respect  whatever  for  it  from  the 
Old  World  nations.  Without  armed  strength 
back  of  it  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  written  or  the  breath 
of  the  orators  who  sp^ak  it.  It  was  at  the 
beginning  rendered  respectable  only  because 
back  of  it  lay  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States.  When  in  1861  our  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  we  became  powerless  to 
secure  respect  from  other  nations  in  inter- 
national matters,  while  no  South  American 
nation  had  yet  advanced  to  a  degree  that 
would  enable  it  to  take  our  place,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  vanished  into  thin  air.  Old  World 
nations  at  once  began  a  course  of  conquest 
and  aggression  on  the  American  continent, 
and  a  foreign  empire  was  established  imme- 
diately south  of  the  United  States.  \Vhen 
the  Civil  War  ended,  and  the  United  States 
once  more  became  a  power  able  to  speak  with 
self-respect  in  international  affairs,  that  foreign 
empire  at  once  crumbled  to  dust  and  ashes. 

**  During   all    this    early    period    various 
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causes,  to  which  the  two  eminent  speakers 
who  have  preceded  me  have  alluded,  com- 
bined to  keep  the  nations  of  Southern  and 
Central  America  weak  and  to  retard  their 
growth  to  influence  and  power.  But  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been 
a  great  change.  Certain  republics  have 
achieved  a  position  of  assured  and  orderly 
liberty.  These  republics  do  justice  to  other 
peoples.  To  them  there  has  come  a  great 
material  prosperity  and  a  moral  growth  such 
as  to  make  them  in  character  and  in  potential 
strength  fit  to  handle  their  own  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  fit  to  act 
as  co-guarantors  of  the  Doctrine.  Your  own 
Republic  of  Chile  is  one  of  those  republics. 

"In  short,  the  Doctrine  is  as  emphatically 
a  living  doctrine  to-day  as  it  ever  was ;  but 
for  many  years  after  it  was  promulgated  it 
was  of  necessity  a  unilateral  doctrine  because 
only  one  country  had  power  to  enforce  it. 
Now  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere have  come  to  a  position  where  by 
international  conduct  and  by  strength  they 
are  entitled  to  stand  on  a  full  equality  with  the 
United  States  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters. 

"  As  yet,  unfortunately,  there  still  remain 
other  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
which  this  assertion  cannot  truthfully  be 
made.  As  long  as  a  nation  is  from  any  cause, 
and  especially  from  chronic  revolution  and 
anarchy,  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  she 
is  impotent  to  perform  her  duties  toward 
others,  or  to  exact  the  performance  by  others 
of  their  duties  toward  her,  then  it  is  a  waste 
of  words  to  pretend  that  what  does  not  exist 
does  exist.  It  is  untruthful  folly  to  assert 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States,  or 
for  any  other  great  nation,  to  treat  an  anar- 
chic and  wrong-doing  country  on  a  footing 
of  real  and  full  equality  of  which  I  have 
above  spoken  as  representing  that  plane  of 
conduct  which  should  characterize  all  the 
dealings  between  my  nation  and  your  own, 
and  my  nation  and  certain  other  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  I  hope,  and  I  am  reasonably 
confident,  that  the  less  advanced  nations  of 
the  New  World  will  in  their  turn  gradually 
advance  just  as  my  nation  and  yours,  as  well 
as  certain  others,  have  already  advanced.  As 
soon  as  any  such  nation  in  the  course  of  its 
advance  reaches  a  position  of  self-respecting 
strength  and  orderly  liberty  and  achieved 
power  to  do  and  to  exact  justice,  then  it 
should  at  once  step  out  from  any  position  of 
tutelage  in  any  respect.  Then  as  regards  it 
likewise   the   Monroe   Doctrine    should    be 


treated  as  no  longer  a  unilateral  doctrine  but 
one  in  the  upholding  of  which  this  natiouj^^jv 
self  shall  take  part  as  an  equal  among  equa^ 
I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  ultimately  the  day 
will  come  when  this  will  be  true  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  When 
that  day  comes,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  unilateral  doctrine,  enforced 
only  by  the  United  States,  will  entirely  dis- 
appear. It  will  remain  as  much  as  ever  a 
doctrine  to  be  believed  in  and  enforced,  but 
it  will  be  enforced  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  co-guarantors  on  a 
footing  of  equality. 

"  The  Doctrine  partly  represents  the  self- 
interest  of  each  nation,  and  partly  the  dis- 
interested belief  that  it  is  essentially  in  the 
interest  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. When  promulgated  by  the  United 
States,  and  as  since  adopted  and  followed  by 
the  United  States,  it  had,  and  has  always  since 
had,  and  ought  always  to  have,  both  of  these 
bases  of  justification.  The  United  States  in 
its  own  interest  cannot  afford  to  see  a  great 
Old  World  military  power  acquire  territory  on 
this  continent.  Moreover,  the  United  States, 
from  disinterested  friendship  for  the  rest  of 
the  free  peoples  of  this  continent,  must  also 
object  to  seeing  any  of  their  territory  thus 
acquired.  This,  after  all,  is  simply  to  feel  as 
every  other  nation  on  this  continent  would 
feel.  Chile  could  no  more  afford  to  tolerate 
conquest  by  some  Old  World  military  power 
on  or  near  her  northern  border  than  we  could 
afford  to  tolerate  such  conquest  on  or  near 
our  southern  border. 

'*  At  the  present  day,  then,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  the  Doctrine  must 
still  be  one  of  unilateral  enforcement  in 
regions  where  her  interests  are  vital,  and 
where  unfortunately  no  other  American  na- 
tion has  achieved  a  position  of  such  stable 
and  orderly  power  as  to  enable  it  to  be  a  co- 
guarantor  of  the  Doctrine. 

"  This  applies  to  the  lands,  both  conti- 
nental and  insular,  which  cover  the  approaches 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  time  had  come 
when  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  that 
Canal  should  be  built.  The  United  States 
ought  not  to,  and,  in  my  judgment,  will  not, 
permit  any  great  Old  World  power  to  estab- 
lish itself  along  the  line  of  approach  to  the 
Canal.  This  is  not  only  vitally  important  to 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  also  eminently 
to  the  interest  of  the  other  New  World  na- 
tions. For  example,  your  own  nation,  Chile, 
will,  I  believe,  be  benefited  at  least  as  much 
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as  the  United  States  itself  by  the  building  of 
that  Canal — which  I  may  remark  parentheti- 
cally would  not  have  been  built  at  all  if  I  had 
not  acted  precisely  and  exactly  as  I  did  act. 

'*  And,  men  and  women  of  Chile,  let  me 
here  use  the  admirable  words  with  which 
Senator  Bulnes  has  truthfully  described  the 
attitude  of  your  own  republic.  I  too  love 
peace,  but  it  is  because  I  love  justice  and  not 
because  I  am  afraid  of  war.  I  took  the 
action  I  did  in  Panama  because  to  have 
acted  otherwise  would  have  been  both  weak 
and  wicked.  I  would  have  taken  that  action 
no  matter  what  power  had  stood  in  the  way. 
What  I  did  was  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
world,  and  was  particularly  in  the  interests 
of  Chile  and  of  certain  other  South  American 
countries.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  and  strictest  dictates  of  justice.  If 
it  were  a  matter  to  do  over  again,  I  would 
act  precisely  and  exactly  as  I  in  very  fact 
did  act. 

"  We  of  the  United  States  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  administer  the  Panama  Canal  in  the 
equal  interest  of«all  the  nations  of  mankind, 
and  we  are  pledged  to  defend  it  by  our  army 
and  our  navy,  by  fortifications,  and  by  ships 
along  the  Canal  and  along  the  lines  of  ap- 
proach to  the  Canal.  Therefore  we  are 
obliged  to  see  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
applies  in  full  to  the  territory  controlling  the 
approaches  to  the  Canal,  and  tnis  both  be- 
cause of  our  own  vital  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  especially  because  as  yet  no  other  p>ower 
along  the  approach  is  able  to  act  as  a  co- 
guarantor. 

"  But  in  other  parts  of  South  America 
there  are  nations  such  as  your  own,  such  as 
Chile,  which  have  now  reached  a  position 
that  entitles  them  to  stand  on  a  footing  of 
exact  equality  in  all  international  relations 
with  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  they 
have  the  right  to  expect  such  treatment. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  as  you  know,  I  believe 
that  words  are  worse  than  useless  except  as 
they  represent  or  are  translated  into  actual 
deeds.  I  ask  you  to  judge  what  I  now  say 
about  the  proper  attitude  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  relations  by  what  I  actually  did 
when  I  was  President.  My  host,  your  fellow- 
citizen  and  distinguished  public  servant,  Sena- 
tor Walker-Martinez,  was  Minister  from  Chile 
to  Washington  during  my  term.  He  can  tell 
you  of  his  own  knowledge  from  the  inside 
that  I  strove  my  best  throughout  those  years 
to  act  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  cordial  and 
genuine  friendship  and  justice  towards  all  our 


fellow-republics  in  the  New  World.  He  can 
tell  you  this  specifically  in  reference  to  Chile. 
When  I  said  a  thing  I  meant  it,  and  I  acted 
on  it.  When,  in  response  to  the  unanimously 
expressed  wish  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress, 1  said  that  the  time  had  come  to  build 
an  Isthmian  Canal,  1  meant  it,  and  I  saw  to 
t  that  the  words  were  translated  into  deeds. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  my  country  had 
promised  that  Cuba  should  be  a  free  and 
independent  republic,  I  saw  that  the  promise 
was  kept.  The  Cuban  Minister  here  in  this 
city  can  tell  you  all  about  our  relations  with 
Cuba.  All  I  wished  of  Cuba,  as  of  each 
one  of  our  Central  American  neighbors, 
was  that  she  should  be  stable  and  prosper- 
ous. All  I  did  was  to  try  to  help  her  to 
achieve  such  stability  and  prosperity  as  en- 
abled me  to  see  that  every  representative  of 
the  United  States,  civil  or  military,  left  her 
during  my  term  of  service  so  that  she  could 
begin  her  career  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent republic." 

I  then  instanced  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
Santo  Domingo  as  stated  in  my  article  on 
"  South  America  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine'' 
[The  Outlook  of  March  14]  and  continued: 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  meddle  in  its  neighbors'  affairs,  when 
such  meddling  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
While  I  was  President,  I  declined  to  interfere 
in  any  disputes  between  any  nations  on  this 
continent  or  elsewhere  unless  both  the  nations 
asked  me  to  aid  in  settling  their  differences. 
We  never  acted  toward  any  other  nation  save 
as  our  own  self-respect  demanded ;  and  if  the 
other  nation  showed  respect  for  itself  and  for 
us,  we  showed  it  respect  in  return.  These 
are  the  principles  upon  which  I  believe  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  my  country  should  be 
founded.  Specifically,  I  desire  the  United 
States  and  Chile  to  treat  each  the  other  on  a 
footing  of  absolute  equality,  and  of  self- 
respect,  combined  with  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  other.  The  essentials  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  our 
people  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Chile 
has  achieved  a  position  where  she  is  entitled 
herself  to  stand  as  one  of  the  guarantors  of 
that  Doctrine.  I  hail  her  advent  to  this  p)osi- 
tion  of  assured  international  power  and  dig^ 
nity,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  the  guest  of  her 
hard-working  and  valiant  people  to-night." 

The  sentiments  which  I  expressed  in  this 
speech  were  in  effect  exactly  the  sentiments 
upon   which   while  I  was    President   I  had 
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acted.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
reception  in  Chile  was  Mr.  Walker-Martinez, 
who  had  been  Chilean  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton during  most  of  .the  time  that  I  was 
President.  My  relations  with  Mr.  Walker- 
Martinez  had  been  close.  I  had  found  while 
I  was  President  that  I  could  trust  implicitly 
his  loyalty  and  discretion,  and  that,  moreover, 
he  and  I  looked  at  the  fundamental  questions 
of  foreign  policy  from  the  same  standpoint. 
Accordingly  I  used  to  discuss  freely  with  him 
the  methods  of  application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  He  and  I  both  felt  that  it  was 
imperative  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should 
be  retained,  but  that  the  methods  of  appli- 
cation must  of  necessity  change  with  the 
changing  conditions,  and  especially  with  the 
growth  in  South  America  of  such  stable, 
orderly,  and  powerful  national  units  as  Chile, 
the  Argentine,  and  Brazil. 

I  had  discussed  at  some  length  with  Mr. 
Walker- Martinez  the  possibility  of  getting 
these  three  powers  to  join  with  the  United 
States — and  Mexico,  which  then  was  in  a 
condition  of  stability  and  apparent  prosi>er- 
ity,  from  which,  alas  1  it  has  now  completely 
retrograded — in  securing  order  in  certain 
disorderly  Central  American  countries  which 
we  were  anxious  to  protect  from  European 
aggression.  Specifically,  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  him  in  order  to  lay  the  grounds 
for  future  action  at  a  time  when  it  seemed 
that  I  nught  have  to  interfere  as  regards 
Venezuela.  This  was  about  January,  1906. 
When  the  question  immediately  at  issue  con- 
cerned Santo  Domingo,  I  told  Mr.  Walker- 
Martinez  in  full  the  reasons  for  my  action  in  the 
case,  he  being  one  of  the  foreign  cbplomats  who 
was  informed  of  all  the  circumstances.  At  that 
time  I  told  him  that  if  Santo  Domingo  had 
been  in  the  Pacific  I  should  have  asked  the 
Chilean  Government  to  undertake  the  task 
which  we  were  undertaking — using  the  ex- 
pression that,  in  such  event,  as  soon  as  the 
Chilean  ships  appeared  off  the  island  ours 
would  retire. 

There  was  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in 
making  this  si>eech  in  just  the  place  1  did. 
The  time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary 
clearly  to  restate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
changing  events  had  rendered  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  restated.  In  Chile  the  edu- 
cational system  is  excellent,  and  many  stu- 
dents from  Central  American  states  come 
thither.  Most  naturally,  these  students  tend 
to  ask  that  their  states  be  treated  on  a  full 
-equality   with   Chile.     They  cannot  be   so 


treated  until  they  show  themselves  worthy  of 
the  treatment.  By  effort,  by  sober  deter- 
mination, by  steadfast  exercise  of  will  power 
and  self-respect,  Chile  has  raised  herself  so 
that  she  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  dvOized 
powers,  among  such  powers  as  those,  whether 
of  big  population  or  not,  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above.  When  any  tropical  American 
state  at  any  time  raises  itself  in  similar  fashion 
to  such  a  level,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States,  no  less  than  of  Chile,  prompdy  and  heart- 
ily to  recognize  that  fact,  and  thenceforth  to 
treat  that  state  as  one  equal  treats  another. 

As  with  everything  else  in  life,  facts  are 
what  count,  and  words  are  of  use  only  so  far 
as  they  represent  the  facts.  It  is  of  no  use 
whatever  for  well-meaning  but  misguided 
representatives  of  these  states  inexcusably  to 
assert,  or  for  less  well-meaning  people  at 
home  inexcusably  to  assert,  that  these  states 
are  to  be  treated  on  a  full  equality  with  great 
stable  civilized  powers  until  they  show  them- 
selves fit  for  such  treatment.  Let  them  by 
sustained  effort  prove  their  worth,  and  then 
it  will  become  the  highest  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  give  fullest  and  most  generous  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Chile  the  Colom- 
bian Government  had  sent  to  its  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Chile  a  published  circular 
which  really  amounted  to  an  incitement  to  make 
demonstrations  against  me.  In  Chile  a  few 
Colombian  students  and  citizens  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these  instructions  by 
shouting  ''Viva  Afexko [^  and  ''Viva  Colom- 
bia r^  on  public  occasions.  In  its  circular  the 
Colombian  Government  quoted  with  satis- 
faction some  of  the  untrue  assertions  in 
the  campaign  utterances  of  the  present 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
equal  readiness  with  which  the  Colom- 
bians cheered  for  Colombia  and  for  Mexico 
showed  their  entire  indifference  as  to  whether 
the  controversy  with  the  United  States  was 
due  to  President  Wilson's  action  or  to  mine ; 
they  did  not  care  a  rap  for  the  rights  of  the 
case  ;  they  cheered  Mexico  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  Colombia  merely  because  each 
represented  hostility  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some 
well-meaning  people  assert,  that  the  assertion 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
or  its  display  of  power,  has  hurt  it  in  its 
dealings  with  South  America.  To  be  offen- 
sive, to  be  rude,  or  to  adopt  a  bullying  atti- 
tude in  the  name  of  that  Doctrine  of  course 
does  hurt  the  United  States  ;  simply  because 
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rudeness  and  bad  manners  and  bullying  are 
always  damaging,  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
citing cause.  But  no  nation  in  the  world 
now  can,  or  does,  receive  respectful  treatment 
from  others  unless  it  possesses  the  virile  vir- 
tues, and  no  nation  can  affect  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  world  unless  it  possesses  potential 
strength  and  the  will  and  the  ability  to  use 
that  strength  in  defense  of  its  own  rights 
and  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  justice  should 
the  need  arise.  The  voyage  of  the  American 
battle  fleet  round  the  world  helped  the  cause 
of  peace,  helped  the  honor  of  the  American 
name,  a  hundred  times  more  than  all  the 
peace  conferences  in  which  American  repre- 
sentatives have  ever  taken  part. 

I  wish  that  the  good  people  who  so  often 
because  of  imp)erfect  information  follow  un- 
wise people  into  the  ultra-peace  movements 
could  realize  the  damage  they  thereby  do  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  men 
abroad.  If  only  they  would  face  facts  and 
make  up  their  minds  to  test  words  by  deeds 
the  result  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
our  people.  At  this  moment  far-seeing  and 
self-respecting  South  American  statesmen 
have  be^n  put  in  a  very  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion by  the  request  to  have  all  American 
nations  sign  an  agreement  for  obligatory  arbi- 
tration about  all  difficulties.  Naturally,  they 
think  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  honest 
in  making  such  a  request — and  indeed  those 
who  make  the  request  can  prove  their  hon- 
esty only  by  admitting  their  folly.  At  the 
moment  that  the  request  is  made  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  been  following  a  course 
with  regard  to  Mexico  which  either  means 
that  war  between  the  two  nations  is  a  likeli- 
hood over  matters  which  cannot  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  or  else  that  the  action  of  the 
American  Government  has  been  one  of  hu- 
miliating bluff  and  insincerity.  These  South 
American  statesmen  feel  that  as  long  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  Ignited  States  neither  could 
nor  would  submit  its  own  attitude  as  regards 
Mexico  to  arbitration  it  is  insincere  and  im- 
proper for  t  to  ask  other  nations  to  join  in 
making  a  promise  which,  at  the  moment,  the 
United  States  is  repudiating,  and  which  in 
time  of  national  need  every  other  strong 
and  self- respecting  American  commonwealth 
would  be  obliged  to  repudiate. 

It  was  announced  the  other  day  in  the 
South  American  press  that  the  United  States 
was  about  to  agree  to  a  treaty  with  Denmark 
which  should  provide  that  all  questions,  even 
those  affecting  national  honor  and  interest, 


should  hereafter  be  arbitrated.  Under  such 
a  treaty  Denmark  would  have  the  perfect 
right  to  sell  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  to  any 
great  Tnilitary  nation  of  Europe,  and  any 
arbitral  court  would  decide  that  she  had  the 
right.  Yet  no  patriotic  American  of  courage 
and  sound  intelligence  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  say  that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  such 
action  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  way,  if  Mexico  chose 
to  sell  Magdalena  Bay  to  some  great  Old 
World  power,  any  arbitration  court  would 
decide  that  Mexico  had  the  right  to  do  so. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  criminal  act  for  the  United 
States  to  permit  such  a  sale.  As  regards  St. 
Thomas  and  as  regards  Magdalena  Bay 
alike,  not  only  would  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
forbid  the  transfer  of  either  to  any  foreign 
power,  but,  even  if  it  did  not,  and  if  no  such 
doctrine  were  in  existence,  the  United  States, 
if  it  possessed  the  slightest  wisdom,  could 
not  permit  such  transfer  to  take  place.  It  is 
worse  than  folly,  it  is  mischievous  hypocrisy, 
to  make  promises  which  ought  not  to  be 
and  would  not  be  kept. 

Nor  is  this  all.  At  the  very  moment  when 
I  write,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  hold- 
ing up  two  proper  arbitration  treaties  which 
ought  to  be  continued,  and  the  Administration 
is  not  submitting  to  arbitration  one  question 
which  we  are  asked  to  arbitrate,  and  which 
under  these  treaties  we  are  pledged  to  arbitrate. 
We  expose  ourselves  to  the  derision  of  all 
serious- minded  and  upright  men  when,  at  the 
very  time  when  we  fail  to  carry  out  and  to 
continue  the  moderate  arbitration  treaties 
already  made,  we  yet  profess  our  willingness 
to  enter  into  new  and  far  more  sweeping 
arbitration  treaties  which  every  sane  man 
knows  that  we  would  violate,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  violate,  if  the  occasion  for  their 
fulfillment  ever  arose.  The  United  States 
can  keep  the  respect  of  other  nations  and  can 
continue  to  do  good  in  the  world  only  if  it 
keeps  up  the  navy  and  army  of  the  United 
States  at  the  ver>'  least  at  their  present  pitch 
of  preparedness  and  efficiency  relative  to 
other  nations  ;  only  if  it  acts  with  justice  and 
high-mindedness  toward  other  nations  ;  and 
only  if  it  refrains  from  putting  itself  in  the 
humiliating  and  hypocritical  attitude  of 
making  foolish  and  improper  promises,  the 
making  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  National 
self-respect,  and  which,  if  made,  would  have 
to  be  repudiated  because  of  imperative 
National  need  if  ever  the  question  of  their 
serious  application  arose. 
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THE  introduction  of  the  Administra- 
tion bills  for  the  regulation  of  inter- 
State  business  has  served  to  clarify 
a  few  fundamental  issues  between  the  "  pro- 
jp-essive  Democracy  "  of  President  Wilson  and 
the  Progressive  party.  Between  the  philoso- 
phy that  produced  the  Clayton  "  Five  Broth- 
ers "  (Democratic)  and  that  of  the  Murdock 
**  Trust  Triplets "  (Progressive)  there  is  a 
gulf  which  cannot  be  straddled. 

Yet  each  party  approached  the  drafting  of 
legislation  from  a  common  recognition  of  the 
need  for  governmental  action — (1)  to  remove 
the  protections  of  secrecy  from  illegitimate 
business ;  (2)  to  eradicate  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices ;  and  (3)  to  destroy  monopoly. 

But  in  their  analyses  of  the  conditions 
responsible  for  the  need  the  parties  are  in 
strong  opposition.  If  the  Progressive  analy- 
sis is  correct,  the  legislation  prop)osed  by  the 
Administration  is  quite  inadequate ;  and  if 
the  Administration  analysis  is  correct,  the 
Progressive  proposals  are  quite  unsound. 
We  find,  therefore,  that  somewhat  rare  situa- 
tion in  American  politics  where  the  majority 
and  minority  parties  are  agreed  that  remedial 
l^slation  is  required,  but  are  in  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  in  their  appraisement  of  con- 
ditions, and  hence  in  their  selection  of  reme- 
dies. The  result  is  the  invigoration  of  politics 
through  the  tonic  of  a  sincere  and  vital  issue. 

ANALYSIS    OF   CONDITIONS 

According  to  Progpressive  thought,  great 
business  enterprises  and  concentrations  in 
control  of  industries  have  developed  naturally 
from  industrial  necessities.  This  develop- 
ment has  been  frequently  perverted  from 
commercial  service  to  the  unjust  enrichment 
of  a  few  cunning  and  unscrupulous  men. 
But  huge  enterprises  were  required  to  utilize 
improved  processes  of  production,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  distribution  to  a  Nation  of 
ninety  millions,  to  compete  successfuDy  with 
large  foreign  organizations  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  trade.     The  great  corporation, 

'nging  the  small  investments  of  thousands 
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under  one  control,  is  theoretically  a  most 
democratic  means  for  concentrating  financial 
resources  without  the  menace  of  great  indi- 
vidual financial  power. 

Yet  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people 
has  been  expressed  in  unmistakable  and  well- 
grounded  hostility  to  "  big  business,"  and  to 
the  corporate  organizations  whereby  indus- 
trial power  has  been  concentrated. 

The  underlying  theory  of  the  Wilson  Demo- 
crat appears  to  be  that  this  seemingly  natural 
development  has  been  largely  accomplished 
by  artificial  and  anti-social  manipulation  of 
business.  His  remedy  is  to  do  away  with 
the  methods  utilized,  and  thereby  to  restore 
the  full  corrective  power  of  natural  competi- 
tion. 

The  Progressive,  with  like  recognition  of 
the  evils  that  have  been  woven  into  this 
commercial  growth,  insists  that  these  are  only 
perversions  of  natural  forces.  He  therefore 
proposes,  not  to  attempt  a  forced  return  to 
outgrown  conditions,  but  the  eradication  of 
the  power  of  concentrated  wealth  to  prey 
upon  the  community. 

The  Wilson  Democrat,  strangely  enough, 
still  seeks  to  make  the  courts  (whose  mission 
has  been  particularly  the  protection  of  private 
interests)  the  instrument  of  his  programme 
for  the  conservation  of  public  interests.  The 
Progressive,  on  the  contrary,  finds  in  the 
impotence  of  the  courts  to  cope  with  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  unfair  and  monopolistic 
business  practices  convincing  proof,  not  of 
the  weakness  of  the  statute  law,  but  of  the 
inherent  incapacity  of  the  courts  to  meet  the 
obligation  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  private  business. 

This  brief  resume  of  the  dififering  party 
analyses  of  present  conditions  should  indicate 
the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  remedies 
proposed. 

SELECTION    OF    REMEDIES 

Both  parties  recognize  the  necessity  for  a 
body  of  experts  to  examine  business  activities 
and  enlighten  the   public  as  to  actual  con- 
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ditions.  But  the  Democratic  programme  con- 
ceives of  an  Inter-State  Trade  Commission 
only  as  an  aid  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
courts  in  their  task  of  reforming  abuses 
brought  into  the  light.  Perhaps  this  is  only 
a  temporary  shyness  on  account  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  idea  of  a  National  Com- 
mission in  Democratic  thought.  As  the  Ad- 
ministration acquires  further  confidence  in 
the  Progressive  proposal,  which  its  leaders 
so  roundly  denounced  in  1912,  possibly  its 
full  value  may  be  appreciated.  Certainly  the 
Progressive  finds  in  the  limitation  of  investi- 
gative power  alone  a  purely  arbitrary  refusal 
to  give  power  of  reformation  into  the  hands 
of  those  most  fitted  to  exercise  it. 

The  right  and  obligation  to  protect  private 
property  and  liberty  cannot  be  constitution- 
ally taken  away  from  the  courts.  But  the 
right  and  obligation  to  protect  the  public 
interest  should  be  speedily  vested  in  a  body 
competent  to  fulfill  these  responsibilities. 
The  Inter-State  Trade  Commission,  which 
both  parties  would  create,  is  the  instrument 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  Its  members  will 
certainly  be  as  well  qualified  as  Federal  or 
State  judges  to  deal  out  impartial  justice. 
They  will  be  far  better  informed  than  any 
court  concerning  the  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered. But,  most  important  of  all,  they 
will  be  equipped  to  act  promptly  and  effect- 
ively ;  and  they  will  not  be  hampered  by 
procedure  and  precedents  which  are  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  questions  involved,  but 
from  the  fetters  of  which  the  courts  appear 
to  be  unable  to  free  themselves. 

PREVENTION    OF    UNFAIR    COMPETITION 

The  inadequacy  of  the  courts  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  a  Commission  with  power  to  issue 
orders  are  well  contrasted  in  the  Democratic 
bills  to  prevent  unfair  competition  and  the 
Progressive  bill  drawn  for  the  same  purpose. 
Since  a  court  must  enforce  a  statute  exactly 
as  written,  the  Wilson  Democrat  finds  it 
necessary  to  define  in  great  detail  unfair 
business  practices.  Once  defined,  these  can- 
not be  modified  or  added  to  except  by  an- 
other act  of  Congress. 

So  we  find  the  Democratic  provision  that 
no  person  shall  "  make  a  sale  of  goods  .  .  . 
on  the  condition  or  understanding  that  the 
purchaser  shall  not  deal  in  the  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  of  a  competitor  or  competi- 
tors of  the  seller."  On  this  point  the  Pro- 
gressive bill  provides  that  "  the  making  of 
oppressive   exclusive  contracts  for  the   sale 


of  articles  of  which  the  seller  has  a  substan- 
tial monopoly"  shall  be  held  to  be  unfair 
competition.  Presumably  the  Democratic 
bill  is  not  intended  as  a  prohibition  against  all 
exclusive  contracts — which  are  a  common  inci- 
dent of  legitimate  business.  Yet  in  this  bill 
a  distinction  and  prohibition  against  *'  oppress- 
ive^^ exclusive  contracts  is  practically  im- 
possible, because  a  hundred  confused  and 
confusing  judges  would  render  differing 
opinions  defining  the  word  "  oppressive." 
The  Progressive  bill  gives  to  the  one  Com- 
mission the  power  to  define  these  terms, 
insuring  certainty  in  the  law,  without  the 
necessity  of  prohibiting  the  good  along  with 
the  bad,  which  confronts  the  Democratic  bill 
draftsman. 

Again,  the  Democratic  bill  lays  its  penalties 
upon  the  responsible  individual,  which  would 
be  admirable  if  enforceable,  but  which  means 
that  the  chief  question  in  the  resultant  litiga- 
tion will  be.  Who  broke  the  law  1  The  more 
important  interest  of  the  public  is  in  how 
lawbreaking  shall  be  stopped.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  offender  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
interest.  The  Progressive  Commission  is 
given  the  power  to  order  the  unfair  practice 
stopped.  The  existence  of  the  practice  is  all 
that  must  be  proved.  The  wrongful  action 
of  the  corporation  responsible  can  be  termi- 
nated in  thirty  days,  while  under  the  mis- 
leading doctrine  of  '*  personal  guilt "  years 
may  be  wasted  in  proving,  first,  that  the  act 
was  done  ;  second,  that  it  was  unlawful ;  and, 
third,  that  John  Smith  did  it.  Meanwhile 
both  the  public  and  law-abiding  business 
suffer  from  uncertainty  and  the  probable 
continuance  of  wrong-doing  by  those  business 
men  who  are  willing  to  "  take  a  chance." 

The  prohibition  of  interlocking  directorates 
gives  another  example  of  the  differing  results 
of  the  two  theories  of  reform.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  wrong  in  the  presence  of 
an  individual  on  several  boards  of  directors. 
The  harm  to  the  public  results  from  the  use 
of  such  power  to  suppress  competition. 
Therefore  the  Progressive  bill  prohibits 
"  the  destruction  of  competition  through  the 
use  of  interlocking  directorates."  The  Com- 
mission is  empowered  to  enforce  this  pro- 
hibition. 

The  Democratic  bill  specifically  prohibits 
the  presence  of  the  same  man  on  boards 
of  directors  of  certain  designated  corpora- 
tions. All  interlocking  directorates  outside 
the  defined  groups  are  free  from  penalties, 
and  all  those   inside  the  groups  are  made 
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uniawfiil,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  purposes 
or  power  of  the  individuals  concerned.  It  is 
plahi  that  this  bill  puts  a  premium  on  dummy 
directors,  because,  instead  of  being  directed 
at  the  wrong — the  destruction  of  competi- 
tion— its  force  is  directed  against  the  indi- 
vidual, who  therefore,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty  of  wrong  intent,  must  conceal  or  neg- 
lect his  interest  in  the  corporations  in  which 
he  is  interested.  This  arbitrary  refusal  to 
accept  the  fact  of  this  interest  and  provide 
against  the  misuse  of  rightful  p>ower  is  a 
logical  result  in  legislation  which  must  be 
interpreted  in  detail  in  the  courts,  and  which 
aims  simply  to  penalize  bad  men  and  bad  meth-  ' 
ods  instead  of  to  make  wrong-doing  difficult 
and  unprofitable  by  conferring  the  power  of 
prevention  upon  an  administrative  body. 

THE    DESTRUCTION'    OF    MONOPOLY 

In  the  proposed  plans  for  the  destruction 
of  monopoly  the  contrast  in  the  party  atti- 
tudes is  made  most  plain.  Both  recognize 
the  need,  but  the  Democratic  faith  relies  on 
a  programme  of  attack  upon  the  monopolist 
and  his  methods.  Sympathizing  with  this 
hostility,  but  reading  a  lesson  from  the  fail- 
ures of  twenty  years  of  anti- trust  legislation, 
the  Progressive  proposes  to  tuid  to  the 
existing  laws  against  the  men  and  machinery 
of  monop)oly  an  effective  weapon  against 
monopolistic  power.  The  power  of  monopoly 
is  the  power  to  determine  **  price  policy " 
in  an  industry.  That  power  does  not  lie 
in  Smith  or  Jones  nor  in  the  mere  ma- 
chinery of  combination.  That  power  is 
based  either  on  crooked  business  practices 
or  on  the  control  of  some  necessary  factor 
that  would-be  competitors  are  unable  to 
acquire. 

The  Democratic  bills  follow  the  old,  old 
forms.  Monopoly  is  bad;  if  any  one  tries  . 
to  monopolize  trade,  put  him  in  jail !  The 
Sherman  Law  provided  that  prog^ramme  in 
1890,  and  all  the  big  trusts  have  grown  and 
thrived  under  that  stanch  prohibition.  Em- 
phasizing an  unenforceable  command  does  not 
make  it  enforceable.  The  "  strengthening  of 
the  Sherman  Law  "  thus  proposed  is  as  though 
one  who  had  vainly  shouted  **  You  shall  not !" 
for  long  years  decided  to  "  strengthen  "  the 
prohibition  by  stamping  his  foot  I 

The  Progressive  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposes  that  the  Government  shall  cease 
shouting  and  go  to  work  at  the  job  of  actu- 
ally depriving  would-be  monopolists  of  the 
^»ower  to  monopolize.     If  this  power  is  based 


on  unfair  trade  practices,  the  Commission  can 
terminate  them  by  executive  order.  If  the 
power  is  based  on  the  control  of  a  necessary 
factor,  then  the  Commission  is  empowered 
to  remove  from  the  allied  monopoly  the 
control  of  this  factor.  The  Commission  is  to 
deal  with  each  monopolistic  enterprise  as  an 
individual  problem — which  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  wrongful  power  can  be  reached,  as 
the  methods  will  vary  in  every  case. 

Monopolistic  power  may  be  acquired  with- 
out unfair  practices  through  such  means  as 
control  of  natural  resources,  control  of  termi- 
nal or  transportation  facilities,  or  control  of 
financial  resources.  In  every  monopoly  there 
must  be  at  least  one  factor  which  is  of  an 
anti-competitive  nature.  The  greater  part  of 
the  business  mechanism  must  be  of  a  com- 
petitive character.  Machinery  (when  not 
restrained  by  patents),  selling  agents,  raw 
material,  skilled  workers — these  are  difficult 
factors  to  monopolize.  But  somewhere  in  a 
concern  tending  to  monopolistic  power  there 
is  the  "  necessary  factor  "  which  others  can- 
not utilize. 

If  an  administrative  commission  were  em- 
powered to  seek  out  this  factor  and  then 
order  such  changes  in  the  management  or 
conduct  of  the  business  as  would  prevent 
private  control  of  this  factor,  monopolistic 
power  would  be  made  impossible.  No  court 
could  take  such  action.  No  court  could 
insure  that  its  orders  would  be  obeyed,  even 
if  the  appropriate  action  were  devised  for  the 
court. 

The  powers  of  the  court  according  to  the 
Democratic  proposals  are  of  two  characters : 
Dissolve  the  John  Smith  Company ;  and  : 
Send  John  Smith  to  jail.  The  dissolution  of 
the  company,  if  it  is  an  efficient  enterprise,  is 
an  economic  crime  (comparable  to  the  fabled 
roasting  of  pig  by  burning  down  the  house). 
If  the  organization  is  not  efficient  and  com- 
petition is  restored,  the  company  will  find  its 
rightful  level.  It  would  be  desirable  to  send 
John  Smith  to  jail  if  he  breaks  the  law,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  most  instances  to 
prove  that  John  Smith  is  criminally  responsi- 
ble for  what  the  John  Smith  Company  does. 
The  often  expressed  enthusiasm  of  notorious 
monopolists  for  the  doctrine  of  *'  personal 
guilt ''  should  indicate  to  the  sophisticated 
that  there  must  be  essential  weakness  in  the 
practical  operation  of  such  a  drastic-appear- 
ing remedy  that  commands  the  confidence  of 
those  against  whom  it  is  to  be  directed  I 

But  the  result  of  highest  importance  to  the 
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public  is  not  mere  revenge  upon  evil-doers, 
but  the  destruction  of  monopolistic  power, 
and  for  that  accomplishment  the  Democratic 
programme  provides  only  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  repeat  its  ancient  command : 
"  You  shall  not  1" — and  at  the  same  time 
stamp  its  foot  1 

The  Progressive  bill  provides  that  it  a  con- 
cern of  monopolistic  power  refuses  to  obey 
the  reorganization  orders  of  the  Commission, 
then  the  Commission  may  ask  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  a  Federal  court  of  "  supervisors"  to 
take  over  the  control  of  the  corporation,  for 
a  brief  time,  while  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  elimination  of  monopolistic  power 
are  carried  into  effect.  This  process  is  prac- 
tically a  reformative  imprisonment,  dealing 
with  the  corporate  body  as  an  enlightened 
state  would  deal  with  the  recalcitrant  human 
member  of  society. 

Here  again  the  Progressive  programme  is 
shaped  to  fit  actual  conditions,  while  the 
Democratic  proposals  are  made  applicable  to 
conditions  assumed  to  be  desirable,  but  which 
are  non-existent.  The  corporation  is  a  unit 
in  bu^ness  just  as  the  individual  is  a  social 
unit  It  has  been  created  to  act  as  a  unit. 
The  corporate  device  is  for  the  very  purpose 
of  eliminating  individual  responsibility.  Yet 
when  the  corporation  breaks  the  law,  aaing 
as  a  business  unit,  the  Democrqtic  programme 
would  continue  the  difficult,  ineflicieiit  prac- 
tice of  first  resolving  it  back  into  individual 
human  units  and  then  punishing  each  one 
separately  for  what  has  been  done  collectively. 
This  procedure  is  moKtillt^cal,  and  corporate 
wrong-doing  has  been  effc-ctively  checked  only 
where  the  courts  have  had  the  courage  to 
hold  the  corporation  as  an  endty. 

It  was  once  argued  that  a  corporation  could 
not  appear  in  court,  that  it  could  not  be 
guilty  of  Ubd,  that  it  could  not  commit  a 
crime.  One  by  one  tbe  courts  have  broken 
down  these  lawyer-made  barriers  gainst 
corporate  responsibility,  after  years  of  weary 
litigations  during  which  the  public  has  suffered 


patiently.  The  corporation  is  a  "person" 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to-day.  If,  therefore, 
the  Government  is  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  business  abuses  for  which  incorporated 
organizations  are  responsible,  the  whole 
growth  of  corporation  law  shows  that  the 
wrong-doers  should  be  made  responsible  as 
organizations.  Not  being  human,  they  can 
be  reformed  more  arbitrarily  than  individu' 
als.  They  can  be  made  "  good."  That  is  the 
aim  of  tfie  Progressive  bills — not  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  trusts, 
not  to  protect  monopoly  if  it  shall  be  ad- 
judged beneficent,  but  to  eliminate  unfair 
trade  practices  and  monopolistic  power  from 
all  industrial  enterprises,  encouraging  the 
honorable  and  reforming  the  dishonorable. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  attempt 
to  characterize  briefly  the  positions  of  the 
three  leading  parties  on  the  trust  problem. 
It  has  been  unnecessary  to  analyze  the  Re- 
publican atdtude,  because,  so  far  as  can  be 
observed,  tiiere  is  no  party  attitude,  except  an 
unwillingness,  or,  more  accurately,  an  inabil- 
ity, to  adopt  any  constructive  programme. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  effort  to 
imite  men  of  strong  and  opposing  convic- 
tions. Individual  opinion  persists,  but  there 
can  be  little  agreement  on  anything  save  a 
do-nothing  party  policy.  The  following  con- 
densed statements  are  obviously  partisan,  but 
presented  in  the  firm  conviction  that  they  are 
not  on  that  account  unfair  : 

PARry    POSITIONS    IN     KEGARI)    TO     BUSINESS 
REGULjtTION 

Kepubhcan  :  Cautions  ConiervtUism.  Do 
not  go  forward ;  do  not  go  back ;  lest  we 
lose  that  which  we  have  gained. 

Progressive  :  Consaous  Progress.  Find  the 
trend  of  the  times  and  go  forward  with  it, 
shaping  natural  forces  to  human  betterment. 

Democratic  :  Ben^eut  Readhn.  The  old 
purely  competitive  ways  were  the  best ;  fight 
backwards,  against  tendencies  to^vards  con- 
cenlration.  to  the  "  good  old  days." 
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SHALL  THE  AGENCIES  OF  GOVERNMENT  BECOME 
AGENCIES  OF  ECONOMIC   DESTRUCTION? 
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E  shall  restore  and  not  destroy," 
said  President  Wilson  in  his 
inaugural  of  a  year  ago. 

Other  reassuring  words  have  followed,  and 
the  weary  business  man,  journeying  across 
the  desert  of  commercial  and  financial  dis- 
tress, has  been  heartened  by  them.  From 
time  to  time  the  President  has  .seemed  to 
descry  upon  the  horizon  the  promised  land  of 
prosperity  and  peace,  and  has  pictured  forth 
his  vision  with  a  cogency  that  swept  away  all 
doubt  of  its  reality  and  his  sincerity.  But 
thus  far  the  vision  has  proved  to  be  a  mirage, 
and  the  panic  through  which  we  passed  last 
summer  has  been  succeeded  by  a  depression 
now  intensified  by  the  deferred  hope  which 
"  maketh  the  heart  sick.'' 

Not  since  the  free  silver  campaign  of  1896 
have  thinking  men  seemed  to  feel  such  dis- 
trust of  our  political  system  or  such  fear  that 
the  agencies  of  Government  will  become  the 
agencies  of  economic  destruction. 

The  President  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
conditions  which  provoke  this  distrust  and 
fear.  Many  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  limitations  of  his  power  are  apt  to  think 
of  him  as  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
though  anthropomorphic  being  who  should 
be  held  personally  responsible  for  every 
malevolent  use  of  the  power  of  government. 
This  is  unfair.  With  an  informing  candor, 
eX' President  Taft  has  recently  explained  that 
the  seemingly  great  power  of  the  Presidential 
office  is  pitiably  restricted  by  the  exigencies 
of  politics  and  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  himself  has  said  that  "  legis- 
lation is  a  business  of  interpretation  and  not 
of  origination." 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  the  press- 
ure under  which  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  must  think  and  work  it  is  a  wonder 
that  any  man  can  survive  even  four  years 
of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson's  achievements  during  the 
twelve  months  that  he  has  been  President 
are  amazing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity, 
patriotism,  or  political  skill,  and  he  cannot  be 
'•jsdy  criticised  for  the  mistakes  of  his  subor- 
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dinates,  especially  when  they  are  not  his  ap- 
pointees and  are  removable  only  by  impeach- 
ment or  some  equivalent  process. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  business  depression  is  largely  due  to 
the  apprehension  that  is  felt  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  American  railways.  They 
represent  about  one-seventh  of  our  National 
wealth ;  their  expenditures  create  a  large 
portion  of  our  commerce,  and  the  wages  paid 
their  1.700,000  employees  support  at  least 
7,000,000  persons.  The  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple are  largely  invested  in  railway  securities, 
and  the  stability  of  our  credit  institutions  is 
acutely  dependent  upon  the  preservation  of 
their  earning  power  and  value.  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that,  either  with  or  without  the 
acquiescence  of  the  President,  the  treatment 
of  the  railways  of  the  country  by  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  seriously  crippled  the  business  of 
transportation 4i  the  greatest  industry  of  our 
country,  and  has  practically  checked  railway 
extension. 

Formerly  this  extension  was  co-ordinate 
with  our  growth  in  population  and  our  com- 
mercial development,  but  now  it  has  stopped. 

The  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road reports  that  only  twelve  miles  were 
added  to  its  trackage  during  1913.  and  in 
the  entire  United  States  but  3,071  miles  of 
first  track  were  built  last  year.  This  is  but 
one  and  one-quarter  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  344,179  miles,  which  does  not  include 
117,000  miles  of  additional  main  track  and 
sidings. 

On  this  mileage  there  were  carried  in 
the  twelve  months  ending  December  31, 
1913,  about  one  billion  passengers  and  two 
billion  tons  of  freight.  The  railways  received 
an  average  of  about  two  cents  for  carrj'ing  a 
passenger  one  mile,  and  about  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  for  carrying  a  ton  of  freight  the 
same  distance. 

Their  total  revenue  was  about  three  bill- 
ion dollars,  of  which  71  per  cent  was  spent 
for  labor  and  supplies.  This  left  about 
$900,000,000,  of  which  about  $135,000,000 
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was  paid  for  taxes.  There  remained  about 
$765,000,000  for  rentals,  interest  on  bonds, 
appropriations  for  betterments,  improve- 
ments, new  construction,  and  dividends.  This 
applies  upon  the  investment  in  375,000 
miles  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  tracks, 
yard-track  and  sidings,  equipment,  telegraph 
lines,  bridges,  terminals,  right  of  way,  and 
other  accessories.  The  railways  have  certain 
non-transportation  income  from  outside  in- 
vestments, but,  roughly  speaking,  this  is  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  interest  on 
these  investments. 

The  net  income  of  $765,000,000  is  about 
$2,000  per  mile,  or,  say,  4  per  cent  upon  an 
average  cost  of  $50,000  per  mile,  which  is 
probably  less  than  the  amount  actually  spent 
in  creating  the  railway  system  of  America  as 
it  stands  to-day. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  railway  con- 
struction and  have  observed  the  viaducts, 
trestles,  and  bridges  over  which  expensive 
trains  and  cosdy  engines  run  into  elaborate 
terminals  will  admit  that  $50,000  per  mile  is 
a  low  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  the 
entire  system. 

To  avoid  mental  confusion  and  eye-weari- 
ness, the  figures  of  income,  disbursements, 
and  revenue  per  ton  and  passenger  mile  are 
given  in  round  figures  which  fit  the  facts 
closely  enough  to  show  that,  despite  the  high 
cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States — 

1.  Railway  freights  and  passenger  transpor- 
tation are  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world ; 
and  that 

2.  The  capital  invested  in  railways  earns  less 
than  it  would  receive  in  almost  any  other  form 
of  enterprise. 

These  two  facts,  and  their  relation,  explain 
why  railway  building  has  stopped,  and  why 
the  twenty  billions  of  bonds  and  stocks  which 
represent  the  capitalization  of  American  rail- 
ways are,  on  the  average,  worth  much  less 
than  par,  and  show  an  aggregate  depreciation 
of  about  five  billion  dollars  since  1906. 

They  also  explain  why  the  *'  Financial 
Chronicle  "  has  recently  asked  if  it  is  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  **  the  railroad  system 
of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  drifting  toward 
bankruptcy,"  and  whether  it  is  surprising  that 
**  under  these  circumstances  business  every- 
where should  be  depressed." 

The  exi>enses  of  the  National,  State,  mu- 
nicipal and  county  governments  of  the  United 
States  last  year  were  about  four  billion  dol- 
lars, which  is  $40  per  capita ;  but  no  heed  is 


paid  to  any  complaint  against  this  extrava- 
gance. 

The  railways  collected  about  $30  per  capita 
for  carrying  a  billion  passengers  and  two  bill- 
ion tons  of  freight  at  the  lowest  rates  in  the 
world  ;  but  their  administration  is  under  con- 
stant criticism  by  the  railway  commissions, 
legislatures,  and  officers  of  justice  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  by  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission,  by  Congress,  and  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  natural  to  ask 
whether  there  is  a  general  or  popular  demand 
for  all  this  anti-railway  activity,  and  whether 
any  real  grievance  exists  or  is  complained  of 
by  even  a  small  minority  of  the  public. 

The  control  of  rates  and  service  by  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
railway  commissions  of  the  Nation  and  the 
various  States  exists.  It  is  absolute,  and  has 
been  cordially  accepted  both  in  principle  and 
practice.  Under  this  control,  bankruptcy 
has  been  avoided  only  by  the  economies  made 
possible  through  co-ordination  under  one 
management  of  various  corporate  integers 
formerly  independent  of  each  other. 

Years  ago  one  had  to  change  cars  at  least 
a  dozen  times  in  going  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  Now  only  one  change  is 
necessary.  To-day  a  train-load  of  perishable 
freight  is  carried  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  in  a  week.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  1 894.  The  public  is  better  served 
because  the  unification  of  railway  manage- 
ment has  made  economy  and  co-ordination 
possible.  It  is  more  cheaply  served  because 
Governmental  control  of  rates  has  compelled 
the  railways  to  reduce  charges  as  rapidly  as 
denser  traffic  or  increased  efficiency  has  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Latterly,  however,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  disrupt  the  combinations  that  have 
made  possible  the  economies  effected.  At 
the  present  time  suits  or  negotiations  are 
pending,  undertaken  on  behalf  either  of 
some  State  or  the  National  Government,  with 
the  object  of  dissolving  the  corporate  rela- 
tionships which  exist  between  the  Illinois 
CentraJ  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railways ;  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford Railways;  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railways;  the  South- 
em  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
ways ;  and  several  other  less  conspicuous 
alliances. 

Of  these  actions,  probably  the  most  im- 
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portant  is  that  affecting  the  Southern  Pacific 
system,  of  which,  since  its  creation,  the 
Central  Pacific  has  ahvays  been  a  part.  This 
suit  follows  the  partition  of  the  Union  and 
Southern  Pacific,  orginally  consolidated  by 
the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  through  the  purchase 
by  the  former  corporation  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  stock  of  the  latter. 

Most  people  who  have  any  active  or  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  question  know  that  the 
Union  Pacific  runs  from  Omaha  to  Ogden 
and  that  its  transcontinental  traffic  is  car- 
ried from  Ogden — 

1.  To  Portland  and  the  Northwest  over  its 
own  Oregon  Short  Line. 

2.  To  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California 
over  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  and  Salt 
Lake  Railroad,  which  it  controls. 

3.  To  Oakland  on  San  Francisco  Bay  over 
the  tracks  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

They  know  also  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
runs  from  New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
thence  north  over  its  own  tracks  and  those 
of  the  Central  Pacific  to  San  Francisco  and 
beyond,  and  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific,  though  two  separate  corpora- 
tions, were  built  by  the  same  people,  and 
have  been  practically  one  and  under  a  com- 
mon management  since  the  earliest  days  of 
railway  construction  in  California. 

The  suit  for  their  dissolution  is  brought 
under  the  Sherman  Law  and  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  July,  1862,  and  the  complaint 
alleges  that  through  the  control  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  the  Southern  Pacific  discourages 
traffic  via  Ogden,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  its  Eastern  connections, 
diverting  the  business  to  the  "  Sunset "  or 
Southern  Pacific  route  via  New  Orleans. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  action  is 
brought  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway ;  but  it 
is  curious  that  neither  the  Union  Pacific  nor 
the  people  of  California,  through  its  Railway 
Commission,  join  in  the  complaint.  The 
California  State  Railway  Commission,  in  fact, 
refused  less  than  a  year  ago  to  assent  to  a 
proposition  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
railways  that  the  Union  Pacific  should  acquire 
the  Central  Pacific ;  and  the  Railway  Commis- 
sions of  Nevada  and  Oregon  are  on  record 
as  vigorously  protesting  against  the  present 
dissolution  proceedings. 

In  this  protest  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  nearly  every  newspaper 
and  commerdai  organization  on  the  Pacific 


slope  have  joined.  Of  their  ingenuousness 
The  Outlook  has  convinced  itself  by  direct 
correspondence  with  many  high-minded  and 
prominent  men  in  California. 

The  suit  is  therefore  somewhat  anomalous 
in  that  none  of  the  parties  in  whose  interest 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  admit 
the  grievances  complained  of  in  their  behalf, 
and  from  their  silence  and  opposition  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  violation  of  the  law 
alleged  is  not  one  that  is  working  any  great 
hardship  to  the  parties  most  affected. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  conditions  as  stated  do 
exist  and  are  a  violation  of  the  law,  they 
should  be  changed ;  but  it  is  well  to  recollect 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
"rule  of  reason"  must  be  regarded  in  the 
application  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and  it  is 
proper  to  inquire  whether  any  prosecuting 
officer  should  invoke  a  statute  which  must  be 
applied  with  such  nice  discrimination,  unless 
in  so  doing  he  can  secure  some  evidence  that 
the  parties  alleged  to  be  injured  are  willing 
to  admit  affirmatively  a  consciousness  of 
injury. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  upon  which  the 
suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Lacombe,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  said  that  the  Sherman  Law,  liter- 
ally interpreted,  would  prohibit  a  co-partner- 
ship between  two  men  each  of  whom  had 
been  previously  operating  an  express  wagon 
across  a  State  boundary.  It  is  equally  true 
that  a  literal  application  of  the  law  would 
resolve  the  American  railway  system  into 
chaos,  ruin  its  credit,  destroy  its  organization, 
and  greatly  impair  the  efficiency  and  increase 
the  cost  of  the  service  which  it  now  renders. 

The  great  railways  of  the  United  States 
are  composed  of  numberless  small  corp>ora- 
tions,  originally  more  or  less  independent. 
With  infinite  patience,  through  years  of  work, 
they  have  been  gradually  welded  into  a  com- 
paratively few  trunk  lines,  which,  under  cen- 
tralized management,  have  been  able  to  effect 
an  almost  constant  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Every  detail  of  their  rates 
and  traffic  arrangements  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  one  or  more  railway  commissions. 

The  present  suit  against  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  many  others  which  must  logi- 
cally follow  it  will  prove  enormously  expen- 
sive to  the  railways,  will  check  their  develop>- 
ment  while  pending,  and  ruin  their  credit 
thereafter,  if  the  Government  is  successful. 

Under   the   circumstances,  it   becomes  a 
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matter  of  profound  public  interest  to  know 
the  views  of  the  Attorney- General  as  to 
whether  an  unreasonable  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  an  unreasonable  monopoly 
is  possible  as  between  two  railway  corpora- 
tions whose  every  act  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  whose  policy  is  not  complained 
of  either  by  the  public  whom  they  serve  or 
other  railways  with  which  they  have  or  may 
have  traffic  relations. 

In  the  hope  that  the  Attorney-General  might 
feel  himself  able  to  make  some  answer  to 
the  questions  implied,  I  submitted  this  state- 
ment of  the  case  by  mail  to  him,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  writing  no  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  infer  that 
he  feels  that  it  would  be  improper  to  express 
himself  before  the  trial  of  the  issue. 

From  the  standp>oint  of  the  practical  busi- 
ness man  this  is  most  regrettable.  The 
dissolution  suit  must  first  be  heard  in  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Utah, 
and  from  the  decision  rendered  there  appeal 
will  undoubtedly  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  usual  course  of  litigation,  this 
will  require  from  two  to  three  years. 

Meantime,  railway  enterprise  and  extension 
in  America  will  be  held  in  check,  for  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  cases  to  which  the 
principle  that  is  invoked  in  the  proceedings 
to  dissolve  the  Southern  and  Central  Pacific 
can  be  applied. 

A  recent  compilation  prepared  for  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  indicates 
that  in  the  Elastem  railway  territory  of  the 
United  States  there  are  approximately  897 
railway  companies,  originally  separate  and 
distinct  Of  these,  606,  or  68  per  cent,  are 
now  controlled  by  twelve  systems.  These 
systems  and  the  number  of  roads  controlled 
by  each  are  as  follows : 

New  York  Central 118 

Pennsylvania 112 

Reading 80 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 78 

New  Haven 70 

Erie 53 

Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 21 

Grand  Trunk 21 

Wabash 15 

Delaware  and  H udson 14 

Lehigh  Valley 13 

Western  Maryland 9 

Of  the  remaining  291  small  railway  cor- 
porations, many  are  controlled  indirectly,  and 
still  others,  nominally  independent,  are  **  eco- 


nomically "  dependent  upon  the  larger  sys- 
tems. 

Among  the  more  conspicuous  instances  of 
inter- corporate  relationships  which  are  just 
as  much  of  a  conspiracy  and  monopoly  in 
restraint  of  trade  as  that  alleged  in  the  South- 
ern-Central Pacific  case  are  the  following  : 

The  New  York  Central,  which  operates  its 
own  line  and  the  West  Shore  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo  and  three  lines,  namely,  the 
Michigan  Central,  Lake  Shore,  and  Nickel 
Plate,  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford, 
which  operates  the  Shore  Line  between  New 
York  and  Boston  and  the  old  New  England 
Railroad  by  way  of  Hartford  and  Willimantic 
between  the  same  two  points. 

The  Pennsylvania,  which  operates  two  dis- 
tinct lines  between  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago. 

The  Union  Pacific,  which  operates  its  main 
line  from  Denver  to  the  Missouri  River  at 
Omaha  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  from  Denver  to 
the  same  river  at  Kansas  City. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  which 
controls  practically  three  competing  routes  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Billings  and  Helena,  Mon- 
tana; Spokane,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington ;  and  PorUand,  Oregon. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  which 
by  three  separate  lines  has  three  different  gate- 
ways to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Southern  Railway,  which  by  its  control 
of  the  QueenJand|Crescent  route  and  the  old  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  Railroad  com- 
mands three  arteries  of  traffic  between  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Washington,  and  the  North. 

The  list  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  Practically  all  the 
smaller  corporations  are  in  a  conspiracy  with 
some  larger  system  that  offends  the  Sherman 
Law  quite  as  grievously  as  does  the  South- 
em  Pacific  by  its  control  of  the  Central 
Pacific. 

Upon  the  Attorney-General  rests  the  entire 
responsibility  of  deciding  whether  the  physical 
and  corporate  co-ordination  of  two  railway 
companies  is,  or  is  not,  an  actionable  conspir- 
acy in  restraint  of  trade. 

There  is  no  Grand  Jury  to  stand  between 
the  railways  and  their  presentment  to  the 
courts  in  a  suit  for  dissolution  based  upon  an 
alleged  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law.  The 
question  whether  their  co-operation  is  reason- 
able or  unreasonable  in  a  degree  that  justi- 
fies action  against  them  must  first  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney-General,  again  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  first  resort,  and 
finally  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  expense   and   suspense   involved    in 
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such  a  situation  are  intolerable,  and,  as  its 
menace  is  becoming  better  understood,  it  is 
utterly  paralyzing  investment  in  American 
railway  securities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
within  the  thirty  days  ending  March  7, 
four  railways  were  compelled  to  sell  an  ag- 
gregate of  $133,000,000  of  short-time  notes 
at  high  rates  of  interest,  because  confidence 
in  the  permanency  of  their  present  status  and 
earning  p)ower  has  become  so  impaired  that 
there  is  no  market  for  their  bonds. 

The  present  relationship  between  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Pacific  affects  the  people 
C/f  the  Pacific  coast  financially  in  a  degree 
that  is  negligible.  In  the  suit  to  dissolve  the 
Union  and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  the  evi- 
dence presented  shows  that  in  1901  the 
Southern  Pacific  traffic  for  which  the  Union 
Pacific  might  have  competed  amounted  to  only 
0.88  per  cent  of  the  entire  Southern  Pacific 
tonnage,  while  the  Union  Pacific  traffic  for 
which  the  Southern  Pacific  might  have  com- 
peted was  only  3.10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
Union  Pacific  tonnage. 

These  figures,  applied  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Pacific  States,  would  indicate  that 
if  a  dissolution  of  the  two  systems  had  re- 
sulted in  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  freight 
rates  on  the  business  for  which  they  com- 
peted with  each  other  in  1901  the  money 
saved  to  the  people  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  would  have  been  less  than 
two  cents  per  capita.  According  to  the  last 
Census,  the  population  of  these  three  States 
was  4,192,304.  They  are  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  so  far  as  most  of  the 
agricultural  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned. 
They  produce  and  manufacture  nearly  all 
of  their  own  food  and  fuel.  A  large  share 
of  the  heavy  and  non-perishable  freight  that 
is  shipped  to  or  from  the  Pacific  coast  goes 
either  around  Cape  Horn  or  across  the 
Isthmus.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened, 
the  transcontinental  railways  will  carry  a  still 
smaller  proportion  of  the  traffic  between  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  East.  The  open  com- 
petition of  the  water  route  is  a  guarantee 
against  oppressively  high  rail  rates. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  case  in  which 
the  potential  financial  benefit  of  dissolution 


to  the  community'  served  by  the  defendant 
corporations  would  be  so  infinitesimally 
small. 

If  the  Attorney-General  had  set  out  to 
bring  a  suit  that  would  be  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  Sherman  Law  as  applied  to 
railways,  he  could  hardly  have  made  a  better 
selection.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  his 
purpose  is  so  frivolous,  and  the  alternative 
presumption,  seemingly  justified  by  the  re- 
cent attitude  of  the  Inter- State  Commerce 
Commission,  is  that  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  believe 
that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are 
managed  in  an  anti-social  spirit,  against  which 
the  power  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- ' 
mission  cannot  prevail,  and  that  the  complete 
disorganization  and  bankruptcy  of  our  trans- 
portation system  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  officer 
of  the  Government  can  have  so  misread  the 
facts  or  misinterpreted  public  opinion.  If 
so,  we  must  expect  a  period  of  financial 
paralysis  and  industrial  unemployment  that 
the  stimulus  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
will  be  powerless  to  relieve.  If  so,  the  polit- 
ical party  responsible  for  such  mistaken 
interpretation  and  action  will  be  utterly  dis- 
credited when  next  it  shall  appeal  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people.  If  so,  those  who  have 
any  economic  stake  in  the  community  will  be 
aroused  to  aggressive  co-operation  in  self- 
protection.  If  so,  the  social  and  financial 
chaos  that  is  certain  to  follow  will  give  to 
some  Bonaparte  of  the  not-distant  future  an 
opportunity  to  end  what  is  already  described 
as  ''  an  industrial  ireign  of  terror,"  by  meth- 
ods which  will  check  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion for  many  generations  and  utterly  shatter 
Anglo-Saxon  confidence  in  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage. 

Those  who,  unasked,  are  attempting  to 
destroy  capital  and  corporations  instead  of 
regulating  them  and  punishing  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  their  misuse  and  maladminis- 
tration are  creating  conditions  under  which 
anarchy  and  disorder  will  thrive  while  indus- 
try, thrift,  and  initiative  languish  in  discour- 
agement. 


THE  SPECTATOR 


HE  REPORTS  A  CLUB  CONVERSATION  ON 
READING  AND   BOOK-COLLECTING 


WE  were  talking  at  the  club  about 
book-collecting.  **  When  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  passion  for  rare  vol- 
umes and  first  editions,  it's  generally  a  literary 
vice/'  said  the  Pessimist.  "  It's  the  reading, 
not  the  collecting,  of  books  that  maketh  the 
full  man.  First  editions  are  of  great  value, 
of  course,  as  scientific  standards  of  accuracy, 
but  for  literary  purposes  a  careful  reprint  is 
just  as  good.  Why,  I  have  a  friend  who 
keeps  his  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  in  a 
safe-deposit  vault !  Now,  I've  no  objection 
to  a  man's  buying  a  first  edition  or  a  rare 
volume  and  holding  it  for  a  rise  in  the 
market,  but  I  maintain  that  such  a  trans- 
action is  mercantile,  not  literary.  Your  true 
literary  man  devours  books  ;  *  he  does  not 
collect  them.  Can  you  imagine  Dr.  Johnson 
or  Charles  Lamb  collecting  first  editions  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  the  Spectator  replied,  some- 
what tartly,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  any 
attack  on  book-loving  annoys  him ;  **  and, 
now  that  you  have  dragged  in  the  name  of 
Lamb,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  I  heard  the 
other  day  of  an  American  business  man 
enamored  of  Lamb  and  an  ardent  collector  of 
everything  relating  to  that  delightful  essa)dst. 
He  had  one  great  ambition — to  possess  Lamb's 
black-letter  Chaucer,  in  which  Lamb  took  so 
much  comfort,  and  which  was  intimately 
associated  with  him.  He  followed  every 
clue  for  a  number  of  years  without  success. 
One  day  he  read  an  announcement  of  a  sale 
of  old  books  in  a  distant  city.  Something 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  instantiy  had 
the  intuition  that  the  black-letter  Chaucer 
might  be  among  the  collection.  He  went  to 
the  train  so  rapidly  that  he  forgot  his  over- 
coat, but  he  was  amply  rewarded,  for  he 
found  the  black-letter  Chaucer  and  bought 
it.  He  took  the  fastest  train  home,  arriving 
on  his  front  porch  at  midnight,  and  rang  the 
bell  with  great  vehemence.  The  servants 
were  at  a  distance.  His  wife,  somewhat 
alarmed,  opened  the  window  and  asked, 
*  Who's  there  ?'  to  which  he  replied,  *  I  have 
got  it !'  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm,  and  she  in- 
stantly answered,  *  What,  the  black-letter 
Chaucer  .^'  *  Yes ;  come  down  and  let 
me  in.'  " 

"  Well,  what  does  that  prove,"  retorted 
the  Pessimist,  '*  except  that  your  American 
business  man  would  have  been  just  as  eager 


to  buy  Lamb's  old  dressing-gown  or  the 
poker  with  which  Mrs.  Battie  brightened  up 
her  whist-party  fire  ?  Moreover,  I  think  your 
story's  apocryphal.  I  have  heard  before 
allusions  to  Lamb's  *  black-letter  Chaucer,' 
but  I  have  hunted  through  the  nine  volumes 
of  E.  V.  Lucas's  *  Life  and  Works  of  Charles 
Lamb,'  and  in  vain,  for  any  reference  to  it. 
Why  should  Lamb  want  to  read  Chaucer  in 
black  letter  ? 

***  When  that  Aprille  with  his  schowr^s  swoote 
The  drought  of  Marche  had  perced  to  the 
roote ' 

is  bad  enough  in  ten-point  roman  !  The 
only  thing  that  Lucas  tells  us  about  Lamb 
and  Chaucer  is  that  Lamb  wrote  a  letter 
to  William  Godwin  explaining  why  he  could 
not  write  a  satisfactory  review  of  Godwin's 
*  Life  of  Chaucer.'  It  may  have  been  that 
the  trouble  was  with  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  Godwin's  book.  I  think  the 
trouble  was,  however,  that  Lamb  did  not 
care  for  *  black-letter '  poetry.  So  your 
American  business  man  lost  his  overcoat  for 
his  pains  I" 

"  You  give  me  the  very  argument  I 
want,"  amiably  answered  the  Spectator,  who 
by  this  time  had  recovered  his  equanimity. 
"  If  we  had  a  complete,  definitive  first  edition 
of  a//  of  Lamb's  writings — if  somebody  had 
kept  in  a  safe  his  newspaper  articles  and 
reviews — we  should  probably  be  able  to  tell 
absolutely  what  Lamb  thought  of  black- 
letter  poetry.  Unfortunately,  his  review  of 
Godwin's  '  Chaucer '  has  been  lost.  Two 
hundred  years  from  now  our  successors, 
talking  about  books  in  the  library  of  this 
very  club,  will  probably  be  grateful  to  your 
friend  for  keeping  his  First  Folio  of  Shake- 
speare in  a  safe-deposit  vault. 

**  But,"  the  Spectator  hurried  on,  in  order 
to  forestall  a  protest  which  he  saw  hovering 
on  the  lips  of  his  antagonist,  "  let  me  tell  you 
another  story  of  book-collecting  which  I 
heard  the  other  day.  A  fellow-countryman 
of  ours  happened  to  be  dining  in  a  restaurant 
in  Paris  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila arrived.  He  had  begun  in  a  modest  way 
to  collect  books.  He  instantiy  saw  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  battle,  and  promptiy  put 
himself  in  communication  with  rare-book 
dealers    of   many   places,    asking   them    to 
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secure  for  him  all  the  books  on  the  Philip- 
pines which  were  accessible.  The  result  was 
that  in  a  few  years  he  had  a  collection  of 
books  relating  to  the  islands  numbering  sev- 
eral thousand.  Meanwhile  he  had  become 
deeply  interested.  He  familiarized  himself 
with  the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  he 
had  filled  in  many  of  the  gaps  in  his  collec- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  the  collection 
became  very  valuable  to  the  Government, 
which  made  free  use  of  it.  It  is  now  prob- 
ably the  largest  collection  of  books  relating 
to  the  Philippines  in  the  world,  and  its  value, 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  is  very  great." 

*'  Very  interesting,  of  course,"  was  the 
Pessimist's  comment.  **  But  I  ask  you  to 
notice  that  he  whom  you  are  pleased  to  call 
'  our  fellow-countryman  ' — he's  no  fellow- 
countryman  of  mine  if  he's  a  first-edition 
crank — bought  those  Philippine  books  to 
read,  not  because  they  were  first  editions, 
or  were  high-priced,  or  had  come  from  the 
Morgan  or  Hoe  collections,  or  had  been 
bound  by  Zaehnsdorf !" 

**  You're  incorrigible  1"  sorrowfully  replied 
the  Spectator.  "  Won't  you  even  admit  that 
Zaehnsdorf  has  a  permissible  function  in  the 
world  .'*  Apropos  of  Zaehnsdorf,  I'll  try  just 
one  more  stor>'.  If  that  doesn't  affect  you,  I 
shall  abandon  you  as  a  miserable  bookworm 
— incapable  of  s;.eing  any  beauty  or  senti- 
ment in  the  physical  personality  of  a  book, 
simply  regarding  it  as  so  much  pabulum  to 
be  devoured  and  cast  aside  as  an  abandoned 
carcass. 

**  What  I  am  about  to  tell  you,"  continued 
the  Spectator,  *'  is  really  a  story  within  a 
story.  I  will  repeat  it  just  as  it  was  t9ld  me 
by  our  friend  Edwin  Winter.  You  know 
him  as  a  practical  railway  man  of  distinction 
and  high  repute ;  I  know  him  as  a  col- 
lector— " 

'*  A  collector  of  useless  and  unread  first 
editions,  I  suppose,"  broke  in  the  Pessimist, 
irritably. 

*' — Of  etchings,"  continued  the  Spectator, 
serenely,  "  each  of  which  he  knows  and 
enjoys  intimately." 

"  Ah,  now  you're  talking  sense,"  again 
interrupted  the  Pessimist,  although  there  was 
no  irritation  in  his  voice  this  time.  '*  First 
editions  or  first  impressions  of  an  etched 
plate  are  worth  while,  because  the  printing 
of  an  etching  is  an  essential  element  of  its 
inherent  or  absolute  beaut>*.  The  idea  of  an 
etching  depends  upon  its  printing  ;  the  idqii 
of  a  book  does  not.     Keats's   '  Ode  on   a 


Grecian  I'm  *  is  as  beautiful  when  printed 
from  linotyp)e  composition  on  wood  pulp  by 
the  rotary  press  of  a  cheap  New  York  daily 
journal  as  it  is  when  struck  from  a  special 
font  of  type  on  hand-made  deckle-edged 
paper.     But  go  on  with  your  stor>'." 

Whereupon  the  Spectator  repeated  the 
story,  as  nearly  as  he  could  remember  it, 
in  Mr.  Winter's  own  words.  It  ran  as 
follows  : 

In  Chicago  one  evening  I  was  sitting  in  the 
little  basement  library  of  my  friend— let  me  call 
him  Edward  Baird,  for  any  name  but  his  own 
will  do — who  during  the  past  thirty-five  years 
has  brought  together,  bit  by  bit,  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Americana  in  this  coun- 
try. We  had  been  talking  about  early  days — 
how  he  as  a  railway-tie  contractor  and  I  as  a  kid 
superintendent  used  to  scrap  over  the  quality  of 
his  wares.  Presently  he  turned  the  conversation 
to  books — his  books  ;  he  always  does  that,  for 
they  are  his  friends — and,  running  over  some 
newly  acquired  treasures,  showed  me  a  rare 
pamphlet,  a  few  leaves  in  a  faded  paper  cover, 
and  named  the  incredible  price  he  had  joyously 
paid  for  its  possession.  I  was  doubtful  of  its 
value. 

"  It's  a  nugget,  man — a  nugget!'* 

This  is  Baird's  last  superlative.  Nothing 
further,  in  his  opinion,  can  be  said. 

"  How  the  deuce,"  said  I,  "did  you  ever  get 
into  collecting  Americana  and  follow  it  so  per- 
sistently with  your  increasing  means  all  these 
years?  You  had  no  training  for  these  things 
more  than  I,  and  now  you  are  known  as  a  lib- 
eral and  highly  discriminating  collector  wher- 
ever books  are  sold.  How  did  it  happen  ?" 
And  he  told  me  this  story : 

"  While  I  was  still  quite  young,"  he  said,  "  I 
was  a  sergeant  in  a  regiment  of  Illinois  Volun- 
teers. That  was  in  64.  My  company  had  been 
stationed  near  Phcenix,  Arizona,  or  the  spot 
where  Phoenix  now  is.  It  was  a  dismal,  sun- 
baked spot,  and  there  was  little  to  do.  One  day 
1  came  across  a  worn  set  of  Prescott's  *  Con- 
quest of  Mexico' — the  only  printed  thing  in  the 
post.  Some  of  the  pages  were  gone  from  the 
first  volume,  but,  in  the  absence  of  something 
better,  I  began  laboriously  to  read  it.  Probably 
I  had  never  read  a  book  to  the  end  before; 
but  as  I  got  into  it  I  became  interested,  and 
before  we  were  ordered  home  to  be  mustered 
out  I  had  faithfully  gone  through  the  whole 
work  twice  over. 

"  My  father  had  for  many  years  kept  a  small 
hotel  and  railway  eating-house  in  my  native 
town,  seventy  miles  from  Chicago,  and  when  I 
came  home  he  bought  for  me  a  half-interest  in 
the  village  store.  It  was  among  my  duties  to 
go  to  Chicago  each  mouth  to  buy  goods. 

"One  day  1   was  passing  the  book-store  of 
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S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  on  Lake  Street,  and  saw  in  the 
window  Prescott's  *  Mexico  *  in  three  volumes. 
The  price,  twelve  dollars,  was  beyond  me,  but  I 
longed  to  own  them — the  only  books  I  really 
knew.  It  seemed  a  desperate  thing  to  try,  but, 
after  nervously  forecasting  the  pecuniary  possi- 
bilities, I  determined  to  take  the  plunge. 

**  I  went  in  and  asked  for  Mr.  Griggs.  I  de- 
clined to  state  my  errand  to  the  clerk  in  charge, 
and  after  some  parley  I  was  shown  into  the  pro- 
prietor's office.  I  remember  he  was  rather  a 
severe-visaged,  elderly  man,  but  not  unkindly, 
and  I  took  courage.     I  said : 

"  *  Tm  Edward  Baird.    I  own  a  half-interest  in 

a  store  at Junction.    I  want  that  set  of 

Prescott  in  the  window,  but  I  can't  pay  for  it  all 
at  once.  If  you  will  let  me  have  the  first  volume 
to-day  for  five  dollars,  I  will  take  the  second 
next  month  for  four  dollars,  and  one  the  month 
following,  the  last  to  come,  for  the  remaining 
three  dollars.' 

"  He  eyed  me  sharply  and  said : 

**  *  Well,  young  man,  we  don't  usually  break 
the  set  that  way.  But  you  look  hke  an  honest 
boy.  I  guess  we'll  risk  it.'  And  when  I  finally 
had  that  green  cloth  set  of  Prescott  complete  in 
my  room,  I  believe  I  was  prouder  than  I  have 
ever  been  since  over  any  of  my  possessions! 
I  guess  that's  about  the  way  it  happened." 

Then  he  went  to  a  glass-screened  case  in  the 
corner  by  itself  and  out  of  an  asbestos  box 
took  three  richly  bound  volumes. 


"  Last  year,"  he  continued,  "  I  took  the  dear 
old  thmgs  with  me  to  London  and  told  Zaehns- 
dorf  to  put  the  best  covers  on  them  he  knew 
how  to  make.     If  I  don't  *bust,'  I'm  going  to 

leave  my  collection  to  the Library.     If  I 

do,  and  have  to  sell,  you  can  bet  your  boots 
Prescott  won't  be  in  the  catalogue." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  stor>'  the  Pessi- 
mist sat  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  in  a 
ruminating  tone  he  said,  as  if  to  himself, 
"  He  certainly  deserves  his  Zaehnsdorf- — that 
collector — and  there  are  mitigating  good 
qualities  about  him ;"  and  then,  turning  to 
the  Spectator  and  in  a  rising  voice,  he  added  : 
"  But  you  don't  shake  my  fundamental  belief 
that  the  typical  book-collector  is  a  mere  curi- 
osity-seeker— a  museum  exjjert.  -  He  is  not 
a  true  patron  of  literature  as  the  Florentines 
of  the  Renaissance  were  patrons  of  art. 
Give  me  the  man  who  is  on  the  watch  for 
new  creations,  who  buys,  and  thus  promotes 
the  work  of  the  new  poets,  the  new  essayists, 
the  new  novelists,  the  new  historians  I" 

The  secret  was  out  at  last.  Poor  fellow, 
his  latest  monograph,  entitled  "  The  Edibility 
of  the  Oyster  in  the  Flint  Age,"  was  not  selling 
well  I  So  the  Spectator  left  him,  as  he  now 
leaves  the  defense  of  the  modem  bibliophile, 
to  some  abler  voice  and  pen  than  his  own. 
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When  Qhost  Meets  Qhost.     By   William  De 
Morgan.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.60. 

Those  readers  who  rush  through  the  latest 
story  to-day  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to- 
morrow to  rush  through  the  next  to  come  out 
would  better  leave  this  novel  alone.  But  those 
who  want  to  hve  a  while  with  imagined  charac- 
ters until  they  become  familiar  friends,  who 
want  leisurely  to  enjoy  humor,  tenderness,  and 
the  interplay  of  circumstance  and  character, 
will  find  in  this  book  the  same  kind  of  pleasure 
they  found  in  Mr.  De  Morgan's  "  Somehow 
Good  "  and  "  Joseph  Vance."  It  is  the  longest 
of  his  books,  and  one  of  the  longest  existing 
pieces  of  English  fiction.  It  is  probable  that 
even  the  most  devoted  of  De  Morgan  admirers 
will  at  times  wish  that  a  little  less  minute  par- 
ticularity could  be  used  in  minor  matters  and 
will  feel  that  the  author  is  taking  a  whimsical 
pleasure  in  showing;  how  long  he  can  be  in 
passing  a  given  point.  But  all  the  essentials 
that  make  up  an  admirable  and  typical  De 
Morgan  novel  are  here.  By  a  thousand  little 
touches,  by  approaches  from  all  directions,  by 
what  at  first  seem   to  be  rambling  excursions 


and  divagations  but  which  in  fact  illuminate  the 
situation,  the  author  so  builds  up  his  people  and 
his  situations  that  they  take  hold  of  heart  and 
imagination.  The  writing  of  the  book  has  been 
done  with  infinite  loving  patience.  Mr.  De 
Morgan  is  now,  we  believe,  seventy-three  years 
old ;  "  Joseph  Vance  "  appeared  when  he  was 
sixty-seven.  In  the  five  or  six  major  novels  he 
has  published,  and  omitting  one  or  two  not 
very  happy  incursions  into  another  field  of  fic- 
tion, what  a  wealth  of  humor,'human  kindliness, 
and  gentle  philosophy  has  he  not  poured  forth  ! 
The  ghosts  that  meet  in  the  novel  are  ghosts 
to  one  another  only.  Twin  sisters,  now  aged, 
separated  by  black  villainy  when  they  were 
young  women,  each  believing  the  other  dead, 
are  kept  apart,  and  finally  brought  together  by 
an  intricate  yet  natural  sequence  of  events. 
Their  history  has  no  touch  of  bathos;  it  holds 
the  reader's  interest  in  a  constantly  increasing 
measure.  There  are  children,  too,  such  as 
De  Morgan  alone  can  depict,  who  live  in  Sapp's 
Court  with  their  Aunt  Maria  and  the  ex-prize- 
fighter Uncle  Mo  (the  last,  we  believe,  figures 
in  "  Joseph  Vance  ") ;  there  is  a  true  and  sweet 
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girl,  "G wen  of  the  Towers;"  and  there  are  a 
host  of  minor  characters  all  of  whom  fit  into 
the  development  of  the  two  motives  of  the 
novel — young  love  and  old  love — and  all  helping 
to  make  a  Mid-Victorian  tale  (the  time  is  about 
1850)of  fineness  in  spirit  and  quality. 

Lodger    (The).      By     Mrs.    Belloc    Lowndes. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.25. 

The  motive  of  this  story  was  undoubtedly 
suggested  to  Mrs.  Lowndes  by  the  series  of 
murders  of  women  which  startled  London  a  few 
years  ago  and  suggested  the  presence  of  some 
insane  man  of  "  Jack  the  Ripper  "  type.  The 
story  is  very  carefully  worked  out,  and,  although 
it  is  necessarily  ghastly,  Mrs.  Lowndes  is  too 
well  trained  a  writer  and  too  experienced  an 
artist  to  allow  the  melodramatic  element  to 
usurp  the  dramatic,  or  to  substitute  crude  hor- 
rors for  the  impression  of  a  terrible  tragedy. 
The  story  is  well  worked  out. 

Cap'n  Dan's  Daughter.     By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $135. 

There  are  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  Cape 
Cod  folks  here — notably  Zuba,  the  hired  "  help," 
and  Cap'n  Dan  himself — who  have  the  homely 
humor  and  sturdy  originality  so  welcome  in  all 
his  stories.  But  the  main  situation — that  of 
country  people  inheriting  money  and  by  the 
wife's  willfulness  forced  to  try  to  cut  a  dash 
socially  in  the  city — is  not  new  nor  is  it  particu- 
larly well  handled. 

Judgment  of  the    Sword    (The).      By    Maud 
Diver.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.50. 

The  awful  tale  of  the  tragedy  of  Kabul  in  the 
last  century  is  written  with  careful  and  minute 
detail  by  an  English  novelist  who  has  made  a 
name  among  interpreters  of  Indian  life.  The 
hero  about  who.se  quiet  figure  the  narrative 
revolves  is  Major  Eldred  Pottinger,  friend  of 
the  ill-fated  General  Elphinstone,  whose  weak- 
ness, physical  and  otherwise,  brought  disaster 
to  the  English  troops  in  Afghanistan.  The 
author  does  not  need  to  enter  the  field  of  fiction, 
nor  does  she  ;  facts  are  vivid  enough,  and  his- 
tory unadorned  furnishes  more  than  enough 
dramatic  material  for  her  record.  The  story 
appeals  more  strongly  to  English  readers  than 
to  us  because  of  their  necessarily  close  historical 
interest  in  the  events  told. 

Oxford  Book  of  Canadian  Verse  (The).  Chosen 
by  Wilfred  Campbell.  The  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York.    $2. 

Mr.  Campbell,  who  has  written  some  excel- 
lent verse  himself,  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
he  has  endeavored  to  cover  the  field  of  Cana- 
dian verse  from  the  earliest  Colonial  days  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  mentions  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  confronted  him.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  and  define  Canadian 
verse  ;  Canada  is  practically  a  new  country  into 
which  large  numbers  of  the  British  peoples 
have  moved  during  the  last  century  and  a  half ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  di.stinguish  between  the 


purely  Canadian  writer  and  the  writer  who  is  a 
resident  in  Canada,  or  who  was  bom  in  Canada 
but  is  living  and  writing  elsewhere.  Mr.  Cam]> 
bell  has  wisely  limited  the  sphere  of  his  selec- 
tion, and,  as  a  result,  has  brought  tc^ether  in 
a  small  and  very  readable  book  representative 
Canadian  work  in  poetry.  Many  Americans  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  literary  development  of 
the  Dominion  will  be  surprised  at  the  strength, 
vigor,  and  charm  of  Canadian  verse;  for  this 
volume  contains  much  that  would  contribute 
substantially  to  the  poetry  of  any  modern  coun- 
try, much  that  is  American  in  the  large  sense 
of  the  word. 

Great    Painter-Etchers     from    Rembrandt    to 
Mfbistler  (The).    By  Malcolm  C.  Salaman.  (Special 
Number.)    The  John  Lane  Company.    Offices  of  The 
International  Stiidio,  New  York.    $i.SO. 

A  special  number  of  the  well-known  "  Inter- 
national Studio "  is  devoted  to  etchers  from 
Rembrandt,  who  died  in  1669,  to  Legros,  who 
died  in  1911.  Though  the  list  is  a  very  long  one, 
the  text  gives  some  vivid  indication  of  each 
man*s  peculiar  place  in  the  art  of  etching. 
There  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  illustrations ; 
some  are  very  good,  others  not  so  good.  Among 
the  good  ones  are  several  of  Legros's  etchings, 
and  it  is  fortunate,  for  most  of  us  know  little  of 
his  work. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Man  and  His  Work.  By 
Gordon  Le  Sueur,  F.R.G.S.  McBride,  Nast  &  Cor, 
New  York.    $J.50. 

The  biography  of  a  great  man  by  his  private 
secretary  is  likely  to  be  indiscreet  unless  the 
secretary  keeps  a  sharp  lookout.  If  any  one 
thinks  Mr.  Le  Sueur's  anecdotes  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
indiscreet,  it  is  just  possible,  after  all,  that  the 
indiscretions  were  inspired.  They  do  not  al- 
ways improve  matters;  indeed,  some  of  them 
seem  to  make  the  sketch  of  Rhodes  cruder 
rather  than  finer.  Yet  there  is  atmosphere  in 
them,  and  many  of  them  are  to  the  point.  As 
in  Sir  Lewis  Michell's  biography,  so  here  the 
comparisons  between  Rhodes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Caesars,  Napoleon,  and  Clive  on  the 
other,  are  interesting,  the  author  inclining 
also  to  a  comparison  with  Bismarck.  But  the 
present  volume  is  not  a  biography  in  the  gen- 
erally accepted  sense  of  that  word :  it  is  not  a 
complete  life,  but  it  is  an  intimate  appreciation. 
From  it  we  realize  anew  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
not  only  an  empire-builder  but  a  very  human 
document. 

South  American  Tour  (The).  By  Annie  S.  Peck, 
M.A.    The  (ieorge  H.  Doran  Company;  New  York. 

$2.50. 

Miss  Peck  is  well  known  as  a  daring  and 
persistent  mountain  climber.  Her  ascent  of 
Huascardn,  the  Andes  peak,  was  a  notable 
event  in  recent  mountain  climbing,  and  from 
her  appreciations  in  this  volume  of  some 
of  the  other  Andean  giants  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  another  feat  on  her 
part     This  book  has  a  distinct  value  to  any 
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one  interested  in  South  America,  and  espe- 
cially to  one  who  expects  to  go  thither.  Its 
text  is  immensely  informative.  Miss  Peck  has 
produced  a  guide-book,  it  is  true ;  she  tells  us 
about  railways,  steamships,  hotels;  she  de- 
scribes many  cities  and  towns  along  the  route 
across  the  Isthmus,  down  the  Pacific  coast, 
across  the  Trans-Andine  Railway,  and  then  up 
the  east  coast  to  the  West  Indies.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  accompanying  map  is  on  too  small  a 
scale  for  the  detail  necessary  to  such  text.  Miss 
Peck's  book  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
large,  clear  maps  in  Mr.  Bryce*s  recent  book  on 
South  America.  A  marked  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  its  incidental  gossip.  We  may 
wonder  why  some  of  it  is  "  lugged  in ;"  but  it  is 
all  interesting,  and  lends  color  and  vivacity  to 
the  statistical  information. 

Colour  of  the  East  (The).  By  Elizabeth  Wash- 
burn. The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
S1.25 

Elizabeth  Washburn  (Mrs.  Hamilton  Wright) 
has  published  a  work  of  singular  worth,  and  the 
publishers  have  put  it  into  a  book  attractive  in 
paper  and  print  and  pleasantly  light  to  the  hand. 
Most  people  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  liv- 
ing among  the  Asiatic  scenes  described  by  Mrs. 
Wright,  or  even  of  seeing  them.  Most  people, 
therefore,  are  still  under  the  Occidental  spell  of 
statistics,  of  hard-and-fast  lines,  and  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  very  practical  sort  of  civiliza- 
tion. With  the  Oriental,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  be  a  more  instinctive  apprecia- 
tion of  the  color  of  life,  an  atmospheric  color. 
And  this  is  just  what  Mrs.  Wright  successfully 
compresses  within  the  covers  of  a  book.  She 
takes  us  from  Port  Said  eastward.  She  shows 
us  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Himalayas, 
Singapore,  Manila,  Cebu,  China,  and  especially 
Manchuria.  In  each  description  and  sketch 
one  feels  that  the  author  is  not  writing  merely 
to  show  how  well  she  can  put  words  together — 
and  she  puts  them  together  with  impact  and 
appeal ;  one  feels,  instead,  a  sense  of  spontane- 
ity of  production,  as  if  these  descriptions  wrote 
themselves,  as  if  the  author  could  not  help  their 
being  written.  One  is  also  conscious  of  the 
author's  absorption  in  her  subject  and  her 
identification  with  it;  indeed,  at  times  one  feels 
that  not  an  Occidental  but  an  Oriental  is  speak- 
ing. Let  no  one  believe,  however,  that  such 
sensations  as  Mrs.  Wright  has  experienced  in 
the  East  are  at  the  ordinary  traveler's  beck  and 
call.  One  must  live  amid  those  sensations,  as 
she  has  lived,  to  have  them. 

John   Woolman:     His    Life   and   Our   Times. 

By   W.  T.  Shore.     The   Macmillan   Company,  New 
York.     »1.50. 

This  considerable  volume  shows  that  the  inter- 
est in  the  author  of  "  Woolman's  Journal "  does 
not  diminish,  and  that  his  singularly  quiet  spirit 
and  modest  faith  in  himself  have  not  prevented 
the  shining  of  his  light  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.  For  Woolman  was  one  of  the  light-bringers 


and  the  light-bearers.  A  country  tailor  by  profes- 
sion, he  had  the  gift  of  spiritual  susceptibility.  He 
was  a  bom  mystic,  and  his  spirit  irradiated  his 
intelligence  so  that,  like  Lincoln,  he  acquired 
the  classic  touch,  not  so  much  through  study 
and  practice  as  through  the  ripening  of  his  own 
nature.  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  no  mean  judge 
of  English  style,  said,  "  Get  the  writings  of  John 
Woolman  by  heart." 

The  "  Journal "  is  m  no  sense  literary,  and  yet 
it  is  in  a  very  real  sense  literature.  It  possesses 
the  two  qualities  which  Swift  and,  later,  Arnold 
emphasized — sweetness  and  light.  Woolman 
was  a  striking  example  of  a  reformer  who  was 
without  rancor.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  de- 
nounce slavery,  but  he  never  hated  the  slave- 
owner. The  "  Journal,"  with  a  little  group  of 
Jonathan  Edwards's  Sermons  and  Benjamin 
Franklin's  "  Autobiography,"  is  one  of  the  early 
original  contributions  to  American  literature. 

Shelley,  Godwin,  and  their  Circle.  By  H.  N. 
Brailsford,  M.A.  (The  Home  University  Library  of 
Modern  Knowledge.)  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
50c 

Mr.  Brailsford  introduces  us  to  Godwin, 
Shelley,  and  their  circle,  and  makes  us  feel 
comfortably  familiar  with  it.  The  volume  con- 
tains some  interesting  comment  on  the  effect  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  England. 

At  the  World's  Heart.  Bv  Cale  Young  Rice. 
Doubleday,Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York.  11.25. 

With  touches  of  picturesque  fancy,  but  with 

somewhat  cloudy  expression  of  ideals,  this  little 

book  of  meditative  philosophy  leads  us  to  the 

familiar  phrases,  **  There  is  nothing  but  Life. 

And  the  Spirit  of  Life  is  Love.     And  Love  is 

God." 

Jack  and  Jill.  By  Greville  MacDonald.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 

A  twin  brother  and  sister  wandered  into  Fairy- 
land under  the  guidance  of  their  friend  Mister 
Scare  Crow,  and  their  adventures  are  told  with 
liveliness  and  originality.  Quaint  pictures  in 
color  and  in  black  and  white,  by  Arthur  Hughes, 
enliven  the  broad  pages. 

Old  Valentines.  By  Munson  Havens.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.    $1. 

A  happy,  pleasandy  written,  old-fashioned 
love  story,  of  romance  "all  compact."  It  is  a 
cheerful  and  alert  tale,  although  it  has  its  som- 
ber aspects.  It  is  not  a  serious  piece  of  litera- 
ture, but  it  is  wholesome,  and  its  romantic 
atmosphere  will  harm  nobody. 

Whigs  and  Whiggism  ( Political  Writin gs) .  By 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $i. 

This  is  a  volume  of  interesting  reference  to 

students  of  English  history.     As  time  goes  on, 

the    Whig   party   becomes   more   and   more  a 

thing  apart.     We  here  learn  of  it  through  a  no 

less  keen  critic  of  political  affairs  than  Benjamin 

Disraeli.     The  volume   is   a  collection  of  his 

political  opinions  as  expressed  during  the  two 

decades  between  1833  and  1853. 


BY  THE  WAY 


Severe  weather  seems  literally  to  have  been 
universal  during  the  past  few  weeks.  A  news- 
paper despatch  from  the  Lowell  Observatory  at 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  says:  "  A  heavy  late  spring 
frost  occurred  Wednesday  night  on  Mars." 
Now  if  the  Martians  observed  the  effects  of 
our  blizzards,  there  ought  to  be  an  entente  cor- 
tiiale. 

An  oil-burning  steamer,  the  Siam,  equipped 
with  Diesel  engines,  recently  made  a  23,000-mile 
voyage  without  refilling  her  oil  tanks,  and  could 
have  sailed  8,000  miles  farther  without  refueling 
The  voyage  was  from  Borneo  to  Antwerp, 
thence  to  Copenhagen,  then  around  Cape  Horn 
to  San  Pedro,  California. 

The  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  last 
year  numbered  35,624 ;  the  number  of  patents 
that  expired  during  the  year  amounted  to  21,867. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  annual  report  of  Com- 
missioner Ewing  that  gives  these  %ures  is  the 
statement  that  delays  in  issuing  patents  are  fre- 
quendy  desired  by  the  persons  who  apply  for 
them,  and  are  opposed  by  the  Patent  Office.  As 
an  illustration  of  these  delayed  patents,  it  is  said 
that  79  applications  still  pending  were  ^rst  made 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  cinematograph 
play  on  small  cities,  Robert  Grau  in  the  "  Dra- 
matic Mirror'*  says :  **  The  most  important  and 
impressive  revelation  is  that  in  a  city  of  the  so- 
called  *  one-night  stand  '  class  a  Biblical  photo- 
play will  crowd  an  ample  auditorium  six  times 
in  three  days,  and  repeat  the  achievement  within 
a  month." 

Congfress  has  voted  to  present  "  a  suitable 
American-made  solid  gold  dial  watch  and  chain  " 
to  Captain  Paul  H.  Kreibohm,  of  the  American 
steamer  Kroonland,  for  his  bravery  in  rescuing 
eighty-nine  persons  from  the  burning  steamer 
Volturno.  Five  gold,  five  silver,  and  twenty- 
nine  bronze  medals  will  be  presented  to  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Kroonland  at  the  same 
time. 

Snuff-taking  seems  to  be  declining  in  popu- 
larity, but  the  habit  has  by  no  means  become 
extinct.  An  American  company  which  deals 
in  snuff  recently  paid  15  per  cent  on  its 
$11,000,000  common  stock,  against  about  16  per 
cent  earned  the  previous  year. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  singles  out  each  year  for  honorary 
recognition  three  or  four  men  who  have  contrib- 
uted eminent  services  to  agriculture.  This  year 
Arthur  Broughton,  one  of  the  foremost  flock- 
masters  of  the  Middle  West,  John  M.  True,  for 
several  years  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Con- 
necticut, the  "  peach  king  of  America,"  will  be 
honored  for  the  work  they  have  done  in  agricul- 
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tural  lines.  This  recognition  is  said  to  be 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  roan 
of  practical  affairs  in  agriculture  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  his  efforts.  Colleges  have  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  paid  tribute  to  the  man  success- 
fully engaged  in  farming  or  any  of  the  various 
lines  of  agriculture. 

"  *  If  you  want  satisfaction  you  can  get  it.*  The 
Governor  at  once  began. to  pull  off  his  coat." 
What  Governor  was  this  ?  The  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  of  course.  He  was  in  the  hall 
of  the  State  Legislature,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  protest  against  statements  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  Cooler  persons  prevented 
blows,  but  could  not  prevent  the  disgraceful 
scene  becoming  a  scandal  to  the  State. 

William  E.  Kelly,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter-Carriers,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  by 
President  Wilson.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Kelly 
entered  the  service  as  a  letter-carrier  makes  his 
promotion  seem  a  genuine  reward  of  merit. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  the  talcum-powder  treat- 
ment for  criminals,**  said  an  old  prison  warden 
recently,  as  reported  by  Richard  Barry  in  the 
"  Century  ;'*  "  they  are  hard  men,  and  if  you  use 
baby  lotions  on  them  they  merely  despise  you." 
A  younger  warden  made  this  effective  reply: 
"  You  are  wrong.  Criminals  are  only  children. 
.  .  .  Being  children,  very  pitiful,  weak  little 
children,  using  *  talcum  powder '  is  the  very 
treatment  for  them.  The  only  mistake  a  warden 
can  make  is  in  letting  the  convict  think  that  he^ 
the  warden,  is  also  a  child.'* 

One  of  the  few  countries  which  has  not  been 
penetrated  by  the  railway,  Iceland,  is,  it  is  an- 
nounced, now  to  have  a  railway  some  sixty 
miles  long.  Hitherto  all  land  journeys  in  the 
island  have  had  to  be  made  on  horseback,  for 
there  are  said  to  be  no  highways  even  in  the 
inhabited  districts. 

Paris  is  a  great  market  for  the  common  out- 
door varieties  of  flowers,  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  *'  Country  Gentleman,"  while  in  New 
York  City  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  anything 
from  the  florists*  shops  except  a  few  standard 
flowers  that  are  grown  in  hothouses.  The 
writer  asserts  that  when  he  asked  a  florist 
in  New  York  for  black-eyed  Susans,  snap- 
dragons, and  foxgloves,  he  received  this  reply: 
"  Thees  ees  flower  shop.  Delicatespen  store 
next  door,  meester." 

The  American  Society  for  Thrift  offered  a 
prize  to  school-children  for  the  best  definition  of 
thrift.  The  prize  was  won  by  Hazel  Haag,  of 
Warren,  Pennsylvania.  Her  definition  was: 
"  Thrift  is  management  of  one's  affairs  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  value  of  one's  possessions  is 
being  constantly  increased.** 
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Mellin'sRxxlBoy 

This  hearty  Mellin's  Food  boy  shows  the 
progressive  development  which  might  just  as 
well  belong  to  your  baby.  Mellin's  food,  prop- 
erly prepared  with  nulk,  insures  this  develop- 
ment, because  it  nourishes  baby's  whole  body. 

Start  your  baby  on  MelUn's  Food  to-day. 

Mellin's  Food  Company  Boston,  Mass. 
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KEEPING   THE    NEGRO 
IN    POLITICS 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  last 
week  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  grant  the  suffrage  to  women 
received  a  majority  vote.  It  was  but  a  ma- 
jority of  one,  however,  and  as  a  resolution 
amending  the  Constitution  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  this  proposed  amendment  did  not 
pass. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  submission  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Senate,  Senator  Vardaman, 
of  Mississippi,  proposed  an  amendment  to 
repeal  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  and  thus  to  take  the  right  o£ 
suffrage  away  from  Negroes.  In  favor  of 
the  Vardaman  amendment  there  were  actu- 
ally nineteen  votes  cast,  almost  all  by  Sena- 
tors from  Southern  States.  Then  a  second 
amendment  was  offered  by  Senator  Williams, 
also  of  Mississippi,  which  provided  that 
woman  suffrage  should  be  restricted  to  white 
women.  This  received  twenty-one  votes, 
mainly  Southern. 

Perhaps  these  two  amendments  to  the 
resolution  ought  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
However  much  honest  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having 
granted  the  suffrage  to  Negroes  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  intelligent 
expectation  that  a  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  will  ever  be  submitted  to  the 
States ;  and  no  expectation,  intelligent  or 
otherwise,  that,  if  submitted  to  the  States,  it 
would  ever  be  accepted  by  three-fourths  of 
them.  There  can  be  only  one  purpose  in 
such  an  amendment — it  is  to  keep  the  Negro 
question  acute  in  politics  for  the  sake  of  reap- 
ing partisan  advantage.  It  is  an  ominous  sign 
for  the  future  of  the  South  that  nineteen  Sena- 
tors should  think  it  politically  expedient  to  make 
this  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  their  constitu- 
ents. The  South  has  been  beset  with  great 
difficulties  in  its  attempts  to  maintain  orderly 
goveroment  in  spite  of  a  great  mass  of  igno- 
rant Negro  voters,  and  has  deserved  applause 
from  the  whole  country  for  the  honest  attempts 


to  restrict  the  suffrage  to  those  who  are  intelli- 
gent enough  to  learn  to  read,  thrifty  enough 
to  accumulate  some  property,  and  public- 
spirited  enough  to  pay  their  taxes  ;  but  no 
Southern  State  can  profit  by  the  attempts  of 
politicians  to  keep  party  spirit  alive  by  keep- 
ing the  Negro  question  in  politics. 

ULSTER   AN    ARMED    CAMP 

Sir  Edward  Carson  is  the  leader  in  the 
British  Parliament  of  the  Ulster  Unionists, 
the  f)eople  in  Ireland  who  do  not  want  Home 
Rule.  Last  week  he  arrived  in  Belfast. 
Before  landing  he  received  on  board  the 
steamship  on  which  he  had  made  the  passage 
from  England  Sir  George  Richardson,  a 
retired  Lieutenant-General  of  the  British 
army,  now  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ulster 
Unionist  forces,  which  have  been  banded  to 
oppose  Home  Rule,  if  enacted  into  law,  by 
force.  On  the  dock  there  was  drawn  up  a 
g^ard  of  honor  from  the  Ulster  Volunteers. 
A  big  crowd  gave  them  a  noisy  welcome, 
firing  salutes  into  the  air  from  their  revolvers. 
Automobiles  had  been  kept  busy  moving 
stores  and  docurhents  from  the  Unionist 
headquarters,  apparently  fearing  a  raid 
by  the  police.  Instructions  were  sent  to 
despatch  reinforcements  immediately  to  the 
garrison  stations  in  Ulster,  and  some  of  these 
arrived  last  week.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this? 

Ulster,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  Irish 
provinces,  has  nine  counties.  Moved  by  the 
banding  together  of  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Ulstermen  in  an  armed  force,  Mr. 
Asquith,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  proposed 
that  the  nine  counties  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  separately  on  the  question  whether  they 
should  be  left  out  for  six  years  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  new  Irish  Government. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Opposition  leader,  saj-s 
that  if  leister  is  not  to  be  driven  from  the 
United  Kingdom  against  her  will  at  the  end 
of  six  years  the  Unionists  will  accept  this  as  a 
basis  of  discussion.  If,  however,  it  means 
that  at  the  end  of  six  years  the  people  of 
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Ulster  are  to  be  brought  automatically  under 
the  power  of  the  Dublin  Parliament  against 
their  will,  the  Unionists  will  reject  it.  In  any 
case,  he  added,  the  Unionists  would  abide  by 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
and  the  local  option  proposal.  He  distinctly 
promised  that  if  the  result  of  such  a  refer- 
endum was  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  local  option  proposal  the  Unionists 
would  do  nothing  against  putting  the  will  of 
the  people  into  operation  completely  and 
without  delay.  But  if,  he  concluded,  the 
Government  refused  to  follow  this  course,  it 
could  only  be  because  it  thought  the  ques- 
tion might  ix)ssibly  be  settled  by  '*  bullets 
rather  than  by  votes."  This  reference,  as 
reported,  was.  of  course,  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  pledged  themselves  to 
resist,  by  force  if  necessar>\  the  imposition 
in  Ulster  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  should  it  be 
enacted  into  law.  The  Opposition  leader 
concluded,  as  reported : 

If  it  is  only  a  question  of  disorder,  the  army 
will  and  ouglit  to  obey  ;  but  if  it  is  a  question  of 
civil  war,  the  soldiers  are  citizens  like  the  rest 
of  the  people.  The  army  will  he  divided  and 
that  force  be  destroyed  on  which  we  depend  for 
our  national  safety. 

In  reply  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister, 
said  that,  while  the  Government  took  note 
of  the  proposition  for  a  referendum,  there 
would  be  no  coercion  of  Ulster.  He  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  however,  that  in  his  pro- 
posal lay  the  only  hope  of  a  lasting  setdement. 

Newspaper  comment  takes  a  wide  range, 
from  the  extreme  Unionist  press,  which  de- 
clares that  blood  will  flow  in  Ireland  unless 
the  Government  recedes,  to  the  extreme  Na- 
tionalist press,  which  declares  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  glories  in  openly  preaching 
sedition.  Meanwhile  the  able  and  resource- 
ful Premier  remains  in  power  despite  all 
attempts  to  dislodge  him. 

THB    MURDER   OF 
GASTON    CALMBTTE 

Two  recent  events  in  Paris  have  focused 
general  attention  on  that  city.  The  first  was 
a  more  than  ordinarily  theatrical  duel.  The 
second  event  was  the  murder  of  Gaston 
C'almette,  the  editor  of  '*Le  Figaro." 

M.  Calmette  was  killed  by  Madame  Cail- 
laux,  the  wife  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  present  Doumergue  Cabinet. 
For  a  long  time  **  Figaro  "  had  been  full  of 
accusarion  and  denunciation  of  the  Finance 


Minister;  he  was  charged  with  graft  and 
political  corruption.  As  he  had  also  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  Premier  Barthou,  the 
friend  of  M.  Calmette,  M.  Caillaux  had 
incurred  the  hatred  of  M.  Calmette  both 
f)ersonally  and  politically. 

'*  Figaro's  "  most  recent  disclosure  was  the 
publication  of  a  letter  written  by  M.  Caillaux 
to  his  present  wife  at  a  time  when*  she  was 
the  wife  of  another.  The  letter  contained  a 
passage  which  indicated  that,  though  osten- 
sibly supporting  the  principle  of  an  income 
tax,  M.  Caillaux  was  secretly  opposed  to  it. 
The  letter  was  published  as  showing  the 
Minister's  insincerity.  Perhaps  M.  Calmette 's 
motive  in  publishing  the  letter  was  wholl}' 
political.'  But  the  letter  was  written  in  terms 
which  might  be  construed  as  compromis- 
ing the  person  to  whom  it  was  written. 
Madame  Caillaux  resented  the  sacrifice  of 
her  reputation  in  order  to  make  political 
capital.  Doubtiess  half-crazed,  she  took  the 
law  into  her  own  hands  and  killed  M. 
Calmette.  Perhaps  she  thought  that  she 
jvas  helping  her  husband  :  at  all  events,  she 
is  reported  to  have  said  so. 

M.  Caillaux 's  resignation  from  the  Cabinet 
followed  instantly.  He  has  been  the  chief  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Cabinet.  Two  years  ago  he 
was  Prime  Minister.  His  Ministry'  was  followed 
by  that  of  M.  Poincar^,  the  present  President 
of  France.  M.  Caillaux,  however,  remained 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  finally, 
upsetting  the  Barthou  Cabinet,  returned  to 
power,  not  as  Premier — the  President  ai> 
parently  not  being  willing  to  intrust  the 
whole  Cabinet  to  his  hands — but  as  Minister 
of  Finance. 

Duels  and  murders  happen  in  other  coun- 
tries besides  France.  And  in  other  countries 
some  people  prominent  in  politics  and  society 
commit  crimes.  When  a  Cabinet  member  is 
involved,  the  event,  of  course,  attracts  spe- 
cial note  and  comment.  But  those  who  know 
French  histor>'  and  remember  how  solidly 
the  present  Republic  is  established  \frill  not 
be  misled  by  sensational  press  reports  into 
thinking  that  this  tragic  occurrence  is  typical 
of  French  politics  and  French  life. 

A    CHANGE    IN    THE 
RUSSIAN    MINISTRY 

V.  N.  Kokovtsof,  who  succeeded  Count 
Witte  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  1906,  and 
who  became  Premier  shortiy  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Stolypin  in  1911,  has  at  last 
been  forced  to  resign  both  positions  and  go 
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into  retirement.  His  overthrow  is  attributed 
partly  to  intrigues  of  powerful  enemies,  partly 
to  dissensions  in  the  Ministerial  Council,  over 
which  he  presided,  ar^d  partly  to  his  recent 
defeat  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire  (the 
upper  house  of  Parliament),  where  he  was 
outvoted  on  an  important  provision  of  the 
pending  Temperance  Bill. 

All  of  these  causes  were  doubtless  opera- 
tive, but  they  might  not  have  been  fatal  to 
Mr.  Kokovtsof  if  the  Czar's  attention  had 
not  recently  been  drawn  to  the  evils  of  the 
vodka  monopoly.  Vodka  is  a  kind  of  whisky 
or  brandy  distilled  from  rye,  but  sometimes 
from  potatoes,  and  is  dispensed  solely  by  the 
Government.  The  Emperor  also  wanted  so 
to  readjust  the  financial  Budget  as  to  get 
from  other  sources  a  part  at  least  of  the 
revenue  now  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor.  Mr.  Kokovtsof  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Government  drink  monopoly, 
but  he  had  based  his  financial  policy  largely 
upon  it,  and  had  made  it  yield  almost  twice 
as  much  revenue  as  it  was  producing  when 
he  took  it  in  hand.  He  had  thus  avoided 
deficits,  and  had  increased  the  so-called  "  free 
balance"  in  the  treasury  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  rubles,  without  imposing  any  new 
and  burdensome  taxes.  Incidentally,  how- 
ever, he  had  demoralized  and  impoverished 
the  population  by  selling  to  it  annually  almost 
a  billion  rubles'  worth  of  vodka  (289,000,000 
gallons)  in  1913.  In  other  words,  he  had 
made  a  brilliant  financial  showing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation's  health  and  prosperity. 

Recognizing  at  last  an  evil  which  had  long 
been  apparent  to  political  economists  in 
Russia,  the  Czar  decided  upon  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  Budget  and  a  change  of  financial 
policy.  He  probably  thought  that  the  de- 
sired reform  would  have  a  belter  chance 
of  success  if  planned  and  carried  out  by  a 
new  man  than  if  intrusted  to  the  Minister 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  evils  of 
thCe  old  system.  He  therefore  removed  Mr. 
Kokovtsof  and  appointed  as  Minister  of 
Finance  a  comparatively  little-known  official 
named  P.  L.  Bark,  who  had  once  been 
director  of  the  Volga- Kama  Bank,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  his  promotion  was  Associate 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry. 

THE   VODKA    MONOPOLY 

In  the  Imperial  rescripts  addressed  to  the 
incoming  and  outgoing  Finance  Ministers  re- 
spectively, the  policy  of  the  Government  for 
the  last  ten  years  is  presented  from  two  widely 


diiferent  points  of  view.  In  the  first  the  Czar 
compliments  Mr.  Kokovtsof  on  his  ability  as 
a  financier ;  congratulates  him  on  his  success 
in  making  financial  ends  meet  without  a 
deficit;  commends  him  for  increasing  the 
free  treasury  balance  **  by  an  unprecedented 
amount ;"  and  confers  upon  him  the  title  of 
Count  as  a  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services.  In  the  second  his  Imf)erial  Maj- 
esty calls  Mr.  Bark's  attention  to  the  evils  of 
his  predecessor's  policy ;  deplores  the  tend- 
ency to  make  the  welfare  of  the  nation  sub- 
ordinate to  the  interests  of  the  exchequer; 
and  directs  the  new  Minister  to  reform  and 
readjust  a  Budget  which  has  hitherto  been 
based  too  largely,  he  says,  "  on  the  weak- 
ness, poverty,  and  economic  distress  of  my 
beloved  people." 

The  average  reader  will  find  some  difficulty 
perhaps  in  reconciling  the  praise  of  Mr.  Ko- 
kovtsof in  the  first  rescript  with  the  con- 
demnation of  his  methods  in  the  second :  but 
a  shrewd  financier  may  be  a  bad  political 
economist,  and  Mr.  Kokovtsof  failed  as  a 
statesman  rather  than  as  a  skillful  manipu- 
lator of  the  Budget.  The  "  free  balance  " 
may  be  increased  to  almost  any  amount  by 
pushing  the  sale  of  vodka,  purposely  under- 
estimating every  year  the  revenue  to  be 
expected  from  it,  and  then  covering  into  the 
treasury  annually,  as  "  surplus  not  appropri- 
ated," the  difference  between  the  intentional 
underestimate  and  the  sum  actually  realized. 
General  Kuropatkin,  in  his  historj'  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  called  attention  to  this 
method  and  gave  figures  in  illustration  of  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Russian  Liberal  press, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  solve  the  problem  which 
the  Czar  has  set  before  the  new  Minister  of 
Finance  without  making  a  radical  and  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  ix)litical  conditions  of 
Russian  life.  If  the  sale  of  vodka  is  to  be 
reduced,  a  part  at  least  of  the  revenue  now 
derived  from  it  must  be  obtained  from  taxa- 
tion in  some  other  form,  and  the  "  inexhausti- 
ble resources  of  the  Empire  "  and  the  **  pro- 
ductive labor  of  the  people  "  upon  which  the 
Czar  relies  for  funds  never  will  become  avail- 
able until  the  forces  that  make  for  personal 
liberty,  education,  enlightenment,  enterprise, 
and  social  co-operation  are  freed  from  the 
political  restraints  that  now  hamper  or  com- 
pletely obstruct  them.  Readjustments  of  the 
Budget  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  the  tax- 
paying  power  of  the  people  is  increased,  and 
the  prosperity  upon  which  taxpaying  ability 
depends   never  will    come   to   an   ignorant, 
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oppressed,    despotically    ruled,    and    police- 
ridden  population. 

PREMIER   GOREMYKIN 

I.  L.  Goremykin,  who  succeeds  Count 
Kokovtsof  as  President  of  the  Russian  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  is  a  veteran  official,  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  who  has  served  the  Czar 
in  many  and  varied  capacities.  When  Premier 
Witte's  power  was  broken  by  the  forces  of 
reaction  in  1906,  Goremykin  succeeded  him, 
and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Stolypin, 
when  the  Czar  determined  to  dissolve  the 
First  Duma  and  disregard  the  promises  that 
he  had  made  in  the  Freedom  Manifesto. 

Goremykin  is  now  an  actual  Privy  Coun- 
cilor, a  Senator,  and  a  member  of  the  upper 
house  in  the  Russian  Parliament.  He  has 
long  been  regarded  as  an  expert  in  peasant 
affairs,  and  if  the  Czar  seriously  intends  to 
improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  peas- 
ant class  he  may  regard  Goremykin  as  a 
useful  co-worker. 

It  is  the  general  impression,  however,  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  the  appointment  is  a 
temporary  one,  and  that  Goremykin  will 
soon  be  succeeded  by  a  younger  and  more 
forceful  man. 

A    REACTIONARY 
MINISTER 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Kasso,  became  involved  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  a  tragic  domestic  scandal, -which 
would  seem  to  make  his  removal  imperative. 
But  any  well-ordered  Government  would 
have  removed  him  long  ago,  for  he  is  per- 
haps the  most  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  re- 
actionary Minister  of  Public  Instruction  that 
Russia  has  had  in  many  years.  The  Czar 
and  his  coterie  of  advisers,  however,  are  in 
deadly  fear  of  seditious  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  they  have  kept  him  in  office 
because  he  has  been  fearless  and  ruthless  in 
stamping  out  liberal  ideas  among  instructors, 
in  keeping  liberal  books  and  periodicals  out  of 
educational  libraries,  in  hampering  or  obstruct- 
ing parents'  committees,  in  restricting  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  schools  of  all  grades, 
and  in  driving  liberal  professors  out  of  the 
universities. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  profes- 
sorships are  now  vacant  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  Empire,  and 
there  is  serious  public  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  it  is  not  expedient  and 
practicable  to  establish  a  Russian  university 


in  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  France,  where 
Russian  professors  and  students  will  not  be 
subject  to  p)olice  control  and  to  the  savage 
and  relentless  persecution  of  such  Ministers 
as  Kasso. 

RUMORS  FROM 
MEXICO 

News  rumors  rather  than  news  itself 
marked  the  Mexican  situation  last  week. 
One  rumor  (unconfirmed)  was  that  Huerta 
had  sent  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor 
Jos^  y  Rojas,  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
Mr.  John  Lind,  looking  to  a  diplomatic  recon- 
ciliation with  the  United  States.  Of  battle 
rumors  there  were  many  and  conflicting  ones. 
The  Federal  and  insurgent  forces  about 
Torreon  have  engaged  in  those  skirmishes 
and  minor  engagements  which  are  the  military 
method  of"  feeling  out"  an  opponent  before 
joining  batde.  Whether  the  long-predicted 
attack  on  Torreon  and  a  possibly  decisive 
battle  between  Villa  and  the  Federad  generals 
will  take  place  at  once  is,  as  we  write,  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  both  sides  last  week  seemed  to  be 
waiting  an  attack  each  from  the  other. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  rumor  was  that 
which  affirmed  that  the  result  ot  the  inquiries 
into  William  S.  Benton's  death  made  by  Mr. 
Perceval,  the  British  Consul,  and  by  Car- 
ranza's  commission  was  known  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Perceval's  report,  this  rumor 
alleges,  will  say  that  Benton  was  stabbed 
to  death  in  Villa's  office;  Carranza's  com- 
mission, that  Benton  was  shot  on  a  train 
between  Juarez  and  Chihuahua  by  Major 
Fieno,  in  whose  custody  Benton  was  at  the 
lime.  I'he  extraordinary  thing  about  these 
reports  is  that  both  would  give  the  lie  to 
Villa's  story  that  Benton  was  shot  after  a 
formal  court  martial.  If  that  story  is  untrue, 
then  the  elaborate  report  of  the  court  martial 
sent  to  Washington  after  Benton's  death, 
with  names  of  judges  and  witnesses,  was  a 
barefaced  forgery  1 

MR.  GEORGE 

In  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  March  21 
The  Outlook  commented  upon  the  findings 
of  the  committee  which  investigated  the 
affairs  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Free- 
ville,  Xew  York,  and  the  action  taken  upon 
their  report  by  the  trustees  of  the  Freeville 
institution  and  the  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Junior  Republics.  In  its  com- 
ment The  Outlook  stated  that  Mr.  George 
had  been  retained  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
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of  Directors  of  the  National  Association.  Mr. 
George  has  also  been  retained  as  National 
Director  of  the  Association  of  Junior  Repub- 
lics, a  position  which  will  give  to  him  both 
opportunity  and  authority  to  carry  out  in  the 
fullest  measure  'his  ideas  for  the  promotion 
of  self-government  among  minors. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  when  Mr.  George  returned  to  Free- 
ville  after  the  vote  of  confidence  passed  by 
his  trustees  and  fellow-directors,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Republic  made  of  his  ride 
home  a  triumphal  progress,  drawing  his  sleigh 
with  their  own  hands  over  the  mile  of  road 
lying  between  the  station  and  his  house. 

A  statement  which  The  Outlook  has  re- 
ceived from  a  group  of  ex-citizens  of  the 
Junior  Republic  now  living  in  Boston  may 
be  taken,*  we  think,  as  typical  of  the  feeling 
among  the  graduates  of  the  Republic 
towards  "Daddy"  George.  This  statement 
treats  of  what  the  three  judges — Justice 
Seabury,  Miss  Wald,  and  Mr.  Choate  — 
app)ointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Freeville 
Republic  regarded  as  unpardonable  indiscre- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  George.  We  publish 
this  statement  in  part  below.  The  Outlook, 
while  believing  that  Mr.  George's  usefulness 
as  the  head  of  any  particular  Juvenile  Repub- 
lic is  ended,  is  glad  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  again  expressing  its  confidence  and  faith  in 
his  moral  integrity.  The  Outlook's  view  of 
the  situation  was  fully  discussed  in  our  issue 
of  March  21. 

Gentlemen :  We  take  exception  to  a  portion 
of  the  verdict  which  states  that  Mr.  George 
"  treats  the  young  women  there  among  the  citi- 
zens as  children,  and  according  to  his  whim  and 
caprice,  without  regard  to  the  rules  and  usages 
of  common  life  and  civilized  society.'' 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  judges  have 
given  their  verdict  according  to  the  evidence 
which  they  had,  and  while  we  do  not  wish  to 
criticise  them  in  the  least,  still  we  do  want  to 
say  that,  as  ex-citizens  of  the  Junior  Republic, 
we  understand  conditions  there,  and  we  abso- 
lutely know  that  such  is  not  the  case.  "  Daddy  " 
George  treats  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  the 
Republic  as  his  own,  and  they,  in  turn,  regard 
him  in  the  light  of  a  father,  and  we  are  sure  that 
if  the  eminent  judges  could  visit  Freeville  and 
could  see  "  Daddy ' '  and  the  young  people  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  they  would  not 
have  made  so  severe  a  statement. 

We  also  wish  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that 
we  have  every  confidence  in  Mr.  George.  We 
think  that  he  is  a  victim  of  circumstances  of 
which  his  enemies  have  taken  complete  ^advan- 
tage.    It  is  our  earnest  wish  that  Mr.  George 


may  occupy  once  more  his  rightful  position  with 
all  the  confidence  and  authority  which  he  has 
enjoyed  both  in  the  Republic  and  in  the  minds 
of  all  right-thinking  people.  He  is  our  ideal  of 
what  a  man  should  be. 

Were  it  possible  to  put  this  in  the  form  of  a 
petition,  hundreds  of  ex-citizens  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  coast  would  gladly  affix  their 
signatures. 

CONCERNING 
SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

In  a  recent  editorial  on  the  merger  be- 
tween Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  The  Outlook  criticised 
Syracuse  University  because  of  its  activity  in 
asking  for  and  securing  State  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Forestry  School  upon  its 
campus,  and  contrasted  the  public-spirited 
policy  of  the  two  Massachusetts  institutions 
with  the  self-interested  policy  of  Syracuse 
University.  Without  regard  to  whether  the 
State  School  of  Forestry,  placed  at  Syracuse, 
is  in  itself  an  efficient  institution  or  not,  we 
believe  that  its  establishment  was  a  waste 
of  State  funds,  and  that  the  efforts  of  Syra- 
cuse to  secure  its  endowment  were  made 
without  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  New  York 
State  or  the  profession  of  forestry  as  a  whole. 
The  responsibility  for  this  affair  rests,  of 
course,  not  only  upon  Syracuse,  but  upon  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  that  permitted 
the  granting  of  State  money  for  such  a  purpose. 

New  York  State  has  had  for  some  years 
past  a  highly  efficient  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Ithaca.  All  funds  which  the  State 
has  to  spare  for  the  teaching  of  forestry 
should  be  applied  where  they  can  be  most 
effectively  utilized,  namely,  in  connection  with 
the  allied  courses  necessarily  given  at  this 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  So  used,  they 
can  be  controlled  and  administered  by  men 
whose  life-work  has  placed  them  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State.  At  this  college  a  Department  of  For- 
estry, which  can  readily  be  developed  to  sup)- 
ply  all  future  forestry  needs  of  New  York,  is 
already  in  existence.  The  State  of  New 
York  needs  two  schools  of  forestry  about 
as  much,  if  we  may  quote  David  Harum's 
Aunt  Polly,  "  as  a  cat  needs  a  flag."  What 
the  Syracuse  school  costs  the  State  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  this  last  year,  the 
third  of  its  existence,  the  Syracuse  Forestry 
School  asked  for  a  maintenance  fund  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  is  required  by 
the  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  reputed  to  be 
the  oldest   and  perhaps  the  strongest  insti- 
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tution  of  itslcind  in  America.  The  second 
year  of  its  existence  it  received  from  the 
State  a  maintenance  appropriation  greater 
by  $20,000  than  the  total  income  of  the 
institution  at  Yale.  These  statements  are 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  New  York 
*'  Tribune  Farmer.'* 

Our  criticism  of  Syracuse  University  called 
forth,  as  was  quite  natural,  several  letters  of 
protest  from  the  authorities  and  friends  of 
that  University.  A  letter  we  have  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  we  herewith  publish,  because  it 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  restate  our  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  Syracuse  and  to  correct  the 
impression  that  our  criticism  was  made  with- 
out a  careful  study  of  the  situation.  The 
publication  of  Mr.  Thompson's  letter  may 
serve  also  to '  set  at  rest  a  third  criticism 
which  has  been  made  in  regard  to  our  atti- 
tude towards  Syracuse. 


EDITORS   OR 
CENSORS? 

Mr.  Thompson  writes: 

There  are  times  when  your  attitude  toward 
Syracuse  University  makes  The  Outlook  de- 
cidedly unpleasant  reading.  In  The  Outlook  the 
latter  part  of  January  you  referred  to  the  merger 
of  the  School  of  Technology  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  Boston  School  of  Technology, 
commending  their  spirit,  and  then,  by  way  of 
contrast, cited  Syracuse  University  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  narrow  spirit  too  often  found  among 
colleges  and  universities,  as  seen  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  College  of  Forestry  here.  Your 
statement  was  most  unwarranted,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Forestry  sent  you  a  detailed 
explanation,  calling  your  attention  to  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  founding  of  the  college.  While 
you  give  full  credence  to  the  statements  of  the 
other  side,  you  have  refused  to  give  any  place 
in  the  columns  of  The  Outlook  to  the  statement 
of  Dean  Baker.  In  your  issue  of  February  28 
you  arraign  most  severely  the  Associated  Press 
for  not  allowing  Mr.  Stimson  to  set  himself 
right  with  the  public  by  use  of  the  papers  ihey 
controlled,  and  you  opened  the  columns  of  The 
Outlook  for  his  denial.  In  closing  the  article 
you  say:  "In  this  instance  the  editors  of  the 
Associated  Press  ventured  to  pigeonhole  an 
important  announcement  made  by  a  Cabinet 
official,  for  the  reason  that  they  personally  did 
not  regard  this  announcement  as  advantageous 
to  the  Cabinet  Minister.  This  was  not  a  case 
of  editorship  but  of  impertinent  censorships 

Out  of  your  own  mouth  are  you  not  con- 
demned— yea,  is  not  your  condemnation  the 
greater,  since  you  published  the  statement  that 


was  untrue  concerning  Syracuse  University, 
while  the  Associated  Press,  which  you  arraign 
so  severely,  disclaims  all  responsibility  for  the 
statement  derogatory  to  Mr.  Stimson  ? 

We  shall  make  it  plain  through  a  weekly  pub- 
lication as  reputable  as  The  Outlook  that  you 
are  guilty  of  the  same  offense  Vou  condemn  in 
others,  as  you  have  suppressed  a  statement 
that  in  all  fairness  should  have  been  given  to 
the  public  to  offset  in  a  measure  the  harm 
that  your  very  unkind  and  ungenerous  refer- 
ence may  do  Syracuse  University. 

D.  B.  Thompson, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

S>Tacuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

The  parallel  which  Mr.  Thompson  attempts 
to  draw  seems  to  us  no  parallel  at  all.  In 
the  case  of  the  Associated  Press  the  charge 
was  that  an  opportunity  for  denying  a  mis- 
quotation was  not  granted.  The  case  of 
Syracuse  University  versus  The  Outlook 
concerns  solely  a  matter  of  editorial  opinion. 
Dean  Baker's  letter  did  not  convince  us  that 
we  were  wrong,  and  therefore  we  declined  to 
withdraw  from  the  critical  position  we  had 
assumed.  Our  letter  to  Dean  Baker  was 
exhaustive  enough  to  show  that  we  had  given 
the  matter  careful  attention.  Our  editorial 
opinion  on  this  question  was  not  based,  as 
Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  infer,  on  **  inside 
information  **  from  Cornell,  but  on  an  im- 
partial examination  of  the  whole  subject  from 
three  standpoints : 

1.  What  are  the  forestry'  need;  of  New 
York  State? 

2.  How  can  these  needs  be  most  eco- 
nomically satisfied  ? 

3.  What  is  the  attitude  which  those  whom 
we  have  reason  to  regard  as  honest  and  com- 
petent observers  have  taken  towards  the 
Syracuse  School  of  Forestry  ? 

The  information  upon  which  our  opinion 
was  based  is  readily  accessible  to  any  one  who 
cares  to  look  for  it.  On  the  first  of  the  above 
questions  there  has  been  an  adequate  pres- 
entation of  facts  in  the  **  Forestr>'  Quar- 
terly," a  technical  journal  which  numbers 
Dean  Baker  himself  among  its  editors.  Both 
this  first  question  and  tho  next  we  necessarily 
considered  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  a 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  and 
the  general  needs  of  our  farming  population 
throughout  the  State.  The  attitude  of  close 
students  of  the  situation  can  be  in  general 
fairly  judged  by  the  editorial  expression  of 
such  an  unbiased  and  authoritative  journal  as 
the  *  Rural  New  Yorker,"  by  the  views  of 
the     Tribune  Farmer,"  or  again  by  the  action 
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of  such  an  organization  as  the  New  York 
State  Grange.  It  is  not  a  correction  of  facts 
that  Mr.  Thompson  desires,  but  a  reversal  of 
opinion.  The  Outlook  has  never  closed  its 
pages  to  the  former.  The  exclusion  of 
Dean  Baker's  letter  from  the  pages  of  this 
journal  comes,  we  are  convinced,  under  the 
head  of  "  editorship  "  and  not  "  impertinent 
censorship. " 

A   WORKING    BISHOP 

At  the  service  last  October  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City, 
which  opened  the  session  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  two  voices  filled  the 
great  church  in  which,  as  a  rule,  no  one  can 
be  heard  from  the  altar.  The  voices  were 
those  of  Bishop  Tuttle,  of  Missouri,*  the  Pre- 
siding Bishop,  and  of  Bishop  Scarborough, 
of  New  Jersey.  Bishop  Tuttle  is  seventy- 
seven  years  old;  Bishop  Scarborough  died 
last  week  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

John  Scarborough  was  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  prolonged  vigor.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  episcopal  duties  he  had  steadily  de- 
clined assistance,  and  his  death  was  the  result 
of  exposure  during  the  recent  blizzard. 

He  was  an  active  working  bishop.  A 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York,  his  first  pastoral  experience  was  in 
Troy ;  whence  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
of  a  small  parish  in  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York  ;  seven  years  later  he  became  the  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh.  In  1875  he 
was  ordained  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 

One  of  his  chief  characteristics  is  indicated 
by  the  familiar  name  which  was  sometimes 
used  in  Church  circles — "  Honest  John.*' 
He  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  of 
heaven ;  a  man  of  resolute  purpose,  clear 
head,  human  sympathies,  and  great  power. 
In  the  councils  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
his  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  had 
weight ;  while  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
poor  and  neglected  people  gained  for  him 
wide  influence  among  many  to  whom  the 
Church  does  not  usually  appeal.  It  was  his 
deep  conviction  that  the  prime  need  of  the 
world  is  the  need  of  religion  interpreted  in 
forms  of  practical  service  that  filled  him  with 
this  missionary  spirit.  He  was  a  builder  of 
churches.  He  used  the  pulpit  always  to 
define  Christian  standards  and  enforce  Chris- 
tian duties. 

His  manner  was  simple  and  direct,  and 
he  used  the  vernacular  of  his  day.   Although 


not  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  was  a  peculiarly 
effective  one;  and  his  solidity  of  character 
and  loyalty  of  nature  evoked  warm  attach- 
ments— warmest  among  those  who  knew  him 
best. 

A  FIRE:  ITS  GAIN 
AND  ITS  LOSS 

The  girls  of  Wellesley  College  have  erected 
a  fine  monument  to  their  college  by  their  con- 
duct in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  main 
building  on  the  17th  of  March.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  girls  and  about  a  hundred 
others,  some  members  of  the  faculty  and 
some  maids,  gathered  together  while  the 
building  was  burning  and  waited  quietly  while 
the  roll  was  called  ;  then  the  eight  who  were 
missing  at  the  roll-call  and  were  still  in  the 
smoke-filled  building  were  roused  and  brought 
to  safety  without  panic  or  hysteria.  The 
time  was  so  brief  and  the  danger  so  immi- 
nent that  the  girls  were  unable  to  save  any  of 
their  belongings,  and  many  of  them  were 
compelled  to  leave  without  time  even  to  put  on 
wraps  or  clothing.  Not  a  life  was  lost,  not 
a  person  injured.  Such  an  experience  bears 
splendid  testimony  to  the  discipline  of  the 
College  and  to  the  habit  of  self-control  which 
it  has  inspired. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  provincial  patriotism  which 
inspires  the  reflection,  but  we  doubt  whether 
in  any  other  nationality  three  hundred  and 
fifty  girls  and  women  would  have  met  so 
imminent  a  peril  and  confronted  so  awful  a 
possible  tragedy  with  such  a  spirit  of  quiet 
and  self-controlled  heroism. 

The  loss  to  Wellesley  College  is  estimated 
by  the  reporters  at  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
Although  the  building  was  as  fully  insured  as 
experts  would  allow,  much  less  than  half  of  the 
loss  will  be  covered  by  insurance  ;  but. there 
are  some  elements  in  the  loss  which  Wellesley 
has  suffered  which  money  could  not  wholly 
repair. 

All  colleges  might  well  learn  a  lesson  from 
what  might  easily  have  been  an  awful  tragedy, 
and  erect  for  all  future  dormitories  fire-proof 
structures. 

Wellesley  College  was  founded  by  Henry 
F.  Durant,  and  first  opened  for  students  in 
1875.  It  was  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Durant,  a 
wealthy  lawyer  of  Boston,  to  provide  college 
education  for  girls  of  moderate  means,  and 
in  doing  so  to  surround  them  with  objects 
of  beauty  in  their  daily  life  which  would  exert 
a  cultural  influence  upon  them. 

Whoever   entered   the   main    building  of 
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VVellesley,  which  has  now  been  destroyed, 
found  himself  in  a  broad  hall  or  rotunda, 
in  the  center  of  which  was  a  palm  garden 
kept  perpetually  fresh  and  green.  At  one 
side  of  this  palm  garden  was  a  statue  of 
heroic  size  of  Miss  Martineau.  On  another 
page  in  this  issue  is  a  picture  of  this  entrance 
hall  and  palm  garden,  together  with  a  view 
of  the  building  as  seen  from  the  lake.  The 
palm  garden  was  known  as  the  College  Hall 
Center,  and  it  was  here  that  the  undergradu- 
ates were  accustomed  to  gather  for  cheering 
on  special  occasions.  Here,  near  the  rail- 
ing on  the  second  floor,  hung  a  valuable  bell 
known  as  the  '*fire  bell."  Opening  out  of 
this  hall  was  a  moderate-sized  parlor,  furnished 
with  much  taste,  containing  a  bust  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  with  some  other  memorials  of  her, 
including,  if  we  remember  aright,  some  auto- 
graphs. This  was  known  as  the  Browning 
Room.  A  litde  distance  from  this  central  hall, 
with  a  transverse  hall  running  the  length  of  the 
building  in  a  wing  opening  out  from  it,  were 
the  library  on  the  first  floor  and  the  chapel  on 
the  second,  the  latter  containing  a  memorial 
window  to  the  daughter  of  Governor  Claflin, 
of  Massachusetts.  Student  gatherings  were 
held  in  this  chapel,  class  meetings,  student 
government  meetings,  etc.  Nearly  opposite 
this  wing  was  a  faculty  parlor,  where  the  faculty 
were  accustomed  to  meet  guests  of  the  col- 
lege for.  after-dinner  coffee.  There  was  in 
Mr.  Durant's  time  no  picture  gallery,  but 
some  fine  pictures  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
the  great  hall,  where  they  were  daily  ob- 
served by  the  continually  passing  students.  In 
the  "  Center  "  was  Elihu  Vedder's  **  Cumaean 
Sibyl.'*  VVellesley  has  for  some  time  out- 
grown the  original  chapel  and  library,  the  latter 
having  been  converted  into  a  reading-room. 

Money  may  replace  the  main  building  with 
a  better  structure,  but  it  can  hardly  replace  the 
art  treasures,  and  certainly  not  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  them.  Wellesley  College, 
which  is  an  institution  National  in  influence 
and  constituency,  ought  by  this  time  to  have 
friends  sufficient  in  number  and  in  wealth  to 
do  all  that  money  can  do  to  replace  what  fire 
has  destroyed. 

A    PUBLIC 
DEFENDER 

Not  long  ago,  in  commenting  on  the  case 
of  a  man  named  Schwitofsky,  sentenced  to 
prison  in  New  York  for  twenty  years  on  con- 
viction for  crimes  which,  it  is  now  believed, 


he  did  not  commit,  The  Outlook  approved 
the  suggestion  that  an  official  public  defender 
should  be  appointed.  Such  an  officer,  who 
should,  of  course,  be  a  trained  and  skilled 
lawyer,  would,  we  said,  defend  poor  and 
helpless  criminals  just  as  the  District  Attor- 
ney defends  society  against  the  criminal. 
Reference  was  then  made  to  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  official  in  California.  The 
Outlook  has  since  obtained  full  information 
from  California,  and  presents  the  facts  briefly 
both  as  forming  a  significant  part  of  current 
history  and  as  an  example  which  may  well  be 
followed  generally. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  new  charter  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Wood 
has  been  made  Public  Defender.  He  has 
had  four 'lawyers  assisting  him,  as  well  as 
a  clerical  force.  His  aid  to  those  who  can- 
not pay  counsel  extends  to  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  cases  and  to  the  prosecution 
of  claims  under  one  hundred  dollars,  as 
well  as  to  defense  against  harassing  litiga- 
tion. No  fees  may  be  charged  by  the  Public 
Defender.  In  the  first  month  of  operation 
the  work  was  about  equally  divided  between 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  Apart  from  court 
proceedings,  the  need  of  a  competent  and 
trustworthy  adviser  for  the  poor  has  been 
abundantly  shown. 

The  value  of  such  a  Public  Defender  has 
been  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Wood,  who  is 
the  first  person  in  the  .country,  we  believe,  to 
hold  such  an  office.  In  a  published  account 
of  his  work  and  policy  he  says : 

From  time  immemorial  the  Government  has 
provided  an  attorney  to  prosecute  cases  against 
persons  accused  of  crime,  and  a  judge  or  jury 
to  make  decisions ;  but  no  proper  provision  has 
been  made  for  an  attorney  to  present  the  side 
of  the  accused.  It  is  true  that  courts  appoint 
members  of  the  bar  to  defend  the  poor,  without 
compensation  or  for  a  nominal  fee,  but  such 
appointments  generally  fall  to  youthful  and  in- 
experienced lawyers,  or  in  many  cases  to  attor- 
neys who  chance  to  be  in  the  court-room  at  the 
moment  of  arraignment.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
attorneys  to  be  called  upon  to  work  without 
compensation,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  accused 
to  be  compelled  to  stand  trial  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. A  person  accused  of  crime  should 
have  just  as  able  and  industrious  an  advocate 
to  represent  him  as  the  Government  provides 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  him.  .  .  . 

The  calls  for  the  services  of  the  Public  De- 
fender in  civil  matters  hav^  already  become  so 
numerous  as  to  make  the  office  a  veritable  legal 
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county  hospital.  The  amount  for  which  we  are 
allowed  to  sue  is  small,  but  the  small  claims  for 
wages  and  the  like  are  more  important  to  the 
poor  than  are  large  claims  to  the  wealthy. 
We  are  able  to  adjust  many  such  claims  with- 
out action  at  court  and  can  bring  about  quick 
results. 

This  interesting  experiment  in  Los  Angeles 
is  well  worth  watching.  The  prevalent  feel- 
ing that  the  courts  are  for  the  rich  and  that 
the  poor  cannot  get  justice  because  of  the 
law's  cost  and  the  law's  delay  has  too  much 
truth  in  it  to  be  ignored. 

THE   ST.   PAUL 
POLICE 

Last  autumn,  as  The  Outlook  rep)orted,  a 
mass-meeting  was  held  in  St.  Paul  to  express 
indignation  with  the  police  system  of  that 
city.  As  a  result,  the  Grand  Jury  indicted 
the  Chief  of  Police  and  one  of  the  principal 
detectives  for  graft.  They  were  convicted  of 
having  accepted  graft  from  women  of  the 
underworld  and  were  sentenced  to  the  State 
Prison.  The  money  was  paid,  of  course,  for 
police  protection. 

The  incident  shows  not  only  the  altogether 
too  common  police  custom  of  sharing  in  the 
profits  from  vice,  but  also  shows  that  one 
important  community  has  now  shaken  off  the 
lethargy  which  had  bound  it  for  years.  The 
Outlook  reported  the  awakening  of  the  citi- 
zens of  St.  Paul,  not  only  because  of  the 
benefit  that  St.  Paul  was  going  to  receive, 
but  also  because  the  incident  would  have 
emphatic  effect  in  other  communities,  because 
it  would  warn  the  police  of  other  cities,  and 
especially  because  it  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  public  prosecutors  everywhere,  just 
as  the  results  in  New  York  City,  under  Mr. 
Whitman,  have  done.  As  the  Duluth  **  News- 
Tribune  "  says : 

St.  Paul  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
county  attorney  who  stood  above  personal 
pressure,  and  from  the  first  used  all  his  re- 
sources and  ability  to  uncover  the  "system."  It 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  citizens  who  fur- 
nished the  funds  to  secure  the  evidence.  It  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  as  its  personal  repre- 
.sentalive  such  a  man  as  Hugh  H albert,  who  did 
not  shrink  from  taking  upon  himself  the  burden 
of  hostility  of  all  the  combined  forces  of  evil. 

In  St.  Paul,  as  in  New  York,  the  **  go- 
betweens  *'  have  now  revealed  the  fact,  be- 
yond the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that  pros- 
titution on  the  one  hand  and  p)olice  protec- 


tion on  the  other  are  two  halves  of  a  whole. 
Where  one  is  fotmd  the  other  is  inevitable. 
To  root  out  prostitution  every  community 
must  first  root  out  police  protection. 

THE    LAWS    DELAY    IN 
NEW   YORK 

The  other  day  a  poor  Italian  in  New  York 
City's  "  Little  Italy  "stole  a  bottle  of  milk  from 
a  doorstep.  He  was  arrested  by  a  policeman 
who  had  seen  the  theft  and  was  arraigned  be- 
fore a  city  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  larceny. 
Through  an  interpreter  the  Italian  pleaded 
guilty.  Investigation  showed,  however,  that 
he  had  stolen  the  milk  to  save  himself  and 
his  two  small  and  motherless  children  from 
starvation.  Nevertheless,  under  the  anti- 
quated system  of  legal  red  tape  that  governs 
such  cases  in  the  metropolis,  the  magistrate 
did  not  have  power  to  dispose  of  the  poor 
Italian's  case,  but  was  forced  to  commit  him 
to  jail  pending  trial  before  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions. 

Before  the  Italian's  case  had  come  up  on 
the  crowded  court  calendar  his  two  children 
had  died  and  had  been  buried. 

Such  cases  are  common  in  New  York, 
where  the  law's  delay  is  perhaps  even  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  state  of  Denmark  in  Ham- 
let's time.  Not  only  was  the  Italian  made 
to  suffer  unnecessarily,  but  the  taxpayers 
were  forced  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  in 
prison  for  a  number  of  days,  when  he  might 
have  been  discharged  on  the  spot  and  the 
lives  of  his  children  been  saved  had  the 
magistrate  held  the  power  that  he  ought  to 
hold. 

New  York  City  is  behind  most  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  this  regard.  Elsewhere,  as 
a  rule,  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  alone  the 
power  that  in  New  York  is  divided  between 
a  magistrate  and  a  judge  of  Special  Sessions. 
There  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  a  bill  to  put  Manhattan  abreast  of  the 
times  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  minor  crim- 
inal cases  is  concerned.  This  bill,  introduced 
by  Senator  Patten,  would  merge  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions  with  the  magistrates' 
courts  to  constitute  one  board  of  city  magis- 
trates under  a  chief  magistrate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor.  Each  one  of  these 
magistrates  would  have  power  to  dispose  of 
all  cases  of  misdemeanors  except  where  the 
prisoner  or  the  District  Attorney  requested 
that  the  case  be  tried  before  three  magis- 
trates sitting  jointly.     The  bill,  which  would 
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save  the  time  and  money  of  prosecutor,  pris- 
oner, and  public  alike,  without  any  impairment 
of  the  machinery  of  justice,  has  the  support 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  most  of 
the  city  magistrates,  and  the  city  administra- 
tion.    It  should  be  passed. 

A  RBMARKABLB 
FARM  MANAGER 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  "  back  to  the 
land  movement  "  has  one  danger :  it  may 
lead  some  of  those  who  have  proved  to  be 
incompetent  in  the  city  to  believe  that  they 
can  be  competent  in  the  country.  It  takes 
much  brain  and  some  capital  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  an  abandoned  or  run-down  farm. 
Most  of  the  stories  of  exceptional  success 
with  abnormal  farm  problems  are  simply 
demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Therefore  in  reporting  the  story,  which  we 
have  just  received  from  a  correspondent  in 
the  West,  of  the  remarkable  attainments  of 
a  woman  on  a  Texas  farm,  we  frankly  admit 
that  it  is  not  typical  but  exceptional.  For 
that  reason  it  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  the 
woman  concerned. 

Mrs.  Lucile  Ferlet  is  a  Virginian  by  parent- 
age, but  she  was  born  in  Bastrop,  Texas,  in 
the  heart  of  the  cattle  range,  and  was  bred  to 
the  saddle  and  the  camp-fire.  Her  marriage 
established  her  in  San  Antonio,  where  her 
husband  prospered  in  a  printing  and  publish- 
ing business  ;  but  prosperity  could  not  wean 
her  from  a  longing  for  ripening  crops  of  her 
own.  Finally,  yielding  to  her  urgency,  Mr. 
Ferlet  sold  out  bis  business  and  gave  his  wife 
twelve  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  buy  a 
farm.  She  immediately  began  her  search, 
having  in  mind  as  the  essential  feature  a  good 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation.  Soon  she 
heard  of  a  tract  of  sixty-two  and  one-half 
acres  in  southern  New  Mexico  upon  which 
the  Rio  Grande  River  was  making  such 
rapid  encroachments  that  the  frightened 
owners  were  anxious  to  sell  even  at  a 
low  price.  The  city  of  Anthony,  in  which  is 
situated  the  State  Agricultural  College,  is  but 
two  miles  away,  and  small  mining  towns 
were  springing  up  in  the  vicinity,  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  market  for  produce.  If 
the  Rio  Grande  could  be  controlled,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  golden.  Mrs.  Ferlet  discovered 
that  the  tumultuous  river  had  digressed  one 
mile  from  its  course,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  cut-off  was  choked  and  its  original 
bed  filled  with  debris.  Well,  why  not  recon- 
duct it  to  its  lawful  premises  ?     She  borrowed 


from  a  bank  part  of  the  purchase  price, 
paid  it  down,  and  went  to  work.  First 
she  endeavored  to  interest  the  community  in 
the  depredations  which  threatened  all  the 
surrounding  country  and  the  city  of  Anthony 
itself,  but  she  met  with  the  usual  stupid  lack 
of  community  feeling.  Even  the  perspicacity 
of  selfishness  was  not  present  at  first  to 
aid  her.  Little  by  little,  however,  interest 
was  aroused,  and  men  offered  their  teams 
and  their  labor.  Mrs.  Feriet  rode  the  line 
of  work  day  after  day,  and  finally  the  river 
was  led  back  into  its  lawful  channel. 

She  took  possession  of  her  farm  in  the 
midsummer  of  1910.  Her  sixty  acres  of 
alfalfa  had  been  so  neglected  as  to  be  almost 
worthless  for  hay,  but  she  sold  the  seed  for 
$1,600,  and  then  the  hay  for  $746.  She 
now  gets  five  cuttings  each  year  from  sixty- 
eight  acres  of  alfalfa,  reaping  a  profit  on  it  of 
$5,000.  This  legume  is  dependable  even 
in  dry  seasons.  She  has  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
in  garden  truck,  and  specializes  in  onions. 
She  raises  com  for  her  stock,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  specialize  also  in  fruits.  She  re- 
serves an  acre  and  a  quarter  for  experiments, 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  which  has 
been  Mexican  June  com. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  Elephant  Butte 
Dam,  now  building  eighty-one  miles  above  Las 
Cruces,  will  hold  a  storage  of  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  110,000  acres  in  the  valleys  of 
southern  New  Mexico.  Mrs.  Ferlet *s  farm 
will  increase  in  productiveness  when  this  con- 
trol of  the  Rio  Grande  is  complete. 

Mrs.  Ferlet's  economic  principles  are  inter- 
esting. She  buys  the  best  implements  and 
the  best  animals,  and  pays  wages  which  are 
not  only  just  but  enticing,  securing  in  this 
way  the  most  expert  help.  She  goes  into  the 
fields  herself  to  direct  the  labor,  and  says  that 
she  increases  her  income  at  least  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  by  her  personal  watchful- 
ness and  urgency. 

Her  slogan  is,  **  Come  and  neighbor  with 
us."  She  seeks  to  encourage  the  growth,  not 
only  of  crops,  but  also  of  vigorous  men  and 
women  who  will  develop  powers  of  leader- 
ship. She  is  urging  agricultural  colleges  to 
include  in  their  curriculum  courses  in  the 
marketing  of  produce.  She  stands  in  close 
relations  to  her  State  Agricultural  College, 
in  which  her  sons  are  being  educated,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  bo5rs  on 
the  farm  becomes  non-existent  where  enthu- 
siasm for  farming  controls  the  home  and  the 
children  are  taken  into  partnership.  • 
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THE  TRUST  BILLS 

The  bills  representing  the  purpose  and 
programme  of  the  Administration  in  dealing 
with  trusts  and  monopoly  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  lower  house,  and  the  most 
important,  the  Inter-State  Trade  Commission 
Bill,  has  been  favorably  reported  from  com- 
mittee. Changes  have  been  made  and  others 
will  follow  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  bills  may  be 
welded  into  one  ;  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  their 
Senate  form  the  bills  will  be  framed  differ- 
ently;  but  substantially  they  embody  the  policy 
of  the  Democratic  party  as  led  by  the  President. 

The  main  defect  of  the  programme  is  nega- 
tive. It  forbids  certain  things,  to  be  sure ; 
it  also  establishes  new  machinery ;  but  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  situation  in  an  administrative 
way.  The  Sherman  Law  and  the  courts  are 
still  to  furnish  the  principles  and  their  enforce- 
ment. Is  this  enough  ?  We  think  not,  and 
believe  that  the  refusal  to  provide  an  adminis- 
trative body  with  real  power  is  fatal.  The  pro- 
posed Trade  Commission  is  not  such  a  body ; 
under  the  bill  proposed  it  may  investigate,  ad- 
vise, recommend,  report,  warn,  but  not  order 
and  control.  As  originally  framed  its  inqui- 
sition would  affect  every  corporation,  big  or 
small,  but  public  outcry  has  led*  to  a  limitation 
to  business  units  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000 
or  more,  or  those  belonging  to  "any  class 
of  corporations  which  the  Commission  may 
make" — the  last  a  vag^e  and  elastic  provis- 
ion— while  restrictions  have  been  placed  on 
the  proposed  unbounded  publicity  of  private 
affairs  originally  included.  But  the  bill  still 
remains  inquisitorial,  not  administrative. 
Back  of  it  is  the  theory  that  big  business  is 
bad  business,  and  that  dissolution  and  de- 
struction through  court  orders  are  the  only 
remedies.  That  is  not  the  way  to  get 
at  existing  evil  practices  and  to  accom- 
plish practical  reform.  To  prevent  or  pun- 
ish unfair  competition,  wrongful  restraint 
of  trade,  oppression  of  consumers  and  busi- 
ness rivals,  is  what  is  needed  rather  than  to 
wipe  out  of  existence  everything  that  comes 
within  a  philosophic  definition  of  monopoly. 
Imagine  for  a  minute  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  reduced  in  its  powers  as 
to  railways  so  as  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Wilson's  Trade  Commission !  Instead  of 
being  a  regulating  and  controlling  power  it 
would  become  futile  and  academic. 

The  Outlook  said  long  ago  that  the  people 
must  control  the  great  corporations  or  the 
corporations  will  control  the  people.     What 


we  have  done  with  railway  corporations  wc 
should  do  with  other  large  corporations.  Reg- 
ulation is  the  key-word  to  the  situation,  but 
regulation  that  will  not  harass,  injure,  or 
interfere  with  any  corporation,  big  or  small, 
unless  it  is  guilty  of  wrongful,  unfair,  or 
oppressive  acts.  This  was  expressed  in  the 
Progressive  platform  in  its  demand  for  **  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  Federal  administra- 
tive commission  of  high  standing  which  shall 
maintain  permanent,  active  supervision  over 
industrial  corporations  engaged  in  inter- State 
commerce,  or  such  of  them  as  are  of  public 
importance."  To  quote  Mr.  Roosevelt  on 
this  p)oint :  **  We  have  found  by  the  test  of 
actual  work  that  the  way  to  control  the  rail- 
ways lies  through  increasing  the  power,  and 
especially  through  increasing  the  application 
of  the  power,  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  by  regulating  and  controlling 
those  railways,  and  not  by  any  development 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  Real  control  of  the 
trusts  can  come  only  by  the  adoption  of  simi- 
lar expedients." 

In  short,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Commission  would  disturb  and  in- 
jure fair  and  law-abiding  corporations  without 
destrpying  the  evil  practices  of  bad  busi^pss. 

The  other  Administration  bills  attempt  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  existing  legislation  as 
to  a  few  specific  things — forbidding  inter- 
locking directorates  and  holding  companies, 
defining  expressions  in  the  Sherman  Law,  and 
dealing  with  trade  relations.  Business  senti- 
ment recognizes  that  there  is  good  in  these 
bills,  but  believes  that  they  are  not  now  suf- 
ficiently discriminating  and  that  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  rush  through  legislation 
without  mature  study  and  ample  hearings. 
Interlocking  directorates,  for  instance,  may 
be  perfectly  harmless ;  as  Mr.  D.  R.  Rich- 
berg  pointed  out  in  The  Outlook  last  week, 
what  is  really  needed  is  to  prohibit  "the 
destruction  of  competition  /^/-^//^.^  the  use  of 
interlocking  directorates."  Under  a  really 
administrative  Trade  Commission  discrimina- 
tion could  be  used  to  forbid  the  injurious 
practice  and  protect  the  harmless  practice, 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  each  case,  and 
not,  as  in  the  proposed  measure,  by  a  rigid 
classification.  Without  at  this  stage  attempt- 
ing to  consider  the  measures  in  detail,  we 
may  report  that  the  Merchants  Association 
of  New  York  opposes  the  bills,  not  because 
of  lack  of  sympathy  with  their  general  pur- 
pose, but  because  they  would  interfere  with 
innocent  and  beneficial  business  methods  and 
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relationships.  The  Merchants  Association 
represents  lar^e  commercial  and  industrial 
interests ;  it  holds  no  brief  for  unfair  compe- 
tition or  evil  monopoly.  Indeed,  it  opposes 
the  Trade  Commission  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  fails  t6  fulfill  President  Wilson's  prom- 
ise "of  something  more  than  the  menace  of 
legal  process,"  and  because  *'  the  definite 
guidance  and  information  which  can  be  sui> 
plied  by  an  administrative  body,  an  inter- 
State  Trade  Commission/'  which  President 
Wilson  promised,  is  impossible  under  this 
bill.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  this 
b6dy  of  merchants,  in  the  interest  of  sound 
and  honest  business^  deprecates  haste  in  such 
legislation,  and  urges  the  fullest  discussion 
and  co-operation  with  industrial  and  commer- 
cial interests. 

There  is  justice  in  the  prevalent  feeling,  in 
the  business  world  that  there  has  been  too 
much  governmental  interference  where  no 
real  wrong  had  been  committed — the  disso- 
lution proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway  may  be  a  case  in  point. 
The  Administration  will  do  well  to  shape  its 
course  in  dealing  with  business  questions  so 
as  to  protect  and  promote  well-doing  as  well 
as  to  punish  evil-doing. 


SHUSTER  VERSUS  SHUSTER: 

A  DEBATE  ON  THE 

PHILIPPINES 

It  is  not  often  that  two  sides  of  a  question 
are  presented  with  exactiy  equal  authority. 
In  a  debate  usually  one  side  has  some  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  because  the  one  who 
presents  it  knows  more  about  his  subject 
than  his  opponent,  or  has  a  more  persuasive 
personality,  or  has  a  better  command  of 
language.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  is  so,  because 
the  better  side  may  suffer  for  having  the 
worse  advocate.  There  is  just  one  way  in 
which  this  disadvantage  can  be  avoided.  It 
is  by  having  both  sides  presented  by  the  same 
person. 

This  is  what  has  hapf)ened  in  the  case  of 
the  Philippine  question.  At  least  we  assume, 
and  indeed  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  "  Century " 
magazine  for  January  entitied  "  Shall  the 
Filipinos  Have  a  Fourth  of  July  ?"  is  the 
same  W.  Morgan  Shuster  whose  article  on 
**  Our  PhiKppine  Policies  and  Their  Results  " 
is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Journal  of  Race 
Development,"    Volume  I,   No.  1.     In  the 


latter  article,  which  was  published  in  Jufy, 
1910,  Mr.  Shuster  informs  the  reader  that 
he  had  lived  in  the  Philippines  for  nearly 
eight  years,  where  he  was  Insular  Collector 
of  Customs  and  subsequendy  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Member  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission.  In  that  article  he  explic- 
itly presents  himself  as  an  expert  witness. 
As  Mr.  Shuster  has  not  resided  or  held  office 
in  the  Philippines  since  the  writing  of  this 
article,  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  qualifica- 
tions as  an  expert  on  the  Philippine  question 
are  now  what  they  were  then. 

In  the  *'  Century  "  magazine  Mr.  Shuster 
argues  for  promising  the  Filipinos  independ- 
ence and  for  fixing  a  date  for  it  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  course  of  this  article  he  vig- 
orously, not  to  say  venomously,  attacks  the 
past  policy  of  the  United  States,  which,  as 
the  sub-title  of  his  article,  "  Altruism  versus 
Profits,"  indicates,  he  ascribes  to  selfishness. 
In  the  other  article  Mr.  Shuster  argues  for 
an  indefinite  continuance  of  American  rule  in 
the  Philippines,  vigorously,  not  to  say  venom- 
ously, attacks  the  proposal  to  provide  for 
early  indep)endence,  and  declares  that  the 
past  policies  **  are  based  on  altruism  of  the 
highest  sort." 

Elxact  equality  in  presentation  of  two  sides, 
however,  can  apparently  not  be  secured  even 
when  both  sides  are  argued  by  the  same  man. 
The  article  on  behalf  of  American  rule  bris- 
tles with  facts,  while  the  article  on  behalf  of 
independence  bristles  with  generalizations. 

SHUSTER,  cox 

In  his  "  Century  ''  article  Mr.  Shuster,  in 
arguing  against  American  rule  in  the  Philip- 
pines, declares  that  our  situation  in  the  islands 
as  self-constituted  trustee  is,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  far  from  satisfying.  He  asks 
the  Nation  to  use  a  lancet  *'  lest  a  neglected 
fester  shortly  become  a  putrid  sore."  The 
American  people,  he  says,  never  declared 
their  convictions  about  the  Philippines,  since 
the  Philippine  question  has  never  been  the 
sole  question  in  a  National  election.  (Mr. 
Shuster  does  not  point  out  any  question  on 
which  the  American  people  have  ever  de- 
clared their  conviction  by  making  it  the  sole 
question  of  a  Presidential  election.)  Our 
Philippine  policies,  he  points  out,  have  been 
develop>ed  under  Republican  Administrations. 
Opponents  of  those  policies  have  been  V  in 
official  eyes  "  dreamers,  anti-imperiaHsts,  and 
demagogues.  The  Republican  Presidents, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Taft,  took  up  the 
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subject,  "  as  I  did,"  already  convinced  that 
the  facts  would  support  the  policies  and 
that  the  Filipinos  were  not  fit  to  be  inde- 
pendent. He  excuses  these  three  Republi- 
can Presidents  by  saying  that  for  Americans 
to  believe  in  American  superiority  is  only 
human. 

He  insists  that  the  Filipinos*  point  of 
view  has  received  but  **  scant  attention  at 
the  hands  of  those  heretofore  resp)onsible 
for  our  Philippine  policy."  He  speaks  with 
ill- concealed  irony  of  the  vague  talk  about 
the  future  of  the  Philippines.  *'  Are  they 
to  wait  calmly,"  asks  Mr.  Shuster,  Con,  the 
writer  who  argues  against  American  rule  as 
distinguished  from  his  adversary,  Mr.  Shuster, 
Pro,  who  argues  for  American  rule,  "  are 
they  to  wait  calmly  for  the  *  at  least  two 
generations '  declared  by  Mr.  Taft  in  a 
moment  of  genial  expansion  to  be  his  esti- 
mate of  the  time  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
national  existence,  or  are  they  supinely  to 
cease  repining  and  leave  their  political  future 
to  such  a  fate  as  may  be  meted  out  to  them 
by  the  unknown  and  even  undreamed  politi- 
cal parties  and  creeds  which  changing  Amer- 
ica may  produce  in  the  next  sixty  years  ?" 
To  wait  for  two  generations,  Mr.  Shuster, 
Con,  believes,  would,  \yithout  doubt,  mean 
the  permanent  connection  of  the  islands  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shuster,  Con,  asks  whether  we  are 
really  benefiting  them,  apparently  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  suspecting  that  his  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  is  ready  with  a 
great  array  of  facts  to  answer  him.  He 
reminds  his  reader  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  nation  into  carpenters  and  farm- 
ers and  clerks,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to 
create  sentiment,  patriotic  faith,  pride  of  race 
and  country. 

He  asks,  therefore,  if  the  Filipinos  should 
not  be  given  a  chance  to  maintain  an 
orderly  and  stable  government.  **  1  think," 
says  Mr.  Shuster,  Con,  *'  I  think  I  hear  a 
loud  chorus  of  noes — noes  from  Congress, 
from  business  men,  from  exporters  and 
manufacturers,  from  the  churchmen,  from 
the  strategists  of  the  army  and  navy ;  menac- 
ing noes  from  American  and  foreign  investors 
in  the  islands,  from  Philippine  bondholders, 
from  '  imperialists;'  and  horrified  noes  from 
St.  Louis  Exposition  visitors  who  saw  *  dog- 
eating  '  Igorrotes,  and  somehow  received  the 
impression  that  they  were  typical  inhabitants 
of  the  islands."  The  reader  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  shock  to  find  that  in  this  '*  cho- 


rus of  noes  "  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
voices  belongs  to  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro. 

Meantime  Mr.  Shuster,  Con,  suggests  that 
if  the  Democratic  party  is  to  follow  a  distinct 
policy  it  will  have  to  pass  some  such  bill  as  the 
Jones  Bill,  which  promises  independence  in 
1921.  The  objectors  to  this  bill  Mr.  Shuster, 
Con,  classifies  as  follows  :  Republican  states- 
men, because  of  party  policy  ;  business  men, 
avowing  altruism,  but  guided  by  business 
interest ;  exporters  and  manufacturers,  who 
are  opposed  to  Philippine  independence 
because  the  Filipinos  might  not  appreciate 
free  trade,  and  hence  are  unfit ;  distinguished 
churchmen  ;  strategists ;  American  investors  ; 
Philippine  bondholders ;  imperialists ;  St. 
Louis  Exposition  visitors,  who  do  not  believe 
that  the  savages  they  saw  at  the  Exposition 
should  have  independence ;  tourists  who 
after  a  visit  to  the  islands  become  authorities 
on  the  subject.  Into  which  one  of  these 
categories  Mr.  Shuster,  Con,  would  place 
Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  he  does  not  state. 

Though  he  has  recently  had  an  experience  in 
Persia  of  a  discouraging  nature,  Mr.  Shuster, 
Con,  argues  for  the  neutralization  of  the 
islands,  thus  exhibiting  an  unexpected  faith  in 
the  usefulness  of  joint  international  action  in 
matters  concerning  a  defenseless  people. 

He  avers  that  Americans  are  not  the  demi- 
gods to  the  Filipinos  which  some  may  think. 
Let  us  then,  he  urges,  have  no  embryonic  dic- 
tators. He  finds  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  Filipinos  can  rule  them- 
selves because  they  have  a  governing  class 
who  know  how  to  rule  and  a  class  who  know 
how  to  obey.  Indeed,  Mr.  Shuster,  Con, 
seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the 
governing  class  in  the  Philippines,  even  to 
the  extent  of  believing  that  by  means  of  a 
gunboat  and  rapid-fire  cannon  that  governing 
class  could  control  the  Moros. 

He  urges  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  dis- 
claiming territorial  aggrandizement,  acknowl- 
edging the  right  of  the  Filipinos  to  independ- 
ence, and  promising  complete  independence  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment ;  and,  second, 
to  amend  the  Philippine  Act  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  elective  Senate.  *'  Let  Congress  act," 
says  Mr.  Shuster,  Con,  **  while  the  case  is 
still  undecided  by  the  inexorable  magistrate 
of  fleeting  time." 

SHUSTER,  PRO 

Up  rises  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  to  remark  that 
"  one  cannot  hustle  the  East." 

With  our  policies  in  the  Philippines  **  no 
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fair-minded  man  can  possibly  find  fault/' 
says  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro.  So  far  from  being 
selfish  he  holds  it  up  as  a  high  example  of 
unselfishness.  "  A  more  h^h-minded  course 
for  a  great  and  powerful  Nation  to  pursue 
towards  a  weak  and  dependent  people  whom 
the  fortunes  of  war  had  cast  into  her  hands 
can  hardly  be  imagined."  Judging  from  two 
elections,  the  American  people,  he  believes, 
are  in  accord  with  these  policies  ;  **  and  they 
may  well  be  so,"  he  adds. 

As  to  the  Moros,  which  Mr.  Shuster,  Con, 
had  j  ust  declared  could  be  easily  controlled  with 
a  gunboat,  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  has  this  to  say  : 
"  that  if  the  strong  arm  of  the  United  States 
were  removed  from  the  Philippines  to-day  [July, 
1910],  the  native  Government  would  have  a 
most  serious  problem  in  the  control  of  these 
fierce  warriors  of  Sulu  and  Mindanao." 

Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  then  proceeds  to  show 
how  incompetent  the  Filipinos  had  proved  to 
be  in  the  exercise  of  such  governmental  powers 
as  they  had  been  granted.  He  speaks  of  "  low- 
grade"  magistrates,  of  **  frenzied  finance"  on 
the  part  of  municipal  governments,  of  the 
municipal  police  force  outside  of  Manila  as  a 
laughing-stock,  and  of  the  incompetence  of 
local  treasurers. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Shuster,  Con, 
as  to  what  we  had  done  for  the  Filipinos,  Mr. 
Shuster,  Pro,  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  article. 
He  gives  statistics  showing  what  had  been 
accomplished  through  the  public  school  system, 
and  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  teaching  of 
English  as  a  uniform  tongue  ;  and  apropos  of 
this  declares  that  '*  outside  of  Manila  and  a 
few  of  the  larger  provincial  towns  the  task  of 
imposing  sanitary  rules  on  seven  millions  of 
people  scattered  in  small  villages  over  an 
immense  territory  is  a  gigantic  if  not  impos- 
sible one,  until  the  education  of  the  masses 
shall  have  secured  to  the  Government  some 
more  substantial  degree  of  co-operation  by  the 
people  themselves." 

In  contrast  to  his  opponent,  Mr.  Shuster, 
Con,  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  expresses  great  regard 
for  the  opinions  of  the  Presidents  under  whom 
the  Philippine  policies  were  formulated  and 
developed.  Of  President  McKinley's  instruc- 
tions, issued  in  April,  1900,  he  says  that  "  no 
one  can  read  them,  realizing  that  they  were 
penned  by  a  man  who  had  never  seen  the 
Philippine  Islands,  without  a  profound  admi- 
ration for  the  writer's  keen  insight  into  the 
actual  conditions  there." 

He  believes,  as  a  result  of  his  experience, 
"at  the  enormous  physical  obstacles  will  help 


to  make  progress  skyw  there ;  that  the  one  way  * 
to  civitize  the  Filipinos  is  to  stimulate  their 
desires  and  increase  their  demands  for  better 
things,  and  thus  give  them  incentives  for  learn- 
ing the  arts  of  civilization.  This,  he  says,  is 
to  be  done  through  the  children.  He  admits 
the  method  is  a  slow  one.  "  Those  of  us  who 
look  for  very  definite  results  within  our  time," 
says  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro, "  will  be  disappointed. " 
Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  is  thds  doing  his  best  to  save 
from  disappointment  his  intimate  opponent, 
Mr.  Shuster.  Con. 

Whatever  error  has  been  made  in  the 
Philippines  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Shuster,  Pro,  through  too  much  haste. 
"No  just  claim,"  says  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro, 
**  may  be  made  that  the  fullest  and  fairest 
opportunity  has  not  been  g^en  to  the 
Filipinos  to  manage  their  local  affairs,  and 
the  mistake,  -if  any  there  be,  has  been  in  giv- 
ing them  more  than  they  could  assimilate, 
rather  than  too  little." 

What  would  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  suggest 
that  Congress  should  do  ?  Exactly  the  oppo- 
site thing  from  that  which  is  advocated  by 
Mr.  Shuster,  Con.  To  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  it 
seems  useless  to  talk  of  "  years  "  in  connec- 
tion with  the  past  of  government  in  the  Phil- 
ippines :  "To  raise  to  even  ordinary  modem 
standards  seven  millions,  and  their  increment, 
of  people  who  have  never  been  anything  but 
a  dependent  Malayan  colony,  will  require 
time  which  may  be  better  expressed  in  some 
larger  unit,  such  as  *  decades '  or  *  genera- 
tions,* "  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro,  therefore  be- 
lieves that  the  present  uncertainty  regarding 
the  Philippines  would  be  relieved  6y  a 
"  declaration  at  the  pwoper  time  by  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  our  sovereignty  wiH 
not  be  withdrawn  from  the  islands  for  a 
period  of  at  least  fifty  years." 

There  are  three  reasons  at  least  why  The 
Oudook  thinks  that  the  Mr.  Shuster  who 
argues  for  the  continuation  of  American  nrie 
in  the  Philippines  has  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment : 

(1)  The  facts  that  Mr.  Shuster,  Pro, 
states  are  left  wholly  unrefuted  by  Mr.  Shus- 
ter, Con. 

(2)  The  plan  to  intrust  the  Filipino  masses 
to  the  mercies  of  a  governing  class  does  not 
strike  us  as  a  natural  or  beneficent  outcome 
of  fifteen  years  of  American  government  in 
the  islands. 

(3)  To  civilize  the  Moros  by  a  rapid-firte^ 
cannon  does  not  seem  to  us  any  better  than* 
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civilizing  the  Filipinos  with  a  Krag,  even  if 
the  cannon  be  directed  by  Viscayans  and 
Tagalogs,  and  not  nearly  as  effective  or 
ethically  defensible  as  civilizing  them  by  the 
methods  undertaken  already — the  patient 
methods  of  American  education  and  example. 


'*KING  COTTON'S"  NEW 
DOMAIN 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
article,  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in  which  Mr. 
Theodore  H.  Price,  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  subject,  describes  some  of  the  new 
social  and  legislative  forces  that  are  affecting 
the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton. 

Probably  few  Americans  realize  the  fact 
that  within  a  generation  an  economic  revolu- 
tion in  the  cotton  industry  has  taken  place. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  cotton  gin  was  the 
cause  of  one  revolution  in  this  industry. 
Subtler  causes  have  resulted  in  another  revo- 
lution. This  has  made  the  South  instead  of 
the  North  the  leader  in  cotton  manufacturing. 
New  Ejigland,  which  was  once  pre-eminent 
in  the  production  of  cotton  goods,  is  so  no 
longer.  In  1913  the  mills  of  the  South  used 
more  cotton  than  the  mills  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  combined.  The  growth  of  the 
textile  industry  in  the  South  is  shown  in  this 
table  taken  from  a  Census  bulletin  : 

CONSUMPTION    OF   COTTON    FOR 
MANUFACTURING   PURPOSES 


Year. 

Southern  Mills. 
Bales  used. 

All  other  U.  S.  Milb. 
Bales  used. 

1893.. 
1913.. 

. .  .     743,848 
...2,960,518 

1 ,687,286 
2,825,713 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thirteen 
Southern  cotton-growing  States  increased  their 
home  consumption  of  cotton  by  2,216,670 
bales,  or  nearly  300  per  cent,  between  1893 
and  1913,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  the 
increase  in  the  same  period  was  only  1,1 38,427 
bales,  equal  to  less  than  70  per  cent. 

The  steady  growth  of  cotton  manufacture 
in  the  Southern  States  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
found interest  to  the  people  of  America.  If 
this  growth  keeps  on  at  anything  like  the  rate 
at  which  it  has  proceeded  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  changes  of  great  importance  are  sure 
to  manifest  themselves.  The  capital  now 
invested  in  Northern  cotton  mills  may  be 
diverted  to  other  avenues  for  profitable 
employment,  foY  Southern  competition  will 
become  stronger  and  stronger.  The  South 
will  cease  to  be  a  predominantly  agricultural 


country.  Its  political  alignment  may  be 
affected  so  that  it  will  be  '*  solid  *'  no  longer. 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  which 
are  now  the  greatest  cotton  manufacturing 
States  in  the  South — the  former  having  con- 
sumed almost  all  of  its  cotton  crop  of  946,000 
bales  in  1913 — may  eventually  occupy  an 
economic  position  similar  to  that  now  held  by 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  in  which 
farm  products  at  present  represent  less  than 
one-twentieth  of  the  value  of  manufactures. 

The  social  changes  which  accompany  the 
transition  from  a  civilization  based  on  agri- 
culture to  one  that  characterizes  a  manufac- 
turing community  have  already  begun  to 
manifest  themselves  in  the  South.  All  over 
that  section  the  mill  town  is  springing  up. 
In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  it  has  opened 
new  avenues  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  employ- 
ment, to  the  working  people  of  the  South. 
There  are  responsible  positions  and  good 
pay  for  the  more  competent  men  and  women 
who  are  drawn  to  the  mills ;  there  is  for  the 
average  worker  a  chance  to  save  money  and 
*'  get  ahead,"  through  the  receipt  of  regular 
wages,  which  has  seldom  offered  itself  under 
the  old  conditions  ;  there  is — though  here  is 
a  moot  point — an  opportunity  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  to  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. In  some  of  the  more  progressive 
mill  towns  that  are  springing  up  throughout 
the  South  there  are  already  excellent  schools 
for  the  children  ;  there  are  attractive  streets 
with  electric  lights ;  there  are  comfortable 
houses  containing  many  conveniences,  which 
are  provided  at  modest  rentals  to  mill  em- 
ployees ;  there  are  libraries,  moving- picture 
theaters,  and  other  amusements  ;  and  there 
are  hospitals  for  the  sick. 

The  status  of  these  mill  towns  ought  to 
improve  steadily,  for  they  are  being  developed 
under  the  twofold  advantages  of  the  most 
recent  mechanical  advance,  and  the  meliora- 
tive influences  of  the  widespread  movement 
for  the  legislative  protection  of  workers.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  effect  of  the  general 
social  agitation  that  is  causing  employers 
voluntarily  to  better  conditions  as  to  the  phys- 
ical environment  of  their  employees.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  mill  owners  and  super- 
intendents are  themselves  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  times.  A  Southern  mill-owner 
not  long  ago  said  to  a  representative  of  The 
Outlook,  '*  We  don't  want  to  work  immature 
children  in  our  factories ;  we  want  to  obey 
the  law ;  and  we  want  our  employees  to  be 
happy  and  prosperous,  and  some  of  us  are 
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spending  money  freely  for  their  welfare.  Let 
the  State  make  any  law  it  pleases  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  minors,  and  enforce 
it,  so  that  we  shall  be  in  the  same  boat  with 
our  competitors,  and  we  will  give  it  our  hearty 
approval  and  obedience." 

Fair-minded  Americans  in  all  sections  will 
rejoice  that  an  increasing  measure  of  pros- 
perit>'  is  thus  coming  to  the  people  of  the 
South.  Their  prosperity  means  the  pros- 
perity of  all  sections,  just  as  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  West  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  vast  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  E^st. 
No  part  of  the  Union  can  grow  in  population 
and  prosperity  without  benefiting  other  sec- 
tions by  increased  interchange  of  products. 
The  increasing  wealth  of  our  Southern 
States  is  a  National  asset. 

But  with  its  increasing  prosperity  the 
South  has  an  increased  responsibility.  It 
owes  to  itself  and  to  the  Nation  the  duty  of 
keeping  up  a  high  standard  of  living  and  of 
working  in  the  new  industrial  communities. 
Fair  treatment  of  labor,  the  proj^er  educa- 
tion of  children,  attention  to  housing  prob- 
lems, and  sanitary  and  aesthetic  surround- 
ings are  demanded  by  present-day  civiliza- 
tion in  manufacturing  centers.  Let  the 
South  lead  in  these  matters  as  it  has  led  in 
the  commercial  enterprise  that  has  given  the 
Southern  States  an  almost  magical  increase 
in  prosperity  since  the  Civil  War. 


LEONORA    AGAIN 

Two  weeks  ago  we  published  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Satteriee  giving  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  philosophy  and  psychology 
of  J.  M.  Barrie's  much-discussed  play  **  The 
Legend  of  Leonora."  The  playwright, 
combining  the  wisdom  of  the  serp>ent  with 
the  amiability  of  the  dove,  avoided  intro- 
ducing a  debate  on  "  suffrage  "  into  his  play, 
and  Mr.  Satteriee,  with  similar  tact,  did 
not  mention  the  word  in  his  interpretation, 
but  we  think  it  a  fair  inference  that  both  the 
playwright  and  his  interpreter  believe  that 
what  Mr.  Satteriee  calls  the  •*  basic  differ- 
ence between  men  and  women  "  is  a  reason 
for  at  least  wondering  whether  they  are 
equally  qualified  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the 
suffrage. 

Every  observer  of  the  play,  however,  does 
ot  make  this  deduction,  as  will  be  seen  by 

)se  who  read  the  following  letter.  Its 
i^er  also  is  careful  not  to  make  use  of  the 


word  which,  like  a  battle-fl^,  has  been  the 
center  of  so  many  assaults  and  counter- 
assaults  between  "pros" and **antis."  Never- 
theless it  is  clear,  from  the  last  two  paragraphs 
of  "  Filia's  "  letter,  that  she  is  sympathetic 
with  woman *s,  or  rather  some  women's,  de- 
sire for  the  ballot. 

These  two  interesting  and  contradictory 
interpretations  of  Leonora  confirm  us  in 
our  judgment  that  she  has  been  the  subject 
of  more  friendly  debates  betw^n  husbands 
and  wives,  fathers  and  daughters,  and  brothers 
and  sisters  than  any  of  the  dramatis  persona 
of  the  time.  Perhaps  the  only  way  to  settle 
the  question  would  be  to  have  Leonora  her- 
self appear  before  the  curtain  some  evening 
and  tell  us  what  her  own  views  really  are  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  play. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  theory  so  cleverly  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Herbert  L.  Satteriee  in  his  interesting  letter 
on  '*  The  Legend  of  Leonora  "  shows  man  as 
the  maker  of  systems  and  woman  as  one  who, 
from  her  very  nature  as  woman,  rebels  against 
and  sets  aside  forms  and  conventions  when 
they  interfere  with^  her  deepest  interests. 
And  Leonora  certainly  illustrates  the  theory  I 
A  fable  is  often  the  means  of  conveying  deep 
truth,  but  the  difficulty  of  taking  Leonora  as 
a  type  of  woman  or  as  explaining  womankind 
is  that,  for  the  purF)oses  of  the  comedy, 
Leonora's  feminine  quality  is  pushed  to  the 
point  of  wild  absurdity. 

She  commits  a  crime  for  a  perfectly 
extravagant  reason,  and  is  rescued  from  the 
consequences  of  her  act  by  an  equally 
extravagant  chivalr>'. 

Leonora  is  not  more  absurd  and  irrational 
in  her  disregard  of  cause  and  effect  in  her 
crime  than  are  the  judge  and  the  jury  who, 
moved  by  her  charm,  long  to  exonerate  her. 
She  is  adorably  amusing,  but  she  proves  too 
much. 

To  step  from  the  realm  of  fancy  to  that 
of  fact.  We  all  realize  **  the  basic  mental  and 
temperamental  difference  between  man  and 
woman,"  but  can  we  say  of  any  trait,  how- 
ever fundamental,  that  *'  it  gains  or  loses 
nothing  l^  education  or  environment  "  ? 

Leonora  Is  all  mother.  Whatever  else  she 
is,  however  various  her  quaiiues  ^and  -they 
are  various),  they  are  absorbed  in  this  one 
attribute  of  maternity.  But  woman  is  not 
only  "primitively  and  instinctively  woman." 
she  is  also  a  being  that  "  walks  at  man's  side," 
sharing  his  life  and  interests.     Whenever  she 
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rises  above  the  instinctive  stage  of  being  she 
realizes  that  the  conventions  man  has  framed 
are  necessary  for  her  protection  and  that  of 
her  children,  and  constitute  the  social  state  in 
which  she  and  they  can  live  and  develop. 

Her  essential  quality  as  woman  without 
doubt  affects  her  whole  being  and  influences 
the  manner  of  her  protest  against  legal  or 
social  systems  when  they  conflict  with  her 
purpose  in  the  world. 

But  the  very  force  of  this  maternal  quality, 
which  in  its  primitive  form  renders  her  re- 
gardless of  laws,  makes  her,  where  reason  is 
at  all  developed,  desire  to  have  her  distinctive 
quality,  her  peculiar  contribution,  expressed ; 
not  in  rebellion  against,  but  as  a  co-worker 
with  man  in  his  splendid  constructive  work. 


The  force  of  convention,  at  times  pressing 
heavily  upon  woman  and  at  times  supporting 
and  sustaining  her,  makes  her,  with  her  in- 
creasing freedom  and  enlightenment,  wish  to 
be  more  felt  and  of  greater  influence  in  these 
same  forms  and  systems — religious,  political, 
and  educational — which  affect  her  life  as  they 
affect  the  life  of  man. 

Leonora  has  much  to  teach  us  regarding 
woman's  fundamental  characteristic  and  its 
operation  in  conflict  with  the  larger  world, 
and,  if  we  read  between  the  lines,  she  has 
much  to  tell  us,  too,  in  regard  to  this  same 
prime  quality  of  woman  in  harmonious  co- 
operation with  the  world  of  civilized  institu- 
tions and  established  laws  which  man  has 
built  up  for  himself  and  for  her.       Filia. 


WATCHFUL  WAITING  IN  EUROPEAN  EYES 

Europe  is  looking  on  at  affairs  in  distracted  Mexico  with  a  growing  distrust  of 
the  United  States,  Mingled  ivith  that  distrust  is  disdain ;  for  to  European  eyes 
*^  ivatchful  7vaiting'*  is  due  to  the  triumph  of  caution  ot^er  regard  for  National 
honor  and  prestige.  There  appeared  recently  in  '^  La  Gazette  dc  Hollander"  published 
at  The  Hague y  a  bit  of  satirical  dialogue  signed  by  CUmcnt  VauteL  Through  this 
bit  of  fooling  one  can  see  the  shrugging  of  the  shoulder.  We  print  herewith  a  trans- 
lation of  this  dialogue  because  it  wittily  presents  this  European  point  of  view.  The 
natural  feeling  of  suspicion  which  seems  to  be  growing  in  Europe  affords  additional 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  act  on  the  *'A  B  C  Doctrine'' — that  is,  the  doc- 
trine  that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  in  lohich  international  complications  arising  in  the 
mare  unstable  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  invite  intervention,  the  United 
States  should  act  in  co-operation  with  the  three  stable  nations  of  South  America — 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile, —  The  Editors. 


PRUDENCE,  AMERICAN  STYLE 

President  Wilson.  Certainly  these  Mexi- 
cans are  getting  more  troublesome  every  day. 

Secretary  Bryan,  Just  look  how  they 
shoot  down  the  English !  And  England 
doesn't  seem  to  be  pleased. 

Wilson,  Do  you  think  that  she  will  inter- 
vene } 

Bryan,     Who  knows? 

Wilson.    And  as  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  .^ 

Bryan  (skeptically).  That  Doctrine  will 
be  no  use  for  stopping  dreadnoughts. 

Wilson.     What  shall  we  do  ? 

Bryan,  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do. 
We  must  bring  these  Mexicans  to  reason. 

Wilson.  How  is  that  to  be  done  }  I  have 
already  sent  many  letters  and  telegrams  to 
Huerta,  to  Villa,  and  to  several  others. 
They  have  not  even  troubled  to  answer  me. 

Bryan.  These  Mexicans  have  been  very 
badly  brought  up. 

Wilson.     Yes,  and  they  are  very  sensitive. 


too.  If  we  become  insistent,  they  are  quite 
capable  of  getting  angry,  and  then  we  will 
make  ourselves  ridiculous  again. 

Bryan,    However,  we  must  do  something. 

Wilson,     Have  you  any  plan  ? 

Bryan.  Yes.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  rub 
any  one  the  wrong  way.  Above  all,  we  must 
not  compromise  ourselves.  Let  us  agree  with 
both  Huerta  and  the  revolutionists.  Let  us 
turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  no  one.  This  is 
the  best  way  to  prove  how  strong  we  are. 

IVilson,  You  are  right.  Wiih  these  dev- 
ilish Mexicans  no  man  knows  how  this  affair 
will  end. 

Bryan.  To  be  brief,  let  us  not  stir  out.of 
our  tracks. 

Wilson.  You  are  right.  That  is  the 
most  dignified  policy. 

Bryan.  But  that  will  not  prevent  us  from 
sending  another  despatch  "  answer  prepaid," 
and  who  knows  but  that  they  may  decide  to 
behave  politely  ? 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  WOMEN 


SOME  LAWS  AND  LAWSUITS:    A   REVIEW 


IN  some  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is 
now  unlawful  to  overwork  or  underpay 
women.  This  is  something  new.  How 
new  it  is  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  within  a  month  or  two  that  Congress 
has  enacted  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
during  which  women  may  work  in  factories, 
hotels,  and  shops  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  eight  hours  a  day ;  that  a  law  of  Ohio  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  certain 
industries  to  ten  hours  has  been  upheld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
rendered  a  decision  unanimously  upholding 
the  validity  of  the  Oregon  law  providing  for 
an  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  to  fix  hours 
of  labor,  minimum  wages,  and  conditions  of 
labor  for  workingwomen. 

Why  should  there  be  such  laws  ?  It  is 
not  a  new  thing  for  women  to  be  engaged  in 
industry.  In  the  old  days  clothing  and  food 
and  other  necessities  which  are  now  made 
in  factories  were  largely  made  in  the  home 
by  women.  What  one  woman  could  do  under 
the  comparatively  primitive  conditions  of  that 
time  has  been  told  in  such  narratives  as  that 
which  tells  of  the  life  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
The  house  was  a  factory' ;  and  the  housewife 
was  both  laborer  and  manager.  It  is  a  literal 
statement  of  fact  that  is  embedded  in  the 
old  saying,  **  Man  works  from  sun  to  sun ; 
woman^s  work  is  never  done." 

Why,  then,  should  we  now  limit  the  hours 
of  labor  for  women  ?  Did  not  the  world  fare 
well  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers  ? 

Not  altogether  well.  Women  under  that 
strain  grew  old  before  their  time ;  and  chil- 
dren born  of  them  were,  oftener  than  we 
commonly  think,  inherently  unfitted  for  life. 
And,  even  so,  the  strain  of  that  sort  of  toil 
was  not  the  strain  of  the  factory  and  the 
shop.  To-day  the  things  that  used  to  be 
made  in  the  home  are  made  outside  of  it ; 
and  yet  they  are  still  made  largely  by  women. 
Instead  of  being,  however,  at  once  spinner 
ani.d  weaver  and  baker  and  seamstress  and 
manager,  the  woman  who  works  in  a  modem 
factory  is  the  tender  of  a  machine.  She  has 
no  longer  even  the  semblance  of  freedom  in 
her  toil.  She  is  the  subject  of  a  great  indus- 
trial system. 

^'he    difference   in   effect  on  women    is 
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radical ;  and  that  effect  is  felt  by  those 
women's  children.  This  great  industrial  sys- 
tem, with  its  monotonous  labor,  its  soulless 
machiiies,  its  great  factories,  its  imi>ersonaI 
demands,  has  its  grip  on  a  great  mass  of 
women  who  are  or  will  be  mothers. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    LONG    HOURS 

Has  the  Government  the  right  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
industry  ?  That  is  a  question  of  the  police 
power  of  the  Government — and  the  courts 
have  time  and  again  said  the  police  power 
extends  as  far  as  that.  Are  long  hours  of 
labor  exorbitant  demands  upon  the  strength 
of  women  ?  That  is  a  question  not  of  law 
but  of  fact.  So,  when  a  few  years  ago  the 
Oregon  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  was  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  defense  of  the  statute 
devoted  only  three  pages  to  the  law  of  the 
case,  but  over  a  hundred  pages  to  non-legal 
opinions  and  evidence  concerning  the  injuries 
to  the  health  and  morals  of  women  from 
fatigue  and  excessive  hours  of  work — that  is, 
to  facts.  This  brief,  which  was  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Josephine  Gold- 
mark,  of  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
was  a  strange  thing  in  law  courts,  for  instead 
of  judges  and  court  decisions  and  1^^  com- 
mentaries, it  quoted  the  findings  of  physicians 
and  scientists  and  factory  inspectors.  And 
it  accomplished  its  purpose.  The  Oregon 
law  was  sustained. 

Now  another  law — this  time  one  enacted 
in  Ohio — which  was  designed  to  protect 
workingwomen  against  excessive  hours  of 
labor,  has  been  sustained  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court. 

A  milliner  in  Ohio,  one  Anna  Hawley,  was 
arrested  for  violation  of  the  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  women  in  certain 
industrial  pursuits  for  more  than  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day  or  more  than  fifty- four  hours  a 
week.  She  brought  suit  against  Joseph 
Walker,  the  constable  who  arrested  her,  the 
basis  of  the  suit  being  the  alleged  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  law. 

At  the  request  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  argued  the  case. 
In  preparing  the  brief,  as  in  the  Oregon 
case,  he  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Josephine 
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Goklinark,  put>&(^2ftiG^  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League. 

As  in  the  Or^^  case,  Mr.  Brandeis  sub- 
mitted a  brief  of  a  nature  none  too  famiKar  to 
courts.  Devoting  but  few  p>ages  to  law,  he 
made  the  bulk  of  his  argument  from  the 
evidence  of  social  workers,  economists,  fac- 
tory inspectors,  etc.,  all  going  to  prove  the 
evil  effects  of  excessive  working  hours  on 
health,  morals,  and  efficiency. 

WHAT   A  JUDGE    HAS    A    RIGHT   TO    KNOW 

The  recent  brief  sets  forth  all  the  freshly 
gathered  data  on  the  physiology  of  fatigue, 
showing  that  it  is  a  poison  generated  during 
activity  and  removed  during  rest.  The  over- 
tired worker  is  literally  poisoned  by  her  own 
waste  products,  and  as  health  deteriorates 
efficiency  falls  off.  Figures  are  given  from 
foreign  insurance  societies  showing  the  in- 
crease in  nervous  disorders  due  to  the  speed 
and  strain  of  modem  industry. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  an  appeal  was 
made  not  to  legal  precedents  but  to  common 
knowlec^e. 

"  What  we  know  as  men  we  cannot  profess 
to  be  igfnorant  of  as  judges.** 

It  was  with  this  ringing  phrase  that  the 
}u<%es  of  the  Supreme  Cpurt  of  Illinois  four 
years  ago  handed  down  an  important  decision 
giving  judicial  cognizance  to  the  fact  that 
woman  as  a  machine  has  her  definite  physical 
Itnaits,  and  that  it  is  within  the  police  power 
of  the  State  to  see  that  she  be  not  allowed  to 
work  beyond  those  limits. 

Now,  when  the  Illinois  decision  crystallized 
once  and  for  all  the  fact  that  the  judgment  of 
a  judge  was  but  the  judgment  of  a  man,  the 
admission  was  important  for  another  reason 
than  the  obvious  one.  And  that  is,  that  it 
also  admitted  the  fallibility  of  judges  and 
their  response  to  the  changing  spirit  of  the 
times.  It  did  this  because  it  practically  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  same  Court  niade 
fifteen  years  before,  declaring  an  eight-hour 
law  unconstitutional ;  for  whether  the  ques- 
tion be  of  eight  or  of  ten  hours,  the  legal  points 
are  the  same.  And  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  courts  epitomizes  a  widespread  and  hope- 
ful change  which  is  taking  place  in  publk: 
opinion  also.  ^ 

What  constitutes  excessive  hours  is  pre- 
sumptively left  to  the  Legislatures  to  decide. 
Since  the  Oregon  decision  six  years  ago, 
similar  laws  have  been  challenged  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  California,  and  Washings 
ton ;  each  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


'  State  had  sustained  the  law;  an  each  case  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  has  been  different,  but 
the  legal  points  on  which  the  laws  have  been 
based  are  identical. 

Back  in  the  mdustrial  communities  of  the 
East,  in  such  States  as  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  workingwomen  had  a  long,  uphill 
fight  to  win  the  restriction  to  ten  hours 
a  day  and  sixty  a  week — a  standard  which, 
be  it  noted  in  passing,  was  recognized  in 
England  seventy  years  ago  I  It  is  now  nearly 
three  years  since  Washington  and  Califor- 
nia led  off  with  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
six-day  week  for  women,  and  were  followed 
by  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona.  How  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  feels 
about  the  eight-hour  day  we  shall  know 
before  many  months,  for  the  California  eight- 
hour  law  for  women  is  being  appealed. 

A   NATIONAL    LAW 

We  know,  however,  how  Congress  feels 
about  an  eight-hour  day,  for  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  passed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  the  President  has  just 
signed,  the  La  Follette  Eight-Hour  Law 
for  women  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  new  law  applies  to  practically  all 
women  industrially  emp)k)yed  except  those  in 
private  offices  and  domestic  servants  in  pri- 
vate homes.  Hotel  servants  are  included 
under  the  provi^ns  of  the  law,  and  also  that 
other  class  of  women  so  frequently  and  so 
imfortunately  exempted  in  the  States,  clerks 
in  department  and  other  retail  stores.  The 
six-day  week  and  prohibition  of  night  work 
for  minors  are  the  other  important  provisions 
of  the  law. 

The  fight  for  the  measure  has  been  a  hard 
one,  conducted  by  the  National  Consumers* 
League ;  its  significance  is  much  greater  than 
would  seem  to  those  who  look  u()on  Wash- 
ington as  a  mere  city  of  homes,  with  no  bad 
industrial  conditions.  The  investigations  whk:h 
preceded  the  passage  of  the  bill  jarred  many 
a  resident  of  the  National  capital  out  of  his 
complacency  on  that  score ;  for  it  revealed 
women  working  in  the  steam  laundries  an 
average  of  twelve  and  thirteen  hours  a  day 
for  periods  of  two  and  three  months  during 
the  "  busy  season,"  which  is  also  apt  to  be 
the  hot  season. 

Besides  the  employers  who  tried  to  defeat 
or  amend  the  measure  (and  it  is  a  favorable 
sign  of  the  times  that  the  best  employers  did 
not  oppose  it)  there  came  from  many  a  dis- 
interested source  the  objections  which  have 
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become  almost  comic  in  their  familiarity ;  for 
they  have  been  raised  over  and  over  again 
in  the  last  seventy  years  every  time  such  a 
measure  has  been  agitated : 

Will  it  not  mean  lower  wages  ?  Will  the 
women  not  be  replaced  by  men  ?  Will  it  not 
be  an  undue  hardship  to  employers  ? 

A  cursory  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
such  laws  goes  to  show  that  these  fears  are 
ungrounded.  From  the  textile  mills  of  Eng- 
land and  Massachusetts,  from  the  factories 
and  department  stores  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  a 
mass  of  evidence  has  been  rolling  in  all  these 
years  which  is  but  too  slowly  penetrating^  the 
consciousness  of  the  business  man.  It  is 
this :  that  the  reasonably  short  working  day 
is  the  efficient  working  day.  That  a  change 
from  twelve  to  ten  hours  shows  a  gain  in 
efficiency  ;  that  the  change  from  ten  to  eight 
hours  shows  a  further  gain  in  efficiency  so 
marked  that  in  the  long  run  the  employer 
does  not  lose  but  gains  by  it. 

But,  aside  from  this  fact,  which  itself  justi- 
fies the  law,  is  it  a  tenable  position  to  say, 
"  Conditions  in  industry  are  bad ;  but  a  re- 
adjustment will  be  difficult  and  cause  hardship 
in  some  few  instances ;  therefore  we  will 
make  no  readjustment;  we  will  be  content 
to  let  matters  go  from  bad  to  worset "  }  For 
that  is,  after  all,  what  the  arguments  against 
the  measure  reduce  themselves  to  in  a  final 
analysis.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  argument 
which  has  in  the  past  been  brought  against 
child  labor  laws.  Fortunately  we  have  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  even  arguing  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  child  labor.  We  shall  soon  be 
beyond  the  stage  of  arguing  about  the  right 
to  limit  the  hours  of  toil  for  workingwomen. 

THE   QUESTION    OF    LOW    WAGES 

But  after  the  question  of  hours  of  labor  is 
settled  there  remains  the  question  of  wages. 
These  two  questions  are  closely  connected, 
for  if  wages  can  be  legally  reduced  when 
hours  of  labor  are  reduced  by  law  litde 
gain,  if  any,  is  registered.  Are,  then, 
adequate  wages  as  necessary  as  reason- 
able hours  of  work  to  preserve  the  health, 
morals,  and  welfare  of  workingwomen  ?  This 
is  in  brief  the  question  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon  was  called  upon  to  decide 
in  the  case  of  Stettler  vs.  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  of  Oregon. 

This  is  the  first  case  to  be  decided  by  any 
State  Supreme  Court  concerning  the  validity 
of  a  law  providing  for  a  legal  mmimum  wage 
for  women.     This  fact  and  the  nature  of  the 


law's  defense  make  the  case  of  more  than 
local  or  passing  account.  Not  only  the 
Oregon  statute  was  at  stake,  but  a  new  issue 
of  widest  concern,  the  regulation  of  women's 
wages  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare.  The 
whole  argument  for  the  regulation  of  wages 
rests  on  the  claim  that  wages  are  not,  any 
more  than  the  hours  of  labor,  a  matter  of 
"  private  business.'*  The  community  is 
directly  and  disastrously  involved  if  the  wages 
of  women  are  such  that  they  are  forced  to 
live  below  the  level  of  subsistence,  physical 
and  moral. 

In  1913  the  Oregon  Legislature  estab- 
lished an  Industrial  Welfare  Commission, 
empowered  to  fix  such  hours  of  labor,  wages, 
and  conditions  of  work  as,  after  investiga- 
tion, appear  necessary  to  preserve  the  health 
and  welfare  of  workingwomen.  After  sev- 
eral conferences,  comp)osed,  as  required  by 
law,  of  representatives  of  the  employers,  of 
the  workers,  and  of  the  general  public,  the 
Commission,  in  September,  1913,  promul- 
gated its  first  orders.  Among  other  things,  a 
minimum  wage  of  $8.64  was  fixed  for  women 
employed  in  factories  in  the  city  of  Pordand. 
A  manufacturer  of  boxes,  F.  C.  Stettler, 
applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Com- 
mission from  enforcing  its  order.  In  Novem- 
ber the  application  was  denied,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  upheld  by  Judge  Cleeton, 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Multnomah  County, 
and  the  case  was  carried  on  appeal  to  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court. 

"  The  principal  assault  upon  the  validity  of 
the  progressive  legislation  in  question,"  says 
the  brief  of  Messrs.  Malarkey  &  Seabrook, 
attorneys  for  the  Commission,  is  the  familiar 
assertion  that  it  violates  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
taking  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
and  in  denying  to  citizens  freedom  in  con- 
tracting about  their  private  affairs. 

It  was  this  same  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
adopted  as  a  charter  of  industrial  liberty  after 
the  Civil  War,  that  was  invoked  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  oppressive  power  of  the  industrial 
system  to  keep  women  at  work  for  long  hours ; 
and  as  in  the  Oregon  ten-hour  case,  so  in  this 
other  Oregon  case  concerning  the  minimum 
wage,  that  argument  was  met  by  a  brief  con- 
taining not  only  legal  opinions  but  facts  as 
to  modern  industry  and  its  effects  on  the 
well-being  of  women.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  a  collec- 
tion of  material  was  presented  to  the  Court 
as  an  appendix  to  several  briefs  submitted 
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by  various  counsel-r-by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Oreg:on,  the-  District  Attorney, -by 
Messrs.  Malarkey  &  Seabrook  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Teal  as  amicus 
curue.  These  briefs  deal  ably  and  at  length 
with  various  leg^  and  Constitutional  aspects 
of  the  case,  such  as  the  delegation  of  powers 
to  a  Commission,  the  right  of  judicial  review 
of  the  Commission's  orders,  etc.  The  two- 
'  hundred- page  appendix  prepared  (as  in 
the  other  Oregon  case  and  the  Ohio  case) 
by  Mr.  Brandeis  and  Miss  Goldmark  confines 
itself  to  the  concrete  problems  of  human  wel- 
fare upon  which  the  case,  shorn  of  its  legal 
complexities,  ultimately  depends :  the  evil 
effect  of  low  wages  on  health,  morals,  and 
efficiency,  and  the  corresponding  benefits  of 
an  adequate  wage. 

SOME    FACTS    ABOUT   THE    MINIMUM    WAGE 

To  show  these  facts  concretely  a  rich 
variety  of  material  is  available.  Several 
years  ago,  when  the  briefs  in  defense  of 
shorter  hours  for  women  were  compiled,  com- 
paratively few  publications  on  the  subject 
exbted  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  evi- 
dence from  factory  inspectors,  physicians, 
and  economists  came  from  abroad.  Within 
the  last  six  years,  however,  we  have  had  the 
nineteen  volumes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's investigation  of  wage-earning  women 
and  children  ;  the  invaluable  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commission  ; 
reports  of  investigations  by  special  State 
commissions  in  New  York  and  Connecticut ; 
smaller  industrial  surveys  in  Kansas  City, 
Louisville,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Milwaukee. 
Private  as  well  as  public  research  has  in  the 
past  four  years  yielded  many  facts,  notably 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  and  two  admirable  new 
volumes  on  workingwomen  by  Miss  Mary 
Van  Kleeck,  as  well  as  studies  of  income  and 
outgo  in  Boston  and  New  York.  These 
various  reports  and  researches,  all  independ- 
ently made,  are  practically  unanimous  on  the 
subject  of  women's  wages. 

For  a  detailed  study  of  the  results  read- 
ers are  referred  to  the  brief  in  question, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Consumers'  League. 

The  dangers  to  the  health  of  women  are 
found  to  be  twofold  :  lack  of  adequate 
nourishment  and  lack  of  medical  care  in 
sickness.  Statistics  prove  that  with  insuffi- 
cient wages  food  is  necessarily  cut  down 
below  the  level  of  subsistence,  and  health 
inevitably  suffers.     In    order   to   meet  un- 


avoidable expenses  for  lodging  and  clothing, 
workingwomen  reduce  their  diet  to  the 
lowest  possible  point. 

On  the  moral  side,  authorities  agree  in  the 
opinion  that,  while  underpayment  and  the 
consequent  struggle  to  live  may  not  be  the 
primary  cause  for  entering  upon  an  immoral 
life,  it  is  inevitably  a  highly  important  factor. 
When  wages  are  too  low  to  supply  nourish- 
ment and  other  human  needs,  temptation  is 
more  readily  yielded  to. 

Statistics  are  given  from  various  investiga- 
tions showing  the  fallacy  of  the  so-called 
*'  pin-money  "  Jheory.  In  the  main,  women 
are  found  at  work  to  support  themselves  or 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  their  families.  A 
large  proportion  give  up  all  their  earnings 
to  the  family  needs.  The  wage-earning 
daughter  who  lives  at  home  often  pays  not 
only  for  her  own  support,  but  contributes 
towards  the  expenses  of  non-wage-earning 
members  of  the  family.  In  this  connection 
the  irregularity  of  employment  found  in 
varying  degree  in  almost  all  industries  is  of 
painful  imp)ortance.  The  loss  of  earnings 
due  to  irregularity  of  work  is  obviously  most 
detrimental  to  the  lowest-paid  workers.  The 
establishment  of  a  legal  mininum  wage  tends 
to  encourage  regularization  of  work  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency.  A  large  amount  of  in- 
teresting data  is  presented  from  England  and 
Australasia,  showing  the  benefits  of  the  l^al 
minimum  wage  to  employer  as  well  as  em- 
ployee. In  many  cases  it  has  been  proved 
that  high  wages  have  accompanied  low  cost 
of  production,  owing  to  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  well-paid  workers  and  the  better 
org^ization  of  business. 

Such  facts  and  many  others  were  presented 
to  the  Court  as  the  matters  of  common 
knowledge  concerning  **  underpayment  the 
root  of  poverty."  "  The  common  knowledge 
of  to-day,"  write  Messrs.  Malarkey  &  Sea- 
brook  in  their  brief,  "  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  yesterday,  but  has  been  increased  by  one 
day's  experience.  The  f)ower  of  government, 
termed  the  police  power,  being  based  upon 
common  knowledge  of  what  is  injurious  to 
health  or  safety  or  morals  or  welfare  of  the 
public,  must,  of  necessity,  be  as  elastic  as 
that  common  knowledge  itself." 

The  question  remains  whether  the  courts 
generally,  following  the  precedent  now  set 
by  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court,  will  hold  the 
police  power  elastic  enough  to  include  the 
regulation  of  the  wages  of  women  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health  and  welfare. 
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BY    LYMAN    ABBOTT 

CHAPTER    III 

AN   AMERICAN    COLLEGE    IN    1850 


IN  these  reminiscences  I  do  not  attempt 
to  follow  a  strictly  chronological  order. 
In  the  last  chapter  I  have  described  New 
York  City  as  it  was  from  1843,  when  my  father, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  opened  The 
Abbott  School  in  that  city,  to  1859,  when  I 
left  it  to  go  into  the  ministry.  I  now  go 
back  to  1849  to  describe  my  college  experi- 
ences during  the  four  years  1849-1853. 

In  1849  I  thought  I  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege. My  Uncle  Charles  did  not  agree  with  me. 
He  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.  But  never- 
theless I  had  my  way.  He  had  not  thought  a 
year  before  that  I  was  ready  to  take  up  Greek. 
So  I  got  hold,  somehow,  of  a  little  Greek 
grammar  and  studied  it  by  myself  out  of  school 
hours.  My  persistence  won,  and  I  was  put 
into  the  Greek  class.  The  school  was  a  small 
one — thirty  or  forty  boys  ;  my  impression  is 
that  our  Greek  class  consisted  of  two  pupils. 
By  the  summer  of  1849  I  had  read,  as  I  recall, 
a  little  of  Xenophon  and  two  or  threev»books 
of  the  Iliad,  but  my  preparation  in  grammar 
was  both  scanty  and  superficial.  I  had  not 
read  Virgil ;  but  I  knew  the  Latin  grammar 
almost  as  I  knew  my  alphabet ;  and  I  had 
read,  of  course,  Caesar,  and  also  six  orations 
of  Cicero.  These  orations  I  had  read  and 
re-read  until  I  was  so  familiar  with  the  Latin 
of  Cicero  that  when  we  took  up  "  De  Senec- 
tiite  "  and  '*  De  Amicitia  '*  in  college  I  was 
accustomed,  while  the  class  was  reciting  the 
day's  lesson,  to  read  to  myself  the  lesson 
for  the  next  day,  leaving  occasional  un- 
known words  and  perplexing  constructions 
to  be  examined  when  I  got  home.  In i short, 
1  was  a  very  poor  Greek  scholar,  but  a  fairly 
good  Latin  scholar.  The  reader  must  not, 
however,  imagine  that  I  was  at  all  a  prodigy 
because  I  took  up  Greek  of  my  own  volition 
and  entened  college  before  I  was  quite  four- 
teen. I  was  not  especially  fond  of  learning, 
but  I  was  eager  to  join  my  brothers  in  New 
York.  Before  I  entered  college  I  was,  how- 
ever, ver>'  unexpectedly  to  myself,  confronted 
with  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  my 
life.     My  father  called  me  into  his  room  one 
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day — this  was  probably  in  the  spring  vacation 
in  1849,  and  something  like  the  following 
colloquy  occurred  between  us  : 

Father,  Lyman,  the  time  has  about  come  for 
you  to  decide  whether  you  will  go  to  college. 

Myself.  Why,  father,  I  always  supposed 
that  of  course  I  was  going  to  college. 

Father.  No  ;  not  of  course.  I  have  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  me  about  $500  a 
year  to  carry  you  through  coUege.  You  can 
go  into  business  next  fall  and  beg^n  at  once 
to  earn  your  own  livelihood.  In  that  case, 
I  should  put  aside  $500  a  year  for  you,  and 
at  the  end  of  four  years  you  would  have  a 
capital  of  $2,000  and  interest,  with  which  to 
go  into  business. 

Myself.  Well,  father,  of  course  if  you 
think  it  best  I  should  go  into  business,  I  am 
willing. 

Father.  Oh,  no  I  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
best.  But  the  question  is  one  for  you  to 
decide.  Would  you  rather  have  a  college 
education  or  the  $2,000 1 

Myself.     What  do  you  advise  t 

But  he  would  give  me  no  advice.  He  put 
before  me  in  a  very  practical  fashion  the  rela- 
tive advantages  and  the  relative  difficulties  in 
a  professional  career  and  in  a  business 
career  ;  told  me  to  think  it  over  for  two  or 
three  days  and  then  tell  him  my  decision. 
Up  to  that  time  I  had  probably  never  had 
more  than  five  dollars  in  my  pocket  at  any 
one  time,  and  two  thousand  dollars  seemed 
to  me  an  enormous  fortune.  When,  at  the 
end  of  the  three  or  four  days,  I  came  to  my 
father  with  my  decision  to  take  the  education, 
he  simply  remarked  :  '*  I  am  very  glad.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  a  boy  to  go 
to  college,  but  a  ver>'  poor  plan  for  a  boy  to 
be  sent." 

And  this  was  no  game  he  played  with 
me.  If  I  had  decided  on  a  business  career,  a 
business  career  I  should  have  had.  I  have 
known  men  as  fond  of  children  as  my  father.  I 
have  never  known  one  who  honored  the  child 
as  he  did.  Perhaps  he  had  little  doubt  as  to 
•my  decision.  Perhaps  he  saw  that  I  was 
taking  a  college  course  too  much  for  granted 
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and  needed  the  jar.  The  result  was  wholly 
beneficial.  Throughout  my  college  days  I 
realized  that  I  was  spending  my  own  good 
money  for  my  education,  and  I  determined 
to  get  my  money's  worth.  Though  I  entered 
college  the  youngest  in  my  class  and  some- 
what handicapped  by  inadequate  preparation 
and  a  feeble  physique,  which  sent  me  away 
every  spring  four  or  fi\fe  weeks  before  the 
college  term  closed,  I  graduated  fourth  in  a 
class  of  sixteen. 

Behold  me,  then,  a  freshman  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  still  decidedly 
under  the  average  in  weight  and  somewhat 
under  the  average  in  size  for  my  age,  with 
my  arm  in  a  sling,  for  I  had  broken  it  two 
days  before  I  finally  left  school  for  college, 
and  with  a  pale  face  which  g^ve  me  an  un- 
earned reputation  for  being  very  studious. 

The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
justified  its  right  to  its  title  by  the  fact  that 
it  had  a  grammar  school,  which  was  one  of 
the  best  secondary  schools  in  the  city,  and  a 
medical  school  of  good  standing.  My  brother 
Vaughan  said  that  New  York  City  had  three 
medical  schools — an  old  school,  a  new  school, 
and  a  brand-new  school.  The  University 
Medical  School  was  the  new  school.  But  its 
building  was  in  another  part  of  the  city.  I 
do  not  now  know  where  it  was  situated.  To 
me  as  a  student  the  University  was  simply 
one  of  the  smaller  of  the  American  colleges 
of  that  day. 

The  reader,  instinctively  comparing  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  I 
here  describe  it  with  the  modern  American 
university,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Prince- 
ton, will  see  in  the  comparison  evidences  of 
the  marvelous  growth  of  the  higher  education 
in  America  during  the  last  half-century.  If 
he  will  compare  my  Alma  Mater  with  the 
college  of  a  previous  epoch,  he  will  see  in 
that  comparison  evidences  of  the  no  less 
marvelous  growth  of  the  higher  education  in 
the  quarter-century  preceding  1850.  There 
lies  before  me  as  I  write  a  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Officers  and  Students  of  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,''  Maine,  dated  1818.  The  entire 
catalogue  is  contained  on  one  sheet  of  paper 
sixteen  and  a  half  inches  by  fourteen  and  a 
half ;  that  is,  smaller  than  a  gentleman's 
ordinary  sized  pocket-handkerchief.  There 
is  a  total  of  thirty-seven  students,  and  the 
faculty  consists  of  a  President,  a  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  a 
"^  ibrarian,  and  three  tutors.     Six  years  later 


my  father  was  called  to  a  tutorship  in  Am- 
herst College,  Massachusetts.  The  College 
had  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  students;  the 
faculty  included  three  professors,  one  of  whom 
taught  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Jacob 
Abbott,  tutor,  who  also  had  charge  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  a  small  unnamed  addition  to  his 
munificent  salary  of  $600  a  year.  He  was 
also  a  little  later  requested,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  "  to  instruct  the  junior  class  in 
mathematics  and  philosophy  till  the  next 
commencement."  La  Crobc's  Arithmetic  and 
Day's  Algebra  were  a  part  of  the  studies  of 
the  freshman  class.  And  the  students  of 
Amherst  College  were  not,  I  think,  inferior 
to  those  of  other  American  colleges  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
was  in  1825.  By  1850  even  the  small  Amer- 
ican colleges  had  made  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  number  of  students,  size  of  faculty, 
financial  endowment,  and  scholastic  standards. 
The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
occupied  a  commodious  marble  building,  not 
without  architectural  dignity,  on  the  east  side 
of  Washington  Square.  The  lower  floor  was 
occupied  by  the  University  grammar  school, 
where  my  oldest  brother,  Vaughan,  prepared 
for  college.  A  broad  stairway,  opening 
directly  upon  the  street,  led  up  to  a  hall  in 
the  second  story  running  the  full  length  of 
the  building,  out  of  which  opened  the  recita- 
tion-rooms and  a  small  chapel,  large  enough 
for  all  the  academic  students  to  assemble  in. 
They  never,  I  think,  numbered  more  than 
two  hundred.  I  graduated  one  of  a  class  of 
sixteen  ;  but  the  class  was  probably  half  as 
large  again  when  it  entered  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  class  of  1853  was  smaller  than  the  aver- 
age. The  third  story  contained  a  much 
larger  chapel,  of  Gothic  architecture,  two 
stories  of  the  building  in  height — a  chapel 
used  on  special  occasions  by  the  University 
and  on  Sundays  by  a  French  Protestant 
church.  On  this  floor  were  also  the  halls  of 
the  two  literary  societies  of  the  college,  the 
Eucleian  and  the  Philothean.  The  rooms 
on  the  upper  floor  were  rented  out  to  lodg- 
ers or  as  offices.  There  was  no  dormitory. 
The  students  lived  at  home,  or  where  thej* 
could,  the  University  furnishing  the  instruc- 
tion, but  neither  board,  lodging,  nor  oversight. 
In  this  respect  the  University  was  more 
German  than  English.  We  assembled  in  the 
morning  for  prayers  in  the  smaller  chapel. 
After  a  so-called  devotional  exercise,  which 
with  most  of  us  was  not,  I  fear,  very  devo- 
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tional,  we  separated  to  our  various  recitation- 
rooms.  The  recitations  occupied  us  for  the 
next  three  hours,  s^oout  one  hour  each,  with 
a  brief  interim  to  enable  us  to  pass  from  one 
recitation  to  the  next  one.  At  half-past 
twelve  or  thereabouts  our  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity came  to  an  end ;  we  separated  to  our 
homes  ;  and  the  University  knew  us  no  more 
until  the  next  morning  at  nine  or  half-past 
nine.  There  was  no  gymnasium  and  there 
were  no  athletics;  no  baseball  or  football 
team,  no  rowing  club,  no  glee  club,  no  orches- 
tra, no  club  of  any  kind.  There  were  three 
or  four  Greek-letter  societies  that  met  I  know 
not  where,  but  I  never  belonged  to  one. 
My  brother  Austin  did  ;  but  secret  organiza- 
tions have  always  been  distasteful  to  me,  and 
the  only  one  to  which  I  ever  belonged  was  a 
secret  loyal  league  organized  for  mutual  pro- 
tection during  the  Civil  War  in  a  community 
in  which  secrecy  was  thought  to  be  necessary 
for  safety. 

There  were,  however,  two  open  literary 
societies,  the  Philothean  and  the  Eucleian. 
With  my  brothers  I  belonged  to  the  Eucleian 
Society,  which,  I  believe,  still  exists  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Elach  of  these  societies 
had  an  assembly-room  given  to  it,  in  the 
University  building,  and  each,  I  believe,  pos- 
sessed a  fairly  well  furnished  library.  The 
Eucleian  did,  I  know.  We  met  on  Friday 
evenings,  once  a  fortnight.  There  was  an 
oration,  which  was  criticised  both  as  to  its 
matter  and  manner  by  the  presiding  officer  ; 
a  college  paper,  not  printed  but  simply  read 
by  the  editor  to  the  society,  and  to  this  paper 
the  members  were  supposed  to  contribute, 
though  it  was,  in  fact,  almost  solely  the  pro- 
duction of  the  editor ;  and  a  debate,  which 
was  always  extemporaneous.  It  was  here  I 
first  learned  to  think  upon  my  feet,  and  so 
laid  the  foundation  for  my  lifelong  habit  of 
extemporaneous  speech.  For  the  essential 
condition  of  really  extemporaneous  speech  is 
ability  to  think  upon  one's  feet.  Without 
that  ability  the  extemporaneous  address  is 
either  a  memoriter,  though  unwritten,  oration 
or  a  rambling  and  discursive  talk  unfreighted 
with  any  thought.  The  value  of  the  old- 
time  debating  societies  in  village,  school,  and 
college  appears  to  me  to  be  underestimated  in 
our  times,  "in  the  Westminster  debating 
societies,''  says  Alfred  Austin  in  his  auto- 
biography, *'  I  at  least  acquired  a  facility, 
sometimes  an  extemporaneous  facility,  of 
utterance  that  has  been  useful  to  me,  I  think, 
all  through  life."     Similar  testimony  will  be 


found  in  the  biographies  of  Lord  Macaulay 
and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  literary  society  also  gave  us  some 
practice  in  politics.  The  Greek-letter  so- 
cieties generally  controlled  the  semi-annual 
elections,  or  at  least  so  we  "  outs  '*  thought. 
In  our  junior  year  we  anticipated  the  tactics 
of  the  Know-Nothing  party.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage  was  a  member  of  my  class.  His 
brilliant  imagination,  genial  humor,  trans- 
parent frankness,  and  unaffected  interest  in 
his  fellows  made  him  deservedly  popular. 
We  astonished  the  secret  society  fellows  by 
electing  Talmage  President  of  the  Eucleian 
for  one  term  in  1852.  But,  if  I  remember 
aright,  our  organization  was  as  short-lived  as 
that  of  the  Know-Nothings,  and  the  secret 
societies  came  back  into  power  at  the  next 
election.  I  may  take  this  place  to  say  that 
in  college  Mr.  Talmage  displayed  the  same 
characteristics  which  made  him  famous  in 
after  life.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship  in  the  class-room  nor  for  his 
accuracy  of  statement  in  his  college  speeches ; 
but  he  was  distinguished  for  a  vivid  though 
not  subtie  imagination,  and  a  boundless  good 
feeling  which  made  him  the  friend  of  ever>'- 
body  and  every  one  his  friend.  He  had,  of 
course,  an  oration  at  Commencement,  and  he 
is  the  only  college  orator  I  have  ever  heard 
whose  oration  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by 
the  spontaneous  applause  of  his  audience. 

There  was  in  the  University  no  laboratory' 
for  students'  use,  either  chemical  or  physical. 
There  was  chemical  and  physical  apparatus 
which  the  professor  used  in  lecturing  to  us. 
But  we  never  experimented.  We  students 
never  did  anything.  We  only  listened,  read 
our  books,  and  recited  our  lessons.  I  do 
not  now  distinctly  recall  any  college  library, 
and  as  I  was  then,  as  I  am  now,  very 
fond  of  books,  and  as  I  did  during  college 
days  a  good  deal  of  unrequired  reading,  get- 
ting the  books  for  that  purpose  where  1 
could,  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  if  there 
was  a  college  library,  it  was  insignificant  and 
played  no  important  part  in  our  college  life. 
But  each  of  the  literary  societies  had  its 
library  ;  and  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Uni- 
versity was  the  Mercantile  Library,  organized 
for  merchants'  clerks,  but  available  for  any 
one  who  was  willing  to  pay  five  dollars  a 
year  for  the  privilege  of  membersh  p.  Of 
that  I  early  became  a  member. 

The  object  of  the  American  college  in 
1850  was  to  prepare  the  student  for  one 
of  the  three  learned  professions — law,  medi- 
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cine,  or  the  ministrj\  I  do  not  think  any 
one  of  the  members  of  my  class  looked  for- 
ward to  any  other  than  one  of  these  three 
careers.  Engineering  was  not  regarded  as 
a  learned  profession,  nor  journalism,  nor 
literature,  nor  music,  nor  art,  nor  acting,  nor 
agriculture,  nor  teaching,  nor  business.  For 
business  what  was  needed  was  not  educa- 
tion, but  experience.  Teaching  was  not  a 
profession.  Very  few  chose  it  as  their  life 
work.  College  professors  frequently,  college 
presidents  almost  uniformly,  were  clerg)rmen 
who  from  choice  or  necessity  had  left  the 
pulpit  for  the  college  chair ;  other  teachers 
had  generally  taken  up  the  work  for  bread- 
and-butter  reasons  or  en  route  to  some- 
thing else.  The  farmer  looked  upon  "  book 
lamin'  "  with  good-humored  contempt,  not 
without  some  justification,  since  the  agricul- 
tural books  and  papers  of  that  day  were 
largely  the  work  of  academicians  without 
practical  experience.  Literature,  music,  art, 
and  the  stage  were  thought  to  be  only  for 
bohemians,  who  were  regarded  as  the  un- 
practical estrays  of  life  who  could  do  nothing 
better  than  act,  paint,  play,  and  write  stories. 
No  equipment  was  thought  necessary  for  the 
lower  ranks  in  journalism,  and  no  equipment 
was  thought  adequate  for  the  higher  ranks. 
Journalists,  like  poets,  were  bom,  not  made. 
The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  School  of  Troy, 
New  York,  had  been  opened  in  1824  ;  an- 
other engineering  school  in  connection  with 
Union  College  about  1850 ;  a  school  of 
agriculture  in  Michigan  in  the  same  year ;  a 
school  of  design  in  connection  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York 
City  in  1825 ;  and  doubtless  there  were 
other  similar  attempts  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  education.  But  such  attempts  were  the 
littie-known  and  little-credited  work  of  lonely 
pioneers.  Music  and  art  were  taught  in  the 
finishing  schools  for  girls ;  that  is,  the  girl 
was  taught  to  play  a  dozen  pieces  on  the 
piano  and  to  copy  a  crayon  sketch  set  for  her 
by  her  teacher.  There  were  also  occasional 
musical  institutes,  where  lectures  in  harmony, 
composition,  and  the  history  of  music  were 
given ;  these  were  both  interesting  and  in- 
spiring, but  could  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
systematic  and  continuous  class  instruction. 

Normal  schools  in  America  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Horace  Mann  ten  years  before, 
but  were  as  yet  undeveloped ;  they  were 
established  against  great  opposition  from 
teachers,  who  thought  the  educational  appli- 
ances of   the    Puritan   Fathers  were    good 


enough  for  their  sons.  There  was,  of  course, 
neither  a  School  of  Journalism  nor  a  Sciwoj 
of  Acting,  both  of  which  are  ver}^  modem 
additions  to  the  educational  equipment  of  the 
country.  In  the  public  schools  neither  music, 
art,  nor  industrial  training  had  any  generally 
recognized  place.  It  is  true  that  as  early  as 
1827  my  father  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
I^well  Mason  back  to  Boston  from  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  and  introducing  him  to  Boston 
as  a  teacher  of  music ;  true,  also,  that  LowcD 
Mason  even  then  contended  that  whoever 
could  talk  could  learn  to  sing ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  was  somewhere  at  the  same 
time  some  one  who  was  insisting  that  it  was 
as  easy  to  teach  the  average  child  to  express 
himself  by  the  pencil  and  the  brush  as  by  the 
p)en.  But  these  exceptional  men  found  few 
listeners  and  fewer  followers. 

The  curriculum  of  the  University  uf  the 
City  of  New  York  then  represented  the  aver- 
age educational  demand  of  the  age.  It  had 
no  musical  department,  no  art  gallery,  no 
museum — historical,  zoological,  botanical,  eth- 
nological, or  other.  The  name  of  Mr.  S.  F. 
B.  Morse  was  printed  in  the  catalogue  as 
Professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Art  c^ 
Design,  but  he  had  become  absorbed  in  he 
invention  of  the  telegraph ;  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  him  as  an  instructor.  The  Univer- 
sity taught  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  men- 
tal, moral,  and  political  philosophy,  ami 
something  of  the  natural  sciences,  tiie  last 
exclusively  by  lectures.  There  were  chapei 
exercises  in  oratory,  and  some  instruction  in 
rhetoric  and  comix)sition.  But  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  instruction  in  Blnglish 
literature  or  in  modern  or  mediaeval  histon. 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  profes- 
sors were  announced  in  the  catalogue,  but  I 
think  these  languages  were  extras  and  that 
the  professors  were  called  in  from  outside 
when  there  were  any  pupils  for  them  to  teach. 
I  took  one  year  of  German.  I  made  nothinij 
out  of  it ;  but,  as  no  one  else  made  anything  m\ 
of  it,  I  venture  the  guess  that  the  failure  was 
not  wholly  my  fault.  The  Greek  department 
was  in  a  disorganized  condition  during  tk 
first  three  years  of  my  college  course.  In 
the  fourth  year  the  chair  was  taken  by  Or 
Howard  Crosby,  a  great  Greek  scholar  and 
a  great  teacher.  But  it  was  then  too  late  t- 
lay  foundations  and  imf>ossible  to  build  a 
superstructure  where  no  foundation  had  been 
laid.  It  was  not  too  late,  however,  lo  r. 
spire  me  with  an  admiration  for  the  Greek 
language  and   the  Greek  literature,  and  t' 
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give  me  at  least  an  impulse  for  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  Greek  by  myself,  when 
seven  years  later  I  decided  to  enter  the  min- 
istry. Dr.  Crosby  became  not  only  one  of 
the  heroes  of  my  boyhood,  but  my  lifelong 
friend.  Among  my  cherished  possessions  in 
my  six  volumes  of  autographs  is  the  letter 
from  him  offering  me  in  1877  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
his  letter,  I  think  I  should  have  declined  the 
honor.  But  I  had  so  much  respect  for  his 
critical  judgment  and  his  absolute  candor  that 
I  ventured  to  hope  that  his  judgment  of  my 
scholarship  was  better  than  my  own. 

If  a  university  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
value  of  its  material  equipment,  the  New 
York  University  in  1850  must  be  regarded 
as  a  small  college.  But  this  is  not  the  true 
measure  of  a  university.  Men  from  all  over 
the  world  flock  to  Jena  in  order  to  get  the 
instruction  of  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken. 
The  four  principal  chairs  in  the  New  York 
University  were  occupied  in  1850  by  great 
teachers :  Professors  A.  E.  Johnson,  in  Latin  ; 
Elias  Loomis,  in  Mathematics ;  John  W. 
Draper,  in  Chemistry ;  and  C.  S.  Henry,  in 
Philosophy. 

Professor  E.  A.  Johnson  is  unknown  to 
fame.  But  he  was  a  great  teacher.  He 
thought  in  Latin.  It  was,  I  then  believed 
and  am  now  inclined  to  believe,  a  more 
familiar  tongue  to  him  than  the  English. 
Our  standing  was  determined  partly  by  the 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  our  knowledge 
of  grammatical  construction,  but  quite  as 
much  by  the  kind  of  English  into  which  the 
Latin  author  was  converted.  This  fact  is 
impressed  on  my  memory  by  the  following 
incident.  A  classmate  by  the  name  of  John- 
son had  finished  his  rendering  of  an  eloquent 
passage  of  Cicero  into  a  hopeless  jumble  of 
English,  and  was  greeted  at  the  close  with 
**  That  will  do,  sir.    The  self -conceited  air  with 

which   H says  *  Unprepared  *  is  better 

than  the  blundering  way  in  which  Johnson 
reads  Latin." 

Johnson,     Which  Johnson,  sir  .'* 

The  class  roared ;  Professor  Johnson 
smiled  and  said,  ^'  I  think  the  class  will 
know,"  and  called  on  the  next  pupil  to  recite. 

To  Professor  Loomis  I  largely  owe  my 
appreciation  of  the  truth  that  one  does  not 
know  a  principle  because  he  has  memorized 
the  statement  of  it ;  he  must  also  understand 
it.  Professor  Loomis  seemed  to  know  by 
^'"Miition  whether  a  pupil  understood  a  prob- 
-•  was  reciting  it  from  memory,  a  fact 


illustrated  by  one  incident  in  my  brother 
Austin's  class.  V.  was  called  upon  to  recite 
the  axioms,  and  began,  quite  glibly,  "  Things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other." 

Professor.     How  does  that  appear } 

V.  (supposing  that  a  demonstration  is  ex- 
pected of  him).  Why,  sir,  if  there  were  two 
things,  that  is,  if  there  were  three  things, 
that  is,  if  one  thing  is  equal  to  another  and 
the  other  thing  is  equal  to  a  third  thing — that 
is  to  say — 

Professor  (interrupting).  On  the  same 
principle,  I  suppose  that  things  which  are 
greater  than  the  same  thing  are  greater  than 
each  other. 

V.  (much  relieved).     Yes,  sir,  that's  it 

Professor,  That  will  do ;  you  can  take 
your  seat. 

It  was  perhaps  from  Professor  Loomis 
that  I  learned  the  principle  that  not  every 
truth  can  be  demonstrated ;  that  there  are 
axioms — ^in  philosophy  as  in  mathematics — 
which  must  be  assumed  as  a  basis  of  all  sub- 
sequent demonstration,  and  that  if  a  dispu- 
tant cannot  understand  or  does  not  accept 
the  axiom  on  which  his  opponent's  arg^iment 
is  based,  it  is  useless  to  continue  the  argu- 
ment. 

Professor  Draper  was  not  only  a  great 
scientist,  but,  as  he  afterward  proved  by  his 
fascinating  history  of  "  The  Intellectual  De- 
velopment of  Europe,"  a  man  of  broad  cul- 
ture. Nor  had  he  the  contempt  which  some 
scientists  appear  to  have  for  the  practical 
aspects  of  science.  His  experiments,  follow- 
ing those  of  Daguerre.  made  the  daguerreo- 
type and  the  photograph  practicable  as  a 
method  of  taking  and  preserving  portraits. 
I  have  a  photographer's  copy  of  the  first 
daguerreotype  ever  taken  in  this  country. 
The  sitter  had  to  remain  unmoved  in  bright 
sunshine  for  an  hour,  while  the  sun  was  with 
great  deliberation  drawing  her  portrait.  Pro- 
fessor Draper  succeeded  in  accelerating  the 
process  so  that  one  or  two  minutes  sufficed. 
I  have  reason  to  realize  the  service  which  he 
rendered  to  the  world,  since  I  have  no  por- 
trait of  my  mother  save  a  silhouette,  because 
she  died  before  the  daguerreotype  had  been 
brought  into  use.  Professor  Draper  was  a 
brilliant  experimenter,  and  a  singularly  lucid 
lecturer.  If  any  one  could  have  made  a 
scientist  of  me,  he  could.  But  not  even  he 
could  perform  miracles. 

The  man  to  whom  I  owe  an  incalculable 
debt  of  gratitude  was  the  Professor  of  Moral, 
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Mental,  and  Political  Philosophy — Dr.  C.  S. 
Henry.  He  also  gave  us  instruction  in 
rhetoric  and  oratory,  though  of  that  instruc- 
tion I  remember  only  two  incidents :  his 
counsel,  "  Gentlemen,  never  gesture  with 
malice  aforethought,"  a  counsel  which  has 
not  made  me  graceful  on  the  platform,  but 
has  at  least  kept  me  from  artificiality  ;  and 
his  satirical  comment  on  the  eloquent  phrase 
of  one  of  my  classmates,  "  The  time-worn 
face  of  the  heavens,"  a  comment  which  has 
served  to  make  me  dread  finely  turned 
phrases,  which  are  to  an  oration  what  the 
scroll-saw  work  is  to  the  houses  built  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
He  allowed  great  liberty  in  the  class-room, 
but  was  nevertheless  a  good  disciplinarian. 
Turning  to  one  of  my  classmates  who  had 
overstepped  the  legitimate  limits  of  liberty  by 
his  conversation  with  a  companion,  he  effect- 
ually silenced  him  by  the  sentence,  "  L— , 
be  still ;  or  you'll  rise  from  the  dignity  of  a 
nuisance  to  that  of  a  calamity."  He  was  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  an  Arminian  in  his 
theology ;  and  it  was  related  of  him  that  in 
a  heated  discussion  with  a  Calvinisdc  col- 
league he  brought  the  debate  to  a  close  with 

"  T ,  you  are  as  much  worse  than  an 

atheist  as  a  bad  God  is  worse  than  no  God 
at  all."  a  phrase  which  has  often  come  back 
to  me  in  reading  an  occasional  sermon  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  frightening  men 
into  goodness.  His  sense  of  reality  and  his 
hatred  of  shams  of  all  description  appealed 
strongly  to  us  college  fellows.  There  was  in 
my  brother's  class  a  man  whom  I  will  call 

B .  He  was  equally  famous  in  the  college 

community  for  his  piety  and  his  laziness.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  never  doing  any  work 
in  any  department,  and  I  believe  he  did  not 
graduate.  On  one  occasion,  when  for  the 
third  or  fourth  day  in  succession  he  had 
responded  to  Dr.  Henry's  call  with  **  Unpre- 
pared, sir,"  the  Professor  paused  in  the  les- 
son, and  something  like  the  following  colloquy 
occurred : 

Professor,  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Church,  aren't  you  ? 

B,     Yes,  sir. 

Professor,  A  member  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  .^ 

B.     Yes,  sir. 

Professor,      Always  at  church  on  Sunday  ? 

B.     Yes,  sir. 

Pfvfessof\  Always  at  the  class  prayer- 
meeting  ? 

B.     Yes,  sir. 


Professor,  Think  yourself  pious,  don't  you  ? 

B,  (  beginning  to  be  alarmed ).  I — er — hope 
so,  sir. 

Professor.  Yes  I  You're  a  member  of  the 
Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry,  and  always  at  church  and  always  at 
the  class  prayer-meeting,  and  think  yourself 
pious,  and  tuver  study  a  lesson.  Well  I  I  can 
see  through  that  piety;  and  I  guess  the  Lord's 
as  far-sighted  as  I  am. 

I  am  tempted  to  draw  my  pen  through 
these  incidents,  lest  they  give  the  reader  a 
false  impression  of  a  man  whom  I  think  one 
of  the  greatest  teachers  I  have  ever  known. 
In  most  colleges  in  1850  the  students  were 
furnished  with  a  philosophy  ready  made  which 
they  were  expected  to  accept  and  carry  with 
them  into  life.  This  was  true  even  in  Har- 
vard. "  The  college,"  says  Senator  Hoar 
in  his  autobiography,  **  had  rejected  the  old 
Calvinistic  creed  of  New  England  and  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead  the  strict  Unitarianism  of 
Dr.  Ware  and  Andrews  Norton — a  creed 
in  its  substance  hardly  more  tolerant  or  lib- 
eral than  that  which  it  had  supplanted." 
Uniformly  theological  students  were  equipped 
in  their  seminaries  with  a  theology  which 
they  were  subsequently  to  retail  to  their  con- 
gregation. Thus  in  the  Congregational  de- 
nominadon  there  was  an  Andover  theology, 
a  New  Windsor  theology,  a  New  Haven 
theology,  an  Oberlin  theolog>'.  In  one  young 
ladies'  school,  at  a  much  later  period,  a  pupil 
in  Butler's  "  Analogy  "  asked  the  teacher  if 
the  class  was  expected  to  recite  in  the  words 
of  the  book,  and  received  the  sarcastic  reply 
that  if  she  thought  she  could  improve  on 
Bishop  Butler's  words  she  was  permitted  to 
do  so.  Dr.  Henry  was  a  pioneer  in  the  new 
school  of  teaching.  His  object  was  not  to 
teach  us  a  philosophy,  but  to  develop  in  us 
power  to  think  philosophically.  He  was 
comparatively  indifferent  to  what  conclusions 
we  came,  so  that  the  conclusions  were  our 
own.  In  political  economy  I  never  owned 
the  text-book,  but  I  bought  John  Stuart 
Mill's  "  Political  Economy,"  and  I  discussed 
politico-economic  problems  with  my  class- 
mates, my  brothers,  any  one  who  would  dis- 
cuss with  me  ;  and  I  should  have  stood  at  the 
head  of  my  class  had  I  not  been  asked  one 
day  to  give  an  account  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, and  I  did  not  even  know  that  Scotland 
had  a  bank.  My  zero  that  day  brought  my 
standing  down.  In  mental  philosophy  I  can- 
not even  remember  what  our  text-book  was ; 
but  I  remember  reading  in  Hume,  Stewart, 
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Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Upham.  To 
know  what  a  text-book  said  counted  for  ver>' 
little  with  Dr.  Henry  ;  how  litde  is  indicated 
by  his  characterization  of  one  of  our  text- 
books :  "  Dr. thinks  he  thinks  a  great 

deal,  but  he  does  not  think  at  all."  To  have 
reached  a  definite  conviction,  to  be  able  to  state 
that  conviction  clearly,  and  to  defend  it  vigor- 
ously against  opposition,  was  what  he  demanded 
of  us.  In  short,  his  object  was  not  to  g^ve 
us  information,  but  to  equip  us  with  power. 

My  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Henry  I  can  never 
adequately  express.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  any  descendants  living.*  If  there  are 
any,  I  hope  these  lines  may  fall  under  their 
eyes  and  express  to  them  the  gratitude  I 
never  expressed  to  him.  Temperamentally 
from  earliest  childhood  disinclined  to  •  submit 
my  intellect  to  any  authority,  always  willing 
to  listen,  but  always  wishing  to  consider,  weigh, 
and  determine  for  myself  what  I  heard,  I 
found  in  Dr.  Henry's  class-room  the  same 
joy  which  an  athlete  finds  in  his  athletics. 
Whatever  power  I  have  had  in  my  after  life 
to  think  problems  through  to  a  conclusion, 
to  state  with  clearness  that  conclusion  when 
I  have  reached  it,  and  to  defend  it  against 
critics,  I  owe,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  first  to 
inheritance  and  training  received  from  my 
father,  and  second  to  the  intellectual  disci- 
pline received  in  the  New  York  University 
from  Dr.  Henry. 

The  New  York  University  was,  as  I  have 
said,  one  of  the  smaller  American  colleges. 
In  its  material  equipment,  the  size  of  its 
faculty,  the  number  of  subjects  taught,  and 
the  number  of  students  attending,  it  did  not 
compare  with  other  Eastern  universities  of 
that  lime,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Prince- 
ton. I  suppose  in  these  respects  it  did  not 
compare  with  Columbia  University,  though 
as  to  that  I  do  not  know.  For  we  New  York 
University  boys  looked  down  upon  Columbia 
University  as  a  college  attended  only  by  aris- 
tocrats with  fancy  canes  and  kid  gloves,  and 
on  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  a 
kind  of  upper  high  school,  intended  for  boys 
who  could  not  afford  a  real  education.  From 
which  I  judge  that  boy  prejudices  in  1850 
were  very  like  boy  prejudices  in  all  ages. 

But  if  the  New  York  University  was  infe- 
rior in  size  and  material  equipment,  one  inci- 
dent in  my  experience  led  me  to  the  conclu- 


*  Since  this  was  written  inquiries  have  brought  to  our 
knowledge  a  daughter  of  Professor  Henry,  Miss  Louise 
Henry,  tnroueh  whose  kindness  we  obtained  the  photo- 
graph of  Professor  Henry  printed  with  this  installment. 
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sion  that  it  was  not  gready  inferior  in  its 
standards  of  education.  I  wanted  more  col- 
lege life  than  the  University  gave  me.  My 
brother  Vaughan  was  to  graduate  in  1850, 
my  brother  Austin  in  1851,  so  that  during 
the  last  two  years  of  my  college  life  I  should 
not  have  their  companionship.  At  the  end 
of  my  freshman  year  I  visited  both  Yale  and 
Princeton  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
I  would  not  transfer  myself  to  one  or  the 
other  of  those  colleges.  From  this  I  infer 
that,  as  my  father  left  me  to  decide  whether 
I  would  go  to  college,  so  he  left  me  to  decide 
to  what  college  I  would  go.  I  found  that  to 
enter  either  Yale  or  Princeton  I  should  have 
to  drop  back  a  year ;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  my 
freshman  year  in  New  York  I  should  have 
to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  either  Princeton 
or  Yale.  To  a  boy  of  fifteen  a  year  seems 
a  very  long  time,  and  I  resolved  to  remain 
where  I  was. 

And  I  am  not  sorry.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
graduate's  natural  admiration  for  his  Alma 
Mater,  but,  judging  from  the  accounts  of  Yale 
given  by  Andrew  D.  White  in  hb  autobiog- 
raphy, and  of  Harvard  by  Senator  Hoar  in 
his  autobiography,  I  have  no  reason  to  re- 
pent my  decision.  "  In  Yale,"  says  Dr. 
White,  "  to  the  lower  classes  the  instruction 
was  given  almost  entirely  by  tutors  who  took 
up  teaching  for  breadwinning  while  going 
through  the  Divinity  School.'*  We  had  no  tutors 
in  New  York,  but  came  at  once  under  the 
personal  influence  and  inspiration  of  teachers 
devoted  to  their  profession.  "  It  amazes 
me  to  remember,"  he  8ays,  "  that  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  senior  year  no 
less  a  man  than  Woolsey  gave  instruction  in 
history  by  hearing  men  recite  the  words  of  a 
text-book."  In  the  New  York  University 
we  had,  so  far  as  I  recall,  no  text-book  reci- 
tations. In  the  four  principal  courses — 
Latin,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  natural 
science — we  were  questioned,  never  to  ascer- 
tain what  we  could  recite,  but  what  we  under- 
stood. "  In  Harvard,"  says  Senator  Hoar, 
"  there  were  during  the  last  three  years  dec- 
lamations once  a  month,  where  the  boy  re- 
cited some  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  in  the 
presence  of  the  class,  but  with  very  little 
instruction  or  criticism  from  a  professor." 
Unless  my  memory  fails  me,  we  had  no  dec- 
lamations in  New  York  ;  but  we  had  to  give 
original  orations,  and  the  kind  of  criticism 
we  received  I  have  already  indicated.  Says 
Senator  Hoar  on  another  page :  "There  was 
nothing  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  or  Greek  to 
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inspire  the  student  with  any  love  of  Latin 
or  Greek  literature.  The  professor  never 
pointed  out  its  beauties  or  illumined  the  text 
in  any  way."  In  New  York  our  Professor 
Johnson  laid  at  least  as  much  stress  on  a 
good  rendering  as  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  construction,  and  I  acquired 
under  his  instruction  an  admiration  for  Cicero 
as  a  stylist  which  I  have  not  lost  to  this  day. 
Nor  was  that  all.  It  was  largely  due  to  his 
influence  that  I  acquired  in  college  the  habit 
of  reading  English  authors  for  their  style  as 
well  as  for  their  ideas — a  habit  which  has 
made  it  a  delight  to  me  to  read  authors  as 
diverse  in  both  thought  and  st>'le  as  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Carlyle,  Ruskin  and  Macaulay, 
Burke  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  simply  to  see 
with  what  consummate  skill  they  use  their 
tools. 

In  one  important  respect  there  was  a  radi- 
cal difference  between  life  at  Yale  and  life  at 
the  New  York  University.  At  Yale  three 
hundred  boys  were  brought  together,  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  home  ;  and  no  college 
rules  and  no  college  discipline  could  ad- 
equately take  the  place  of  home  life  and 
home  influence.  Put  three  hundred  boys 
together  in  one  camp,  however  housed  and 
guarded,  and  the  vices  of  the  few  and  the 
animal  spirits  of  the  many  are  sure  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  orderly  behavior.  My 
lifelong  friend  James  M.  Whiton  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1853,  the  same  year  in  which  I 
graduated  from  the  New  York  University. 
In  a  letter  to  me,  written  at  my  request,  he 
has  given  me  a  description  of  some  of  the 
features  of  college  life  at  Yale,  from  which  I 
quote : 

The  moral  life  of  the  College  was  much  less 
orderly  then  than  now.  Just  before  my  time  a 
tuior  who  interfered  with  the  midnight  sopho- 
more orgy,  "The  Burial  of  Euclid,"  had  been 
fatally  shot.  The  smashing  of  tutors'  windows 
was  a  frequent  nocturnal  outrage  in  my  time. 
Duplicate  window  sashes  were  kept  on  hand 
for  immediate  use.  The  "damages "  were  regu- 
larly assessed  on  the  whole  student  body  in  their 
term  bills. 

Provision  for  religious  life  before  the  birth  of 
the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  de- 
pended largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  more 
earnest  Christian  students.  Ihese  organized 
•*  class  prayer-meetings,"  held  regularly  every 
week,  were  well  attended.  Every  class  had  its 
committee  for  this,  and  in  senior  year  this  com- 
mittee officiated  at  the  monthly  communion  in 
chapel  as  the  recognized  "  deacons "  of  tlie 
church.    "  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Yale  Col- 


lege," of  which  the  Faculty  formed  the  nucleus 
received  students  to  membership  by  confession 
of  faith  or  by  letter.  It  held  its  weekly  meeting 
on  Friday  evenings,  the  College  pastor  presid- 
ing. But  the  great  prayer-meeting  of  the  week 
was  held  on  Sunday  evenings  immediately  after 
tea  for  the  whole  student  body,  to  which  the 
impressive  fatherly  talks  given  by  Professor 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  were  remarkably  at- 
tractive. I  do  not  believe  that  the  claims  of 
religion  are  now  more  influentially  presented 
than  they  were  then,  when  the  word  "  agnostic  " 
had  not  been  coined,  nor  had  Spencer  been  rec- 
ognized as  prophet  of  the  unknowable. 

Before  me  lies  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Laws  of 
Yale  College,"  dated  1848.  It  was  given  me  on 
my  entrance  in  1849.  Its  list  of  mala  prohibiia 
was  severe  enough  to  rouse  the  nitimur  in 
vetitum  that  we  read  of  in  Ovid.  Billiards, 
cards,  dice,  treats  or  entertainments,  presence 
or  acting  at  any  theatrical  entertainment  in 
New  Haven,  and  sailing  a  boat  beyond  the 
limit  of  New  Haven  harbor,  were  all  inter- 
dicted; even  sailing  within  the  harbor  except 
by  permission  of  a  tutor.  In  my  time  all  of 
these  were  treated  freely  as  a  dead  letter.  Any 
student  who  should  "  profess  or  propagate  un- 
belief in  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  " 
was  to  be  expelled  if  not  amenable  to  admoni- 
tion. The  only  approach  to  this  was  in  the  case 
of  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1856,  a  member  of 
the  College  church,  who  was  excommunicated 
several  years  afterwards  for  having  controverted 
in  public  addresses  in  New  Haven  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment  for  every  one  not 
converted  in  this  life  to  Christ.  These  ad- 
dresses drew  crowds.  I  heard  one  or  more  of 
them,  but  was  impressed  by  them  only  as  a  bold 
display  of  oratorical  talent. 

We  had  in  the  New  York  University 
neither  the  advantages  nor  the  disadvantages 
of  this  college  life.  There  vtrere  class  prayer- 
meetings,  but  I  do  not  think  they  exerted  any 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  college.  There 
were  compulsory  college  prayers,  but  they 
were  largely  perfunctory.  There  were  of 
course  no  Sabbath  services,  and  there  was 
no  religious  organization  comparable  to  a 
college  church  ;  though  there  was  a  '*  Society 
of  Inquiry,"  an  ineffective  equivalent  of  the 
modem  Christian  Association.  There  was  no 
effective  attempt  to  regulate  conduct  outside 
of  college  walls.  While  preparing  this  chap- 
ter I  discovered  in  an  old  catalogue  of 
the  University  a  rule  which  forbade  '*  fre- 
quenting of  billiard-rooms,  taverns,  and  other 
places  of  corrupting  influences  ;"  but  I  doubt 
whether  I  knew  of  its  existence  when  I  was 
in  college,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  was 
no  such  surveillance  as  would  be  necessary 
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to  enforce  it.  I  habitually  took  my  meals  in 
restaurants  and  often  in  English  chop  houses, 
which  were  called  "  taverns,"  and  which  were 
common  in  that  day,  though  they  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  now.  And  I  never  sus- 
pected that  I  was  violating  any  rule  by  so 
doing.  We  did  not  know  where  our  pro- 
fessors lived;  that  they  did  not  know 
where  we  lived  I  judged  from  the  fact  that 
I  repeatedly  changed  my  residence  during 
my  four  years  of  college  life,  and  was  never 
asked  to  report  the  change.  We  could  eat 
and  drink  and  amuse  ourselves  as  we  pleased, 
so  long  as  we  behaved  ourselves  with  pro- 
priety in  the  three  or  four  hours  under  the 
college  roof.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  any 
one  of  our  class  could  have  written  and  pub- 
lished an  essay  to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  myth 
and  Ciod  a  fable  of  the  poets,  and  no  one  in 
the  Faculty  would  have  called  him  to  account 
for  it,  unless  it  had  been  scandalously  blas- 
phemous. Yes !  Dr.  Henry  might  have  called 
him  to  account ;  but  it  would  only  have  been 
to  make  him  read  his  thesis  before  the  class 
and  defend  it  against  all  objection,  or  else 
acknowledge  it  to  be  indefensible. 

I  do  not  think  there  were  any  optionals  in 
the  New  York  University  except  perhaps 
modern  languages.  Everything  else  was  pre- 
scribed; but  neither  were  there  required 
readings,  and  the  prescribed  courses  were 
such  that  a  fairly  studious  pupil  could  fulfill 
all  the  obligations  needed  for  honorable  gradu- 
ation, and  still  find  time  for  optional  courses 
of  study  provided  by  himself.  In  this  respect 
the  New  York  University  was  like  other 
American  colleges  of  that  time — Amherst, 
for  example,  where  Henry  Ward  Beecher  did 
some  of  his  best  work  outside  of  college 
studies,  and  Harvard,  where  Phillips  Brooks 
acquired  much  of  his  broad  cultural  scholar- 
ship by  un prescribed  courses  of  reading.  I 
found  time  to  read  Macaulay's  "  History  of 
England,"  which  was  in  course  of  publication 
during  my  college  years,  and  read  it  with 
quite  as  much  avidity  as  the  novels  of  Dick- 
ens, which  were  also  appearing  in  monthly 
numbers.  Macaulay  inspired  me  with  the 
desire  to  know  more  of  English  history,  and 
I  read  Hume,  and  then  Hallam's  *' Constitu- 
tional. History,"  and  did  a  little  reading  in 
Smollet  and  Clarendon.  At  this  time  also 
I  read  some  of  my  father's  English  histories. 
Thus  I  laid  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of 
English  history  which  has  served  me  a  good 
purpose  since  in  my  editorial  work,  and,  sup- 
plemented  as   it   has   been   by  subsequent 


studies,  especially  in  Froude  and  Green, 
might  have  made  me  a  reputable  scholar  in 
English  history  if  I  had  trained  my  memory ; 
but  in  my  reaction  against  the  memoriter 
methods  pursued  in  the  schools  of  that  day 
I  acquired  an  unfortunate  contempt  for  all 
exercises  designed  to  strengthen  the  memory. 

I  also  laid  out  for  myself  a  course  in  theol- 
ogy. I  desired  to  hold  the  New  England 
faith  of  my  ancestors,  but  I  could  not  and 
would  not  accept  their  faith  unless  I  knew 
reasons  which  justified  its  acceptance.  1  had 
come,  not  to  disbelieve,  but  to  doubt  all  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  except 
the  immortality  of  the  individual  and  the 
existence  of  God.  I  bought  Bishop  Pearson's 
*'  Exposition  of  the  Creed,"  and,  with  this  as 
a  guide,  took  up  one  by  one  the  articles  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  and  made  some  excur- 
sions into  other  books  than  Pearson,  in  search 
for  arguments  to  supp)ort  this  primitive  faith 
of  the  Christian  Church.  This  study  must 
have  been  somewhat  discursive  and  sup)er- 
ficial,  since  now  I  can  recall  only  one  of  the 
books  so  studied  as  producing  any  profound 
influence.  This  was  Edwards  on  '*  The  Free- 
dom of  the  Will,"  the  study  of  which,  as 
thoughtfully  and  carefully  pursued  as  was 
possible  for  a  boy  not  yet  seventeen  years  of 
age,  determined  my  theological  thinking  from 
that  day  to  this. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  a  paragraph 
I  should  attempt  either  to  describe  or  to  dis- 
cuss that  immortal  work,  probably  the  great- 
est contribution  made  to  theological  thought 
by  any  American  scholar ;  but  I  may  in  a 
paragraph  intimate  the  influence  this  work 
exerted  upon  my  own  thought  and  character. 
"  Eklwards  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  "  im- 
pressed me  then,  and  impresses  me  now,  as 
the  work  of  a  great  logician  who  dealt  with 
philosophy  of  the  mind  as  he  would  deal 
with  a  mathematical  problem.  I  could  not 
see  that  he  had  made  any  preliminary  study 
of  actual  human  experience,  or  any  endeavor 
to  deduce  his  philosophy  of  human  nature 
from  a  study  of  human  nature  as  it  actually 
exists.  The  conclusion  which  he  reached 
was  for  me  overturned  by  the  single  sentence 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell :  "  We  know  that 
we  are  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't"  If  I 
granted  Edwards's  premises  that  the  act  of 
the  will  is  an  effect,  I  could  see  no  escape 
from  his  conclusion  that  in  the  will  there  is 
no  freedom,  I  denied  Edwards's  premises, 
and  therefore  I  denied  alike  the  conclusion 
of  the  mechanical  scientist  and  of  the  Calvin- 
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istic  theologian.  How  fuDy  I  thought  out  at 
that  time  my  philosophy  of  die  will  I  am  not 
able  with  certainty  to  state,  but  substantially 
the  conclusion  was  then  reached  on  which 
my  whole  religious  teaching  has  since  been 
founded. 

The  act  of  the  will  is  not  an  effect;  it 
is  produced  by  no  cause.  There  is,  and 
must  be,  such  a  thing  as  an  original  cause. 
Man's  win  is  an  original  cause ;  it  is  itself 
uncaused.  It  is  influenced,  but  not  con- 
trolled. In  this  respect  man  shares  with  his 
heavenly  Father  in  what  may  properly  be 
called  creative  power.  The  alternative  which 
Jonathan  Edwards  put  as  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  will  I  accepted.  The  future  is  not  in  all 
its  details  predetermined  by  God  nor  by  pre- 
vious events.  And  as  it  is  not  predeter- 
mined, so  neither  is  it  foreknown.  There  is 
a  real  uncertainty  in  life.  What  seems  to  the 
average  man  to  be  true  is  true.  While  the 
greatest  and  most  important  events  in  our 
fife  are  determined  for  us,  such  as,  Shall  I  be 
bom  in  the  first  century  or  in  the  twentieth 
century,  in  Africa  or  in  America,  of  pagan  or 
of  Christian  parents,  there  is  a  certain  range 
in  which  nothing  is  determined  for  me  but  I 
am  left  to  make  my  own  determinations,  as 
my  earthly  father  left  me  to  determine  the 
question  whether  or  not  I  would  go  to  col- 
lege ;  and  within  this  range  and  only  within 
this  range  am  I  responsible  for  my  conduct 
or  its  consequences.  Because  of  the  conclu- 
sion thus  early  reached  in  my  life,  I  accepted 
without  hesitation  the  new  school  theology'  of 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Finney,  and  later  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
the  philosophic  teaching  of  Henri  Bergson, 
who  carried  this  doctrine  a  step  further, 
in  interpreting  God  himself  as  a  Being  of 
changing  will,  though  of  chanj^eless  purpose. 
It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been 
regarded  with  suspicion  as  a  heretic  by  my 
Calvuiistic  and  semi-Calvinistic  brethren. 

But  to  possess  power  is  useless  unless  one 
uses  the  power  which  he  possesses.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  my  study  of  Edwards  on 
"  The  Freedom  of  the  Will "  I  fell  in  with 
John  Foster's  essay  on  **  Decision  of  Char- 
acter." Physically  feeble,  naturally  timid, 
unwilling  to  take  responsibility,  this  essay  of 
less  than  sixty  pages  inspired  me  to  attempt 
a  practical  application  in  my  own  life  of  the 
principle  which  I  had  intellectually  acquired 
from  my  study  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  I  set 
myself  to  attain  the  courage  necessary  to  use 


the  creative  power  with  which  I  believed  God 
had  endowed  me.  To  describe  in  detail  the 
process  of  this  self-education  would  take  me 
too  far  from  my  present  purpose  in  this 
chapter.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  in- 
cluded these  steps :  A  conviction  that  I  could 
not,  if  I  would,  throw  off  upon  others  the 
responsibility  for  my  own  choice ;  that  I 
might  wisely  take  counsel  from  others  for 
my  conscience,  but  I  could  not  righUy  submit 
my  conscience  to  the  control  of  others ;  that 
every  man  must  give  account  of  himself  to 
God,  not  only  m  a  final  day  of  judgment, 
but  every  day  and  for  every  voluntary  act  of 
his  life ;  that  when  questions  were  presented 
they  must  therefore  be  carefully  considered, 
the  pros  and  cons  carefully  weighed,  as  a 
court  of  final  appeal  would  wdgh  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  case  submitted  to  it,  but  that 
when  a  decision  was  reached  there  must  be 
no  reconsideration  of  the  question  unless  new 
facts  before  unknown  are  presented  to  the 
mind.  Every  ttal  decision  must  be  a  Jinai 
decision  and  must  not  be  made  until  the 
individual  b  willing  it  should  be  final ;  that 
though  evils  may  result  from  an  erroneous 
decision,  no  decision  is  quite  so  bad  as  in- 
decision, no  mistaken  course  of  conduct  quite 
so  injurious  as  uifirmity  of  will  and  vacilla- 
tion of  purpose. 

More  important  in  its  effect  upon  my 
character  than  any  book  I  read  or  any  single 
teacher  in  the  University  was  the  influence 
of  my  two  older  brothers,  Benjamin  Vaughan 
and  Austin,  and  it  was  all  the  more  important 
because  neither  were  they  conscious  of  exert- 
ing it  nor  was  I  conscious  of  being  affected 
by  it.  They  were  my  comrades  from  the 
day  of  my  entrance  on  college  life  in  1849  to 
the  day  of  my  leaving  their  office  for  the 
ministry  in  1859,  nor  did  their  comradeship 
cease  then.  It  was  interrupted  by  my  five 
years*  absence  in  the  West ;  but  when  I 
returned  to  the  East  and  became  the  pastor 
of  a  little,  struggling  Congregational  church 
in  New  York  City,  they  cast  in  their  lot  with 
mine  and  did  all  that  brothers  could  do  to 
make  my  pastorate  a  success.  My  brother 
Austin  left  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  to  be- 
come a  deacon  in  the  new  church  enterprise ; 
my  brother  Vaughan  left  Plymouth  C'hurch 
to  organize  and  lead  the  choir.  When  the 
church  enterprise  failed  and  I  retreated  from 
the  city  to  Cornwall  to  devote  myself  to  literary 
work,  their  comradeship  did  not  cease.  And 
when  I  returned,  seventeen  years  later,  to 
take    the    pastorate   of   Plymouth    Church, 
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in  Brooklyn,  it  was  through  my  brother 
Vaughan's  suggestion,  or  that  of  his  wife,  I 
am  not  sure  which,  that  I  was  invited  to 
supply  that  historic  pulpit,  and  as  long  as  his 
health  continued  he  and  his  family  were  my 
loyal  supporters  and  wise  counselors.  This 
comradeship  ended  only  with  the  death  of 
my  brothers — of  Benjamin  Vaughan  in  1890, 
and  of  Austin  in  1896. 

My  brother  Austin,  four  years  my  senior, 
acted  as  my  guardian  in  college.  He  had  a 
good  business  head — poise,  caution,  thrift, 
and  a  good  sense  of  proportion.  Thanks  to 
him,  1  never  overran  my  allowance.  Later 
he  became  my  father's  business  agent  in  deal- 
ing with  publishers,  and  after  my  fadier*s 
death  he  was  found  to  be  the  executor  of  his 
will.  He  must  have  had  tact,  for  it  is  not 
easy  for  an  older  brother  to  act  in  loco  parentis 
to  a  younger  brother,  and  yet  I  cannot  re- 
member that  there  was  ever  any  disagreement 
between  us,  and  I  was  not  wholly  lacking  in 
independence  of  spirit  nor  always  placid  in 
temper.  He  had  a  scholar's  temperament. 
In  college  a  classmate  proposed  to  him  a 
joint  study  of  their  mathematics — algebra,  I 
think.  There  was  no  key  to  the  algebra  we 
studied  in  college.  When  my  brother  went 
to  the  classmate's  room,  he  found  that  his 
classmate  had  procured  the  keys  to  half  a 
dozen  other  algebras,  and  proposed  to  get  by 
their  aid  all  the  answers  he  could  and  to 
assign  to  my  brother  the  task  of  working  out 
the  other  problems  as  his  share  in  the  part- 
nership. The  partnership  ended  at  the 
close  of  that  hour. 

When  my  brother  Austin  graduated,  he  hesi- 
tated between  making  law  or  music  his  profes- 
sion, and  music  always  remained  with  him  as 
an  avocation.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
made  a  great  composer,  though  he  wrote 
some  unpublished  church  tunes ;  but  he 
would  have  made  a  successful  musical  leader 
or  a  successful  teacher  of  music.  He  carried 
his  scholarly  tastes  into  the  law,  became 
widely  known  for  his  legal  scholarship,  was 
a  lawyer's  lawyer,  consulted  by  his  profes- 
sional brethren  in  difficult  legal  problems, 
and  often  prepared  briefs  for  them,  though 
he  rarely  argued  cases  in  court  himself.  In 
the  celebrated  Beecher  trial  he  was  one  of 
the  counsel,  and  his  orderly  mind  enabled  him 
to  keep  the  testimony  so  indexed  and  cross- 
indexed  that  at  any  moment  in  the  trial  Mr. 
Evarts,  the  senior  counsel,  could  lay  his  hand 
on  any  testimony  of  any  witness  or  any  ruling 
of  the  judge  on  any  topic  without  any  mate- 


rial delay  in  the  proceedings.  This  mdex 
enabled  me  afterward  to  prepare  a  pamphlet 
on  *'  The  Uncontradicted  Tesdmony  in  die 
Beecher  Case"  and  to  write  a  two-page 
article  for  **  Harper's  Weekly  "  on  the  case, 
both  of  which  publications  I  have  reason 
for  thinking  rendered  some  service  in  dear- 
ing  away  the  suspicion  which  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury  in  that  case  left  in  the 
public  mind. 

He  was  Dean  of  the  New  York  University 
Law  School,  which  indeed  he  created  or  re- 
created, I  am  not  sure  which.     His  law  books 
acquired  a  National  reputation  and  are  still  in 
demand.     Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
to  me  both  friend  and  counselor.     When  I 
needed  to  borrow  money  on  a  mortgage  to 
build  my  house,  it  was  he  who  secured  it 
for  me ;  it  was  he  who  made  to  me  a  wise 
suggestion  that  most  people   do   not  wish 
to  hear  two  sermons  on  a  Sunday,  but  that 
there  are  many  who  wish  information  on 
religious  subjects,  a  suggestion  which  led 
me  to  give  in  Plymouth  Church  the  course 
of    Sunday   Evening  Lectures  which  were 
afterwards  rewritten    in  the  five  volumes, 
"  The  Evolution  of  Christianity,  "  The  The- 
ology of  an  Evolutionist,"  "  Christianity  and 
Social  Problems,"  "  The  Life  and  Literature 
of  the   Ancient  Hebrews,"  and  "  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Paul,"  and  which  on  Sunday 
evenings  changed  a  congregation  which  prior 
to  these  courses  filled  hardly  more  tlian  a 
third  of  the  church  into  congregations  which 
crowded   it   to   the  doors.     In  my  editorial 
work  I  constantiy  consulted  him  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  public  questions,  and  his  profes- 
sional counsels  gave  to  The  Outlook,  then  the 
**  Christian  Union,"  a  standing  on  such  ques- 
tions with   the    legal    fraternity    which   lay 
journals  rarely  attain. 

My  brother  Vaughan  was  of  a  very  differ- 
ent temperament.  He  was  an  original,  and 
had  that  spontaneity  of  intellectual  life  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  genius.  I  should  say  that 
he  was  something  of  a  bohemian,  were  it  not 
that  this  phrase  might  suggest  to  some  minds 
a  disregard  of  the  moralities  of  life,  and  that 
would  not  be  true.  I  should  say  that  he  was 
a  "  son  of  liberty,^  were  it  not  that  this  phrase 
might  suggest  a  fawless  spirit,  and  that  would 
not  be  true.  He  was  less  a  scholar  and  more 
a  creator  than  my  brother  Austin.  He  had 
no  mfndfor  the  hair-splitting  which  is  sup|X)sed 
in  some  quarters  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a 
successful  lawyer,  and  no  great  reverence  for 
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mere  tradition,  which  is  supposed  in  other 
quarters  to  constitute  legal  ability.  But 
beneath  the  confusing  currents  and  cross- 
currents of  thought  which  characterize  most 
controversies  he  had  the  power  to  see  clearly 
the  really  fundamental  principles  involved. 
In  this  respect  his  mind  seemed  to  me 
Websterian  in  its  character.  Some  illustra- 
tions of  this  ability  wifl  be  indicated  in  the 
next  chapter.  Perhaps  it  is  a  brother's  par- 
tiality, but  I  think  he  might  have  made  a 
notable  success  in  the  argument  of  great 
questions  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  details  which  must 
be  mastered  in  the  trial  of  causes  in  the 
court  below,  and  personal  controversy  of  any 
description  was  his  pet  aversion.  He  could 
not  even  play  games  with  any  pleasure,  be- 
cause the  contest  of  skill  with  an  opponent, 
which  Is  an  essential  element  of  interest  in 
all  games,  was  distasteful  to  him ; .  he  was 
equally  unwilling  to  beat  or  to  be  beaten. 

When  I  left  the  firm  of  Abbott  Brothers,  in 
1859,  he  had  no  inclination  to  find  another 
to  take  my  place,  and  gave  up  the  practice  of 
law  for  law  editorship  and  authorship.  A 
growing  impairment  of  his  hearing  would 
perhaps  have  necessitated  his  abandonment 
of  court  practice  even  if  I  had  remained  his 
partner.  It  made  his  naturally  sensitive  soul 
supersensitive,  drove  him  from  the  bar  and 
from  the  social  circle,  and  made  the  later 
years  of  his  life  years  of  comparative  isola- 
tion. But  this  did  not  check  his  interest  in 
human  questions ;  his  spirit  of  comradeship 
remained  after  his  power  to  give  it  expres- 
sion had  waned,  and  his  exuberant  humor, 
which  would  have  made  him  a  successful 
contributor  to  an  American  "Punch  "  if  there 
had  been  any  American  "Punch"  tocontribute 
to,  failed  only  with  his  failing  health.  From 
his  unpublished  writings,  some  of  which  have 
been  kept  as  a  memorial,  I  select  one  here 
to  illustrate  this  phase  of  his  character.  My 
brother  Edward  had  complained  that  Vaughan  * 
had  not  written  to  him.  In  reply  he  wrote 
four  defenses  in  different  literary  forms,  one 
of  them  in  the  form  of  a  sermon. 

"  (Old  fashioned  sermon  style.) 
"  Text.  2  Ep.  John,  12. 
"  Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you ^  J 
would  not  write  with  paper  and  ink  ;  but  I 
trust  to  come  unto  you  and  speak  face  to  face, 
*•  Firstly,  my  hearers,  this  passage  teaches 
the  wrongfulness  of  the  worldly  practice  of 


writing  letters.  Our  text  divides  into  three 
heads  :  1 .  The  temptation  to  write  letters — 
*  having  many  things  to  write.'  2.  There- 
solve  not  to  write — *  I  would  not  write  with 
paper  and  ink.'  3.  The  true  substitute,  viz., 
a  personal  visit — *  I  trust  to  come  unto  you.' 

**  Secondly.  The  Gospel,  my  hearers,  ex- 
plicitly forbids  the  disciples  to  write  letters  •, 
even  to  a  brother.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  it  is  said,  *  Leave  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  Go  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother.' 
(Matt.  V.  24.)  And  again  we  are  told  :  *  If 
thy  brother  trespass  against  thee.  Go  and  tell 
him  his  fault.'  (Matt  xviii.  15.)  Neither  to  avoid 
interrupting  the  temple  services  (in  the  first 
passage)  nor  when  (in  the  second)  anticipa- 
tion of  controversy  seems  to  make  a  written 
record  desirable,  is  it  permitted  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  brother  by  letter.  One  must 
go  and  speak  in  person. 

'''Thirdly,  The  negative  argument  from 
the  gospels,  my  dear  hearers,  sustains  this 
view.  It  is  not  recorded  that  Jesus  ever 
wrote  a  letter.  He  often  and  sternly  de- 
nounced the  Scribes.  No  word  of  his  can 
be  wrested  into  an  encouragement  of  corre- 
spondence by  mail,  or  a  concession  that  a 
postal  service  could  exist,  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  Not  one  word  of  aid  or  coun- 
sel did  he  ever  address  to  postmasters  or 
letter-carriers. 

^''Fourthly.  The  practice  of  apostolic  times, 
my  friends,  sustains  our  exposition.  The 
apostles  wrote  no  letters.  They  wrote  epistles  : 
but  never  letters.  At  the  council  of  Jerusa- 
lem, while  they  did  indeed  reduce  their 
views  to  writing,  they  sent  Judas  and  Silas  to 
communicate  those  views  orally.  (Acts  xv. 
27.)  When  Paul  was  arrested  at  Jerusalem, 
the  chief  captain  Lysias  wrote  a  letter  to 
Felix  delineating  the  case  ;  but  Paul  went  in 
person  to  make  his  defense.  (Acts  xxiv.  10.) 
The  passage  *  Ye  see  how  large  a  letter  I 
have  written  unto  you '  is  doubtless  a  mis- 
translation ;  for  Paul  elsewhere  (II  Cor.  x. 
9, 10)  declares  he  *  would  not  terrify  you  by 
letters;'  and  repudiates  the  aspersion  that 
'  his  letters  truly  are  weighty  and  powerful.' 
John,  indeed,  in  the  Revelation  was  told  to 
write  to  the  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches ; 
but  observe,  1.  He  was  told  to  write  in  a 
book.  (Rev.  i.  11.)  2.  Being  angels,  a  per- 
sonal visit  was  impossible.  3.  This  was  an 
exceptional  divine  command  and  affords  no 
rule  for  ordinary  conduct. 

'•^Fifthly.  During  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church,  letters,  as  is  well  known, 
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were  almost  abandoned.  It  was  not  until 
modern  times  that  the  practice  was  renewed, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  Revival  of  Letters 
took  place. 

^^Sixthly,  We  will  continue  this  subject, 
my  dear  hearers,  this  afternoon,  with  a  few 
words  of  personal  application." 

My  brother  Austin  inspired  in  me  the 
desire  to  have  an  orderly  mind  and  to  carry 
order  and  system  into  my  life's  work.  My 
brother  Vaughan  inspired  me  with  the  desire 
to  see  in  all  controversies  what  is  the  real 
and  fundamental  question  at  issue,  and  not  to 
take  life  so  seriously  as  to  incapacitate  me 
from  relieving  the  tensity  of  some  situations 
and  the  irritation  of  others  by  an  appreciation 
of  the  essential  humor  in  life. 

I  had  not  the  same  comradeship  with  my 
brother  Edward.  He  was  six  years  my 
junior.  While  I  was  in  college  he  was  away 
at  boarding-school,  or  with  our  Aunt  Sal- 
lucia,  who  was  as  a  foster  mother  to  him. 
We  met  only  in  vacations.  After  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  New  York  University,  in  1860, 
he  went  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and,  after  the  usual  three  years'  course,  took 
up  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, first  as  a  Congregational  pastor,  after- 
wards as  an  Episcopal  rector,  while  I  lived 
always  in  New  York.  As  he  was  an  Epis- 
copalian and  I  was  a  Congregationalist,  we 
never  met  at  ecclesiastical  gatherings.  Tem- 
peramentally we  were  very  dissimilar.  He 
was  interested  in  the  past,  I  in  the  future  ; 
he  in  what  had  been  done,  I  in  what  re- 
mained to  do ;  he  was  naturally  conservative, 
I  naturally  progressive ;  he  was  a  Church- 
man, I  was  independent  even  for  a  Congre- 
gationalist. He  once  said  to  me,  "  There  is 
nothing  so  glorious  as  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, except  administering  the  sacraments."  I 
am  so  much  of  a  Quaker  that,  while  I 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  sacraments  to  the 
great  majority  of  worshipers,  they  appeal 
to  me  as  an  expression  of  spiritual  experience 
less  than  prayer  and  praise  and  instruction, 
and  I  value  them  rather  for  the  good  they 
do  to  others  than  for  any  direct  spiritual 
benefit  which  I  am  conscious  of  receiving 
from  them  myself. 

Yet  in  writing  these  reminiscences  I  count 
myself  to  be  writing  in  partnership  with  my 
brother  Edward.  For  I  have  been  peculiarly 
dependent,  especially  in  the  preparation  of 
these  earlier  chapters,  on  the  collection  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  papers  relating  to 


the  Abbott  family  which  he  made  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life  and  gave  to  Bowdoin 
College  shortly  before  his  death.  So  that, 
while  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  been 
greatly  influenced  in  my  life  by  him,  he  has 
greatly  aided  me  in  writing  this  account  of 
that  life. 

This   chapter    on   my  college    education 
would  not  be  complete  without  supplement- 
ing it  by   a  reference   to  two  individuals 
whose  influence  exercised  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  my  character. 

On  account  of  my  health  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  frequent  consultation  with  Dr. 
Willard  Parker.  He  was  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian man  and  as  much  interested  in  preserv- 
ing health  as  in  curing  disease.  He  was  in 
this  respect  in  advance  of  his  times.  He 
impressed  me  with  the  truth  that  the  laws  of 
health  are  as  much  the  laws  of  God  as  are 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  that  it  is  as 
truly  a  sin  to  violate  the  laws  of  health  as  to 
violate  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  en- 
listed my  conscience  on  the  side  of  my 
physical  well-being,  and  made  food,  rest, 
exercise,  and  bathing  as  sacred  a  duty  as 
reading  the  Bible,  going  to  church,  and 
prayer.  Next  to  the  watchful  care  of  my 
wife  I  owe  it  to  Dr.  Willard  Parker  that  at 
seventy-eight  j'ears  of  age,  though  without 
the  physical  enthusiasm  and  elasticity  of 
youth,  I  am  in  better  health  than  I  was  at 
seventeen. 

The  influence  on  my  spirit  exercised  by 
Dr.    Stephen    H.   Tyng    was    scarcely  less 
than  the  influence  exerted  on  my  health  by 
Dr.  Willard  Parker  and  on  my  intellectual 
power  by  Dr.  Henry.     Elxcept  for  occasional 
sermons  I  had  never  heard  preaching  which 
inspired  in  me  any  life  until  I  came  to  New 
York.     It  is  perhaps  the  recollection  of  this 
fact  that  makes  me  less  inclined  to  condemn 
non-church-goers  than  I  otherwise  should  be. 
By  what  chance  I  happened  in  at  St.  George^s 
Church  the  first  year  I  was  in  New  York  I 
do  not  know.     Dr.  Tyng  was  preaching  a 
series  of  sermons  to  young  men  on  the  life 
of  David.     From  my  subsequent  reading  of 
his   life  and  of  a  volume  of  his  sermons  1 
judge   that   this   particular   series   was   not 
characterized   by   any  extraordinary  Biblical 
scholarship,  and  certainly  not  by  any  theologi- 
cal novelty,  but  it  was  characterized  by  what 
was  to  me  a  very  novel  realism.     Dr.  Tyng 
himself  was,  every  inch  of  him,  a  soldier — 
brave,  chivalric,  confident  in  his  faith,  vigor- 
ous in  his  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  life. 
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I  found  my  mother's  English  Prayer- Book, 
and  began  to  attend  St.  George's  regularly,  first 
enduring  the  service  for  the  sake  of  the 
sermon,  then  learning  to  love  it  for  its  literary 
and  spiritual  beauty.  I  had  always  thought 
of  religion  as  obedience  to  a  moral  law. 
Dr.  Tyng  first  inspired  me  with  the  experi- 
ence which  later  developed  into  a  philosophy 
that  religion  is  a  spontaneous  life.  I  desired 
to  have  the  kind  of  courage,  of  spiritual 
devotion,  of  sorrow  for  sin,  of  resolute  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  of  companionship  with 
God,  which  Dr.  Tyng  expressed  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  David's  life. 

The  text  of  one  of  his  sermons  to  young 
men.  one  not  in  the  series  on  David,  has 
remained  with  me  throughout  my  life, 
though  the  sermon  itself  has  long  since  been 
forgotten.  It  was  an  evening  sermon  to  young 
men.  His  text  was,  '*  Run,  speak  to  that  young 
man."  Who  the  young  man  was  and  why 
^t|Te  prophet  should  speak  to  him  I  do  not 
Recall,  nor  do  I  remember  anything  whatever 
about  the  sermon.  I  remember  only  the 
importance  of  "  getting  busy,"  of  moving 
quickly,  of  throwing  off  apathy,  indifference, 
hesitation,  delay,  if  I  would  accomplish  any- 
thing in  life.  I  have  comforted  myself  many 
times  in  my  preaching  by  recalling  that  inci- 
dent, and  by  the  hope  that  the  influence  of  a 
text  and  of  the  personal  influence  of  the 
preacher  who  pronounced  it  may  survive  in 
the  life  of  some  auditor  long  after  the  sermon 
is  forgotten.  I  remember  one  notable  call 
on  Dr.  Tyng  in  his  study.  On  the  walls  were 
hanging  the  portraits  of  men  eminent  in  the 
past.  I  looked  at  them  with  interest. 
"  These,"  he  said,  "  are  my  friends.  I  con- 
sult with  them  when  difficulties  arise.  I  get 
inspiration  to  my  faith  from  them  when  doubts 
darken  my  path,  and  to  courage  when  dan- 
gers confront  me."  Among  them  was  a 
portrait  of  John  Calvin.  He  answered  my 
inquiring  look.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a 
Calvinist  for  the  same  reason  that  the  old 
woman  in  the  poorhouse  was  a  Calvinist. 
When  Wesleyanism  was  an  innovation  and 
Wesley  came  that  way  and  preached  a  ser- 
mon, and  her  companions  asked  her  after 
the  service  what  she  thought  of  it,  *  Not 
much,'  she  replied.  *  I  know  that  God  chose 
me  before  he  saw  me,  for  he  never  would 
have  chosen  me  arterward.'  "     I  wonder  if 


a  chief  value  of  Calvinism  is  not  that  it  pro- 
motes this  spirit  of  humility. 

One  other  incident,  insignificant  in  itself, 
but  significant  upon  my  life,  remains  to  be 
mentioned  in  summing  up  this  educational 
period.  Aided  by  some  instruction  from  my 
brother  Vaughan,  I  had  taught  myself  to  play 
the  organ  and  to  read  simple  church  music. 
In  my  senior  year  I  added  a  litde  to  my 
income  by  playing  in  an  Episcopal  church  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City.  I 
went  out  on  Saturday  afternoon,  played  at 
the  rehearsal,  remained  over  the  Sabbath,  and 
returned  to  my  college  work  on  Monday 
morning.  During  the  Sabbath  I  was  the 
guest  of  the  rector.  I  was  just  at  that  age 
when  a  young  man  is  prepared  to  discuss 
any  theme  with  any  person,  and  I  had  many 
a  debate  with  the  rector  on  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  questions.  I  had  not  yet  united 
with  the  Church,  and  was  seriously  thinking 
of  uniting  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  although 
it  would  involve  a  seeming  departure  from  the 
Puritan  faith  of  my  fathers.  In  the  discus* 
sion  with  the  rector,  who  stood  stoutly  for 
the  apostolical  succession,  he  told  me  that 
my  father  and  uncles  had  sinned  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  without  apostolical  ordination,  but 
would  be  forgiven  because  they  had  done  so 
in  ignorance.  That  determined  for  me  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  could  not  be  my  home, 
and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  I  united  with 
the  Presbyterian  church  which  my  father  and 
my  Uncle  Gorham  attended.  I  then  sup- 
posed the  rector  represented  the  doctrine 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  I  have  since 
learned  that  he  represented  the  doctrine 
only  of  a  party  in  that  Church — a  doctrine 
which,  in  my  mature  judgment,  accords 
neither  with  its  traditions  nor  its  standards, 
nor  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, on  which  both  are  supposed  to  be 
founded. 

My  two  brothers  had  graduated  from  the 
New  York  University  and  had  entered  the 
practice  of  law.  My  brother  Vaughan  had 
a  vision  of  a  firm  of  Abbott  Brothers,  in 
which  the  different  functions  of  the  lawyer 
should  be  portioned  out  between  us  three. 
This  vision  appealed  to  my  imagination  and 
to  my  ambition.  My  boyhood  dreams  of  the 
ministry  disappeared,  and  on  my  graduation 
in  1853  I  followed  my  brothers  into  the  law. 


In  the  next  chapter  Dr,  Abbott  desaibcs  his  cxpetiences 

in  the  Iutu  with  his  brothers 
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ON  November  5  we  reached  Buenos 
Aires,  and  were  received,  not  merely 
with  cordiality,  but  with  enthusiasm. 
Indeed,  the  friendly  interest  of  the  crowds  in 
the  streets  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a 
political  campaign  at  home.  Twice  I  had  to 
address  these  crowds  in  the  streets.  Of 
course  I  spoke  in  English,  but,  as  my 
addresses  were  very  short,  and  as  I  spoke 
slowly,  clearly,  and  with  emphasis,  it  was 
evident  that  a  portion  of  the  audience 
understood  what  I  said,  and  all  the  rest 
cheered  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  they 
did  understand. 

No  one  can  help  being  immensely  impressed 
by  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  one  of  the  typical 
modem  capitals,  standing  in  the  list  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  modern  world  in  company 
with  Vienna  and  Budapest,  Berlin,  Paris,Lon- 
don,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  It  has  a  great 
future,  and  the  Argentine  has  a  great  future. 
Buenos  Aires  is  both  a  charming  and  a 
beautiful  city.  Sometimes  unwise  admirers 
call  it  "  the  Little  Paris."  It  is  never,  in  my 
judgment,  well  to  call  anything  the  something 
,  of  somewhere  else ;  to  do  so  is  usually  the 
mark  of  a  provincial  mind  without  self- 
reliance;  but,  if  this  kind  of  comparison  is 
allowable  at  all,  then  Buenos  Aires  should 
be  called,  not  "  the  Litde  Paris,"  but  "  the 
Paris  of  the  New  World,"  for  but  a  few 
years  will  go  by  before  it  surpasses  Paris  in 
population,  as  it  already  does  in  the  extent  of 
territory  built  up  within  the  municipality. 
Paris  has  a  charm  all  its  own  ;  and  it  is  always 
unwise  for  the  citizens  of  any  city,  also  with  a 
charm  of  its  own,  to  speak  as  if  it  were  only 
a  copy  of  an  older  city,  especially  so  in  this 
case,  as  in  certain  vital  characteristics  the  citi- 
zens of  the  new  dty  can  well  afford  to  assert 
that  it  stands  ahead,  not  only  of  Paris,  but  of 
all  the  great  cities  of  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  need  of  making 
such  sweeping  nomenclatural  comparisons  at 
all,  as  I  hope  we  of  the  United  States  are 
gradually  ourselves  discovering.  By  all  means 
find  out  what  specific  things  in  any  foreign 
place  should  be  either  copied  or  avoided,  but 
do  not  make  sweeping  statements,  and  do 


not   call  something  native  by  the   name  of 
something  foreign. 

Driving  around  over  the  immense  extent 
of  Buenos  Aires,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
obvious  increase  in  the  pleasure  of  living 
which  its  buildings  and,  above  all,  the  innu- 
merable gardens  represented.  There  are 
many  public  parks,  most  of  them  still  only 
newly  planted.  There  are  also  many  private 
gardens.  Even  the  little  houses  have  them, 
and  the  back  yards  are  beautifully  kept  bits  of 
greenery  instead  of,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
in  our  own  cities,  noisome  abominations.  The 
workingmen,  the  artisans,  and  the  small  shop- 
keepers very  f requendy,  perhaps  usually,  own 
their  houses.  As  for  the  great  houses,  I  was 
much  struck  both  by  the  wealth  and,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  taste  of  their  proprietors.  I 
saw  houses  larger  than  any  in  which,  as  far 
as  I  know,  any  of  our  own  multi-millionaires 
dwell,  and,  although  they  were  in  this  g^eat  city, 
they  were  surrounded  by  gardens  that  were 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  One  such  house 
impressed  me  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
owner  had  made  use  of  the  dead  wall  of  the 
house  that  bounded  the  garden  on  the  other 
side.  In  our  country  it  would  have  been  left  as 
an  unsightly  dead  wall.  In  this  case,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  taken  into  the  general  scheme 
of  ornamentation,  and  was  transformed  into 
an  additional  attraction  of  the  garden. 

The  climate  is  much  milder  than  with  us, 
and  I  saw  little  or  no  trace  of  grinding  pov- 
erty, although  of  course,  as  in  any  other 
great  city,  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  what  is 
vicious  and  degrading  and  unlovely,  this 
equally  among  the  idle  poor  and  the  idle  rich, 
especially  when  the  idleness  is  by  preference. 
The  city  is  excellendy  cleaned,  policed,  paved, 
and  lighted. 

The  dty  itself  and  the  men  whom  I  met 
gave  a  strong  impression  of  power,  of  energy, 
of  self-confident  strength,  and  of  belief  in 
their  future.  I  had  come  down  from  New 
York  with  the  Argentine  Rifle  Team  which 
had  just  won  the  world's  championship  ;  the 
army  is  alert,  hard-working,  effident ;  and 
the  capital  naval  officers  whom  I  met  were 
evidently  well  trained,  and  were  eagerly  look- 
ing forward  to  the  advent  of  the  two  gre?* 
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battie-ships,  as  formidable  as  any  in  the  world, 
which  art-  just  being  finished  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
men  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  llie 
men  generally  who  are  interested  in  public 
affairs  and  are  taking  the  lead  in  social  and 
industrial  movements,  were  all  men  of  note. 
In  the  Argentine  there  has  now  been  for 
many  years  political  stability  and  order  and  a 
tremendous  industrial  development.  The 
nation  has  already  achieved  very  much,  and 
nevertheless  has  only  just  begun  its  career  of 
achievement.  The  Argentines  stand  as  our 
full  equal ;  they  are  a  fine  and  strong  people  ; 
they  have  a  right  to  challenge  the  hearty 
respect  and  considerauon  of  every  other 
strong  and  free  people,  and  to  be  accepted 


The  people  of  o'jr  country  sometimes  show 
the  very  exasperating  habit  of  lumping  all 
other  American  countries  together,  precisely 
as  until  very  recently  many  Europeans  lumped 
all  the  countries  of  America  together. 

One  attitude  is  as  absurd  as  the  other. 
A  view  of  foreign  policy  based  upon  the 
belief  that  Haiti  and  the  United  Stales  are 
essentially  alike  is  no  more  ridiculous  than 
the  view  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Argen- 
tine and  Haiti  are  substantially  alike.  The 
substantial  similarity  is  between  the  Argen- 
tine and  the  United  States.  To  speak  of 
some  of  the  tropical  countries  and  the  Aigen- 
tine  as  all  parts  of  "  Latin  America  "  in  the 
sense  of  there  being  an  essential  similarity  and 
equality  among  them  is  precisely  like  speak- 


SONGS 


by  every  such  people  on  a  footing  of  full 
etiuality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Argentine 
l>eople  have  a  striking  likeness  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  continually 
impressed  by  this  likeness  ;  it  is  due  partly 
to  similarity  in  institutions,  partly  to  similarity 
in  physical  environment,  partly  because  in 
each  country  the  people  are  drawn  from  the 
-t  energetic  and  self-reliant  membei  s  of 
IS  European  states. 


ing  in  the  same  sense  of  Jamaica  and  the 
I'nited  .Stales  as  being  parts  of  "  English 
.\meriea."  'I'his  view  is  ei|ualiy  absurd 
wiiether  taken  by  the  ITjiJieJ  .States  as  re- 
gards all  the  countries  south  of  it,  or  asserted 
by  some  one  of  these  countries  themselves. 
The  attitude  of  the  I'nited  States  toward 
the  Argentine  should  be  based  on  exactly  the 
same  frank  and  matter-of-course  acceptance 
of   equality  and    mutuality  of  respect  as  is 
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implied  in  our  relations  with  Germany  and 
England,  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Holland. 
One  day  I  visited  the  House  of  Deputies, 
the  Senate  not  being  in  session.  As  every- 
where, I  was  received  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy.    I    was   given   a    seat,  and  addresses 


reached  I  am  willing  to  conceive ;  thai  it  will 
change  from  time  to  time  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  has  not  become  fossil- 
ized. But  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  there 
i.s  an  Argentine  type,  a  type  showing  many 
of  the  traits  of  the  so-called  Latin  nations, 


IN   HONOR  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  BUILDING 


were  made  in  my  honor.  My  advent  inter- 
rupted a  debaie  in  which  the  foremost  part 
was  taken  by  one  of  the  four  Socialist  Depu- 
ties, a  university  man,  evidently  predomi- 
nantly of  Indian  blood — ihe  only  Deputy  who 
showed  clear  traces  of  Indian  blood.  The 
building  was  handsome,  with  the  general 
resemblance  to  all  such  buildings,  including 
the  t.'apiiol  at  Washington,  which  is  to  be 
expected. 

Various  men  and  women  whom  I  met 
told  me  that  there  was  still  no  Argentine  tjpe, 
that  everything  was  in  a  state  of  flux  and 
transformation,  that  the  great  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  would  completely  change 
the  tj'pe.     'ITiat  the  final  type  has  not  been 


but  with  an  enei^  and  a  power  of  practical 
achievement  which  we  are  more  apt  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Northern  races.  It  is  the 
growth  of  the  energetic  business  spirit  which 
in  the  Ai^entine,  as  elsewhere  in  temperate 
South  America,  has  done  most  to  put  a  stop 
to  revolutionary  disturbances.  Persistence  in 
the  revolutionary  habit  renders  progress  of 
any  kind  absolutely  hopeless.  Exactly  as  the 
success  of  disunion  in  the  Civil  War  would 
have  meant  retrogression  and  decadence  for 
all  the  United  States,  so  the  suppression  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  means  that  South 
America  will  grow  just  as  North  America 
has  grown. 

Society  in  the  Argentine  capital  is  charm- 
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ing.  The  women,  by  the  way,  can  teach 
certain  vital  lessons  to  their  sisters  in  certain 
other  civilized  countries  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  They  are  high-bred,  th^y 
are  charming,  they  are  beautifully  dressed, 
and  they  are  also  admirable  wives  and  moth- 
ers. Large  families  are  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  among  them.  Time  after  time  I 
was  introduced  to  some  woman  of  the  high- 
est social  rank  and  standing,  well  gowned, 
charming  in  manner,  attractive,  and  young- 
looking,  and  found  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  six  or  eight  children  whom  she  had  borne, 
whom  she  had  herself  nursed ;  and  it  had 
never  occurred  to  her  as  possible  to  fail  to 
do  her  whole  duty  by  them.  There  is  a  sad 
and  dreadful  side  to  the  sex  question  in 
social  life  in  all  countries,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this  question  in  the  Argentine, 
so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  which  are 
very  evil.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
race  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only 
unpardonable  sin,  because  the  only  sin  for 
which  there  is  no  atonement  by  reform  or  in 
any  other  manner,  is  the  sin  of  willful  race 
suicide.  In  the  vital  point  of  family  growth 
society  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  in 
most  of  South  America  than  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  is  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  than  in  much  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  men  who  are  the  leaders  in  the 
governmental,  business,  and  social  life  of  the 
Argentine  are  fathers  of  large  families.  Large 
families  are  the  rule  in  all  classes  of  society. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  large  families 
exist  in  the  Argentine  merely  because  the 
Argentine  is  a  new  country,  with  vast  unoccu- 
pied spaces  yet  to  fill.  The  untruth  of  this 
statement  is  made  evident  by  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  case  of  Australia.  Aus- 
tralia is  a  newer  country  than  the  Argentine, 
with  a  smaller  population,  and  with  vaster 
spaces  still  to  fill ;  but  the  Australian  birth 
rate  has  sunk  to  the  New  England  level, 
which  is  not  much  above  the  French  level. 
It  ought  not  to  be,  but  evidently  is,  necessary 
to  point  out  that  as  a  mere  question  of 
mathematics,  if  these  tendencies  continue 
unchanged,  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  see  a  reversal  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  peoples  speaking  English  and  the  peoples 
speaking  a  Latin- American  tongue. 

A   GRKAT    BUSINESS    CITY 

Of   course  Buenos   Aires   is   primarily  a 

great  business  cit>',  a  great  commercial  city. 

*  -nprovements  made  in  the  port  during 


the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  been 
extraordinary,  and  the  spirit  of  business 
enterprise  is  as  marked  as  among  the  most 
enterprising  cities  of  the  United  States.  A 
few  American  business  firms  and  business 
men  have  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
opportunities  that  here  offer.  There  are  big 
beef-packing  establishments,  for  instance. 
But  as  yet  American  business  firms  have  an 
astonishingly  small  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  Argentine.  There  should,  of 
course,  be  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  the 
United  States  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  an 
American  bank  in  the  city.  But  the  essen- 
tial thing  is  that  the  American  business  men 
of  enterprise  should  for  themselves  study  the 
conditions  here  and  then  meet  them.  This 
means  that  they  should  send  down  first-class 
men  who  will  act  as  their  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives on  the  ground,  and  will  prepare 
the  way  exactly  as  a  Chicago  firm  would  pre- 
pare the  way  to  establish  itself  in  New  York 
or  San  Francisco  or  New  Orleans.  There 
must  be  the  personal  contact  by  the  man 
on  the  ground  who  knows  what  it  is  he  is 
dealing  with.  Again,  the  American  business 
man  should  learn  to  differentiate  between  one 
South  American  state  and  another.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  hard-headed,  practical 
business  men  will  group  the  Argentine  Re- 
public with  some  bankrupt  and  revolutionary' 
little  state  where  no  man  can  afford  to  do 
business  as  he  does  it  in  the  United  States ; 
whereas  in  the  Argentine  no  man  can  afford 
to  do  business  excepting  as  he  does  it  in  the 
United  States. 

This  attitude  is  as  unintelligent  as  if  a 
business  man  proceeded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  Haiti  and  Quebec,  or  Jamaica  and 
Manitoba,  are  to  be  treated  precisely  from  the 
same  standix)int  because  in  the  first  case 
both  the  communities  speak  French  and  in 
the  second  case  both  speak  English. 

There  are  localities  in  the  United  States 
where  a  business  man  must  be  cautious  about 
establishing  credits,  and  the  same  is  doubtless 
true  in  the  Argentine,  but  in  both  countries 
alike  the  business  man  is  safe  in  most  places. 
Credits  are  on  substantially  the  same  basis 
in  the  two  countries.  Responsible  Argentine 
customers  should  receive  precisely  similar 
treatment  to  that  given  responsible  customers 
from  Pennsylvania  or  California. 

Here  is  a  nation  with  over  a  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  much  of  it  soil  of  extraor- 
dinarj'  richness,  with  great  cities  and  innu- 
merable farms  and  ranches,  and  a  thriving, 
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energetic,  progressive  population.  It  is  a 
land  which  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  every  direction  and  in  all  respects.  Such 
a  land  opens  possibilities  which  our  business 
men  ought  not  to  neglect.  The  American 
business  man,  however,  can  never  do  any- 
thing in  the  Argentine  country  until  he 
realizes  that  the  Argentine  citizen,  like  every 
one  else,  will  buy  what  he  wants,  and  not 
what  somebody  else  thinks  he  ought  to  want. 
As  an  illustration,  small  but  by  no  means 
unimportant,  of  the  curious  lack  of  business 
sense  exhibited  by  many  American  business 
men  in  their  ilealings  with  the  Argentine,  I 
may  mention  that  they  continually  send  busi- 
ness circulars  and  business  letters  to  the 
Argentine  with  two-cent  stamps.  The  pros- 
pective customer  has  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. Wherever  he  does  thus  make  up  the 
difference  it  can  be  accepted  as  certain  that 
the  chief  impression  left  on  his  mind  by  the 
correspondence  is  that  he  wishes  to  avoid 
business  dealings  with  a  man  who  takes  so 
little  trouble  as  either  not  to  know  what  the 
postage  to  the  Argentine  is  or  not  to  care. 
A  reasonably  far-sighted  business  man  would 
be  careful  to  avoid  making  the  recipient  of 
his  letter  or  circular  pay  heavily  for  the  doubt- 
ful pleasure  of  receiving  it. 

One  day  I  went  on  a  tugboat  down  the 
long  canal  which  forms  a  part  of  the  dock 
system  along  the  river- front.  There  was  a 
length  of  about  eight  miles,  with  a  succession 
of  drawbridges,  and  each  side  covered  with 
mercantile  establishments,  while  an  uninter- 
nipted  line  of  vessels  lay  moored  along  the 
quays.  The  Plata  is  a  vast  shallow  estuar>% 
and  there  are  no  especial  advantages  mark- 
ing Buenos  Aires  as  a  port.  In  consequence 
the  enterprise  of  man  has  had  to  supply  the 
deficiencies.  This  has  been  amply  done, 
partly  by  the  foresight  of  the  Government 
and  partly  by  the  energy  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  the  port  now  resembles  the  best 
p)orts  of  its  kind — Hamburg,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Boston,  Marseilles — so  far  as  facili- 
ties for  commerce  are  concerned.  When  the 
natural  obstacles  are  remembered,  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  stream  and  the  mud  flats,  this 
result  is  surprising,  and  is  another  proof,  if 
any  were  needed,  of  the  energy  of  the  new 
people  growing  up  here  in  the  South.  It  is 
often  said  that  only  foreigners  are  responsi- 
ble for  this  gfreat  commercial  development. 
In  every  new  city  it  will  be  found  that  old- 
established  foreign  firms  play  a  great  part  in 
the   development.     This    is    inevitable.     It 


occurs  in  our  own  new  cities.  But  these  for- 
eigners are  associated  with  natives  in  various 
business  dealings,  and,  moreover,  most  of 
them  remain  in  the  country,  marry,  and  their 
children  become  natives— exactly  as  the 
Astors  have  become  a  New  York  and  the 
Barings  a  London  family.  Many  of  the 
successful  men  I  met  were  Argentines  of 
the  old  stock. 

EDUCATION 

Among  the  especially  interesting  things 
that  I  saw  in  Buenos  Aires  was  an  outdoor 
gathering  of  school-children.  The  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  was  a  young  man,  by 
profession  himself  a  teacher  and  a  professor 
in  the  university.  He  was  in  political  life 
merely  to  help  carry  out  the  reforms,  to  for- 
ward the  movements,  which  were  dear  to  his 
heart.  He  had  no  intention  of  remaining 
permanently  in  public  life,  and  was  a  politician 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  can  be 
applied  to  every  man  who  takes  an  effective 
and  practical  interest  in  public  affairs  in  order 
to  advance  a  worthy  cause.  He  had  arranged 
to  have  several  thousand  school-children  of 
one  school  district  gather  outside  a  big  school 
building.  As  with  so  much  that  I  have  seen 
down  here,  the  striking  fact  was  how  closely 
it  all  resembled  what  I  knew  at  home.  The 
resemblance  extended  even  to  the  fact  that, 
as  in  any  American  city,  a  great  number  of 
the  school-children  were  of  foreign  parentage. 
As  the  director  explained  to  me,  and  as  every 
worthy  educator  at  home  realizes,  this  meant 
that  it  was  all  the  more  important  to  teach 
all  of  them  devotion  to  one  flag,  to  one 
countr)'.  Patriotic  exercises  are  good  things 
for  school-children  in  all  cmintrjes,  but  they 
are  indispensably  necessary  in  those  countries 
in  which  many  different  races  are  being  fused 
into  one  common  nationality. 

The  school-children,  some  five  or  six  thou- 
sand in  number,  were  immediately  in  front 
of  the  building,  with  a  great  crowd  of  on- 
lookers. The  children  were  substantially 
like  our  own ;  while  there  were  a  smaller 
proportion  of  blond  heads  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  black  heads,  both  types  were 
present,  and  every  grade  between. 

Immediately  back  of  the  school-children 
proper  were  a  couple  of  hundred  Boy  Scouts, 
as  alert  and  vigorous  and  self-respecting  as 
so  many  Boy  Scouts  of  our  own  nation. 
There  were  two  groups  of  prettily  dressed 
little  girls,  each  of  which  performed  calisthenic 
exercises.     The  band   played  national  airs, 
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and  the  children  sang  these  airs  with  great 
spirit.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
sang  a  little  better  than  most  of  our  children 
would  have  sung.  One  of  the  songs,  the 
**  Salute  to  the  Argentine  Flag/'  was  particu- 
larly good.  Then,  to  my  astonishment  and 
pleasure,  they  sang  the  American  National 
hymn,  and  uncommonly  well  too.  (I  after- 
wards heard  the  children  all  over  the  Repub- 
lic sing  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and 
often,  moreover,  they  made  addresses  to  me 
in  English.)  They  were  then  formed  into  a 
procession,  boys  and  girls  moving  off  with 
orderly  discipline  to  take  their  places  in  line, 
and  the  teachers,  men  and  women,  showing 
the  interest  and  .devotion  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar  and  which  we  so  greatly  respect 
in  our  own  country. 

One  of  the  noted  statesmen  of  the  Argen- 
tine, Senator  Sarmiento,  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
He  was  an  admirer  and  student  of  Horace 
Mann,  and  some  thirty  years  ago  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  brought  back  a 
number -of  American  teachers  to  work,  not 
only  in  the  primary  schools,  but  in  the  normal 
schools.  Two  of  these  teachers,  charming 
elderly  ladies,  called  on  me.  They  were  the 
last  ones  left,  and  as  I  looked  at  them  I  felt 
that  they  had  helped  to  do  a  ver>-  great  work, 
and  that  they  saw  the  fruits  of  that  work 
growing  in  bountiful  profusion  before  their 
very  eyes.  Those  who  are  most  interested 
in  Argentine  education  assured  me  that  they 
regarded  themselves  as  having  made  only  a 
good  beginning,  and  that  there  was  almost 
indefinite  room  for  expansion  of  their  work. 
To  this  I  could  only  answer  that  to  me  it 
looked  as  if  they  had  made  much  more  than 
a  beginning,  and  as  if  their  work  was  very 
good  indeed. 

Capital  normal  schools,  with  every  modern 
appliance,  and  corps  of  devoted  teachers, 
are  being  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  we  saw  them  in  almost  ever>'  fair-sized 
city  which  we  visited.  The  effect  on  the 
future  life  of  the  Argentine  men,  and  of  the 
Argentine  women,  that  will  be  produced  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  these  normal  school 
graduates  will  inevitably  be  great. 

In  La  Plata,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  a  beautiful  little  city,  there 
stands  a  high  school,  built  on  the  American 
model,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  repre- 
senting a  combination  of  what  is  good  in 
several  American  schools.  The  Argentine 
people  have  turned  to  the  l^^nited  States  as 


giving  them  the  models  for  their  constitutional 
system,  for  their  technical  colleges  and  their 
primary  schools,  and  for  engineering  and  for 
the  various  manifestations  of  their  pracdcal 
business  energy  ;  just  as  they  turn  to  France 
as  the  model  for  culture,  for  literature  and 
art,  and  also  for  pleasure ;  just  as  they  turn 
to  Germany  in  military  matters.  Ever>where 
through  the  Argentine  the  effort  is  being 
made  to  extend  the  primary  schools — the 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Santa  F^,  for 
instance,  expatiating  to  me  at  length  on  the 
very  great  progress  they  were  already  mak- 
ing, and  the  plans  they  had  for  the  future 
about  extending  these  schools,  modeling  them 
largely  after  those  of  our  own  country.  The 
universities,  although  in  many  ways  excellent 
insdtutions  from  the  standpoint  of  scholar- 
ship and  learning,  lack  the  university  life  or 
college  life  which  to  the  students  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  in  American  universities. 

There  are  no  dormitories,  and  ver>'  little 
that  tends  for  close  student  association.  The 
La  Plata  Government  school  is  partly  analo- 
gous to  our  high  schools,  and  partly  to  one 
of  the  smaller  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
but  with  features  of  self-government  among 
the  students  which  somewhat  suggest  those 
of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  as  well,  of 
course,  as  those  of  several  of  our  Western  col- 
leges.   It  is  a  thoroughly  attractive  institution. 

The  boys  are  expected  to  study  hard,  but 
they  are  given  very  comfortable  bedrooms, 
with  bath-rooms  for  every  three  or  four  of 
them,  and  general  sitting-rooms  or  play- 
rooms ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  a  room  in 
which  they  meet  to  frame  laws  for  their  own 
government.  A  fine  set  of  boys  they  are 
too,  upright,  alert,  self-respecting.  It  was 
Dr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  the  Director-General  of 
Secondary,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, an  Argentine,  partly  of  Elnglish 
descent,  himself  a  Cornell  graduate,  and  a 
member  of  the  Museo  Social,  who  took  me 
to  see  this  school,  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  founding. 

One  of  the  visits  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  was 
to  the  famous  museum  at  La  Plata.  Its 
reputation  has  been  largely  given  it  by  the 
palaeontological  collections  and  writings  of  the 
eminent  Argentine  scientist  Ameghino,  whose 
death  a  year  ago  was  a  loss  to  the  scientific 
world.  Professor  Ameghino  was  a  man  of 
noteworthy  industry  in  field  investigation  and 
closet  study  and  writing.  His  somewhat 
exuberant  imagination  rendered  him  over- 
quick  at  the  deduction  of  sweeping  theories 
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from  his  observations,  and  I  found  that  the 
sober  scientific  men  in  the  La  Plata  Museum 
were  no  more  prepared  to  follow  him  to  the 
full  length  of  his  theories  than  the  scientists 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  shown 
themselves  to  be.  But  he  rendered  a  real 
service,  not  only  by  his  discoveries,  but  even 
by  the  iconoclastic  nature  of  his  theorizing  on 
these  discoveries ;  for  he  has  forced  other 
palaeontologists  to  face  the  fact  that  their  own 
theories  were  defective. 

A   GLIMPSE   OF    RELIGIOUS   AND    CHARITABLE 
WORK    IN    BUENOS   AIRES 

Of  course,  in  a  hurried  visit,  in  which  I  was 
being  most  cordially  and  hospitably — and 
exhaustively — entertained,  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  see  one-hundredth  part  of 
what  I  would  have  liked  to  see.  For  exam- 
ple, I  wish  I  could  have  studied  the  methods 
by  which  the  Argentine  now  takes  care  of  its 
immigrants.  There  is  an  enormous  immigra- 
tion into  the  Argentine,  primarily  of  Italians 
and  Spaniards,  but  with  plenty  of  people  of 
other  races,  including  Germans,  Englishmen, 
Slavs,  and  Jews.  The  Argentine  people  will 
be  always  by  blood  mainly  a  Latin  people, 
and  Spanish  their  language.  But  exactly  as 
the  United  States,  though  an  English-speak- 
ing nation,  drawing  its  blood  chiefly  from 
northern  races,  nevertheless  represents  an 
absolutely  new*national  type,  so  the  Argen- 
tine is  a  new  Latin  nation,  differing  in  many 
respects  very  radically  from  many  of  the  old 
Latin  nations,  and  in  many  points  closer 
than  any  of  them  to  nations  of  the  modern 
Northern  types.  As  yet  the  Argentine  has 
not  been  as  fortunate  as  ourselves  in  being 
able  to  provide  for  a  widespread  S3'stem  of 
small  farms  as  the  basis  of  its  agricultural 
life.  But  it  is  working  in  this  direction  ;  and 
it  is  already  doing  much  to  take  care  of  the 
immigrants.  It  has  adopted  very  stringent 
laws  against  the  white  slave  traffic. 

Again,  I  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  me 
to  look  into  some  of  the  admirable  charities, 
such  as  the  Argentine  philanthropic  schools 
and  institutes ;  such  as  the  great  institution 
for  the  blind  ;  such  as  the  lunatic  asylum,  in 
which  the  lunatics  have  free  right  of  egress 
and  ingress.  There  is  ample  room  for  study 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  Argentine  as 
an  aid  to  us  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  United  States. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  Buenos  Aires  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  certain  of  the 
religious  and   charitable   institutions   in    the 


city.  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  question 
my  first  visit  was  to  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Here  I  was  greeted  by  singing  which  was 
led  by  the -pastor  of  the  American  Methodist 
Church,  where  I  had  attended  service  in  the 
morning.  It  is  a  capital  institute,  with  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  members,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  almost  half  of  them  were 
Argentines.  Of  course  we  must  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  this  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  movement  in  the  Ar- 
gentine will  be  under  Argentine  control  and 
will  be  as  thoroughly  national  as  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  work  in  Eng- 
land or  Germany  or  the  United  States. 

After  visiting  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  I  went  to  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  This  is  the  first  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  South  America.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  there  is  a  very  wide  field 
for  its  work  in  a  huge  industrial  seaboard  city 
such  as  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  started  in  the 
interest  of  English  and  American  girls  who 
came  here  without  proper  protection  and 
without  friends.  It  has  continued  until  now 
it  has  grown  to  include  a  large  number  of 
Argentine  girls  who  are  engaged  in  support- 
ing themselves.  It  offers  the  one  place  to 
which  the  American  Minister  can  turn  when 
a  question  arises  of  trying  to  save  some  fool- 
ish or  misled  girl  from  the  United  States  who 
has  drifted  down  to  the  Argentine. 

Then  Father  Zahm  took  me  to  see,  first, 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  then  the  house  of 
an  order  of  monks,  the  Passionists.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  were,  in  a  sense,  old  friends 
of  mine,  for  I  knew  well  many  branches  of 
their  order  in  the  United  States,  and  alter  I 
was  shot  I  had  been  taken  care  of  by  them 
in  Mercy  Hospital  at  Chicago.  Among  the 
Passionists,  also,  I  met  plenty  of  men  with 
whom  I  found  myself  at  once  in  touch ;  one 
brother  was  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  another 
hastily  introduced  himself  as  being  of  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  descent,  yet  another  was  an 
American  of  Irish  descent,  who  was  the 
cousin  of  a  close  friend  and  ally  of  mine  at 
home.  Finally,  the  head  of  the  order,  Father 
Fidelis,  was  an  American,  a  Bostonian,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  same  class  with 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  the  younger.  Like 
Holmes,  he  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War, 
joining  the  Second  Massachusetts  ;  and  with 
his  tall,  erect  figure  and  fighting  face,  it 
seemed  to  me  I  could  still  hear  the  clank  of 
the  cavalr>'  saber  as  he  walked. 


KING  COTTON 


IN  FIELD,  MILL,  AND  MART 

BY   THEODORE    H.  PRICE 

EDITOR    OP    **  COMMERCE    AND   FINANCE " 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  1913  t/u  United  States 
produced  nearly  sei^enteen  hundred  million  dollars'  ivorth  of  com,  eight  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  cotton,  eight  hwidred  million  dollars  worth  of  hay,  and  six 
hundred  and  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat.  These  figures  give  some  faint 
ifnpression  of  the  enormous  importafiee  to  the  country  of  the  work  of  the  cotton 
planter  and  cotton  merchant.  Everybody,  from  the  man  ivho  uses  cotton  waste  on 
his  automobile  engine  to  the  wojuan  who  uses  cotton  sheets  in  her  housekeeping, 
ought  to  take  a  vital  interest  in  the  p7'oduction  and  mcrcJuindising  of  cotton,  Legisla- 
tiofi  affecting  the  cotton  business  is  of  moment  not  merely  to  the  members  of  the  Cotton 
Excluinge,  but  to  many  millions  of  other  citi::ens.  For  this  reason  we  have  asked 
Mr,  Price,  recognized  throughout  the  trade  both  in  this-  country  aiui  in  England  as 
one  of  the  leading  cotton  experts  of  the  United  States,  to  tell  our  readers  something 
about  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  proposal  to  eradicate  the  evils  of  cotton 
speculation  by  Federal  legislation, —  The  Editors. 
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HAT  a  royal  plant  it  is  !*'  said 
the  late  Henr)'  W.  Grady,  of 
Georgia,  in  apostrophizing  the 
cotton  plant  in  an  address  before  a  Southern 
audience.  "  The  world  waits  in  attendance 
on  its  Tg^rowth.  The  shower  that  falls  whis- 
pering on  its  leaves  is  heard  around  the  earth. 
T'he  sun  that  shines  on  it  is  tempered  by  the 
prayers  of  all  people.  The  frost  that  chills 
it  and  the  dew  that  descends  from  the  stars 
are  noted,  and  the  trespass  of  a  little  worm 
on  its  green  leaf  is  more  to  England  than  the 
advance  of  the  Russian  army  on  her  Asian 
outposts.  It  is  gold  from  the  instant  it  puts 
forth  its  tiny  shoot.  Its  fiber  is  current  in 
every  bank,  and  when,  loosing  its  fleeces  to 
the  sun,  it  floats  a  sunny  banner  that  glorifies 
the  field  of  the  humble  farmer,  that  man  is 
marshaled  under  a  flag  that  will  compel  the 
allegiance  of  the  world,  and  wring  a  subsidy 
from  every  nation  on  earth.  It  is  the  heri- 
tage that  God  gave  to  his  people  forever  as 
their  own  when  he  arched  our  skies,  estab- 
lished our  mountains,  girt  us  about  with  the 
ocean,  loosed  the  breezes,  tempered  the  sun- 
shine, and  measured  the  rain.  Ours  and  our 
children 's  forever.  As  princely  a  talent  as  ever 
came  from  his  hand  to  mortal  stewardship." 
This  is  a  fitting  preface  to  the  article  upon 
cotton  which  the  editor  of  The  Outlook  has 
invited  me  to  write,  requesting  at  the  same 
time  that  it  should  be  so  non-technical  that 
women  as  well  as  men  could  understand  it. 


His  request  is  altogether  appropriate,  for 
fully  one-half  of  the  cotton  goods  sold  are 
bought  by  women,  nearly  all  of  them  are  the 
product  of  machines  that  are  tended  by 
women,  and  the  words  which  connote  the 
earliest  Anglo-Saxon  specialization  of  the 
textile  industry  are  " spinster "  and  "wife." 
In  primitive  Britain  the  duty  of  spinning  was 
allotted  to  the  unmarried  woman  or  spinster, 
and  that  of  weaving,  supposed  to  involve 
more  skill  and  judgment,  was  reserved  to  the 
married  woman  or  wife,  who  in  Saxon  was 
called  the  wiefox  wiefer. 

Cotton,  or  BiiumwoUe  (tree  wool),  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  is  prehistoric.  We  find  the 
first  mention  of  it  by  Herodotus,  who,  writ- 
ing about  450  B.C.,  said  that  the  inhabitants 
of  liast  India  "  possess  a  kind  of  plant  which 
instead  of  fruit  produces  a  wool  of  finer  and 
better  quality  than  that  of  sheep,  and  of  this 
the  Indians  make  their  clothes."  From  that 
time  until  about  the  seventeenth  century  the 
cotton  cloths  produced  in  Elast  India  appear 
to  have  been  the  only  "  cotton  "  of  commerce, 
and  the  gossamer  fabrics  and  *'  diaphanous 
muslins  "  produced  in  Bengal  were  highly 
prized  by  the  wealthy  classes  who  were  able 
to  pay  the  high  prices  they  commanded. 
The  word  calico,  which  was  applied  to  the 
cotton  cloth  manufactured  at  Calicut,  attests 
its  East  Indian  origin. 

In  China  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  cotton  seem  to  have  developed  later  than 
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in  India,  but  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  for 
at  least  two  thousand 
years  cottan  has  been 
extensiveiy  grown  and 
manufaciiired  there, 
and  the  Chinese  of 
the  lower  classes  were 
clothed  chiefly  in  cot- 
ton cloth  long  before 
the  Empire  had  been 
penetrated  by  Euro- 
peans. Even  to-day 
the  size  of  the  Chinese 
cotton  crop  is  in  dis- 
pute, and  commercial 
statisticians  are  in 
disagreement  as  to 
whether  it  is  one  mill- 
ion or  five  million  bales 

The  cheapness  of 
labor  in  China  has 
made  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinerj*  slow,  and  the 
major  portion  of  the 
undoulMedly  large  Chi- 
nese cotton  crop  is 
"ginned  "  or  has  the 
seed  separated  from  it 
by  hand,  and  is  also  spun  and  woven  by  hand 
in  the  most  primitive  way.  In  fact,  many  of 
those  who  grow  the  cotton  also  manufacture 
it  into  cloth.     The  hand  "  ginning  "  or  "  bow- 
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ing  is  an  mterestm^ 
process,  and,  as  it 
probably  sug^jested 
Wlritney's  revolution- 
ary invention  of  the 
cotton  gin,  an  attempt 
will  here  be  made  to 
describe  the  primitive 
method  and  its  me- 
chanical successor,  the 
"  gin,"  which  is  simply 
the  Negro  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  word  "  en- 
gine." 

Of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  w  ho  use  cotton 
cloth,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  who 
understand  that  it  is 
woven  from  threads  or 
"  yams  "  called  the 
"  warp  "  and  "  woof  " 
(the  "  woof  "  is  now 
commonly  called  the 
-"  filling"),  and  that 
these  yams  are  spun 
from  the  fiber  which 
naturedesigned  to  pro- 
tect the  seeds  of  the 
cotton  plant  and  pro- 
vide them  with  wings 
so  that  their  fertility  would  be  preserved, 
their  distribution  by  the  autumnal  winds 
assured,  and  reproduction  thus  made  certain. 
The  seeds  and  the  fiber  attached  to  them 
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ure  contained  in  a  "  boll  "  sha[>ecl  much  like 
the  covering  of  the  hickory  nut.  It  gencraJiy 
has  five  "  lobes  "  or  compartments  like  the 
lobes  of  an  orange,  and  remains  tightly 
closed  until  the  seeds  have  reached  maturity, 
when  it  pops  open  and  the  "  seed  cotton  " 
is  ready  for  "  picking,"  or  harvesting.  When 
so  picked  or  gathered,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fibrous  covering  of  the  seed,  which  is  the 
"lint  cotton"  of  commerce,  adheres  to  the 
seed  with  great  tenacity. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  detach 
it  without  tearing  or  shortening  the  liber,  for 


cotton  and  lace  threads,  which  must  be  very 
fine  and  also  very  strong. 

I'he  infinite  labor  and  trouble  of  detaching 
the  fiber  from  the  seed  by  hand  without 
shortening  or  tearing  the  former  was  what 
made  cotton  so  expensive  prior  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gin,  and  limited  its  production  to 
the  densely  populated  countries  of  India  and 
China.  In  China  and  India  this  detachment 
was  eflteclcd  by  gradual  abrasion.  Seed  by 
seed  it  was  rubbed  across  the  catgut  strings 
of  an  instrument  not  unlike  a  Addle  bow,  and 
gradually  the  lint  was  rubbed  loose  from  the 
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Upon  its  length  depends  the  strength  of  the 
yarn  into  which  it  is  twisted  or  "  spun,"  and 
if  it  is  too  short,  the  yarns  made  from  it  will 
have  so  lilile  tensile  strength  that  they  can- 
not stand  the  strain  of  the  shuttle  and  the 
weaving  process. 

Just  here  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
longer  the  fiber  or  the  "staple"  of  cotton, 
the  finer  the  "  yarns  "  or  threads  that  can  be 
spun  from  it;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
some  varieties  of  cotton,  such  as  Sea  Island 
or  Kgj'ptian,  which  have  fiber  that  is  unusually 
long,  are  worth  much  more  than  shorter 
staple  because  they  can  be  spun  into  spool 


seed.  This  was  called  "  bowing,"  for  which 
reason  the  phra-ie  "  middling  boweds  "  is  still 
used  in  England  to  describe  a  certain  variety 
of  cotton. 

Some  idea  of  the  labor  involved  may  be 
had  when  it  is  understood  that  one  bale  of 
cotton  contains  the  lint  covering  of  about 
four  and  one-half  million  seeds ;  and  it  was 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  "ginning" 
cotton  by  hand  in  sparsely  populated  America 
that  its  cultivation  in  the  United  States  did 
not  develop  until  Whitney  had  invented  the 
gin,  in  1793.  Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been 
grown  experiiren tally  as  far  north  as  Pcnnsyl- 
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vania,  and  three  bags,  valued  at  £5  1  Is.  5d.. 
were  shipped  from  Charleston  to  London  in 
1748,  but  by  1791  the  total  production  was 
only  4,000  bales  of  the  present  we^ht,  and 
this  was  sold  for  twenty-six  cents  a  pound  in 
gold,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one 
dollar  per  pound  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  to-day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  mechanical  operation  of  Whitney's  cotton 
gin.  Like  all  great  iiiventions,  it  is  compara- 
tively simple,  and  though  the  machines  in  use 
to-day  are  improved,  they  are  but  improved 
applications  of  the  Whitney  principle.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  each  unit  of  the  modern 


value,  including  the  seed  and  the  oil  manu- 
factured therefrom,  is  at  least  a  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

and  growth  of  this 
could  not  be  without  its 
political  consequences.  The  first  was  the 
stru^Ie  to  extend  the  area  of  N^ro  slavery, 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  cotton 
could  be  profitably  grown  in  the  South,  slaves 
to  cultivate  it  were  imported  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  a  desire  was  evinced  to  extend 
the  slavery  territory  to  include  all  the  States 
in  which  it  was  supposed  cotton  could  be 
produced. 

This  tendency  was  opposed  in  the  North, 
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gin  is  supposed  to  do  the  work  of  about  five 
hundred  persons,  and  that  VVhitney's  genius 
opened  to  human  enterprise  the  hitherto  non- 
existent Kingdom  of  Cotton. 

By  1801,  only  eighteen  years  after  the  gin 
had  been  invented,  the  American  crop 
of  cotton  was  about  forty- five  million 
pounds,  and  in  1911,  just  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  later,  it  was  sixteen  million 
bales,  or  eight  thousand  million  pounds;  to 
which,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  result 
of  Whitney's  invention,  must  be  added  about 
three  thousand  million  pounds  produced  in 
other  countries  than  the  United  States,  not 
including  China. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  now 
provides  our  entire  balance  of  trade,  and  its 


and  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  was 
the  result.  It  limited  the  slavery  area  to 
Missouri  and  that  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  that  was  south  of  latitude  36°  30', 
which  is  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri. 
At  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  cotton 
could  not  be  profitably  grown  north  of  Mis- 
souri, hence  the  geographical  limitation  pre- 
scribed. 

By  this  time  the  South  had  come  to  believe 
that  without  the  power  to  compiel  the  Negro 
to  work,  the  enormously  profitable  monopoly 
of  cotton  could  not  be  maintained,  and  so  the 
opposition  to  ihe  growing  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment at  the  North  finally  issued  in  secession 
and  the  War  of  the  Confederacy. 

Without  cotton   it  is  entirely  improbable 
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that  the  war  would  ever  have  been  fought ; 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Con- 
federate States  would  have  seceded  had  they 
not  felt  that  because  of  England's  dependence 
on  American  cotton  they  could  rely  upon  her 
support  and  British  disregard  of  the  teachings 
of  John  Bright  and  Gladstone, 

Fortunately  for  the  world,  the  war  proved 
that  the  successful  production  of  cotton  is 
not  conditioned  upon  slavery;  but  cotton 
continues  nevertheless  to  be  the  inspiration 
of  much  Congressional  discussion  and  legis- 
lation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  commerce  in  cotton, 
the  enormous  value  of  the  crop,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations in  that  value  caused  by  the  variations 
in  the  supply  and  the  demand  have  long 
made  it  the  subject  of  much  speculation 
that  is  commercial,  necessary,  and  legitimate. 
The  crop  is  all  harvested  and  most  of  it 
must  be  sold  in  three  months,  but  the  con- 
sumption is  necessarily  extended  over  twelve 
months.  These  conditions  make  necessary 
contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  cotton, 
and  these  contracts  having  been  standardized 
are  extensively  traded  in  at  the  great  Cotton 
Exchanges  of  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  Havre 
in  Europe,  and  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
in  the    United   States.     The   same  sort  of 


business  is  conducted  on  a  smaller  scale  ai 
Alexandria.  ^7pt,  and  Kobe,  Ja]>an. 

The  machinery  which  has  been  provided 
to  facilitate  entirely  legitimate  and  commer- 
cial operations  in  cotton,  being  at  the  disposal 
of  all  who  have  the  necessitr}'  capita),  has 
attracted    many    outside    the    cotton     trade. 


and  s 


of  speculative  hysteria  it  has  sometimes 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  were  trading  in 
cotton,  and  prices  have  been  carried  far 
above  or  below  the  level  justified  by  ibe 
normal  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  avarice  of  many  who  were  not 
equipped,  either  financially  or  by  experience, 
for  such  operations  has  drawn  them  into  this 
speculative  maelstrom,  and  their  inevitable 
losses  have  caused  much  distress  and  not  a 
few  defalcations  and  suicides. 

These  consequences  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  has  been  made  possible  to  speculate  in  cot- 
ton are  the  inspiration  of  the  numerous 
measures  recently  introduced  in  Congress 
the  object  of  which  is  either  to  restrict  'H 
entirely  abolish  such  speculation.  At  the 
special  session  of  Congress  recently  ended 
two  such  proposals  came  very  near  to  enact 
ment  as  amendments  to  the  Tariff  Bill.    One 
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of  them  was  designed  to  levy  a  prohibitive 
tax  on  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of 
cotton.  Another  attempted  to  restrict  spec- 
ulation by  taxing  all  contracts  that  provided 
for  the  delivery  of  qualities  or  grades  of  cot- 
ton that  did  not  conform  to  certain  official 
standards  known  as  "  Government  Grades," 
the  idea  being  that  the  narrow  limitation  in 
the  qualities  thus  recognized  as  the  basis  of 
speculative  training  would  make  (he  business 
unattractive  to  any  who  were  not  manufac- 
turers or  merchants. 

With  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  of 
Congress,  some  six  or  seven  bills  which  have 
the  same  restrictive  or  abolitionary  purpose 
have  been  introduced. 

All  of  these  are  fathered  by  Southern  Con- 
gressmen or  Senators,  and  all  of  them  are 
intended  to  rectify  the  abuses  that  the  South 
believes  it  suffers  at  the  hands  of  the  specu- 
lator in  cotton. 

The  political  solidarity  of  the  Cotton  Stales 
is  great,  and  in  the  present  Congress  it  is 
overwhelmingly  powerful. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  if  a  measure 
can  be  agreed  upon  that  will  harmonize  the 
slightly  divergent  general  demands  it  will  be 
passed.  There  is  but  little  doubt  also  that 
the  speculative  facilities  which  the  present 


system  of  trading  in  cotton  affords  have  been 
abused.  The  Cotton  Exchanges,  and  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  in  particular,  are  trying 
to  correct  some  of  these  abuses.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  do  this  without  restricting  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  in  a  degree  that  is  inexpe- 
dient and  unconstitutional;  and  the  same 
problem  will  confront  those  who  attempt  a 
solution  of  the  question  by  legislation. 

Its  complexities  are  great,  and  a  study  of 
them  is  likely  to  lead  one  into  a  field  bristling 
with  technicalities  that  will  not  be  understood 
by  the  average  reader. 

In  the  opinion  of  ihe  writer,  many  of  the 
things  complained  of  in  connection  with  cot- 
ton speculation  are  a  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  transactions  in  which  the  speculation 
finds  expression  call  for  the  delivery  of  cotton 
in  New  York  City,  which  is  not  naturally  or 
geographically  a  cotton  market,  being  out  of 
the  most  direct,  and  therefore  the  most 
economical,  line  of  trans jiortat ion  between  the 
cotton-fields  and  the  cntlon-mills  either  in 
New  England  or  Europe. 

It  follows  that  cotton  comes  to  .New  York 
only  when  the  prices  ruling  there  are  above 
the  aveiage  established  by  the  consumptive 
demand,  and  it  moves  out  of  New  York  only 
when  the  prices  at  which  it  is  offered  there 
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are  below  the  equivalent  of  its  value  in  mar- 
kets Co  which  the  trade  usually  resorts. 

The  result  is  that  a  lai^  proportion  of  the 
speculative  contracts  are  "  settled  "  at  figures 
mutually  agreed  upon  instead  of  being  liqui- 
dated by  the  delivery  of  actual  cotton. 

The  effect  of  this  practice  is  to  make  the 
transaction  in  New  York  less  and  less  reflec- 
tive of  actual  commerce,  and  more  and  more 
subject  to  manipulation  which  deflects  the 
value  locally  from  the  mean  established  by 
the  demand  for  and  supply  of  cotton  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

It  seems  obvious  that  in  order  to  make 
the  speculative  transactions  more  responsive 
to  the  purely  commercial  transactions  it  is 
necessary  that  the  cotton  speculatively  bought 
and  sold  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  real 
cotton  that  must  ultimately  be  paid  for  by 
the  buyer. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  permit  of  its 
delivery  at  places  that  are  geographically 
normal  and  natural  markets  of  accumulation 
and  distribution. 

In  the  United  States  the  normal  and  nat- 
ural markets  are  in  the  South  at  cities   more 


or  less  central  in  their  relation  to  the  cotton- 
fields,  and  in  the  line  of  the  most  direct,  and 
therefore  the  most  economical,  transportation 
from  producer  to  consumer. 

A  recognition  of  these  truisms  is  gradually 
forcing  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  mem- 
bers of  the  cotton  trade  to  conclude  that  the 
objections  to  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
and  the  trading  conducted  there  will  disap- 
pear if  its  contract  shall  contain  a  clause 
permitting  its  consummation  by  the  delivery 
of  cotton  stored  in  any  one  of  certain  speci- 
fied Southern  cotton  markets. 

The  demand  for  this  change  has  become 
quite  general,  especially  in  the  South,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  to  find  expression  in  some  of 
the  legislation  that  has  been  under  consider- 
ation by  Congress. 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  some 
measure  reflective  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  will  soon  become  law,  for  a  commerce 
which  affects  the  whole  population  as  con- 
sumers and  twenty  millions  as  producers 
cannot  long  remain  nut  of  the  range  of  polit- 
ical activity  in  an  age  in  which  economic 
questions  are  paramount. 


A   RUSSIAN    COMEDY    OF   ERRORS 


BY    GEORGE    KENNAN 

This  is  the  third  of  the  scnes  of  four  Russian  stories  by  Mr,  Kennan,  "  The 
Checkerboard  Square''  appeared  in  The  Outlook  for  Januaty  10;  ^^  The  Girl  in 
No,  59  *'  in  The  Outlook  of  January  17 ;  the  fourth  story  y  to  appear  later ^  is  entitled 
"  A  Sacrilegious  Fox  HuntT  Other  stories  and  articles  by  Mr.  Keptnan  have  been 
arranged  for  and  will  in  due  time  he  announced, —  The  Editors. 


THE  young  Russian  Jew  Leon  Khai- 
rdnski  was  in  trouble.  When  the 
**  underground  "  office  of  his  revolu- 
tionary newspaper,  **  The  Free  Word,"  was 
discovered  and  raided  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
police,  in  June,  1879,  he  happened  by  a  for- 
tunate chance  to  be  absent,  and  so  escaped 
arrest ;  but  he  was  forced  to  go  into  hiding, 
and  after  living  a  precarious  existence  for 
two  weeks  or  more  in  the  houses  of  his 
friends,  changing  his  sleeping  quarters  almost 
every  night,  he  determined  to  seek  safety 
abroad.  Getting  out  of  Russia,  however,  is 
sometimes  quite  as  difficult  as  getting  in. 
Nobody  can  leave  the  Empire  without  pre- 
senting his  passport  and  getting  written  per- 
mission from  the  authorities,  and  this  Khai- 
ranski  dared  not  attempt,  for  the  reason  that 
the  passport  on  which  he  was  living  was 
forged,  and  he  had  changed  his  name  to 
correspond  with  it.  He  might  as  well  give 
himself  up  to  the  police  at  once  as  go  to  the 
Foreign  Office  with  forged  documents  and 
ask  permission  to  leave  the  Empire.  In  this 
emergency  he  thought  of  his  friend  Isaac 
Gorddn — also  a  Jew — who  was  a  clerk  in  one 
of  the  city  banks.*  Isaac  was  a  man  of  about 
his  own  age,  and  of  the  same  racial  type. 
He  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
revolutionary  movement;  had  never  been 
suspected  of  "  political  untrust worthiness  ;" 
and  was  in  every  sense  of  the  words  a  "  safe  *' 
man. 

*'  If  I  can  only  borrow  his  passport  for  a  few 
days,"  thought  Khairdnski,  "  I  can  get  out  of 
the  Empire  on  it  without  the  least  difficulty. 
His  reputation  is  good,  and  he  might  natu- 
rally enough  be  going  to  Germany  on  the 
business  of  his  bank." 

THE    LOST    PASSPORT 

Acting  promptly  on  this  happy  thought, 
Khairanski  made  his  way  that  night  to  the 

•There  is  a  well-known  Jewish  family  in  Russia  which 
bears  the  Scotch  name  of  C>ord6n  (accented  on  the  second 
syllable).  One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  it 
was  the  poet  and  novelist  Leon  Gord6n,  originally  Judah 
Loeb  Ben  Asher,  who  was  born  in  Wilna  in  I8M,  but  who 
finally  went  to  reside  in  St.  Petersburg. 


rooms  of  Isaac  Gorddn,  who  was  then  living 
in  an  apartment-house  on  the  Voznes^nski 
Prosp^kt.  He  found  his  friend  sitting  at  an 
open  window,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  listen- 
ing to  the  faint  music  of  an  orchestra  playing 
in  a  popular  summer  resort  on  the  Fontanka. 

"Well!  This  is  a  surprise!"  exclaimed 
Gordon  in  a  cordial  tone  as  Khairdnski  en- 
tered the  room.  *'  Where  have  you  been  for 
the  last  month  ?  Td  about  given  you  up  for 
lost.  I  saw  by  the  papers  that  the  police 
had  raided  your  newspaper  office,  and  I  didn't 
know  but  they'd  put  you  in  a  *  stone  bag.'  ^ 
Draw  up  a  chair,  take  a  cigarette,  and  account 
for  yourself." 

Khairdnski  had  dreaded  to  propose  the 
passport  scheme,  partly  because  he  knew  that 
Gorddn  did  not  approve  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  extreme  form  which  it  was 
then  taking,  and  partly  because  the  request 
that  he  had  to  make  was  one  which  involved 
the  risk  of  serious  consequences.  Encour- 
aged, however,  by  his  friend's  cordial  greet- 
ing, he  said  : 

"I'm  not  in  a  '  stone  bag '  yet,  but  I'm 
likely  to  be,  if  somebody  doesn't  come  to  the 
rescue.  I  haven't  been  to  see  you  lately 
because  I'm  ne  legdlni  [an  illegal  person] 
and  I  didn't  want  to  compromise  you  by 
coming  to  your  apartment.  You  think,  per- 
haps, that  you  know  me,  but  you  don't. 
Permit  me  to  introduce  myself — Ivan  Bez- 
passpdrtni  [John  Passportless],  formerly 
editor  of  *  The  Free  Word  '  and  now  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice." 

"  What's  happened  ?"  asked  Gord6n,  seri- 
ously. 

*'  Nothing  yet,"  replied  Khairdnski ;  *'  but 
something's  going  to  happen  as  soon  as  the 
police  find  out  where  I  am.  I've  been  dodg- 
ing from  house  to  house,  at  night,  for  the 
last  two  weeks,  sleeping  by  turns  in  all  the 
*  conspirative  '  quarters  that  I  know.  I'm 
about  at  the  end  of  my  rope,  and  I've  come 

*  A  descriptive  term  invented  by  the  Russian  peasants 
to  designate  the  oublieUes  in  tl>e  castle  of  Schlu^selburg. 
It  was  afterward  applied  to  any  cell  or  dungeon  in  a  for- 
tress. 
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to  you  to  ask  if  you'll  lend  me  your  passport, 
and  let  me  use  your  name,  until  I  can  escape 
into  Germany." 

The  ^expression  of  gravity  in  Gord6n*s  face 
deepened.  Laying  down  his  cigarette,  he 
closed  the  window  softly,  lowered  the  tran- 
som over  the  door,  and  then,  returning  to  his 
seat,  looked  searchingly  at  his  friend  and  in- 
quired in  a  low  tone,  "  Have  you  become  a 
terrorist  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Khairanski.  *'  Before  God, 
I  haven't!  I'm  not  guilty  of  any  crime 
except  editing  a  revolutionary  newspaper. 
But  that's  serious  enough  in  these  days — it 
means  penal  servitude  if  I'm  arrested." 

Gorddn  seemed  to  reflect. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  without  a  passport,  if  I 
lend  you  mine  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  It  will  only  be  for  a  few  days,"  pleaded 
Khairdnski.  *'ril  send  it  back  to  you  by 
registered  post  from  Berlin.  You're  not 
under  suspicion ;  your  mail  will  not  be 
opened ;  and  there  isn't  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  that  you'll  need  your  passport  before 
I  return  it  to  you." 

Gorddn  lighted  another  cigarette  and  medi- 
tated. 

"  Suppose  that  you're  recognized  by  one 
of  the  secret  detectives  at  the  frontier  and 
arrested  with  my  passport  in  your  possession  ? 
That  may  mean  a  term  of  fortress  imprison- 
ment for  me." 

"  It  isn't  possible  I"  said  Khairdnski.  "  I'm 
not  known  by  sight  to  the  police  in  St. 
Petersburg,  still  less  to  the  detectives  at  the 
frontier.  Your  height,  features,  eyes,  and 
complexion  correspond  in  a  general  way  with 
mine.  We  don't  look  alike,  but  we  should 
be  described  in  about  the  same  words.  Your 
passport  will  fit  me  perfectly ;  but  if  worst 
comes  to  worst  and  I'm  arrested,  I'll  swear 
that  I  stole  your  passport  while  you  were 
away  from  your  rooms." 

Gorddn  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  story  wouldn't  go," 
he  said.  '*  No  man,  in  these  days,  leaves 
his  passport  around  where  it  can  be  stolen." 

**  But  no  question  will  ever  be  raised," 
said  Khairdnski,  eagerly.  *'  The  document 
will  be  in  perfect  order.  You'll  have  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Empire,  and  I'll  go  in  3'our 
place;  that's  all.  There  won't  be  the  least 
excuse  for  raising  the  question  of  personal 
identity  at  the  frontier.  I'll  get  out  without 
a  single  inquiry." 

Again  there  was  an  interval  of  silence. 
*'  All  right !  "  said  Gordon  at  last.     *'  It's 


a  risk,  but  for  old  friendship's  sake  IH 
take  it.  But  you'd  better  stay  with  mc 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  let  the  passport  go  to 
the  authorities  from  my  apartment.  You're 
fairly  safe  here,  and  when  the  permit  comes 
—  s'Bokhem/"  (Go,  with  God!) 

Three  days  later,  Leon  Khairdnski,  with 
Isaac  Gordon's  passport  and  a  permit  to  go 
abroad  in  his  pocket,  took  the  night  express 
for  Berlin. 

After  he  had  gone  Gord6n  felt  increasing 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  irrevocable  step  that  he  had 
taken.  He  was  not  afraid  of  being  called  on 
to  produce  his  passport  while  it  was  out  of 
his  possession  ;  but  he  did  fear  that  Khai- 
rdnski would  be  arrested  or  suspected  by  the 
frontier  police,  and  that  an  inquiry  would  be 
made  by  telegraph  with  regard  to  the  authen- 
ticity or  ownership  of  his  papers.  The  rev- 
olutionary movement  had  already  taken  a 
terroristic  form ;  the  police  were  following 
up  every  clue  which  could  possibly  lead  to 
the  discovery  and  identification  of  conspira- 
tors ;  and  mass  arrests,  on  general  suspicion, 
were  being  made  almost  every  night  in  the 
"  politically  untrustworthy  "  class.  Jews,  in 
particular,  were  the  objects  of  strict  sur\'eil- 
lance,  because  they  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  from  the  very 
beginning.  On  racial  grounds  alone,  Khai- 
rdnski might  be  suspected  and  detained  at 
the  frontier,  because  his  passport  stated 
explicitly  that  he  was  a  Jew. 

The  more  Gorddn  thought  of  these  things, 
the  more  apprehensive  he  became ;  and  in 
reflecting  upon  the  course  that  it  would  be 
safest  to  pursue  he  finally  decided  to  pre- 
tend that  he  had  lost  his  passport,  an  I  that 
Khairdnski,  after  finding  and  advertising  it, 
had  been  overcome  by  the  temptation  to  use 
it  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  police  pursuit 
In  order  to  prearrange  evidence  that  would 
support  this  story,  he  went  to  the  office  of 
the  newspaper  "  G6I0S  "  on  the  very  night 
of  Khairdnski's  departure,  and  left  there  for 
publication  the  following  advertisement : 

PASSPORT 

Found  in  the  street,  a  lost  passport,  in  the  name  of  G<«^ 
ddn.  The  owner  can  obtain  it  by  calling  and  identify* 
ing  it  at  the  apartment  of  Khalrinski,  Little  Garden 
Street,  No.  62. 

Unfortunately,  Gorddn  could  not  remem- 
ber with  certainty  the  number  of  the  house 
where  Khairdnski  had  lived.  He  thought  it 
was  "62,"  but  he  was  not  sure.  A  mistake, 
however,  could  not  matter  much,  because  no- 
body would  ever  go  to  claim  the  passport, 
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and  if  there  should  be  occasion  to  use  the 
advertisement  as  a  proof  of  the  fixed-up 
story,  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  the  wrong 
number  as  a  clerical  or  typographical  error. ^ 

Fear,  however,  is  a  bad  counselor;  and 
when  Gorddn  through  apprehension  adver- 
tised as  "  found  "  a  passport  that  had  never 
been  lost,  he  committed  a  serious  error. 
Then,  when  he  located  Khairdnski*s  apart- 
ment at  Litde  Garden  Street,  62  (instead  of 
26,  which  was  the  right  number),  he  made  a 
bad  matter  worse,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
extraordinary  and  surprising  consequences. 

Under  the  system  of  "  preventive  censor- 
ship," which  was  then  in  force  in  Russia,  the 
contents  of  newspapers  were  submitted  to 
two  different  sets  of  officials.  Reading  mat- 
ter of  all  kinds  went  to  the  censor  proper, 
who  modified,  red-penciled,  or  prohibited 
such  articles  as  seemed  likely  to  have  a  *•  per- 
nicious tendency  "  or  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  State  by  "  exciting  the  public  mind." 
Advertisements,  on  the  other  hand,  were  sent 
to  the  police,  who  had  full  power  of  super- 
vision and  control. 

When  the  proof-sheets  of  the  "  Gdlos " 
reached  the  central  police  station,  on  the 
night  of  Khair4nski*s  departure  from  St. 
Petersburg,  they  were  distributed  among  a 
number  of  subordinate  officials  for  examina- 
tion. Advertisements  of  merchandise  were 
only  casually  glanced  at ;  but  particular  at- 
tention was  given  to  notices  of  books  and 
theatrical  performances,  as  well  as  to 
"Wants,"  "Lost,"  "Found,"  "Funerals," 
and  announcements  of  lectures  and  meet- 
ings. When  the  short-haired,  shabbily  uni- 
formed officer  to  whom  the  sheet  containing 
Gordon's  advertisement  had  been  given 
handed  it  in  at  the  desk,  the  chief  inquired, 
curdy,  "  Well,  anything  in  it  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  importance,  sir,  unless  there's 
an  advertisement  of  a  passport  found.  It 
may  be  of  no  consequence,  but  it's  a  little 
queer.  Passports  are  not  often  lost  in  these 
days." 

The  chief  took  the  slip  and  glanced  at 
Gorddn's  advertisement. 

"  They're  both  Jewish  names,"  he  said. 
"  Better  look  it  up.  No  Jew  ever  lost  a 
passport.  Send  a  man  to  62  Little  Garden 
Street  to  inquire.  Tell  him  to  examine  the 
passport  carefully,  and  get  the  full  name, 
number,  date,  and  place  of  issue." 

*  No  directories  were  published  at  that  time  in  Russian 
cities.  A  person's  address  could  be  ascertained  only 
through  written  application  at  a  municipal  address 
bureau. 


''Slooshioo  S* "  (I  obey),  replied  the  officer. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  second  officer  re- 
turned and  reported  :  "  No  such  man  there, 
sir.  I  routed  out  the  dvomik  [janitor]  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  lodgers.  They  all  say  that 
no  Khairanski  ever  lived  there." 

The  chief  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
said  :  "  There's  something  about  it  that  isn't 
clean.  Find  out  where  Gorddn  and  Khai- 
rdnski  live  and  arrest  them  both  at  eight 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

"  There's  probably  more  than  one  man  of 
each  name,"  suggested  the  officer,  respect- 
fully. "  We  don't  know  which  of  them  are 
implicated." 

"  Well,"  said  the  chief,  impatiently,  "  arrest 
them  all.  There  can't  be  more  than  a  dozen 
of  them.  We  ought  to  get  something  out  of  a 
lot  of  sheenies  like  that.  Have  them  taken, 
with  all  persons  found  in  their  rooms,  to  the 
Litovski  Zamok,  and  lock  them  up  in  one  of 
the  large  kameras  ;  we'll  sift  them  later." 

"  Slooshioo  5*,"  said  the  officer,  with  a  bow. 

THE  FUEL   CARTRIDGE 

When  Alexander  Gordon,  traveling  sales- 
man for  the  Fuel  Cartridge  Company  of 
Indianapolis,  finished  his  trip  through  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  he  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  work.  He 
had  been  showing  and  selling  a  newly  in- 
vented appliance  for  the  safe  and  expeditious 
kindling  of  fires  in  kitchen  stoves.  Accidents 
due  to  the  pouring  of  kerosene  from  half- 
empty  cans  upon  slowly  burning  wood  had 
suggested  to  a  thoughtful  Hoosier  the  use  of 
an  asbestos  cylinder,  half  as  large  as  a  rolling- 
pin,  which  could  be  saturated  with  the  petro- 
leum, placed  just  inside  the  front  damper, 
and  set  on  fire.  Experiment  proved  that  the 
fiame  from  it  would  ignite  the  most  incom- 
bustible wood,  and  that  the  use  of  it  would 
reduce  the  danger  of  accidental  explosion  to 
nil.  A  company  had  been  formed  to  manu- 
facture the  device,  under  the  name  of  "  the 
fuel  cartridge,"  and  salesmen  had  been  sent 
into  the  field  to  introduce  it. 

Gordon  had  been  showing  samples  and 
establishing  agencies  in  Minnesota,  and  had 
met  with  gratifying  success.  When  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Paul,  after  a  week's  campaign 
in  the  country,  he  found  awaiting  him  a  tele- 
gram from  his  company  directing  him  to 
"report  in  Indianapolis  immediately  for  for- 
eign service."  He  took  the  night  express 
for  Chicago,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  presented  himself  at  the 
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home  office.  The  managing  director  received 
him  cordially  and  said,  "  We've  sent  Atkin- 
son to  take  your  place  in  the  Northwest,  and 
we  want  you  go  to  Russia.  The  climate 
there  is  cold,  the  winters  are  long,  most  of 
the  people  bum  wood,  and  petroleum  from 
the  Baku  wells  is  cheap.  A  fuel  cartridge 
is  needed  in  practically  every  house.  We 
want  you  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  organize 
the  business.     How  does  it  strike  you  ?" 

**  It  suits  me,"  said  Gordon,  briefly.  "  When 
do  you  want  me  to  start  ?" 

**The  sooner  the  better,"  replied  the  man- 
ager. **  I'll  have  samples,  circulars,  and  a 
letter  of  credit  here  for  you  to-morrow. 
Suppose  you  go  to  Washington  for  your 
passport  and  sail  on  Saturday's  steamer  ?" 

"  All  right,"  said  Gordon.     "  Tm  on." 

"  You'll  have  to  be  careful  and  prudent," 
said  the  manager.  **  There's  a  good  deal  of 
political  disturbance  in  Russia  just  now,  and 
it's  a  despotic  Government.  Don't  get  mixed 
up  with  the  Nihilists,  and  don't  have  any 
dealings  with  the  officials  if  you  can  help  it 
They're  said  to  be  very  arbitrary." 

"  From  what  I  know  of  Russian  officials," 
said  Gordon,  judicially,  **  they're  cocky  because 
everybody  knuckles  down  to  them.  The 
people  have  all  been  serfs  and  they're  as 
meek  and  submissive  as  sheep.  I  saw  a  lot 
of  them  in  Minnesota  last  week — *  spirit 
wrestlers,'  they  called  themselves* — but  they 
didn't  have  spirit  enough  to  wresde  with  a 
June  bug.  You  could  walk  all  over  them. 
Anybody  could  put  up  a  front  with  such 
people  as  that.  If  the  Russian  officials  heard 
a  little  straight  American  talk  occasionally, 
they  wouldn't  be  so  cocky." 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  could  give  them  the 
straight  talk  all  right,"  said  the  manager  with 
an  amused  smile,  **  but  don't  do  it ;  keep 
away  from  them  ;  it'll  be  safer." 

On  the  following  day  Gordon  started  for 
Washington  ;  obtained  there  a  passport  from 
the  State  Department,  and  sailed  from  New 
York  Saturday  morning  for  Liverpool. 

Two  weeks  later,  from  the  deck  of  a 
Wilson  Line  steamer  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  representative  of  the  Fuel  Cartridge 
Company  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  St. 
Petersburg — a  huge,  shining  dome  and  a 
four-hundred-foot  lance  of  gold  rising  above 
the  dark-green  forests  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva.  When  the  customs  officers  and  gen- 
darmes came  on  board,  he  had  his  first  expe- 
rience of  Russian  methods.     His  passport 
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was  stamped  and  returned  to  him  without 

question,  and  his    samples,  which   he    had 
slipped  into  the  legs  of  trousers  at  the  bottom 
of  his  trunk,  were  not  discovered ;  but  the 
gendarmes  took  away  from  him  a  dozen  or 
more  personal  and  business  letters,  three  or 
four  English  and  American  magazines,  and  a 
single  book — Dixon's  "  Free  Russia  " — which 
he  had  bought  in  London.     The  officers  ex- 
plained their  seizure  of  these  things  by  sa3ring^ 
that  they  had  no  time  then  to  give  them  care- 
ful examination  ;  but  they  assured  the  owner 
politely  that  he  could  recover  his  property  by 
calling  for  it  in  person  at  the  central  police 
office. 

If  Gordon's  correspondence  had  not  been 
seized,  he  might  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  reclaim  the  book  and  magazines ; 
but  among  the  letters  taken  were  three  from 
his  best  girl  which  he  had  carelessly  left  in 
his  suit-case  when  he  changed  his  cap  and 
seagoing  reefer  for  "  shore  clothes."  Leav- 
ing those  letters  to  be  read,  re-read,  and  com- 
mented upon  by  a  lot  of  police  clerks  was 
intolerable.  The  very  thought  of  it  exas- 
perated him,  and  when,  accompanied  by  a 
courier  interpreter,  he  left  the  Hotel  d'Angle- 
terre  for  the  police  station,  he  was  in  a  very 
irritable  state  of  mind.  The  reception  given 
him  when  he  entered  what  seemed  to  be  the 
main  room  of  the  station  did  not  tend  to 
restore  his  equanimity.  Nobody  at  first  paid 
any  attention  to  him;  but  when  he  ap- 
proached a  large  desk,  over  which  hung  a 
colored  lithograph  or  oil  painting  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  uniformed  offidal  who  was  sitting 
thereat  looked  him  over  with  a  scowl  and 
said,  sternly,  "  Take  off  your  overcoat  I" 

The  courier  whispered  to  Gordon  in  Eng- 
lish :  "  It's  the  custom,  you  know.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you.  There's  an  ikon  [a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  child]  and  a  portrait  of  his 
Majesty  in  the  room,  and  it  isn't  thought 
respectful  to  wear  overcoats." 

Gordon  controlled  himself  with  an  effort, 
took  off  his  overcoat,  and  threw  it  over  one 
arm. 

"  Go  out  in  the  entry  with  5pbr  overcoat  I" 
said  the  unappeased  offidal,  savagely.  "  This 
is  no  place  for  overcoats." 

The  courier  softened  the  command  in 
translation,  and  said,  in  a  frightened  whisper, 
"I'll  take  out  the  coat;"  but  Gordon  had 
understood  the  official's  tone,  if  not  his  words, 
and  he  became  forthwith  a  slumbering  vol- 
cano of  suppressed  wrath. 

When  the  courier  returned,  after  depositing 
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the  offending  garment  in  the  entry,  the  official 
inquired,  with  a  slight  relaxation  of  severity, 
*'  Shto  vam  oogodno  V^  (What  is  it  you  wish  ?) 

**  I  want  the  books  and  letters  that  the 
gendarmes  took  away  from  me  on  the 
steamer  yesterday,"  said  Gordon,  regarding 
the  official  with  the  fixed,  menacing  stare  of 
a  prize-fighter. 

*'  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Alexander' Gordon." 

The  official  turned- to  a  clerk  and  said, 
**  Find  his  things." 

In  a  moment  they  were  brought.  The 
letters  were  intact ;  but  **  Free  Russia  "  had 
apparently  been  mutilated,  and  several  ar- 
ticles, as  well  as  all  the  advertising  pages, 
had  been  torn  out  of  the  magazines.  When 
the  disjecta  membra  were  put  into  Gordon's 
hands,  he  looked  them  over  with  assumed 
coolness,  and  then,  wishing  to  be  as  offensive 
as  possible,  said  to  the  courier :  "  Tell  him 
that  I  presume  he  has  had  the  front  and 
back  pages  of  the  magazines  torn  out  because 
they  contained  advertisements  of  Ivory  Soap. 
From  the  observations  Tve  made  since  I 
came  into  the  Empire,  and  from  what  I  see 
here,  I  judge  that  soap  is  a  prohibited 
article.  '* 

The  terrified  courier  did  not  dare  to  put 
these  insulting  words  into  Russian,  but  the 
English-speaking  clerk  who  had  censored  the 
magazines  and  brought  them  to  the  de.sk 
immediately  translated  them.  The  face  of 
the  official  darkened  with  anger,  and,  turning 
to  the  English-speaking  clerk,  he  said,  "  Bring 
me  the  man's  passport  and  the  parts  that 
you  cut  out  of  the  magazines." 

VVhen  they  were  brought,  he  looked  them 
through,  and  then,  addressing  the  American, 
said,  "  You  bear  a  Jewish  name ;  are  you  a 
Jew .?" 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  Tew  ?"  demanded  Gor- 
don,  hotly.  "  Of  course  Tm  not  a  Jew  1  A 
Jew  is  just  as  good,  though,  as  any  other 
man.  I'd  a  good  deal  rather  be  a  Jew  than 
a  Russian  cop." 

%"  There  are  plenty  of  Jews  in  your  coun- 
try," said  the  official,  "  and  if  I  were  sure 
that  you  are  one  I'd  put  you  into  a  criminal 
gang  and  send  you  to  the  frontier  by  itape. 
Did  you  know  that  one  of  your  magazines 
contained  a  poem  entitled  *  Tyrannicide '  ?" 

**  I  didn't  know  it,"  replied  Gordon  ;  **  but 
it's  likely  enough.     What  of  it  .^" 

*'  It's  a  direct  incitement  to  Czar  murder, 
and  the  possession  of  such  literature  in  Russia 
is  a  penal  offense.     You've  seen  fit  to  insult 


one  of  his  Majesty's  officers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  and  I'll  show  you  that  you 
can't  do  it  with  impunity."  *'  Take  him  to 
the  lock-up,"  he  ordered,  turning  to  two 
policemen  who  were  standing  near. 

Gordon  by  this  time  was  in  a  suffocating 
rage.  He  felt  an  almost  irresistible  impulse 
to  start  what  an  American  collegian  would 
call  a  *'  rough-house  "  by  assaulting  the  red- 
faced  official  who  dared  to  send  a  free  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  the  Idck-up  ;  but  he  had  not 
wholly  lost  his  reason,  and,  choking  down  his 
wrath,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  escorted  by 
the  two  officers  to  a  temporally  detention 
cell  in  another  part  of  the  building.  There 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  night. 

When,  on  the  following  morning,  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  he  returned  to  the  Hotel  d'An- 
gleterre,  fortified  and  cheered  himself  with 
a  good  breakfast  and  a  cigar,  and  then, 
feeling  somewhat  encouraged,  put  a  fuel  car- 
tridge and  two  or  three  descriptive?  circulars 
in  his  pocket,  and  went  to  see  some  Russian 
hardware  dealers  whom  he  hoped  to  interest 
in  his  invention.  On  his  way'  down  the 
Nevski  he  had  occasion  to  use  his  handker- 
chief, and  in  taking  it  from  his  pocket  he 
accidentally  pulled  out  also  his  business  cir- 
culars, which  dropped  unnoticed  to  the  side- 
walk. If  these  circulars  had  contained  only 
the  English  descriptive  text,  they  probably 
would  not  have  attracted  attention  ;  but  they 
were  embellished,  unfortunately,  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  fuel  cartridge  in  operation ;  and 
the  flames  issuing  from  the  cylinder  inevi- 
tably suggested,  to  any  Russian "  mind,  an 
exploding  bomb.  Inasmuch  as  -bombs  were 
then  becoming  the  favorite  weapons  of  the 
Nihilists,  the  peasant  who  happened  to  pick 
up  the  circulars  thought  it  his  duty  to  hand 
them  to  the  nearest  policeman. 

When,  a  little  later,  Gordon  returned  to 
his  hotel,  the  proprietor,  who  was  a  German, 
met  him  at  the  outer  door  and  said  in  an 
excited  whisper,  "  The  police  are  in  your 
room."  He  apparendy  expected  his  guest 
to  rush  for  a  droshky  and  make  his  escape  ; 
but  Gordon,  conscious  of  innocence,  said 
merely,  '*  The  police  be  damned  I"  and  walked 
quietiy  upstairs  to  his  apartment.  But  he 
little  expected  to  see  what  he  did  see  when 
he  opened  his  door.  There  were  four  police 
officers  in  the  room,  all  armed  with  sabers 
and  revolvers.  His  trunk  had  been  forced 
open,  and  its  contents  had  been  taken  out 
and  strewn  in  wild  confusion  over  the  floor. 
The  single  fuel  cartridge  that  he  had  left  in 
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one  of  his  trousers  legs  had  been  found,  and 
had  been  prudently  placed  in  a  washbasinful 
of  water.  Before  he  had  time  to  realize 
what  it  all  meant,  two  of  the  officers  sprang 
upon  him  and  seized  him  by  the  wrists,  while 
the  other  two  drew  their  revolvers,  as  if  in 
expectation  of  desperate  resistance.  A  rapid 
search  of  his  person  brought  to  light  another 
fuel  cartridge,  which  was  placed  in  the  basin- 
ful of  water  beside  the  other. 

"  You  are  under  arrest,"  said  the  officer 
who  seemed  to  be  in  command.  **  You'll 
find  it  safer  not  to  resist." 

But  Gordon  was  so  dazed  that  he  did  not 
even  tliink  of  resistance. 

•*  Take  him  to  the  litovski  Zamok,"  said 
the  same  officer.  "  Put  him  in  a  solitary 
confinement  cell  Jind  see  that  he  doesn't 
communicate  with  Anybody." 

In  two  or  three  minutes  Gordon  found 
himself  in  a  dosed  carriage  with  a  police 
officer  on  each  side  of  him,  and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  incarcerated  in 
a  seven-by-nine  cell  in  the  Litovski  Zamok, 
where,  after  his  money,  letter  of  credit,  and 
personal  papers  had  been  taken  away  from 
him,  he  was  finally  left  alone.  In  the  three 
days  of  solitary  confinement  that  followed 
he  had  ample  time  to  put  facts  together, 
draw  inferences,  and  reflect  upon  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  fuel  cartridge  business.  The 
Russian  authorities,  meanwhile,  investigated 
the  bombs.  The  pyrotechnic  expert  to  whom 
they  were  submitted  allowed  them  to  soak 
forty-eight  hours  in  a  pan  of  water.  He 
then  ventured  to  dissect  them,  and  found,  to 
his  surprise,  that  they  contained  nothing  but 
asbestos,  and  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible either  to  explode  them  or  to  bum 
them.  The  chief  of  police,  in  the  meantime, 
had  had  a  translation  made  of  the  descriptive 
circular,  and  as  soon  as  he  received  a  report 
from  the  expert  stating  that  the  cylinders 
were,  and  always  had  been,  harmless,  he 
ordered  the  prisoner's  release. 

When  Gordon  returned  to  the  Hotel  d'An- 
gleterre,  the  proprietor  welcomed  him  with 
joy.  *'  I  knew  it  would  be  all  right,"  said 
the  sympathetic  German.  "  These  Russian 
I>olice  are  stupid.  They  imagine  they  see  an 
elephant  when  it's  only  a  mouse." 

"  I'm  no  mouse,"  said  Gordon,  gloomily, 
"  but  I  think  I've  had  enough  of  this  country. 
I'm  going  back  to  London  to-morrow." 

But  how  can  any  mortal  know  what  is  in 
the  lap  of  the  gods  ? 

While  the  representative  of  the  Fuel  Car- 


tridge Company  was  packing  his  trunk  that 
evening,  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the 
"  Gdlos  "  was  setting  up  the  advertisement 
of  the  ''  lost  "  passport,  and  just  as  Gordon 
was  falling  asleep  the  chief  of  p>olice  was 
issuing  an  order  for  a  round-up  of  Jews. 

Gordon  rose  late  on  the  following^  morn- 
ing and  had  tea  and  rolls  in  his  apartment 
He  then  went  downstairs,  and  had  just  lig^hted 
a  cigar  and  taken  up  a  copy  of  the  London 
"  Times "  in  the  reading-room  when  the 
proprietor  came  to  him  with  a  policeman  and 
said,  *'  You  are  wanted  again." 

**  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  demanded  the 
incensed  American.  **  Can't  1  keep  out  <rf 
jail  one  whole  day  .^" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  landlord. 
**  The  officer  says  you  are  to  go  with  him. 
Perhaps  they  want  to  ask  you  something 
more  about  the  bombs.'* 

**  Damn  the  bombs  1"  said  Gordon,  fer- 
vently. "  But  I  don't  wonder  the  people  in 
this  country  use  them.  If  I'm  not  back  before 
Saturday,  send  my  trunk  by  the  Wilson  Line 
steamer  to  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London, 
and  cable  the  Fuel  Cartridge  Company, 
Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A.,  that  I'm  in  jail." 

Again  the  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  Litov- 
ski Zamok.     This  time,  however,  he  was  not 
shut  up  in  a  solitary-confinement  cell,   but 
was  conducted  to  a  large  kanura,  twenty  or 
thirty     feet    square,    from    which,     as    he 
approached,  he  could  hear  a  babel  of  com- 
mingled voices.     When  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  he  entered  what  seemed  to  be  a  ward 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  kamera  was  crowded 
with  men — all  apparently  Jews — who   were 
shouting,  gesticulating,  protesting,  inquiring, 
and  arguing,  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  excitement. 
As  Gordon  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
Russian,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  any 
explanation  of  this  prison  mass-meeting  of 
jabbering,  gesticulating  Hebrews,  or  of  his 
own  personal  relation  to  it.     It  seemed  to 
him  like  a  wild.  Old  Testament  nightmare. 
At  last  he  found  among  the  prisoners  the 
treasurer  of  a  Jewish  benevolent  society  who 
spoke   English.     From  him   he   demanded, 
"  What's  the  row  ?     Who  are  all  these  peo- 
ple ?" 

*'  The  police  have  made  a  raid  on  the  Gor- 
ddn  and  Khairinshi  families,"  said  the  young 
Jew,  excitedly,  "  and  nobody  knows  why. 
There  are  ^\^  Gordons  and  six  Khairanskis 
here  already." 

"  Which  are  you  ? "  inquired  Alexander 
with  sympathetic  interest. 
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"  I'm  a  Grorddn,"  replied  the  young  Jew. 

*' Then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
soul!"  said  Alexander,  solemnly.  "I'm  a 
Gordon  myself,  from  America,  and  Tve  been 
in  jail  three  times  this  week.  Whatll  happen 
to  a  Russian  Gordon  is  beyond  imagination  I" 

In  further  conversation  Alexander  learned 
that  there  were  present  not  only  eleven 
Gorddns  and  Khairinskis,  but  ten  or  twelve 
Jews  of  other  names,  who  had  happened  to 
be  in  the  Gord6n  and  Khairdnski  apartments 
when  the  arrests  were  made.  They,  too, 
were  gathered  in,  and  among  them  were  four 
or  five  needy  students  in  the  university,  who 
had  merely  called  at  the  treasurer's  house  to 
receive  the  quarterly  stipends  which  we^e 
due  them  from  the  benevolent  society's  fund. 
There  the  police  had  happened  to  find  them, 
and  had  taken  them  into  custody  as  **  associ- 
ates "  and  "  frequenters." 

In  course  of  time  the  excitement  quieted 
down,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  the  chief  of 
police  began  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 


goats  by  the  process  which  he  called  "sift- 
ing." One  after  another  the  Jews  Were 
interrogated  and  taken  away  separately  for 
further  examination,  and  the  kameni  grad- 
ually emptied.  When  Alexander  Gordon's 
turn  came,  he  was  taken  to  the  prison  office. 
There  he  found  the  Elnglish-speaking  clerk 
from  the  central  police  station,  who  said  to 
him :  "  His  Excellency  directs  me  to  inform 
you  that  your  passport  and  a  permit  to  leave 
the  Empire  have  been  sent  to  your  hotel. 
He  suggests  that  you  make  immediate  use 
of  them  both." 

Gordon  took  the  night  express  for  Berlin 
that  evening,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached 
London  he  sent  to  his  employers  the  follow- 
ing cable : 

Fuel  Cartridge  Co., 
Indianapolis  : 

They  jail  a  man  in  Russia  if  he  mentions 
soap,  if  he  sells  fuel  cartridges,  or  if  his  name  is 
Gordon.    Am  coming  home. 

Alexander  Gordon. 


THE   SPECTATOR 


THE  Spectator  is  about  to  report  the 
lamentable  demise  of  a  lifelong  am- 
bition. He  would  have  liked  to  be  a 
real  naturalist.  The  heroes  of  his  childhood 
were  little  Hugh  Miller  and  little  Samuel 
Smiles,  and  if  garter-snakes  housed  in  his 
pockets  would  have  made  him  like  those  sci- 
entific urchins,  a  notable  naturalist  he  would 
have  g^own.  He  never  could  let  the  neigh- 
boring fauna  alone.  Even  now  he  is  forever 
investigating  the  beds  of  brooks  or  rolling 
over  ancient  logs  to  see  what  crawls  beneath. 
At  the  shore  every  low  tide  finds  him  prowl- 
ing the  wet,  shining  sands,  hauling  out  horse- 
shoe crabs  by  their  pokerish  tails  and  prying 
into  their  obscure  psychological  processes,  or 
pottering  about  salt  pools  among  the  rocks, 
tricking  barnacles  into  opening  out  their 
fringes  to  rumors  of  false  tides,  dislodging 
periwinkles,  retrieving  limp  starfish  and  spiny 
sea-urchins,  earnesdy  desiring  of  them  their 
reasons  for  being.  A  bit  of  a  botanist,  a 
bit  of  a  birdist,  a  devoted  wonderer  in  the 
wild  zoo  of  woods  and  shore,  he  has  to 
admit  that  in  all  these  years  he  has  accom- 
plished not  the  least  of  scientific  discoveries. 
Nature  turns  to  him  so  enigmatic,  albeit  so 
alluring,  a  face.     Her  lover  he  will  be  while 


life  endures.    Her  master  ?    He  formally  re- 
signs his  presumptuous  pretensions. 

a 

Is  it  altogether  strange,  then,  that  he  grows 
a  thought  skeptical  of  much  that  passes  for 
the  kenned  lore  of  the  naturalist }  That  he 
finds  it  hard  to  credit  that  other  men  have 
lightly  picked  the  lock  of  nature's  safe,  rifling 
the  secrets  so  close  hid  from  himself  ?  An 
unworthy  skepticism  I  He  rates  himself  for 
it.  All  the  same,  among  the  scores  of  wild 
things  he  has  rigidly  interrogated  not  one 
has  ever  unbosomed  itself  to  him  !  He  may 
be  forgiven  for  desiring  a  word  with  any  man 
who  says  he  is  the  confidant  of  the  horseshoe 
crab,  having  nosed  out  the  family  history, 
race  habits,  and  personal  temperament  that 
travel  under  that  noncommittal  dome  of  shell  1 

a 

With  so  much  clue  to  the  Spectator's  mood, 
the  reader  may  fancy  the  spasms  of  doubt 
that  shook  him  when,  the  other  day,  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  he 
chanced  to  stroll  into  Dinosaur  Hall.  It  was 
not  the  vast  shapes  of  prehistoric  bone — he 
is  broken  to  those — but  those  "  restorations  " 
showing  the  dry  bones  come  to  life,  Diplodo- 
cus  and  his  nightmarish  friends  done  in  plas- 
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ter,  feeding,  even  fignnng,  as  natural  as  3rou 
please,  amid  landscapes  of  prehistoric  strange- 
ness. Faced  down  himself  by  the  baffling 
mystery  of  the  wild  life  under  his  living  nose, 
the  Spectator  stood  confronted  with  the  work 
of  men  hardy  enough  to  interpret  life  that 
passed  from  the  earth  millions  of  years  be- 
fore they  saw  the  light  I  Before  he  stopped 
to  think,  the  Spectator  was  off,  hot-foot,  for 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  in  certain  museum 
fastnesses  upstairs. 

B 

The  curator  of  vertebrate  palaeontology 
met  his  heated  protests  with  an  air  of  cour- 
teous tolerance.  **  The  skeletons  are  all  very 
well,"  the  Spectator  was  sputtering ;  "  but, 
man  to  man,  aren't  you  scientists  drawing  a 
long  bow  when  you  foist  on  us  this  prehis- 
toric zoo,  with  improbable  beasts  in  hide  and 
hair  and  facial  expressions,  pursuing  imagi- 
nary avocations,  when  all  you  have  to  go  on 
is  a  handful  of  old  bones  ?"  "  Handful  ?  Say 
a  car-load,"  interposed  Dr.  Matthew,  smiling. 
"Really,  you  know,  you  do  us  too  much 
honor.  We  palaeontologists  are  not  such 
inspired  guessers  as  the  public  seems  to  think. 
I  grant  you  that,  when  data  were  scantier, 
palaeontologists  did  make  mighty  draughts  on 
their  imagination,  with  highly  humorous  re- 
sults. Times  have  changed.  We  are  canny 
fellows  now.  We  don't  like  to  go  far  beyond 
the  briefs  nature  has  left  for  us  in  the  rocks. 
We  have  not  forgotten  how  once  the  hip  bone 
of  a  dinosaur  got  mounted  as  a  shoulder- 
blade,  nor  how  another  Terrible  Lizard  got 
stuck  together  with  its  silly  head  on  the  tip  of 
its  tail.  So  far  as  beauty  went,  it  didn't  so 
much  matter ;  but  perfect  skeletons  turned 
up  later  to  put  these  monstrosities  to  confu- 
sion. So  now  we  are  cautious.  When  an 
unknown  creature's  remains  come  to  light, 
we  want  representatives  of  from  two- thirds 
to  three-quarters  of  all  the  bones  in  fair  con- 
dition before  we  commit  ourselves." 

B 

Rather  ungenerously,  perhaps,  the  Specta- 
tor broke  in  to  inquire  for  certain  plaster 
images  of  Megalosaurus  he  remembered  as 
decorating  Central  Park  when  he  was  young. 
♦*  Whatever  became  of  those  ?"  The  curator 
smiled  a  queer  little  smile.  "  Smashed,"  he 
said,  "  by  a  Mayor  of  New  York  City  whose 
religious  scruples  wouldn't  permit  him  to 
tolerate  those  plaster  demonstrations  of  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Science  is  beholden  to 
that  Mayor.  For,  as  I  see  you  already  know, 
that  Megalosaurus  concocted  by  Waterhouse 


Hawkins  on  die  authority  of  Professer  Owen 
wasn't  fitted  to  bear  the  fierce  white  hf^ 
that  beats  upon  a  scientific  discovery.  Ic 
went  on  all  fours.  And  as  Meg^osaurus 
remains  more  or  less  intact  continued  to  be 
unearthed,  it  became  embarrassingly  dear 
that  the  creature  preferred  to  stand  erect; 
in  fact,  that  his  short  forelimbs  were  utteriy 
unequal  to  bearing  his  enormous  we^ht.  So 
palaeontology  was  well  rid  of  Hawkins's  in- 
criminating statues.  But  come  into  the 
laboratories  and  see  how  we  work  nowada)rs." 

B 
Here  he  swung  open  a  door  upon  the 
ordered  bony  clutter  of  the  most  sing:ular 
v^orkshop  it  was  ever  the  Spectator's  luck  to 
see.  Colossal  vertebrae  and  fierce-jawed 
mighty  skulls  sprawled  ungainly  down  tiie 
length  of  counters  and  shelves.  At  small 
tables  expert  preparators  chipped  or 
smoothed  away  at  rodc-bound  specimens.  At 
the  Spectator's  elbow  glowered  the  formida- 
ble frontispiece  of  a  great  horned  dinosaur — 
the  kind  whose  skull  frills  out  over  his  neck 
in  a  ponderous  ruff  of  bone.  Two  months  of 
infinitely  delicate  labor  had  freed  this  almost 
perfect  skull  from  its  matrix  of  rock,  and,  but 
for  a  little  final  smoothing  of  plaster  patches 
replacing  missing  fragments,  it  was  ready  to 
leave  the  laboratory. 

B 

Dr.  Matthew  called  attention  to  the  ob- 
vious nature  of  the  patches,  which,  though 
tinted  to  harmonize  with  the  color  of  the 
fossil,  remained  distinguishable  to  the  most 
incurious  eye.  *'  We  don't  conceal  our  handi- 
work nowadays,"  he  remarked.  "  As  you 
go  through  the  Museum  you  can  see  for 
yourself  precisely  how  much  belongs  to  nature 
and  how  much  to  the  laboratory."  He  drew 
his  visitor  to  a  second  table,  where  a  second 
dinosaur  skull  was  being  chipped  out  of  the 
rock.  It  was  more  like  fine  dentistry  than 
stone-cutting.  The  tool  the  preparator  used 
was  littie  more  than  a  heavy  needle.  Earlier 
in  the  game  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  an 
awl ;  now  he  was  close  to  the  brittie  surface 
of  the  bone  and  dared  no  more  than  pedc 
away  the  rock.  Too  heavy  and  too  friable 
to  bear  handling  without  support,  when  a 
fossil  is  cleared  on  one  side  it  must  be  turned 
over  into  a  bed  of  soft  plaster  while  the  re- 
verse is  chipped.  The  Spectator  marveled  at 
the  nerve  of  the  man  who  could  thus  calmly 
tinker  away  at  irreplaceable  breakables  on 
which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  scientific  world  are 
riveted !    They  told  the  Spectator  that  thirty 
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days  would  be  a  fair  time  for  preparing  one 
huge  vertebra  from  the  backbone  of  a  dip- 
lodocus  weighing  finished  something  like  one 
hundred  and  twenty  i>ounds.  Strange  cour- 
age of  the  dogged,  patient  scientist  whose 
curious  eye  peers  into  the  dead  secrets  of 
ages  gone  I 

When  picture  puzzles  were  the  rage,  the 
Spectator  sat  up  nights  with  the  best  of 
the  maniacs,  delighting  in  featureless  back- 
grounds and  the  tiniest  of  jig-saw  bits.  But 
he  stood  almost  in  awe,  watching  a  prepara- 
tor  making  a  dinosaur  out  of  thousands 
of  fossil  scraps.  On  a  table  before  him 
were  spread  row  after  row  of  splintered 
fragments — crushed  bones,  ribs,  of  an 
utterly  unknown  fossil  beast.  From  these 
he  proposed  to  piece  out  coherent,  intelligible 
members  of  the  creature's  bony  frame. 
Steadily,  without  haste,  he  tries  this  bit  of 
bone  with  that,  passes  it  on  and  tries  an- 
other. Some  time — it  may  be  days,  it  may  be 
hours — two  edges  will  lock.  Cementing 
these  together,  he  resumes  the  endless  puzzle, 
till  gradually  from  barrels  of  fragments  is 
built  up  a  meaningful  shape. 

The  Spectator  inspected  specimens  fresh 
from  the  field,  each  splinted  and  bandaged 
in  canvas  stiffened  with  plaster  of  paris  to 
bind  safely  the  last  shattered  bit.  He  gave 
his  full  meed  of  admiration  to  a  man  who 
was  modeling  in  clay  a  nice  curve  for  a 
dinosaur's  backbone.  As  much  loving  care 
is  spent  on  posing  these  unprepossessing 
skeletons  as  a  sculptor  expends  on  his  Niobe 
or  his  Ariadne.  Not  only  historic  probability 
but  lifelike,  even  dramatic,  effects  are  aimed 
at,  and,  as  any  visitor  to  the  gallery  will  testify, 
almost  too  well  achieved.  There's  that  ter- 
rific group  representing  a  fierce  skeleton 
Allosaurus  tearing  brutally  at  the  carcass  of 
a  huge  Hrontosaurus — a  thing  to  haunt  one 
in  dreams  1  The  Spectator  bethought  him 
to  demand  by  what  right  an  innocent  dino- 
saur, turned  to  stone  millions  of  years  ago,  is 
thus  made  to  figure  before  a  remote  posterity 
in  a  murdering  light.  **  I  suppose,"  he  re- 
marked, caustically,  "you  didn't  catch  him  in 
the  act  ?" 

a 

For  answer.  Dr.  Matthew  led  him  straight 
down  to  Dinosaur  Hall,  where  he  demon- 
strated a  few  things.  Directing  the  layman's 
eyes  to  one  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  prostrate 
victim  Allosaurus  is  tearing,  he  pointed  out 
certain  breaks  and  scratches  in  the  bone — 
the  marks  of  terrible  teeth.     When  that  vic- 


tim was  found,  in  the  rock  alongside  were 
broken  teeth  from  the  jaw  of  a  flesh-eating 
dinosaur.  The  long-range  detectives  of  the 
laboratory  matched  those  teeth  with  the 
tooth- marks  on  the  backbone  of  Brontosaurus. 
The  case  was  complete.  "  Of  course,"  said 
the  curator,  '*  we're  not  incriminating  this 
particular  Allosaurus,  but  the  group  is  not 
so  far-fetched."  And  then,  taking  the  Spec- 
tator more  seriously  than  he  deserved,  he 
turned  to  the  **  restoration  "  of  prehistoric 
beasts.  Fantastic  as  they  look.  Dr.  Matthew 
evidently  puts  faith  in  those  plaster  dino- 
saurs. Given  a  fossil  skeleton  and  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
relations  of  muscle  and  bone  in  known  forms 
of  life,  and  the  muscle  sheath  he  will  reason 
out  will  be  pretty  logical.  Color,  unfortu- 
nately, he  can  tell  nothing  about ;  nor  of  facial 
expression,  texture  of  skin  or  scale,  has  he 
anything  like  the  indications  he  could  wish. 
The  very  most  salient  point  in  an  animal's 
appearance  may  be  some  perishable  ap- 
pendage like  a  cock's  comb  or  a  turkey's 
watdes,  of  which  the  rocks  leave  no  record ; 
so  the  reconstructionist  may  occasionally 
give  us  a  thing  as  true  to  nature  as  a  fox 
without  ears.  But  these  accidents  don't 
vitiate  the  whole  calculation. 

B 

Under  the  spell  of  the  curator's  faith  the 
Spectator  found  himself  feeling  Triceratops 
and  Hesperornis  almost  as  real  entities  as 
Rameses  H  or  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
began  to  see  how  the  palaeontologist  projects 
his  imagination  backward  into  the  age  of  the 
Terrible  Lizards  as  truly  as  we  laymen  pro- 
ject ours  into  the  times  of  Samuel  Johnson 
or  Edmund  Spenser.  He  began  to  under- 
stand the  consuming  thirst  for  knowledge  of 
the  whole  mighty  story  of  life,  the  desire  to 
prove  its  orderly  progression  through  vast 
periods  of  geologic  time.  One  thing  in  the 
great  museum  carried  him,  layman  though 
he  was,  back  across  the  ages  into  the  Jurassic. 
It  was  the  single  dinosaur  mummy,  Trache- 
don — not  a  beautiful  object,  its  helpless  duck- 
billed head  doubled  bacl^nder  its  shrunken, 
clumsy  body.  Yet  here  it  is,  not  bones 
alone,  but  the  actual  dried  body  wrapped  in 
its  own  curious  tesselated  skin.  Dried  on  a 
sand-bank  under  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun, 
the  creature  must  have  been  submerged  by 
some  sudden  flood,  and  so  quickly  and 
deeply  embedded  in  soft  mud  that  not  even 
the  skin  had  time  to  decay.  So  here  it  is — 
a  thing  that  lived  aeons  before  the  flood  I 
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San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  and  Seattle  are 
vying  with  one  another  as  to  harbor  improve- 
ments for  accommodating  Panama  Canal  traffic. 
San  Francisco  has  spent  nearly  $1,000,000  on 
two  piers  alone  and  is  building  twelve  additional 
wharves,  San  Diego  is  **  making  a  roadstead 
excelled  by  few  other  ports  in  the  world,'*  and 
Seattle  is  to  make  improvements  that  will  give 
her  13}^  miles  of  dock  frontage  in  1915. 

The  "  Progressive  Farmer  "  publishes  a  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  J.  L.  Duckworth,  of  Walhalla, 
South  Carolina,  of  his  house  and  family  (wife 
and  three  children),  and  of  his  mule.  The  mule 
and  his  master  (with  some  aid  from  the  wife 
and  two  of  the  children)  raised  last  year  10 
bales  of  cotton,  225  bushels  of  corn,  100  bushels 
of  oats,  100  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  20  bushels 
of  peas,  2,000  bundles  of  fodder,  and  500  pounds 
of  pork.  Who  can  show  a  better  record  as  a 
progressive  farmer  ? 

Railway  employees,  contrary  to  the  popular 
impression,  are  long-lived,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  News  and  Statistics.  Steam 
railway  employees  report  only  10.8  deaths  per 
1,000,  compared  with  15  for  all  classes  of  indus- 
tries. 

The  melancholy  experience  of  Boston  in  its 
disastrous  lodging-house  fire  a  few  months  ago 
has  been  repeated  in  St.  Louis  in  a  fire  which 
cost  forty-eight  lives.  The  lesson  taught  by  the 
fires  in  these  two  cities  may  well  be  heeded  by 
other  places  which  contain  hotels,  clubs,  or 
rooming-houses  that  are  fire-traps. 

The  London  "  Times  "  is  now  to  be  a  penny 
paper.  For  many  years  the  "  Times  "  was  the 
aristocrat  among  English  newspapers  as  regards 
price;  it  sold  for  threepence,  and  its  patronage 
was  select  to  a  degree.  It  now  takes  its  place 
as  a  competitor  of  the  cheaper  journals  that 
have  in  recent  times  won  wide  circulation  and 
advertising  patronage. 

Nathan  Straus,  it  is  reported,  has  succumbed 
to  the  attractions  of  Los  Angeles  and  is  to 
make  that  city  his  permanent  home.  He  will 
carry  at  least  one  of  his  benevolent  projects 
from  New  York  to  his  new  home,  for  it  is  an- 
nounced that  he  will  establish  in  Los  Angeles  a 
central  depot  for  pasteurized  milk. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  des- 
patches state,  has  forbidden  public  subscrip- 
tions to  a  monument  to  the  late  Count  Tolstoy 
because  of  Tolstoy's  opinions  about  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Orthodox  Church. 

"  Fifty-three  years  ago  John  Wanamaker 
pushed  a  cart-load  of  merchandise  up  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,*'  says  the  New  York 
"  Sun."  "  To^ay  the  delivery  system  and  sales- 
people of  John  Wanamaker  carry  his  goods  to 
millions  of  buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.** 
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Many  telegrams  and  letters  of  congratuIatioQ 
were  received  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  on  this  anni- 
versary of  his  entrance  into  business  life.  Among 
personal  tributes  were  those  from  fifty  aged  pen- 
sioners of  the  Wanamaker  stores,  former  em- 
ployees who  have  been  put  on  the  retired  list 

Dr.  Eben  Tourgee,  the  founder  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Sun,"  was 
once  repulsed  by  a  man  whom  he  had  asked  for 
a  contribution,  with  a  quotation  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  "  making  a  whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail/' 
The  young  musician  in  a  few  days  confronted 
the  objector  with  a  whistle  so  made,  and  secured 
the  financial  help  he  needed.  This  whistle,  the 
correspondent  asserts,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Tourgee  collection  of  musical  instruments  in 
Boston. 

Little  Mary,  says  the  "  Working  Woman's 
Journal,"  wrote  a  composition  on  "  The  Cow/ 
It  was  brief:  "  The  cow  is  a  very  useful  ani- 
mal." Her  mother  requested  her  to  read  it  to 
the  minister,  which  she  did,  amending  it  thus  to 
suit  the  occasion :  "  The  cow  is  the  most  useful 
animal,  except  religion.** 

Lovers  of  Thackeray  will  rejoice  in  the  un- 
precedented popularity  of  their  favorite  novelist 
as  evinced  in  a  recent  sale  of  Thackcrayana. 
The  original  manuscript  of  "  The  Rose  and  the 
Ring,"  a  fairy  tale  illustrated  with  drawings 
by  the  author,  sold  for  $23,000— the  highest 
price,  it  is  said,  ever  paid  for  any  modem  manu- 
script. 

"  Rider  and  Driver,"  which  confesses  that  it 
is  "  devoted  exclusively  to  the  horse,"  neverthe 
less  contains  this  tribute  to  the  machine-driven 
vehicle,  apropos  of  the  recent  storms:  "The 
motor  truck  is  far  from  perfect,  but  the  average 
truck  properly  equipped  with  traction^ving 
devices  is  immeasurably  superior  to  horse 
equipment  after  a  great  snow-storm,  where  the 
hauls  are  long  and  the  loads  heavy." 

Marc  Pourpe,  a  French  aviator,  describes  ;d 
"Flying"  how  he  flew  over  the  Pyramids  ifl 
Egypt.  "  The  Pyramids !"  he  says.  "  I  nearly 
failed  seeing  them— they  looked  like  little  cones 
that  a  child  could  have  let  fall  from  a  box  of 
playthings.  And  the  Sphinx?  I  searched  for  it 
.  .  .  Then  I  distinguished  a  vague  stony  spot  on 
the  sand.  Evidently  it  was  HE."  The  capitals 
are  apparently  meant  to  call  attention  to  the 
common  error  of  ascribing  femininity  to  the 
Sphinx.  The  Sphinx  is  really  a  statue  of  Ha^- 
machis,  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  morning.  Th's 
fact  was  seemingly  unknown  to  Emerson  when 
he  wrote  his  famous  lines: 

"  The  Sphinx  is  drowsy. 
Her  winfT*  are  furled ; 
Her  ear  is  heavy. 
She  broods  on  the  world.^ 


THE  UNIVERSAL  UNIVERSITY 

AN    EDUCATION    OR    A    TECHNICAL    TRAINING    FOR    ANY    ONE, 
ANYWHERE    AND    IN    ALMOST    ANY    SUBJECT 


BY  DR.  JOSEPH  H.  ODELL 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  any  article      then    proprietor  and  editor  of  The  Mining 
or  commodity  for  sale.     What  I  am  writing      Herald,  of   Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania,  was 
intelligent  American  public  has      appalled  by  the  number  of  mine  tragedies  in 
"  the   anthracite   coai    r^ons.      He   believed 

they  were  due  chiefly  to  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  mine  owners,  superintendents, 
and  workmen.  In 
order  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  those 
engaged  in  the  haz- 
ardous occupation  of 
mining  Mr.  Foster 
began  a  series  of 
"  Questions  and  An- 
swers "  in  his  paper. 
At  that  time  the  only 
practical  textbooks 
on  the  subject  were 
published  in  Ejig- 
land  and  by  means 
of  their  contents  Mr. 
Foster  answered  the 
questions  that  soon 
flooded  his  columns. 
It  was  quickly  dis- 
covered that  miners, 
mine  foremen,  and 
sui>erintendents  were  willing  to  pay  for  a 
more  extended  course  of  study,  if  such  were 
available. 

With  the  help  of  competent  ei^necrs  Mr. 
Foster  prepared  a  course  of  correspondence 
instruction  in  coal  mining  and  his  first  group 
of  students  began  serious  work  22  years  ago. 
That  successful  beginning  stimulated  not  only 
the  humanitarian  but  the  educational  confi- 
dence of  the  editor  of  The  Mining  Herald, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Foster  has 
been  constantly  adding  new  courses  of  cor- 
respondence instruction,  until  now  the  Inter- 


no  commercial  or  financial  end  in  view.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  educational  and  soci- 
ological institutions  in  the  world's  history 
has  grown  to  inter- 
national fame  and 
power  in  our  midst 
and  while  multitudes 
of  men  have  been 
benefited  by  it  the 
leaders  of  national 
thought  and  enter- 
prise have  so  far 
failed  lo  realize  its 
importance  as  a  na- 

An  institution  that 
has  become  a  big 
factor  in  enhancing 
industrial  efficiency, 
that  has  increased 
the  earning  power 
of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and 
has  become  a  social 
and  moral  lever  to  innumerable  families  is 
worthy  of  being  understood. 

Entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  charity  and 
without  adding  a  mill  of  taxation  to  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  have  succeeded  in  real- 
izing many  of  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  political 
economists  and  humanitarians.  No  thought- 
ful man  should  be  willing  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  purpose,  methods,  and  achi 
of  this  ■ 


A  Fruitful  Humanitarian  Impulse 
The  International  Correspondence  Schools      national  Correspondence   Schools  offer  275 
had   their  birth  in  a  humanitarian  impulse,      courses  of  study — •»  far  greater  number  and 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  J.  loster,      variety  than  any  university  in  the  world. 
THE   OUTLOOK  AoysKTisifa  sucriotf 
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Sound  Educational  Basis 
If  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  had  been  an  ordinary  educational 
institution  they  could  have  adopted  text- 
books prepared  by  class-room  experts ;  but 
it  quickly  developed  that  to  teach  by  corre- 
spondence required  an  entirely  new  method. 
The  institutions  that  have  tried  to  carry  on 
instruction  by  mail  based  on  the  ordinary 
textbook  have  failed.  The  I.C.S.  textbooks 
are  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  tbe  studeiit 
studying  at  home.  They  take  practically  no 
previous  knowledge  for  granted ;  they  pro- 
ceed by  easy  stages  and  lead  the  student 
forward  by  natural  and  carefully  graded 
steps  ;  they  foresee  and  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  student  by  copious  explanations, 
demonstrations,  and  illustrations  ;  they  elimi- 
nate all  irrelevant  matter,  giving  only  such 
instruction  as  is  essential  to  the  mastering  of 
the  subject ;  the  lessons  are  in  brief  units  so 
arranged  that  the  student  is  relieved  from 


These  texlbooks  form  a  library  of  250 
volumes  and  cost  more  than  two  million  dol- 
lars (S2,000,00())  to  prepare.  They  are  kept 
under  constant  revision  with  a  view  to  meet- 
ing the  ditliculties  of  the  student  and  to 
vey  the  newest  knowledge  or  the  latest 
methods  of  application.  The  costs  of  pre- 
paring a  few  of  the  courses  are  here  given 
Architectural,  $98,178.06 ;  Civil  Engineer- 
ing. $88,887.19;  Textiles.  $76,532.09;  Coal 
Mining,  $74,075.06.  This  expenditure  upon 
textbooks  certainly  ixiints  to  a  solid  and  per- 
manent foundation  for  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 


The  value  of  these  textbooks  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  purchased  and 
are  being  used  tor  classroom  work  or  for 
reference  purposes  in  167  universities,  col- 
leges, government  schools,  institutes  of  tech- 
nology and  vocational  schools  in  America- 
The  University  of  California  has  just  dis- 
carded its  textbooks  dealing  with  the  strength 
of  materials  and  has  had  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  instruction  papers 
.  on  that  subject  bound  into  volumes,  and  has 
adopted  them  exclusively  for  the. use  of  its 
students.  The  U.  S,  Navy  Department  has 
ordered  15.000  I.C.S.  pamphlet  textbooks 
for  use  in  the  new  naval  shipboard  schools. 
This  is  about  one-fifth  of  what  will  be  re- 
quijed  when  the  schools  are  in  full  operation. 
Several  of  the  largest  industrial  corporattons 
of  the  country  are  using  I.  C.  S.  textbooks 
and  instruction  papers  in  the  classes  they 
have  formed  for  the  training  of  their  appren- 
tices and  employees. 

The  Universal  University 
Has  this  outlay  been  justified  ?  The 
answer  is  that  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  have  enrolled  1,651,765  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
during  the  past  22  j'ears  and  are  now  enroll- 
ing new  students  at  the  rate  of  100.000  a 
year.  These  figures  are  not  given  simply 
because  they  form  an  impressive  total  but  for 
the  reason  that  such  an  institution  can  only 
provide  high  grade  and  efficient  instrucdon 
when  working  on  a  large  scale.  For  example, 
one  of  the  courses  of  study — Electro- thera- 
peutics— has  a  small  enrolment  because  it  is 
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an  advanced  study  for  medical  practitioners. 
The  cost  of  conveying  the  instruction  and 
correcting  the  papers  results  in  a  considerable 
loss  each  year  to  the  institution.  Salaries  and 
overhead  charges  are  just  as  great  whether 
five  or  fifty  papers  are  corrected  per  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Electrical  Ejigineering 
Course  has  been  taken  by  224,188  students 
and  so  it  is  possible  to  handle  the  students' 
work  at  Ihe  minimum  cost. 

In  the  place  of  classroom  recitadons  the  stu-' 
dent  is  required  to  send  written  answers  to  the 
School  Examiners  of  the  Instruction  Depart- 
ment, the  questions  being  designed  to  test  the 
actual  mastery  of  the  subject  by  the  student 
and  cannot  be  answered  by  a  mere  formal 
copying  of  the  text. 

'l"hese  papers  are  very  carefully  examined 
by  the  expert  examiners,  all  errors  are  cor- 
rected, difficulties  explained,  and  the  princi- 
ples and  processes  made  clear  if  they  seem 
obscure  to  the  student.  Marks  are  given  (or 
each  grade  of  work  and  no  scholar  is  per- 
mitted to  go  on  with  his  next  lesson  until  the 
one  upon  which  he  is  engaged  b  entirely 
sadsfactory. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  student  for  serious 
work  upon  his  Course,  he  is  required  first 
to  pass  an  examination  upon  a  preliminary 
pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Art  of  Study,"  in 
whiJi  he  is  taught  how  to  study  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Finding  and  Inspiring  Students 
While  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  adver- 
tising is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
modem  life,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 


the  Intemadonal  Correspondence  Schools 
cannot  secure  enough  students,  even  by 
means  of  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
advertising,  to  insure  the  success  of  their 
enterprise,  either  upon  humanitarian  or  com- 
mercial grounds.  More  than  20  years  ago 
President  Foster  realized  the  force  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  statement :  "  /  conceive  that 
two  things  are  needful.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
machinery  for  galhenng  information  and  pro- 
viding instruction  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  ma- 
chinery for  catching  capable  men  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found,  and  turning  them  to 
account." 

One  of  the  chief  differences  between  the 
regular  college  or  university  and  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  lies  in  this  : 
the  men  who  ivant  an  education  seek  the 
university,  whereas  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  ^W  the  men  who  need  an 
education.  No  less  than  1,346  agents  of  the 
Schools  are  scattered  through  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  whose  one  business  it  is 
to  go  into  the  homes,  mills,  factories,  and 
workshops  to  persuade  men  that  they  can  be 
benefited  by  a  course  of  instruction.  These 
agents  create  ambition,  stimulate  hope,  and 
preach  self-reliance.  They  tell  men,  and 
they  prove  their  point  by  innumerable  exam- 
ples, that  they  can  make  themselves  more 
efficient  in  their  present  occupations  or  qualify 
themselves  for  other  and  more  congenial  and 
more  remunerative  occupations  by  a  course 
of  study  at  home  and  in  their  spare  time. 
In  this  way  they  have  personal  interviews 
with  tens  of  thou.sands  of  persons  each  week 
and   the  contact  thus  established  results  in 
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inspiration  and  encourage  men  I  (o  multitudes  ai 
H'hu  have  lost  hope  in  the  hard  battle  for 
existence  amid  modem  conditions.  The 
Internationa]  Correspondence  Schools,  as  a 
part  of  their  student  enlistment  work,  also 
run  instruction  cars  on  a  number  of  the  most 
important  railroads  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
Canada. 

The  cost  of  establishing  and  developing 
these  agencies  has  been  enormous,  but  the 
results  have  amply  justified  the  investment 
fiom  every  standi>>iint.  I'p  to  the  present 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
have  spent  fl, 703.965. JO  in  agencv"  estab- 
lishment, but  the  money  thus  invested  must 
be  rei;ardcd  as  necessary-  equipment  just 
as   much    as   the   right   of    way   cost    i.>f   a 

Keeping  the  Students  Studying 

No  graver  mistake  can  be  made  than  to 
imagine  that  the  InieiTiaiivmal  Corresimnd- 
eiice  Schools  make  a  protii  from  lapsed  stu- 
dents. LapsLiig  of  students  di>es  not  appre- 
ciab  y  reduce  ilie  costs  of  the  institution.  As 
most  of  the  enrv>lied  students  pay  for  their 
^^Hlrses  of  instruction  on  the  instalment  p!.in 
ihc  prutits  ol  the  enierprise  wme  from  the 
insMhncnt  payments  of  ihe  studenrs.  A  stu- 
dent Will  no:  cv^ntinue  to  pav  ur.less  he  Co:>- 
tinues  to  stiidy.  there:i>re  it  b  the  best  busi- 
ness [>'!ic>"  of  the  Schvvis  to  es;.i':i.:sh  the 
study  hawt.  ('r;i-e  a  month,  a:  iejs:,  the 
rf-fTe*e:;:a:ive  or  ai;em  of  the  Svh'.vvs  ca^Is 
;i:y'n  the  stuaent.  not  SiTti-Xy  :o  cT^.tct  the 
■.L'.st-ilment  due,  but  to  ot^er  er.ci>jr.u;err;e:i:. 


MES  OF   I.C.S.  TEKTIIOOKS 

advice,  and  even  assistance  with  his  studit^ 
This  constant  contact  of  the  Intematicu 
Correspondence  Schools  with  the  stude:: 
body  makes  the  institution  a  bona  fide  ni:- 
calional  agency  rather  than  a  merely  o^c- 
mercial  enterprise  and  insures  a  pennaiK::: 

Indeed,  no  effort  is  spared  to  keep  ■.:■; 
student  at  his  studies  without  intermissh'' 
Besides  instructing  the  students  in  the  lO'^- 
approved  methods  of  acquiring  knoskd;: 
prior  to  the  first  lesson  of  their  cour«. a.'- 
the  periodic  calls  of  the  representative.  ; 
special  department  of  encouragement  ii 
inspiration  has  been  established  bv  we," 
slui^i^ish  or  discouraged  men  are  stimulj:i'.: 
in  liieir  work.  During  the  year  1915  no  >^i 
than  S05.O79  indi\idual  letters  were  str; 
out  to  such  persons,  over  and  Ai 
2115. SH  special  letters  dealing  with  paro:- 
uUr  dirficuliies  encountered  in  the  progrrs- 
of  their  study.  This  resulted  in  an  incieas; 
of  45  per  cent,  more  study  than  "Si 
achieved  before  ihe  department  was  put  ]z' 

The  In;ema:ional  Correspondence  Scw-v- 
are  fai:h:;i!ly.  ear:;es:i>.  and  persistendr  ~- 
ini;  ti>  cvivi-y  ir,s:r-.:c:;on  by  every  met-'-'; 
kni'vvn  t'l  pedai;  -^  jnd  psyehok'gy  and  tte; 
are  sparing  no  m  -r.ey  in  the  effort- 
Do  the  Students  Profit? 

Be>o-.d  a  6-  ub:.  Every  day  the  e«fc5i~ 
accum'j|j:es  ar.d  cai  be  :  i  jced  before  j."- 
one  w>.n:shes  :o  :r.ves-i:a:e.  The  I=:er- 
r.jt;  ra".    ",'  ■rresv-.-ndence    :>dMX>Is    receci: 


published  a  book  giving  the  life  history  of 
1,000  of  their  students,  in  each  case  furnish- 
ing   the  reader  with  the  name,  address,  and 
occupation    of    the   example    cited.      These 
were  simply  a  cross-section  taken  from  26,000 
letters,    voluntarily    sent    to    the   institution, 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  benefits  received 
from  the  instruction  of  the  schools.     It  is  no 
exaggeration    to    state  that    every  city    and 
fair-sized  town,  and  almost  every  village  in 
America,  can  furnish  examples  of  men  who 
have    been    lifted    by    this    one    institution 
from  penury  to  comparative   affluence,  from 
obscure    drudgery    to    honor  and  influence, 
from  the  precarious 
ranks    of    unskilled 
and  ill- paid  labor  to 
positions   as  skilled 
mechanics,  foremen, 
s  u  p  e  r  i  n  tendents, 
manufacturers,  and 
men  of  large  finan- 
cial affairs.     In  fact 
many  very  success- 
ful and  well-known 
heads  of  big  indus- 


poration     managers 
have  been   Interna- 
tional    Correspond- 
ence   students   and  ini' 
have    reached    their  - 
positions     of     emi- 
nence by  means  of  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing provided  by  this  institution. 

No  one  can  possibly  estimate  the 
economic  and  social  and  moral  part 
that  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  have  played  in  our  com- 
plex national  organism  during  the 
last  two  decades.  Behind  all  statis- 
tics there  are  visions  of  a  new  and 
healthier  and  happier  environment 
for  multitudes  of  families. 


World-Wide  Extension 

Fortunately  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  are  on  a  firm  financial  founda- 
tion. They  have  done  a  gross  business 
amuunting  to  $85,753,140,  and  have  distrib- 
uted cash  dividends  amounting  to  J7,025,372, 
and  Slock  dividends  of  $1,875,000.  Be- 
side this  they  own  buildings  valued  at 
$1,159,280.29,  copyrights  and    plates   esti- 


mated to  be  worth  Jl, 864,404. 25,  and  behind 
it  all  a  substandal  surplus.    This  has  enabled 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  to 
become  genuinely  international.     Added  to 
their  3,400  employees  in  America,  they  have 
started    a    branch    school  in  London  which 
promises  soon  to  rival  its  parent  in  this  land. 
Already  there  is  a  staff  of  400  instructors, 
textbook  writers,  and  clerical  employees  in 
London,  with   700  men  engaged  in  selling 
scholarships  in  the  British  Isles.     More  than 
100  men  represent  the  I.C.S.  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  the  movement  has  the  indorse- 
ment and  cooperation  of  prominent  English 
officials  and  educa- 
tionalists.   Branches 
are  being  organized 
in  Central  and  South- 
em  America,  Mexico, 
I'' ranee,  Spain,  and 
China,    for     which 
spe  c  i  a  1   textbooks 
are  now  being  pre- 
pared. 

The    Man  Who 
Feels,    Sees, 

and  Does 

President   Foster 

is   a    man  of   deep 

feeling,  clear  vision, 

coRRi'-sPONDENCE  and  prompt  action. 

IJO.S,   ENGLAND  p^Q^     ljj3    ^.jjj^g     i„ 

the  Administration 
Building  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  he  directs 
the  energies  of  nearly  5,000  persons  who 
are  dedicated  to  conveying  education  and 
technical  training  to  those  who  need  it  in 
any  part  of  the  world — even  to  the  remot- 
est corners  of  the  earth,  to  places  where 
the  name  of  America  is  hardly  known.  He 
is  pouring  out  thousands  of  tons  of  edu- 
cational and  inspirational  literature  every 
year,  every  page  of  which  he  hopes  will  open  . 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  some  one  who  now 
feels  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity  for 
the  lack  of  adequate  educadonal  training. 
When  men  awaken  to  the  facts  and  all  of 
their  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  and  social  progress, 
Thomas  J.  Foster,  Founder  and  President 
of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
will  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
honored  of  modem  benefactors  and  educa- 
tionalists. 
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New  Speed  in  Billing 

This  mechanism  saves  your  bookkeeper's   time 
It  foots  your  bills  as  fast  as  they  are  typed 


Here  is  the  latest  Remington 
achievement  in  time-saving — an 
easy-running  tyf)ewriter  with  a 
head  for  figures. 

It  reheves  your  bookkeeper  of 
school-boy  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion. It  frees  him  for  more 
important  duties.  It  compels 
accuracy. 

*  *  »  » 

Suppose  you  have  the  machine 
before  you. 

Press  the  numeral  keys. 
Look  I 

Each  type  stroke  does  double 
duty.  You  will  see  tlie  amounts 
not  only  typed,  but  added.  The 
two  acts  are  simultaneous. 

Your  discounts  are  subtracted 
mechanically  with  equal  ease. 

Without  a  sin- 
gle interruption 
for  addition  or 
subtraction  your 
bills  are  ready  to 
mail. 

From  this  time 
forward    stopping  A 

to    foot  bills  and  | 

statements,     or 
check    totals  will 


be  sheer  waste  of  clerical  time 

Your  totals  once  entered  an 
correct  as  though  eeriijied  b\- . 
expert  accountant. 

•   »   *    * 

After  turning  out  a  batch 
bills  your  typist  may  wish  : 
typewrite  letters. 

Very  well!  Switch  a  lever.  5!' 
has  a  complete,  fully-equipp 
Remington  typewriter. 

Every  business  purpose  wh: 
calls  for  writing  and  adding 
the  same  page,  calls  for  this  laic- 
Remington  time-saver. 
«  *  •   • 

If  you  have  a  large  busin.- 
you  can  use  several  of  I^^- 
time-savers.  If  you  have  a  jr.. 
business  one  will  effect  a  qii  • 
saving  in  billing  and  cbargin;; 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Incoi 
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ULSTRR    AND    THE 
BRITISH    ARMY   CRISIS 

Sobering  news  came  from  Elngland  last 
week  in  the  despatches  which  announced 
that,  while  Ulstermen  and  their  supporters  in 
England  were  preparing  theniselves  for  what 
would  amount  to  civil  war,  the  head  of  the 
British  Army,  Sir  John  French,  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  Staff,  had  resigned. 

Although  the  Government,  under  Mr. 
Asquith's  direction,  declined  to  accept  his 
resignation  and  asked  that  it  be  withdrawn, 
the  very  fact  that  it  was  proffered  at  such  a 
time  as  this  was  of  grave  significance,  and 
was  doubly  significant  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  the  name 
of  Earl  Roberts,  formerly  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  at  the  head  of  a  list  of 
names  signed  to  a  declaration,  published  two 
weeks  before,  pledging  the  signers  in  certain 
events  to  resist  the  Government. 

For  an  understanding  of  these  events  we 
commend  to  our  readers  the  two  articles 
published  in  this  issue  on  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  situation,  one  from  the  Conservative, 
the  other  from  the  Radical,  point  of  view. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Sir  John 
French's  resignation  was  an  order  that  had 
been  issued  bv  the  Government  to  certain 
troops.  Some  of  the  commanding  officers 
believed  that  the  Government  was  about  to 
treat  Ulster  as  an  enemy's  country,  and  pre- 
vent by  force  the  further  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ulstermen.  Several  of  these 
officers  thereupon  resigned  their  command. 
Upon  receiving  assurance,  however,  that  they 
had  misunderstood  this  order,  they  withdrew 
their  resignations.  But  this  misunderstand- 
ing was  followed  by  another.  It  had  been 
reported  that  the  Government  had  offered  to 
these  officers  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
whether  they  would  serve  against  Ulstermen  or 
not.  In  any  case,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Colonel 
Sedy,  did  assure  |.hem  that  the  Govcmment 


had  no  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  its 
right  to  crush  disorder  in  order  to  crush  politi- 
cal opposition  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  This  at 
once  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Radical 
press  as  an  evidence  of  yielding  to  army  dic- 
tation. Colonel  Seely  took  upon  himself  all 
blame  for  any  misapprehension,  and  submitted 
his  resignation.  'Fhe  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith, 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation,  but  re- 
pudiated the  alleged  guarantee.  In  doing 
so  he  declared :  *'  So  long  as  we  are  the 
responsible  Government  of  this  countr>%  what- 
ever the  consequences  may  be  we  shall  not 
assent  to  the  claim  of  any  body  of  men  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown  to  demand  from  the 
( jovemment  in  advance  assurances  as  to  what 
they  will  or  will  not  be  required  to  do  in  cir- 
cumstances which  have  not  arisen."  There- 
upon Sir  John  French,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  joint  signers  of  the 
guarantee,  resigned.  At  the  same  time  the 
resignation  of  other  officers  was  offered, 
among  them  the  Adjutant-General,  Sir  John 
Ewart.  As  a  consequence  some  critics  have 
concluded  that  the  army  itself  is  in  danger 
of  disruption.  It  will  be  in  less  danger  if  the 
(Government  persuades  Generals  French  and 
Ewart  to  withdraw  their  resignations  ;  at  all 
events,  the  Army  Council — the  two  Generals 
being  present — has  unanimously  determined 
to  issue  a  new  Army  Order.     It  is  as  follows  : 

I.  No  of!icer  or  soldier  shall  in  future  be 
questioned  by  his  superior  officers  as  to  what 
attitude  he  will  adopt  or  as  to  his  action  in  the 
event  of  his  being  required  to  obey  orders  de- 
pendent on  future  or  hypothetical  contingencies. 

I I.  An  officer  or  soldier  is  forbidden  in  future 
to  a.sk  for  assurances  as  to  orders  which  he  may 
be  required  to  fulfill. 

III.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  oflScer  and  soldier 
to  obey  all  lawful  commands  given  them  through 
the  proper  channels,  either  for  safeguarding 
public  property  or  to  support  the  civil  power  in 
the  ordinary  execution  of  its  duty,  or  for  the 
protection    of  the  lives  and   property  of  the 
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MEXICO:  TORREON  TO   MEXICO  CITY 


inhabitants   in   case  of   a   disturbance   of  the 
peace. 

Besides  the  articles  which  appear  in  this 
issue  there  will  be  found  an  editorial  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  on  another  page. 

THE  SIBGE  OF 
TORRBON 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  Torreon,  about  which  fierce 
battle  waged  last  week  between  the  attacking 
insurgent  army  of  Villa  and  the  Federal  forces 
under  General  Velasco.  'I'orreon  is  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  between  Villa's  base 
of  operations  at  the  city  of  Chihuahua  and 
Mexico  City.  It  is  on  the  direct  and  central 
railway  route  running  in  a  slightly  southeast- 
erly direction  through  northern  Mexico  from 
Juarez  to  the  capital.  Other  railways  enter 
Torreon  from  the  east  (furnishing  a  route  to 
Saltillo  and  Monterey),  and  from  Durango  on 
the  southwest.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
map  will  show  that  the  possession  of  Torreon 
is  absolutely  essential  to  any  possibility  of 
attack  upon  Mexico  City  from  the  northward. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  loss  would  not  neces- 
sarily put  the  capital  in  immediate  danger, 
for  the  distance  between  the  two  places  is 
between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hun- 
dred miles.  Moreover,  there  is  more  than 
one  town  on  the  route  which  has  been  forti- 
fied and  prepared  for  resistance  ;  and  the 
farther   the   insurgents  advance   from  their 
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northern  bases  of  supply,  the  harder  their 
attack  to  maintain  and  the  easier  Huerta's 
defense. 

Those  who  believe  in  Huerta's  military 
ability  have  long  maintained  that  his  strategy 
involved  '*  watchful  waiting,"  the  strengthen- 
ing of  his  forces,  and  the  ultimate  striking 
of  a  crushing  blow  when  his  enemy  was  fully 
within  reach.  A  decisive  defeat  of  the  Fed- 
erals at  Torreon,  however,  would  involve  a 
loss  of  prestige  which  would  be  more  than 
likely  to  shake  Huerta's  power  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

In  the  number  of  men  engaged  and  the 
losses  involved  the  battle  of  Torreon  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  civil  war  engagements 
ever  fought  in  Mexico.  Villa  has,  it  is  stated, 
over  twelve  thousand  men  in  the  campaign, 
and  (General  Velasco  by  the  reinforcements 
received  during  the  fighting  must  have  raised 
his  total  force  to  nearly  as  large  a  number. 
Anything  definite  as  to  the  number  of  killed 
is  impossible  to  obtain  at  this  writing,  but 
reports  indicate  that  the  losses  are  large, 
and  unless  the  despatches  are  sensationally 
incorrect  many  hundreds  of  the  defeated 
were*  slaughtered  after  they  had  ceased  to 
resist.  Both  sides  were  well  provided  with 
artillery. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Villa,  he  is 
a  fighting  man  whose  soldiers  will  follow 
him  into  battle.  His  initial  attack  on  the 
suburbs  of  Torreon  was  evidentiy  a    dash- 
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ing  piece  of  work.  He  forced  himself 
into  possession  of  one  of  these  suburbs^ 
Gomez  Palacio,  which  is  only  three  mites 
from  Torreon,  and  for  a  day  or  so  it  was 
believed  that  he  had  captured  part  of  the  city 
itself.  Then  came  coimter-reports  that  Villa 
had  been  led  into  a  trap  at  Gomez  Palacio, 
and  that  his  repulse  followed.  On  Friday 
the  despatches  from  Mexico  City  were  insist* 
ent  that  the  Federals  had  inflicted  a  crush- 
ing defeat  upon  their  enemy.  The  Constitu- 
tionalists, on  the  contrary,  at  that  time  still 
maintained  faith  in  Villa^s  uhimate  success, 
and  Villa  telegraphed  under  his  own  name, 
"  After  three  days  and  nights  of  bloody  fight- 
ing the  enemy  has  been  dislodged  from 
Gomez  Palacio  and  Lerdo." 

THE   JAPANESR   CAIUNfrr 

The  Japanese  Ministry  has  resigned.  Is 
the  defeat  of  the  Ministry  due  to  the  naval 
scandal — the  giving  and  receipt  of  unlawful 
commissions  so  as  to  influence  the  allotment 
of  naval  contracts  ?  No,  says  the  Govern* 
ment  announcement.  Yes,  say  all  the  Oppo- 
sition journals.  At  all  events,  the  scandal 
created  much  popular  indignation. 

Admiral  Yamamofo,  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  has  just  resigned,  is  specially  interesting 
to  Americans  ;  he  is  not  only  a  high-y^de  man 
from  every  point  of  view,  but  he  received  a 
part  of  his  training  at  Annapolis.  Probably 
no  one  in  the  Kmpire  felt  the  scandal  more 
keenly.  He  could  have  been  relied  on  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation,  and  it  is  the 
irony  of  politics  that  the  penalty,  if  such  it  be, 
should  fall  on  his  shoulders. 

The  official  statement  declared  that  the 
Cabinet  resigned  because  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament had  failed  to  agree  on  the  financial 
Budget.  Unless  an  extraordinary  session 
of  Parliament  should  be  called,  last  yearns 
Budget  and  estimates  of  expense  for  the 
various  departments  will  remain  in  operation. 

The  significance  in  the  fall  of  the  Ministry 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  clearly  shows  the 
growing  influence  of  public  opinion  in  Japan, 
especially  as  represented  in  Parliament ;  cer- 
tainlv  it  means  that  the  Ministrv  must  have 
the  supp)ort  of  a  majority  of  members. 

Two*  men  are  spoken  of  as  Admiral  Yama- 
moto's  probable  successors.  One  of  these, 
Marquis  Saionji,  has  already  been  Premier. 
He  was  educated  in  France.  An  old-fashioned 
noble  in  his  ideas  of  personal  honor,  he  has 
a  modem  mind.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  Con* 
stitutTonaF  party.     Those  who  know  WnrweH 


say  that  he  has  radical  ideas,  but  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  Empire's  too  rapid  i>rogress. 

The  other  candidate  is  Bafon  Kato,  an  all- 
round  man,  recently  Ambassador  in  Londoifi 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is 
remarkably  intelligent,  broad-minded,  well 
poised,  and  accomplished.  He  knows  Eu- 
rope and  America  thoroughly. 

Under  either  Saionji  or  Kato  the  genera! 
policy  of  Japan  would  doubtless  be  one  of 
retrenchment  and  moderation  in  home  affairs 
and  of  conservatism  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
successkjn  of  either  should  involve  no  change 
in  the  attitude  of  Japan  towards  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation 

DUELING    IN    THE 
GERMAN    ARMY 

A  recent  despatch  to  the  New  York 
** Times"  rep)orts  the  fact  that  a  German 
lieutenant  has  been  sentenced  to  imprison* 
ment  and  dismissal  from  the  army  for  killing 
a  comrade  in  a  duel.  The  Court  fourtd  that 
the  prisoner  had  gravely  wronged  the  family 
honor  of  his  victim,  and  by  his  conduct  had 
provoked  the  duel.  That  this  conviction  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  and  importance 
may  be  realized  when  il  is  added  that  this  is 
the  severest  blow  yet  delivered  against  the 
custom  of  dueling  in  the  German  army.  In 
this  instance  the  Court  by  its  judgment  has 
virtually  given  notice  that  oflficers  who  wrong 
the  family  honor  of  fellow-officers  are  not  to 
be  treated  as  gentlemen,  and  the  fact  that 
they  happen  to  vanquish  their  opponents  in 
personal  combat  will  not  rehabilitate  their 
own  lionor.  If  the  precedent  established  by 
this  conviction  is  followed,  courts  of  honor 
hereafter  in  similar  cases  will  forbid  a  duel 
on  the  ground  that  the  offender  is  not  fit  to 
meet  an  honorable  officer  on  the  field. 

In  connection  with  this  conviction  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  statement  of  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  Lieutenant-General  Erich  von 
Falkenhayn,  made  on  March  17.  He  ad- 
mitted that  dueling  was  an  offense  under  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  man,  and  was  an  evi- 
dence of  physical  rather  than  of  moral  cour- 
age. The  fact  that  his  attack  on  dueling 
attracted  widespread  attention  supplies  an 
adequate  commentary  on  the  conditions  that 
called  it  forth. 

SECRETARY    LANE'S 
LBGlSLATrVE    PROGRAMME 

Secretary  Lane's  administration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  increase 
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ingly   distinguished   by   his   legislative   pro- 
gramme. 

The  first  feature  of  this  programme  was  the 
Alaskan  Railway  Bill.  That  has  now,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  been  passed  by  both  branches 
of  Congress. 

The  second  feature  is  the  Alaskan  Coal 
Leasing  Bill,  which  has  now  been  reported 
out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

The  third  feature  is  a  bill  introduced 
into  the  Senate  and  House  respectively  by 
Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Ferris,  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Public  Lands  Committees  in  those 
houses. 

This  last  bill  authorizes  private  individuals 
to  explore  public  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  outside  of  Alaska  for  oil,  gas,  coal, 
potash,  and  phosphates.  Under  the  bill  the 
Government  may  issue  a  permit  to  a  private 
individual  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas  over  a 
territory  not  greater  than  2,560  acres  in  ex- 
tent for  a  period  of  two  years.  Within  this 
period  definite  and  effectual  work  must  be 
done  by  the  person  licensed.  The  minimum 
amount  of  work  performed  is  defined  in  the 
bill.  If  oil  is  discovered,  the  individual  hold- 
ing the  license  is  granted  one-fourth  of  the 
land  in  fee  ;  the  remainder  of  the  tract  is 
still  to  belong  to  the  Government  and  to  be 
subject  to  lease  on  a  royalty  basis.  When 
coal  is  discovered,  under  this  bill  tracts  not 
to  exceed  2,560  acres  are  to  be  leased  to  the 
discoverer  and  operator.  There  are  strin- 
gent provisions  against  combinations  which 
may  develop  into  a  monopoly  of  coal  thus 
discovered.  For  instance,  no  person  may 
have  an  interest  as  a  stockholder  in  more 
than  one  lease. 

Similar  provisions  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  phosphates  and 
potash.  All  the  royalties  that  result  from  the 
development  of  these  resources  are  to  go,  in 
the  first  place,  into  the  Reclamation  Fund 
and  to  be  used  for  irrigation  projects,  but 
after  being  once  so  used  and  returned  to  the 
Federal  treasury,  half  of  the  proceeds  are  to 
go  to  the  treasuries  of  the  States  in  whose 
boundaries  the  leased  premises  are  located, 
lor  school  and  development  uses. 

These  bills,  which  are  framed  to  carry  out 
the  policy  devised  by  Secretary  Lane,  are 
peculiarly  interesting  because  they  show  in  a 
practical  way  how  the  Government  may  regu- 
late and  even  retain  ultimate  control  of  great 
natural  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  fos- 
ter legitimate  private  initiative  and  reasonable 


financial  rewards  for  private  skill  and  effi- 
ciency. In  our  judgment,  it  is  along^  such 
lines  that  the  dangers  of  capitalistic  control 
on  the  one  hand  ^d  of  Government  bureau- 
cratic operation  on  the  other  are  to  be 
avoided  in  all  American  industr>'  which  in- 
volves either  natural  or  artificial  monopoly. 

POLICE   SYSTEM 
STILL  ON    TOP 

Thanks  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Vork, 
inefficient,  corrupt,  and  insubordinate  ix>lice 
officers  can  continue  to  disregard  commis- 
sioners, mayors,  and  public  opinion. 

As  our  readers  know.  Mayor  Mitchel 
asked  the  New  York  Legislature  to  pass  a 
group  of  bills  which  would  give  the  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York  real  authority. 
This  involved  the  taking  away  from  police- 
men of  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  to  the  courts.  So  Jong 
as  that  right  remains  the  Commissioner  has 
no  real  and  final  authority.  And  no  one 
knows  that  better  than  those  p>olice  officers 
of  high  rank  who  have  used  their  position  and 
power  for  their  own  enrichment.  Banded 
together,  these  men  have  become  i>owerful 
politically,  and  when  the  issue  was  joined  in 
the  Legislature  their  influence  proved  to  be 
too  powerful  for  the  representatives  who 
stood  for  the  public  interest. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  men  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  among  those  who  appeared  at  the 
public  hearings  who  were  honest  in  their 
fear  of  giving  the  Commissioner  such  power. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the"  police 
officer  should  have  any  such  privil^e  of 
appeal  to  the  courts  which  the  soldier  does 
not  have.  'There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  the  same  disciplinary  authority 
in  the  police  force  that  there  is  in  every 
military  body. 

We  should  advise  our  readers  who  live  in 
New  York  State  to  find  out  how  their  re- 
spective representatives  in  die  Legislature 
voted,  whether  Progressives,  Republicans,  or 
Democrats,  and  to  consider  carefully  whether 
they  wish  to  return  to  the  Legislature  any 
man  who  either  did  not  see  the  nature  of 
the  issue  or,  seeing,  voted  deliberately  in  the 
interest  of  dishonest,  inefficient,  and  corrupt 
members  of  the  force.  We  think  the  Pro- 
gressives who  voted  against  this  group  of 
bills  were  particularly  culpable,  since  the 
measures  were  in  accord  with  the  broad 
principles  of  their  party.  The  great  majority 
of  police  officers  in  New  York  are  honest 
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men,  we  firmly  beKcve,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  and  everything  to  gain  from'  the 
Mayor's  pkin. 

It  is  certain  that  ultimately  some  such  plan 
will  be  enacted. 

A    FIFTH    AVBNUB 
PARADB 

Up  Fifth  Avenue,  first  of  American  streets 
in  luxury  and  wealth,  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  21,  tramped  a  singing,  defiant  crowd 
of  unemployed.  From  Madison  Square,  after 
rousing  speeches  by  Eknma  Goldman,  Carlo 
Tresca,  ex-convict  Alexander  Berkman,  and 
odier  extremist  agitators,  the  crowd  marched 
up  the  avenue,  driving  pedestrians  from 
sidewalks,  women  from  automobiles,  hinder- 
ing traffic.  They  marched  without  a  permit, 
they  marched  with  poHce  officers  accom- 
panying them.  After  careful  investigation 
we  can  state  that  they  started  a  thousand 
strong;  they  ended  with  less  than  three 
hundred.  The  picture  we  print  on  another 
page  confirms  this  statement.  "  They  began 
like  the  Giants,"  said  a  strike  leader  to  a 
representative  of  The  Outlook  ;  "  they  ended 
up  like  the  Yankees.  Some  fell  by  the 
wayside  from  sheer  physical  weakness; 
some  didn't."  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
life  of  the  striker:  there  is  his  life  in  the 
street,  the  march  and  singing ;  and  there  is 
his  life  in  his  home,  if  he  has  a  home — ^his 
ife  as  it  is. 

From  the  beginning  this  year  was  a  year 
of  industrial  stress.  When  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
issued  figures  showing  that  there  existed 
upward  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  unemployed,  the  public  took  notice. 
From  everywhere  into  the  cfbwd  of  unem- 
ployed flocked  men  by  the  hundreds,  keen 
for  sympathy,  keen  for  public  relief.  And 
the  crowd  was  not  without  leaders.  One 
manifestation  of  that  fact  was  this  sweep  up 
Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  with  this  manifestation 
that  most  American  citizens  will  take  issue. 

The  American  is  liberal  towards  liberalism ; 
but  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  usually  he  is  not, 
tolerant  of  license.  The  right  of  free  sp>eech 
does  not  mean  the  right  to  slander  and  libel 
with  impunity.  So  the  right  of  free  assem- 
bly does  not  mean  a  right  to  obstruct  the 
public  highway  or  to  create  disorder.  Those 
who,  whether  they  are  unempk>yed  or  not, 
suffer  from  social  injustice,  are  not  well  served 
by  those  who  counsel  them  to  disregard  pub- 
lic rights  or  to  interfere  with  public  order. 


Those  who  do  this  are  really  the  worst  ene^ 
mies  of  the  unemployed,  for  they  divert  pub- 
lic attention  from  a  real  g^evance  to  the 
extraneous  but  still  more  fundamental  issue 
of  civilized  order  and  jxiblic  self-control.  It 
is  more  fundamental  because  society  can- 
not correct  social  wrongs  unless  it  is  self- 
controlled  and  efficiently  self-governed. 

A   WOMAN    FIGHTS 
POLITICAL    BOSSES 

Four  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  account  of 
the  activities  of  women  in  the  spring  munici- 
pal campaign  in  Chicago.  These  activities 
are  not  confined  to  mere  legislation  and 
voting  at  the  primaries,  but  are  being  carried 
on  in  at  least  one  exceedingly  interesting  per- 
sonal campaign.  The  First  Ward  of  Chicago 
is  notorious  as  being  the  home  of  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  successful  political  organizations  in  the 
world.  This  ward  sends  to  the  City  Council 
two  celebrated  Aldermen,  namely,  "  Bath- 
House  **  John  CoughUn  and  "  Hinky  Dink  " 
Kenna.  The  kind  of  partnership  between 
vice  and  politics  which  has  made  Tammany  a 
byword  in  New  York  City  is  highly  special- 
ized in  this  particular  ward.  Miss  Marion 
Drake — whose  portrait  appears  on  another 
page — an  able  and  active  woman  who  has 
been  a  court  reporter  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  bar,  is  campaigning  against 
Alderman  Coughlin  and  is  a  candidate  for 
election  in  opp>osition  to  him  in  the  City 
Council.  She  did  not  seek  the  nomination, 
and,  indeed,  at  first  she  refused  it,  but  finally, 
believing  it  to  be  her  civic  duty  to  enter  the 
fight,  she  has  thrown  herself  into  it  with 
activity  and  enthusiasm. 

That  a  woman  of  refinement  should  enter 
into  such  a  contest  with  such  a  political  an- 
tagonist seemed  to  us  so  interesting  a  mani- 
festation of  the  new  political  movement 
among  women  that  we  asked  the  special 
representative  of  The  Outlook  in  Chicago  to 
interview  both  Miss  Drake  and  Alderman 
Coughlin  and  give  us  his  impressions  of  ^hem 
and  their  contest. 

'*  Miss  Drake,"  he  says,  "is  a  woman 
who  appears  to  be  about  forty  years  of 
age.  She  is  of  medium  height  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  school-teacher.  Her 
magnetism  is  evident  at  first  sight.  She  is 
animated  in  her  conversation  and  action, 
talking  very  rapidly  and  punctuating  her 
sentences  by  quick  movements  of  the  arms. 
She  is  far  from  being  experienced  in  political 
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matters.  She  had  no  idea  up  to  within  the 
last  two  months  that  she  would  ever  take  any 
active  part  in  politics,  although  she  has  been 
more  or  less  prominent  in  civic  matters  in 
Chicago.  She  knows  the  First  Ward  as 
though  she  had  always  lived  there.  She  is 
in  the  district  day  and  night,  and  has  hun- 
dreds of  workers  making  their  pleas  from 
house  to  house  in  her  behalf." 

THE   CONDITIONS   OF    THE 
STRUGGLE 

Our  corresf>ondent  adds  a  graphic  account 
of  the  issues  and  character  of  this  unusual 
political  battle.     He  says  : 

**  By  far  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
election  of  an  Alderman  from  this  ward  is 
what  is  termed  *  the  floating  vote.*  The  lodg- 
ing-houses are  filled  on  registration  and  elec- 
tion days  with  men  who  are  brought  in  from 
outside  districts  who  sleep  on  bare  floors  for 
a  suflficient  length  of  time  that  they  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  number  of  the  house 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  correct  address  on 
either  registration  or  election  days.  This 
*  floating  vote  '  numbers  many  hundreds,  and 
it  is  this  fraudulent  vote  which  Miss  Drake 
believes  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  her 
election.  Her  opponent  has  behind  him  a 
compact  and  successful  political  organization, 
wiiile  she  is  fighting  her  own  battle  with  such 
individual  support  as  she  can  obtain  from 
persons,  irrespective  •  of  party,  who  are  in 
favor  of  decent  government.  She  is  not, 
however,  discouraged  by  her  great  task,  and 
openly  says  that  if  she  loses  this  election  she 
will  continue  to  wage  the  battle  against  filth, 
indecency,  and  corruption  in  one  of  the  worst 
wards  of  the  world. 

"  Alderman  John  Coughlin,  her  opponent, 
is  a  middle-aged  man  of  ordinary  height, 
rather  heavy  set,  and  with  very  bushy 
white  hair.  For  twenty- two  years  he  has 
been  Alderman  of  the  First  Ward,  with 
an  organization  behind  him  which  has  most 
faithfully  served  him.  In  meeting  Mr. 
Coughlin  you  get  the  impression  that  he  is  a 
kindly  character.  The  hall  in  which  I  heard 
him  speak  was  over  a  saloon,  shabby,  un- 
kempt, and  generally  disordered.  It  was 
filled  with  men  of  the  wage-working  class, 
although  among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  present  there  were  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
women,  every  one  of  a  respectable  type  and 
intensely  interested  apparently  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  Alderman.  Mr.  Coughlin  spoke 
of  what  he  had  done  in  his  Council  work  of 


twenty-two  years  for  the  people  before  whom 
he  stood,  claiming  to  represent   labor.      He 
made  his  plea  on  the  basis  of  i>ersonal  liberty 
of  the  laboring  men.     His  arguments  were 
unsound,  his  grammar  inexcusable,  and  his 
political  ideas  at  times  unintelligible,  and  yet 
it  was  apparent  that  he  has  the  confidence 
and  even  the  affection   of  his   constituents. 
He    talks    their    language,  he  thinks     their 
thoughts,   and   so    he   gets   their    votes.     I 
never  understood  why   *  Bath-House  '    John 
Coughlin  could  not  be  driven  out  of  ix>litics. 
Last  night  as  he  went  among  his  people  and 
talked  with  them  on  the  personal,  confiden- 
tial basis,  I  understood  why  he  went  back  to 
the  Council  each  year." 

Our  correspondent  in  a  few  lines  makes 
quite  clear  a  factor  in  politics  of  which  re- 
formers are  often  too  ignorant  or  too  negB- 
gent — namely,  personality.  It  is  the  per- 
sonal relation  between  the  Tammanv  leader 
and  the  people  of  his  district  that  has  made 
Tammany  successful  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  City.  Political  reforms  cannot  be 
brought  about,  at  least  in  our  great  cities. 
by  orations  or  essays  of  a  **  high-brow,"  the- 
oretical cast,  no  matter  how  logical  they  may 
be.  The  successful  political  leader  must 
get  into  personal  touch  with  his  constituents. 
Miss  Drake  is  pursuing  the  right  course. 
We  hope  that  she  will  prove  by  the  success 
of  her  campaign  that  the  reformer  can  work 
with  his  heart  as  well  as  with  his  head,  and 
that  therefore  she  will  be  able  to  beat  '*  Bath- 
House  '*  John  on  his  own  grounds  and  with 
his  own  weapons  of  personal  appeal  arid 
power. 

THE    BUFFALO 
CHARTER  • 

In  November,  1909,  the  voters  of  Buffalo, 
by  nearly  four  to  one,  requested  the  institu- 
tion of  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  they  wanted  their  city 
governed  by  a  council  combining  both  execu- 
tive and  legislative  powers,  instead  of  the 
present  complicated  system,  with  many  offi- 
cials and  much  division  of  authority  and 
responsibility. 

Three  years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  providing 
for  the  submission  of  a  commission  charter 
to  the  voters  of  Buffalo.  The  bill  passed  in 
the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  Assembly.  So 
did  similar  bills  in  the  two  following  years. 
Meanwhile  the  commission  charter  had  re- 
ceived  increasing   attention  in   Buffalo.     It 
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was  indorsed  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  one  in  the 
largest  meetings  ever  held  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  addition,  nearly  every  civic 
and  commercial  organization  in  Buffalo  in- 
dorsed the  charter.  When  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  New  York  State  Senate  this 
year,  it  passed  unanimously,  and  in  the  As- 
sembly only  three  adverse  votes  were  cast 
against  it. 

Now,  the  Constitution  of  New  York  State 
provides  that  a  local  bill  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Mayor  to  ascertain  whether  the  city 
has  or  has  not  accepted  the  same. 

Mayor  Funrmann  vetoed  the  bill.  He  did 
this  on  two  grounds.  First,  he  thought  it 
undesirable  to  submit  such  a  measure  to  vote 
at  a  regular  election  next  autumn  at  which 
other  matters  were  to  be  voted  on.  To  this 
it  may  be  answered  that  not  even  the  neces- 
sity of  voting  for  a  Governor  and  a  United 
States  Senator  would  keep  the  people  of 
Buffalo,  who  had  so  long  and  so  thoroughly 
discussed  the  question,  from  giving  careful 
attention  to  this  particular  measure.  The 
Mayor's  second  objection  was  that  he  had 
discovered  certain  petty  flaws  in  the  phrasing 
of  the  bill.  Supjx)se  he  had.  No  long 
measure  is  free  from  them,  and,  as  another 
session  of  the  Legislature  must  occur  before 
the  charter  can  go  into  effect,  it  would  be  easy 
to  correct  any  obvious  mistakes. 

The  main  feature  of  the  situation,  however, 
was  that,  as  the  New  York  State  Constitution 
did  not  ask  whether  the  Mayor  approved  the 
charter,  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  veto 
a  bill  asked  for  by  the  city,  and  one  that  gives 
the  city  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the 
charter  at  an  election.  In  any  event,  the 
charter  cannot  become  law  until  the  people 
vote  that  it  shall  be  law.  Hence  what  the 
Mayor  vetoed  was  not  the  charter  itself  but 
the  right  of  the  people  to  pass  upon  the 
charter. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that, 
last  week,  the  Senate  repassed  the  bill  over 
the  veto  by  a  vote  of  37  to  9,  and  that  the 
Assembly  repassed  it  by  a  vote  of  130  to  11. 

Thus  the  principle  that  the  people  are 
entitled  to  a  vote  on  the  charter  question  has 
been  recognized,  not  only  by  publicists,  but 
by  politicians  I 

A  MUSICAL 
INTBRPRETBR 

Music  differs  from  most  other  arts  in  vir- 
tually requiring  an  interpreter.  One  may 
look  at  a  picture  alone,  but  one  can  hear  a 


piece  of  music  only  as  it  passes  through  the 
mirfd  of  some  one  who  performs  it.  It  is  not' 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  work  of' 
musical  art  is  in  a  sense  re-created  at  each 
performance.  Every  composer  is  thus  at  the 
mercy  of  his  interpreters.  How  Bach,  for 
example,  has  suffered  because  performers  of 
his  gjeat  works  have  often  seemed  to  think 
that  reverence  for  his  profound  mastery  of  all 
the  intricacies  of  counterpoint  required  them 
to  treat  his  works  as  the  products  of  an  aca- 
demic dry-as-dust ! 

This  partly  explains  the  growth  of  a  com- 
mon tradition  about  Brahms.  The  legend 
runs  that  he  is  academic  and  dull  and  unme- 
lodic,  simply  because  he  was  a  master  of  his 
medium  and  never  allowed  his  emotions  to 
overmaster  his  sense  of  artistic  worth  or 
impair  the  sound  structure  of  his  composi- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  those  emotions  which 
cannot  be  expressed  with  restraint  and  coher- 
ence are  not  worth  expressing  artistically  at 
all ;  indeed,  it  is  oply  by  the  greatest  masters 
of  structure  and  technique  that  the  profound- 
est  emotions  can  be  expressed.  This  truth 
the  work  of  Brahms  pre-eminently  demon- 
strates ;  but  only  when  interpreted  by  one 
who  understands  that  truth. 

This  was  illustrated  capitally  in  a  recital 
last  week  in  New  York,  given  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Whiting  and  the  University  Quartette.  With 
Mr.  Whiting  at  the  piano  the  Quartette  sang 
Brahms's  Gypsy  Songs  {Zigeutitrlieder,  Opus 
103),  and  four  other  concerted  songs  by 
Brahms.  No  one  who  heard  that  concert, 
especially  the  two  Gypsy  Songs,  "  Kommt 
Dirmanchmal  in  den  Sinn  "  and  **  Mond  ver- 
hullt  sein  Angesicht,*'  and  the  quartette  '*  Der 
Abend,'*  could  have  any  doubt  that  there  was 
in  Brahms  a  fund  of  romance  and  sentiment. 

Then,  as  if  to  shatter  the  myth  that  repre- 
sents Brahms  as  a  man  of  frigid  austerity, 
Mr.  Whiting  played  the  Pianoforte  Waltzes 
of  Brahms  (( )pus  39).  When  they  were  fin- 
ished, the  whole  audience  felt  friendly,  as  if 
they  were  a  company  of  j^eople  who  had  met 
at  the  house  of  a  neighbor. 

The  concert  concluded  with  the  singing  of 
eleven  Scottish  melodies  arranj^ed  by  Mr. 
Whiting.  They  ranged  from  the  wistful  "  O 
Send  Lewie  Gordon  Hame  "  to  the  uproari- 
ous *'  TuUochgorum."  Such  a  concert  as 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  audience  not 
responding  to.  Like  every  sound  musician, 
Mr.  Whiting  is  a  teacher  and  guide.  He  has 
rendered  g^reat  service  to  music  in  America 
by  his  series  of  recitals  at  various  colleges. 
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We  wish  such  musidanship  as  his  could  be 
multiplied  many  fold. 

THE   WALLS    OF 
JERUSALEM 

A  picture  on  another  page  shows  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  which  may  be  soon  demofished. 
Their  situation  is  striking,  for  deep  ravines 
surround  the  city  on  three  sides. 

These  are  not  the  walls  of  that  Egyptian 
time  when  we  first  hear  about  Jerusalem. 
Nor  are  they  the  walls  of  the  Hebrew 
time — of  David  and  Solomon  and  later  of 
Hezekiah,  walls  which  saved  the  city  from 
the  siege  of  Sennacherib,  the  Assyrian  gen- 
eral, but  which  fell  before  the  attacks  of  the 
Babylonians. 

In  445  B.C.  Nehemiah — a  good  example 
of  *•  scientific  efficiency  '' — rebuilt  the  walls 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  But  Jeru- 
salem was  still  to  be  often  captured.  When, 
for  instance,  Alexander  the  Great  came, 
the  gates  were  opened  to  Jiim,  but  he  left 
the  Jews  in  peaceful  occupation.  When 
Ptolemy  came,  he  partly  demolished  the  walls. 
They  were  further  destroyed  by  the  Graeco- 
Syrian  conqueror  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
latter's  oppression  led  to  a  Jewish  revolt 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Maccabees. 
Herod  the  Great  restored  the  walls  ;  Titus 
demolished  them ;  Hadrian  rebuilt  them ; 
the  Empress  Eudoxia  strengthened  them  ;  so 
did  the  Mohammedans  from  637  a.o.  to 
1099,  when  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  captured 
Jerusalem.  Then  nearly  a  century  later  came 
the  wall-building  by  the  Mohammedan  con- 
queror Saladin,  completed  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 
The  result  is  the  walls  as  we  know  them. 

They  are  pierced  by  eight  or  ten  gates  and 
surmounted  by  many  towers,  of  which  per- 
haps the  best  known  is  the  so-called  Tower 
of  David. 

The  most  important  gates  are  the  Jaffa 
and  Damascus  Gates.  Fhen  there  is  the 
old  Valley  Gate,  the  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bliss ;  and  the  Fountain  Gate,  not  far  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  near  which  excavations 
have  laid  bare  Hezekiah's  underground  water- 
supply  system. 

The  present  Jerusalem  covers  a  larger 
•area  without  the  walls  than  does  the  city 
within  the  walls.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
both  sections  is  deplorable.  The  necessities 
of  a  new  water  system  and  of  trolley  lines 
and  electric  lighting  call,  it  is  claimed,  for 


the  demolition  of  parts  of  the  walls — ^indeed 
that  portion  adjoining  the  Jaffa  Gate  was 
some  years  ago  thrown  down,  a  new  gate 
was  oj)ened,  and  the  old  Herod's  Gate  re- 
opened. 

But  why  destroy  all  ?  The  walls  are  psc- 
turesque ;  they  contain  memorials  of  earlier 
times ;  they  offer  opportunity  for  further  dis- 
coveries. Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
rumor  of  an  offer  by  the  authorities  to  sell  the 
walls  for  building  material  should  have  calld 
forth  much  adverse  comment.  This  is 
specially  noted  in  Jerusalem  itself,  where,  ^) 
we  are  informed,  a  number  of  the  fore^ 
consuls  have  united  in  protest. 

THE    NEW    COUNSELOR    OF    THB 
STATE    DEPARTMENT 

Last  week  two  important  vacancies  in  the 
Department  of  State  were  filled — provided 
the  Senate  approves — by  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Lansing,  of  New  York,  to  be  Coun- 
selor, and  of  Cone  Johnson,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Solicitor. 

The  first  appointment  is  surprisingly  good 
It  will  help  much  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the 
resignation  of  John  Bassett  Moore.  Mr. 
Lansing,  whose  portrait  apjjears  elsewhere 
in  this  number,  has  had  a  very  consider- 
able training  for  his  present  p>ost.  and  pos- 
sesses the  quality  of  mind  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  its  functions,  in  so  far  as 
his  services  are  to  be  confined  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  various  prob- 
lems that  arise. 

Mr.  Lansing,  a  son-in-law  of  General  John 
W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  made  his  first  entrance  into 
public  affairs  in  1892  by  becoming  Associate 
Counsel  for  our  Government  in  the  Bering 
Sea  Fur  Seal  Arbitration.     Some  years  later 
he   became   counsel    for  the  United  States 
Bering  Sea  Claims  Commission.      Later  still 
he  was  Solicitor  for  the  United  States  Alas- 
kan Boundary  Tribunal,  and  still   later  \vas 
Counsel  for  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fish- 
eries in  the  arbitration  at  The  Hague.     Mr. 
Lansing  has  latterly  been  in  Washington,  ap- 
pearing before  the  American- British  Claims 
Arbitration  Tribunal  as  Agent  and  Counsel 
for   the  American  Government — a  post  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Knox,  Secre- 
tary of  State  during  the  Taft  Administiarion. 
Mr.   Lansing  is  an  associate  editor  of  the 
"  American  Journal  of  International  Law. 
and  is  well  known  as  an  international  lawyer 
of  ripe  experience  and  judgment    His  ap- 
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I>ointment  is  distinctly  non-political  and   for 
merit  only. 

Not  so  Mr.  Johnson's.  He  is  a  political 
friend  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  was  one  of  the 
Texas  delegates-at-large  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1912.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  Prohibition  element  in  the 
Texas  Democracy.  It  is  not  known  what 
further  qualification  he  has  for  the  position 
of  Solicitor  in  the  Department  of  State. 

THE    NEW    PRESIDENT   OF 
JOHNS    HOPKINS 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  until  recently  Pro- 
fessor of  Administrative  Law  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  and  at  present 
Constitutional  Adviserof  the  Chinese  Republic, 
has  been  elected  President  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  accepted  the  election,  and  will 
assume  his  duties  on  the  first  of  October 
next.  This  brief  statement  includes  within 
itself  some  elements  of  special  and  peculiar 
interest  to  those  interested  in  American  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  indicative  of  the 
g^rowing  importance  which  is  attached  to  the 
work  of  applied  research  rather  than  of  mere 
academic  scholarship  in  American  universi- 
ties. Johns  Hopkins  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  youngest  and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  American  universities.  It  was  incor- 
•  porated  in  1867,  but  organized  in  1874,  so 
that  it  has  had,  measured  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  career  of  a  mere  infant  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  universities  of  Italy, 
France,  and  England.  It  has  had  only  two 
■presidents — -Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  a  geog- 
rapher, and  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  a  chemist;  and 
these  two  are  now  succeeded  by  Dr.  Good- 
now, a  jurist  and  publicist.  Although  Johns 
Hopkins  is  only  forty  years  old,  in  influence, 
capacity,  and  weight  of  authority  it  com- 
mands the  resp)ect  of  and  is  regarded  as  an 
equal  by  European  universities  ten  times  its 
age. 

In  the  second  place,  Dr.  (ioodnow,  like  the 
University  of  which  he  has  become  the  head, 
is  comparatively  young,  having  been  born  in 
18v59,  and,  while  he  is  a  distinguished  scholar, 
is  a  man  of  affairs  rather  than  a  mere  acade- 
niician.  That  he  is  such  in  appearance  as  well 
as  in  fact  is  indicated  by  his  portrait  on  an- 
other page.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  1879  and  from  the  Columbia  Law  School 
in  1882.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  jurispru- 
dence and  social  economy  in  the  Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques  and  the  University  of 


Berlin,  and  has  been  an  instructor  or  pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  University  since  1883.  If 
he  has  a  specialty,  it  may  be  said  to  be  mu- 
nicipal government,  a  field  of  American  life 
which  furnishes  the  greatest  single  problem 
of  political  administration  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  He  co-operated  with  James  Bryxe 
in  the  preparation  of  his  monumental  work, 
"The  American  Commonwealth."  That  Dr. 
Goodnow  is  a  man  of  practical  affairs  as  well 
as  a  scholar  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
chosen  by  China  to  be  her  constitutional 
adviser,  a  position  which  involves  not  only  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  national  and  interna- 
tional law,  but  executive  ability  of  a  first-rate 
order.  He  is  a  man  of  modest  personality, 
rugged  physique,  and  with  a  great  capacity 
for  work.  Those  who  remember  his  appear- 
ance on  the  football  gridiron  in  his  under- 
graduate days  at  Amherst  are  not  surprised 
that  his  persistence  and  strength  have  brought 
him  far. 

The  greatest  diflftculty  that  the  modern 
American  college  president  has  to  deal  with 
is  the  financial  one.  Johns  Hopkins  is  just 
entering  upon  a  third  and  new  epoch,  and  we 
hope  its  friends  will  see  that  Dr.  Goodnow  is 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  raising  money  to 
carry  on  the  splendid  work  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  already  proved  itself  capable  of  per- 
forming. 

JONATHAN    BRIBRLEY 

I'he  death  of  Jonathan  Brierley  has  be- 
reaved the  world  of  one  of  its  most  widely 
influential  religious  teachers. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  a  dozen 
volumes  of  "J.  B.'s"  almost  weekly  essays 
in  the  (London)  "  Christian  World "  have 
been  taken  up  by  thousands  of  readers 
in  this  country  and  other  thousands  in  all 
parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Trans- 
lations have  given  them  a  wider  range. 
These  essays,  averaging  but  eight  or  nine 
pages,  are  assembled  under  such  titles  as 
*'  Studies  of  the  Soul,"  "Ourselves  and  the 
Universe,"  ''  The  Eternal  Religion,"  '*  Prob- 
lems of  Living,"  "Our  City  of  God,"  *'  Re- 
ligion and  To- Day."  In  such  short  studies  of 
great  themes  Mr.  Brierley  fulfilled  his  special 
mission  as  a  pilot  to  minds  in  fog  of  doubt. 
His  method  was  that  of  the  sea  captain  who 
furnishes  a  vessel  that  has  lost  its  reckoning 
with  the  longitude  and  latitude  from  which  to 
make  for  port. 

Men  in  many  churches  and  outside  of 
churches,  clergymen  and  laymen,  recognized 
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his  intentness  on  reality  and  his  catholic  spirit, 
and  sought  him  as  their  guide  and  counselor. 

THE   SALISBURY    CLEAN-UP 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  wide- 
spread activity  among  the  towns  of  the  South 
in  the  direction  of  civic  cleanliness.  A  State 
movement  throughout  Texas  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  awakening  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  But  of  all  the  cities  that  have  grap- 
pled with  the  bugaboo  of  municipal  filthiness 
there  was  none  that  attempted  and  carried 
through  to  success  a  more  difficult  problem 
than  did  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

More  than  once  Salisbury  initiated  a  clean- 
up campaign  and  pushed  the  work  onward 
with  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the 
white  people  of  the  town  ;  but  the  most  vig- 
orous urging  failed  to  stir  the  Negroes  to 
action.  They  were  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  project.  Newspaper  publicity,  personal 
appeals,  municipal  ultimatums,  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  local  civic  club,  had  absolutely 
no  effect.  The  colored  brother  continued 
p)eacefully  upon  his  own  way,  and  his  quar- 
ters remained  an  eyesore  and  a  p)estilence. 

Finally,  at  one  of  the  civic  club  meetings, 
it  was  suggested  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  authorities  of  the  colored  college 
that  is  located  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
This  was  the  entering  wedge ;  and  the 
Negroes,  once  properly  approached,  acted 
promptly.  Two  of  the  leading  colored  women 
of  the  city  conferred  with  Mr.  Warburton, 
secretary  of  the  local  Industrial  Club,  and  a 
plan  of  action  was  outlined.  The  colored 
ministers  were  brought  into  the  movement  and 
indorsed  it  from  their  pulpits  in  the  churches. 
Each  ward  was  given  special  attention,  and 
each  block,  even,  had  its  superintendent. 

The  city  was  asked  to  help  the  work,  and 
responded  generously  with  a  contribution  of 
several  hundred  gallons  of  lime.  By  this 
time  the  movement  was  so  well  launched 
that  little  white  supervision  was  necessary. 
One  gallon  of  lime  was  placed  with  each 
house,  and,  when  it  was  received,  the  woman 
of  the  house  signed  a  membership  card, 
which  called  for  no  dues.  This  card  was 
returned  to  the  president  of  the  Colored 
Civic  Club,  and  was  used  in  making  up  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  new  organization. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions  every  Negro 
household  in  the  city  received  a  gallon  of 
lime  and  signed  the  card. 

A  magic  lantern  was  secured,  and  the  city 
was  successful  in  obtaining  a  specialist  on  the 


hookworm  to  put  on  illustrated  lectures  on 
the  dread  disease  and  on  the  necessity  of 
cleanliness  of  body  and  home.  The  majority 
of  the  Negroes  of  the  town  attended  the  lec- 
tures and  evidently  appreciated  them. 

A  month  after  the  inception  of  the  idea  an 
inspection  committee,  including  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  the  president  of  the  Industrial  Club, 
and  the  editor  of  the  leading  local  newspiaper, 
made  the  rounds  of  the  Negp*o  district. 

To  their  gratified  surprise,  the  section  of 
Salisbury  that  had  but  a  month  before  been 
a  breeding-place  of  filth  and  disease  was 
completely  transformed.  The  yards  had  been 
cleaned ;  the  outhouses  and  fences  white- 
washed ;  the  pillars  under  the  houses  white- 
washed ;  the  trees  in  front  of  the  houses 
were  whitewashed ;  the  whole  place  was 
spick  and  span  under  its  coat  of  lime. 

The  success  of  the  movement,  after  once 
it  had  been  started,  was  justly  attributed  to 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Kelsey,  President  of  the  Colored 
Civic  Club,  who  inspired  her  people  to  intel- 
ligent effort.  Without  a  Negro  leader  it  is 
probable  that  the  movement  would  have  been 
a  flat  failure ;  but  with  the  feeling  that  the 
work  was  to  be  done  by  them  as  well  as  lor 
them  the  race  pride  of  the  Negro  was 
aroused  and  the  desired  result  attained. 

Since  the  success  of  the  Salisbury  plan 
many  of  the  Southern  towns  have  profited 
by  the  idea  and  have  adopted  the  same  gen- 
eral method  of  purging  their  cities  of  un- 
cleanness. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  COLLEGE 

Conditions  in  the  Near  East  call  special 
attention  to  Constantinople  College,  better 
known  under  its  corporate  name  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  students  of  this  institution  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  They 
are  Bulgarians,  Rumanians,  Servians,  Alba- 
nians, and  Greeks.  They  also  come  from  tht 
Turkish  Empire,  from  southern  Russia,  from 
Persia,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  islands. 
The  influence  of  the  College  is  consequently 
spread  throughout  the  southeast  of  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  of  Asia. 

During  the  Balkan  War  girls  whose  fathers 
and  brothers  were  serving  in  the  resi>ective 
armies  of  the  conflicting  nations  sat  side  by 
side  in  the  class-room,  progressing  steadily 
with  the  training  that  would  fit  them  to  take 
up  the  work  of  reconstruction  which  is  now 
following  the  war.  Despite  that  war,  the 
student  enrollment  this  year  is  larger  than 
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ever  before.  One  reason  is  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Stu- 
dents' Aid  Fund,  for  which  an  appeal  was 
made  in  The  Outlook  last  September.  Hence 
some  of  the  girls  whose  families  have  been 
impoverished  by  the  war  have  been  enabled 
to  return  to  the  College. 

Since  the  granting  of  the  Turkish  Consti- 
tution in  1909  the  College  has  numbered 
among  its  students  a  large  percentage  of 
Mohammedan  Turks ;  out  of  a  total  regis- 
tration of  280,  the  College  has  60  Moham- 
medan and  1 7  Hebrew  students.  This  gives 
to  its  work  a  peculiar  significance.  Relig- 
iously, the  aim  of  the  College  is  to  give  to  the 
students  an  understanding  of  the  individual 
character  of  religious  life  and  the  responsibility 
of  each  student  to  seek  and  to  find  a  personal 
relation  to  God.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
character  as  the  foundation  of  all  growth.  The 
relation  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Hebrew  stu- 
dents to  the  College  is  that  which  would  exist 
in  a  like  institution  in  this  country,  where, 
while  all  would  attend  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  College,  the  principles  and  experience 
of  each  would  be  respected. 

We  note  that  the  College  is  soon  to  open 
f\vt  large  new  buildings  at  Amaoutkeuy,  about 
six  miles  above  the  Golden  Horn,  on  the 
banks  of  which  Constantinople  is  situated. 
The  dedication  of  these  buildings  will  appro- 
priately crown  the  work  of  Mary  Mills  Pat- 
rick, who  has  given  many  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  education  of  young  women  in 
the  Near  East. 

AN    ANCHORAGE   WHERE   THE 
SEVEN    SEAS    MEET 

A  **  grogshop  "  is  a  poor  anchorage,  but  it 
has  long  been  the  usual  place  for  sea  captains 
ashore  to  moor  alongside  of  others  of  their 
ilk  and  trade  tales  of  strange  events  and  ex- 
periences on  the  deep,  during  the  breathing- 
spaces  between  voyages,  while  their  ships  are 
being  emptied  and  refilled. 

Now,  however,  master  mariners  may  swap 
yarns  over  their  cigars  in  as  exclusive  an  envi- 
ronment as  any  wealthy  clubman  enjoys.  At 
least  when  in  the  port  of  New  York  they  can, 
for  the  Shipmasters*  Club  has  just  been 
formed,  and  in  its  quarters  in  the  Maritime 
P'lilding.  near  the  water-front  of  lower  Man- 
hattan, the  skippers  of  the  world  are  welcome. 
Here  of  an  afternoon  one  finds  bronzed  men 
fron.  every  port  of  the  Seven  Seas — tramp 
steamer  captains  from  Rio,  Marseilles,  and  Am- 
sterdam, masters  of  trading  lumber  schooners 


from  "  Down  East,"  and  the  men  who  drive 
the  huge  liners  of  the  transadantic  fleet.  Here 
also  are  graybeards  who  listen  to  the  con- 
versation through  the  tobacco  haze  with 
slight  interest  till  some  one  mentions  "  wind- 
jammers," when  they  gain  new  life  and  push 
into  the  knot  of  gossipers  with  stories  of  the 
days  when  American  clippers  carried  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

The  Shipmasters'  Club  exists  primarily  for 
social  purposes,  but  it  has  other  functions 
more  useful  to  the  public.  It  will  serve  as  a 
clearing-house  for  nautical  information,  includ- 
ing much  of  interest  not  in  the  bare  reports 
of  obstacles  to  navigation  that  skippers  sub- 
mit to  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  It  will 
take  an  active  stand  for  and  against  proposed 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  country's  mer- 
chant marine ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
Club  will  strive  ever  to  lift  the  morale  of  the 
men  who  manage  ships,  in  pursuance  of  its 
motto  :  "  Responsibility —  Courage  —  Judg- 
ment— Honor." 


IN  A  NUTSHELL 

You  do  not  believe  in  repealing  the  law 
which  exempts  coastwise  vessels  from  pay- 
ment of  tolls  in  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  We  do  believe  in  its  repeal.  Let  us 
see  how  far  we  agree.  Then  we  shdl  under- 
stand why  we  differ.  And  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence we  may  not  differ  at  all. 

You  believe  that  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  America  has  a  right  to  exempt  our 
coastwise  vessels  from  the  payment  of  Canal 
tolls. 

So  do  we. 

You  resent  the  charge  that  those  who 
believe  in  such  exemption  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  National  honor  for>ra  commercial 
advantage. 

So  do  we. 

You  think  it  would  be  cowardice  for 
America  to  yield  her  rights  because  of  foreign 
threats,  express  or  implfed. 

So  do  we. 

And  yet  we  believe  in  repealing  the  exempn 
tion.     Whv  > 

0 

We  believe  America  has  a  right  to  exempt 
coastwise  vessels.  But  the  right  is  debatable. 
And  it  is  hotly  debated.  It  is  reported  that 
some  Englishmen  think  we  have  the  right. 
It  is  certain  that  some  American  lawyers 
think  we  have  not  the  right.  How  far  an 
individual  will  go  in  insisting  on  a  doubtful 
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right  is  always  a  question  of  exj)edienc\\  It 
is  equally  a  question  of  expediency  for  a 
Nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  our  general 
arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  any 
question  concerning  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  should  be 
referred  to  The  Hague.  America  has  explic- 
itly promised  to  refer  all  such  questions  to 
The  Hague  if  Great  Britain  requests  us  to 
do  so.  She  has  made  that  request.  If  any 
doubt  could  arise  as  to  whether  the  toll 
exemption  should  be  so  referred,  the  doubt 
is  settled  for  Americans  by  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
by  which  the  general  arbitration  treaty  was 
negotiated  are  of  one  mind  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Root  agree 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  arbitration  treaty  ; 
they  agree  in  saying  that  it  was  intended  to 
a>ver  just  such  cases  as  this.  They  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  ought  to  know  what  it 
means. 

The  right  is  certainly  not  one  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  refusal  to  arbitrate  when  our  own 
agents  declare  that  it  is  one  which  we  have 
agreed  to  arbitrate. 

Is  it  worth  an  international  lawsuit  ?  We 
think  not.  It  is  a  right  of  ver>-  doubtful 
advantage  to  the  countr\'.  Professor  Johnson, 
of  the  Iniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ablest 
expert  ill  the  countr>-  on  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Canal  and  the  probable  ina>me  from  it, 
estimates  that  we  shall  need  the  coastwise 
tolls  tor  ten  yeai^  to  come  in  order  to  make 
the  Canal  pay  iis  ex]>enses.  If  we  do  not 
a>llect  tolls  from  coastwise  vessels,  the  tax- 
jxiyers  will  pay  them. 

\Vc  do  not  think  it  wonh  while  to  tmv  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  a  \ear  and  ir.cur 
the  work  and  worr>-  and  ex}>ense  ot  a  ver\- 
d»->ubi[ul  lawsuit  in  order  to  maintain  a  rii^Pit 
whicn  our  ne;i:hl>^rs  deny  we  p^xssess  and 
which  Si^me  ol  our  v»wn  l>est  law\ers  regard 
as  at  least  ver>*  d\^i:b:tuL 

We  think  that  there  is  a  better  way  to 
n^.ainiaip.  the  Anup.oan  oMitrol  oi  the  Canal 
and  to  v: , * : r. o : e  b  • :  h  t :^e  w  e i :'are  a r. d  t :i e 
•x^nor  ot  tr.e  American  pe\>ple  than  by  an 
r\terr,a::  'nal'.a'A  >i::.  1:;5  by  >a\inij  to  Cirea: 
Knras".  onirte.MN  bu:  e\o.:ci:>r:  We  arrirn 
our  r< h t  to  e \ e n^ p :  c .vi^ :  a  . >e  v esse: >  t r  > m 
CaruU  toi^s,  but  we  J  ^  not  :h:*;k  the  r-;;:i:  of 
sut^cient  im'>>r:arce  to  u>  :.>  iustity  an  mrer- 
natHX-.a!  iaws::it,  a:  d  r  »r  i*^  ten'' a  nor.  a.  rtier.d- 
shjps  sake  we  wa:\e  ih-t  nj;nt  a:^d  re^vai 
tr>e  exempt>xi. 


WILL  THERE  BE  CIVIL  WAR 
IN  ENGLAND? 

If  in   1860  the  North  had  accepted  Mr. 
Greeley's    advice    and    allowed  the  erring 
sisters  to  depart  in  peace»  and  the  trean- 
between   the    North   and    South  had  fixed 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  as  the  line  of  sepan 
tion,  and  the  border  States — Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri — had  amkd 
themselves  to  fight  for  the  right  to  rem^dn  c 
the  Union,  it  would   have  been  difficult  t> 
send  a  Northern  army  into  their  borders  t « 
compel  then^  to  secede.     There  is  no  ac.> 
rate  parallel  between  this  imagined  state    1 
facts  and  the  facts  which  actually  exist  to-dii 
in  Ireland ;  but  there  is  enough  likeness  *\ 
enable  the  American  to  understand  why  t^i 
English  army  revolts  at  the  idea  of  betrj 
used  to  compel  the  submission  of  LTlster  1 
the  Home  Rule  Bill,  for  the  Home  Rule  B 
means  for  the  Scotch-Irish  Protestants  of  li 
north  of   Ireland   the  transference    of  t'rj 
alliance  in  local  matters  to  an  Irish  Par] 
ment,  which  would  certainly  be  don\inated 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  s^k 
of  Ireland.     The   article  on  *•  The  Crisis 
England"    which   we    publish    on     an^v 
page,   by  the   very  warmth  of  its    f  e^- 1 
interprets    the   heat   with   which    any    >i 
transference    is    resisted,    not    only    in 
north  of  Ireland,  but  by  a  large  section  i  »f 
population  of  England.     In  this  feeling 
triotism  and  partisanship  are  intermisceJ 
what  proportions  no  one  can  tefl.       Prv-b 
those   who  feel    the   ]>assion  would    t>cr 
least  competent  to  analyze  iL      Certain.! 
document  which  our  Cv^rrespjondent  inj 
in  her  article  cannot  be  disregarded  l>y  e 
the  British  Government  or  the   histCMru 
British  atfairs. 

Out  of  the  present  entanglement  IKei 
three  possible  doors  of  exit. 

The  (n>vernment  may  go  on  and 
H">me  Rule  Bill  and.  if  any 
ottered  by  the  inhabitants  of  L 
undertake  to  enforce  the 
bill  despite  such  resistance.  This 
war.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  six  nrkor--- 
:he  threat  of  resistance  was  a  Uuff  -j 
lor  political  purposes,  a  bluff  k>n^  f>vr 
in  by  a  commumrv-  beei>mes  a  r^esol-w  ^ 
that  now  the  i-; habitants  ot  the  norxH  i 
land  are  res-»ived  to  fi^hc  to  pr^e-^rc^^.  i 
selves  from  beiiig  bnuijnt  under  tWc  ^ 
c.^ntr.^l  of  the  SKiin  of  Irdand 
d>jbted    bv   anv    dispassionate 
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current  events.  War  is  never  to  be  entered 
upon  lightly — least  of  all,  civil  war.  The  pro- 
portions and  the  result  of  the  conflict  which 
would  be  aroused  by  armed  resistance  in 
Ulster  to  Irish  rule  no  one  can  foresee.  He 
who  recalls  the  horrible  tragedies  of  the  con- 
flicts in  times  past  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Ireland,  conflicts  partly  racial  and 
partly  religious,  cannot  look  on  the  prospect 
of  a  revival  of  such  conflicts  without  unspeak- 
able dread.  If  Mr.  Asquith  has  supposed 
that  the  threats  of  civil  war  were  uttered  only 
for  political  effect,  and  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  carry  them  out,  he  must  by  this 
time  be  undeceived.  Whether,  with  almost 
a  mutiny  in  the  English  army  and  an  undis- 
guised support  of  that  mutiny  among  promi- 
nent English  public  men,  he  could  successfully 
quell  resistance  by  the  north  of  Ireland  to  his 
Home  Rule  measure,  he  must  by  this  time 
seriously  doubt. 

The  second  way  out  is  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Unionist  party  and  appeal  to 
the  country  for  its  support  of  his  policy.  He 
has  the  pledge  of  the  Ulster  leaders  that 
Ulster  will  accept  Home  Rule  in  its  entirety 
if  the  p)olicy  of  Home  Rule  is  approved  by 
the  country  in  a  popular  'election  ;  but  there 
is  very  good  reason  why  Mr.  Asquith  should 
object  to  this  way  out,  even  if  he  is  sure  that  the 
country  would  support  him  in  such  an  election. 

In  a  general  way  the  spirit  of  the  Radical 
party  in  England  may  be  compared  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Progressive  party  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  programmes  are  quite  different, 
but  both  of  them  are  expressions  of  a  great 
democratic  movement.  The  ultimate  effect, 
if  not  the  conscious  and  deliberate  purpose, 
of  the  Radical  party  in  England  is  to  destroy 
the  last  remnants  of  feudalism  and  establish 
on  its  ruins  a  true  democracy.  The  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  only  a  part  of  this  Radical  prob- 
lem. Ultimately  its  triumph  would  mean  in- 
creased local  self-government  for  all  parts  of 
the  Empire ;  more  democratic  methods  of 
representation  ;  a  system  of  taxation  which 
would  equalize  wealth  ;  a  land  tax  which 
would  eventually  compel  the  great  land- 
owners to  give  up  their  great  landed  estates 
and  would  convert  the  beautiful  but  idle  parks 
into  useful  and  productive  farms ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  P^stablished  Church,  and  the  com- 
plete separation  of  ('hurch  and  State  ;  and  a 
public  school  system  wholly  free  from  ecclesi- 
astical control.  Some  of  the  measures  look- 
ing in  this  direction  have  already  been  enacted 
by  two  successive  sessions  of  the  House  of 


Commons ;  if  passed  by  one  other  session, 
they  become  law  without  the  approval  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  a  general  election  takes 
place,  whatever  the  result  of  the  election,  the 
progress  which  the  Radicals  have  made  to- 
ward Radicalism  will  be  thrown  away.  New 
bills  must  be  introduced  and  must  be  passed 
by  three  sessions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  order  to  become  law  despite  the  certain 
opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  Radical  Ministry  objects  to 
any  such  postponement  of  legislation  which 
it  regards  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people. 

The  third  way  out  seems  to  the  American 
the  natural  way.  It  is  for  the  Government 
to  grant  by  the  same  measure  Home  Rule  to 
the  south  of  Ireland  and  Home  Rule  to  the 
north  of  Ireland;  to  give  to  each  section  its 
local  Parliament ;  and  to  do  this  as  part  of  a 
plan  which  eventually  will  give  similar  Home 
Rule  to  Scodand,  Wales,  and  England;  in  a 
word,  to  adopt  a  modified  form  of  the  Fed- 
eral system. 

Even  if  this  involved  a  delay  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  for  re-enactment  by  another  session 
of  Parliament,  that  would  be  better  than  either 
a  civil  war  or  an  adjournment  of  the  entire 
Liberal  programme  until  after  another  election. 

If  six  months  ago  Mr.  Asquith  had  pro- 
p)osed  this  way  out,  probably  both  the 
Irish  leaders  and  the  Unionist  leaders  would 
have  opposed  it.  But  the  Unionist  lead- 
ers could  hardly  have  instigated  the  people 
of  Ulster  to  arm  themselves  for  military 
resistance  to  a  law  which  proposed  to  confer 
upon  them  the  right  of  self-government. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Irish  leaders 
in  Parliament  would  have  resisted  such  a 
measure  of  Home  Rule  so  far  as  to  defeat 
the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament  and  compel  a 
new  election,  which  would  certainly  postpone 
for  some  years,  and  might  even  ultimately 
defeat,  their  Home  Rule  ambitions.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Asquith  would  have  proposed  a 
principle  upon  which  he  could  have  gone  to 
the  country  much  more  safely  than  he  can  go 
to  the  country  upon  a  proposal  to  involve  it  in 
civil  war.  If  his  plan  for  federation  had  been 
defeated,  he  would  have  suffered  an  honora- 
ble defeat.  Whether  it  is  too  late  to  propose 
and  carry  out  to  its  consummation  this  prin- 
ciple, we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is  easier 
to  prevent  a  fire  of  passion  from  being  kindled 
than  it  is  to  extinguish  it  after  it  has  grown 
into  a  great  flame. 

We  hesitate  to  attempt  any  forecast  of  the 
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future.  VVhat  men  will  do  whea  they  are 
guided  by  reason  can  be  foretold  :  but  it  is 
impK>ssible  to  foretell  what  the>'  will  do  when 
they  are  ruled  by  their  passions.  We  are, 
however,  inclined  to  believe  that  even  now,  if 
Mr.  Asquith  would  definitely  provide  in  his 
Home  Rule  Bill  that  the  north  of  Ireland 
should  not  come  under  its  provisions,  except 
by  its  own  consent,  upon  a  referendum  six 
years  from  now.  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
p)eril  of  civil  war,  and  he  would  secure,  if  not 
the  consent,  at  least  the  acquiescence  of  the 
men  of  Ulster  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  so 
modified. 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  will  be  civil 
war ;  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be  avoided, 
either  by  an  appeal  to  the  country  or  by  such 
a  modification  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  will 
exclude  Ulster  from  its  operations  except  on 
the  condition  of  Ulster's  consent. 


FACT,    FICTION,    AND    THE 

TRUTH 

We  have  a  litde  daughter  six  years  old  and  a 
son  some  years  younger.  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  our  lives  is  to  know  what  religious 
instructions  to  begin  to  give  thejic  children. 
The  girl  is  beginning  to  think  about  Christmas 
and  Santa  Claus  and  may  soon  be  writing  a 
letter  to  the  mythical  saint  asking  for  a  new 
doll.  She  also  has  started  to  Sunday-school 
and  is  beginning  to  form  conceptions  of  God. 
Possibly  she  will  be  praying  to  him  in  another 
month  for  a  doll  for  Christmas.  She  will  get 
her  doll  with  or  withoi't  her  appeals  to  these 
two  strange  invisible  beings,  who  in  herchildish 
mind  fill  almost  the  same  functions — those  of 
administering  good  things  to  little  children. 

In  another  year  or  two  she  will  learn  that 
Santa  is  a  myth  and  will  cease  to  appeal  to  him 
for  Christmas  toys.  If  her  experience  follows 
that  of  her  parents  and  thou.sands  of  others,  she 
may  be  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old  before 
she  begins  to  wonder  if  her  other  idol  is  also  a 
myth.  At  any  rate,  it  is  pretty  nearly  certain 
that  she  will  have  to  modify  greatly  her  Sun- 
day-school conception  of  God  and  prayer  when 
she  ijets  to  the  age  where  she  can  think  for  her- 
self, and  it  is  doul)tful  whether  the  story  will 
appeal  to  her  at  all  after  it  has  gone  through 
the  reconstruction  period. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  Are  we  to  fool 
her  for  twenty  years  with  the  mental  stimulus 
obtained  from  prayer,  or  are  we  to  allow  her  to 
work  out  lier  own  salvation  at  a  more  mature 
age  ?  The  question,  I  am  sure,  is  one  that 
^tu*..-  r^arents  all  over  the  land  are  struggling 


with,  and  they,  with  us,  will  be  only  too  thank- 
ful for  advice.  E.   R.   S. 

This  letter  presents  a  problem  which  p>er- 
plexes  many  parents  who  are  eager  to   give 
their  children  the  best  preparation  for  life — 
which  means  not  only  honorable  and  efficient 
ways  of  dealing  with    practical    affairs,     but 
the  attitude  of  mind,  the   convictions,    and 
the  faith  which  will  enable  the  child  to  live  in 
and  through  all  his   faculties  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul.     Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the 
interpretation  of  life  which  Christ    gave  in 
word  and  deed,  there  are  certain  facts  which 
are  not    understood    or   are    blurred   in   the 
minds  of  many  people,  but  which  are  funda- 
mental in  ail  wise  methods  of  education. 

First,  we  are   not    living   in  a    stationary 
world,  either  physical,  intellectual,  or  spiritual: 
the  foundations  on  which  we  build   securefr 
are  not  material  things,  but  immaterial  forces 
and  laws:  that  which  is  permanent  and  endur- 
ing is  a  Power  or  Person   behind  the  whole 
order  of  things,  of  whose  will  or  purpose  that 
order  is.  the  expression.     For  many  genera- 
tions children  were  taught  the  Ptolemaic  s)-5- 
tem  of  the  universe,  which  held  that  the  sun 
revolved   around    tbe   earth ;  now    they  are 
taught  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun. 
The  Ptolemaic  system  was  not  in  accordance 
with  fact,  but  it  was  not  a  lie  ;  it  rested  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  day.   It  was  evoked  by 
a  desire  for  knowledge  which  was  imperative 
and  could  not  be  evaded ;  it  met  a  normal 
demand  of  the  human  mind  ;  it  taught  that 
there  was  movement  in  the  universe :  it  was 
a  half-truth,  but  it  was  a  step  on  the  road  to 
truth.     With  all  its  limitations,  it  was  neither 
a  falsehood  nor  a  superstition  :  it  was  science 
in  an    early    stage :  those    who    accepted  it 
were  on  the  way  to  truth ;  those  who  deni^ 
the  presence  of  order  and  movement  in  the 
universe  were  going  away  from  the  truth. 

That  is  all  that  can  be  definitely  said  of 
most  of  the  sciences  to-day  :  they  are  not 
the  truth,  but  they  are  on  the  way  to  the  truth. 
As  cai^cr  and  devoted  scientists  study  the 
great  order  of  things  they  correct  mis- 
takes of  fact  and  bring  to  light  new  facts' 
which  compel  modifications  of  accepted  ex-^ 
planations  and  make  new  explanations  inevi- 
table :  what  is  significant  and  noble  in  their 
work  is  not  that  they  have  found  all  the 
truth,  hut  that  they  are  on  the  way  to  it  and 
always  apptovuhing  it.  The  inspiration  of 
their  woik  lus  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
di80»vtMu\s;  anvl  cataloguing  the  contents  of 
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a  stationary  universe,  but  uncovering  the 
wonderful  processes  of  a  living  and  growing 
universe,  led  on  by  facts  to  that  which  is 
infinitely  greater  than  facts — truth.  To  re- 
fuse to  teach  science  because  some  of  its 
facts  are  misleading  would  be  as  irrational 
as  to  refuse  to  use  a  road  because  it  is  not 
yet  completed  to  the  very  end. 

There  is  a  widespread  confusion  which 
makes  an  antithesis  between  truth  and  fic- 
tion ;  there  is  an  antithesis  between  fact  and 
fiction,  but  none  between  truth  and  fiction. 
Fiction  is  often  the  medium  for  conveying  the 
highest  truth  ;  it  often  drains  a  thousand 
facts  of  their  meaning.  The  parables  of  the 
New  Testament  convey  deeper  and  more 
important  truths  about  life  than  libraries  of 
records  of  facts.  Most  of  the  facts  we  use 
in  daily  life  are  convenient  and  useful ;  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  principles,  our 
affections,  our  convictions ;  they  relate  largely 
to  the  body ;  they  do  not  touch  the  soul. 
They  may  be  of  value  chiefly  to  us ;  truth 
has  value  for  everybody. 

Not  only  is  much  of  the  highest  and  most 
fundamental  truth  in  the  world  in  the  form 
of  fiction,  but  fiction  is  the  only  form  big 
enough  to  hold  and  convey  it.  There  is 
truth  of  far  more  universal  value  in  the 
Psalms  of  David  than  in  the  Book  of  Judges ; 
the  important  truth  which  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  reveals  is  not  how  the  world  was 
made,  but  who  created  it,  and  that  it  was  cre- 
ated and  did  not  accidentally  occur.  Whether 
the  details  of  the  story  are  facts  or  not  is  of 
no  importance  ;  the  truth  of  the  story  is  the 
foundation  on  which  rest  the  greatest  hopes 
of  the  race.  If  one  wants  to  get  at  the  very 
spirit  of  the  mediaeval  age,  he  will  find  it  in 
a  poem  rather  than  in  any  history  ;  and  there 
are  plays  of  Shakespeare  which,  so  far  as  the 
meaning  of  facts  is  concerned,  present  the 
substance  of  many  histories. 

The  childhood  of  the  race  was  bathed,  so 
to  speak,  in  poetry,  and,  while  it  was  igno- 
rant of  many  facts,  a  world  of  truth  opened 
to  it  in  myth  and  fairy  tale.  To  the  literal- 
minded  the  myth  is  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
falsehood ;  but  the  men  and  women  who 
fashioned  it  made  it  the  poetic  setting  of 
some  great  truth  about  nature.  It  was  their 
explanation  of  the  universe,  and  science  has 
made  few  discoveries  of  fundamental  truth 
which  were  not  foreshadowed  or  predicted  in 
the  myths.  As  the  myths  are  poetic  expla- 
nations of  nature,  the  fairy  tales  are  explana- 
tions of   human  experience.     Giants,  genii, 


witches,  fairies,  trolls,  are  not  meaningless 
inventions  ;  they  are  unsophisticated  and 
often  very  beautiful  endeavors  to  tell  the 
truth  about  human  life  in  the  form  of  fiction. 

They  are  the  natural  food  which  children 
crave  at  certain  stages,  and  they  help  supply 
the  prime  element  which  is  largely  left  out 
of  formal  education,  the  training  of  the  imag- 
ination— the  creative  faculty  in  man.  One 
of  the  most  successful  builders  of  great 
business  in  this  country  said  the  other  day 
that  the  one  quality  possessed  by  all  men  of 
business  genius  is  imagfination  in  some  form. 
The  history  of  the  last  ten  years  in  this  coun- 
try would  have  been  very  different  if  some 
heads  of  railways  and  of  great  organizations 
had  not  been  so  deficient  in  imagination  that 
they  had  no  understanding  of  the  people 
about  them  and  acted  as  if  they  were  con- 
ducting business  in  Russia  instead  of  in  an 
alert  and  all-powerful  democracy.  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  had  no  opinion  of  the  imagination  ;  he 
respected  facts  only.  In  Coketown  there 
were  no  myths  or  fairy  tales,  and  there  was 
therefore  no  childhood ;  there  was  only 
shriveled  old  age.  To  see  only  facts  is 
never  to  see  truth ;  and  to  shut  children  out 
of  the  world  of  the  imagination,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  to  send  them  into  life 
blindfolded. 

In  an  unfolding  world  in  which  the  facts 
held  by  one  generation  are  supplanted  by  the 
facts  discovered  by  the  next  generation,  in 
which  the  chief  value  of  facts  is  to  reveal 
truth,  in  which  truth  is  conveyed  largely  by 
symbols  and  the  imaginary  creations  of  art, 
and  gains  new  and  greater  meaning  from 
year  to  year,  how  are  children  to  be  prepared 
to  live  ?  Surely  not  by  shutting  books  of 
science  to  them  because  what  science  says 
to-day  she  will  modify  to-morrow ;  nor  by 
keeping  out  of  their  hands  books  on  the 
political  and  social  order  because  both  are 
changing  with  almost  revolutionary  rapidity  ; 
nor  by  barring  them  out  of  the  libraries  be- 
cause we  know  only  in  part  and  the  system 
that  was  of  vital  interest  yesterday  has  only 
historic  interest  to-day. 

Is  the  child  to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge 
of  God  because  we  know  him  only  in  part  ? 
Then,  and  for  the  sam^  reason,  the  child 
should  be  kept  from  knowledge  of  its  father 
and  mother,  whom  it  can  know  only  in 
part ;  who,  in  this  stage  of  life,  know  them- 
selves only  in  part.  Religion,  like  science,  is  an 
unfolding  knowledge,  an  increasing  wisdom  ; 
the  child  cannot  escape  it  any  more  than  he 
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can  esatpe  himself.  In  China  Confudarasm 
has  recently  been  made  the  religion  of  the 
state  because  tnoughiful  men  in  that  a^untry 
feci  that  society  cannot  be  kept  from  anarchy 
without  religion.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
children  neutral  in  their  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion until  they  are  of  "mature  age;"  if 
parents  keep  their  hands  off,  the  world  lav-s 
its  hands  on,  and  the  soil,  when  it  is  most 
receptive,  is  sown  with  noxious  seed  by  care- 
less or  wanton  hands.  It  would  be  a  crime 
against  a  child  to  bring  it  up  in  dense  igno- 
rance because  it  may  learn  some  things  which 
later  it  must  unlearn.  To  keep  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  from  it  because  that  knowledge 
is  an  increasing  knowledge  would  be  to  rob 
the  child  of  the  truth  which  is  absolutely 
vital. 

Science  has  made  atheism  impossible ;  all 
men  are  practically  agreed  that  there  is  a 
God.  Religion  is  not  theology  ;  it  is  neither 
the  Westminster  Confession  nor  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles ;  to  teach  it  is  not  to  teach  a 
system  of  doctrines  or  a  group  of  definitions. 

If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  our  knowledge 
of  God  is  adequate  and  will  not  be  revised, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Well,  the  Bible  is  a  long 
revision  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  an  ascend- 
ing path  toward  him.  That  path  leads  to 
the  supremely  beautiful  Person  whose  story, 
told  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  divinest 
portrait  of  God  upon  which  men  have  ever 
looked.  Putting  aside  all  questions  about 
the  personality  of  Christ,  he  has  given  us  the 
most  glorious  vision  of  God  which  has  dawned 
on  the  world.  If  he  is  not  divine  in  the 
sense  in  which  hosts  of  his  followers  have 
believed  in  every  age,  he  is  the  purest  soul, 
and  therefore  the  greatest  expert  in  spiritual 
truth,  who  has  appeared  on  the  earth.  He  has 
gone  farther  on  the  path  toward  God  ;  when 
fuller  truth  comes,  it  must  fill  out  in  larger 
proportions  the  truth  he  taught.  Why  not 
gather  children  about  him  and  let  them  hear, 
not  what  others  have  said  about  him,  but  what 
he  said  himself  ?  We  take  our  children  to 
the  greatest  teachers  of  science,  of  art,  of 
economics,  within  our  reach ;  why  not  take 
them  to  the  Teacher  who  not  only  spoke  as 
man  never  spoke  before,  but  lived  as  man 
never  lived  before  ? 

Seven  years  ago  there  appeared  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  New  York  "  Sun  '*  a 
correspondence  which  The  Outlook  gladly 
reprints  in  part : 

/)i'tir  h'liitot      I   am    eight  years    old.     Some  of  my 
little  frieuUs  say  there  is  no  Santa  Cl:ius.    Papa  says,  "  If 


f  CM  Me  it  in  the  *  .Sun/  it's  so.*"    Please  t^U  m 

14  tbere  a  5ama  CIau«.?  Vir«;isia  O'Haxlox. 

US  West  Ninety-4ifth  Street.** 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Clans.  He 
exists  as  certainly  as  love  and  generosity  and 
devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that  they  abound 
and  give  to  our  life  its  highest  beaaty  and  joy. 
Alas !  how  dreary  would  be  the  world  if  there 
were  no  Santa  Glaus !  It  would  bt  as  dreary  as 
it  there  were  no  Virginias.  There  would  be  no 
childlike  faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance,  to 
make  tolerable  this  existence.  We  should  have 
no  enjoyment  except  in  sense  and  sight.  The 
etemsJ  light  with  which  childhood  fills  the  world 
would  be  extinguished. 

You  may  tear  apart  the  baby's  rattle  and  sec 
what  makes  the  noise  inside,  but  there  is  a  veil 
covering  the  unseen  world  which  not  the  strong- 
est man,  nor  even  the  united  strength  of  all  the 
strongest  men  that  ever  lived,  could  tear  apart. 
Only  faith,  poetry,  love,  romance,  can  push  aside 
that  curtain  and  view  and  picture  the  supernal 
beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real?  Ah, 
Virginia,  in  all  this  world  there  is  nothing  else 
real  and  abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus!  Thank  God  I  he  lives,  and 
he  lives  forever.  A  thousand  years  from  now, 
Virginia,  nay,  ten  times  ten  thousand  years  from 
now,  he  will  continue  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
childhood. 

In  dealing  with  children  there  ought  alwa>^ 
to  be  perfect  truthfulness ;  a  lie  to  a  child  is 
not  only  wrong  in  itself  but  may  be  destruc- 
tive of  that  faith  on  which  the  happiness  of 
life  rests.  But  truthfubess  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  does  not  involve  interference  with 
the  normal  stages  of  growth  through  which 
every  child  passes.  There  is  a  time  in  which 
every  child  of  any  richness  of  nature  lives 
in  a  world  in  which  the  actual  and  the  im- 
aginary merge  into  one  another.  In  its 
childhood  the  race  personified  the  forces  or 
processes  of  nature  and  filled  the  workl  with 
imaginary  beings.  Those  remote  ancestors 
of  ours  were  far  from  the  fact ;  but  they 
were  much  nearer  the  truth  than  those  who, 
later,  made  the  universe  a  machine  and 
banished  from  it  the  Person  who  made  it. 
Children  play  with  the  world,  and  the  wise 
parent  plays  with  them  ;  for  their  play  is  part 
of  their  education.  The  wise  mother  cher- 
ishes the  bloom  which  makes-  the  world 
beautiful  to  the  child  ;  the  bloom  goes  with 
the  advancing  day,  but  it  is  as  real  as  the  fruit 
that  follows.  The  men  and  women  are  for- 
tunate who  can  put  themselves  into  the  mood 
of  their  children  and  join  them  in  this*  game 
of  the  imagination,  which  is  a  prelude  to  the 
day  of  work.     The  children  who  have  this 
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companionship  become  the  poets,  musicians, 
inventors,  discoverers. 

If  the  image  of  God  is  so  presented  by 
a  teacher  that  revolt  is  inevitable  later,  the 
child  ought  to  be  kept  away  from  that  dan- 
ger. The  Sunday-school  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  when  it  defeats  that  end  it  is 
worse  than  useless.  The  defect  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
inadequacy  than  perversion  or  distortion. 
The  idea  of  God  ought  to  be  so  naturally 
and  simply  presented  to  the  child  that  experi- 
ence and  fuller  knowledge  will  widen,  deepen, 
and  enrich  it. 

Santa  Claus  is  neither  a  fact  nor  a  lie. 
Santa  Claus  is  a  personification  of  the  spirit 
of  love.  The  silence  of  older  people  when 
the  subject  comes  up  in  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren is  not  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  ;  it  is  get- 
ting back  to  the  point  of  view  of  childhood ; 
it  is  playing  the  game  with  the  children.  The 
old  man  who  was  run  into  by  a  small  boy 
who  came  **  chugging  "  around  the  corner, 
and  who  answered  the  boy's  "  'Souse  me ; 
Tm  the  seven  o'clock  train  "  with  the  words, 
"  You  are  a  naughty  boy,  and  you  ought  to 
know  better,"  was  a  dull  man.  He  ought 
to  have  said,  '*The  seven  o'clock  train  must 
ring  its  bell  when  it  comes  around  a  curve." 
It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  Santa  Claus  as  a  fact, 
but  it  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  treat  Santa  Claus 
as  a  fiction.  He  is  a  symbol  which  all  the 
world  loves.  It  is  easy  to  say  to  a  child, 
**  There  is  a  Santa  Claus  ;  sometimes  he  looks 
like  your  father,  sometimes  he  looks  like 
your  mother ;  he  always  looks  like  one  who 
loves  you." 

VALUATION  AND  CHARAC- 
TER 

Reputation  is  the  p>opular  valuation  of  a 
man's  character  ;  sometimes  it  is  fairly  exact, 
often  it  is  woefully  misleading.  To  a  man 
who  has  a  real  understanding  of  himself  and 
judges  himself  without  fear  or  favor  the 
reputation  which  he  enjoys  but  does  not 
deserve  must  be  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus — a 
garment  of  torture.  The  man  without  a  con- 
science is  indifferent  to  the  irony  of  a  false 
reputation  for  high  motives  and  integrity  ; 
but  there  are  very  few  men  without  con- 
science ;  most  men  hear  an  inward  monitor 
whose  voice  they  may  disregard  but  cannot 
silence,  and  the  consciousness  of  being  a 
fraudulent  person  and  receiving  rewards  which 
one  has  not  earned  embitters  the  apparent 


prosperity  in  which  many  men  live.  The  men 
are  few  who  do  not  covet  the  confidence  and 
honor  of  their  fellows ;  and  the  man  who 
described  another's  career  as  "  getting  on," 
"  getting  honor,"  and  "  getting  honest  "  hu- 
morously suggested  a  not  uncommon  pro- 
gression in  human  experience. 

A  littie  pamphlet,  issued  anonymously, 
clearly  points  out  the  difference  between  the 
bookkeeping  value  of  commercial  assets  and 
the  cash  value.  When  a  bank,  an  insurance 
company,  or  a  business  house  fails,  the  news- 
papers publish  lists  of  liabilities  and  assets, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  lists  often  gives 
comfort  to  the  creditors.  But  the  comfort  is 
sometimes  illusive,  for  there  is  often  a  tragic 
discrepancy  between  the  values  of  the  assets 
as  they  appear  on  the  books  and  their  actual 
values  in  the  market.  Bookkeeping  may  be 
as  exact,  so  far  as  figures  are  concerned,  as 
a  law  of  mathematics,  and  as  misleading  as  a 
mirage.  Many  business  houses  are  bank- 
rupt at  the  very  moment  when  the  books 
show  a  large  surplus  of  capital.  Dishonest 
bookkeeping  is  probably  rare,  but  illusive 
bookkeeping  is  very  common.  Men  of  thor- 
ough business  habits  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  their  books  ;  they  insist 
on  ample  allowance  for  depreciation  of  stock, 
machinery,  and  building,  and  for  shrinkage  of 
investment  values.  Cash  valuation  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  successful  business. 

The  man  who  is  honest  with  himself 
"  cashes "  his  character,  so  to  speak,  from 
time  to  time  to  discuss  the  difference,  if  it 
exists,  between  the  bookkeeping  value  of  his 
character  and  its  real  value ;  in  a  word,  the 
difference  between  his  reputation  and  his 
character.  Many  men  conform  outwardly 
to  high  ethical  standards  and  profess  inward 
devotion  to  the  spiritual  life  ;  they  identify 
themselves  with  churches  and  subscribe  gen- 
erously to  the  many  benevolent  or  altruistic 
enterprises  which  appeal  for  support.  Such 
men  secure  high  valuation,  and  are  often 
deceived  themselves  by  the  popular  regard 
in  which  they  are  held ;  but  when  the  tempta- 
tion comes  and  the  character  is  *'  cashed,"  so 
to  speak,  a  tragic  disparity  is  brought  to 
light  and  apparent  prosperity  ends  in  sudden 
and  discreditable  bankruptcy. 

The  man  who  is  honest  with  himself  will 
keep  his  accounts  with  himself  on  a  basis  of 
uncompromising  truth ;  he  will  make  his  prac- 
tice conform  to  his  profession ;  he  will  face 
steadily  and  frankly  the  cash  value  of  his 
character. 
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TWO    OPPOSING    VIEWS 

I— THE  CRISIS  IN   ENGLAND 

BY    GRACE    S.    H.    TYTUS,    F.R.G.S. 

IVAjy  should  there  be  in  Great  Britain  the  threat  of  eivil  war  ?  Snch  a  crisis  does 
not  arise  from  academic  theories,  but  only  from  strong  feeling.  The  ivay  to  find  out 
why  people  feel  strongly  on  any  matter  is  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  The  fol- 
loiving  article  speaks  for  Ulster  and  Consen^ative  England,  It  is  written  from  the 
point  of  viezv  of  those  who  are  uncompromising  in  their  opposition  to  Home  Rule  fop 
the  whole  of  Irelatid,  and  it  explains  why  they  have  actually  taken  up  arms  and  pre- 
pared themselves  for  fighting.  The  underlying  feeling  for  Ulster  s  cause  cindent  in 
this  article  has  not,  however,  pra^ented  the  writer  from  making  a  retnarkably  cleat 
presentation  of  facts.  We  call  our  readers*  attention  especially  to  the  extraordinary 
document,  quoted  in  full,  which  is  signed  by  Ij)rd  Roberts  and  other  eminent  nten  of 
England,  The  view  of  The  Outlook  coftceming  this  situation  is  stated  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  this  number, —  The  Ed/ tors. 
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Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  decision." 

N  Monday,  March  2,  1914,  there 
y^J  went  forth  to  a  great  nation  from  a 
small  body  of  individuals  an  appeal 
of  such  immense  significance,  couched  in 
terms  of  such  restraint  and  power,  that  it 
takes  rank  with  the  great  documents  of  his- 
tory. I  refer  to  the  appeal  made  to  England 
by  twenty  Elnglish  subjects  in  the  face  of 
great  and  imminent  danger  to  their  country. 
It  is  a  temperate  and  simple  statement,  put 
forth  **  soberly,  advisedly,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God,"  by  men  who  lead  by  virtue  of  their 
own  achievements  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  national  life  ;  but  no  one  can  read 
the  message  to  which  they  have  affixed  their 
names  without  a  thrill  of  pride,  for,  whatever 
the  ultimate  resp)onse  may  prove  to  be,  these 
twenty  have  given  to  every  individual  in  the 
Kingdom  what  the  unwieldy  mechanism  of 
government  denied  him — the  chance  to 
bear  witness  for  his  conscience  and  his 
country. 

Before  inserting  in  full  the  text  of  this 
remarkable  document,  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment look  at  the  general  situation  which  has 
evoked  it. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill,  granting  self-govern- 
ment to  Ireland  against  the  wish  of  the  most 
important  part  of  her  population,  has  passed 
its  first  reading  of  the  third  session  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Twice  in  previous 
sessions  it  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Loids.  If  on  a  third  reading  in  the  pres- 
ent session  it  passes  the  House,  whether  it 
is  approved  by  the  Lords  or  not,  it  becomes 


law.  This  would  mean,  in  the  coercion  of 
Ulstei",  forcing  on  the  more  progressive  part 
of  Ireland  a  form  of  government,  as»  well  as 
a  religious  issue,  to  which  it  is  bitterly  op- 
posed^ Rather  than  submit  to  this,  the 
population  of  Ulster  is  prepared  to  take  up 
arms  and  fight  to  the  deat;h  in  defense  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Ulster  maintains 
that  **  the  Government  have  no  moral  author- 
ity to  pass  their  bill  into  law  at  all,  because  it 
is  a  measure  of  far-reaching  constitutional 
change,  affecting  adv'ersely  the  citizenship 
and  *he  security  of  a  great  communit}%  which 
h^  neveijjeen  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  nation  .^f 

Why  1ias  it  not  **  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  nation  '* }  And  why,  after 
lying  dormant  for  years,  has  the  question  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  suddenly  awakened 
with  such  energy  from  its  long  sleep  ?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  history  of  the  problem, 
which  dates  back  to  the  time  when  a  bill  to 
grant  self-government  to  Ireland  was  evolved 
by  Parnell,  as  a  remedy  for  the  great  and 
appalling  agrarian  depression  then  prevailing 
in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Peel's 
famous  conundrum,  propounded  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  "  What  made  treason  reason 
in  Ireland  'i  Answer,  The  absentee  " — was 
as  true  as  it  was  witty.  The  island  lay  mired 
in  a  slough  of  despond  from  which  it  could 
not  drag  itself,  and  from  which  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  showed  no  inclination  to 
drag  it.  The  question  was  threshed  out 
again  and  again  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  issue  was  fought  out  during 
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the  Gladstone  Ministry  with  unparalleled  viru- 
lence and  violence  until,  in  1886,  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  finally  pushed  through  Parlia- 
ment by  means  of  the  "  steam  roller  "  and 
the  parliamentary  "  guillotine/*  and  became 
law,  only  to  relapse  with  the  fall  of  the  Minis- 
try which  had  created  it,  before  it  had  a  chance 
to  come  into  operation.  The  chief  practical 
result  that  it  left  behind  it  was  a  strong  Irish 
Nationalist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  party  owed  its  polidcal  existence  entirely 
to  Home  Rule,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  it, 
Home  Rule  must  be  kept  alive.  So  it  con- 
stituted itself  guardian  of  a  Nationalist 
policy  v/hich  economically  was  fast  becoming 
a  survival  owing  to  the  vast  improvement  in 
the  agrarian  situation  of  Ireland  which  origi- 
nally gave  it  birth.  Politically,  however,  the 
question  always  remained  on  the  calendar 
because  it  was  the  sole  bond  of  union  be- 
tween '3.  body  of  men  who,  while  they  re- 
mained a  body,  carried  sufficient  weight  to 
tip  the  scales  of  legislation  in  certain  direc- 
tions* and  were  consequently,  like  Kipling's 
Kangaroo,  '*  very  much  sought  after."  The 
price  of  their  loyalty  was  always  the  same : 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  During  the  years  of 
Conservative  domination  they  iterated  and 
reiterated  their  demand  with  wearisome  per- 
sistence, but  with  litde  success,  until  the  Lib- 
erals, who  came  into  power  in  1906  under 
Sir  Henry  Campbell* Ban nerman  on  the  crest 
of  a  revolutionary  wave,  proceeded  to  inau*- 
gurate  a  policy  of  such  radical — one  might 
almost  say  wildcat — legislation,  that  they  sud- 
denly found  themselves  unable  to  command 
a  majority  without  the  Irish  vote.  Here  was 
the  great  chance  for  Mr.  Redmond  and  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  and  here  began  that  busi- 
ness of  ^uiii  pro  que  which  has  ended  in 
making  a  political  side  issue  not  merely 
the  main  question  on  which  the  present 
Government  must  stand  or  fall,  but  a 
menace  which  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
Empire. 

It  is  essential  to  any  clear  understanding  of 
''  the  case  for  Ireland,"  as  it  at  present  stands, 
that  the  fact  of  its  intrinsic  unimportance 
should  be  kept  severely  in  mind ;  it  persists 
for  political  and  sentimental,  rather  than  eco- 
nomic, reasons.  As  a  recent  writer  has  put  it, 
'•  the  case  for  Home  Rule  itself  derives  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  its  strength  from  a  senti- 
ment ;  it  has  been  admitted  over  and  over 
aijain  that  it  d(K*s  so  :  the  sentiment  behind  it 
i-;  all  that  makes  it  a  serious  cause  in  these 
days  and  entitles  it  to  respecL"     Here  we 


have  the  true  gist  of  the  situation  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  this  sentiment  which  has  been 
nursed  and  coddled  into  a  platform  by  a 
political  party,  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
serve their  political  existence  and  hold  the 
whip  over  the  Nation^s  lawmakers.  It  is 
essentially  exploitation  of  an  ideal,  rather  than 
devotion  to  an  ideal ;  and,  furthermore,  they 
demand  that  for  that  ideal  others  shall  make 
the  sacrifices. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moTient  at  the  pieces 
in  the  game  to-day,  and  lirst  of  all  at  the 
board  itself,  the  bill  as  it  at  present  stands. 
It  is  admittedly  an  unsatisfactory  instrument, 
a  patchwork  of  unworkable  complexities ; 
even  its  supporters  concede  its  manifest  im- 
perfection. It  confers  on  the  body  politic  of 
Ireland  self-government  in  home  affairs,  sub- 
ject to  control  in  Imperial  matters  by  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster ;  but,  while  re- 
fusing to  the  British  elector  the  right  to  vote 
on  Irish  internal  questions,  it  gives  the  Irish 
representatives  in  the  United  Parliament  the 
right  to  vote  on  matters  of  British  internal 
policy.  It  furthermore  goes  on  to  force  the 
will  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  agrarian,  and  for 
the  most  part  unenlightened  and  seditious 
majority  on  a  Protestant,  industrial,  progress^ 
ive,  and  well-educated  minorit>%  against  its 
will,  and  to  the  imperiling  of  its  material 
existence. 

There  has  been  talk  (but  only  talk)  in  this 
connection  of  an  added  clause  to  an  already 
overloaded  bill,  providing  that  four  counties 
of  Ulster  should  be  excluded  from  the  field 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
that  a  system  of  '*  Home  Rule  within  Home 
Rule  '*  should  be  set  up.  Even  if  this  were 
practicable,  which  one  gravel v  questions  in  a 
land  where  from  time  immemorial  men  have 
''  hated  each  other  for  the  love  of  God,"  it 
would  be  merely  a  palliative  measure,  a  modus 
Vivendi  for  the  moment.  Sooner  or  later, 
under  any  such  arrangement,  the  old  wounds 
of  Ireland  would  gape  afresh  and  cry  out 
even  more  loudly  than  does  the  present  situa- 
tion for  a  cure,  not  an  anaesthetic. 

The  present  Home  Rule  Bill,  in  its  further 
provisions  for  finance,  defense,  and  general 
administration,  is  a  ponderous,  involved,  and 
unworkable  piece  of  legislative  machinery, 
put  together  with  small  regard  for  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  with  an  almost 
flippant  disregard  of  the  peculiar  political 
structure  of  Ireland,  which  in  its  sharp 
divisions  of  race,  creed,  and  temperament 
makes  the   framing  of  any  fair  scheme  of 
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self-government  a  task  to  tax  the  utmost 
powers  of  the  sanest  and  most  temperate 
minds. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such 
sane  and  temperate  minds  are  to  be  found 
alone  in  the  Unionist  ranks.  There  are 
many  men  to-day  of  the  highest  personal  and 
political  integrity  who  sincerely  believe  that 
some  form  of  Home  Rule  is  the  only  ultimate 
solution  of  the  Irish  problem — Home  Rulers 
who  have  no  political  ax  to  grind,  who  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  ideal  and 
who  are  governed  by  the  purest  patriotism. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  men  such  as 
these  would  seem  to  be  that  the  first  step 
along  the  road  must  be  the  total  discarding 
of  the  present  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  has 
been  amended  and  tortured  out  of  all  homo- 
geneity or  effectiveness,  in  order  to  begin 
afresh  on  a  new  basis.  One  asks  why,  with 
civil  war  staring  the  nation  in  the  face  as 
the  alternative,  this  is  not  done.  Because 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  cannot  become  law  at 
this  session  unless  it  is  passed  in  its  present 
form,  without  change ;  and  the  Asquith  Min- 
istr>',  in  return  for  benefits  received  in  the 
form  of  supix)rt  and  Insurance  Acts  and 
l^nd  taxes  and  Budgets,  et  at,,  have  pledged 
themselves  to  pass  the  measure  at  this  ses- 
sion. To  delay  would  be  to  lose  the  Irish 
vole,  and  public  'confidence  in  the  Ministry- 
is  already  so  undermined  that  the  loss  of  the 
Nationalists  w^ould  mean  a  loss  of  the  majorit>' 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Ministr\-  as  a  result.  The 
one  thing  which  all  parties  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment demand,  and  which  the  Government 
refuses,  is  a  general  election.  Ulster,  armed 
and  ready  to  fighi,  yet  agrees  to  abide  by  the 
voice  of  the  a>untr\  at  large  and  place  her 
fate  unresenedly  in  the  nation's  hands,  if 
only  the  nation  be  given  the  ris^ht  to  S|>eak. 
There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  a  general 
okvtK^n  can  be  brous^ht  ah  >ut :  and  let  us  con- 
sider them  ar.d  see  win-  they  are  not  presently 
avai'.aKe.  l.'ie  first  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment t:<e.t  should  in  sis:  on  ijoinij  to  the 
c.>ur.:rv — :h:s  is.  ot  cv^urse.  the  clear  moral 
duty  XL\  \K'.v  of  the  deadly  peril  to  the 
nati'^a  :nvv^\c\l  in  shirkiig  it.  But,  in  t:>e 
tirs:  race,  the  Minisiry  h.is  pledijed  its 
\vv»rd  :>  s.-e  Home  Rule  thrv^Uijh  dunui; 
tris  session,  and  a  i^  en  era:  election  w-^uld 
r^.oke  :hs  -.-r-.-^^ssible.  in  the  second  place, 
there  is  ver>  .:::>  doubt  iha:  an  appeal  to 
he  electorate  w.vj  d  result  in  the  d  nvnfall  of 
>se   L:r»eral   Mirostr^-  and  the  relegation  of 


Home  Rule  once  more  to  a  limbo  of  remote 
future  possibility.     The  Government  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  in  appearance  from  what  it  is  in 
reality,  and    there   seems   every  probability 
that  a  general  election  would  overthrow  it  if 
the  signs  of  the  times  point  true.  The  recent 
by-elections  have  been  amply  significant  of 
this.       In    Bethnal    Green — *'  Death-Knell 
Green  '*  as  the  p)osters  tauntingly  called  it  the 
morning  after — a  Cabinet  Minister  himself, 
Mr.  Masterman,  was  actually  defeated  in   a 
constituency    hitherto    a   solid    Government 
stronghold,  and  a  Conservative  elected.      In 
South  Bucks,  a  very  important  constituenc>', 
the  same   thing   occurred  ;  and  even  more 
significant  was  the  defeat  of  the  Conservative 
candidate  in  Poplar,  for  here  was  a  fastness 
supp)osed  to  be  so  overwhelmingly  Liberal  as 
to  be  impregnable,  with  a  Liberal  candidate 
whose  integrity  and  f)ersonal  p)opularity  were 
an  immense  force,  and  yet  the  Government 
victor)'  in  the  saving  of  this  seat  was  almost 
a  defeat,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Yeo  crawled  to 
safety  on  the  slenderest  rope  of  a  majority 
which  could  serve  to  carry  him  over  a  pK>liti- 
cal  abyss,  instead  of  walking  serenely  to  tri- 
umph down  that  broad  highway  of  popular 
indorsement  which  the  Ministerial  press  had 
so  confidently  predicted.     To  save  its  face 
the    Ministrv'   dare    not   go   to  the   country 
voluntarilv,     for    it     realizes    that    such    a 
course  would  be   political  suicide ;  so  once 
more    politics   take  precedence    over    patri- 
otism. 

The  second  way  to  bring  about  a  general 
election  would  be  for  the  Government  to  be 
defeated  on  some  p>arty  measure  and  have 
to  dissolve.  To  obviate  this  they  are  taking 
no  chances,  bringing  forward  no  bills  entail- 
ing risk,  and  while  their  majority'  still  obtains 
they  cannot  be  forced  into  an  election.  I)c- 
st>ite  the  siimificance  of  the  recent  bv-elec- 
tions,  the  seats  thus  affected  are  not  sufiident 
in  number  to  make  any  immediate  difference. 
The  third  and  lost  way  in  which  the  much- 
desired  general  election  could  be  brought 
aK^ut  is  bv  the  Kinir.  It  is  ver\'  seldom  that 
this  has  been  done.  TechnicaUy  the  King 
is  m  the  hands  of  his  Ministers,  and  onh-  the 
gravest  p^r^ssibie  crisis  can  justify-  his  exercise 
tn*  this  royal  prerogative.  But  the  preroga- 
tive exists,  and  that  George  V  reafizes  the 
graWty  of  the  situation  is  only  too  apparent 
from  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
when  he  sa:d :  '•  Unless  the  Rome  Rule 
question  is  handled  now  with  foresight  and 
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}u<%ment  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession, 
it  threatens  grave  future  difiiculties.  It  is 
my  most  earnest  wish  that  the  good  will  and 
co-operation  of  men  of  all  parties  and  creeds 
may  heal  the  dissension  and  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  lasting  settlement.'* 

That  he  has  the  /tmrt  to  dare  anything  for 
the  country  is  beyond  question — as  are  his 
sincerity  and  his  sense  of  responsibility.  But 
the  great  envisaging  imagination  which  would 
point  the  way  beyond  all  peradventure  is  lack- 
ing, and  without  it  he  is  lost  in  the  mazes  of 
too  many  counselors  befogged  by  conflicting 
advice. 

The  King  has  a  right  to  request  his  Prime 
Minister  to  hold  a  general  election.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  only  two  alternatives — to 
accede  or  to  resign.  In  the  present  crisis 
Mr.  Asquith  would  of  necessity  choose  the 
latter,  and  the  King  would  then  request  the 
leader  of  the  Oppx>sition  (Mr.  Bonar  I^w)to 
assemble  a  Cabinet  and  formulate  a  platform 
and  then  go  before  tlie  country  for  approvaL 

If  the  election  resulted  in  changing  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  seats  to  give  the  new  Min- 
istry a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
weU  and  good  ;  if  not,  the  King  would  find 
himself  in  the  anomalous  position  of  having 
to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  whom  he  had  but 
recently  discarded  to  again  assume  the  reins 
of  Government,  for  no  Ministry  can  stand 
unless  it  can  command  a  majority  in  the 
House.  This  is  of  course  a  risk  which  no 
sovereign  likes  to  face — but  in  the  present 
crisis  it  would  seem  as  if,  no  matter  what  the 
result,  the  King  could  not  go  wrong  in  taking 
it.  His  courage,  his  patriotism,  and  his  im- 
partiality would  at  least  remain  above  all 
question,  for  his  attitude  would  be,  in  sub- 
stance, this  : 

"  The  pMTOposed  measure  is  one  to  which  a 
vast  number  of  my  subjects  are  prepared  to 
face  civil  war  and  lay  down  their  lives  rather 
than  submit  to.  I  take  no  side  for  or  against 
it ;  but  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
I  cannot  ask  my  troop>s  to  shoot  down  their 
fellow-subjects  unless  1  know  whether  it  is. 
the  will  of  my  p)e(>ple  as  a  whole.  As  a  trus- 
tee of  the  national  honor,  I  place  the  issue  in 
the  hands  of  the  nation. '* 

Meanwhile,  while  the  King  stays  his  hand, 
what  is  Ulster  doing  ?  For  two  years  she 
has  been  quietly  but  determinedly  facing  the 
isvsue,  and  training  a  volunteer  military  force 
which  to-day  is  prepared  and  ready  for  imme- 
diate action.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  can   be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the 


Ulster  Volunteer  Force  has  already  an  effect- 
ive strength  of  over  100,000  men,  which 
exceeds  the  strength  laid  down  as  necessary 
for  its  purpose.  In  Belfast  alone  there  are 
27,000  drilled  volunteers.  A  special  service 
corps  is  to  be  formed,  consisting  of  3,000 
men  picked  for  their  efficiency  from  the  vari- 
ous battalions  of  the  Belfast  division,  and  these 
men  on  mobilization  will  be  ins  tan  th*  ready  to 
go  anywhere  in  the  province  where  reinforce- 
ments are  required.  Tyrone  alone  has  put 
five  battalions  in  the  field.  At  a  recent  parade 
of  the  Second  Battalion,  Tyrone  Regiment, 
Ulster  Volunteer  Force,  at  Omagh,  1,410 
officers  and  men  turned  out  for  a  mobilization 
test,  ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
had  attended  drill  during  the  month  being  on 
parade.  The  transport  included  e^hty- 
three  carts  and  wagons,  with  a  full  supply 
of  intrenching  tools. 

It  noay  furthermore  be  noted  that  of  the 
five  Tyrone  battalions,  two  have  a  much 
greater  numerical  strength  than  the  Omagh 
Battalion,  the  regiments  totaling  approxi- 
matclv  10,000  men.  What  this  entails  in  the 
matter  of  sacrifice  is  grimly  inspiring,  for 
Tyrone  is  a  county  not  included  in  the  four 
suggested  for  exclusion,  and  one  in  which 
Unionists  are  in  a  minority.  The  measure  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  Tyrone  in  defense  of  an  ideal  may 
be  gauged  by  a  glance  at  the  populadon, 
which  in  1911  was  142.665— of  whom 
79,015  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  63,650 
Protestants  of  various  denominations.  Prac- 
tically one  Protestant  in  six,  counting  men, 
women,  and  children,  is  a  volunteer,  which 
means  that  almost  every  Protestant  of  serv- 
iceable age  has  enlisted.  This  extraordinary 
spirit  of  sacrifice  has  permeated  all  classes,  and 
army  officers,  doctors,  and  professional  men 
have  given  up.  their  time  and  mone>'.  Men 
have  walked  miles  after  a  hard  day's  work  to 
take  part  in  field  operations ;  in  the  mills  of 
the  great  industrial  centers  half  the  meal  hour 
has  for  months  past  been  given  up  to  instruc- 
tion in  drill.  Ckisses  in  ambulance  work  for 
the  women,  in  regimental  signaling,  etc.,  for 
the  men,  are  met  with  everywhere,  and  on  a 
neighboring  hill  may  be  a  costly  and  power- 
ful signaling  lamp  flashing  out  messages  to 
a  signal  station  twelve  and  a  half  miles  away 
on  the  trunk  signaling  line  from  Belfast  to 
Derry,  the  despatches  being  sent  and  read 
with  a  rapidity  of  which  the  regular  army 
need  not  be  ashamed.  Not  only  drill  and 
marksmanship,  but  the  most  exhaustive  field 
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work  has  been  in  progress  for  months,  so 
that  the  resistance  that  Ulster  is  prepared  to 
offer  in  an  emergency  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
despised.  If  the  necessity  arise,  it  wiii  mean 
civil  war — the  greatest  evil  which  politics 
ever  provoked  upon  a  nation. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  twenty  English- 
men step  forward,  impelled  by  their  sense 
of  deadly  peril  to  the  country,  and  do  what 
neither  King  nor  Cabinet  has  dared — put  the 
issue  before  the  conscience  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  land,  and  ask  them  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  They 
give  to  England,  as  it  were,  an  informal  ref- 
erendum by  putting  up  to  every  individual  a 
question  which  he  must  shirk  or  face.  This 
document,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble that  has  appeared  anywhere  in  our  time, 
is  worth  insertion  in  full,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
evident  intention  of  the  Government  to  pass 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  into  law,  without  giving 
the  nation,  either  by  means  of  a  general 
election  or  of  a  referendum,  an  opportunity 
of  pronouncing  judgment  upon  it,  will  plunge 
this  Kingdom  into  civil  turmoil  without 
parallel  in  living  memory. 

**  Ministers  still  utterly  fail  to  appreciate 
the  intensity  of  feeling  which  their  contem- 
plated action  excites  among  vast  numbers  of 
people  in  Great  Britain,  as  until  quite  re- 
cently they  failed  to  appreciate  the  strength  of 
the  resistance  it  would  encounter  in  Ulster. 

**  We  believe  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  serious  and  law-abiding 
men,  share  our  conviction  that  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  effected  without  the  concurrence 
and,  as  we  think,  against  the  wish  of  a 
majority  of  the  nation,  will  be  utterly  devoid 
of  moral  sanction. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  resistance 
which  will  certainly  be  offered  to  it  by  those 
Irishmen  who  are  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of 
their  existing  status  as  full  citizens  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  a  well-justified  re- 
sistance. Holding  that  view,  we  cannot  our- 
selves sit  still,  if  measures  are  taken  to  coerce 
men  who  in  our  eyes  will  be  defending  not 
only  their  own  rights,  but  those  of  the  whole 
nation. 

*'  We  therefore  appeal  to  all  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  are  of  the  same  mind  to 
join  us,  while  there  is  yet  time,  in  a  solemn 
protest  and  declaration  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept and  shall  decline  to  be  bound  by  the 


provisions  of  a  law  which  radically  alters  the 
constitution  of  the  Kingdom,  as  long  as  that 
law  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the 
people. 

**  By  signing  that  declaration  no  man  wiJl 
pledge  himself  to  take  any  particular  action 
of  which  at  a  given  moment  his  conspience 
and  judgment  do  not  approve.  It  is  in  fact 
impossible  to  decide  to^ay  what  steps  may 
be  necessary  or  would  be  effective  in  circum- 
stances which  every  man  who  loves  his  coun- 
try must  continue  to  hope  will  not  arise.  But 
it  is  not  too  soon  for  those  who  realize  the 
imminent  danger  of  a  great  catastrophe  to 
band  themselves  together  and  declare  their 
fixed  intention  and  resolve  to  do  whatever 
they  individually  can  to  prevent  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  by  unconstitu- 
tional methods  and  the  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion which  it  will  entail. 

"  By  taking  this  course  they  will  give  timely 
notice  to  the  Government  of  the  consequences 
which  must  result,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
in  Great  Britain,  from  persistence  in  their 
present  policy. 

"If  the  response  to  our  appeal  is  such  as 
we  exp>ect,  it  will  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion 
that  the  country  is  apathetic,  and  that  the 
opposition  which  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  excited  is  merely  ordinary  party 
opposition,  and  can  be  disposed  of  for  good 
and  all  by  victorious  divisions  ^in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

"  The  following  form  of  words  has  been 
adopted  with  a  view  to  testing  the  strength 
and  sincerity  of  the  promise  so  often  made 
to  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  Ireland 
whose  one  prayer  is  not  to  be  cast  out  from 
their  citizenship  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
they  will  not  be  left  to  fight  their  battle  alone. 

"  Arrangements  are  in  progjress,  and  will 
be  announced  within  the  next  day  or  two, 
whereby  the  declaration  can  be  signed  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  a  careful  regis- 
ter will  be  kept  of  the  names  and  number  of 
those  who  adhere  to  it.  Nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  extend  greatly  the  list  of 
the  original  signatories,  but  this  would  have 
involved  delay,  and  it  appears  of  supreme 
importance  that  the  process  of  signing  should 
be  set  on  foot  at  once  and  in  a  great  number 
of  places  simultaneously. 

"  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to 
publish  the  declaration  now,  in  the  confident 
assurance  that  whatever  it  may  at  present 
lack  in  authority  and  representative  charac- 
ter will  be  speedily  supplied  by  the  adhesion 
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which  will   be  given   to  it    by   men   of  all 
classes  in  every  quarter  of  Great  Britain. 
*'  The  Declaration  is  as  follows  : 


"I, 


-.of 


-,  earnestly  convinced 


that  the  claim  of  the  Government  to  carry 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  into  law,  without  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  judgment  of  the  nation,  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  consti"tution, 

DO  HEREBY  SOLEMNLY  DECLARE 

that,  if  that  Bill  is  so  passed,  I  shall  hold 
myself  justified  in  taking  or  supporting  any 
action  that  may  be  effective  to  prevent  it 
being  put  into  operation,  and  more  particu 
larly  to  prevent  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Crown  being  used  to  deprive  the  people  of 
Ulster  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

*'  To  this  Declaration  we  have  all  signed  our 
names. 

"  Roberts. 

'*  E.  H.  Seymour. 

"  Aldenham. 

"  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

*'  George  Havter  Chubb. 

*'  Wm.  Cunningham. 

*'  Des borough. 

"  A.  V.  DicEv. 

*'  Edward  Elgar. 

"  Henry  Goudy. 

"  Halifax. 

"  Alexander  Hendei^son. 

*'  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"  LOVAT. 

"  Milner. 

"  Portland. 

"  William  Ramsay. 

*'  John  Stirling-Maxwell. 

"  Henry  Wage. 

"T.  Herbert  Warren. 

'*  March  2,  1914." 

Who  are  these  men,  and  what  have  they 
done  ?     A  brief  biography  of  each  will  tell  us. 

Earl  Roberts,  V.C.  Member  of  the  Order 
of  Merit,  and  a  Field  Marshal.  Recently  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  was 
"  unthinkable  that  the  British  army  could  be 
called  upon  to  fight  against  the  Ulster  Volun- 
teers." He  added :  "  To  do  so  would  be,  as 
Lord  Wolseley  wrote,  the  ruin  of  the  British 
army." 

Sir  Edward  Sevmour.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 
G.C.B.  Member  of  the  Order  of  Merit.  Served 
in  the  Crimea,  China,  and  Egypt. 

Loud  Aldf.nham.  Senior  partner  in  Antony 
Gibbs  &  Sons,  merchants.  M.P.  from  1902-8 
for  the  City  of  London.  H.  M.  Lieutenant  for 
City  of  London. 


Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  K.T.  Has 
served  as  chairman  of  many  Royal  Commissions, 
and  was  Secretary  for  Scotland  from  1895  tQ 
1903.    A  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Sir  George  Hayter  Chubb,  Bt.  A  leading 
Nonconformist,  who  has  filled  many  public 
offices.  Chairman  of  the  Nonconformist  Union- 
ist Association. 

Archdeacon  Cunningham.  A  famous  econ- 
omist. Has  lectured  at  Cambridge  and  Harvard. 
Professor  of  Economics,  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, 1891-7. 

Lord  Desborough,  K.C.V.O.  A  famous 
athlete.  Represented  his  university,  rowing  and 
running.  Chairman  of  Thames  Conservancy 
Board. 

Professor  A.  V.  Dicey,  D.C.L.,  K.C.  Vine- 
rian  Professor  of  English  Law,  1882-1909.  The 
great  constitutional  lawyer  who  wrote  "  The 
Law  of  the  Constitution." 

Sir  Edward  Ei.gak,  Mus.  Doc.  A  member 
of  many  foreign  academies.  Composer  of  the 
"  Dream  of  Geronlius,"  etc. 

Henry  Gr)UDY,  D.C.L.  Regius  Professoi  of 
Civil  Law,  Oxford,  since  1893.  Has  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law,  Edinburgh  University. 

Viscount  Halifax.  President  of  the  English 
Church  Union. 

Sir  Alkxandek  Henderson,  Bt.  Eminent 
City  merchant  and  chairman  of  the  Great  Cen- 
tral  Railway. 

Rudyard  Kiplincj.  The  poet  of  the  Empire. 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 

Lord  Lovat,  K.C.V.O.,  D.S.O.  Head  of  the 
Clan  Eraser.  Commanded  Lovat's  Scouts  dur- 
ing  the  South  African  War.  • 

Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.  Chairman  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  1892-7.  Has  been  Governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony,  and  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa.. 

Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Nottingham  and  Caithness.  Large  landowner. 
The  first  Earl  was  a  Lieutenant-General  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Nobel  prizeman  1904.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  University  College,  Lon- 
don, 1887  to  1913.  Honorary  member  of  many 
academies.  One  of  the  first  British  men  of 
science  now  living. 

Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bt.  Was 
M.P.  for  the  College  Division  of  Glasgow,  1895- 
1906.     Great  Scotch  landowner. 

Very  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D.D.  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury since  1903.     Eminent  theologian. 

Dk.  T.  Hehrert  Warren,  Hon.  D.C.L. 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  since 
1885.     Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 

It  is  men  such  as  these  who  have  come 
forward  at  a  time  when  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  delivering  at  Bristol  the  most 
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insanely  provocative  and  insulting  speech 
that  has  been  heard  since  the  Home  Rule 
controversy  opened ;  at  a  time,  when  plans 
are  on  foot  for  a  Nationalist  demonstration 
in  Derry  which  could  originate  only  in  a 
deliberate  wish  to  bring  about  an  explosion 
and  precipitate  the  chaos  that  is  dreaded  by 
ever}'  man  who  is  not  a  pitiless  enemy  of 
Ireland.  We  can  safely  assume  that  in  no 
other  outstanding  political  cause  whatsoever 
could  they  have  been  induced  to  lend  the 
weight  of  their  joint  names,  yet  they  have 
calmly  and  deliberately  set  them  to  what  is 
**  nothing  less  than  a  manifesto,  a  declaration 
of  their  convictions  upon  the  supreme  politi- 
cal issue  of  the  day,  thereby  inviting  their 
fellow-countrymen  everywhere  to  follow  the 
example  which  they  have  been  impelled,  by 
their  love  for  their  fatherland  and  regard  for 
its  honor  and  safety,  to  set."  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  exaggerate  the  meaning  of  such  a  co- 
operation.    It  denotes,  in  the  words  of  one 


of  the  leading  editorials,  "  a  stirring  of  pobt> 
cal  responsibility  in  the  best  minds  of  ihr 
nation  such  as  is  seldom  felt  in  time  of  peace 
and  such  as  nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  visibfc 
approach  of  the  gravest  peril  to  the  countn 
could  have  brought  to  pass." 

But,  above  all,  it  is  the  call  to  sacrifice- 
sacrifice  in  no  measured  terms,  be  it  noted 
but  according  to  that  a  man  hath  and  vitI 
He  is  asked  to  bind  himself  to  no  rigid 
rule,  to  conform  to  no  plan  of  action,  bu: 
simply  to  pledge  himself  '*  to  do  whatever  he 
individually  can  to  prevent  the  disruption  o: 
the  United  Kingdom  by  unconstitutiori 
methods,  and  the  injustice  and  oppression ;: 
will  entail."  This  appeal  rings  out  across  tr^ 
land  with  the  solemnity  of  a  tolling  bell.  It  b 
the  voice  of  that  authority  than  which  there 
is  none  nobler  or  higher,  the  authorit>'  that 
speaks  through  complete  sincerity  and  trurh 

The  English  nation  must  be  deaf  indeed  if 
it  does  not  pause  to  heed,  and,  heeding,  to  acL 


II— THE  ULSTER   MENAGE 

BY  FRANK  HARPER 

7^Ae  following  is  a  rctnew  of  the  same  situation  that  is  treated  in  the  precedk; 
article^  but  in  this  case  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Libetals.  On  his  z^v; 
front  Mat  to  G  rosso,  in  Brazil^  zvhere  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Roosci^elt  as  privau 
ieeretar}',  Mr,  Harper  went  to  England,  There  he  spent  tivo  or  three  tveeks  u 
London,  He  7vas  already  thoroughly  familiar  ivith  the  general  purport  of  the  Homt 
Rule  Bill,  inasmuch  as  for  four  years  pm>ious  to  his  coming  to  live  in  Affteriea  h. 
had  been  in  one  of  the  Central  Liberal  Organizations  in  London  and  had  taken  fhv' 
in  many  political  contests,  while  for  the  tzvo  years  immediately  preceding  his  eomin; 
to  America  he  had  been  secretar)'  to  Mr,  Robert  Donald,  Managing  Editor  of  tk 
**  Daily  Chronicle,''  the  leading  /liberal  organ  in  London. —  The  Editors. 


I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
P^ngland,  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  with  leaders  of  all  sections 
of  politics  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. As  a  result  my  conviction  is  that 
early  next  year  Ireland  will  have  a  Par- 
liament of  its  own  sitting  in  Dublin.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  difficulties  have  been 
overcome.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some 
serious  problems  to  solve  before  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  passed  into  law,  and  before  it 
will  be  possible  to  administer  such  a  law 
without  disturbing  the  present  peace  of  the 
country.  Still  there  is  hope — indeed,  there 
is  much  more  than  hope — that  by  general 
consent  the  bill  will  be  amended  in  such 
fashion  as  to  enable  each  party  to  accept  the 


compromise  without  any  considerable  loss  •:•: 
prestige. 

First,  what  does  the  bill  propose  ?  l' 
proposes  to  grant  to  Ireland  a  subordfiute 
Parliament,  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  London.  This  suIxt- 
dinate  Parliament  will  devote  itself  strictly 
and  solely  to  Irish  business,  and  will  to  that 
extent  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  Imperiil 
Parliament.  But  it  will  not  dissolve  the 
union  between  the  two  countries,  lliere 
will  merely  be  a  readjustment  of  the  union. 
Nor  will  it  in  any  way  affect  the  authority  (»: 
the  Imperial  Parliament  as  the  supreme  law- 
making assembly  of  the  British  Empire 
Power  will  also  be  preserved  to  the  ImperiaJ 
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NEW  SCULPTURES   FOR   THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Paul  E  jillell  hii  lecenlly  anived  (ram  Paiis  with  the  (a*ts  from  which  the  sculpture)  (or  the  pedinwnl  of  the  n 
vjng  of  the  Capitiil  »ill  be  carvcd-Iwn  of  them  are  shown  above.  The  coniTnission  lor  thti  work  was  cin 
by_ConBre;ii  10  Mi.  Bartletl  iour  yeani  ago.    Mr.  Bartkti, »ht»e  Matues  o(  Michelangelo  ind  ol  Columftus 

nutewoTlhy,  has  licre  skilllully  adapted  Tiii  sculpturei  to  the  ardiltectutal  limllalioni  ol  the  pediment 


JERUSALEM  TO  BE   MODERNIZED 

The  walls  of  the  Holy  City, 


the  Holy  City,  it  it  Tepnrled.  are  In  dangei  of  demollticin  owItib  to  projected  improvements.    Trolley 
to  be  b.tilt,  electric  fighliriB  introduced,  and  a  water  suppfy  brought  from  a  di'itancf.    The 
il^walli  of  thecity  are,  according  lo  report,  being  cHeied  for  lale  by  tliF  authorities  as  building 


THE   NEW   PRESIDENT  OF  JOHNS   HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY 

inon  Gnodnciw.  recently  chixen  as  the  new  head  oi  Johns  Hopkins  Unlveriily.  was  bom  In  Brooklyn  in 
,ai  sradiiated  fn>m  AmhenH  in  1879;  became  Profeisoi  nl  a-'-'- ^-  -  ■ -■  "   ---•  c^--—'- 
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Parliament  to  prevent,  if  it  so  wills,  any  act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  being  put  upon  the 
statute-book.  It  is  by  this  provision  that  the 
Liberal  Government  has  sought  to  allay  the 
fears  of  those  who  think  that  Ireland  wants 
complete  separation  and  undisputed  national 
sovereignty.  All  men,  including  the  Irish 
themselves,  are  agreed  that  the  authority  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  must  remain  intact, 
and  Mr.  Redmond,  speaking  recently  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  Nation- 
alist party,  declared  his  complete  agreement 
with  this  provision.  "  We  want  peace  with 
England,"  he  said.  "  We  deny  that  we  are 
separatists,  and  we  say  we  are  willing  to 
accept  a  subordinate  Parliament  as  a  final 
settlement  of  Ireland's  claims." 

Ever  since  the  Irish  people  secured  the 
franchise  they  have  been  pressing  this  claim 
up)on  Great  Britain.  But  their  requests  have 
been  refused.  There  is  now,  however,  a  real 
and  genuine  possibility  that  at  last  their  hopes 
may  be  at  least  partially  realized.  The  pres- 
ent bill  has  already  been  passed  at  two  suc- 
cessive sessions  of  Parliament,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Parliament  Act,  if  it  is  passed 
again  during  the  present  session  it  will  become 
law  upon  the  King's  assent. 

So  far  as  passing  the  bill  into  law  is  con- 
cerned there  is  little  difficulty,  for  the  Liberal 
Government  has  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
King  would  refuse  to  sign  a  bill  passed  in 
due  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  one  serious  obstacle  is  Ulster.  It  is  this 
problem  which  now  threatens  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question.  Before 
going  into  Mr.  Asquith's  suggestions  regarding 
this  province — or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
of  part  of  this  province,  for  the  threatened 
insurrection  comes  from  only  four  of  the  nine 
counties — let  us  examine  the  problem  a  little. 

First,  what  is  Ulster  ^  It  is  one  of  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  consisting  of  nine 
counties ;  it  returns  to  Parliament  seven- 
teen members  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  six- 
teen against,  or  a  majority  of  one  in  favor. 
It  is  a  province  in  which  the  population  is  very 
nearly  evenly  divided  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Nearly  all  the  Catholics  are 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  while  there  is  a  small 
percentage  of  Protestants  also  in  favor  of  it, 
altogether  probably  a  majority  of  the  voters 
if  the  province  is  taken  as  a  unit.  Only  four 
of  the  nine  counties  have  a  clear  majority 
against  Home  Rule — the  counties  Down, 
Armagh,  Antrim,  and  Dcrry. 


It  is  in  these  four  counties  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  centers,  and  that  military 
preparations  are  now  being  made  to  resist 
the  Act  by  force  if  the  bill  is  passed  into  law. 
Their  chief  assertion  is  that  thev  fear  relic:- 
ious  persecution  from  an  Irish  Catholic  Par- 
liament and  an  Irish  Catholic  administration, 
and  that  such  a  Parliament  and  administra- 
tion would  seek  to  ruin  them  and  their  busi- 
nesses. These  men  are  therefore  forming  a 
citizens'  army,  and  threaten  civil  war  if  their 
demands  are  not  met.  The  men  who  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  voice  the  sentiments  of 
these  people  have  up  to  the  present  merely 
shouted  a  frantic  defiance  against  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government.  Before  very 
long,  however,  their  demands  will  probably 
become  plainer,  and,  it  is  possible,  a  little 
more  conciliatory  and  reasonable  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  The  nearer  men  get 
to  the  brink  of  a  great  catastrophe,  such  as 
civil  war  would  be,  the  more  carefully  they 
weigh  their  words  and  consider  their  actions, 
though  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  men 
in  Ulster  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  rea- 
son in  the  matter.  In  case  of  a  conflagration 
there  is  no  knowing  who  will  say  the  last 
word.  As  Mr.  Ramsey  Macdonald,  leader 
of  the  Labor  party,  declared,  "  It  is  interest- 
ing to  hear  the  party  of  law  and  order  talking 
so  lightly  about  lawlessness  in  Ulster,  encour- 
aging a  section  of  the  country  to  try  and 
undo  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  an  appeal  to  arms.  If  that  doctrine  were 
sanctioned,  it  could  not  be  confined  to  Uister. 
The  Labor  party  has  always  stood  by  order- 
liness and  appeals  to  the  reason  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for 
the  country  if  they  were  to  revert  to  the 
primitive  method  of  deciding  questions  of 
this  kind  by  brute  force." 

Who  these  Ulstermen  are  and  what  they 
are  doing  is  succinctly  set  forth  by  an  eye- 
witness whose  account  appeared  in  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette."  '*  From  a  military 
point  of  view  the  Volunteer  Force  is  not  to 
be  regarded  seriously.  The  drilling  has  been 
elementary';  the  companies  are  officered,  f<»r 
the  most  part,  by  men  of  their  own  election, 
with  no  more  military  knowledge  than  be- 
longs to  those  in  the  ranks,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  superannuated  military  men  and  former 
non-commissioned  officers.  There  is  the 
material  of  a  very  considerable  army,  but  the 
material  is  without  any  proper  equipment  of 
arms,  and  without  the  trained  staff  which 
could  give  it  any  kind  of  sound  drill.     Yet, 
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without  any  delusion  as  to  its  mi!itar>'  value, 
one  may  admit  that  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  is  a  very  considerable  fact/' 

Then  this  onlooker  goes  on  to  relate  h's 
experiences  at  the  assemblinjj  of  one  of  the 
regiments  :  **  One  by  one  the  various  contin- 
gents arrived,"  he  reported.  "  Ladies  with 
Red  Cross  bandages  drove  into  the  town 
on  jaunting-cars.  When  they  assembled  and 
marched  through  the  main  street,  they  made 
a  more  soldier-like  appearance  than  the  men, 
stepping  out  with  a  precision  and  wearing  a 
look  of  uncommon  determination  on  their 
faces.  Some  of  the  men  were  obviouslv  too 
old,  some  little  more  than  youths,  but  the 
majority  were  hardy  men  in  their  prime  and 
their  Sunday  best.  Both  men  and  women 
faced  the  rain,  which  was  falling  steadily,  with 
courage.  On  the  field  they  were  maneuvered 
company  by  company  into  a  hollow  square 
before  the  platform  which  had  been  erected.' 
'IVo  clergymen  with  umbrellas  .  held  over 
them  consecrated  the  colors  which  were  to  be 
presented ;  the  Lisburn  Temi>erance  Silver 
Band  played,  and  the  people  sang,  *  O  God, 
our  help  in  ages  past.'  I'he  single  maneu- 
ver which  was  attempted  by  the  whole 
force  of  some  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men 
was  that  of  deploying  into  line,  and  it  resulted 
in  a  scrambling,  tumbling  rush  at  either  end 
of  the  field.  It  merelv  served  to  show  how 
restricted  had  been  the  training  of  these  vol- 
unteers. They  were  together  for  the  first 
time,  and  no  more  than  they  did  could  be  ex- 
pected in  such  circumstances.  Afterwards 
the  main  part  of  the  force  was  drawn  up  into 
four  files,  and  the  new  colors,  in  charge  of 
the  local  men,  were  carried  through  the 
ranks,  three  veterans  of  the  Boer  War,  car- 
rying Maruni-Metford  rifles  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, accompanying  them.  And  all  the  time 
the  cinematograph  operators  worked  and  the 
photographers  hurried  here  and  there  with 
their  cameras. 

**  Then  there  was  marching  by  the  com- 
panies. Speeches  followed,  with  cheers  for 
the  King  and  the  ladies  who  had  given  the 
colors,  and  the  men,  by  this  time  wet  through 
and  bedraggled-looking,  marched  off  to  tea. 
A  party  of  English  workingmen  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  display  to  see  how  deter- 
mined and  how  well  drilled  these  Ulstermen 
were  had  tea  and  speeches  served  to  them 
in  the  hotel  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Such 
was  the  end  of  one  of  the  big  days  of  the 
Ulster  Force.*' 

It  is  alleged  by  those  who  are  supporting 


this  movement  that  there  are  at  least  a  hun 
dred  thousand  of  these  men,  and,  although  the 
force  is  in  reality  undoubtedly  much  less  numer- 
ous, still  it  i?  a  sufficient  menace  to  cause  grave 
concern.  The  danger  of  the  future  in  Ulster 
is  not  the  danger  of  civil  war,  of  which  the 
leaders  talk,  but  of  strife  and  bloodshed  be 
tween  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protes^ 
tants  who  are  neighbor^.  P^or,  whatever  th^ 
leaders  ma\  say,  the'  men  in  the  ranks  believe 
that  they  are  preparing  to  fight  the  Romn 
Catholics.  That  accounts  for  their  gr/i 
seriousness,  for  their  cold  enthusiasm.  In: 
districts  in  which  the  volunteer  movemen: 
has  taken  the  strongest  hold  on  the  pe<)p.e 
are  the  districts  where  the  Protestants  s:j! 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Battle  of  th^ 
Boyne,  and  where  ever  and  anon  we  catt : 
sight  of  the  flaming  placards :  *'  Rememlx: 
1690,"  and  "  To  HeU  with  the  Popef 

Mr.  Asquith  had  all  these  facts  clearly  in 
his  mind  when  he  made  his  recent  bid  for 
peace.  He  stated  that  the  Government  wai, 
above  all  things,  anxious  that  the  changes 
which  it  believed  to  be  inevitable  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  should  start  under 
conditions  which  will  secure  for  them  from 
the  first  the  best  chance  of  ultimate  success, 
while  he  recognized  the  dangers  ahead  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  statesmanship  to  avert,  (^n 
the  one  hand,  if  the  bill  is  passed  as  i: 
stands,^  there  is  prospect  of  civil  strife  in 
Ulster.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Home  Rule 
is  shipwrecked,  permanently  mutilated,  or 
indefinitely  postponed,  the  outlook  in  Ireland 
as  a  whole  is  at  least  equally  formidable.  A 
settlement  must  therefore  involve,  first,  the 
acceptance  of  Home  Rule,  with  a  legislature 
and  Executive  in  Dublin,  and,  secondly,  spe 
cial  treatment  of  Ulster  over  and  above  the 
safeguards  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Asquith  then 
made  his  proposals  for  the  special  treatment 
of  Ulster,  and  his  plan  of  excluding  certain 
portions  of  the  province  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  He  proposed  that  the  countio 
and  county  boroughs  of  Ulster  should  have 
the  right  of  taking  a  poll  of  the  Parliamentar} 
electors  within  three  months  of  the  passing 
of  the  bill  on  the  question  of  exclusion  from 
its  operation,  a  bare  majority  to  decide.  Bn' 
this  exclusion  is  to  last  only  six  years.  A^:^' 
this  time  such  excluded  counties  would  come 
automatically  under  the  Act  unless  the  Ini 
perial  Parliament  in  the  meantime  decided 
otherwise. 

It  is  upon  the  terms  of  this  exclusion  tfu' 
the    whole    trouble    now    rests.     Protestan: 
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Ulster — at  least  the  portion  which  has  up  to 
the  present  been  able  to  make  up  its  mind 
what  it  wants — demands  complete  exclusion 
for  all  time.  Temporary  exclusion  it  regards 
as  most  unsatisfactory  and  impossible  to  accept 
or  even  to  discuss.  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  are  equally  emphatic  as  to 
the  impossibility  af  this  stage  of  permitting 
complete  exclusion  to  that  part  of  Ulster 
which  might  vote  in  favor  of  exclusion.  They 
declare  that  Ireland  must  ever  remain  united 
under  one  Government.  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  stated 
that  it  was  not  for  Unionists  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  settlement  if  Ulster  was  satisfied, 
although  his  party  was  now,  as  it  always  had 
been,  completely  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son, leader  of  the  Ulster  malcontents,  declared 
that,  "  For  my  part,  if  you  take  your  time  limit 
away,  I  would  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  over  to 
Ulster  and  to  call  a  convention."  Sir  Edward 
Carson  also  made  another  suggestion.  *'  Will 
you,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Asquith,  "instead  of 
making  your  offer  in  the  way  it  is,  put  it  in 
this  way :  *  We  agree  that  when  you  have 
had  your  referendum  you  shall  stand  as  you 
are,  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of 


the  United  Kingdom,  until  Parliament  other- 
wise orders  *  V* 

From  the  time  of  making  these  statements 
up  to  now  there  has  been  no  fundamental 
change,  though  certain  negotiations  are  now 
in  progress  which  will,  almost  without  doubt, 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  passed  for  the 
third  time'and  becomes  law.  Only  one  thing 
can  prevent  this  amicable  settlement.  It  is 
that,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  some  of  the  Ulster- 
men,  fortified  with  the  belief  that  they  are 
fighting  for  their  faith  and  for  their  freedom, 
may  strike  some  fatal  blow  which  would  let 
loose  the  awful  furies  of  civil  war.  It  is  well 
to  remember  in  this  hour  that  those  who  have 
been  encouraging  these  men  to  believe  that 
their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  religion  are 
in  danger  have  assumed  a  great  and  a  terri- 
ble responsibility.  When  men  start  an  appeal 
to  lawlessness  and  anarchy,  to  primitive  brute 
force,  after  a  minority  is  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority in  regular  constitutional  fashion — then 
there  is  no  saying  where  it  will  end.  But 
unless  some  unforeseen  outbreak  occurs, 
there  seems  little  doubt  now  that  a  settlement 
will  be  arrived  at,  and  that  the  dreadful  hor- 
rors of  civil  strife  will  be  avoided. 


IN  THE  ARGENTINE 

THE  ARMY;    SPORT 
BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

IN  THE  SERIES  ON   SOUTH   AMERICA 


MY  military  aide  in  the  Argentine  was 
Colonel  Reibaud,  an  Argentine  of 
French  and  Irish  descent.  He  was 
a  capital  man,  every  inch  a  soldier.  He  was 
exceedingly  anxious  that  I  should  see  the 
army.  Accordingly,  I  spent  one  morning 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  a  couple  of 
other  Cabinet  Ministers  out  at  a  practice 
camp  where  a  body  of  troops  were  being 
drilled  and  maneuvered.  They  included  an 
infantry  regiment,  a  cavalry  regiment,  and 
batteries  of  heavy  siege  guns,  mortars,  field 
guns,  and  machine  guns  carried  on  horseback. 
They  have  now  in  the  Argentine  a  system 
which  realizes  in  practical  fashion  the  old 
democratic  ideal  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
States  about  the  National  militia.  The  found- 
ers of  our  Republic  had  a  theory  that  all  the 
male  inhabitants  should  be  embodied  as  the 


militia  of  the  country,  and  would  afford  an 
adequate  protection  to  it.  In  practice  this 
theory  resulted  in  humiliating  and  ludicrous 
failure,  merely*  because  not  the  slightest  seri- 
ous effort  was  made  to  train  the  militia.  But 
the  theory  itself  was  admirable,  if  only  it  had 
been  supplemented  by  the  practical  determi- 
nation to  give  the  militia — that  is,  the  male 
population  of  the  country — some  practically 
efficient  training,  so  as  to  make  them  soldiers 
in  fact  and  not  merely  in  name.  The 
Argentine  Republic  is  with  wisdom  realizing 
this  ideal.  All  the  male  members  of  the 
population  are  required  to  serve  for  one 
year  in  the  army,  excepting  a  certain  pro- 
portion who  serve  for  two  years  in  the 
navy. 

I  was  in  the  company  of  about  a  hundred 
officers ;  and  what  I  saw  afforded  the  clear- 
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est  possible  proof  of  the  unflagging  industry, 
the  painstaking  care,  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  officers  of  the  Argentine  army.  The 
troops  whom  I  wiltnessed  maneuvering  had 
been  trained  for  less  than  ^ve  month§.  They 
had  attained  to  a  really  astonishing  degree  of 
proficiency — ^a  proficiency  which  showed  both 
bodily  vigor  and  alert  mental  aptitude.  An 
ex- French  officer  who  was  presen^  remarked 
to  me  that  only  a  very  intelligent  nation 
could  furnish  recruits  able  to  learn  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time.  1  was  informed  that 
there  was  very  litde  difficulty  in  disciplining 
them,  because,  as  one  officer  expressed  it  to 
me,  the  men  obeyed  from  conviction  and  de- 
votion, so  th^t  there  was  scant  occasion  for 
harshness. 

I  examined  a  number  of  the  men  in  the 
infantry  regiment.  It  was  a  regiment  drawn 
fropi  various  districts  outside  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  The  men  followed  different 
occupations :  they  were  jpachinists,  carp)en- 
texs,  millers,  ranchmen,  and  hired  farm  hands. 
Spme  of  them  were  of  Italian  parentage, 
more  of  them  of  the  old  Spanish-Argentine 
stock,  while  two  or  three  were  of  German 
p^ent^e,  ^d  several  showed  that  they  had 
a  strong  touch  of  Indian  blood.  There  was 
a  percentage  of  blond-haired  men  among 
them,  but,  of  course,  smaller  than  would  be 
the  case  among  United  States  troops,  and 
somewhat  smaller  than  w^s  the  case  among 
the  officers.  They  were  well  set  up,  stout, 
active-looking  fellows,  with  resolute  ^uid  intelli- 
gent faces. 

The  proficiency  of  the  artillerymen  and 
cavalrymen  was  noteworthy.  All  the  cavalry 
were  armed  with  the  lance,  and,  as  this  is 
m\^^  the  mpst  difficult  weapon  to  ipaster,  it 
was  really  astounding  to  ?ee  how  firofident 
the  troopers  had  become  in  its  use  after  only 
sQUje  four  monfhs*  work.  It  was  a  rainy 
digy,  and  the  water-soaked  ground  was  a  slip- 
pery bog,  in  which  the  horses  continually 
fiell.  Jiut  the  men  were  excellent  riders,  and 
did  not  in  the  least  mind  their  horses  falling. 
Ol>e  interesting  thing  they  did  was  to  sing 
patriotic  and  military  songs  as  the  regiment 
BOF^rched  past.  As  for  the  officers,  they 
were  as  soldierly  and  workmanlike  a  set  as 
any  one  could  wish  to  see.  We  saw  a  couple 
qf  biplanes  and  one  monoplane  in  action 
under  military  aviators.  These  men,  and 
the  cavalry  and  a^tiUery  officers,  were  ^1 
a  credit  to  their  profession.  The  Argentines 
have  .a  right  Xq  feel  pride,  ^afefactiqn,  and 
*aj6t  in  their  .army. 


Among  the  officer;  I  naet  sons  of  French- 
men, Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Italians,  and 
Germans,  ipixed  with  the  officers  of  either 
(Hire  Spanish  or  part  Spanish  and  part  Indian 
descent.  Hut  they  were  all  Argentines  and 
nothing  else. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  other  re- 
spects, they  resembled  our  own  people.  I 
visited  the  Military  Club  at  Buenos  Aires  lo 
present  a  bronze  replica  of  Borglum's  statue 
of  General  Sheridan.  In  speaking  to  the 
officers  I  aHuded  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
them  were  of  foreign  parentage,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  same  thing  was  true  in  our  own 
country ;  that,  for  instance,  our  greatest  ad- 
miral, Farragut,  was  the  son  of  a  Spanish 
father ;  that  amopg  the  officers  who  served 
under  him  and  rose  afterwards  to  be  admirals, 
in  addition  to  the  many  men  of  ojd  Revolu- 
tionary or  native  American  stock,  there  were 
the  sons  of  German,  English,  and  Italian 
fathers  ;  that  some  of  the  most  typical  Ameri- 
cans we  ever  had  were  descendants  of  French- 
rpen  ;  that  the  great  general  who  was  com- 
memorated by  tlie  bronze  I  presented  to  them 
was  of  Irish  parentage,  and  the  sculptor  of 
the  bronze  was  of  Scandinavian  parentage. 
I  added  that  these  men  and  those  like  theni 
were  Americans  and  nothing  else  ;  and  that 
the  Argentine  nationality  was  a  new  nation- 
ality, different  from  all  others,  and  absorbing 
into  it  all  imrt)igran|s  who  came  to  the  count r>', 
precisely  as  in  the  United  States  the  Ameri- 
can nationality  was  a  new  nationality,  into 
which  all  immigrants  became  merged,  and 
where  the  national  type  was  already  fixed. 

Altogether,  I  was  not  only  pleased  with 
but  impressed  by  what  I  saw  of  the  Argen- 
tine army.  It  is  a  well-trained  and  gallaiH 
body  of  men,  and  I  have  no  doubt  t^t  on 
the  field  it  would  do  first-class  work.  Thp 
officers,  by  the  way,  played  polo.  This  year 
an  Argentine  rifle  team  came  to  the  United 
States  and  won  the  world's  championship. 
Some  day  I  hope  we  shall  see  an  Argentine 
officers'  team  come  to  the  United  St^ttes  and 
play  polo  against  some  of  our  army  teaips. 

The  Argentixie  shares  one  piece  of  good 
fortune  with  the  United  States.  Its  -great 
military  hero  was  a  man  who  to  bis  military 
reputation  added  the  indispensable  virtue  of 
civic  disinterestedness.  San  Martin  was  the 
Argentine  general  who  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence not  only  liberated  the  ArgeqtiDe, 
but  niarched  across  the  Andes  to  .t)^^  f^#ct*e 
of  Chile  and  Peru.  Ujifortun^ti^ly,  tpp  iwpy 
Latin- American  military  lea4^s  .pf  4l>e  p^t 
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have  made  their  military  service  on  behalf  of 
freedom  the  means  of  gratifying  their  own  civil 
ambition  at  the  expense  of  freedom.  San 
Martin  was  a  sincere  and  disinterested  friend — 
almost  too  disinterested  a  friend — of  what  he 
esteemed  to  be  the  new  spirits  of  liberty  and 
of  South  American  nationality.  He  showed 
Washington's  ability  in  the  field,  and  Wash- 
ington's disinterestedness,  although  he  did 
not  have  that  power  of  impressing  himself 
upon  his  count r>^men  which  enabled  Wash- 
ington, after  having  given  his  countrymen 
liberty,  to  gather  them  behind  him  in  securing 
the  unity  and  the  order  without  which  the 
liberty  would  have  been  of  so  little  worth. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  modern  Argentine 
character  is  the  love  of  healthy  outdoor  sport. 
This  takes  many  forms.  There  is  a  beautiful 
race-course,  and  at  the  great  race-meetings 
the  lookers-on  afford  the  same  brilliant  spec- 
tacle that  is  afforded  by  the  people  of  fashion 
in  London  and  Paris  at  similar  meetings. 
Unquestionably,  those  connected  with  racing 
in  the  Argentine  have  done  much  to  develop 
the  breeding  of  first-rate  horses.  I  was 
rather  amused  to  find  that  not  a  few  of  my 
hosts  both  already  knew  and  sympathized 
with  the  fact  that  I  disliked  and  disapproved 
the  gambling  that  seems  to  be  an  inseparable 
feature  of  horse-racing  on  a  great  scale. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Buenos  Aires  a  space  where  sport  in  a  most 
attractive  form  is  carried  on  without  any  such 
attendant  drawback.  Some  twenty  miles 
from  Buenos  Aires,  in  a  flat  covered  with 
trees  and  dotted  with  pleasant  cottages,  there 
are  some  sluggish  streams,  part  of  the  delta 
of  the  Plate.  On  these  there  has  gradually 
been  built  up  a  boating  center  with  which 
there  is  nothing  in  the  United  States,  or,  as 
far  as  I  know,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
to  be  compared.  It  comes  second  only  to 
Henley.  At  New  London  and  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  now  and  then  at  other  places  in 
our  country,  on  some  one  day  of  the  year 
there  will  be  a  great  spectacle,  when  on 
yachts,  steamers,  and  observation  trains  tens 
of  thousands  of  observers  gather  to  see  the 
college  eights  compete  for  mastery.  But  in  each 
case  the  spectacle  is  for  a  day  only.  At  the 
Tigre,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  stream 
on  which  the  racing  occurs,  there  are  half  a 
dozen  important  boat-houses  and  club-houses 
of  as  many  different  rowing  clubs.  There 
are  very  attractive  cottages  and  villas,  there 
are  all  kinds   of   less  important  buildings — 


inns,  public  boat-houses,  small  private  boat- 
houses — so  that  every  one,  according  to  the 
size  of  his  or  her  purse,  can  get  enjoyment 
out  of  the  place  all  the  time,  and  out  of  the 
sports  whenever  the  sports  occur.  I  was 
taken  out  to  see  one  of  the  regattas,  and 
steamed  down  one  of  the  side  streams,  and 
then  down  the  race-course,  afterwards  wit- 
nessing from  a  big,  picturesquely  built  club- 
house the  finish  of  one  of  the  races, 
in  which  a  Buenos  Aires  pair-oar  beat 
a  Montevideo  pair-oar.  On  each  side  the 
entire  length  of  the  course  was  lined  with 
boats  of  every  description  :  steam-launches ; 
trim  lapstreaks  in  which  two  or  three  men  in 
flannels  were  rowing  two  or  three  girls  and  a 
chaperon ;  big,  battered  craft  rowed  by  pro- 
fessionals, and  crammed  full  of  holiday 
seekers  enjoying  themselves  at  so  much  a 
head  ;  outrigger  boats  with  crews  of  strongly 
built,  clean-cut-looking  young  fellows,  them- 
selves possible  competitors  in  some  future  race. 
The  women  were  in  costumes  both  pretty 
and  appropriate.  The  men  were  in  boating 
flannels.  All  made  a  most  attractive  specta- 
cle, and  gave  one  an  idea  of  how  rapidly 
the  pleasant  side  of  life  is  being  developed 
in  this  great  city  of  the  south.  As  always  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  mixture  of  races  was  evi- 
dent. The  president  of  the  sports  on  that 
particular  day  was  by  birth  a  (German  and  a 
representative  of  the  Teutonia  Rowing  Club. 
Another  club  was  composed  chiefly  of  Ital- 
ians, and  another  of  Scandinavians.  In  yet 
another  the  English  predominated.  Never- 
theless, the  whole  tone  of  the  sports  has 
already  become  Argentine,  and  will  become 
entirely  such  in  a  very  short  while.  I  saw 
Argentine  crews,  just  as  I  saw  Argentine 
boxers  and  football  teams,  rifle  teams  and 
polo  teams,  and  all  were  doing  first-rate  work 
in  a  thoroughly  sporting  spirit. 

Moreover,  in  the  different  schools  all 
kinds  of  calisthenics  and  gymnastic  exercises 
are  followed.  I  was  taken  out  to  a  lunch  at 
the  Sociedad  Sportiva  Argentina  especially  to 
see  exercises  and  sports  participated  in  by 
several  thousands  of  school-children,  many 
of  whom  had  come  from  the  city  of  Rosario, 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  away.  It  re- 
minded me  of  what  I  had  seen  the  previous 
spring  in  Central  Park  at  the  big  meeting  of 
the  Athletic  League  of  the  New  York  schools. 
It  was  all  merely  another  evidence  of  the  way 
in  which  the  people  of  the  Argentine  and  we 
ourselves  are  trying  to  solve  the  same  prob- 
lems along  similar  lines. 
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IT  is  what  a  man  does  when  he  is  free  to 
do  as  he  pleases  that  shows  what  kind 
of  a  man  he  is.  According  to  this  test 
of  character,  the  study  of  how  one  thousand 
and  odd  workingmen  spend  their  spare  time 
reveals  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  tnoral 
and  social  tendencies  of  the  typical  artisan 
smd  laborer  in  the  big  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Here  is  the  general  classification  of  the 
men  who  were  **  investigated :" 

There  were  29  different  nation^ilities ;  164 
different  trades  and  occupations ;  29.9  per 
eent  were  trade-unionists ;  64  per  cent 
were  married;  26.1  per  cent  were  Protes- 
tant, 36.2  per  cent  Catholic,  39. 5  per  cent 
Jewish,  42  per  cent  making  no  religious  pro- 
fession (although  these  were  probably  either 
CathoUc  or  Protestant  nominally) ;  36  per 
cent  worked  from  8  to  9  hours  per  day,  31 
per  cent  from  9  to  10,  17  per  cent  from  10 
|o  11,  and  16  i>er  cent  11  hours  per  day  and 
over ;  25  per  cent  were  from  17  to  24  years 
of  age,  41  per  cent  from  25  to  35,  23  per 
eent  from  36  to  45,  and  11  per  cent  46  years 
and  over  ;  8  per  cent  earned  under  $10  per 
week,  22  per  cent  from  $10  to  $15,  38  per 
eent  from  $15  to  $20,  14  per  cent  from  $20 
to  $25,  6  per  cent  from  $Z5  to  $30,  5  per 
cent  from  $30  to  $35,  and  4  per  cent  earned 
$35  and  over. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  thousand 
men  are  fairly  well  distributed  among  the 
various  groups.  Every  type  of  workingman 
that  one  finds  in  the  city  is  included,  so  that 
the  conclusions  and  inferences  drawn  from 
this  study  must  be  fairly  accurate  and  relia- 
We.  Practically  all  of  the  workingmen 
atuc^ed  Jive  in  New  York  Cit>\  This  ac- 
counts for  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
Russians  in  the  tabulations.  These  Russians 
are  nearly  all  Jews;  but  the  fact  that  the 
Jews,  Catholics,   and    Protestants  arc  fairly 

'  This  study  was  made  by  Mr.  Bevans  during  his  candi- 
(Ucy 'for  the  oeffree  oi  I>octt)r  of  FhiWxsophy  at  Columbia 
University.  Tne  answers  to  a  carefully  prepared  series  of 
questions  were  necured  through  personal  interviews.  In 
tat^ttUtiog  the  returns  the  nmn  mvt  clas«ified  aecording 
to  hours  of  labor,  occupations,  marital  relations,  age, 
nationality,  and  wages. 
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equal  in  number  makes  the  comparison  more 
interesting,  and  really  more  typical  of  work- 
ingmen as  a  class  than  if  the  thousand  men 
were  more  strongly  Protestant  or  CathoHc. 
as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  the  average  com- 
munity. 

There  is  one  thing  that  stands  out  at  once 
in  this  investigation  :  namely,  the  popularity 
of  the  motion- picture  show.  About  60  per 
cent  of  all  the  men  patronize  the  movies, 
although  there  are  some  very  clear-cut  differ- 
ences between  the  various  tyj>es  of  men  under 
consideration  ;  for  example,  those  who  work 
the  longest  hours  spend  most  time  at  the 
picture  shows.  In  general,  this  form  of  rec- 
reation is  most  popular  with  those  classified 
under  domestic  and  personal  service,  cleri- 
cal, transportation,  merchants  and  dealers, 
and  metal  trades.  Single  men  show  a 
slightly  larger  percentage  in  the  number  who 
patronize  these  shows,  but  men  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  35  go  to  the  movies 
most  frequendy.  They  are  most  popular 
among  Amerkan-bom  workmen.  It  is  also 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  men  who  receive 
$10  per  week  or  less  go  oftenest,  although 
they  do  not  spend  as  much  money  in  motion- 
picture  shows  as  do  those  who  earn  more ; 
they  probably  go  to  the  five-cent  shows. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  motion-picture 
show  is  America's  most  popular  form  of  rec- 
reation. It  has  hit  the  saloon  ais  has  no  other 
agency.  But,  frankly,  it  hasn't  quite  put  the 
saloon  out  of  business,  as  this  study  shows 
that  the  saloon  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
recreational  life  of  working-men. 

About  30  p>er  cent  of  the  men  patronize 
the  saloon — although  no  doubt  many  more 
actually  use  intoxicating  liquor — ^as  against 
60  per  cent  who  go  to  the  movies.  But 
here  is  another  remarkable  revelation  :  the 
longer  hours  a  man  works,  the  more  time  and 
money  he  spends  at  the  saloon. 

The  study  proves  untrue  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  shorter  working  hours  afford 
more  leisure  time  for  men  to  dissipate  and 
make  themselves  less  ^  for  ktbor.  Long 
hours,  causing  over- fatigue,  seem  to  so  k>wer 
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the  vitality  of  the  workingman  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  work  he  naturally  gravitates 
toward  the  saloon. 

Students  of  the  liquor  problem  have  often 
referred  to  the  saloon  as  '*  the  poor  man's 
club."  Justification  of  this  is  found 'in  the 
fact  that,  although  the  actual  percentage  of 
men  who  go  to  the  saloon  in  the  11  hour 
and  over  gfroup  is  smaller  than  in  the  shorter 
hour  group,  yet  the  number  of  hours  spent, 
the  number  of  visits  made,  and  the  amount 
of  money  expended  by  these  men  at  the 
saloon  are  far  greater  than  for  the  men  who 
work  a  lesser  number  of  hours.  Usually 
the  men  who  work  longer  hours  but  do  not 
go  to  the  saloon  have  a  tendency  to  indulge 
in  dissipation  in  some  other  form  unless 
they  are  so  fatigued  that  they  have  no  social 
life. 

The  saloon  is  patronized  most  frequently 
by  the  transportation  group,  made  up  largely 
of  teamsters.  Of  the  total  number  in  this 
group  56.9  per  cent  go  to  the  saloon ;  these 
being  followed  by  the  building  trades  with 
41.8  per  cent,  the  metal  trades  with  46.7  per 
cent,  domestic  and  personal  service  38.8  per 
cent,  merchants  and  dealers  36.6  per  cent. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  actual  time  spent 
in  the  saloon,  the  order  is  somewhat  changed, 
as  follows  :  transportation,  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  metal  trades,  building  trades, 
merchants  and  dealers. 

It  is  astonishing  to  discover  that  of  these 
1,000  men  the  married  men  patronize  the 
saloon  more  frequently  than  do  the  unmar- 
ried men.  Here  is  an  interesting  phenome- 
non for  the  moralist  and  the  psychologist,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  sociologist.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  ages 
at  which  the  saloon  is  most  popular  are 
the  years  between  36  and  45,  the  dull, 
drab  years,  of  middle  age,  when  the  idealism 
of  the  former  days  no  longer  sways  the  emo- 
tions. The  men  from  Great  Britain  head  the 
nationality  group  in    saloon  patronage  with 

57.6  per  cent.  These  are  followed  by  the 
Germans  with  49.3  percent,  the  Italians  with 
30.3  per  cent,  the  Austro- Hungarians  with 

26.7  per  cent,  the  Americans  with  26.2  per 
cent.  About  half  the  men  stated  that  they 
drink  intoxicating  liquor  at  the  noon  hour, 
and  14.6  per  cent  do  so  before  going  to 
work. 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  expenditure 
of  money  for  all  recreational  and  benevolent 
purposes,  including  motion  pictures  and  thea- 
ters, beer  and  wine  and  whisky,  chewing  and 


smoking  tobacco,  dgars  and  cigarettes,  per- 
sonal and  family  contributions  to  church,  self 
and  family  life  insurance,  the  expenditure  for 
beer,  wine,  and  whisky  easily  leads  with  an 
average  of  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  spent  for  all  purposes,  the  11  hour 
and  over  men  being  in  the  forefront  with 
39.1  per  cent.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
latter  group  actually  spends  more  money 
than  the  others  for  intoxicants,  but  that  they 
spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their  *'  spare 
cash  "  for  liquor. 

It  appears  that  the  men  who  work  the 
longest  hours  go  to  church  most  frequently, 
although  the  actual  time  spent  at  church 
services  is  greater  among  the  9  to  10  and  10 
to  11  hour  groups.  It  seems  that  the  church 
has  a  w^eak  grip  on  the  men  who  work  the 
shortest  number  of  hours — presumably  the 
highest  grade  workers.  Here  is  another  puz- 
zle for  the  sociologist  to  work  out,  because 
we  have  been  told  that  workingmen  do  not 
go  to  church  because  they  haven't  the  time — 
that  if  they  had  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  for 
example,  they  would  be  found  in  the  churches 
on  Sunday.  Incidentally,  the  church  is  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  its  greatest  prob- 
lem, so  far  as  church  interest  is  concerned, 
is  not  the  *'  down-trodden  "  workingman,  but 
the  strong,  independent  toiler  who  is  making 
his  way  toward  the  top.  The  church  must 
study  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  typical 
American  workingman  who  feels  the  power 
which  citizenship  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
gives.  Married  men  go  to  church  more  fre- 
quently than  do  single  men.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  older  a  man  becomes,  the  more  inter- 
est he  takes  in  religious  affairs.  The  lowest 
percentage  of  interest  in  the  church  is  found 
among  the  men  between  the  ages  of  17  to 
24,  and  the  highest  percentage  in  the  group 
46  years  of  age  and  over,  the  latter  excelling 
in  this  particular  by  nearly  100  per  cent  in 
the  number  who  attend  church  and  in  the 
amount  of  spare  time  spent  at  church  serv- 
ices. This  confirms  a  very  extensive  experi- 
ence of  the  writer  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States — the  young  men  of  this  country  are 
least  interested  in  church  services  and  re- 
ligious meetings.  In  point  of  nationality',  the 
Germans  attend  church  most  frequently. 
Then  come  the  Austro- Hungarians,  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Americans.  Contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  church  come  most  largely  from  men  who 
work  from  10  to  11  hours  per  day,  although 
the   11  hour  and  over  group  give  more  in 
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proportion  tq  their  income  than  do  either 
the  8  to  9  or  9  to  10  hour  groups. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  29.9  per 
cent  of  the  men  are  members  of  trade 
unions.  Naturally,  the  largest  percentage  of 
these  are  found  in  the  8  to  9  hour  group,  the 
nnmber  steadily  decreasing  as  the  hours  of 
labor  increase.  The  men  in  the  building 
trades  are  most  highly  organized.  These  are 
closely  followed  by  the  metal  trades  and  the 
textile  workers.  The  number  of  married 
men  in  the  labor  organizations  is  100  per 
cent  greater  than  among  single  men,  and 
there  are  three  times  as  many  trade-unionists 
among  the  workers  46  years  of  age  and  over 
as  there  are  among  the  group  17  to  24  years 
of  age,  and  twice  as  many  as  there  are  in  the 
group  from  25  to  35  years  of  age.  The 
Germans  go  in  for  organization  most  largely. 
These  are  followed  by  the  men  from  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  America,  Italy,  Austria- Hun- 
gary. Not  one  man  in  the  group  earning 
$10  per  week  or  less  is  a  member  of  the 
labor  union.  Those  who  earn  from  $25  to  $30 
per  week  are  most  highly  organized. 

The  amount  of  spare  time  these  workmen 
spend  with  their  families  brings  out  some 
suggestive  ideas.  It  appears,  at  first  sight, 
that  it  is  the  men  who  work  the  longest 
hours  who  win  out  here.  But  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  type  has .  few  legitimate 
recreations  which  take  them  out  for  an  entire 
evening,  as,  for  example,  for  lecture  courses, 
concerts,  art  galleries,  etc.  Naturally,  when 
other  possible  sources  of  recreational  life  are 
eliminated,  it  raises  the  percentage  of  time 
spent  with  the  family  as  comp»ared  with  time 
spent  in  other  ways,  although  the  actual 
time  spent  with  the  family  at  home  by  the 
long-hour  group  may  be  less  than  that  spent 
in  this  manner  by  the  men  who  work  shorter 
hours.  The  men  who  work  shorter  hours 
no  doubt  take  their  families  with  them  when 
they  go  to  places  of  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion. This  naturally  takes  them  away  from 
home,  but  it  does  not  take  them  away  from 
their  families.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
figures  given  for  the  wage  groups,  for  here 
it  is  plainly  shown  that  as  a  man's  wages 
increase  the  more  time  he  spends  with  his 
family.  There  is  a  continuous  development 
in  this  respect  in  the  seven  divisions  made 
among  the  wage  groups. 

The  difference  in  time  spent  with  families 
between  the  $10  and  under  and  the  $35  and 
over  groups  is  about  50  per  cent  in  favor  of 
the   liigher  wage  group.     It  goes   without 


saying  that  married  men  spend  more  time 
with  their  families  than  single  men — 100 
per  cent  more  time,  according  to  the  statis- 
tics ;  but  in  the  age  groups  those  between 
36  and  45  spend  most  time  with  their  families. 
It  is  shown  that  Germans  are  the  greatest 
home-loving  people  and  Americans  the  least 

Clubs  and  lodges  occupy  much  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  these  one  thousand  working- 
men.  The  men  who  work  the  shortest  hours 
are  most  generally  attracted  by  such  organi- 
zations. While  about  twice  as  many  8 
hour  men  belong  to  them  as  do  the  II 
and  over  hour  men,  the  8  hour  men  de- 
vote four  times  as  much  time  in  their  meet- 
ings. Interest  in  clubs  and  lodges  is  almos- 
evenly  divided  between  married  and  single 
men,  although  in  the  amount  of  time  sjjent 
the  single  men  lead  slightly.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  ages  at  which  clubs  and  lodges 
appeal  most  are  between  17  and  24, 
and  46  years  of  age  and  over.  Proba- 
bly the  younger  men  are  most  attracted  by 
clubs  of  various  kinds  and  the  older  men  by 
lodges.  In  point  of  nationality  the  figures 
are  quite  uniform,  and  a  study  of  the  wage 
groups  shows  that,  while  not  so  many  of  the 
lower-paid  men  belong  to  these  organizations, 
their  percentage  of  attendance  equals  that  of 
many  of  the  higher-paid  wage-workers.  They 
probably  attend  lodges  and  clubs  50  per  cent 
more  than  do  the  latter ;  no  doubt  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  cheap  form  of  insurance, 
and  because  it  gives  them  a  bit  of  recreation 
at  practically  no  further  cost  thian  that  already 
contributed  for  the  insurance  benefits. 

Reading  newspapers  occupies  a  larger  per- 
centage of  spare  time  than  does  any  other 
single  feature.  Of  the  8  to  9  hour  group, 
96.2  per  cent  read   newspapers  ;  of  the  9  to 

10  hour  group,  93.3  per  cent ;  of  the  10  to 

11  hour  g^oup,  92.1  per  cent ;  of  the  ILhour 
and  over  group,  78.7  per  cent.  But  while 
more  men  of  the  8  hour  group  read  news- 
papers, the  11  hour  and  over  group  spend 
slightly  more  time  in  this  way.  Those 
eng^ed  in  domestic  and  personal  service  are 
lowest  in  amount  of  time  spent  in  reading 
newspapers.  Married  men  spend  more 
time  reading*  newspapers  than  do  single 
men,  although  a  larger  proportion  of  young 
men  between  17  and  24  read  news- 
papers than  do  any  other  age  group.  While 
the  American-born  lead  slightly  in  the 
number  of  newspai^er  readers,  the  foreign- 
born  are  not  very  much  behind  either  in 
numbers   or   time   spent      The   only    100 
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per  cent  in  any  particular  in  this  study  is 
found  in  the  group  earning  from  $30  to  $35 
per  week — every  one  of  these  reads  news- 
papers; but  those  who  spend  most  time 
reading  newspapers  in  the  wage  groups  are 
those  earning  from  $15  to  $35,  the  highest 
percentage  being  found  in  the  group*  earning 
from  $20  to  $25. 

Magazines  are  read  chiefly  by  the  8  to  9 
hour  group,  those  employed  as  clerks,  those 
who  are  single  and  those  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  24,  those  who  are  American  bom, 
and  the  higher  wage  groups.  It  is  worth 
while  noting  that  there  are  only  one-third  as 
many  men  who  read  magazines  in  the  8  to  9 
hour  group  as  there  are  those  who  read 
newspapers,  and  that  the  men  who  do  read 
newspapers  spend  eight  times  as  much  time 
reading  them  as  the  men  in  the  magazine- 
reading  group  spend  in  reading  magazines. 
In  the  $35  per  week  and  over  group  more 
than  twice  as  many  men  read  newspapers 
as  read  magazines,  and  they  spend  four 
times  as  much  time  reading  them. 

Books  are  read  by  fully  twice  as  many  of 
the  8  to  9  hour  group  as  by  the  11  hour  and 
over  group.  They  are  read  chiefly  by  clerks, 
and  least  of  all  by  those  engaged  in  transix)r- 
tation  and  domestic  and  personal  service. 
They  are  read  twice  as  much  by  single  men 
as  by  married  men,  and  chiefly  by  men  be- 
tween 17  and  24 — about  twice  as  many  by 
this  group  as  any  other  group.  The  men 
from  Great  Britain  rank  lowest  in  this  par- 
ticular. It  is  striking  that  while  men  who 
work  the  shortest  hours  have  more  book 
readers,  the  men  who  earn  $10  and  under 
spend  more  time  reading  books  than  do 
any  other  group.  This  undoubtedly  means 
that  there  are  some  men  in  the  low-wa^ 
group  who  are  struggling  for  a  better  educa- 
tion, and  fighting  hard  for  it  during  the  night 
hours.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  inquiry 
regarding  time  spent  in  private  study.  While 
a  considerable  number  of  short-hour  men  are 
taking  special  courses,  the  10  to  1 1  hour  men 
are  studying  hardest  and  longest.  Three 
times  as  many  single  -men  are  taking  special 
courses  of  study  as  married  men,  and  more 
than  six  times  as  many  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  24  as  there  are  in  the  group  of  46 
and  over.  The  actual  time  spent  by  the 
younger  group  in  private  study  is  15  times 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  older  group. 
But  the  Italians  and  the  Russians  excel  in 
time  spent  in  private  study,  the  Americans 
coming  in  a  close  third.     The  $10  and  under 


group  spend  most  time  in  private  study,  those 
lowest  in  the  scale  in  the  wage  group  being 
those  who  earn  from  $25  to  $30. 

Night  school  is  attended  most  largely  by 
the  men  in  the  9  to  10  hour  group,  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  this  group 
going  to  school,  the  metal- trade  workers 
leading,  and  those  of  Russian  birth.  Those 
who  earn  less  than  $10  per  week  lead  every 
other  group  by  over  100  per  cent,  and  those 
who  earn  $25  to  $30  are  beaten  1,200  per 
cent  by  the  small-wage  group.  Public  lec- 
tures are  attended  six  times  as  often  by  the 
men  who  work  8  to  9  hours  per  day  as  they 
are  by  those  who  work  11  hours  and  over, 
and  mostly  by  the  clerical  group,  by  single 
men,  by  those  between  17  and  24  years  of 
age,  by  Germans,  Americans  coming  next, 
and  by  those  who  earn  between  $20  and  $25, 
although  the  amount  of  wages  received  does 
not  appear  to  influence  much  in  this  respect. 
Art  galleries  are  least  popular,  among  work- 
ingmen,  of  any  form  of  recreational  life, 
although  they  are  visited  by  the  8  to  9  hour 
group  twelve  dmes  as  often  as  they  are  by 
the  11  hour  and  over  group,  twice  as  much 
by  the  professional  group  as  by  any  other, 
three  times  as  often  by  single  as  compared 
with  married  men,  50  per  cent  oftener  by 
those  between  17  and  24  years  of  age  as 
compared  with  any  other  age  group,  chiefly 
by  Germans,  Italians,  and  Russians,  and  by 
those  who  earn  between  $20  and  $35  per 
week. 

Public  libraries  are  most  popular  with  the 
9  to  10  hour  men,  with  the  clerical  group, 
with  single  men,  with  those  between  17  and 
24  years  old,  with  Russians,  Americans  fol- 
lowing, and  with  the  $10  and  under  and  the 
$30  to  $35  groups.  Theaters  are  patron- 
ized principally  by  8  to  9  hour  workers.  It 
is  signiflcant  that  the  use  of  the  theaters  by 
the  various  hour  groups  gradually  decreases 
as  the  hours  of  labor  increase,  whereas  the 
use  of  the  motion-picture  show  gradually 
increases  as  the  hours  of  labor  increase. 
The  theater  is  popular  with  men  of  all  occu- 
pations, although  the  clerical  group  leads, 
closely  followed  by  the  professional  men. 
Single  men  exceed  married  men  about  three 
times  over,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  time 
is  spent  at  the  theater  by  those  between  17 
and  24,  the  Americans  and  those  who  receive 
higher  wages  leading  by  a  good  margin. 
Dancing  is  twice  as  popular  with  the  8  to  9 
hour  men  as  with  any  other  group ;  it  is 
practiced  chiefly  by  the  cleiical  group,  it  is  a 
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dozen  times  as  popular  with  single  men  as 
with  those  who  are  married,  thirty  times  as 
much  with  men  between  17  and  24  as  with 
those  over  45  years  of  age,  although  only 
three  times  as  popular  with  the  17  to  24 
year  group  as  it  is  with  the  25  to  35  year 
group.  The  Americans  lead  safely,  with  the 
Italians  coming  second,  and  the  $10  and  under 
group  win  the  prize  for  ball-room  recreation. 

Pool-room  habitues  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  short-hour  group,  although  the  long-hour 
men  spend  most  time  there  when  they  do  go. 
Transportation  employees  patronize  pool- 
rooms most,  but  those  engaged  in  domestic 
and  personal  service  remain  longer  hours. 
Single  men  lose  interest  in  pool-playing  as 
their  hours  of  labor  increase,  while  married 
men  increase  the  time  spent  in  this  form  of 
recreation  as  their  hours  of  labor  are  length- 
ened. But,  generally  stated,  pool-playing  is 
a  young  man*s  game ;  it  is  most  popular 
with  Americans,  and  with  the  $10  and  under 
group.  Cards  are  played  mostly  by  the  men 
who  work  longer  hours,  by  merchants  and 
dealers  and  those  engaged  in  domestic  and 
personal  service,  by  married  men,  by  older 
men,  by  Austro- Hungarians  and  Italians, 
but,  strangely  enough,  by  men  who  receive 
the  higher  rates  of  wages. 

Time  spent  with  friends  looms  large  in 
the  distribution  of  spare  time.  It  ranks  next 
to  time  spent  with  families  and  newspapers 


with  every  hour  group,  and  reveals  the  strong: 
social  spirit  existing  among  the  workers.  The 
average  of  time  spent  is  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed among  men  of  various  occupations, 
but  single  men  spend  nearly  twice  as  much 
time  with  friends  as  do  married  men. 
Friendship  is  more  generally  the  gift  of  the 
younger  men,  although  it  is  not  monop>oli2ed 
by  any  particular  nationality  group.  How- 
ever, the  Americans  spend  most  time  with 
their  friends,  but  the  men  who  earn  $10  and 
under  depend  more  upon  friends  for  their 
social  life  than  do  any  other  wage  group. 

It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the 
hour  groups  that  the  men  who  work  a  lesser 
number  of  hours  per  day  use  their  spare 
time  more  wisely  and  more  uniformly  than 
do  men  in  the  longer-hour  groups.  The 
answer  to  the  objection  that  if  the  eleven 
hour  and  over  group  of  men  were  placed  at 
eight  to  nine  hour  work  they  would  continue 
to  spend  their  spare  time  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  now  do  is  found  in  the  striking 
uniformity  of  the  ways  in  which  these  one 
thousand  workingmen — of  all  different  hours 
of  labor — usually  spend  their  time  on  Sun- 
days, the  only  general  leisure  day. 

This  study  would  indicate  that  to  give  work- 
ingmen an  equal  number  of  hours  tof  leisure 
would  tend  to  establish  a  uniform  standard 
for  spending  spare  time,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  wages  received. 
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WORLD'S  AFFAIRS 


"  The  time  has  come  when  all  fair- 
minded  men  and  investors  as  a  whole 
must  individually  and  collectively  impress 
on  State  and  Federal  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Government  that  they  are 
a  part  of  the  Nation,  entitled  to  at  least 
fair  consiieration. " 

— P  resilient  Ken,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

THE  Government's  Attitude  " 
is  a  factor  invariably  mentioned 
and  most  dwelt  upon  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  business  conditions  in  this  countr>\ 
We  do  not  hear  these  words   used  with  re- 


spect to  Germany,  England,  France,  or  even 
Canada.  They  seem  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  Yet  this  Nation  was  called  into  beinir 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by 
an  insistence  upon  individual  liberty.  It  is 
to-day  governed  by  that  party  which  has 
always  claimed  to  stand  pre-eminently  for 
this  basic  principle  of  individual  liberty,  but 
never  in  its  history  has  our  people  been  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  ipse  dLxit  of 
elected  or  appointed  officials  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  for  which  our  forefathers  fought. 

The  preamble  to  our  Constitution  recites 
that  it  was  ordained,  among  other  purposes. 
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to  "  establish  justice,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessingfs  of  liberty." 

In  aid  of  these  fundamental  purposes  the 
Federal  Government  was  expressly  granted 
certain  powers,  among  them  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce — a  power  which,  if  exercised 
beyond  its  appropriate  and  contemplated 
limits,  might  nullify  and  subvert  the  purpose 
underlying  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

That  the  power  to  "  r^ulate  "  does  not 
imply  the  power  to  destroy  is  a  truth  that 
seems  to  be  dawning  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  and  gradually  impressing  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  their  servants  at  Washing- 
ton. When  talking  the  other  day  with  a 
gentleman  high  in  the  political  councils  of 
the  Democratic  party,  I  pointed  out  the 
injury  that  was  being  done  to  the  business 
and  credit  of  corporations,  particularly  the 
railways,  by  the  action  or  inaction  of  the 
various  agendes  of  the  Government,  and 
asked  him  whether  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  destroy  utterly  the  value 
hitherto  inhering  in  the  securities  of  these 
corporations,  now  owned  by  millions  of 
people. 

He  replied  that  the  poUcy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  to  interpret  public  sentiment 
conservatively,  and  that  thus  far  there  was 
no  audible  protest  against  the  course  pursued 
from  even  a  small  minority  of  the  real  par- 
ties in  interest,  namely,  the  security-holders. 

**  If,"  said  he,  "  the  millions  of  stockholders 
about  whom  you  talk  are  really  being  in- 
jured by  what  this  Administration  is  doing, 
why  don't  we  hear  from  M^»»  /  We  believe 
that  this  is  a  government  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  and  our  ears  are  also  close  to  the 
ground,  but  thus  far  the  only  complaint  we 
hear  is  from  gentlemen  of  opulent  appear- 
ance and  arrogant  manner  who  come  to 
Washington  in  private  cars  with  a  retinue  of 
lawyers  and  demand  that  we  shall  accept 
their  interpMretation  of  the  laws.  When  we 
inquire  as  to  their  right  to  represent  the 
stockholders  in  the  corporation  of  which  they 
are  officers,  we  find  that  for  the  most  part 
they  have  been  elected  by  directors  who  are 
Wall  Street  bankers,  and  that  these  directors 
have  been  chosen  in  turn  by  self-appointed 
voting  trustees  or  self-solicited  proxies."  He 
concluded  by  saying :  '•  This  is  a  Democratic 
Government  and  it  intends  to  be  responsive 
to  the  legitimate  demands  of  democratized 
finance,  business,  and  corporate  management 
If  there  are  any  considerable  number  of 
shareholders  who  are  being  injured  by  the 


enforcement  of  existing  laws,  the  remedy  is 
in  their  own  hands.  Z^  us  hear  from  them. 
Get  them  to  come  to  Washington  or  write 
us.  Their  views  will  not  be  unheeded.  Up 
to  date  they  have  been  silent,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  believe  that  the  grievances 
alleged  in  their  behalf  are  real." 

The  statement  is  repeated  from  memory 
with  substantial  though  not  with  literal  ac- 
curacy. 

The  interview  was  not  with  the  Attorney- 
General  or  any  one  in  his  Department. 

I  have  quoted  it  at  length  because  it  seems 
to  emphasize  the  two  things  necessary  to  a 
better  understanding  between  "  Big  Business  " 
and  the  Government.  One  is  that  the  offi- 
cers of  our  great  corporations  shall  have  less 
facility  in  "  the  gentle  art  of  making  enemies," 
less  aloofness  from  the  public  and  their  stock- 
hokiers,  and  increased  willingness  and  ability 
to  democratize  their  methods  and  themselves. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  easier  to  reach  the 
President  of  the  United  States  than  a  railway 
executive,  and  the  latter  felt  free  to  vent  his 
spleen  on  occasions  by  damning  Washington 
and  the  public.  With  the  change  in  the 
times  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
attitude  of  those  in  control  of  large  business 
toward  Government  officials  and  the  public. 
But  the  relations  between  the  stockholders 
and  the  managements  of  our  large  corpora- 
tions remain  as  distant  as  heretofore.  The 
stockholders  receive  dividends  when  the  earn- 
ings justify  their  payment  and  the  directors 
conceive  it  expedient  to  pay  them ;  they 
receive  an  annual  report  more  or  less  com- 
plete and  intelligible,  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  management,  and  a  proxy 
running  in  favor  of  the  nominees  of  the 
management.  The  intercourse  between  the 
stockholders  and  the  management  ceases 
here,  for  in  relatively  few  instances  is  the 
small  stockholder  made  to  feel  that  his  criti- 
cism, sugfgfcstions,  or  even  inquiries  about  his 
corporation's  business  will  be  welcome.  For 
this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders, 
and  a  consequent  diffidence  about  expressing 
themselve;s,  the  managements  of  our  coipora- 
tions  are  distinctly  to  blame. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
stockholders  of  our  great  corporations  should 
be  less  supine  in  the  face  of  conditions  which 
threaten  to  destroy  the  earning  power  and 
value  of  the  puroperdes  of  which  they  are  the 
owners. 

The  inertness  of  American  shareholders 
whose  interests  are  attacked  or  mismanaged 
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is  remarkable.  Stockholders*  meetings  are 
but  f)oorly  attended.  The  reports  of  officers 
are  not  read.  Proxies  are  carelessly  signed, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  sup)- 
ix)rt  can  be  obtained  for  any  movement  that 
calls  for  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
rights  that  are  so  carefully  safeguarded  under 
our  laws. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  over  ninety 
thousand  stockholders.  The  President,  Mr. 
Samuel  Rea,  has  recently  addressed  them  as 
follows : 

No  serious  public  consideration  is  at  present 
being  given  to  the  investors  who  have  furnished 
the  capital  for  all  the  railroads,  and  thereby  pro- 
vided the  most  substantial  foundations  for  the 
past  and  present  progress  of  the  country,  and 
without  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  the  coun- 
try cannot  prosper. 

What  is  the  present  situation  ?  The  railroads 
are  prevented  from  charging  reasonable  rates ; 
they  have  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  revenues  ; 
they  are  prevented  from  furnishing  facilities  so 
as  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  reasonable  trans- 
portation needs  ;  every  occasion  is  being  used  to 
publicly  discredit  them ;  and  the  result  is  that 
there  must  be  enforced  economies.  If  large 
numbers  of  railroad  men  and  others  depending 
on  railroads  for  every  character  of  supplies  and 
work  are  out  of  employment,  and  a  general  loss 
of  confidence  exists,  and  suspicion  has  been 
engendered,  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  place 
this  responsibility  upon  the  railroad  manage- 
ment. They  have  issued  warnings  and  made 
petitions  for  fair  dealing,  but  without  effect. 
The  time  has  come  when  all  fair-minded  men 
and  investors  as  a  whole  must  individually  and 
collectively  impress  on  State  and  Federal  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  and  Government  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  Nation,  entitled  to  at  least  fair 
consideration. 

This  statement  is  not  made  to  predict  calam- 
ity, but  it  is  made  to  prevent  calamity,  and 
because  heretofore  we  have  used  our  efforts  to 
influence  investors  from  asserting  their  rights; 
but  we  will  no  longer  occupy  that  position  while 
every  other  interest  in  this  country  petitions  for 
their  own  special  welfare,  and  is  having  the 
benefits  of  legislative  protection. 

This  statement  is  most  timely,  and  its  sug- 
gestion, quoted  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph, 
is  one  that  should  immediately  be  acted  upon 
by  the  holders  of  railway  securities  in  person 
or  by  letters  to  their  respective  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Inter- State  Commerce  Commission,  protest- 
ing against  a  course  of  action  that  has  so 
seriously  impaired  and  threatens,  if  persisted 
in,  to  destroy  their  investments. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  300,000  corpora- 
tions of  this  country  are  owned  by  not  less 
than  five  million  stockholders.  Some  of 
these  are  women,  others  are  foreigners ;  but 
very  likely  not  less  than  4,000,000  of  them 
can  vote.  In  addition  to  this  large  number 
of  security-holders,  there  is  the  multitude  of 
indirect  investors — the  savings  bank  depos- 
itors and  beneficiaries  of  the  life  insurance 
companies. 

The  organized  and  united  protest  of  these 
security-holders  would  surely  not  be  unheeded 
by  a  party  whose  leader  was  elected  by 
a  minority  of  6,293,019  out  of  a  total  of 
15,036,544  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  at 
the  last  Presidential  election. 

The  party  in  power  should  not  forget  these 
figures,  and  it  is  well  that  they  be  remembered 
also  by  those  who  have  an  economic  stake  in 
the  countr>'. 

Canadian  finance  is  being  subjected  to 
a  severe  strain  just  now.  The  situation  is 
romantic  in  many  of  its  aspects.  Some  years 
ago,  William  Mackenzie  and  Donald  Mann, 
both  of  whom  have  since  been  knighted,  had 
a  vision  of  a  new  empire  over  which  they 
could  acquire  dominion  by  building  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway  from  Halifax  on  the 
Adantic  to  a  northerly  port  on  the  Pacific. 
A  branch  to  connect  the  system  with  Port 
Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay  was  projected, 
but  has  not  been  built.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  constructed 
by  the  Russian  Government,  the  Canadian 
Northern  is  the  longest  railway  that  has  ever 
been  planned  as  a  single  enterprise.  There  are 
larger  systems  in  America,  but  they  are  con 
solidations  of  various  other  lines  separately 
built.  The  route  projected  leads  across  the 
northern  wilds  of  Canada,  until  recently  un- 
inhabited, and  by  some  thought  to  be  almost 
uninhabitable,  at  least  in  winter. 

Nevertheless  the  scheme  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  and  Mackenzie 
and  Mann  were  able  until  recently  to  get  the 
Canadian  Government  to  lend  them  its  credit 
in  obtaining  the  money  necessary  for  con- 
struction. 

Sometimes  the  Dominion  issued  its  own 
bonds  and  sometimes  it  guaranteed  the  bondsof 
the  railway,  but  in  one  way  or  another  the  flow 
of  gold  was  maintained  and  the  work  went  on. 

Much  graft  and  corruption  is  said  to  have 
been  incidental  to  the  procurement  of  the 
Parliamentar}'  aid  given,  but  of  this  nodiing 
is  definitely  known.  The  construction,  which 
has  proceeded  from  the  Pacific  eastward  and 
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the  Atlantic  westward,  has  progressed  so  far 
that  the  two  ends  will  be  connected  when  a 
comparatively  short  line  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  completed.  This,  however,  is 
the  most  exi>ensive  part  of  the  entire  system, 
its  cost  being  estimated  at  $50,000,000,  while 
another  $50,000,000  will  be  required  for 
equipment. 

Until  lately  it  had  been  supp>osed  that  the 
Canadian  Government  would  continue  its 
financial  assistance,  but  the  recent  failure  of 
a  Canadian  loan  in  London  and  the  specu- 
lative collapse  across  the  border  have  chilled 
the  hitherto  generous  disposition  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  there  seems  to  be  grave  doubt 
whether  further  aid  will  be  forthcoming. 

Ail  Canada  is  in  suspense  over  the  out- 
come. Some  reports  attribute  the  present 
disfavor  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann  to  resent- 
ment against  the  immense  fortunes  they  are 
supposed  to  have  made.  Others  suggest 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  been 
.working  to  destroy  a  competing  line  which 
would  diminish  its  business  and  profit. 

Probably  the  truth  is  that  with  the  collapse 
of  the  Canadian  boom  the  sober  sense  of  the 
people  has  returned,  and  they  realize  that  a 
population  of  less  than  eight  millions  can 
hardly  support  three  transcontinental  rail- 
vvays,  since  the  United  States  with  a  popula- 
•tion  twelve  times  as  large  has  use  for  but  six. 
In  the  matter  of  railway  control  Canada  seems 
likely  Xo  anticipate  us,  and  the  latest  reports 
in4i<^ate  the  early  adoption  of  a  bill  which  will 
give  to  the  Dominion  Railway  Commission 
fiomplete  control  over  all  further  issues  of  rail- 
way securi]ties. 

The  6razi)ia,n  QolUpse  is  also  roman- 
tic  in  that  it,  too,  is  the  rude  awakenijig  from 
a  dream  of  empire.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
PizaiTO  and  John  Law  the  military  or  finan- 
cial conquest  of  the  half -civilized  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  appealed  irre- 
sistibly to  the  imagination  of  bold  men.  Those 
who  succeed  are  called  geniuses  ;  those  who 
fail  become  known  to  fame  as  adventurers. 

Just  as  the  northern  wilds  of  Canada  at- 
tracted Mackenzie  and  Mann  and  Lord  Strath- 
Gona,  so  Brazil  and  Argentina  have,  in  our 
own  time,  called  to  Lord  Revelstoke,  Far- 
quhar,  and  Pearson.  The  panic  of  1 893  and 
the  embarrassment  of  Baring  Brothers  was 
due  to  the  overdevelopment  of  Argentina, 
aad  a  crisis  now  threatens  in  Brazil  because  of 
^premature  exploitation  of  that  country.  Few 
ipfiople  realize  the  enormous  sums  that  have 
been  raised.in  London  and  Paris  and^spent  in 


Brazil  during  the  past  few  years.  The  sea- 
ports of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pari  and  the  har- 
bor of  Manaos,  nearly  one  thousand  miles  up 
the  Amazon,  have  been  equipped  with  docks, 
street  railways,  and  other  public  udlities  cost- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  in  the  aggregate. 

A  trans- Andean  railway  that  will  connect 
the  head-waters  of  the  Amazon  with  the 
Pacific  coast  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  river 
there  are  wireless  telegraph  stations.  The 
high  prices  which  formerly  prevailed  for 
rubber  and  coffee  created  an  illusion  of  wealth, 
and  when  coffee  declined  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment used  its  credit  to  corner  it,  euphe- 
mistically calling  the  operation  *'  valorization.*' 
All  of  this  was  done  on  borrowed  money. 

The  growth  of  the  country  for  many  years 
was  forestalled,  an  enormous  annual  liability 
for  interest  was  created,  and  now  that  rubber 
and  coffee  are  very  low  in  price,  Brazil  has 
nothing  to  pay  with,  and  general  t>ankruptcy 
is  impending.  Stocks  in  Brazilian  enterprises 
that  sold  in  London  well  above  par  in  l^ll 
are  now  quoted  at  twenty-five  or  lower,  and 
many  fortunes  have  been  entirely  lost.  The 
financial  dkbiule  has  been  followed  by  an  at- 
tempt at  political  revolution,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  recently  under  martial  law.  'llie  recovery 
is  destined  to  be  slow,  and  the  Eurppean 
capital  which  has  been  invested  is  in  many 
cases  irredaimaUy  lost. 

Th«  Financial  and  Commercial 
Outlook  in  the  United  States  has  become  a 
little  more  cheerful. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  HKmey  in  the 
reservoirs  of  credit,  and  securities  whose 
learning  power  is  undoubted  will  probabl^y  be 
in  demand  for  the  employment  of -that money. 

The  staple  necessaries  of  life  -will  also  have 
to  be  supplied  to  one  hundred  million  i>eople, 
and  this  in  itself  is  a  large  business. 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  that  the 
stimulus  of  speculation  or  extravagance  is  to 
be  felt  immediately  in  any  direction,  and  peo- 
ple who  buy  securides  on  borrowed  money, 
or  purchase  more  goods  than  they  need  for 
the  immediate  future,  may  be  disappointed. 

If  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
grants  the  entire  five  per  cent  .advance  in 
freight  rates  for  which  the  railways  have  asked, 
a  fillip  will  doubtless  be  given  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket. The  imix)rtanGe  of  the  matter  has,  how- 
ever, been  exaggerated.  The  railways  asking 
for  the  advance  are  those  in  the  territoiy  east 
of  the  Mississippi  an4  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

I'he  gross  annual  revenue  of  these  roads, 
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including  passenger  traffic,  is  about  $1,400.- 
000,000,  out  of  a  total  of  of  $3,000,000,000 
for  all  the  railways  of  the  United  States. 

A  five  per  cent  advance  on  their  freight 
earnings  would  add  about  $50,000,000  a  year 
to  their  gross  receipts,  of  which  not  more 
than  $40,000,000  could  possibly  be  added  to 
net  income.  There  is  small  chance  of  any 
advance  in  rates  in  the  South  or  west  of  the 
Mississsippi. 

The  exigent  pleading  of  the  railway  officers 
has  made  the  question  of  freight  rates  seem 
pre-eminently  important.  It  is  important,  but 
not  basic.  Of  far  greater  weight  is  the  dec- 
laration of  Dr.  Van  Hise  that  the  Sherman 
Law  '*  destroys  conservation,  wastes  natural 
resources,  and  produces  a  profoundly  immoral 
situation." 

Dr.  Van  Hise  is  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  an  institution  that  has 
profoundlv  affected  political  opinion  in  the 
Middle  West. 

That  the  leader  of  this  school  should  now 
proclaim  the  economic  absurdity  of  a  law  that 
can  be  invoked  to  make  co-operation  imp)ossi- 
ble  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  imj>ortant  and 
fundamental  than  an  advance  in  freight  rates 
that  will  add  a  possible  $40,000,000  to  the 
net  earnings  of  our  railways. 

In  my  survey  of  conditions  I  have  ad- 
verted to  the  crises  in  Canada  and  Brazil 
because  Americans  are  likely  to  disregard  the 
financial  solidarity  of  the  world  to-day  and 
forget  that  '*  the  injury  of  one  is  the  concern 
of  all."  There  are  a  great  many  other  weak 
spots  outside  of  the  United  States.  A  for- 
eign banker  told  me  the  other  day  that  the 
conditions  in  Paris  were  especially  distressing 
but  had  thus  far  been  successfully  concealed. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  take  a  serious  view 
of  the  row  about  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  but 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  are 
sufficientlv  concerned  over  it  to  have  warned 
the  British  Cabinet  that  civil  turmoil  in  Ire- 
land will  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the 
financial  position  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
Balkans  and  in  Italy  the  serious  losses  of  war 
have  to  be  repaired,  and  in  Australia  the 
fiscal  debauches  of  the  Labor  party  have  been 
followed  by  great  financial  lassitude  and  a 
general  impairment  of  credit. 

Throughout  the  world  people  have  gone 
in  debt  to  hasten  the  coming  of  a  glorious 
future  made  possible  by  the  application  of 
science  and  invention  :  the  dream  will  become 
a  reality,  but  not  as  quickly  as  many  had  hoped, 
and  meantime  it  will  be  difficult  to    revive 


faith  in  new  visions  until  the  losses  caused  b%- 
the  illusions  of  the  past  have  been  recovered 
through  the  painful  process  of  economy. 

Selling  Bonds  Directly  to  the  Pub- 
lic. My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  about  thirty  days  the  Treasurer  of 
Massachusetts  has  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
the  entire  issue  of  $6,325,000  State  bonds 
offered  by  him  directly  to  the  public.  I  was 
therefore  premature  in  saying  in  The  Outlook 
of  March  7  that  the  sale  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  success.  It  is  proper  to  explain 
that  the  statement  referred  to  was  written 
about  the  25th  of  February,  when  less  than 
half  the  issue  had  been  sold  and  when  grave 
doubt  was  felt  as  to  whether  the  remainder 
could  be  marketed  without  the  intervention 
of  bankers.  Although  the  sale  of  a  bond 
issue  of  $6,000,000  in  thirty  days  would  not 
usually  be  regarded  as  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess, I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  congratulate  Treasurer  Mans- 
field. Nevertheless,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  intervention  of  bankers  is  necessarj- 
to  secure  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
investment  public  in  the  purchase  of  even  the 
best  securities.  New  York  sold  $51,000,00*3 
of  its  State  bonds  in  one  day  because  bankers 
were  invited  to  buy  them  and  did  buy  them. 
Massachusetts'  sale  of  $6,000,000  in  thirty 
days  is  not  in  comparison  an  especially  brill- 
iant operation. 

Mr.  Charles  Merrill,  of  Randolph,  Xew 
York,  writes  The  Outlook  upn^n  this  subject 
as  follows  : 

I  think  the  issuing  of  bonds  in  small  amounts 
by  municipalities,  States,  and  Nation  is  a  wise 
course.  It  would  give  small  investors  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  safe  investments,  and 
would  have  a  tendency  to  overcome  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  the  Socialists,  Anarchists,  and 
others  who  are  not  interested  in  a  stable  form 
of  government.  When  people  have  a  financial 
interest  in  any  property  they  are  very  loth  to 
destroy  or  injure  it  by  any  unlawful  act. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Merrill  that  if  small  invest- 
ors would  act  without  financial  leadership  it 
would  be  far  bett&r  to  have  them  do  so. 
Thus  far,  however,  except  in  rare  instances, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  such  sp>on- 
taneous  action. 

Erratum.  Through  an  oversight  in  my 
article  in  The  Outlook  of  March  21  an 
error  was  made  in  the  total  railway  mile- 
age of  the  United  States.  It  is  244,179,  not 
including  117,000  miles  of  additional  niain 
track  and  sidings,  and  not  344,179  miles. 
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ON  reviewing  his  last  trip  abroad,  the 
Spectator  finds  that  it  is  not  in  the  great 
and  famous  places  that  his  memory 
lingers  most  fondly,  but  rather  in  a  few  se- 
cluded little  spots  which  he  discovered  for  him- 
self. They  were  mostly  churches.  His  mind 
has  a  strong  ecclesiastical  bent,  and  he  was 
more  impressed  with  the  religious  devotion 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Italy  than  with  any 
other  manifestation  of  that  magical  land. 
More  or  less  unconsciously,  he  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  churches  as  another  tourist  made  of 
fountains,  and  yet  another  of  city  gates,  and 
a  fourth  of  gardens ;  and  the  connoisseur's 
flair  was  forever  arresting  his  progress 
through  the  streets  of  city  or  town.  The 
summons  grew  familiar,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  also  to  his  traveling  companions. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  Spectator  ? 
Seems  to  be  uneasy.  Must  be  a  church 
around  somewhere." 

But  the  Spectator  seldom  heard  his  com- 
rades when  they  consulted  thus,  and  never 
replied  to  them  ;  for  by  the  time  they  had 
finished  he  had  followed  his  lode-star  and 
had  vanished  within  the  doors  of  his  church. 

Q 

Then  what  a  change  !  Behind  the  heavy 
leather  curtain  the  noisy  street  was  shut 
away  as  abruptly  and  completely  as  a  dream, 
and  the  blessed  silence  of  eternal  things  re- 
ceived the  grateful  sense  and  spirit.  Instead 
of  the  glare  of  the  Italian  sun  were  dimness 
and  coolness ;  a  faint  haze  of  incense,  flick- 
ered through  by  tall  altar  lights.  Instead  of 
the  conflict  of  many  purposes  and  ideas  was 
the  one  and  only  Idea  that  matters.  Instead 
of  the  world  was  heaven. 

Puritan  as  he  is,  the  Spectator  always  fell 
on  his  knees  at  his  entrance  into  one  of  these 
little  homes  of  peace.  He  could  no  more 
have  helped  it  than  one  can  help  responding 
to  the  touch  of  a  loved  hand.  He  offered 
up  many  a  Protestant  prayer  on  those  Catho- 
lic pavements.  He  was  never  alone  in  his 
worship.  Whether  a  service  was  going  on  or 
not,  other  people  were  always  kneeling  be- 
fore the  altar,  lost  in  supplication.  The 
Spectator  liked  the  sense  of  kinship  in  differ- 
ence which  he  felt  with  them.  After  he  had 
humbled  himself  and  had  been  received  and 
accepted,  he  rose  and  silently  studied  the 
church,  going  the  rounds  of  the  chapels  on 


tiptoe,  marveling  at  the  beautiful  things 
which  he  often  found  hidden  away  in  the 
shadows.  He  learned  the  ways  of  these 
litde  churches  by  heart.  Shy,  unambitious, 
utterly  self-contained  and  single-hearted,  they 
existed  as  trysting-spots  for  Heaven  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  more  closely  they  enfolded 
their  glory  the  better  pleased  they  were.  It 
was  probably  an  embarrassment  to  them 
when  now  and  then  Baedeker  happened 
upon  them  and  double-starred  them. 

Q 

The  Spectator  remembers  with  tender 
affection  an  obscure  little  church  in  Naples, 
and  one  in  Perugia,  and  several  in  Rome ; 
but  the  whole  significance  of  his  quest  is 
summed  up  in  the  memory  of  a  tiny  sanctu- 
ary around  the  corner  from  his  pension  in 
Florence.  He  never  knew  its  name.  The 
most  careful  ransacking  of  guide-books  failed 
to  yield  any  hint  of  its  existence.  So  much 
the  better  I 

He  stumbled  upon  it  by  accident — or  by 
his  peculiar  destiny — late  one  afternoon,  when 
he  was  returning  through  some  tortuous  side 
streets.  A  church  !  Of  course  he  must  go 
in.  In  fact,  he  was  half-way  up  the  steps 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  The 
hour  was  that  of  Benediction ;  and  as  the 
Spectator  lifted  the  curtain  a  burst  of  song 
and  a  glory  of  candle-light  greeted  him.  The 
little  place  was  almost  full.  Plainly,  not  to 
say  raggedly,  dressed  people  thronged  the 
wooden  benches,  the  men  in  working  clothes, 
the  women  with  handkerchiefs  over  their 
heads  and  children  clinging  to  their  skirts. 
In  a  corner  a  large  white  dog,  accompanying 
an  old  man,  sat  as  still  and  reverent  as  any 
worshiper.  The  priest  was  kneeling  before 
the  altar,  about  to  take  the  sacrament  in  his 
hands.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  dark, 
earnest  face,  and  the  people  showed  that 
they  loved  him  by  the  way  in  which  they 
crowded  around  him.  They  gave  back  their 
responses  with  a  full,  triumphant  voice. 
Then,  when  the  priest  turned  and  lifted  the 
sacred  symbol  above  their  heads,  they  pros- 
trated themselves  in  a  thrilling  sifence.  The 
Spectator  had  no  choice  but  to  prostrate  him- 
self too.  After  the  service  was  over  he 
lingered,  feeling  his  way  to  the  soul  of  this 
newly  discovered  harbor,  and  finding  it  un- 
commonly lovable  and  true.  The  next  day 
he  came  back  at  the  same  hour,  and  all  the 
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rest  of  the  days  that  he  spent  in  Florence  he 
never  failed  to  solicit  his  church's  benediction. 

a 

It  was  not  a  beautiful  church.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  homely,  and  it  had  touches 
of  the  tawdriness  that  is  dear  to  the  Italian 
laborer.  But  that  was  a  part  of  its  genuine- 
ness, and  so  of  its  charm.  It  was  a  church 
for  the  laborer.  It  reminded  the  Spectator 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  little  white  hen,  a 
perfectly  ordinary'  barnyard  hen  with  brood- 
ing wings.  After  all.  hens  have  transcendent 
uses.  "  C)  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem!"  He  came 
to  feci  like  one  of  her  chickens,  running  to 
happy  shelter  each  day. 

But  nobody  else  thought  him  a  chicken. 
No  matter  how  carefully  he  observed  and 
imitated  the  gestures  and  actions  of  the  rest 
of  the  brood,  no  matter  how  sincerely  rever- 
ent he  was.  no  matter  how  faithfully  he  occu- 
pied bin  chosen  bench,  he  was  always  aware 
of  a  curious  scrutiny.  The  other  worshipers 
kui'W  one  another  intimately  ;  they  seemed 
ir>  Irrl  ihcnihclvcs  members  of  a  big  family. 
I'liiH  Mti  anger  from  another  land  and  another 
i.mU  puz/lcd  tlu-m.  They  were  very  polite — 
loo  polite.  The  old  man  who  took  up  the 
il.ujy  tolU'dion  received  the  coppers  of  the 
jMMHfi  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  at  the 
'^\^t'i  uUor'H  humble  donation  he  always  paused 
iiiul  bjid,  *'  Grazie,  Signorr.'^  The  Spectator 
h.id  n<'vc'r  before  had  his  feelings  hurt  by 
j/ialitude. 


During  the  weeks  before  Easter,  when  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  were  frequently  made, 
he  followed  from  post  to  post,  trying  to 
merge  himself  in  the  heterogeneous  throng. 
But  he  never  succeeded.  There  was  always 
a  space  about  him — the  other  worshipers 
pressed  closer  to  make  it — and  he  alway^s 
found  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  group  in- 
stead of  at  its  heart.  The  experience  was 
one  of  the  loneliest  he  had  ever  had.  Only 
the  Church  received  him  without  question  or 
comment  and  made  him  completely  at  home. 

B 

The  latter  fact  has,  however,  comforted 
and  encouraged  him  whenever  he  has  re- 
flected on  those  hours  of  isolation  in  the  midst 
of  unity.  The  Church  is  bigger  and  wiser 
than  her  children,  and  she  knows  the  way 
she  takes.  She  will  turn  away  no  one  who 
comes  to  her,  no  matter  how  doubtfully  and 
temporarily.  And  just  as,  according  to  the 
philosophers,  there  is  an  unbroken  unity 
behind  the  fragmentary  evidence  of  our 
senses,  so  it  may  be  that  behind  all  the  much- 
discussed  and  lamentable  discord  in  the 
Christian  Church  there  persists  a  harmony 
which  has  really  never  been  disturbed.  We 
.  wander  and  experiment  and  emphasize  our 
differences ;  but  all  true  followers  of  Christ 
must  at  heart  be  brothers.  The  Church, 
our  mother,  understands  this,  whether  we  do 
or  not. 


I 
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Reconnaissance  (The).     By  Gordon  Gardinei*. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  Vork.    $1.35. 

A  novel  of  decided  power.  It  begins  with  a 
vividly  told  and  tragic  military  incident,  an 
actual  "  reconnaissance  "  by  the  African  Fron- 
tier Mounted  Police ;  but  when  the  scene  is 
removed  to  England  the  word  "reconnaissance" 
takes  on  a  symbolic  sense,  and  the  tense  situa- 
tion changes  from  the  physical  to  the  moral. 
The  "  hero,"  who  has  saved  his  comrade  in 
Africa,  knows  in  his  own  heart  that  he  acted 
primarily  for  his  own  safety  and  only  after  a 
previous  moment  of  cowardice.  He  wants  to 
let  the  whole  thing  be  forgotten,  but  he  is  con- 
stantly pushed  to  the  front,  and  in  the  end  is 
forced  to  accept  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  stress 
on  his  mind  and  conscience  (for  he  really  is  a 
decent  fellow,  who  wants  to  do  right)  is  extreme, 
and  is  complicated  by  his  feelings  tov;ard  the 


fine  English  girl  who  shares  with  him  the  chief 
character-interest  of  the  book. 

There  is  good  story-telling  here  and  sound 
psychology  also.  One  looks  forward  to  reading 
other  novels  from  Mr.  Gardiner's  pen.  He  may 
fairly  be  classed  with  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason 
and  the  late  Mr.  Scott-Merriman  in  method  and 
style. 

Vain    Oblations.     By    Katharine    F.    Gerould. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    $1.35. 

The  short  stories  here  included  are  told  with 
perfection  of  art  and  subtlety  of  method.  They 
have  also  imagination  and  invention  in  abun- 
dance. 

In  subject,  however,  they  plumb  the  depths 
of  human  horror — the  title  story  in  particular 
leaves  an  impression  that  haunts  one  like  a 
tedious  nightmare,  so  poignant  is  its  anguish. 
Only  one  can  be  called  even  moderately  cheer- 
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ful,  and  that  is  a  tale  of  ghosts  with  death  fol- 
lowing in  their  train.  The  author's  literary 
achievement  and  her  penetrating  analysis  of 
temperament  deserve  unstinted  praise,  but  we 
hope  her  next  book  will  have  fewer  shudders 
and  more  smiles. 

Loves  of  Ambrose  (The).  By  Margaret  Van- 
dercook.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1. 

A   romance  of   Kentucky  country   life — four 

times  the  long,  lank  Ambrose  seeks  and  finds  a 

mate,  and  the  story  tells  only  of  these  courting 

episodes  (if  the  last  one,  in  old  age,  can  so  be 

called),  and  not  of  the   married    life  except 

retrospectively  and  inferentially.    Ambrose  has 

a  true  heart,  and  a  genuine  deference  and  high 

regard  for  women.     His  story,  accordingly,  is 

not  ludicrous,  but  has  gentle  charm  and  humor. 

Theodore  Thornton  Mun^er,  ew  England 
Minister.  By  Beniamin  Winner  Bacun.  Vale  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  Haven.    $3. 

The  Outlook  has  often  expressed  its  appre- 
ciation of  and  admiration  for  Dr.  Theodore  T. 
Munger.  It  does  not  need  to  repeat  these 
expressions  here.  But  it  gladly  expresses  its 
very  hearty  appreciation  of  this  biography  by 
his  friend  Professor  Bacon,  of  Yale  Divinity 
School.  This  has  a  special  interest  because  it  is 
the  portraiture  of  a  mind  essentially  poetic 
etched  by  a  mind  essentially  analytical.  The 
book  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a  biogra- 
phy of  Plato  by  Aristotle.  Incidentally  it  is  a 
valuable  indorsement  of  the  newer  thinking  that 
this  is  seen  to  be  not  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  peculiar 
class  of  thinkers,  a  thinking  which  appeals  only 
to  a  peculiar  type  of  mind,  but  belongs  to  the 
age  and  meets  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
needs  alike  of  the  critic  and  the  creator,  of  the 
logician  and  the  prophet.  This  way  of  thinking 
stands  the  twofold  test  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"  Despise  not  prophesying,  prove  all  things." 
The  new  religious  experience — for  it  is  more 
than  a  religious  philosophy — in  this  volume  is 
seen  as  the  vision  of  a  seer,  tested  and  approved 
by  the  analyst. 

The  book  is  interesting  as  a  biography,  but 
it  is  more  than  that.  It  gives  the  new  theology 
in  a  vital  form  as  the  inspiration  of  a  noble  life 
interpreted  by  a  sympathetic  but  also  a  keen- 
minded  hisiorian. 

Personality  of  American  Cities  (The).  By 
Edward  Hungerford.  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $2. 

This  volume  fully  meets  several  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  book :  an  object,  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object,  and  good  workmanship. 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  presenting  in  sin- 
gle chapters  much  of  the  personality  of  various 
American  towns.  Montreal  and  Toronto  are 
also  included.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
within  the  space  of  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  all  the  important  American  cities 
should  be  treated  ;  but  the  author  plans  an  addi- 
tional volume  to  set  forth  the  Dutch  traditions 


of  Albany,  the  charm  of  cities  like  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  the  breezy  atmos- 
phere of  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  guide-book.  It  records 
the  impressions  and  convictions  of  a  man  wh6 
has  evidently  loitered  in  the  places  he  describes ; 
he  has  got  on  the  inside,  as  it  were,  and  now 
tells'the  reader,  with  exactness  and  touches  ot 
humor,  what  he  saw  and  how  he  felt.  One  clo.ses 
the  book  with  a  feeling  that  some  pleasant, 
profitable  hours  have  been  spent  in  a  number  of 
interesting  cities,  each  with  a  distinct  charm  of 
its  own.  Boston  has  the  initial  chapter,  fol- 
Idwed  by  New  York.  "  What  is  the  typical  NeW 
Yorker?"  asks  the  author.  "  You  might- almost 
say  that  all  Americans  are  typical  New  Yorkers. 
For  New  York  is,  in  no  small  sense,  America. 
Other  towns  and  cities  may  publicly  scoff  her-^ 
down  in  their  hearts  they  slavishly  imitate  her. 
.  .  .  They  publicly  laugh  at  her — down  in  their 
hearts  they  secretly  adore  her." 

Maximilian  in  Mexico  :  1861-1867.  By  Percv  F. 
Martin,  F.  R.G.S.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    $5.25. 

Was  Maximilian  of  Mexico  Napoleon  lU's 
dupe?  That  will  always  be  a  question.  Clever 
as  it  is,  Mr.  Martin's  book  does  not  altogether 
answer  the  query.  Maximilian  may  have  thought 
at  first  that  all  Mexico  wanted  him  as  Emperor, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  in  Mexico  very 
long  without  realizing  that  most  of  the  people 
did  not  want  him.  Napoleon  III  may  have 
thought  at  first  that  Maximilian  would  make 
a  good  Emperor,  that  Mexico  ought  to  have  an 
Emperor,  and  that  French  intervention  in  Mex- 
ico would  be  a  promising  adventure,  but  he 
could  not  have  had  much  experience  during  the 
years  between  1861  and  1867  without  seeing 
that  the  affair  was  costing  dear  enough  in  lives 
and  money.  A  realization,  though  late,  of  the 
real  conditions  in  Mexico  must  have  come  to 
both  men,  but  especially  to  the  unfortunate 
Maximilian.  "  As  well,"  to  use  Mr.  Martin's 
words,  "  have  set  up  a  timid  mou  je  to  rule  over 
a  kinjijdom  of  Kilkenny  cats."  This  dictum  may 
also  be  realized  in  this  very  year  of  grace 
1914!  Mr.  Martin  writes  engagingly,  but  cer- 
tain caustic  criticisms  will  hardly  make  his 
work  wholly  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholic 
readers. 

Letters  and  Recollections  of  Alexander  Agassiz. 
With  a  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  >Vork.  Edited  by 
G.  R.  Agassiz.    Honghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

53.50, 

The  often-debated  question  of  the  compara- 
tive greatness  of  those  two  remarkable  men  of 
science,  Louis  Agassiz  and  his  son  Alexander, 
is  interestingly  and  discriminatingly  touched  on 
in  this  readable  biographical  memoir  and  coUec 
tion  of  letters.  With  justice  the  editor,  who  is 
Alexander  Agassi z's  son,  points  out  that  any 
comparison  between  the  two  would  be  unfair  to 
both,  since,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  la- 
bored in  the  same  field  of  scientific  inquiry, 
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their  achievemeots  were  quite  dfsshnilar.  '*  The 
essential  difference  between  the  two  men  may 
be  suggested  in  the  statement  that  one  was  tem- 
peramentally a  great  teacher  and  the  other  a 
great  investigator."  Another  important  differ- 
ence, made  very  dear  in  the  present  volume, 
was  the  fact  that  the  teacher,  Louis,  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  science  that,  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  ^he  had  no  time  to  waste  in  mak- 
ing money,**  whereas  the  investigator,  Alexan- 
der, deliberately  abandoned  scientific  pursuits 
to  earn  the  money  that  would  insure  him  leisure 
for  renewed  scientific  effort.  The  story  of  Alex- 
ander Agassi z's  share  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
world-known  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines  consti- 
tutes, in  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  a  book  that  is  fascinating  from  beginning  to 
end.  Its  main  interest,  however,  centers,  of 
course,  in  the  letters  descriptive  of  Agassiz*s 
voyages  of  oceanic  exploration  with  his  son  Max 
and  his  invaluable  assistant,  the  brilliant  W. 
McMichael  Woodworth.  To  all  interested  in 
accounts  of  travel  in  the  little-known  quarters  of 
the  globe,  as  well  as  to  all  interested  in  the 
record  of  notable  scientific  achievement,  we 
commend  this  excellent  volume  of  "  letters  and 
recollections." 

Courtship  of  Animals  (The).  By  W.  P.  Pycraft. 
Menry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    |il.75. 

A  fascinating  subject,  even  though  the  title, 
as  the  author  admits,  is  good  deal  of  a  euphe- 
mism. The  "  courtship  "  of  spiders  and  ants,  and 
even  of  primitive  man,  is  devoid  of  the  romance 
usually  attached  to  that  word.  But  the  peculiari- 
ties of  color,  structure,  and  behavior  which  ac- 
company the  breeding  instinct  are  both  curious 
and  almost  infinitely  varied— and  that  there  is 
also  psychical  emotion  in  the  sexual  instinct  of 
the  higher  non-human  animals  is  the  author's 
contention.  His  chapters  deal  with  primitive 
man,  with  "  man's  cousins  the  apes,"  and  so  on 
down,  from  the  lion  to  the  cuttlefish.  Naturally 
the  chapters  on  birds  are  especially  interesting, 
but  even  the  beetle  and  the  grasshopper*  have 
their  strange  marriage  customs.  The  book  Is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  photo- 
graphs and  drawings. 

Buddhist  Scriptures.  A  Selection  Translated 
by  E.  J.  Thomas,  M.A.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    7()c. 

An  interesting  volume,  this  is  also  an  instruc- 
tive presentation  of  the  essential  tenets  of  philo- 
sophic Buddhism,  far  higher  in  character  than 
its  popular  form.  Its  editors  admit  that  Bud- 
dhism is  in  a  sense  atheistic,  since  its  gods  are 
impermanent,  as  well  as  the  human  soul.  Yet 
it  is  also  religious,  if  religion  be  regarded  as 
essentially  consisting  in  loyalty  to  a  law  tran- 
scendent to  the  will  of  man  and  the  demands  of 
visible  things.  The  intent  of  this  publication 
will  be  realized  if  it  promotes  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  wisdom  of  the  East  in  its 
''ffort  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  human  life  and 


the  purpose  of  its  discipline  in  the  evils  of 
existence. 

Divine  Drama  of  Job  (The).     By  Charles    F. 
Aked.  D.D.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  aic. 

The  series  of  expository  studies  which  in- 
cludes this  small  but  valuable  book  is  intended 
alike  for  laymen  and  clergymen.  This  is  a  vol- 
ume from  which  no  pastor,  however  accom- 
plished in  Bible  lore,  will  fail  to  gain  thought. 
The  profit  of  Bible  study,  as  Paul  told  the 
Romans  (xv.  4),  is  in  its  application  to  our- 
selves aiid  our  time.  On  this  is  Dr.  Aked 
intent  throughout  The  speeches  of  Job's 
friends  still  have  their  like  among  unbrotherly 
brethren,  scolding  preachers,  bitter  scribes,  un- 
charitable theologian.s.  Job  is  the  prototype 
of  the  true  man  hardly  dealt  by  because  mis- 
understood. 

In  eVery  age  the  battle  of  faith  in  a  God  for 
whom  the  deeps  of  the  soul  cry  out  against 
the  theorists  of  the  time  has  been  fought  by 
the  apocalyptic  "  witnesses  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth." Its  triumph-cry  is  heard  in  Job's  repu- 
diation of  the  doubts  of  God  wrung  out  of  him 
by  agony  (xlii.  6,  R.  V.  margin).  Dr.  Aked  re- 
gards this  as  the  lesson  intended  by  the  poet, 
thus  leaving  the  mystery  of  pain  unsolved.  The 
prologue  and  the  epilogue  are  viewed  as  merely 
the  *•  machinery  "  of  the  drama.  The  prologue, 
however,  gives  the  text  for  an  instructive  sketch 
of  **  Satan  in  literature  and  life.'*  Spiritual  in- 
sight, clear  and  close  thinking,  and  literary  skill 
give  value  to  this  fresh  and  stimulating  study  of 
the  drama  pronounced  by  Carlyle  and  Froude 
the  grandest  in  the  world. 

Book  of  Job   (The).     By  Homer   B.  Spracuc, 
Ph.D.    Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  New  York.    $i2s. 

To  the  library  of  works,  new  and  old,  on  this 
ancient  world-poem  Professor  Sprague  has  made 
no  superfluous  addition.  Its  solution  of  the 
time-long  problem  of  unmerited  suffering  he 
finds  elsewhere  than  many  place  it.  It  is  not 
given  by  the  divine  voice  in  the  roar  of  the 
whirlwind  that  ends  the  long  debate  on  the 
great  mystery.  That  only  silences  Job  with 
reproofs  for  his  lack  of  understanding,  and 
leaves  the  mystery  unsolved.  The  problem, 
allegorically  stated  in  the  prologue  of  the  poem, 
is  allegorically  solved  in  its  epilogue.  Suffer- 
ing steadfastly  endured  by  righteousness  is  dis- 
ciplinary ;  it  is  the  path  to  a  more  abundant 
life,  through  dark  to  light.  Taught  in  crude 
emblems  by  this  Semitic  poet,  the  lesson  is 
essentially  one  with  the  subsequent  teaching 
of  Christ — "  v/a  cruets  via  lucisy 

Professor  Sprague's  metrical  version  of  the 
poem  aims  to  combine  what  is  best  in  the 
Authorized  and  the  Revised  Versions  with  a 
more  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  original. 
Job's  mental  agitation  thus  seems  realistically 
exhibited  in  abrupt, disjointed,  explosive  speech. 
The  explanatory  notes  are  remarkably  copious 
and  instructive. 
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PUBLIC  INSPECTION  OP  PRIVATE  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

The  public  inspection  of  private  secondary 
schools  is  a  necessity  made  apparent  within  the 
past  few  years.  The  remarkable  growth  in  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  these  schools, 
fifty-one  per  cent  since  1909,  is  due  primarily  to 
two  facts :  the  increasing  number  of  those  finan- 
cially able  to  patronize  them,  and  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  co-ordinated 
home  and  school. 

The  private  secondary  school  controls  the 
home  in  which  its  students  live  during  the  ses- 
sion. The  public  secondary  school  does  not 
have  this  advantage,  and  so  has  to  deal  with 
students  whose  homes  do  not  co-operate.  These 
homes  may  be  divided  into  six  classes :  First, 
those  in  which  the  parents  are  so  successfully 
busy  that  they  give  their  children  money  instead 
of  personal  attention  and  friendship;  second, 
those  in  which  the  parents  lack  early  training 
themselves  and  desire  for  their  children  a  better 
home  than  they  can  offer ;  third,  those  in  which 
fathers  and  mothers  are  intelligently  interested 
but  differ  so  widely  in  their  methods  as  to 
nullify  each  other ;  fourth,  those  in  which  there 
is  a  necessity  to  break  the  influence  of  unde- 
sirable companions  in  the  neighborhood  ;  fifth, 
those  in  which  the  parents  are  educational 
faddists  who  will  not  conform  to  the  plans  of 
the  school ;  sixth,  those  in  which  father  or 
mother  or  both  are  lacking.  As  long  as  we 
have  such  homes  just  so  long  shall  we  have  a 
need  for  the  boarding-school.  Either  we  must 
have  public  boarding-schools  or  we  must  recog- 
nize the  private  boarding-school  as  a  public 
necessity. 

A  glance  at  the  private  school  advertisements 
in  the  summer  issues  of  the  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals  will  convince  one  that  there  has 
been  great  growth  in  the  number  of  these  adver- 
tisements. A  study  of  the  catalogues  and  other 
advertising  matter  sent  out  by  these  schools 
shows  that,  with  a  great  many,  the  emphasis  has 
changed  from  a  statement  of  accomplished  facts 
to  one  of  exaggerated  claims.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  report  that  some  schools  are  kept  alive 
by  victimizing  each  year  a  new  set  of  students 
who  are  drawn  by  unwarranted  advertising 
matter. 

The  most  potent  influence  in  the  downfall  of 
practically  every  nation  since  history  began 
has  been  that  of  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
well-to-do.  The  most  difficult  task  in  American 
education  is  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  these 
boys  and  girls.  The  private  school  is  enrolling 
an  increasing  percentage  of  them.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  unworthy  schools  is  far-reaching  and 
is  a  public  menace.  If  there  are  none  such,  the 
statement  to  that  effect,  made  by  the  public 
inspector,  will  remove  an  obstruction   in   the 


way  of  one  of  the  agencies  for  the  betterment 
of  citizenship.  If  there  are  such,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  inspectors'  report  will  be  suflScient  to 
protect  the  public. 

The  manufacturer  of  food  products  must 
manufacture  pure  foodstuff  and  must  tell  the 
truth  about  what  he  has  made.  The  manage- 
ment of  a  school  may  supply  impure  education 
and  may  say  what  it  pleases  about  what  is  being 
done.  The  Government  concerns  itself  with  the 
former.  Why  nOt  with  the  latter  ?  Is  it  not  as 
important  to  have  pure  education  as  it  is  to  have 
pure  food  ? 

The  private  boarding-school  is  doing  an  inter- 
State  business,  an  international  business.  F'or 
this  reason  Federal  inspection  is  as  desirable  in 
the  case  of  schools  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  any 
other  inter-State  business.  There  will  be  no 
necessity  for  compulsory  inspection.  No  school 
can  afford  to  fail  cordially  to  invite  inspection. 
To  fail  to  do  so  would  hopelessly  handicap  it  in 
its  effort  to  interest  patrons.  The  penalty  for 
the  failure  to  measure  up  to  reasonable  stand- 
ards, such  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education,  will  be  the  inability  of  the 
school  to  enroll  students. 

William  Holmes  Davis. 

The  Danville  School, 
Danville,  Virg^inia. 

THB   GOLLBGB    MAN    IN    BUSINESS 

This  city  of  fifty  thousand  population  may  or 
may  not  be  typical  of  cities  of  its  rank  in  the 
Middle  West.  Of  this  I  am  i^ot  particularly  well 
qualified  to  judge,  having  lived  here  all  of  my 
forty  years  except  two  years  spent  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Let  your  readers  be  the  judges  after  I 
merely  state  the  facts.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
whether  the  conditions  mentioned  below  are 
typical  or  peculiar  to  this  city  only. 

It  is  a  strictly  manufacturing  city,  evolved 
from  one  of  the  most  important  lumber  camps 
of  Michigan's  logging  days.  While  art  and 
culture  are  not  unknown  here,  the  spirit  of  the 
community  is  almost  wholly  commercial.  In 
this  respect,  I  doubt  not,  it  ranks  with  the  ma- 
jority of  American  cities. 

The  prominent  successes  here  are  not  those  of 
college  men.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
analysis  below.  The  older  generation  are  not 
college  men,  and  their  sons,  with  few  exceptions, 
if  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, have  either  gone  elsewhere,  where  the  field 
of  technical  endeavor  has  been  larger,  or  else 
they  have  attained,  so  far,  a  measure  of  success 
that  is  not  conspicuously  greater  than  that  of 
their  less  favored  friends. 

I  take  the  Board  of  Trade  year-book  for 
analysis.  It  has  a  total  membership  of  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  includes  a  very 
large   percentage  of  the   business  and  profes- 
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sional  men  of  the  city.    It  is  a  thriving  organiza- 
tion. 

Of  the  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  names  not 
over  sixty-six  will  be  found  to  be  college  men. 
Of  the  sixty-six,  fifty-three  are  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  clergymen,  and  in  these  professions  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  a  college  education  is  a  sine 
qua  non. 

Let  us  look  at  the  fifty-three  professional 
men.  How  many  will  pay  an  income  tax  1  I 
am  fairly  certain  that  not  over  thirty  have  an 
income  of  $2,000  per  year  or  better.  About  a 
dozen  are  physicians  of  good  practice,  and  are, 
without  doubt,  successful.  Less  than  a  dozen 
will  be  classed  as  successful  lawyers. 

Of  the  thirteen  names  not  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, seven  are  wealthy  men  or  sons  of 
wealthy  men  for  whom  the  college  training  has 
been  a  means  of  culture.  But  it  is  not  readily 
apparent  that  their  success  is  due  to  the  said 
training,  neither  is  it  certain  that  more  than 
three  or  four  of  these  men  would  be  termed 
successful  in  a  commercial  sense. 

As  I  am  not  arguing  against  the  college  train- 
ing, I  would  like  to  have  time  to  try  to  prove 
the  value  of  the  same  by  its  apparent  effect  in  the 
cases  of  two  or  three  almost  brilliant  successes 
here  which  are  those  of  college  men,  notably  that 
of  our  new  Mayor,  a  young  college  man  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  just  elected  to  head  our  experi- 
ment in  commission  form  of  city  government. 
Saginaw,  Michigan.  J> 

RAGE  SUICIDE:    A  MISFIT  ARGUMENT 

I  have  read  with  interest  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
article  on  **  Twisted  Eugenics  "  in  The  Outlook 
•f  January  3.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for 
the  contributing  editor  of  The  Outlook,  and  for 
a  long  time  I  have  been  able  and  willing  to 
follow  him  along  the  many  trails  that  he  has 
either  newlv  blazed  or  made  it  easier  to  walk  in. 
But  I  don't  agree  with  him  in  all  his  ways  of 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  "race  suicide."  It 
is  all  very  well  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  plead 
eloquently  for  large  families,  because  he  is  so 
fortunately  situated  financially  as  to  be  able  to 
care  for  and  properly  bring  up  a  whole  regiment 
of  children.  From  lack  of  actual  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  harassing  problems  of  poverty 
or  an  inadequate  income.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
utterly  unable  to  get  the  view  of  this  question 
as  it  looks  to  one  who  has  to  spend  a  large  part 
of  his  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  energy  in 
trying  to  solve  those  problems. 

Even  the  most  superhuman  efforts  of  the 
greatest  conceivable  genius  cannot— beyond  a 
certain  point — enable  a  man  to  sympathize  with 
or  understand  fully  another  man  who  is  facing 
an  altogether  different  set  of  conditions.  Dives 
can  never  understand  the  feelings  of  Lazarus, 
even  if  Dives  were  to  go  and  sit  beside  Lazarus 
♦  the  doorway,  wear  similar  rags,  and  have  the 

me  kind  of  sores  licked  by  the  same  dog.     In 


other  words,  one  cannot  sympathize  outside  his 
own  class ;  we  may  think  that  we  can,  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  rich  man  never  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  deepest  distress  of  the  poor  man,  and 
that  "  deepest  distress  '*  is  not  any  actual  physi- 
cal suffering,  but  the  carking,  gnawing,  biting, 
unceasing  apprehension  of  the  worst  that  may 
come.  There  is  a  certain  ultimate,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  everything  that  can  be  got  in 
absolutely  no  other  way  than  by  personal  ex- 
perience. As  far  as  I  know,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt has  had  no  experience  that  would  enable 
him  to  understand  the  position  of  a  man  whose 
livelihood  and  that  of  his  family  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  an  income  of,  say,  $1,200  per 
year,  while  facing  actual  needs  of  $2,000  at 
least,  with  the  added  consolation  of  knowing, 
should  his  ability  to  earn  this  $1,200  fail,  that 
his  wife  and  helpless  children  would  be  deprived 
of  every  means  of  support. 

When  men  and  women  are  in  this  position, 
they  only  smile  bitterly  at  the  preaching  and 
the  theories  and  the  statistics  of  those  who 
stand  quaking  before  the  fearful  specter  of  a 
perishing  race,  or  the  awful  calamity  of  New 
England  coming  to  be  inhabited  by  the  "  de- 
scendants of  the  immigrants  of  yesterday  or 
to-day  *'  I  You  can't  scare  men  who  are  barely 
able  to  care  properly  for  two  children  into  hav- 
ing a  family  as  big  as  Solomon's  by  any  such 
dim  and  distant  catastrophe  as  having  no  great- 
great-great-great,  etc.,  grandchildren  to  see  that 
their  graves  are  kept  green,  any  more  than  one 
would  be  frightened  into  letting  the  furnace  go 
out  in  midwinter  because  Mr.  Pinchot  tells  us 
that  in  about  a  thousand  years  or  so  there  will 
be  no  coal. 

Conditions  and  circumstances  are  going  to 
take  care  of  and  adjust  this  matter  of  race 
suicide  and  lowering  birth  rates  in  the  natural 
way  that  such  things  have  been  taken  care  of 
and  adjusted  since  the  human  race  first  made 
its  appearance.  The  same  God  who  commanded 
man  to  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth  has  at  times,  when  there  seemed  too  much 
of  an  increase,  allowed  millions  of  lives  to  be 
wiped  out  by  earthquakes,  by  floods,  by  pesti- 
lence, by  famine,  and  by  war.  Improvement  in 
sanitary  conditions,  better  ways  of  living  due 
to  scientific  research  and  greater  intelligence. 
Christian  missionary  enterprise,  and  philan- 
thropy— all  have  contributed  to  the  decrease  of 
the  dreadful  calamities  of  former  times,  and 
have  made  a  greater  number  of  human  beings 
fit  to  survive ;  but  now  we  are  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  keep  them  alive  and  properly  fed 
and  clothed  after  they  have  been  enabled  to 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  "fittest." 
A  concrete  illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of 
India,  where,  since  British  civilization  and 
Christianity  have  kept  millions  of  the  natives 
from  perishing  from  floods  and  disease,  the 
difiiculty    now    is,  owing   to   the   increase    of 
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the  population,  how  to  keep  them  from  dying 
of  starvation.  I  am  frank  to  say,  and  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  stand  all  the  consequences  of 
the  saying,  that  I  cannot  quite  see  how  it  is  any 
more  awful  or  reprehensible  for  men  to  refuse  to 
allow  children  that  cannot  be  properly  cared  for 
to  be  brought  into  the  world  than  it  is  for  the 
Creator  of  mankind  to  allow  his  creatures  to  be 
removed  from  the  world  in  ways  that  often 
cause  terrible  suffering. 

I  believe  that  what  is  termed  "  race  suicide  " 
is  in  large  measure  an  illustration  of  the  indu- 
bitable proof  that  the  *Maw  of  compensation 
always  obtains."  It  is  a  symptom,  not  a  cause ; 
a  symptom  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing the  average  income  meet  the  "outgo;"  a 
symptom  of  an  economic  condition  that  is 
making  the  people  of  whom  Colonel  Roosevelt 
speaks  (the  "  ordinary  every-day  Americans, 
the  decent  men  and  women  who  do  make  good 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  who  ought  to  have 
good-sized  families  *') — that  is  making  these  very 
people  use  their  good  common  sense  and  de- 
cency and  judgment — that  is,  indeed,  often 
causing  them  to  use  great  self-denial  and  self- 
restraint — in  declining  to  "  fulfill "  what  Colonel 
Roosevelt  terms  the  "primary  law  of  their 
being." 

The  "shifdess  people,  unfit  to  marry,  who 
have  huge  families  "  are  on  the  ColonePs  side 
in  this  matter;  but  the  "ordinary  every-day 
Americans,  the  decent  men  and  women  who  do 
make  good  fathers  and  mothers,  who  ought  to 
have  good-sized  families,"  but  for  good  reasons 
don't  have  such  families — these  are  against 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  their  practice,  even  though 
they  may  go  ever  so  far  with  him  in  theory. 
There  seems  little  use  in  wasting  ink  and  energy 
over  symptoms,  and  the  lowering  birth  rate  is 
but  a  symptom.  Don't  blame  the  mercury 
when  it  goes  down ;  bring  the  thermometer  in- 
side, or  change  the  weather.  There  are  circum- 
stances and  conditions  that  may  make  "race 
suicide  "  in  reality  and  in  the  highest  sense  race 
preservation,  if  quality  and  not  quantity  be  that 
which  counts.  William  H.  Watts. 

[The  trouble  with  the  Rev;  Mr.  Watts's  argu- 
ment is  that  it  is  not  the  poor  but  the  well-to-do 
and  the  rich  who  are  committing  race  suicide. — 
The  EiHTOKs.] 

ONE  VIEW  OF  THE    ISSUE   IN   ULSTER 

We  who  love  Ireland  have  been  amused  by 
various  articles  from  anli-home-rulers  who  de- 
clare they  are  going  to  give"  the  naked  issue  in 
Ulster."  Such  an  article  by  Edward  G.  Mackay 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook. 
Even  the  most  superficial  glance  through  that 
article  is  sufiicient  to  see  that  the  writer,  far 
from  giving  the  naked  issue,  is  really  cloaking 
it.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  the  Ulsterman  doesn't  give  a  tinker's  dam 
about  the  rest^  of  Ireland.    The  harp  of  Tara 


can  remain  mute  for  all  time  without  a  pang 
of  regret  from  the  Ulsterman.  He  is  an  alien 
dwelling  on  the  loveliest  island  on  the  globe, 
but  feeling  no  pride  in  it.  Literally, he  is  a  man 
without  a  country. 

This  is  the  real  issue.  We  want  to  give  every- 
body who  has  the  privilege  of  living  in  Ireland 
a  pride  in  his  tight  little  island.  We  want  it  to 
be  a  United  Ireland  where  all  the  people  shall 
work  hand  in  hand  for  its  welfare;  where 
religious  differences  shall  not  be  the  cause  of 
drunken  riots  on  the  12th  of  July  and  the  17th 
of  March,  but  rather  the  inspiration  to  a  holy 
competition  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

My  father  was  an  Orangeman,  and  I  can  well 
remember  in  my  boyhood  days  how  he  proudly 
wore  his  sash  and  thumped  a  drum  till  his 
knuckles  ran  red  with  blood.  "  Loyalty,"  he 
called  it ;  and  "  loyalty  "  we  called  it,  too,  when 
we  fastened  an  arch  across  the  street  and  sang 
that  beautiful  Christian  song,  "We'll  tighten 
up  the  rope  and  we'll  make  him  curse  the  Pope." 
Doubtless  the  Catholic  children  had  somewhat 
similar  feelings  towards  us  Protestants.  We 
who  advocate  an  All-Ireland  state  government 
are  confident  that  this  ghastly  hatred  will  be 
done  away  with  when  Catholic  and  Protestant 
put  their  heads  together  and,  instead  of  pum- 
meling  one  another,  amicably  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country. 

So  long  as  Ulster  feels  itself  alien,  so  long  will 
riots  and  hatred  have  their  place.  We  are  going 
to  end  this,  and,  ending  it,  give  to  the  Ulsterman 
a  country,  so  that  no  longer  shall  he  call  him- 
self an  Ulsterman,  as  one  should  say  a  North 
Dakotan  or  a  Pennsylvanian,  but  proudly  style 
himself  an  Irishman,  as  I  subscribe  myself, 

An  American. 

A   CORRECTION 

In  the  report  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence last  fall  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  James  C.  de 
Veyra,  recently  appointed  as  a  Filipino  member 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  was  an  ilustrado 
who  owned  nearly  all  of  the  island  of  Leyte, 
and  who  was  elected  by  people  who  were  his 
dependents.  A  correspondent  has  called  this 
statement  in  question,  and,  after  inquiry,  we 
are  convinced  thai  it  was  an  error.  Mr.  de 
Veyra  is  said  not  to  be  known  either  as  a 
wealthy  man,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  great  land- 
owner. 

We  make  this  correction  in  the  interest  of 
accuracy.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  discredit- 
able to  Mr.  de  Veyra  in  either  statement. 

"BURNHAM."    NOT    -  BRIGHAM  " 

In  an  article  entitled  "  A  Government  Sky- 
Scraper,"  which  appeared  in  the  January  24  issue 
of  The  Outlook,  the  name  of  the  architect  who 
designed  the  Boston  Custom- House  was  given 
as  "  Ammi  Brigham  Young."  This  should  have 
read  Ammi  Burnham  Young. 
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TffB  ADVANCE  OF  THE  WIRELESS 

Some  absurd  stories  have  been  put  out  about 
wirefless  waves,  such  as  the  assertion  that  great 
danger  exists  where  the  wireless  waves  meet 
and  that  the  Volturno  disaster  was  caused  this 
way — an  assertion  ridiculed  by  Marconi  and 
other  experts.  But,  absurdities  apart,  it  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  the  wireless  is  only  half 
developed.  The  Outlook  lately  summarized  an 
article  about  the  extraordinary  work  of  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  in  steering  a  boat 
entirely  by  wireless.  Equally  interesting  was 
the  recent  cabled  report  that  Marconi  has 
succeeded  in  lighting  an  electric  lamp  by  elec- 
tricity through  the  agency  of  wireless  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles.  A  bulb  was  attached  to  a 
receiver  connected  with  an  aerial  receiving 
wire.  The  transmitter  was  linked  up  with  a  100 
horse-power  apparatus,  and  as  soon  as  the 
power  was  applied  the  lamp  lighted  and  re- 
mained lighted  so  long  as  the  power  was  kept 
on.* 

"The  experiment,"  says  the  New  York  "Sun," 
brings  a  step  nearer  realization  Nikola  Tesla's 
prediction  of  long  ago  that  houses  would  eventu. 
ally  be  illuminated  by  electricity  caught  from 
the  air  by  masts  on  the  roofs,  and  Signor  Mar- 
coni hopes  that  it  will  be  the  forerunner  not  only 
of  lighting  but  of  heating  houses  by  etheric 
waves.  At  present,  however,  Signor  Marconi  is 
giving  his  main  attention  to  aerophony.  He 
says:  *I  am  now  aiming  particularly  to  obtain 
a  distinctly  audible  message.  This  is  really 
more  valuable  than  spectacular  calls  for  long 
distances.  I  have  been  able  to  communicate 
quite  easily  and  clearly  for  a  hundred  miles, 
using  the  ordinary  receivers  and  apparatus, 
which  are  very  like  the  ones  usually  used  on 
telephones.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  trans- 
mitter, which  is  very  heavy  and  needs  two  men 
to  carry  it.'  "  Later  accounts  from  Italy  report 
further  and  most  satisfactory  experiments  in 
wireless  telephoning  by  Marconi  with  a  newly 
invented  microphone  and  a  dictaphone  arrange- 
ment for  making  the  human  voice  clear  in  the 
wireless  transmission. 

EMERGENCY  BRAKES 

A  paper  was  lately  read  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Dudley,  in  which  he  described  a  new  air-brake 
apparatus,  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  greatly  increased  weights  and  speeds  of 
trains  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  operated  with 
either  pneumatic  or  electric  control.  The  result 
is  obtained,  Mr.  Dudley  explained,  by  quicker 
application  of  the  brakes  and  by  a  higher  press- 
ure, which  may  be  held  until  the  end  of  the 
stop.    The  higher  pressure  is  obtained  chiefly 
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by  an  improved  rigging  under  the  cars  and  on 
the  trucks,  and  by  a  clasp  brake  having  two 
shoes  on  each  wheel. 

The  layman  will  be  more  interested  in  the 
result  than  in  the  technique.  The  system  has 
been  tested  on  the  Pennsylvania  road.  It  was 
found  possible  with  the  new  device  to  stop  a 
train  of  twelve  steel  passenger  cars  and  a  loco- 
motive, all  weighing  nearly  1,000  tons,  within 
1,000  feet,  or  the  length  of  the  train,  when  run- 
ning at  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The 
momentum  of  such  a  train  running  at  that  speed 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  ton  weight  falling  from 
a  height  of  twenty-one  miles.  The  energy  de- 
veloped corresponds  to  that  of  a  blast  of  dyna- 
mite sufficient  to  blow  the  same  train  120  feet 
into  the  air.  With  an  emergency  application  of 
the  high-speed  brakes  in  general  use  the  .same 
train  could  be  stopped  in  a  distance  of  1 ,600  or 
1,800  feet. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  STATIONS  IN  LARGE  CITIES 

In  an  editorial  in  the  "  Electrical  World  " 
some  startling  contrasts  between  the  electricity 
supply  systems  of  London,  Berlin,  and  Chicago 
are  brought  out.  In  Chicago  under  a  singularly 
progressive  arrangement  there  is  a  wonderfully 
well-organized  system  of  unified  supply.  Lon- 
don, on  the  other  hand,  is  an  example  of  com- 
plete disorganization  in  spite  of  some  remark- 
ably well  managed  local  undertakings.  Berlin 
has  an  orderly  supply,  although  its  territory  is 
less  completely  controlled  than  in  the  case  of 
Chicago. 

The  first  striking  fact  is  the  very  inefficient 
way  in  which  the  electric  light  business  has 
been  exploited  in  London,  which,  with  three 
times  the  population  of  Chicago,  uses  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  energy.  Its  sixty-four 
stations  .*ihow  fifty  per  cent  greater  first  cost 
than  the  six  plants  that  supply  service  to  the 
Western  metropolis,  more  than  double  the  oi> 
erating  cost,  and  ten  per  cent  less  efficiency  in 
the  distribution  system.  Moreover,  the  London 
wage  cost  is  sixty  per  cent  higher  than  that  at 
Chicago,  and  the  fuel  cost  more  than  double. 
Berlin  also  shows  an  efficiency  of  distribution 
hardly  better  than  that  of  London. 

PICTURES   OF    A    FLYING    BULLET 

An  apparatus  capable  of  making  film  pictures 
at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  second  has  been  in- 
vented, and  with  it  some  remarkable  pictures 
have  been  made.  In  oue  case  seventy-two  con- 
secutive views  of  a  bullet  fired  from  a  revolver 
were  taken  while  the  bullet  was  passing  through 
a  space  of  ten  inches.  This  bullet  was  fired 
through  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  and  the  film 
showed  a  curious  situation.    The  wood  did  not 
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show  any  effect  from  the  impact  of  the  bullet 
until  the  bullet  had  passed  completely  through 
it.  Then  splinters  began  to  form,  the  stick  split, 
and  finally  fell  to  pieces.  No  camera  shutters 
can  be  used  with  this  apparatus.  A  series  of 
electric  sparks  are  flashed  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
a  second  and  a  picture  is  made  with  each  flash. 
The  film  is  carried  on  a  wheel  three  feet  in 
diameter  that  makes  9,000  revolutions  a  minute. 
— Popular  Mechanics  Magazine. 

A   CLASS-DAY    MOVIE 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  moving-picture 
play  made  and  presented  as  a  class  play  by  a 
high  school  graduating  class  was  that  shown  by 
the  Springfield  (Illinois)  High  School  last  sum- 
mer. Says  the  "  Technical  World  Magazine :" 
"  The  photo-play  was  written,  directed,  and  man- 
aged by  Ben  W.  Lawless,  a  member  of  tlie 
class,  and  the  cast  was  composed  entirely  of 
high  school  students.  The  plot  had  the  usual 
kidnapping  scene  and  love  affair,  and  was  orig- 
inal in  that  it  used  the  annual  Corn  Belt  Athletic 
Meet,  in  which  eleven  Central  Illinois  towns 
take  part  each  year  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 
The  races  and  athletic  events  made  the  film 
intensely  interesting,  and  the  plot  of  the  drama 
would  have  done  credit  to  older  heads.  The 
reel  was  shown  in  several  towns  of  the  Corn 
Belt  League,  and  has  created  a  good  deal  of 
interest  throughout  the  country  among  teachers 
and  principals.*' 

MOTION    PICTURES    FOR    INSTRUCTING 
RAILWAY    MEN 

A  Pacific  Coast  railway  company  is  using 
motion  pictures  very  successfiilly  in  connection 
with  the  instruction  of  its  trainmen.  For  the 
most  part  regular  employees  of  the  company 
have  been  used  as  actors,  as  it  was  found  easier 
to  make  actors  out  of  railway  men  than  railway 
men  out  of  professional  actors. 

In  carrying  out  the  original  idea  one  crew 
was  used  to  depict  the  careless,  incompetent, 
and  negligent  observation  of  the  rules,  while 
another  crew  was  exhibited  in  the  pictures  as 
alert,  competent,  and  vigilant  in  its  work.  To 
complete  the  lesson  the  incompetent  crew  is 
shown  carelessly  attired,  with  caps  on  one  side, 
collars  turned  up,  etc.,  while  the  second  crew  is 
neat  in  dress  and  erect  in  bearing. 

To  show  all  the  pictures  requires  two  hours. — 
Electric  Railway  Journal. 

TO  SUPPLANT  THE  TOWEL? 

The  electric  hand-dryer  is  the  last  word  in 
sanitary  devices  for  public  buildings.  The 
"  Technical  World  Magazine "  says  that  it 
promises  to  relegate  the  paper  towel  to  the  junk 
heap  the  roller  towel  now  occupies.  '*The 
machine  is  the  invention  of  J.  M.  Ward,  super- 
intendent of  the  Municipal  Building,  Washing- 


ton. One  has  just  been  installed,  and  it  has 
proved  such  a  success  that  a  score  of  others 
are  being  manufactured.  They  will  be  placed 
throughout  the  building.  The  electric  hand- 
dryer  is  contained  in  a  large  box.  There  is  an 
opening  at  the  top  over  which  wet  hands  are 
held.  By  pushing  down  a  foot  lever  the  machine 
is  put  in  operation  and  a  strong  current  of  warm 
air  comes  through  the  opening.  The  air  is 
driven  through  the  opening  by  a  powerful  elec- 
tric blower,  first  passing  over  two  miniature 
electric  furnaces  which  warm  it  to  a  temperature 
which  does  not  chill  the  hands." 

MINING  DIAMONDS  BY  MODERN    METHODS 

Machinery  and  barbed  wire  have  supplanted 
the  crude  methods  of  breaking  up  diamond- 
bearing  blue  earth  and  protecting  the  valuable 
finds  employed  twenty  years  ago  in  the  South 
African  diamond  mines,  says  the  ^*  Popular 
Mechanics  Magazine."  The  depths  of  the 
strange  crater-shaped  hole  in  which  the  peculiar 
diamond-bearing  earth  is  confined  are  now  pene- 
trated by  shafts,  reaching  hundreds  of  feet  down 
into  the  earth,  with  forty-foot  levels.  The  broken 
earth  is  removed  in  closed  trucks  to  the  surface, 
where,  after  a  season  of  exposure  to  sun  and 
atmosphere,  strewn  on  the  ground,  it  is  hauled 
to  the  mills.  Here  pulsators  finally  locate  the 
diamonds  on  grease-covered  inclined  tables,  to 
which  the  diamonds  adhere,  while  loose  sand, 
earth,  and  gravel  are  washed  away  by  water. 
Acres  of  ground,  covered  by  broken  earth 
brought  up  from  the  mines,  contain  possibly 
millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  gems,  and  these 
treasure-troves  are  protected  by  high  fences  of 
barbed  wire,  with  intricate  arrangements  at  the 
corners  and  at  the  gates.  About  four  thousand 
miles  of  wire  are  used  in  the  defenses  about  the 
Kimberley  mines. 

TWENTY    YEAUS   TO    FILL   A    MUD    HOLE 

A  mud  hole  on  one  of  our  public  roads  had 
been  filled  and  refilled  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  writes  a  Kansas  county  engineer.  One 
hour's  work  setting  level  and  grade  stakes,  and 
less  than  one  day*s  work  with  a  team  and  scraper 
opening  an  outlet  ditch,  have  eliminated  the 
trouble.  Year  after  year  they  have  temporarily 
mended  the  same  faults  in  the  road  and  have 
failed  to  see  that  the  ultimate  expenditure  would 
have  more  than  paid  for  one  permanent  piece 
of  construction  work. 

The  township  trustees  formerly  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  cost  data.  Now  they  are  more 
capable  of  estimating  the  value  of  different 
classes  of  work,  since  they  are  required  to  give 
annual  reports  to  the  county  engineer  showing 
the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  for  road  and 
bridge  work,  giving  the  per  cent  used  in  drag- 
ging, grading,  concrete,  stone  work,  and  wooden 
bridges. — Engineering  News. 


BY  THE  WAY 


The  French,  having  taken  up  boxing  and  on 
at  least  one  notable  occasion  beaten  the  British 
in  their  specialty  of  the  **  manly  art/*  are  now 
taking  up  baseball  with  the  intention  of  beating 
the  Americans  at  their  own  game.  The  American 
president  of  a  French  baseball  club  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  believes  that  France  will  soon 
have  one  of  the  crack  ball  teams  of  the  world* 

A  March  gale — a  "  whole  gale  "  it  must  have 
l)een — carried  away  the  wings  oi  the  big  bronie 
eagle  that  does  duty  as  a  figurehead  on  the 
great  ship  Imperator,  of  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line.  As  this  eagle  is  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  water,  the  damage  to  it  gives  one  a 
new  idea  of  the  height  and  force  of  the  Atlan- 
tic's waves  when  backed  by  a  fierce  storm. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  last  year  paid 
out  $5,143  on  account  of  accidents  to  passen- 
gers who  tripped  over  other  passengers'  grips 
placed  in  the  aisles  of  passenger  trains.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  its  trainmen  are  in- 
structed not  to  permit  luggage  to  remain  in  the 
aisles  of  passenger  coaches. 

The  growing  public  interest  in  "  Better  Indus- 
trial Relations  "  is  significantly  indicated  by  the 
announcement  that  a  public  exhibit  bearing 
that  title  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  at  2  West  Sixty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York  City,  during  the  week 
of  April  18-25.  The  exhibit  will  show  by  charts, 
tabulated  statements,  models,  photographs,  and 
other  graphic  devices  what  is  now  being  done 
by  American  employers  and  employees  to  pro- 
mote arbitration,  conciliation,  profit-sharing, 
the  amelioration  of  working  conditions,  sanita- 
tion, good  housing,  co-operative  schools  and 
stores,  savings  and  loan  associations,  pensions 
and  accident  compensation.  If  this  exhibit 
meets  with  public  approval,  it  ought  to  be  cir- 
culated in  some  way  through  the  country. 

"  Editor  Leaves  a  Million  ''  is  a  newspaper 
headline  that  was  apparently  written  with  the 
thought  that  it  would  command  attention  by 
reason  of  the  novelty  of  the  fact ;  another  head- 
line of  obituary  interest  is,  "  Wills  Masses  for 
KM)  Years,'  which  prefaces  the  statement  that 
a  Long  Island  priest  leaves  money  to  a  church 
in  W'urltemberg,  Oermany,  for  sinj^ing  a  hi«;h 
requiem  mass  annually  for  a  hundred  years  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  The  editor,  with  larger 
resources  or  perhaps  a  greater  confidence  in  his 
future,  "remembered  practically  every  charity 
in  Buffalo.^ 

•*  A  Survival  of  Matriarchy  *'  is  described  in 
"Harper's  Magazine"  as  existing  among  the 
Menangkabau,  a  Sumatran  tribe.  The  peculiar 
custom  prevails  of  the  bride  buying  her  hus- 
band. "  For  an  ordinary  man  the  sum  paid  rarely 
exceeds  eighty  dollars,  but   two   hundred   and 


fifty  dollars  is  gladly  paid  for  a  head  man." 
Nearly  all  the  land  is  stiU  owned  by  the  women. 
As  a  penalty,  however,  for  this  privilege,  the 
women  are  expected  to  cultivate  their  land, 
while  the  men  are  "  free  from  the  daily  duties 
imposed  by  family  support." 

"  Murderer  of  Seven  on  Trial "  is  a  startling 
statement  that  at  first  gives  one  a  despondent 
feeling  that  America  has  a  monopoly  of  crime- 
but  an  involuntary  glance  down  the  column 
shows  that  the  deed  was  committed  in  France. 
Whether  in  France  or  America,  cannot  our 
friends  of  the  daily  press  do  something  to  miti- 
gate the  horror  of  these  too  frequent  accounts  ? 
Here  is  a  suggestion:  Let  each  story  of  crime 
be  followed  by  a  "good  deeds"  story  in  the 
same  column.  The  psychological  effect  of  this 
juxtaposition  on  impressionable  minds  would 
be  distinctly  helpful. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York  City, 
which  is  said  to  do  the  largest  business  of  any 
law  office  in  the  world,  handled  39,189  cases  in 
1913.  The  average  cost  of  these  cases  to  its 
clients  was  only  one  dollar  and  nineteen  cents. 

The  "  Beacon  Light,"  which  is  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Lighthouse  Literature  Mission  of 
Belfast,  Ireland,  contains  letters  from  various 
parts  of  the  worid  telling  of  the  life  of  the 
lightkeepers.  The  keepers  are  mostly  practical 
men,  but  they  are  fond  of  reading.  One  letter 
says:  "  I  have  received  diplomas  that  authorize 
me  in  practicing  mechano-therapy  and  suggestive 
therapeutics.  ...  I  am  also  an  Esperantist,  hav- 
ing learnt  the  language  while  on  the  lighthouse 
establishment.'' 

The  pen  used  by  Speaker  Clark  and  Vice- 
President  Marshall  to  sign  the  Alaska  Bill  was 
made  from  gold  mined  in  Alaska,  and  the 
holder  was  made  from  the  tusk  of  a  mastodon 
which  is  believed  to  have  roamed  through  the 
Territory  fifty  thousand  years  ago.  The  pen- 
holder was  carved  by  a  native  Alaskan  Indian, 
and  represents  a  totem. 

Aladdin  may  have  been  the  first  collector  to 
prize  old  lamps,  but  he  was  not  the  last.  At  a 
recent  sale  of  old  lamps  in  New  York  City  the 
lamp  used  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  wrijting  "Uncle 
Toms  Cabin  ''  sold  for  $71  ;  a  pair  of  sperm  oil 
lamps,  a  wedding  present  to  John  Hancock, 
brought  $66;  and  a  tin  latnp  used  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  law  office  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
in  1S37,  sold  for  $160. 

South  Dakota  claims  the  world's  record  for 
concentrated  sweetness.  This  is  in  the  form  of 
a  variety  of  sugar  beet  which  the  agricultural 
experts  of  that  State  believe  will  yield  a  quarter 
of  its  weifi^hl  in  saccharine  matter.  The  average 
sugar  content  of  sugar  beets  is  less  than  16  per 
cent. 
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In  Spite  of  the  proximity  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States ^  it  has  been  extremely 
difficulty  if  not  impossible ^  for  those  at  a  distatice  from  the  Mexican  Republic  to  get 
the  facts  concerning  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  that  unhappy  country.  The 
reports  of  neivspaper  correspondents^  of  American  visitors ^  of  American  residents^  and 
of  Mexican  citizens  themselves  have  been  extremely  conflicting.  In  inezv  of  this 
confusion  as  to  the  factSy  The  Outlook  has  decided  to  send  its  ozvn  representative 
to  MexicOy  and  has  chosen  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Gregory  Mason,  whose  staff  corre-^ 
spondence  in  these  pages  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers.  He  does  iwi  go  as 
an  advocate  or  opponent  of  any  political  policy ,  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  group 
of  interests.  We  have  instructed  him  to  make  as  careful  a  study  as  he  can  of  the 
prevailing  social,  industrial,  and  political  conditions  in  Mexico  and  to  report  to  us 
the  facts  as  he  finds  them.  His  articles  ivill  not,  therefore,  be  the  work  of  a  war 
correspondent,  so  called,  but  of  a  student  of  affairs. 

It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  The  Outlook,  with  a  similar  pufpose,  scut  a  staff 
representative  to  Cuba  during  the  Spanish  Wary  to  Soutti  Africa  during  the  Boer 
War,  to  Japan  during  the  Ri^so-Japanese  War,  and  to  the  Balkans  during  the  con- 
flict in  the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  in  every  case,  we  believe,  our  readers  obtained  infor- 
mation and  an  interpretation  of  events  which  were  at  once  interesting,  intelligent, 
broad-minded,  and  original.  We  have  every  confidence  that  Mr,  Mason  s  articles 
will  in  the  same  way  contribute  something  of  value  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Mexican  problem,  and  therefore  to  its  solution, —  The  Editors. 
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THE    DEMOCRATIC    RIFT 
IN    NEW  YORK 

Ordinarily  the  appointments  to  adminis- 
trative positions  in  the  State  of  New  York 
by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  important  as 
they  may  be  to  the  welfare  of  the  State 
itself,  are  not  of  especial  interest  to  the  rest 
of  the  country.  But  the  Governor  of  New 
York  has  just  announced  a  list  of  appointees 
which  has  attracted  attention  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  pitiable  fiasco  of 
Governor  Sulzer's  so-called  contest  with  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  boss  or  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall.  Everybody  knows  that  President  Wil- 
son and  his  loyal  personal  and  political  sup- 
porters are  opposed  to  Tammany  methods 
in  politics,    as  exempHfied  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


Everybody  knows  where  the  President's  sym- 
pathies were  in  the  recent  municipal  cam- 
paign in  this  city  when  Mr.  Mitchel,  an  ap- 
pointee of  President  Wilson  to  the  important 
office  of  Collector  of  the  Port,  was  elected 
Mayor  after  a  bitter  fight  with  Mr.  Murphy 
and  the  Tammany  organization.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  National  Democratic  Club  of 
this  city  has  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  rid 
itself  of  the  incubus  of  Mr.  Murphy's  mem- 
bership. 

It  is  probably  not  so  generally  known  that 
a  distinguished  and  cultivated  lawyer  of 
high  repute,  Mr.  William  Church  Osborn,  was 
recently  chosen  Chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee  in  pursuance  of  the  general 
'  campiaign  to  elevate  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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It  was  hoped  that  Governor  Glynn  would 
take  an  active  part  in  this  campai^  for  im- 
proved leadership.  The  Outiook  shared  in 
this  hope,  especially  in  view  of  the  very  able 
and  high-minded  article  on  **  Elffidency  Meth- 
ods in  Government "  which  Governor  Glynn 
contributed  to  these  pages  last  January.  But 
his  recent  appointments  have  disappointed 
those  who  believed  that  he  would  cut  loose 
from  Tammany  methods  and  ally  himself 
with  the  new  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Some  of  his  appointments  are  individually 
good,  but  some  of  them  are  distinctly  of  the 
Tammany  stripe,  notoriously  that  of  Patrick 
or  "  Packy  '  McCabe  to  be  a  Conservation 
Commissioner  at  $10.(KX)  a  year. 

Governor  Glynn  defends  his  appointments 
in  language  which  really  constitutes  an  apol- 
ogy. He  says  that  Governor  Higgins  and 
Governor  Roosevelt  appointed  '*  bosses  "  to 
office,  and  why  should  he  not  also  ?  Appar- 
ently he  ignores  the  fact  that  to  point  to 
alleged  mistakes  of  his  predecessors  does  not 
excuse  his  own.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Tammany  leaders  are  jubilant.  Chair- 
man Osbom  is  ver>' quiet,  while  Mayor  Mitchel 
and  Collector  Malone,  who  represent  the  new 
leaders  in  the  Democratic  party,  openly  attack 
and  condemn  the  appointments.  The  whole 
incident,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
toll  exemption  fight  reported  in  the  following 
paragraph,  is  illuminating  as  to  the  counter- 
currents  and  conflicting  forces  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

THE    PANAMA   TOLLS 
REPEAL   BILL 

While  the  majority  of  85  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
emption of  Panama  Canal  tolls  on  American 
coastwise  shipping  was  substantial,  an  analy- 
sis of  the  vote  indicates  that  in  the  National 
field,  as  in  New  York,  the  naturally  opposing 
elements  of  the  Democratic  party  are  dividing 
more  and  more  positively  as  time  goes  on. 
Almost  a  fourth  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  voted  against  a  party  measure  urged 
upon  them  by  the  President,  whose  guidance 
they  have  so  implicitly  followed  heretofore. 
When  it  is  added  that  the  opposition  to  the 
President's  wishes  was  headed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  aided  by  Mr.  Underwood, 
the  party  leader  in  the  House,  the  significance 
of  the  division  is  evident.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  The  Outlook  we  print  side  by  side 
the  portraits  of  four  strong  and  able  political 
figures — Mr.  Mann,  Republican  leader ;  Mr. 


Underwood,  Democratk:  leader,  Mr.  Mur- 
dock.  Progressive  leader;  and  Mr.  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  That  all  four  of 
these  men,  heading  three  F>ardes.  and  ordi- 
narily as  far  apart  as  the  poles  in  political 
convictions,  should  for  once  unite  in  opposi- 
tion is  a  striking  fact.  That  their  grounds  of 
opposition  are  unlike  only  emphasizes  the 
singularity  of  the  situation. 

The  way  in  which  the  part>'  lines  were 
followed  or  ignored  in  the  decisive  vote  is 
interesting  and  suggestive:  Of  the  I>em«v 
crats,  220  voted  for  and  52  against  repeal  ; 
of  the  Republicans,  25  for  and  95  against  ; 
of  the  Progressives,  2  for  and  15  ai^ains.r  ; 
the  total  vote  stood  248  for  repeal  and  162 
against. 

The  bill  for  repealing  the  exemption  fn»ni 
tolls  is  now  before  the  Senate :  the  general 
prediction  is  that,  despite  the  desire  of  the 
President  for  early  action,  the  bill  will  be 
fully  and  carefully  considered,  and  that  it  will 
finally  be  passed  by  a  small  majority. 

Personally  President  Wilson  achieves  a 
notable  indorsement ;  on'^  newspaper  com- 
mentator puts  it  that  he  has  c.iused  the 
House  to  reverse  its  own  action  and  to 
repudiate  a  plank  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  all  without  giving  in  detail  his  reason  for 
asserting  that  not  to  yield  would  endanger 
other  and  more  delicate  foreign  questions. 

THB    DEBATE 
ON    REPEAL 

The  climax  of  last  week's  debate  was  Mr. 
Champ  Clark's  attack  on  the  repeal  measure. 
The  Speaker  left  the  chair,  took  the  floor,  and 
spoke  with  great  fervor  before  an  intensely 
interested  audience.  There  was  some  rhodo- 
montade  or  rhetorical  excess  in  the  speech, 
but  there  were  also  some  keen  thrusts ;  and 
many  points  were  cleverly  put.  Thus,  reply- 
ing to  the  charge  that  he  was  actuated  by 
Presidential  ambition,  Mr.  Clark  said :  *•  If 
President  Wilson  makes  a  success  of  his 
Administration,  he  will  be  renominated  and  re* 
elected  in  1916;  but  if  he  makes  a  failure, 
which  God  forbid,  the  nomination  will  not  be 
worth  having.*' 

Mr.  Clark  earnestly  repudiated  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  personal  issue  between  the 
President  and  himself.  He  laid  great  and 
undue  stress  upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
Democrats'  platform  declaration  about  Canal 
tolls,  declared  that  repeal  would  mean  prac- 
tical abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
alleged  that  the  beneficiaries  of  repeal  would 
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be  certain  railways,  argued  that  the  exempH 
tion  of  coastwise  shipping  from  tolls  in  no 
wise  violated  treaty  oblations,  and  averred, 
"  I  would  rather  see  the  Panama  Canal  blown 
up  than  controlled  by  the  English.  We  most 
earnestly  desire  peace  with  all  nations ;  we 
will  buy  peace  from  none.*' 

Mr.  Mann  arg^ued  with  at  least  equal  force 
against  the  contention  that  the  exemption 
violated  the  treaty,  and  recorded  his  convic- 
tion that  "  Great  Britain's  attempt  to  secure 
her  construction  of  the  treaty  is  not  for  its 
present  effect.  It  is  for  the  long  distant 
future." 

The  Outiook  believes  in  the  repeal  of  the 
law  exempting  our  coastwise  vessels  from 
tolls,  but  for  different  reasons  than  those 
adduced  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  re- 
peal. These  reasons  were  stated  last  week 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "  In  a  Nutshell." 
We  believe  that  under  the  treaty  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  exempt, 
but  if  Great  Britain  denies  that  right  we 
must  either  yield  or  agree  to  arbitrate  the 
question,  as  we  have  expressly  agreed  to 
arbitrate  precisely  such  questions.  But  we  do 
not  think  the  matter  worth  an  international 
lawsuit.  Therefore  we  would  say  to  Great 
Britain  (to  repeat  our  words  of  last  week) : 
"  We  affirm  our  right  to  exempt  coastwise 
vessels  from  Canal  tolls,  but  we  do  not  think 
the  right  of  sufficient  importance  to  us  to 
justify  an  international  lawsuit,  and  for  inter- 
national friendship's  sake  we  waive  that  right 
and  repeal  the  exemption." 


fOM8M 

After  a  stubborn  and  prolonged  resistance 
the  city  of  Torreon  kst  week  yielded  to 
Villa's  repeated  attacks.  The  first  positive 
news  of  its  fall  came  in  an  official  statement  of 
Villa  in  a  direct  message  over  his  own  name  to 
General  Carranza.  The  despatch  was  received 
in  Juarez  late  Thursday  night,  and  was  there 
universally  accepted  as  authentic  and  con- 
clusive, although  on  the  same  day  despatches 
from  Mexico  City  declared  that  the  Federal- 
ists were  still  holding  out,  that  reinforcements 
were  reaching  them,  and  that  Federal  forces 
from  Saltillo,  to  the  northeast  of  Torreon, 
were  flanking  the  rebels  and  threatening  to 
cut  Villa's  communications  with  Chihuahua, 
his  northern  base  of  operations.  The  Con- 
stitutionalists, on  the  other  hand,  believe  that 
Villa  will  now  march  against  Saltillo  and 
Monterey.     If  he  gains    these   strongholds. 


an  advance  upon  the  capital  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

According  to  Villa's  statement,  the  Consti- 
tutionalist army  took  entire  possession  of 
Torreon  after  eleven  days  of  severe  fighting. 
Villa  asserted  that  General  Velasco,  the  Fed^ 
eral  commander,  had  barely  escaped  with  a 
small  escort  and  was  still  in  danger  of  cap- 
ture, that  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  alone  was 
over  1,000,  and  that  his  own  loss  was  about 
2,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Other  accounts  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
fighting  at  Torreon,  although  perhaps  desul- 
tory and  unscientific,  was  desperate  and 
bloody.  After  Villa  had  captured  the  sub- 
urban town  of  Gomez  Palacio,  had  been 
forced  to  retreat  from  the  place,  and  had  a 
second  time  effected  its  occupation,  the  Fed- 
erals defended  Torreon  itself  bit  by  bit,  tak- 
ing position  in  several  squares  and  barracks 
and  finally  in  the  canyon  at  the  mouth  of 
which  the  city  lies.  In  these  positions  they 
were  inaccessible  to  artillery  fire,  and  in  each 
case  the  insurgents  had  to  take  the  defenses 
of  trenches  and  barbed  wire  by  storm. 

Villa's  victory  will  enormously  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  and-Huerta  forces  in  northern 
Mexico.  Unless  his  new  position  is  success- 
fully attacked.  Villa  will  hold  central  railway 
connections  vnth  important  places  both  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west,  and  will  control  a  vast 
territory  which  might  well  make  a  considera- 
ble nation  by  itself  if  the  project  of  the 
division  of  Mexico  is  ever  entertained. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Villa  reports  to  Gen- 
eral Carranza  as  to  his  chief,  and  seems  to 
recognize  fully  Carranza's  claim  to  be  "  First 
Chief  "  or  civic  head  of  the  Constitutionalist 
movement,  even  signing  himself  as  "  Your 
subordinate. "  Carranza,  after  long  delay  and 
a  horseback  ride  of  about  five  hundred  miles, 
arrived  in  Juarez  last  week,  and  was  there 
received  with  great  acclaim  and  honor. 

HUBRTA'S    ADDRESS    TO    THE 
MEXICAN   CONGRESS 

Meanwhile  Huerta  has  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Mexican  Senate  on  the 
occasion  of  the  convening  of  Congress  last 
week.  It  contains  only  brief  reference  to  the 
war  going  on  and  to  the  relations  of  Mexico 
to  the  United  States.  As  to  the  first,  Huerta 
declares  that  "  the  campaign  against  the  dis- 
turbers of  public  peace  has  begun  most  reso- 
lutely, as  evidenced  by  the  military  events  of 
the  past  month."  As  to  the  second,  Huerta 
says  nothing  new   and  nothing  acrimonious^ 
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Tlic  main  part  of  his  address  is  taken  up 
nkh  fmznr'dl  and  cominerdal  matters,  and 
he  pr^Aesses  the  belief  that  the  extraorcfinary 
me^sMTcs  taken  will  accompiish  their  end 
witrK^ut  permanently  impairing  the  resources 
and  cre-fJi:  of  the  ojuntrj'. 

A  pan.  ularly  interesting  part  of  Huerta's 
address  i>  t;jat  in  which  he  declares  peasant 
ownership  of  land  essential  to  the  real  wealth 
€A  the  co'jrrry.  and  states  that  he  proposes 
U>  intr'xiut.e  into  Congress  measures  dividing 
up  great  estates  and  promoting  individual 
ownership  of  .>mall  tracts.  The  land  measures 
proposed,  he  says,  will  include  the  division 
zrn(fr\%  the  people  of  145,Of*0,C)00  square 
mihrs  of  (fovemment  land  and  alsrj  the  re- 
fon-Htation  of  great  areas  of  wo^xlland. 

MR>    ASOL'ITH    THE 
UTATkSMAN 

l^aAt  week  the  Hritish  House  of  Commons 
was  startled  hv  the  Premier's  announcement 
of  his  withdrawal  fn>m  membership  in  it. 
No  such  announcement  had  come  f(yr  many 
a  day.  The  first  sh^xTk  of  surprise  was  s*>on 
changed,  however,  to  one  of  admiration  at 
the  adroitness  and  far-sightedness  of  the 
man  who  made  it. 

(Jolonel  Seely,  Secretary  of  War,  had  again 
offered  his  resignation.  This  time  it  had 
l>een  accepted.  The  Prime  Minister  himself 
announced  that  he  would  take  over  the 
duties  of  the  War  Office.  As  this  increases 
the  numl>er  of  offices  which  Mr.  Asquith 
already  holds,  and  as  it  is  *'  an  office  of  profit." 
he  must  withdraw  from  Parliament  and  re- 
contest  his  seat ;  that  is  to  say,  in  his  opinion 
he  must.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  point  has 
never  been  exactly  settled  before.  The  most 
re<:ent  similar  occasion,  as  we  recall,  was  in 
1873,  when  Mr.  Cladstone  as  Prime  Minister 
combined  two  offices,  those  of  the  P'irst 
lx>rd  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  Parliament  was  dissolved 
before  the  matter  could  be  brought  to  an 
issue. 

Mr.  Asquith's  action  is  a  statesmanlike 
move  to  tide  over  a  difficult  situation.  It  is 
a  plain  intimation  to  every  one  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  make  the  civil 
power  prevail  in  the  present  military  crisis. 
While  many  Opposition  papers  hail  the  in- 
cident as  a  desperate  expedient,  the  Ix»ndon 
**  Times,"  still  the  leader  of  British  Conserv- 
ative thought,  welcomes  the  event  as  indicat- 
ing some  "  prospect  of  bringing  back  those 
unhappy  controversies  from  issues  involving 


sphere  of  pKMtics.' 


the  army  to  thdr  proper 
The  "  limes  "  adds : 

The  army  has  never  sought  entangtcjaen:  m 
political  wrangles,  and  most  derotedlr  desires 
to  be  left  outside  of  them.  Nov  that  Mr. 
.Vsquiih  is,  next  to  the  King,  at  the  head  of  the 
ATvny  administration,  he  owes  a  new  and  special 
duty  to  the  army,  namely,  to  shield  it  from 
wanton  attempts  of  his  own  lien  tenants  and 
their  allies  in  the  Labor  and  Nationalist  camps 
to  raise  a  new  electioneering  cry  of  **  The  Army 
against  the  People.'' 

MR.    ASQUITH    THE 
MAN 

The  county  of  Fife  in  Scotland  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  East  and  West.  East  Fife 
will  now  become  a  center  of  interest.  Mr. 
A'^juith  has  been  its  representative  since 
1HH6.  .\t  each  eleciion  he  has  been  returned 
by  large  majorities ;  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whether,  in  case  he  is  opposed,  the  mi>st 
recent  Home  Rule  development  and  the 
army  crisis  will  at  all  chantje  his  accustomed 
majority. 

Mr.  .\squith  is  sixty-one  years  old.  He 
is  a  famous  Oxford  man ;  he  not  only  comes 
from  Halliol,  a  college  ver)*  distinguished 
in  .scholarship,  but  he  may  also  write  after 
his  name  these  proud  titles .  '*  Scholar/' 
••  Fellow,"  ••  Crown  University  Scholar," 
*•  First  ('lass  Lit.  Hum." 

In  1876  Mr.  Asquith  became  a  barrister 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  London,  and  by  189(1  had 
risen  to  be  Queen's  Counsel.  In  1892  he 
was  called  to  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  as  its 
Home  Secretary,  and  in  1895  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  a  position  which  he  also 
held  for  three  years.  He  became  Prime 
Minister  in  1908. 

No  one  who  has  watched  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  he  speaks,  often,  in  his  earn- 
estness, leaning  his  elbows  on  the  brass-bound 
box  in  front  of  him,  and  has  heard  his  quiet, 
level  tones,  always  followed  by  deep  and 
silent  attention  throughout  the  House,  can 
have  failed  to  mark  the  impress  of  a  man 
once  supposed  to  be  cold  and  self-contained — 
except  on  the  golf  links !  Never  a  showy 
man,  never  emotional  in  manner,  when  he 
does  emphasize  something,  as  last  week  for 
instance,  a  sort  of  inward  flame  is  evident  in 
him  which  makes  one  glad  to  see  him  pitted 
against  such  an  opponent  as  Mr.  Balfour. 
No  such  master  of  rhetoric  as  is  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Asquith  shines  the  rather  because  of  the 
condensation,  clearness,  and  cogency  of  his 
language.     His  recent  speeches  are  a  capital 
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example  of  what  one  might  expect  from  a 
man  who  has  made  his.  every  experience 
count. 

BRITISH    FBDBRAUSM 

Last  week,  on  the  day  following  Mr. 
Asquith's  announcement  of  withdrawal  from 
membership  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  made  a  speech  before  the 
House  which  may  be  referred  to  in  the  future 
as  a  really  historic  pronouncement.  For  the 
first  time  a  British  Minister  gave  a  formal  and 
authoritative  suggestion  of  the  Federation 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  follows  the 
more  informal  suggestion  by  influential  men 
of  **  devolution."  This  means  that  they  pro- 
pose to  proceed  from  the  idea  of  applying 
the  principle  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  to 
its  application  to  Scotland,  to  Wales,  even  to 
Lancashire.     Why  not,  then,  to  Ulster  ? 

As  applied  to  Ulster,  it  means  leaving  to  it 
a  local  option  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland  until  such  time 
as  a  plan  of  federal  government  for  all  the 
British  Isles — and  possibly  for  all  the  British 
dominions — can  be  effectively  formulated. 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  is  the  latest  word 
of  the  p'^esent  Liberal  Cabinet  on  the  subject 
of  Home  Rule.  He  defined  the  Government's 
policy,  not,  as  it  had  been  previously  defined,  as 
a  question  which  must  be  settled  now,  with  no 
provision  for  a  review  by  the  country,  but  as 
opening  the  door  of  hope.  The  utmost 
promised  by  the  Ministry  was  that  any 
counties  of  Ulster  so  voting  might  be  ex- 
cluded frpm  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  six 
years.  The  idea  was  that  at  the  end  of  the 
six  years  those  counties  would  come  auto- 
matically under  the  Home  Rute  Bill  if  en- 
acted into  law.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey  did 
not  put  it  that  way.  Referring  to  the  six- 
year  period,  he  said  that  **  the  country  must 
settle  the  question  at  the  end  of  that  time," 
and  that  •*  if  the  difficulty  was  not  solved  by 
the  introduction  of  a  federal  system,  the  coun- 
try would  go  under  through  the  sheer  inabil- 
ity of  Parliament  to  transact  its  business." 

This  hint  of  a  coming  federal  system 
for  Great  Britain  will  hardly  appeal  to  most 
Irish  Nationalists,  who  would  not  consent  to 
any  system  permanently  to  dismember  the 
island.  But  it  does  appeal  to  many  other 
men,  especially  to  Mr.  Balfour,  formerly 
Conservative  Prime  Minister.  In  the  debate 
last  week  he  said  that  he  was  ready  to  lend 
a  hand  if  devolution — or,  as  we  would  say,  a 


federal  system — would  solve  the  problem  of 
the  government  of  Ireland.  Thus  a  trusted 
statesman  on  each  side  has  now  committed 
himself  in  favor  of  a  scheme  which  ought 
to  be  worked  out  so  that  each  region, 
if  a  unit,  racially,  religiously,  economically, 
and  socially,  shall  be  bound  by  willing  and 
honora*ble  obligation  as  a  unit  politically.  If 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  issue  can  have  this  as 
its  result,  it  will  be  worth  all  that  it  has  cost. 

A  QUBBN  IN 

HER  COUNTRY'S  DBFBNSB 

The  proposed  visit  to  America  of  Queen 
Eleanore  of  Bulgaria,  a  portrait  of  whom 
appears  in  the  picture  section  of  this  issue, 
is  unique  in  its  character  and  purpose.  Her 
chief  mission  is  to  put  before  the  American 
people  a  protest  and  refutation  of  the  charges 
of  atrocity  and  cruelty  brought  against  Bul- 
garia by  its  enemies  in  the  Balkan  War. 
In  common  with  her  people,  she  has  a  warm 
interest  in  America  and  a  keen  desire  that 
Americans  should  understand  Bulgarian  con- 
ditions and  should  sympathize  with  Bulga- 
ria's resentment  against  injustice.  The  plan 
is  to  make  her  visit  democratic,  unostenta- 
tious, and  unofficial.  It  has  been  announced 
that  her  visit  would  take  place  in  June,  and 
rumors  that  the  idea  had  been  abandoned 
are  contradicted,  apparently  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances,  in  an  article  of 
some  length  recendy  published  in  the  New 
York  *•  Evening  Post."  From  this  we  learn 
that  Queen  Eleanore's  addresses  will  not  be 
delivered  before  audiences  gathered  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  sale  of  tickets,  but  before 
specially  invited  audiences,  and  thus  will  be  of 
the  nature  of  semi-public  receptions;  it  is 
proposed  that  she  speak  in  New  York,  per- 
haps in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  in  several  other 
large  cities, 

Mr.  Calvin  B.  Brown,  Commissioner  to 
Bulgaria  from  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
describes  an  interesting  talk  with  the  Queen 
about  this  proposed  visit,  **  a  project  very 
near  her  heart."     Mr.  Brown  says  : 

All  Bulgarians  look  with  interest  to  America. 
Like  the  royal  family,  they  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  everything  American.  Aside  from  the 
desire  to  correct  the  impression  of  the  Bulga- 
rians that  has  been  spread  abroad  by  their  ene- 
mies, the  Queen  has  been  actuated  in  her  desire 
to  make  this  visit  by  a  wish  for  the  opportunity 
of  studying  American  institutions,  especially 
hospitals  and  our  great  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  in  which  subjects  she  is 
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particularly  interested.  ...  I  told  her  she  must 
be  careful  to  make  arrangements  to  have  her 
dignity  upheld,  and  that  she  must  be  prepared 
for  rather'  breezy  methods.  But  the  more  I 
said  the  more  interested  she  became^  and  she 
insisted  to  the  end  that  when  she  came  she 
wished  to  come  simply  and  in  a  democratic  man- 
ner, and  not  as  one  sovereign  visiting  another  in 
state.  She  wished  to  tell  the  people — and  espe- 
cially the  women — of  America  what  kind,  indus- 
trious folk  the  people  of  Bulgaria  are. 

Queen  Eleanore*s  patriotic  devotion  was 
shown  during  war  time  in  hospital  and  relief 
work,  and  in  caring  for  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing families  of  her  peasant  soldiers,  so  that 
she  earned  the  popular  title  of  •'  the  Nursing 
Queen."  Her  people  honor  and  love  her. 
if  her  desire  is  carried  out,  Americans  will 
greet  her  with  respect,  and  will  listen  to  her 
message  with  attention  and  sincere  regard 
for  herself  and  her  country. 


THE    RUSSIAN    CHOIR 
AGAIN 

Those  who  have  heard  the  choir  of  the  Rus- 
sian Cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas  in  New  York 
City  have  taken  a  journey  into  a  new  land  of 
music.  The  Outlook  has  already  given  some 
account  of  this  choir  and  of  its  music  in  the 
course  of  comment  upon  a  concert  of  that 
choir  earlier  in  the  season.  The  choir,  week 
before  last,  gave  another  concert  at  v4^^oIian 
Hall.  This  time  the  programme  consisted  of 
Lenten  music. 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  two 
streams  of  church  music :  one  Protes- 
tant, the  other  Roman  Catholic.  One  of 
these,  the  Protestant,  has  its  chief  sources 
in  two  countries,  England  and  Germany  ;  the 
other,  the  Roman  Catholic,  has  its  chief 
sources  in  Italy  and  France.  Here  is  another 
stream  that  may  enrich  the  church  music  of 
America.     This  has  its  rise  in  Russia. 

Nothing  like  this  Russian  music  is  to  be 
found  in  the  church  music  we  are  familiar 
with.  It  has  nothing  of  the  stolidity  of  the 
German,  the  dehumanized  quality  of  the 
Anglican,  or  the  dramatic,  not  to  say  theatri- 
cal, characteristics  of  music  distinctively 
Latin.  Even  in  the  modern  works  of  the 
Russian  Church  composers  there  is  a  strain 
of  the  primitive,  at  times  verging  upon  the 
barbaric.  And  the  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  this  trait  app)eals  to  every  kind  of  listener. 
Perhaps  that  is  because  there  is  no  one  of 
us,  however  civilized  and  sophisticated,  who 
has  not  preserved  in  himself  something  of 


the  primitive  man  from  whom  we  have  all 
descended.  There  is  something  vigorous 
and  real  about  this  music.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  its  disregard  of  convention  when- 
ever convention  would  prevent  it  from 
expressing  a  genuine  religious  feeling. 

America  has  been  called  the  melting-]><>t 
of  the  races.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  to 
be  a  melting-pot  for  racial  forms  of  art.  If 
so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  elements 
in  American  music  of  the  future  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  music  of  the  Russian  Orthod*>x 
Church.  We  wish  that  this  remarkable 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  masterful  and  musicianlv 
choirmaster,  Ivan  (jorokhoff,  might  be  heard 
widely  throughout  the  countr}'. 

HUBERT  VON   HBRKOMER 

In  1849,  at  Waal,  Bavaria,  a  boy  was  born 
whose  destiny  was  decided  by  his  father. 
"  This  boy  shall  be  my  best  friend,'*  said  the 
father.  •'  and  he  shall  be  a  painter.'*  As  one 
looks  over  the  life  just  closed  of  Hubert  von 
Herkomer,  who  shall  not  say  that  the  father's 
care  was  the  essential  thing  in  the  boys 
training  ?  The  lad  was  too  delicate  to  attend 
school,  so  his  father  devised  a  method  of 
instruction  somewhat  like  that  followed  by 
the  father  of  the  poet  Tagore.  The  elder 
Herkomer  urged  his  son  to  go  daily  to  a 
stretch  of  wild  woodland  a  little  way  off,  and 
there  to  give  up  his  thoughts  to  imajpnative 
fancies,  which  were  discussed  each  evening, 
and  their  applicadon  to  the  problems  of 
modern  existence  explained. 

This  took  place  in  England,  where  the 
family  had  settled,  after  vainly  journeying 
from  Germany  to  America  to  find  precisely 
the  home  suited  to  the  elder  Herkomer,  his 
wife,  and  their  only  son.  The  son  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Professor 
of  Art  at  Oxford.  He  painted  landscapes, 
figure  pieces,  portraits  ;  among  them  some  of 
permanent  merit  because  of  a  daring  origi- 
nality, which  might  be  traced  to  the  wild 
woodland.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
painter  at  Bushey,  his  country  home,  where 
his  individual  qualities  were  very  evident, 
could  best  appreciate  his  work.  He  was 
quick  and  alert,  and  he  put  his  animation  on 
canvas.  Not  a  great  colorist,  not  a  great 
stylist,  his  technique  was  adequate.  More^ 
over,  he  had  an  intellectual  grasp  and  always 
the  human  touch. 

He  was  a  many-sided  man.  Not  satisfied 
with   painting  in  oil,  he  was  also  a  water- 
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colorist,  an  etcher,  a  designer  of  works  in 
black  and  white,  an  engraver,  an  enameler, 
an  architect,  a  decorator,  a  musician,  a  com- 
poser, a  theater  manager,  and,  especially, 
the  head  of  an  art  school  at  Bushey,  where 
his  personality  helped  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

A   NOTABLE 
GERMAN    NOVELIST 

There  has  just  passed  away  at  Munich  one 
of  the  best-known  German  writers,  full  of 
years  and  honors — Paul  Heyse.  He  was  a 
jjeculiarly  German  product  in  being  a  man 
of  lyrical  rather  than  of  a  dramatic  genius. 

As  German  writers  of  fiction  do  not  in 
general  excel  in  the  long  novel,  neither  did 
he,  but  he  did  excel  in  what  the  Germans 
call  the  novelle — a  story  which  is  a  cross 
between  a  long  short  story  and  a  short  novel. 
Among  the  best  of  these  are  **  L'Arrabiata  " 
and  "  Vetter  Gabriel.*'  The  first  is  an  idyl 
of  Italian  peasant  life,  full  of  atmosphere 
and  color ;  the  second,  more  emphatically  a 
German  story. 

The  novelist  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
During  his  long  life  he  had  written  poems, 
dramas,  novels,  and  stories.  As  a  poet  and 
dramatist  his  works  had  primarily  a  literary 
appeal.  Only  two  of  his  dramas  have  held 
the  German  stage  consistently,  namely, 
'*  Colberg  "  and  **  Hans  Lange."  The  most 
noted  of  his  long  novels  are  "  The  Children  of 
the  World"  and*'  In  Paradise."  They  were 
greeted  with  storms  both  of  adverse  and  of 
favorable  criticism.  They  show  Heyse  as  an 
immortal  youth.  They  are  pleas  for  impulse 
rather  than  reason.  They  are  pleas  not 
only  against  conventions  but  occasionally  even 
against  morality.  And  yet  one  cannot  say 
that  Heyse's  writings  were  pruriently  sug- 
gestive. They  simply  indicated  a  man  per- 
ennially young  and  without  the  weight  and 
balance  of  principles  and  exi>erience. 

At  his  best,  Heyse*s  world  was  one  not 
only  of  sensuous  beauty  but  also  of  psycho- 
logical analysis.  Certainly  he  knew  how  to 
dissect  the  human  heart,  especially  the  heart 
of  a  woman.  And  yet  all  of  his  work  de- 
pends more  on  a  certain  grace  and  charm 
than  it  does  on  original  genius  or  virility. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 

Since  1910  Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  has  been  under  a  lawsuit, 
brought   by  the   Bishops   of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church  (South),  to  establish  the 
right  of  that  Church  to  a  control  of  the  insti- 
tution. Incidentally  there  was  also  involved 
the  right  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  to 
accept  a  donation  of  $1,000,000  recently 
made  to  it  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  a  gift  which  the 
Bishops  insisted  should  be  refused. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  readers  that  we 
go  into  a  history  of  the  facts  in  the  case  or  into 
an  account  of  the  legal  principles  involved  in 
the  decision.  Our  Tennessee  readers  will  find 
a  full  report  of  the  case  and  of  the  legal  decis- 
ion in  the  Nashville  "Banner  "  of  March  21. 
It  is  enough  for  us  here  briefly  to  summarize 
the  conclusions  reached.  They  are  that  the 
trustees  of  the  University  constitute  the  cor- 
poration ;  that  the  trustees  have  the  sole 
right  to  elect  members  to  the  Board ;  that 
they  have  the  legal  ownership  and  control  of 
the  University  ;  that  the  Church  has  no  right 
of  ownership  in  it ;  that  the  Bishops  have  no 
legal  relation  to  the  University  and  no  author- 
ity over  it.  The  only  relation  between  the 
University  and  the  Church  which  the  Court 
recognizes  is  the  right  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Committee  oh  Education  in  the  Church 
to  confirm  the  election  of  trustees  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  But  this  confirmation 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  seat  members, 
who  take  their  places  immediately  on  election 
as  members  of  the  Board,  and  remain  until 
rejected  by  the  Conference  or  its  authorized 
agent  (the  Committee  on  Exiucation),  and 
vacancies  created  by  rejection  are  filled  not  by 
the  Conference  but  by  the  University's  trus- 
tees. If  the  Conference  should  **  contunia- 
ciously  refuse  to  confirm  members,"  the  Board 
of  Trustees  could  proceed  independently  to 
the  election  to  fill  vacancies. 

How  thoroughly  this  decision  disposes  of 
all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  the  South  to  exercise  any  control  over 
Vanderbilt  University  is  indicated  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  '*  Christian  Advo- 
cate "  of  Nashville,  in  a  very  fair-minded, 
dispassionate,  and  judicial  interpretation  of 
the  decision  :  *'  The  Church  is  left  without 
any  ground  whatever  on  which  to  base  the 
slightest  desired  claim  represented  in  the 
litigation.  Having  no  cause  to  feel  ashamed 
of  anything  it  has  done  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  case,  and  conscious  of  hav- 
ing fought  a  good  fight,  the  Church  should 
allow  nothing  to  prevent  a  full,  unqualified 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  de- 
feated on  the  legal  field." 

The  Outlook  congratulates  the  University, 
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use  would  illuminate  the  whole  field.  .  .  .  But  it 
will  be  objected  that  Roman  literature  has  no 
such  stories  as  are  needed  for  this  method 
of  instruction.  This  is  true.  Petronius  and 
Apuleius  come  nearest  to  what  would  be 
needed,  but,  on  account  of  the  subject-matter,  of 
difficulties  in  the  text,  and  oiher  objections, 
ihey  are  not  adapted  lo  the  purpose  described. 
What  is  needed  for  the  plan  proposed  is  a 
modem  translation  of  modern  stories.  At  this 
point,  of  course,  we  part  company  with  all  to 
whom  Latin  means  the  style  of  a  few  selected 
authors  or  nothing. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  translation  of  **  The 
King  of  the  Golden  River"  Mr.  Prentice 
writes  : 

The  translation  shows  a  wonderful  intimacy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  language,  and  an 
admirable  grasp  of  its  vocabulary,  its  synonyms 
and  forms  of  expression.  No  doubt  had  this 
story  been  published  at  Rome  in  classical  times, 
the  translator  would  have  inclined  to  say  with 
Apuleius,  himself  a  foreign  learner  of  the  lan- 
guage : 

"  Et  ecce  praefamur  veniam,  si  quid 

Exotici  atque  forensis  sermonis  rudis 

Locutor  offendero." 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
compliment  which  Mr.  Prentice  pays  to  the 
translator  of  '*  The  King  of  the  Golden  River" 
is  not  to  be  classed  with  that  of  the  reporter 
who  wrote  of  an  English  statesman's  speech 
delivered  in  Greek  before  a  Canadian  uni- 
versity, '*  Lord  H.'s  address  was  flawless  in 
grammar,  accent,  and  pronunciation."  A 
friend  remonstrated  with  the  reporter:  '*  Look 
here,"  he  said,  *'  how  can  you  write  such  stuff 
when  you  don*t  know  a  word  of  Greek  1" 
*'  No,"  admitted  the  reporter,  **  but  I  do 
know  politics !" 

THB    ITALIAN    CABINET 

Signor  Giolitti  is  a  resourceful  statesman. 
Since  1901  he  has  been  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy  most  of  the  time.  In  1906  and  in  1908 
he  resigned,  although  the  reasons  for  his 
resignation  did  not  seem  to  be  compelling. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Sonnino,  a 
man  of  more  conservative  tendencies.  The 
singular  thing  is  that  the  Sonnino  Cabinet  in 
each  case  lasted  but  a  hundred  days. 

Signor  Giolitti  has  now  resigned  for  the 
third  time,  and  again  the  King  called  upon 
Baron  Sonnino  to  form  a  Cabinet..  This  time 
Baron  Sonnino  refused,  presumably  because 
he  did  not  wish  again  to  form  a  short- 
lived Ministry. 

Signor     Giolitti's    resignation    was     due 


ostensibly  to  two  causes :  first,  the  cost  of 
the  Tripolitan  War,  and,  second,  the  dis- 
cussion aroused  by  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  in  Parliament  providing  for  the 
celebration  of  a  civil  ceremony  in  all  cases 
of  marriage,  no  matter  whether  followed 
by  a  religious  ceremony  or  not,  the  civil 
ceremony  to  take  place,  as  in  France,  be- 
fore the  religious  ceremony.  This  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
While  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy  is 
subordinated  to  the  civil  government,  and 
while  there  is  freedom  of  worship  to  the  ad- 
herents of  all  recognized  religions,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the  ruling  state 
religion  of  Italy.  In  numbers  it  exceeds 
ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  population,  and 
while  its  influence  is  not  proportionate,  it 
has  been  latterly  apparently  increasing. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  is  Signor  Salan- 
dra,  from  South  Italy,  a  statesman  of  high 
merit,  a  Liberal,  but  with  Conservative  lean- 
ings. Signor  Salandra^s  reputation  rests 
chiefly  upon  his  ability  as  a  financier,  as 
shown  by  his  work  in  his  previous  Cabinets. 
Accordingly,  he  seems  just  the  man  at  this 
moment  to  introduce  the  new  financial  meas- 
ures, in  order  to  meet  the  situation  created 
by  the  Tripolitan  War,  and  also  to  secure 
the  other  millions  necessary  in  order  to 
raise  the  peace  footing  of  the  Italian  army 
and  create  new  colonial  troops.  The  en- 
thusiasm with  regard  to  the  Tripolitan  War 
remains,  because  Italians  see  that  it  has  uni- 
fied them  at  home  as  has  nothing  else.  But, 
like  every  other  country  which  has  waged  a 
war,  Italy  now  finds  herself  compelled  to 
pay  the  bill.  And  the  bill  is,  according  to 
some  critics,  larger  than  the  fruits  of  the  war 
were  worth. 

WHAT    A    PAPAL 
INTERDICT    MEANS 

Galatina  and  Genoa,  one  in  the  south,  the 
other  in  the  north,  of  Italy,  were  recently 
placed  under  interdict. 

Galatina  is  within  the  archdiocese  of 
Otranto.  The  Archbishop,  it  seems,  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  recent  elections 
to  insure  the  success  of  an  aggressively 
Roman  Catholic  candidate.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  resented  the  Archbishop's 
activity,  and,  when  he  visited  Galatina, 
mobbed  him,  stoned  his  carriage,  and  shouted, 
"  Down  with  the  politician !"  To  punish 
them  for  what  was  deemed  a  •*  sacrilegious 
aggression,"  the  Pope,  so  the  despatch  says. 
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ppicd  2n  intttdict  sif^aanait  the  dty  and 
iuburtMi — that  is  to  say.  he  forbade  all  cde^ 
brations  of  pubic  worship,  the  nnf^ag  of 
church  bells,  and  the  aduwiiaiiation  of  sacra- 
ments, the  only  exceptions  aflowed  bemg^  pri- 
vate baptisms  andmarria^es  and  the  last  sacra- 
ment to  the  dying.  After  sereral  weeks,  how- 
ever, the  Holy  Father,  moved  by  the  repentance 
of  the  inhabitants,  revoked  the  interdict. 

The  intertfict  ag»nst  Genoa  is  eqnaiy 
interesting,  thou^  it  forbade  only  episcopal 
functif>ns.  The  Itafian  Government,  influ- 
enced by  some  Roman  Catholics,  amon^ 
whom  were  a  few  priests,  recently  refused  to 
cr^nfinn  the  appointment  of  a  new  Archbishop 
for  that  archdiocese. 

Accordinj^  to  Italian  law,  while  the  Holy 
.See  has  not  ^en  to  the  Government  the 
right  to  interfere  with  appointments,  the 
destination  of  ecclesiastical  property  remains 
subject  to  the  Government's  approval.  Hence 
the  new  Archbishop  has  not  lived  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  or  entered  into  the  exerdse 
of  his  archie pnscopal  functions.  The  Italian 
(x^vemment,  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the 
palace,  will  not  allow  him  to  live  within  its  walls. 


LIFE    AND    IMMORTALITY 

AN   EASTER  TALK 

The  most  startling  fact  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment history  is  the  resurrection  of  the  Master, 
whose  death  had  scattered  his  disciples  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  it  is  also  the 
most  normal  fact  in  the  biograi>hy  of  One 
who  not  only  sp^>ke  as  man  had  never  spoken 
before,  but  who  had  lived  as  man  had  never 
lived  before.  From  such  a  nature  as  his 
immortality  was  not  an  inference ;  it  was  as 
inevitable  as  the  streaming  of  life  from  the 
sun,  as  the  movement  of  tides,  as  the  un- 
folding of  the  universe  from  the  primordial 
germ  sown  in  space.  Such  a  personal  force 
as  that  which  made  the  career  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  putting  forth  of  unbroken  creative  power 
I)ierced  the  cloud  of  death  as  the  summer 
sun  pierces  the  morning  mist.  That  career 
gained  volume  as  it  gained  beauty,  and  at 
the  end  it  swept  through  the  dark  valley  as 
a  rushing  river  sweeps  through  a  dark  gorge 
in  the  mountains.  No  mortal  barrier  could 
stand  against  such  an  immortal  energy  of  Hfe. 

As  the  life  of  the  Master  is  the  convincing 
evidence  of  his  immortality,  so  is  the  later  life 
of  his  disciples  the  sublime  confirmation  of 
hi»  resurrection.     If  by  miracles  we  mean 


what  die  New  T< 
wonder  to  the  senst^.  of  rcrdatioa  to  the 
mind,  of  normal  use  of  power  to  tbe  spirir — 
the  transf onnatioa  of  the  (fiscxples  after  the 
first  Easter  moniing  is  the  most  impteashne 
and  significant  of  all  the  wooderf ul  works  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  had  derived  tbek  spint- 
nal  life  from  him ;  when  they  were  with  fatoi 
the>'  were  stroi^  in  faith«  when  they  vtere 
apart  from  him  they  were  enfeefalcd  by 
doubt:  they  loved  him,  but  they  entveh- 
misimderstood  when  he  spoke  of  the  things 
that  lay  nearest  Ins  heart ;  they  were  weak 
in  faith,  dull  in  comprehension,  oowanfiy,  and 
despairing.  In  confirmation  of  their  worst 
fears,  their  most  paia^^zing  doubts,  he  died 
an  ignoroinioos  death.  The  darkness  of  that 
death  feH  Mke  a  psril  over  them. 

Then,  sudden^,  they  understood  what  hts 
coming  into  the  world  meant:  they  ceased 
to  be  n«ere  followers  deriving  their  vitafity 
from  a  present  Lord,  and  became  leaders 
and  fountains  of  life  themselves :  their  cow^- 
ardice  changed  to  heroism,  and  their  halting 
faith  became  radiant  trust  in  the  agonies  of 
martyrdom.  The  feeble  company  became  a 
conquering  host  The  resurrecdon  Kberated 
a  volume  of  Hfe  which  has  fertilized  the  worid, 
and  became  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  Christ  who  brought  Kfe  and  immortality  to 
light,  in  his  own  person,  triumphed  over  death. 

And  the  evidence  of  that  triumph  steadily 
gathers  force  as  life  increases  in  volume  and 
value  in  the  worW.  The  thought  of  the 
mediaeval  worid  centered  on  death,  and  its 
sjTnbols  were  set  up  on  every  side ;  the 
thought  of  the  modem  world  centers  on  Kfe. 
Society  is  becoming  a  vast  organization  for 
salvage  :  the  blind  are  saved  from  idleness ; 
the  defective  are  taught  to  be  efficient ;  lepers 
are  no  longer  cast  out  to  die,  for  science  has 
gone  to  their  rescue  and  men  and  women 
stand  ready  to  live  with  them  and  die  for 
them ;  the  insane  no  longer  wander  amonj^ 
the  tombs,  but  are  helped  to  recover  their 
reason  ;  punishment  ceases  to  be  vengeance 
and  becomes  curative ;  waste  lands  are  re- 
deemed and  deserts  are  turned  into  fertile 
fields.  Society  is  fighting  waste  and  death 
at  every  point 

The  unrest  which  stirs  the  worid  is  the 
effort  to  broaden  that  fieki  of  activity  which 
registers  the  rise  of  the  tide  of  Kfe.  Men 
and  women  everywhere  are  eager  for  edu- 
cation, for  larger  opportunity,  for  the  chance 
to  live  more  freely.  Such  a  movement  has 
its^  moments  of  intoxication  ;  it  is  often  cnide 
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and  sometimes  destructive  in  its  haste  and 
ignorance  ;  but  it  is  a  mighty  stirring  of  life, 
and  it  predicts  a  glorious  fertility  of  creative 
power  in  the  future — power  in  religion,  in 
art,  in  education,  in  justice,  in  co-operation, 
in  brotherhood. 

As  life  widens  and  deep>ens  and  gathers 
volume  it  witnesses  with  increasing  majesty 
of  authority  to  the  sublime  fulfillment  of  its 
promises  and  potency  in  immortality.  The 
tiberation  of  life  in  the  disciples  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  Easter  was  the  effect  of  a 
historical  event,  and  became  the  most  impress- 
ive confirmation  of  that  event;  the  mighty 
volume  of  life  which  streams  through  the 
world  to-day  makes  immortality  not  only 
credible  but  inevitable.  The  mighty  river  of 
life  does  not  fall  into  a  bottomless  gulf ;  it 
sweeps  on  into  wider  courses  through  a  fairer 
country. 


REPEAL  AND  PATRIOTISM 

To  the  minds  of  most  Americans  who  live 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  for- 
eign affairs  are,  in  fact,  foreign.  The  Ger- 
man has  reason  to  be  interested  in  foreign 
affairs  because  France  is  next  door,  and  the 
Frenchman  can  scarcely  think  of  France 
without  thinking  of  Germany  too :  but  the 
American  is  living  in  the  New  World,  far 
away  from  any  possible  hostile  power,  and 
he  is  hardly  more  aware  of  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World  than  he  is  of  the  stars,  and  thinks 
of  diplomacy  as  a  matter  of  scarcely  more 
practical  moment  than  the  science  of  astron- 
omy. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  American 
who  lives  in  a  foreign  land.  He  is  con- 
stantly made  aware  of  the  importance  of 
international  matters.  With  him  patriotism 
is  something  more  than  the  observance  of  holi- 
days and  the  fairly  conscientious  performance 
of  civic  duties.  It  brings  him  upstanding 
when  his  country's  character  is  shown  to  be 
in  high  repute,  and  it  covers  him  with  hu- 
miliation when  he  is  made  to  feel  that  his 
country  is  vacillating  and  weak. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  American 
resident  in  the  Orient.  To  the  ordinary 
dweller  in  New  Jersey  or  Oklahoma  the 
American  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  for 
instance,  may  perhaps  mean  a  bit  of  quixot- 
ism that  happened  long  ago — as  long  ago  as 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years ;  or  perhaps  a  bit  of 
American  luck,  good  or  ill ;   or  perhaps  a 


troublesome  but  unimportant  problem  that 
keeps  some  of  the  army  busy  and  affords  a 
chance  for  certain  enterprising  business  men 
and  creates  some  political  offices ;  or  perhaps 
a  subject  for  debate  in  Congress ;  but  little 
more.  To  the  Aiyerican  resident  in  Asia, 
however,  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines 
by  the  United  States  is  a  stimulus  to  patriot- 
ism, for  he  sees  its  effect  all  about  him.  Let 
us  cite  a  letter  which  has  come  to  The 
Oudook  as  an  indication  of  this.  The  writer 
of  this,  Mr.  Horace  T.  Tompkins,  is  a  tea 
merchant  whose  headquarters  are  in  Formosa, 
and  who  is  chairman  of  the  North  Formosa 
Foreign  Board  of  Trade.     He  writes  : 

**  The  Far  ELast  is  a  peril  to  civilization ; 
not  because  of  any  racial  inferiority,  but  be- 
cause in  its  present  primitive,  barbaric  con- 
dition its  uncounted  millions  are  liable  to  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  reckless  Powers  and 
become  a  vast  army  preying  upon  civiliza- 
tion. A  few  years  since  this  peril  was  even 
greater  than  it  is  now.  The  East  has  been 
awakened,  which  is  to  say,  is  advancing  in 
civilization,  and  the  peril  is  lessening  as  the 
East  thus  advances.  There  will  come  a  time 
when  the  East  will  be  civilized — it  will  then 
be  no  longer  a  peril. 

**  To  a  very  high  degree  United  States 
influences  have  awakened  the  East.  In  the 
south  of  Asia  the  United  States  Government 
of  the  Philippines,  established  within  the  zone 
of  ancient  despotism,  has  been  the  greatest 
factor,  as  an  example  gover:nment,  in  the 
awakening  of  the  East,  and  in  thus  over- 
throwing or  undermining  the  old  despotic 
governments  which  for  centuries  have  been 
a  peril  to  the  world ;  while  in  the  north  the 
Christian  propaganda  of  United  States  mis- 
sionaries has  been  the  inspiration  which  has 
achieved  this  matchless  service  to  civilization. 
This  colossal  uplift  of  five  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings,  with  its  attendant  destruc- 
tion of  despotism,  is  the  greatest  peace  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  civilization.  It  has 
not  been  without  international  friction,  some- 
times of  a  complicated  or  even  dangerous 
nature.  It  cannot  progress,  as  it  inevitably 
must,  in  the  future  without  some  irritation ; 
occasionally  there  will  be  need  of  diplomatic 
intervention.  The  need  calls  for  an  unusually 
effective  Foreign  Service." 

Patriotic  pride  in  the  democratic  influence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  despot-ridden 
Orient,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  is  something  very  different  from  jingo- 
ism.    It  is  the  gratification  that  comes,  not 
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from  domination,  but  from  efficient  service, 
from  seeing  the  things  one  believes  in  proved 
right.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  man  is 
jealous  for  the  prestige  and  honor  of  his 
country.  If  his  country  loses  prestige  or 
honor  among  the  nations,  the  democracy  in 
which  he  believes  is  discredited  and  its  prog- 
ress is  hindered.  To  such  a  man  anything 
that  indicates  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  the  policy  of  retreat  is  calam- 
itous. It  means  injury  to  his  country  and  to 
what  his  country  stands  for. 

To  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  has  been 
viewing  his  own  country  from  the  outside, 
the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  seems  clearly  to  be  a  policy  of  retreat. 
The  present  Administration's  Philippine 
poHcy,  for  instance,  means  the  abandonment 
of  American  influence  in  the  progress  of 
Oriental  civilization  ;  it  is  a  confession  that 
the  United  States  is  unwilling  to  assume  the 
burden  of  obligations  that  circumstances  have 
placed  upon  it ;  it  is  interpreted  in  the  East 
as  a  policy  of  timidity  ;  it  gives  encourage- 
ment to  the  autocratic  and  aristocratic  fac- 
tions in  every  Eastern  land ;  and  it  tends  to 
associate  in  the  mind  of  the  Oriental  the  idea 
of  popular  self-government  with  the  idea  of 
weakness  and  vacillation. 

If  the  Philippine  policy  were  the  only  indi- 
cation of  this  retreat,  the  situation  might 
not  be  so  serious ;  but  to  this  American 
observer  in  Asia  it  is  only  one  of  several 
such  indications.  In  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  towards  Japan,  towards  Mex- 
ico, and  towards  Great  Britain  this  observer, 
from  his  post  in  Formosa,  sees  only  one 
policy  that  can  be  caUed  coherent — a  policy 
of  consistent  retreat — and  in  such  a  policy  he 
sees,  not  promise  of  peace,  but  of  discord,  if 
not  of  war.  He  cites  the  Canal  toll  ques- 
tion :  *'  A  foreign  power,"  by  which  he  means 
Great  Britain,  '*  has  called  us  a  harsh  name. 
Before  this,  an  exquisite  Administration,  un- 
able apparently  to  endure  being  called  names, 
melts  appealingly  into  sentiment,  and  the 
State  Department  encourages  the  precedent 
that  henceforth  any  nation  may  similarly  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Thus  the  toll  question  has  ceased  to  be 
merely  the  toll  question,  but  has  become,  he 
declares,  the  question  of  whether  we  shall  let 
a  foreign  nation  try  to  influence  legislation  in 
this  country  by  imputing  base  motives  to  us. 
He  believes  that  *'  the  Senate  has  now  be- 
come the  champon  of  a  higher  question  than 


the  toil  clause."  Whether  the  exemption  of 
x:oastwise  vessels  should  be  repealed  or  not 
ought,  in  his  judgment,  to  be  determined 
only  after  that  other  and  higher  question  is 
settled. 

We  call  attention  to  the  points  that  Mr. 
Tompkins  makes,  because  we  beHeve  that 
they  ought  to  be  considered  before  the 
repeal  of  the  toll  exemption  clause  is  enacted 
As  the  readers  of  The  Oudook  know,  we 
advocate  the  rep>eal  of  that  clause  because  we 
do  not  believe  that  whatever  economic  ad- 
vantage it  might  give  is  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate this  country  for  adding  a  new  complexity  to 
our  international  questions  ;  but  we  have  made 
it  equally  plain,  we  hope,  to  our  readers,  that 
in  repealing  that  exemption  clause  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ought  to  make  it 
clear  by  specific  words  that  this  country  is 
not  adopting  a  policy  of  retreat ;  that  it  is  not 
acknowledging  any  act  of  dishonor  ;  that  it  is 
not  confessing  that  it  was  wrong  in  claiming 
the  right  to  grant  such  exemption  ;  and  that 
it  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  maintain 
hereafter  through  diplomacy  or  before  an 
arbitral  tribunal,  or  in  any  other  honorable 
way,  its  own  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty  now  in  dispute. 


THE  CASE  OF  FATHER  WIRTH 

The  case  of  Albert  Steinhauser,  adminis- 
trator of  Augustin  Wirth,  vs.  the  Order  of 
St.  Benedict,  of  New  Jersey,  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
raises  a  question  of  general  public  inter- 
est. The  Rev.  Augustin  Wirth  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict.  This  Order  possesses  a  corporate 
existence  given  to  it  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  subject  to  certain  clearly  defined  limi- 
tations, among  which  is  that  its  by-laws  shall 
not  be  repugnant  to,  nor  inconsistent  with, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  involved  a  vow  of  ix)verty  which, 
translated  into  English,  reads  as  follows : 

The  vice  of  personal  ownership  must  above 
all  things  be  cut  off  in  the  monastery  by  the  very 
root,  so  that  no  one  may  presume  to  give  or 
receive  anything  without  the  command  of  the 
Abbot ;  nor  to  have  anything  whatever  of  his 
own,  neither  a  book,  nor  a  writing-tablet,  nor  a 
pen,  nor  anything  else  whatsoever ;  since  monks 
are  allowed  to  have  neither  their  bodies  nor 
their  will  in  their  own  power.  Everything  that 
is  necessary,  however,  they  must  look  for  from 
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the  father  61  the  monastery ;  and  let  it  not  be 
allowed  for  any  one  to  have  anything  which  the 
Abbot  did  not  give  or  permit  him  to  have.  And 
let  no  one  call  or  take  to  himself  anything  as 
his  own.  But  if  any  one  should  be  found  to 
indulge  this  most  baneful  vice,  and,  having  been 
admonished  once  and  again,  doth  not  amend, 
let  him  be  subjected  to  punishment. 

Father  Wirth  was,  during  his  lifetime,  a 
writer  and  translator  of  church  books,  copy- 
righted in  his  own  name,  and  evidence  on  the 
trial  showed  that  he  contracted  and  dealt  with 
such  copyrights  during  his  lifetime  as  though 
they  were  his  own.  There  were  certain  dis- 
puted questions  of  fact  in  the  case,  and  also 
certain  questions  of  law  of  no  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  The  only  question  of  public 
interest  may  be  thus  stated :  Is  an  agree- 
ment by  a  member  of  a  society  or  corpora- 
tion by  which  the  member  transfers  to  such 
society  or  corporation  not  only  all  the  prop- 
erty which  he  then  possesses,  but  ail  the 
property  of  which  he  may  afterwards  become 
possessed,  an  agreement  which  the  courts  will 
sustain  ?  The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  sustained  the  legality  of  this  contract. 
The  plaintiff  appealed  on  several  grounds, 
among  others  on  the  ground  that  such  a  con- 
tract is  both  inconsistent  with  and  repugnant 
to  American  institutions  and  is  void  as  against 
public  policy. 

The  case  involves  not  only  the  question 
whether  a  monasteric  vow  of  |X)verty  will  be 
regarded  by  the  courts  of  this  country  as  a 
legal  contract  enforceable  by  them.  It  has  a 
much  broader  significance.  Thus  the  plaintiff 
cited  cases  to  show  that  the  courts  will  not 
sustain  a  contract  signed  by  an  inmate  of  an 
old  men's  home,  by  which  he  agrees  that  all 
property  which  he  may  in  the  future  p>ossess 
shall  belong  to  the  old  men's  home ;  and 
that  an  agreement  by  which  a  member  of  a 
firm  agrees  that  all  inventions  thereafter  made 
by  him  shall  belong  to  the  firm  is  not  legally 
enforceable.  **  Such  attempts,"  said  the  Court 
in  the  case  cited,  *'  to  bind  all  future  products 
of  a  man's  brain  are  not  regarded  favorably 
by  the  courts." 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  single  judge,  and  the  case  is 
now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  it  will  be  de- 
cided upon  the  broad  ground  of  public  policy, 
or  upon  some  of  the  other  less  interesting 
and  less  important  questions  involved,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging.  Nor  do  we  mean 
to  anticipate  or  forecast  the  decision  of  the 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when 
we  say  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  an  inalienable 
right.  To  allow  a  man  to  alienate  these 
rights  for  a  consideration  paid  to  him,  and  to 
enforce  that  alienation  if  he  afterwards  be- 
comes dissatisfied  with  it,  is  to  set  aside  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic, and  logically  would  lead  on  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  man  may,  by  contract,  practically 
enslave  himself  by  putting  himself,  his  indus- 
try, and  his  earnings  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  master  for  life.  The  Republic  ought 
not  to  recognize  any  such  power  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  law  ought  not  to  enforce  any 
such  contract  if  the  individual  makes  it. 


LETTERS   TO   UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

Two  correspondents  ask  me  substantially 
the  same  question.     The  first  asks : 

Will  you  not  kindly  explain  the  passage  of 
Scripture  which  seems  to  command  Joshua  to 
kill  all  the  women  and  children  of  Jericho,  the 
passage  which  seems  to  direct  Joshua  to  burn 
Achan  and  all  his  family  for  lying  and  stealing, 
and  the  one  which  seems  to  indicate  that  God 
struck  Ananias  and  Sapphira  dead  for  lying  to 
the  Church  .'* 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Bible  is  an 
infallible  book  about  God  and  his  laws,  in 
which  there  are  no  errors  and  in  the  reading 
of  which  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  mis- 
understanding of  the  divine  nature  on  the 
part  of  the  writers,  I  can  see  no  answer  to 
your  questions.  The  evolutionist  has  a  very 
different  conception  of  the  Bible.  He  be- 
lieves that  there  has  been  an  increasing 
capacity  to  receive  religious  truth,  and  there- 
fore an  increasing  understanding  of  it.  He 
regards  both  inspiration  and  revelation  as  grad- 
ual processes,  and  holds  that  the  understand- 
ing of  God  and  his  will  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  spiritual  development  is  necessarily  infe- 
rior to  that  which  characterizes  man's  later 
development.  He  thus  regards  the  Bible 
not  as  a  book  adou/  religion,  but  as  a  book 
of  religion — that  is,  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  religious  experiences  of  men  who  sought 
to  understand  and  to  interpret  to  others  thp 
will  of  CJod  in  the  events  of  their  times. 
Thus  he  says  with  Dr.  John  W^atson  :  "  When 
the  massacre  of  the  Canaanites  and  certain 
proceedings  of  David  are  flung  into  the  faces 
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of  Chnsdans.  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  fafl 
back  on  erasion  or  special  pleading.  It  can 
be  frankly  admitted  that,  from  our  stand- 
point in  this  year  of  grace,  such  deeds  were 
atrocious,  and  that  they  could  never  be  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  of  God,  but  that  they 
mtjst  be  judged  by  the  date,  and  considered 
the  defects  of  elementary'  moral  processes." 
()r,  to  quote  another  author,  the  evolutionist 
says  with  Professor  Harris,  of  Yale  Divinity 
School :  *•  If  God  reveals  himself,  it  must  be 
through  the  medium  of  the  hnite  and  to  finite 
beings.  The  revelation  must  be  commensurate 
with  the  medium  through  which  it  is  made  and 
with  the  development  of  the  minds  to  whom 
it  is  made.  Hence  both  the  revelation  itself 
and  man's  apprehension  of  the  God  revealed 
must  be  progressive,  and  at  any  point  of 
time  incomplete.  Hence,  while  it  is  the  true 
(iod  who  reveals  himself,  man's  apprehen- 
sion of  (jod  at  different  stages  of  his  own 
development  may  be  not  only  incomplete, 
but  marred  by  gross  misconception." 

The  second  correspondent  puts  substantially 
the  same  question,  though  in  a  different  form : 

There  arc  certain  teachings  of  the  orthodox 
Church,  and  apparently  of  the  Bible,  which  I 
cannot  accept,  because  I  cannot  reconcile  them 
whh  high  ideals  of  truth  and  justice.  I  cannot 
believe  them,  because  I  have  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  Deity  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author 
of  them.  How  can  I  believe  in  science  and 
the  Biblical  account  of  creation ;  in  foreordi- 
nation  of  everything  in  life  and  in  free  moral 
agency;  in  the  divine  command  for  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  the  Canaanites,  in  "  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and 
in  future  punishment  not  for  the  purpose  of 
reform  but  for  the  gratification  of  revenge,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  Christ's  teaching  of  the 
divine  mercy  ? 

I  wish  that  all  orthodox  ministers  would 
ponder  these  questions  and  see  in  them  an 
interpretation  of  the  spiritual  unrest  of  our 
time.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  unbelievers, 
who  reject  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  the 
C'hurcli  because  the  standards  of  life  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  and  in  those  teachings  are 
too  high  for  them.  And  they  prefer  to  reject 
the  standard  rather  than  to  conform  their  life 
to  it.  But  there  are  also  a  great  many  unbe- 
Hevers  who  reject  the  Bible,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  interpreting  the  Bible, 
because  those  teachings  and  the  Bible  so 
interpreted  present  a  standard  too  low  for 
their  acceptance.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
teachings  seem  to  them  irrational,  they  seem 


to  them  immorA  They  reject  tbose  teach- 
ings by  Protestant  dergymcn  for  the  saix^ 
reason  that  Martin  Luther  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  indulgences  as  taught  by  the  ortho- 
dox Church  of  his  time.  One  sentence  from 
my  correspondent's  letter  expresses  a  ooin- 
mon  disbelief  and  real  dtstress  of  mind  :  '*  I 
am  a  praying  man  and  I  believe  in  a  supreme 
intell^ence  and  in  imroortalty,  but  if  the 
dogmas  of  the  orthodox  Church  are  true, 
then  I  am  lost,  for  there  are  many  things 
contained  in  the  Bible,  the  belief  in  which 
they  claim  is  necessary  to  salvation,  that  I 
cannot  believe."  My  answer  to  roy  cofre- 
spondent,  and  those  troubled  by  like  doubts,  is 
briefly  this:  To  the  Christian  belie\'er  .the 
fife  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  furnish  the 
only  standard  external  to  his  own  conscience 
which  he  recognizes.  Anything  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Apostles,  or  of 
the  Old  7'estament,  which  is  inconsbtent 
with  the  life,  character,  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  he  is  justified  in  rejecting.  No  au- 
thority in  the  Church  and  no  authorit>'  in  the 
Book  is  to  be  accepted  if  it  contradicts  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  need  trouble 
himself  about  his  disbelief  of  teachings  which 
are  inconsistent  with  Christ's  spirit.  He  b 
simply  to  disbelieve  them  and  be  at  peace. 
**  Learn  of  me,"  says  Christ,  **  and  ye  shaB 
find  rest  unto  your  souk." 

Is  retribution  itself  remedial  ?  Is  its  primary 
purpose  reformation  or  not  ?  Would  puntsk- 
ment  be  right  whether  the  sinner  is  benefited 
by  it  or  not  ? 

All  just  punishment  has  for  its  purpose 
two  results  :  the  protection  of  society  and 
the  reformation  of  the  wrong-doer.  These 
two  purposes  are  not  inconsistent.  Experi* 
enoe  has  proved  that  the  punishment  which 
is  most  effective  to  reform  the  wrong- 
doer is  also  the  most  effective  to  protect 
society.  It. must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  object  of  punishment  is  not  merely 
to  reform  the  individual,  but  also  to  reform 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  We  are  so 
knitted  together  in  society  that  in  treating  the 
individual  we  can  no  more  disregard  the  social 
organism  than  the  doctor  in  treating  the 
stomach  can  disregard  the  head.  Experience 
has  also  proved  that  the  much-vaunted  "  de^ 
terrent  power  of  fear  "  is  not  effectual  to 
reform  the  criminal,  or  to  deter  others  from 
imitating  his  crime,  or  to  protect  society. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  power  both  to 
reform  and  to  protect  m  the  ministry  of  hope 
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and  S3rmpadiy,  tfaaa  in  threats  and  terrors. 
It  is  too  much  to  say  that  aU  Dunishment  is 
unjust  unless  the  sinner  is  benefited,  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  punishment  is 
unjust  unless  the  eftect  upon  the  sinner  is 
considered,  and  the  purpose  to  benefit  him, 
if  possible,  is  included  in  the  purpose  of  the 
law  that  fixes  and  of  the  officer  who  admin- 
isters the  punishment 

Do  you  consider  the  following  sentence, 
clipped  from  a  recent  religious  weekly,  a  just 
and  true  definition  of  true  Christianity:  "The 
most  clear  and  distinctive,  scientific,  simple, 
and  nM)st  comprehensive  definition  [of  Chris- 
tianity] is  to  say  that  a  Christian  is  one  who 
worships  Jesus  Christ  as  God." 

No.  Five  words  are  used  in  the  New 
Testament  to  designate  Christians.  They 
are  called  disciples,  believers,  brethren,  fol- 
lowers, and  saints.  If  we  couple  these  five 
words  together,  we  shall  get  a  comprehensive 
conception  of  what  the  New  Testament 
writers  meant  by  a  Christian.  He  was  one 
who  was  a  disciple  or  pupil  of  Christ,  to 
whom  he  went  to  learn  the  truths  of  life, 
individual  and  social ;  a  believer  in  Christ, 
whom  he  accepted  as  his  Master  and  teacher ; 
a  follower  of  Christ,  belonging  to  his  band 
of  workers  and  attempting  to  do  Christ's 
work  in  Christ's  way ;  a  brother  working  in 
fellowship  with  other  disciples,  believers,  and 
followers ;  and  a  saint,  by  which  is  meant, 
not  one  without  sin,  but  one  who  has  conse- 
crated himself  wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the 
service  upon  which  he  has  entered  and  to  his 
new  Master  and  leader. 

Is  heaven  a  place  or  a  state  of  the  soul  ? 

We  do  not  know.  It  is  certainly  a  condi- 
tion of  the  soul.  A  man  tortured  by  remorse 
would  not  be  in  heaven  merely  because  he 
was  in  a  city  equipi>ed  with  golden  streets 
and  pearly  gates.  What  relation  disembodied 
spirits,  or  spirits  with  bodies  whose  nature  is 
entirely  different  from  those  we  now  possess, 
have  to  space  no  one  can  know,  and  it  is  not 
profitable  to  guess. 

Is  not  prayer  more  a  matter  of  sentiment 
rather  than  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ?  We  meet 
in  church,  or  anywhere,  and  during  prayer  bow 
our  heads,  thereby  acknowledging  the  suprem- 
acy of  God,  and  a  belief  in  Christ  as  being  the 
one  spotless  character  whose  life  we  may  well 
exemplify.  We  meet  in  prayer,  and  prayer 
arouses  in  us  the  better  self,  the  divine  spark 
that  exists  in  every  person's  character.  Thereby 
is  aroused  in  us  the  brotherhood  of  man,  a  spirit 


of  co-operation,  thus  receiving  whatever  assist- 
ance we  may  obtain,  or  giving  whatever  assial- 
ance  we  are  able  to  render.  This  to  me  is  the 
instrumentality  of  prayer  rather  than  God  an- 
swering prayer.  We  ourselves  answer  prayer  by 
helping  one  another. 

I  can  express  to  you  my  faith  in  a  para- 
graph. I  doubt  whether  in  several  pages  I 
could  give  what  would  seem  to  you  an  ade- 
quate ground  for  that  faith.  I  believe  that 
God  is  a  personal  being  with  whom  I  can 
talk,  as  I  can  talk  with  my  friend,  or  as  I 
could  have  talked  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  if 
I  had  lived  in  Palestine  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century.  I  believe  I  speak  to  him. 
I  believe  he  speaks  to  me.  It  will  be  almost 
as  easy  to  convince  me  that  I  could  not  hold 
converse  with  my  friend,  or  my  wife,  or  my 
children,  as  to  convince  me  that  I  cannot  hold 
converse  with  One  whom  I  cannot  see,  whose 
voice  I  cannot  hear,  but  who  is  for  that  very 
reason  nearer  to  me  than  if  I  could  see  him, 
and  to  whom  I  can  speak  the  experiences 
which  are  unspeakable  to  others,  because 
they  cannot  be  put  into  words.  The  Chris- 
tian's faith  in  prayer  is  like  his  Master's 
faith  :  '*  I  thank  thee  that  thou  heardest  me  : 
and  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always." 
What  you  call  a  better  self  I  believe  is  God. 
This  was  the  faith  of  the  Psalmist:  *'The 
Lord  will  hear  when  I  call  unto  him.  .  .  . 
Commune  with  your  own  heart  upon  your 
bed,  and  be  still."  Lyman  Abbott. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
INDECENT 

Clear-sighted  observers  are  beginning  to 
take  heart  because  they  see  the  indications  of 
the  subsidence  of  the  tide  of  indecency  which 
has  rolled  over  the  coimtry  during  recent 
years  and  left  its  traces  in  fiction,  on  the 
stage,  in  dress,  in  dancing,  and  in  other  less 
obvious  ways.  In  the  period  of  general  re- 
adjustment through  which  society  is  passing 
there  must  be  much  loose  and  unconsidered 
talk  about  very  delicate  and  vital  subjects. 
A  number  of  women  who  do  not  understand, 
as  good  women  often  fail  to  understand,  what 
they  are  talking  about,  are  justifying  from 
various  points  of  view  what  they  call  freedom 
in  love,  which  is  only  another  name  for  "  free 
love."  The  fundamental  trouble  with  this 
kind  of  talk  is  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  love.  What  men  and  women  really 
mean  when  they  allow  themselves  to  practice 
this   so-called    freedom  is  something  which 
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real  lovers  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  r^^rd 
as  profanation.  Not  only  that ;  it  is  also  the 
highway  to  tragedy,  as  every  daily  newspaper 
shows.  It  ends  in  bitter  disillusion,  in  cynical 
disbelief  in  all  law,  in  sordid  misery.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  tragedies  in  the  world ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  common  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  ignoble.  Good  women  who  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  the  practical 
application  of  their  theories  means  preach  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  in  love,  and  do  not  know 
that  they  are  advocating  license  in  passion. 
This  phase  will  pass,  as  it  has  passed  a  thou- 
sand times  before. 

There  have  been,  however,  much  more 
definite  and,  in  a  sense,  more  dangerous  ex- 
pressions of  widespread  relaxation  of  moral 
standards.  There  have  been  plays  on  the 
stage  which  no  decent  woman  ought  to  have 
allowed  herself  to  see  or  to  hear  ;  there  have 
been  forms  of  dancing  in  which  no  woman 
with  any  knowledge  of  life  or  any  standards 
of  what  is  decent  and  proper  ought  to  have 
indulged.  There  have  been  stories  in  the 
hands  of  decent  women  which  prop>erly  belong 
to  houses  of  ill  fame ;  and  there  are  maga- 
zines which  have  sold  their  birthright  of  in- 
tegrity and  responsibility  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. All  this  has  been  temporary  ;  for  the 
moral  sense  is  a  kind  of  sanity,  and  sooner  or 
later  sanity  asserts  itself.  The  American 
people  are  not  long  attracted  by  indecency. 
Their  ancestral  education  has  been  against  it. 
They  are  not  at  home  with  it.  They  cannot 
take  it  lightly,  as  older  races  with  a  different 
background  take  it.  They  cannot  confine  it 
to  one  part  of  their  lives  ;  if  they  accept  it  at 
all,  it  corrupts  the  whole  life.     . 

The  number  of  wholesome,  entertaining, 
and  thoroughly  human  plays  in  New  York 
this  winter  has  been  surprising  ;  and  equally 
surprising  to  the  prophets  of  evil  has  been 
the  popularity  of  these  plays.  They  have 
filled  the  theaters  week  after  week  with  audi- 
ences who  could  enjoy  the  play,  look  one 
another  in  the  face  without  blushing  and  go 
home  without  a  sense  of  having  been  dragged 
through  the  mud.  The  objectionable  kinds 
of  dancing  are  going  out  of  fashion,  and 
the  newer  dances  in  which  so  many  people 
are  interested,  and  which  form  a  natural  and 
wholesome  diversion,  are  now  being  danced, 
not  only  without  impropriety  of  any  kind,  but 
with  dignity  and  grace.  A  good  many  women 
are  wearing  indecent  dresses  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  following  the  modes 
adopted  by  French  ladies.     As  a  matter  of 


fact,  they  are  following  modes  borrowed  from 
the  French  women  of  another  class  who  are 
to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  These  dresses  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  dress  of  French  women  of  refine- 
ment which  the  kimonos  of  the  geishas  have 
to  the  kimonos  worn  by  Japanese  ladies,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  gay  kimonos,  while 
they  are  striking  in  color  and  design,  are 
always  perfectiy  decent  in  form. 

The  vicious  plays  are  not  thrivnng :  the 
vicious  dances  are  retreating  under  the  fire  of 
public  condemnation ;  good  women  who  lost 
their  heads  for  a  little  time  are  regaining 
their  senses ;  as  for  young  girls,  their  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  has  been  very  slight 
They  ought  to  have  been  protected  by  their 
mothers. 

There  are  evidences,  too,  that  indecent 
books  are  no  longer  creating  a  sensation,  and 
that  prurient  magazines  are  not  as  profitable 
as  they  were  a  few  months  ago.  The  stories 
of  relaxed  morality  are  conspicuous  chiefly 
for  their  very  crude  art.  They  have  relied 
on  a  rather  flagrant  form  of  indecency ;  they 
have  lacked  the  skill  and  the  interest  which 
a  few  real  artists  have  be^n  able  to  give  to 
the  treatment  of  delicate  subjects. 

The  vicious  play  has  been  halted  in  its 
career  by  lack  of  popular  support.  The  in- 
decent magazine  can  be  converted  in  the 
same  way.  The  mercenary  editor  can  be 
reached  through  the  publisher.  A  magazine 
which  prints  indecency  as  a  matter  of  profit 
will  return  to  the  paths  of  decency  when  the 
profit  ceases.  In  all  these  demoralizing  ad- 
ventures into  the  lower  world  the  public  has 
a  large  responsibility.  It  can  cease  to  go  to 
the  theater,  it  can  refuse  to  buy  the  book, 
and  it  can  decline  to  read  the  magazine. 
The  magazine  which  has  sold  itself  to  the 
goddess  of  lubricity  can  be  reformed  by  the 
shrinkage  of  its  circulation  and  by  the  falling 
off  of  its  advertising  receipts.  The  adver- 
tiser who  looks  simply  for  the  biggest  circula- 
tion, without  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
that  circulation  is  obtained,  becomes  a  partner 
in  the  indecency  of  the  publication  he  patro- 
nizes. He  is  doing  precisely  what  he  would 
do  if  he  placed  his  advertisements  on  the 
walls  of  houses  of  ill  fame.  He  may  not 
realize  this,  but  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
think  it  out  he  will  find  himself  in  the  p>osi- 
tion  of  a  patron  of  vice.  His  responsibility 
is  greater  than  that  of  readers  of  the  offensive 
magazines ;  he  is  a  partner  in  an  immoral 
business. 


FREDERIC  ]^ISTRAL 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROVENCAL  POET  AND  HIS  WORK 


FRfinfiRIC  MISTRAL,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  charming  figures 
in  contemporary  literature,  is  dead. 
He  was  a  Frenchman,  or  rather  a  Provencal 
— that  is  to  say,  he  was  born,  lived,  wrote, 
and  died  ^in  that  part  of  southern  France 
which  is  known  as  Provence.  The  original 
language,  at  least  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  this 
part  of  France  was  what  is  known  as  the 
langue  {foe,  or  Provencal.  It  is  akin  to 
French,  but  so  unlike  it  that  the  tales,  poems, 
and  colloquial  literature  of  Provence  must 
be  translated  into  French  for  the  educated 
Frenchman. 

Mistral  was  bom  in  1830,  and  as  a  very 
young  man  became  associated  with  a  group 
of  young  Frenchmen,  who  were  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  in  studying,  preserving, 
and  reviving  the  Provencal  language  and 
literature.  Five  years  ago,  in  its  issue  of 
October  24,  1908,  a  contributor  to  The 
Outlook,  Dr.  A.  R.  Ledoux,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  personal  visit  which  he  had  just 
paid  to  Mistral,  a  translation  'of  an  incident  in 
his  autobiography,  and  a  list  of  his  pnincipal 
works.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished  as 
a  literary  eifort  is  his  epic  poem  "  Mircille," 
which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 
Mistral  wrote  it  first  in  Provencal,  in  which 
its  title  is  **  MirHo.''  For  the  general  reader 
we  think  his  most  delightful  work  is  his  auto- 
biography, entitled  in  French  "  Me'moires  et 
Recits."  This  also  was  originally  written  in 
Proven9al,  and  was  *'  translated  "  by  Mistral 
into  French,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mistral 
wrote  French  with  the  skill  and  art  of  a  liter- 
ary master,  but  it  was  one  of  the  expressions 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  Provencal  to  maintain 
the  pleasant  fiction  that  he  wrote  in  the  old 
language  of  Provence,  and  merely  **  trans- 
lated "  when  he  put  his  creations  into  their 
French  form. 

Mistral's  greatest  work,  like  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  not  to  perform  the  impossible  task 
of  resurrecting  and  puttmg  the  breath  of  life 
into  a  dead  language,  but  the  discovery  and 
the  dissemination  of  a  living  literature.  The 
folk  tales  and  legends  of  Provence  are  in  spirit 
immortal.  Frederic  Mistral  and  Alphonse 
Daudet  in  their  stories  of  the  Tarasconnais — 
Daudet  in  his  '*  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin  " 
and  Mistral  in  his  *'  M^moires  " — have  given 
them  physical  immortality.    Mistral's  story  of 


ho^  Jarjaye  got  into  paradise  and  how  St. 
Peter,  St  Yves,  St.  Luke,  and  a  cloud  of 
cherubs  conspired  to  get  him  out,  .since  he 
manifestly  did  not  belong  there,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  folk  tales  that  we  know.  The 
legend  of  the  Divine  Horse-shoer  of  Limou- 
sin, which  Mistral  relates,  shows  how  the 
de^vput  Catholic  of  Provence  successfully 
combines  comedy  and  reverence. 

The  society  which  Mistral  and  his  col- 
les^es  established  for  the  revival  of  Pro- 
vencal letters  is  called  the  F^librige,  and  its 
members  are  known  as  Fdlibres.  A  corre- 
spondent of  The  Oudook  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing delightful  account  of  the  last  great 
festival  of  this  society.  Would  that  it  were 
possible  for  the  Ai^lo-Saxon  to  introduce 
-some  of  its  human  gayety  and  picturesque- 
ness  into  his  rather  grim  studies  of  compara- 
tive literature ! 

The  spring  of  1913  will  long  be  remem- 
bered in  the  annals  of  Provence.  For  it  was 
in  May  of  that  year,  at  the  Festival  of  Sainte- 
Estelle,  at  Aix-en-Provence,  that  Fr^d^ric 
Mistral  made  his  last  great  appearance  in  the 
PVIibrige.  .The  society  of  Provencal  poets 
f^tes  the  spring  every  year,  but  it  is  only 
once  in  seven  years  that  it  publicly  celebrates 
its  boasted  descent  from  the  Troubadours. 
Seven  is  a  mystic  number  for  the  F^libi%e ; 
it  was  a  group  of  seven  young  poets  who — 
now  just  fifty  years  ago — met  at  Fontse- 
gug^  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  Provencal 
renaissance. 

Mistral,  the  greatest  of  the  original  group, 
had  long  been  its  sole  surviving  member,  and 
Aix-en-Provence  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
1913  festival  because  it  was  near  enough  to 
his  village  of  MaiUane  for  him  to  spend  a  day 
there  without  too  great  fatigue.  Extraordi- 
narily active  and  vigorous  for  a  man  of 
eighty-three,  he  had  nevertheless  reached  his 
Olrvades — his  last  published  volume  of  verse 
(1910)  takes  its  title  from  the  last  harvest  of 
the  Provencal  year ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
1913  he  had  had  his  first  serious  illness. 

Aix  is  the  university  town  of  Provence,  a 
place  of  old  aristocratic  and  learned  traditions 
— which  date  from  the  time  of  good  King 
Ren^,  and  earlier  still — and  there  Mistral 
himself  had  studied  law  as  a  young  man.  Ry 
a  .happy  chance,  the  Laureate  of  the  ye^r* 
M.  3runo  Durand,  whoee  charmii^  book  of 
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verses  ('*  Lis  Alenado  dou  Garag^ai ")  had  taken 
the  first  prize,  was  a  native  of  Aix,  just  fin- 
ishing his  own  law  course  at  the  University. 
With  his  friend  M.  Marcel  Provence  and 
two  other  fellow-students,  he  had  founded  a 
little  review  of  Proven9al  propaganda  called, 
after  one  of  the  fountains  of  Aix,  "  The  Four 
Dolphins  ;"  and  much  of  Sain  te- Els  tellers 
brilliancy  in  1913  was  due  to  the  ardent  en- 
thusiasm of  these  four  youths  of  twenty- one 
and  that  of  their  comrades  of  the  University. 
To  them  Mistral  was  more  than  the  greatest 
living  poet ;  he  was,  in  an  almost  sacred 
sense,  a  prophet  and  king,  with  an  inspired 
patriotic  message  to  deliver. 

Aix  is  usually  the  sleepiest  corner  of  old 
Provence,  but  her  quiet  streets  were  a  gay 
and  animated  scene  when  the  F^libres  and 
their  friends  were  in  possession.  The  poets 
had  come  not  only  from  every  comer  of 
Provence  proper,  but  from  Limousin,  from 
Auvergne,  and  other  parts  of  southern 
France  whose  local  dialects  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Proven9al — they  came  even  from 
Catalonia,  over  the  border  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Aix  greeted  them  warmly ;  old  Provencal 
rnusic  was  in  the  air  ;  garlands  decorated  the 
fine  old  houses ;  and  the  least  excuse  was 
enough  to  start  a  farandole. 

Every  good  F^libre  is  a  supporter  of  his 
inherited  and  traditional  church,  and  Sunday, 
the  first  real  day  of  the  fetes,  began  with  a 
solemn  mass  in  the  Cathedral  with  Canticles 
and  an  impassioned  sermon  in  Provengal. 
In  the  afternoon  thousands  of  people — a 
very  democratic  and  good-tempered  crowd — 
filled  every  inch  of  space  in  a  large  garden 
whose  Roman  thermae  bear  witness  to  the 
remote  origins  of  Aix,  enjoying  a  series  of 
Provencal  folk-dances  and  getting  their  first 
sight  of  the  lovely  new  queen.  Mile.  Marguerite 
Priolo,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  angel- 
winged  coif  and  quaint  dress  of  her  native 
Limousin.  About  her  were  grouped  the 
prettiest  daughters  of  Aix,  wearing  the  noble 
high-set  coifs,  the  kerchiefs  with  their  stiff 
inner  folds  of  muslin,  the  long  silver  earrings 
and  crosses  of  Provence.  Many  women  of  all 
classes  wore  this  costume  all  through  the  fetes. 

Cannonades  and  music  greeted  Mistral's 
arrival  on  Monday  morning,  and  he  looked 
indeed  a  splendid  and  heroic  figure  as  he  drove 
through  the  streets,  with  a  body  guard  of  civic 
authorities,  students,  and  officers  of  the  Fdli- 
brige  walking  behind  and  crowds  shouting 
themselves  hoarse  from  the  sidewalks.  The 
spontaneous  sincerity  of  popular  feeling  made 


Mistral's  years  vanish  away,  and  his  head  in 
its  broad-brimmed*  hat  had  all  the  fire  and 
force  that  distinguish  his  early  pictures.  **  A 
Southern  colonel,"  Americans  might  have 
said ;  and  his  dashing  military  quality  was  to 
the  fore  at  the  Town  Hall  in  a  speech  that 
recalled  Provence's  .former  political  inde- 
p>endence.  The  Fdibrige  avoids  political 
action,  but,  as  it  has  grown  from  a  small 
literary  body  to  a  large  general  group,  the 
importance  of  its  '*regionalistic,"  *' decen- 
tralizing" theories  has  grown.  The  stu- 
dents expressed  common  feeling  when,  un- 
harnessing Mistral's  horses,  they  dragged  him 
in  triumph  to  the  Law  School. 

The  address  of  the  student  leader  and 
Mistral's  reply  were  very  moving.  To  him 
these  young  men  were  a  symbol,  a  hope ; 
they  were  the  runners  who  would  receive  his 
flickering  torch  and  carry  it  flaming  into  the 
future.  The  banquet  that  ended  the  morn- 
ing reinforced  his  appeal  to  youth  and  brought 
out  the  nobility  and  force  of  the  idea  that 
underlies  the  garlands  and  the  shouts  and  the 
merrymaking.  When  the  F^libres  sat  down 
together  at  large  tables  in  the  Roman  garden, 
they  seemed  a  band  of  covenanters. 

Here  the  public  was  excluded  and  the 
feast  was  mere  preliminary  to  the  passing  of 
the  loving-cup,  the  "  Coupo  Santo,"  and 
to  the  Provencal  speeches  and  songs  and 
toasts  that  accompany  the  ceremony.  Mis- 
tral's splendid  '*  Song  of  the  Cup,"  whkrh 
symbolizes  the  common  union  and  faith  of 
the  Fe'librige,  was  sung  by  the  whole  com- 
pany with  the  solemn  force  of  a  hymn. 

Then  the  poet  himself  arose  and  in  a  voice 
that  often  trembled  sang  his  **  Song  of  Our 
Ancestors,"  while  the  audience  wept ;  it 
almost  seemed  that  he  was  giving  them  his 
last  message. 

The  day  ended  with  the  pretty  ceremonies 
of  the  **  Court  of  Love. "  The  crowd  streamed 
into  the  garden  again  ;  charming  Queen 
Magali  de  Baroncelli  yielded  her  place  verj' 
graciously  to  Queen  Marguerite,  who  crowned 
her  young  consort,  the  Poet  Laureate.  Songs 
were  sung  and  all  the  list  of  literary  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  men  who  had  sent  in 
their  works  to  be  judged.  Mistral,  sitting 
like  a  glorious  patriarch  in  the  midst  of  a 
flowery  band  of  Queens  and  ex-Queens,  em- 
braced each  prize-winner  as  he  came  on  the 
platform.  Was  he  repeating  to  himself  the 
insistent  refrain  of  his  poem  "  The  Coun- 
tess :"  "  Ah,  if  they  knew  how  to  listen  to 
me — Ah,  if  they  wished  to  follow  me  1" 


•-  p ,- 


THE   REVEREND  DR.  LILY 

.     AN   EASTER  SERMON   FOR   CKILIHtBN 

BY  THE  REV.   HENRY  &  COFFIN 


Coloasiana,  second  and  third  cha{)ters :  "  If  ye  died  with 
Christ,  if  then  ye  were  raised  together  with  Christ,  put  ye 
away  all  these,  and  put  on  love." 

ON  Easter  Sunday  morning  a  new 
preacher  was  standing  in  the  pulpit, 
and  when  the  time  for  the  sermon 
came  he  gave  out  his  text,  and  commenced 
something  like  this :  "  My  dear  friends,  I 
hope  you  II  forgive  me  if  I  begin  by  telling 
you  a  little  about  my  own  history.  If  any  of 
you  had  looked  at  me  a  few  months  ago,  you 
would  never  suppose  that  you  saw  the  same 
person  standing  before  you  this  morning.  I 
looked  then  as  though  I  were  the  p)otato's 
second  cousin,  or  the  onion's  own  cousin.  I 
was  an  ugly  grayish^brownish  bulb,  and  I  was 
lying  in  a  pile  of  bulbs  in  a  corner  of  a  dark 
cellar.  I  didn't  think  anybody  in  the  world 
cared  for  me  and  I  didn't  care  for  anybody. 
Nobody  appeared  to  think  me  worth  looking 
at,  and  never  in  my  wildest  dreams  did  I 
imagine  that  a  big  congreg^ation  of  people 
would  like  to  see  me  up  in  front  of  them, 
and  would  say  to  each  other,  *  How  beautiful !' 

'*  One  day  a  man  came  down  into  the  cel- 
lar and  picked  me  up.  I  was  terribly  scared, 
for  I  hadn't  an  idea  what  he  wanted  to  do 
with  me.  He  took  a  pot  with  some  damp 
earth  in  it,  and  then  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  pot 
with  his  trowel,  and  put  me  in  it ;  and  before 
I  had  time  to  know  where  I  was  he  covered 
me  all  over  with  dirt.  Oh,  how  dark  and 
lonely  it  was  in  there — much  darker  even 
than  in  the  cellar,  and  without  even  bulbs  to 
keep  me  company  1  The  man  took  the  pot 
with  me  in  it,  and  set  it  in  a  very  sunny  spot 
under  a  big  glass  roof.  Of  course  I  couldn't 
see  either  the  sun  or  the  roof  then ;  all  I 
knew  was  that  the  dirt  around  me  grew  a 
little  warmer.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  came 
along  with  a  big  green  can  with  a  long  neck 
and  a  sprinkler  at  the  end  of  it,  and  poured 
water  on  me.  I  could  feel  the  drops  come 
trickling  down  through  the  dirt. 

*'  By  and  by  I  felt  the  most  terrible  pains ; 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  pieces.  And  I 
was."  Something  inside  me  I  had  never 
known  before  was  waking  up  and  growing 
and  pushing  out.  The  old  bulb  that  had 
been  my  body  did  fall  to  pieces,  and  out 
from  its  top  I  came — a  small  tip  of  a  thing 
that  was  a   pinkish- white  color  at  first.     I 


pushed  my  way  up  through  the  dirt  and 
changed  into  a  spear  of  green.  I  was  above 
the  top  of  the  pot  now,  and  could  look  around 
and  see  where  I  was.  I  was  in  a  beautiful 
big  place  with  the  sun  streaming  down  on 
me  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  small  green 
things  just  like  me  in  all  the  pots  around 
mine.  The  man  I  had  been  afraid  of  I 
found  the  kindest  person  I  had  ever  met; 
he  took  such  good  care  of  me,  and  did 
everything  he  possibly  could  to  make  me  and 
all  my  little  brothers  and  sisters  just  as  lovely 
as  could  be.  So,  with  the  kindness  he  showed 
me  in  seeing  that  I  got  all  the  sunlight  and 
warmth  and  water  I  needed,  I  grew  taller 
and  taller,  and  at  last  a  queer  cucumber- 
shaped  head  formed  at  the  top  of  all,  and  in 
a  few  days  it  opened  up,  and  I  became  this 
lovely  white  lily  you  are  so  delighted  to  look 
at  this*  morning,  and  I  myself  think  that  my 
Easter  clothes  are  beautiful. 

**  Now,  my  friends,"  Dr.  Lily  went  on, 
*'  my  sermon  has  two  points  :  First,  just  what 
happened  to  me  has  happened  to  some  peo- 
ple you  are  very  fond  of.  A  great  Gardener 
came  along  and  took  them  away,  and  the 
last  you  saw  of  them  was  in  the  graveyard 
where  they  were  buried.  Well,  the  Gardener, 
of  whom  you  perhaps  were  afraid,  and  at 
whom  you  may  have  felt  angry  when  he 
took  away  some  one  you  dearly  loved,  is  the 
kindest  Being  in  the  world.  Their  bodiesj 
like  my  bulb,  have  turned  to  dust,  but  that 
was  not  the  end  the  Gardener  planned  for 
them.  They  are  looking  about  them  in  a 
place  as  much  more  beautiful  than  our  earth 
as  this  place  I  find  myself  in  to-day  is  lovelier 
than  the  dark  cellar  I  can  remember.  Some 
day  He  will  place  your  body  in  a  grave  ; 
don't  be  in  the  least  afraid;  the  good  Gar- 
dener will  take  care  that  you  grow  up  and 
blossom  in  the  glQrious  life  of  heaven. 

"And  the  other  lesson  I  want  to  draw 
from  my  story  is  this  :  Do  you  know  that,  if 
you  could  see  yourselves,  you  would  see  p>er- 
sons  just  as  hideous  as  I  was  as  a  grayish- 
brownish  bulb  ?  You  do  not  make  the  place 
in  which  you  are  more  lovely.  Now  remem- 
ber that  I  was  once  far  from  beautiful.  Let 
the  good  Gardener  take  yourself  and  bury 
it  where  nobody,  not  even  you,  can  see  it. 
Of  course  you'll  not   talk  any  more  about 
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'1/  *  Me/  and  '  My.'  Self  has  been  put 
under  ground.  Then  you  look  about  and 
see  your  brothers  and  sisters  around  you, 
and  you  think  of  them  and  of  the  good 
(iardener  caring  for  them  and  for  you,  and 
you  try  to  please  him  and  see  how  beautiful 
you  become. 

"  And  now/'  Dr.  Lily  ended,  "  you'll  think 
me  a  very  poor  preacher  because  I  have  for- 
gotten all  about  my  text ;  but  I  haven't  You 
have  been  singing  to-day  of  One  who  went 
into  a  dark  grave  and  came  out  on  the  third 
morning.  The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  to  die 
and  rise  with  Christ,  and  I've  been  explaining 
to  you  how  to  do  it.     Put  your  self  in  God's 


hands  and  let  him  bury  it  out  of  sight.  In- 
stead of  speaking  about  what  you  would  like 
to  do,  speak  of  what  he  would  like  to  have 
you  do.  And  then  the  Apostle  talks  of  put- 
ting away  our  old  clothes  and  putting  on  new 
ones — that  is  just  what  I  did.  Put  away 
your  selfishness,  as  you  do  your  worn-out  and 
outgrown  clothes,  and  put  on  love.  But  you 
say  that  you  do  not  like  people  who  '  put  on  ' 
love ;  you  like  them  to  be  really  loving. 
Well,  you  just  *  put  on  '  love  often  enough, 
and  try  hard  to  keep  it  on,  and  it  will  become 
a  habit  you  cannot  put  off,  and  you  will  be 
naturally  lovely,  and  that  is  to  wear  Elaster 
clothes  all  the  year  round." 


IN  THE  ARGENTINE 

THE  RANCH  COUNTRY;    A  TRADING  CITY; 

SUB-TROPICAL  ARGENTINE 

BY  THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

IN  THE  SERIES  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA 


AFTER  leaving  Buenos  Aires  we  went 
for  a  short  trip  to  the  north  through 
the  Argentine  country.  The  first 
day's  journey  northward  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Plata  and  the  Parana  was  through  a  rich, 
fertile  country,  not  unlike  eastern  Kansas, 
northern  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  VVc  entered 
the  province  of  Santa  F^.  It  is  a  country, 
like  most  of  the  Argentine,  of  open  land,  of 
great  ranches.  The  wealthy  ranchmen  have 
built  big,  handsome  houses  on  their  enormous 
ranches — *' enormous  "  is  the  right  word 
from  a  double  standpoint.  These  ranches 
are  large  beyond  what  we  of  the  United 
States  have  any  conception  of,  and  are  also 
too  large  to  be  healthy.  Many  of  these 
houses  are  delightful  in  every  way,  stocked 
with  books  and  pictures,  with  all  the  con- 
veniences of  the  highest  modem  civilization, 
and  in  the  stables  are  motor  cars  and  blooded 
animals  of  every  type.  The  horses,  the  cat- 
tle, the  sheep,  are  all  being  bred  up  to  a  high 
standard.  It  is  impossible  not  to  like  and 
admire  the  life  on  these  ranches  ;  certain  of 
them — I  have  in  mind  particularly  one  which 
has  a  frontage  for  ten  miles  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — offer  to  the  owners  the  chance  of 
leading  a  singularly  happy  existence. 

But,  after  all,  they  are  essentially  like  the 


latifundia^  which,  if  they  did  not  cause  Rome 
to  i)erish,  at  least  by  their  existence  marked 
the  passing  of  that  class  of  Roman  farmers 
who  had  made  the  backbone  of  Rome  when 
she  was  at  her  strongest.  It  would  be  far 
better  for  the  country*  if  these  ranches  were 
split  up  into  small  farms  of  actual  home- 
makers,  tillers  of  the  soil — farms  of  the  kind 
which  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  our  homestead  legislation  has  helped  to 
perpetuate.  Ail  the  far-sighted  men  in  the 
Argentine  with  whom  I  spoke  cordially 
agreed  with  the  view  I  expressed  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  told  me  that  they  were  doing  what 
they  could  to  bring  about  the  gradual  break- 
up of  the  big  estates.  In  most  of  the  ranch 
country  (not  in  the  sugar-cane  country)  there 
is  a  good  immigrant  population  of  perma- 
nent settlers  ;  it  was  fine  to  see  the  Span- 
iards, the  Basques,  the  Italians,  the  Slavs, 
who  were  taking  up  agricultural  land ;  and 
the  Government  ought  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  see  that  in  this  new,  vast 
country  these  potential  home-makers  are 
given  the  chance  to  get  small  holdings  on 
which  to  make  i^heir  homes  and  to  live  as 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  first   city  we  stopped  at  outside  of 
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Buenos^  Aires  was  Rosario.  It  is  a  brisk, 
energetic  commercial  city  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people,  several  of  whose  citizens  told 
me  that  they  regarded  it  as  the  Chicago  of 
South  America.  It  certainly  has  much  of 
the  spirit  and  energy  which  already  marked 
Chicago's  population  when  Chicago's  was  only 
the  size  that  Rosario's  now  is.  It  is  a  sinp- 
ping  port  for  wheat,  com,  and  linseed,  these 
being  the  three  products  with  which  its  enter- 
prising Chamber  of  Commerce  especially 
deals.  In  the  old  days  it  had  a  small  river 
frontage  of  wooden  docks.  It  now  has  six 
miles  of  stone  quays,  with  grain  elevators, 
places  for  the  storage  of  petroleum,  and  the 
like ;  and  its  prfans  are  for  the  construction 
of  twenty-one  miles  of  these  quays,  all  told. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  in- 
cluded the  leading  merchants  and  business 
men  of  the  city,  eleven  hundred  all  told,  there 
were  native  Argentines,  Italians,  Germans, 
Englishmen — all  of  them,  as  elsewhere,  being 
merged  into  the  Argentine  nation,  all  con- 
tributing not  only  to  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tion but  to  the  formation  of  an  energetic 
and  powerful  national  character. 

I  wish  our  people  would  cease  to  group-all 
of  the  countries  south  of  us  as  **  South 
America.^'  They  speak  of  Mexico,  Hon- 
duras, and  Haiti  as  **  South  America,"  and 
lump  them  in  with  such  stable  and  prosperous 
nations  as  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  and  Chile. 
They  forget  that  Brazil  is  bigger  than  the 
United  States ;  that  Argentina  is  bigger  than 
France,  the  British  Isles.  Germany,  and  Italy 
taken  together ;  that  Chile,  while  not  so 
large,  has  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  sea- 
coast  and  a  remarkably  virile  popnilation. 
They  all  stand  on  a  par  with  us  or  with  any 
of  the  European  nations. 

The  following  day  we  reached  Tucuman. 
In  the  early  morning  the  dry  country  through 
which  we  traveled  was  like  western  Nebraska 
and  eastern  Wyoming.  Gradually  the  ground 
g^ew  more  fertile,  the  climate  more  humid. 

The  landscap>e  began  to  have  in  it  a  hint 
of  Louisiana.  We  were  in  the  sub-tropical 
region  where  the  sugar-cane  is  grown.  The 
city  of  Tucuman  itself  contains  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  and  we  found  it 
delightful,  with  a  quaint,  old-time  picturesque- 
ncss,  but  without  the  drawbacks  that  render 
most  "  quaint  and  picturesque  "  Old  World 
cities  undesirable  to  all  tourists  save  those  in 
whom  sentimentality  overcomes  distzRte  for 
noisome  abominations.     Tucuman  is  dean. 


It  is  administered  on  sound  modem  princi- 
ples of  hygiene.  It  is  well  lighted  and  well 
policed.  There  is  a  good  hotel.  As  with  all 
these  South  American  cities,  the  officials  and 
the  leaders  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  com- 
munity form  a  polished  and  courteous  society 
to  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  admitted. 

Tucuman  is  far  in  the  interior,  in  the  north 
of  the  Argentine,  in  a  region  to  which  fewer 
immigrants  have  come  than  to  other  parts  of 
Argentina.  The  indigenous  population  has 
shown  a  marked  industrial  development, 
turning  from  the  old-time  gaucho  existence  of 
nwunted  cattle-herders  into  industrious  and 
competent  workers  both  in  the  cane-fields 
and  in  the  sugar  factories.  The  natives  work, 
and  work  hard.  Of  this  the  people  are 
jusdy  proud.  As  the  Governor  remarked  to 
me,  here  is  a  city  on  the  edge  of  the  tropics 
where  the  white  man  does  not  live  on  the 
labor  of  the  colored  man,  but  himself  does 
his  own  manual  labor,  just  as  in  the  United 
States.     It  is  a  fine  showing. 

Tucuman  is  a  place  of  note  in  Argentine 
history,  for  it  was  here  that  in  1816  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  countiy 
was  adopted.  The  little  house  in  which  the 
momentous  step  was  taken  is  carefully  pre- 
served and  shielded  from  the  weather  by  a 
new  and  high  house  which  is  built  over  it, 
and  really  capital  bronze  plaques  commemo- 
rate the  .scenes  of  the  signing  and  of  the 
issuance  of  the  Declaration.  The  bronzes  are 
the  work  of  an  Argentine  lady. 

The  bold  and  lofty  mountains  rise  from 
the  green  cane-fields  a  few  miles  from  the 
city ;  in  the  city  itself  there  is  a  wealth  of 
semi-tropical  verdure,  and  its  low.  thick- walled 
houses,  with  their  inner /<?/i/7y,  or  courtyards, 
surrounded  by  galleries,  are  cool  and  pleasant. 
In  these  South  American  cities  it  is  always  a 
I>leasure  to  see  the  old  colonial  architecture 
retained,  for,  like  ourselves,  when  they  grow 
prosperous  they  have  a  little  too  much  of  a 
tendency  to  introduce  all  kinds  of  architec- 
ture, some  of  it  much  over-ornamented,  and 
none  of  it  with  any  special  relation  to  local 
history  or  local  needs. 

I  was  shown  one  of  the  two  public  libra- 
ries of  the  city.  It  was  a  good  library.  Of 
course,  as  with  all  public  libraries,  the  books 
most  in  demand  were  novels.  But  there  were 
plenty  of  histories,  of  philosophies,  of  vol- 
umes of  essays  and  criticism — Guizot,  Emer- 
son, Spinoza,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  many  others. 
In  addition  to  the  Spanish  there  were  some" 
Elnglish  and  German  and  many  French  books, 
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and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  many 
English  and  French  books  appeared  in  trans- 
lation, these  translations  for  the  most  part 
being  issued  by  publishers  at  Buenos  Aires, 
although  sometimes  by  those  at  Madrid  or 
Barcelona. 

In  Tucuman  there  is  a  strong  Indian  base 
to  the  population,  and  among  some  of  the 
individuals  highest  up  Indian  blood  is  Evident. 
In  one  church  we  met  a  very  intelligent 
priest,  with  a  keen,  strong  face,  who  was  of 
almost  pure  Indian  blood.  Besides  being  a 
priest  he  was  also  a  Deputy  to  the  provincial 
legislature — an  unusual  thing,  although  both 
priests  and  army  officers  are  sometimes 
members  of  the  various  national  and  state 
legislative  bodies. 

In  this  church,  by  the  way,  there  was  an 
interesting  figure  of  the  Virgin.  Not  only 
was  Tucuman  the  city  of  the  Argentine  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  but  four  years 
before  this  date,  in  1812,  it  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  earliest  important  fights  against 
the  Spaniards.  The  Argentines  were  not 
regular  troops,  but  volunteers ;  it  was  a  kind 
of  Bunker  Hill.  The  victorious  Argentine 
general,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  vic- 
tory, went  to  this  church,  and  with  all  due 
formality  declared  that  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated,  had  herself  led  the 
patriots  to  victory,  nominated  her  as  general- 
issima  of  the  army,  and  also  deposited  in  the 
church  in  her  honor  his  baton  of  command. 
She  keeps  her  title  to  this  day ;  the  baton  is 
held  in  her  hand ;  and  on  either  side  of  the 
altar  is  a  Spanish  flag  captured  in  the  battle. 
Once  a  year,  partly  as  a  religious  and  partly 
as  a  civic  and  patriotic  ceremony,  the  Virgin 
is  carried  through  the  streets.  In  another 
church  we  were  shown  the  cross  planted  when 
Tucuman  was  founded,  in  1635.  The  people 
of  Tucuman  seemed  to  be  very  religious,  but 
entirely  tolerant  of  other  faiths  than  their  own. 

We  went  to  the  battlefield,  upw  one  of  the 
parks  in  Tucuman.  There  are  several  mon- 
uments to  the  generals,  and  one  to  the  un- 
known privates,  the  men  who  fell  in  the  figbt. 
The  latter  was  raised  by  the  boys,  largely  by 
the  Boy  Scouts,  under  the  lead  of  one  of  our 
companions.  Dr.  Francisco  P.  Moreno,  who, 
having  for  years  been  a  noted  scientist  and 
explorer,  is  now  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  Elducation,  and  is  spending  the  end 
of  his  life  in  doing  all  he  can  for  the  Argen- 
tine children.  He  was  sp)oken  of  to  me  as 
"  the  Jacob  Riis  of  the  Argentine ;"  and 
surely  no  praise  could  be  higher. 


As  everywhere  in  the  Argentine,  g^reat  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  education.  There 
are  in  this  city  of  97,000  people  no  less  than 
17,000  children  at  school.  The  school  year 
was  finished,  but  a  thousand  of  the  children 
voluntarily  came  together  on  one  of  the  capital 
playgrounds  in  the  city,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  certain  of  their  teachers,  gave  a  first- 
class  drill  for  our  benefit.  Nearly  half  of  them 
were  girls.  They  drilled  on  the  football  field, 
for  football  is  played  with  much  enthusiasm. 

The  playground  included,  by  the  wa\%  a 
large  swimming-pool.  ITie  Governor,  who 
was  seated  with  me  during  the  drill,  told  me 
that  they  were  now  making  ready  to  build  a 
provincial  university,  modeled  after  our 
American  collies  and  universities,  in  which 
technical  training  of  the  most  practical  t>^pe 
will  be  given.  This  is  the  type  of  United 
States  university  attended  by  the  large  major- 
ity of  Argentine  students  who  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  the  one  which,  ver)' 
wisely,  they  are  using  as  the  model  for  their 
own  institutions.  Technical  training^  for  a 
large  number  rather  than  cultural  education 
for  the  few  should  be  the  goal  of  state  edu- 
cators. I  also  went  out  to  the  very  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Agiicultural  College,  in  which 
special  training  is  being  given  to  the  boys 
who  are  engaged  in  the  planting  of  sugar-cane. 

Before  leaving  'Tucuman  we  visited  a 
couple  of  industrial  schools  for  girls.  Most 
of  the  teaching  was  in  home  science,  as  it  is 
called — that  is,  in  housekeeping.  But  there 
was  a  class  for  telegraphers,  and  another 
class  for  embroidery.  The  chief  instruction 
was  in  the  domestic  arts,  cooking,  plain  sewing, 
and  also  weaving,  which  is  still  habitual  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  modern  educational  movement  in 
the  Argentine  has  been  extended  to  include 
the  women.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  South 
America,  almost  nothing  was  done  for 
women,  and  their  position  was  one  of  utter 
inferiority  to  the  men.  Now  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  give  the  girl  no  less  than  the 
boy  an  education,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
there  is  not  only  an  intelligent  following  of 
what  is  wise  in  the  methods  of  education  for 
women  in  the  United  States  and  northern 
Europe,  but  also  an  intelligent  avoidance  of 
what  is  unwise. 

In  short,  I  felt  that  the  showing  from  the 
educational  standpoint  was  really  remarkable. 
In  this  sub-tropical  interior  city  of  northern 
Argentina  the  devotion  of  the  teachers  and 
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A  CEYLONESE    ISLAND  CONNECTED   WITH    INDIA   BY  A  BRIDGE 
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their  intelligent  appreciation  of  modem  meth- 
ods, the  universality  of  education  for  the 
children,  the  type  of  higher  education  which 
is  being  held  up  as  a  realizable  ideal,  and  also 
the  types  of  physical  training  and  sport — all 
are  such  as  would  reflect  credit  on  the  most 
progressive  cities  of  our  own  country. 

The  following  day  we  spent  in  visiting 
sugar  plantations.  It  is  an  extremely  fertile 
sub-ti'opical  country.  Sugar-cane  is  the 
staple  industry,  but  much  work  is  done  with 
tomatoes,  peas,  and  other  garden  v^etables. 
We  went  by  automobile  up  a  really  beautiful 
tropical  mountain,  and  at  the  top  came  on  a 
little  summer  settlement  of  twenty- five  or 
thirty  attractive  houses  owned  by  as  many  of 
the  prominent  people  of  Tucuman.  On  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  the  temp>erature 
was  fresh  and  cool.  It  was  a  summer  resort 
in  hot  weather— >that  is,  during  the  months  of 
our  northern  winter. 

We  visited  three  large  sugar  establish- 
ments. One  was  the  property  of  the  last 
ex-Governor  of  the  province.  His  big,  pleas- 
ant house  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful 
garden,  or  park,  in  which  the  trees  included 
among  others  a  huge  pine  planted  by  the 
Jesuits  nearly  three  centuries  before.  The 
workmen  liv^  in  attractive  little  houses  on  the 
place.  Most  of  them  were  native  Argen- 
tines, but  there  were  a  few  Germans,  Swiss, 
and  Frenchmen. 

Another  plantation  and  factory  belonged 
to  a  company  of  Argentines,  of  which  the 
present  Governor  was  one.  About  five  bun- 
dled men  were  employed  in  the  factory  and 
about  eleven  hundred  in  the  cane-fields.  In 
the  cane-fields  both  native  Argentines  and 
Italians  were  employed.  The  Italians,  how- 
ever, were  not  settlers,  as  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  Argentine,  but  migratory  workmen, 
who  did  not  stay  in  the  land.  One  of  the 
developments  of  modern  industrialism  is  the 
creation  of  a  great  class  of  migratory  inter- 
national laborers.  This  is  creating  a  situa- 
tion with  which  we  will  soon  have  to  deal. 
Such  labor  may  at  a  given  period  be  useful, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  element  in  the  permanent 
growth  of  a  nation. 

In  the  factory  of  this  plantation  practically 
all  the  labor  was  native  Argentine.  Not  only 
the  ordinary  workers,  but  the  foremen,  the 
machinists,  and  the  like,  were  all  Argentines. 
There  was  a  really  attractive  village  in  which 
these  workmen  and  their  families  lived,  the 
streets  broad  and  clean,  the  houses  white- 
washed and  clean,  while  there  was  a  theater 


and  a  school  and  also  a  band  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  operatives.  The  great  house  in 
which  the  manager  and  part  owner  of  the 
company  lived  was  of  the  usual  attractive 
t3rpe,  with  a  park  behind  it.  Every  effort 
was  unquestionably  being  made  by  the  mana- 
gers to  see  to  the  welfare  of  their  employees, 
and  they  proudly  told  me  that  these  employ- 
ees were  not  foreigners,  that  they  were  the 
sons  of  the  old  gauchos,  the  old  catUe-herding 
natives,  who  had  thus  been  turned  into  agri- 
culturists^ and  factory  hands.  In  most  of 
these  natives  there  was  an  evident  and  strong 
strain  of  Indian  blood.  Of  course,  as  the 
people  advance,  it  would  not  be  possible  or 
desirable  to  perpetuate  this  type  of  commu- 
nity, in  which  the  property  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  emplo)ring  class,  even  though 
these  employers  are  awake  to  their  duties. 
But  with  a  population  of  the  kind  there  must 
be  gradual  growth. 

The  last  large  factory  we  saw  was  owned 
by  a  French  company,  and  the  manager  was 
a  fine  young  Frenchman.  Some  five  thou- 
sand men  were  employed,  over  two-thirds  of 
them  in  the  field,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
factory  itself.  At  this  factory  also  I  was  told 
that  thie-  ItaUans-were  of  use  only  in  the  field, 
because,  being  purely  migratory  labor,  it  was 
impossible  to  teach  them  to  work  in  the  fac- 
tory, where  the  work  was  better  paid  and  of 
higher  grade,  and  needed  both  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  greater  skill  in  the  worker. 
I  was  also  told,  however,  contrary  to  what  I 
had  seen  in  the  other  factories,  that  almost  all 
the  foremen  and  men  in  other  responsible 
positions  in  this  factory  were  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  and  Englishmen ;  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  complaint  about  the  native 
laborers  not  caring  to  rise  and  being  given  to 
spending  all  their  money  on  drunken  sprees. 
My  informant  said  that  it  was  not  so  much 
lack  of  energy  as  lack  of  ambition,  because 
the  workers  had  it  in  them  to  rise  if  they 
chose.  In  this  semi-tropical  province,  rich 
and  flourishing  though  it  is,  I  was  informed 
by  some  of  the  citizens — both  natives  of 
old  stock  and  sons  of  strangers — that  there 
was  a  certain  average  loss  of  initiative  and 
energ>'.  Two  or  three  of  my  informants 
dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  Pata- 
gonia was  now  included  in  Argentina,  so  that 
in  that  cool,  bracing  climate  a  population 
would  grow  and  thrive,  from  among  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  men  of  the  necessary 
energy  to  run  whatever  business  was  de- 
manded in  sub-tropical  Argentina. 


A  REVIVALIST  JUDGED  BY  RESULTS 


BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  H.  ODELL 

PASTOR  OP   THB    SECOND    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH.    SCRANTON.   PENNSYLVANIA 


MY  church  voted  against  the  coming 
of  ''  Billy "  Sunday  to  Scranton. 
Rumors  reached  the  ears  of  refined 
and  reverent  men  and  women  that  the  twen- 
tieth-century evangelist  was  bizarre  in  his 
methods,  brutal  in  his  speech,  and  utterly 
archaic  in  his  theology.  A  revival  under  his 
direction  was  described  as  a  combination  of  a 
circus,  a  burlesque,  a  wheat-pit  during  a  cor- 
nered market,  and  a  heresy  holocaust  under 
the  Inquisition  of  the  twelfth  century. 

My  church  reversed  its  vote  against  the 
coming  of  '*  Billy "  Sunday  to  Scranton. 
Testimony,  direct  and  cumulative,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  same  refined  and  reverent 
men  and  women,  llie  young  business  men, 
even  those  from  the  great  universities,  paused 
to  reconsider.  The  testinwny  that  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  church  came  from  judges, 
lawyers,  heads  of  corpKjrations,  and  well- 
known  society  leaders  in  their  respective 
communities.  The  testimony  was  pher^ome- 
nally  concurrent  in  this  :  that,  while  it  did  not 
indorse  the  revivalist's  methods,  or  accept  his 
theological  system,  or  condone  his  roughness 
and  rudeness,  it  proved  that  the  preaching 
produced  results. 

"  Produced  results"!  Every  one  under- 
stood the  phrase ;  in  the  business  world  it  is 
talismanic.  As  the  result  of  the  *'  Billy  " 
Sunday  campaigns — anywhere  and  every- 
where— drunkards  became  sober,  thieves 
became  honest,  multitudes  of  people  engaged 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  thou- 
sands confessed  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  all  the  quiescent 
righteousness  of  the  community  grew  brave 
and  belligerent  against  vice,  intemperance, 
gambling,  and  political  dishonesty. 

During  the  last  week  of  February  I  ^ent 
to  Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  in- 
terest in  the  candidacy  of  J.  Benjamin  Dim- 
rrtick  for  the  nomination  of  United  States 
Senator.  *'  Billy "  Sunday  had  closed  his 
Pittsburgh  campaign  a  few  days  earlier.  My 
task  was  easy.  A  group  of  practical  poli- 
ticians met  Mr.  Dimmick  at  dinner.  They 
were  the  men  who  had  worked  the  wards  of 
Allegheny  County  on  behalf  of  Penrose  and 
the  liquor  interests  for  years.  Together  they 
were  worth  many  thousands  of  votes  to  any 
candidate  ;  in  fact,  they  were  the  political  bal- 
ance of  power  in  that  county.     They  knew 
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everything  that  men  could  know  about  the 
ballot,  and  some  things  that  no  man  shcmid 
know.  Solidly,  resolutely,  and  passionatdy 
they  repudiated  Penrose.  "No  one  car  ger 
our  indorsement  in  Allegheny  County,  even 
for  the  office  of  dog-catcher,  who  is  not  anti- 
booze  and  an ti- Penrose,'*  they  asserted.  When 
asked  the  secret  of  their  crusader-hke  zeal 
a^inst  the  alliance  of  liquor  and  politics,  they 
frankly  ascribed  it  to  "  Billy  "  Sunday ;  they 
had  been  bom  again — ^no  idle  phrase  with 
them — in  the  vast  whaleback  tabernacle  tinder 
the  preaching  of  the  baseball  evangelist 

The  large  free-will  offering — over  fory 
thousand  dollars — given  to  Mr.  Sunday  bv 
Pittsburgh  was  explained  as  part  gratitude 
by  regenerated  individuals,  part  thank  offering 
by  the  relatives  of  those  who  "  hit  the  trail. ' 
and  in  part  a  recognition  of  communal  and 
industrial  benefit  by  those  who  were  broad 
enough  to  judge  the  revivalists  by  the  resub 
produced.  By  far  the  largest  amount  was 
subscribed  by  employers  of  labor  who  recog 
nized  that  the  new  life  adopted  by  their  men 
meant  greater  honesty  and  efficienq*  and 
productivity  in  the  business.  Profanit)'  de- 
creased in  the  big  plants,  sobriety  made  for 
a  higher  and  steadier  output,  the  new  rdig- 
ious  motive  generated  ambition  and  seli 
respect.  Industry  takes  off  its  hat  to  "  Billy 
Sunday. 

Officially,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Presb\te- 
rian  General  Assembly,  the  revivalist  is 
known  as  Rev.  William  A.  Sunday,  D-^ 
To  the  people  he  is  "  Billy  "  Sunday,  and 
tens  of  thousands  who -hear  him  everyday 
have  the  same  affectionate  and  enthusiastic 
understanding  of  him  that  the  tens  of  thou 
sands  had  who  saw  him  on  the  diamond.  He 
has  not  allowed  anything  to  break  the  one- 
ness with  common  humanity.  What  appears 
to  be  undignified  slang  to  people  of  refine- 
ment is  not  slang  to  the  men  of  the  shops  and 
mills — it  is  the  language  they  speak  and  hear 
every  day.  Without  a  doubt  the  utterances 
of  Jesus  were  vulgar  to  the  polished  Greek 
and  pedantic  Hebrew  ;  they  were  the  /^^ 
of  the  Galileans.  So  ♦*  Billy  "  .Sunday  makes 
no  pretense  to  culture  and  lays  noclaams*" 
learning.  He  preaches  religion — the  retigio'' 
that  came  into  his  own  life  and  revolutionii^ 
it.  He  admits  that  he  knows  no  more  of 
theology  *'  than  a  jack-rabbit  knows  rf^ot 
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ping-pong."  Religion  to  hiir.  is  the  grace 
and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  getting  into  the 
heart  and  will  of  men  and  producing  results 
in  character  and  conduct.  Sunday  does  not 
believe  that  men  can  find  a  human  ethic 
without  a  divine  dynamic. 

It  is  only  when  his  preaching  is  known  at 
second  hand  that  offense  is  taken.  True,  he 
says  the  most  outrageously  dogmatic  things, 
and  erects  a  premature  judgment  day  half 
a  dozen  times  in  every  sermon ;  but  when 
his  words  are  heard  and  the  passionate,  con- 
suming, and  dedicated  force  of  his  person- 
ality is  felt  for  the  first  time,  all  the  arrogance 
and  bitterness  fade  out  of  the  message.  He 
is  intensely  human.  Virtue  goes  out  of  him 
when  he  preaches — vir,  the  distinguishing 
element  of  manhood,  the  quality  that  makes 
the  hero,  the  essence  of  a  courageous  life. 
Verbally,  particularly  in  cold  type,  there  are 


many  sentences  that  are  harsh,  repellent,  and 
un-Christlike ;  actually  those  sentences  are  vi- 
brant with  the  intensest  Christian  spirit.  They 
conquer  even  the  most  reluctant,  and  wher- 
ever Sunday  conducts  a  campaign  men  and 
women  who  still  differ  from  him  in  theology 
and  who  cannot  temperamentally  accept  his 
methods  nevertheless  find  themselves  able 
to  support  his  work  because  "  the  blind  see, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  lame  walk,  and  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them."  This 
has  occurred  in  Scranton,  as  it  did  also  in 
Pittsburgh,  Wilkes- Barre,  Johnstown,  and 
many  another  typical  American  city.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  Pennsylvania  "  Billy  " 
Sunday's  preaching  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  revolt  against  Penrose  and  his  machine 
than  any  other  single  cause ;  he  has  awak- 
ened the  long  dormant  conscience  of  the  old 
Keystone  Commonwealth. 


JAPAN  TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW 

PILGRIMS  AND  SHRINES 

BY  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 


THE  Japanese  often  tell  you  that  they 
are  not  a  religious  people;  and  in  a 
certain  sense  this  is  true.  They  are 
certainly  not  a  "  God-intoxicated  "  people,  like 
the  Hindus,  from  whom  they  received  Bud- 
dhism and  the  profound  philosophy  and  cul- 
ture which  came  with  it  and  which  have  deeply 
influenced  their  life  and  thought.  Never 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  speculative  attitude 
of  Buddhism,  the  Japanese  have  been  more 
critical  and  practical  than  the  Hindus.  The 
modifications  of  doctrine  and  practice  which 
Buddhism  has  undergone  in  Japan  have  been 
significant  expressions  of  the  Japanese  mind 
and  spirit ;  they  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
simplification.  The  ills  and  burdens  of  life  have 
not  rested  so  heavily  on  the  active  Japanese 
temperament ;  while  the  Japanese  have  not 
feared  death,  life  has  not  seemed  undesirable. 
There  have  been  little  anxiety  to  escape  from 
the  **  wheel  of  life,"  great  interest  in  grap- 
pling courageously  with  the  difficulties  of 
existence,  and  less  eagerness  to  elude  them. 
The  vast  plains  of  India  have  given  the 
Indian  imagination  a  sober  coloring  and  fos- 
tered a  meditative  or  brooding  habit  of 
mind;  the  island  climate  and  the  environing 


variety  and  beauty  of  the  sea,  while  they 
have  evoked  an  undertone  of  sadness  in  the 
Japanese  mind,  have  stimulated  the  love  of 
action,  awakened  the  spirit  of  mutual  aid,  and 
invigorated  the  will.  The  foreigner  who 
studies  Japan  finds  that,  except  in  the  use  of 
the  hand,  the  Japanese  have  less  facility  than 
he  expected,  and  greater  ability  ;  they  learn 
less  easily  and  more  thoroughly.  In  the  end 
Japan  becomes  to  him  an  incarnation  of  will, 
and  presents,  in  that  respect,  a  dramatic 
contrast  to  India. 

People  of  the  West  are  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  of  the  Far  Elast  as  the  home  of  races 
of  homogeneous  civilization,  and  of  the  Ori- 
entals as  men  of  a  single  type.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  differences  between  the  Eastern 
peoples  are  as  great  as  those  between  the 
Western  races ;  as  great,  for  instance,  as  the 
differences  between  the  Italians  and  the  Finns. 
India  is  a  geog^phical  term,  and  carries  with 
it  none  of  the  implications  of  race  unity  and 
race  consciousness  which  enrich  the  words 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  make 
them  significant  of  concentrated  energy  and 
power. 

Immense  significance  attaches  to  the  fact 
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that  Japan  is  the  one  thoroughly  organized 
country  in  the  Far  East  Indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  with  the  possible  excei> 
tion  of  Germany,  Japan  is  the  most  thor- 
oughly organized  country  in  the  modem 
world.  If  this  had  not  been  true,  the  extraor- 
dinary readjustment  of  the  nation  in  all 
departments  of  its  life  during  the  last  sixty 
years  would  have  been  impossible.  A  highly 
centralized  government  and  a  disciplined 
people  have  made  possible  a  marvelous  unity 
of  purpose  and  of  action ;  and  Japan  has 
brought  to  her  task  the  concentration  and 
steady  persistence  of  a  powerful  personality. 

In  national  as  in  individual  experience  there 
are  none  of  those  brilliant^  accidents  which 
seem  to  be  miraculous;  the  great  achieve- 
ment is  always  rooted  in  the  miracle  of  growth 
under  law.  Behind  modem  Japan  is  the  old 
Japan  of  rigid  discipline  and  trained  obedi- 
ence, the  Japan  of  the  resolute  will.  The 
emphasis  of  interest  and  endeavor  has  rested, 
not  on  meditation  as  the  method  of  solving 
the  problem  of  existence,  but  on  courageous 
action ;  not  on  individual  escape  from  the 
burdens  or  ills  of  life  by  asceticism,  but  on 
the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
State  impersonated  by  the  feudal  chief  or 
the  Shogun  or  the  Emperor. 

It  has  become  a  convention  to  describe 
Americans  as  practical  and  caring  supremely 
fof  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not  only  sensitive  to  appeals  of  sentiment, 
but  are  subject  to  sudden  moods  of  emotion 
in  which  material  interests  are  thrown  to  the 
winds.  The  Japanese  are  reported  to  the 
world,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
themselves,  as  intensely  practical.  For  nearly 
two  generations  they  have  concentrated  their 
energy  on  practical  problems  ;  but  they  are 
primarily  both  an  artistic  and  a  sentimental 
people — when  honor  is  involved  nothing  else 
counts  with  them  ;  not  only  money  but  life 
and  death  are  matters  of  supreme  indifference. 

They  are  active  by  temperament,  they  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  appeal  of  sentiment, 
and  these  facts  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  endeavor  to  determine  the  influence 
of  religion  in  their  life.  They  have  not  been 
given  to  speculation  on  the  ultimate  problems 
of  existence,  nor  have  they  formulated  elab- 
orate creeds ;  but  religion  has  been  as  much 
a  part  of  the  daily  habit  of  life  among  them 
as  among  the  Italians ;  it  has  been  inwrought 
in  their  history,  organized  in  their  institutions, 
and  practiced  in  every  family.  Their  tradi- 
tions declare  that  they  are  descended,  not 


from  demigods,  but  from  gods  ;  their  Em- 
peror is  the  Son  of  Heaven  ;  the  shrine  cf 
the  Imperial  Ancestors  is  not  only  the  mos: 
sacred  place  in  Japan,  but  has  been  the  very 
heart  of  the  national  system  ;  temples  and 
shrines  are  almost  numberless  throughout  the 
Empire  ;  one  is  hardly  ever  beyond  the  souihI 
of  the  deep-toned  bells  in  the  temple  grouncb 
and  there  was  an  altar  in  every  home  in  dd 
Japan.  So  far  as  outward  conformity  m 
religious  observance  is  concerned,  the  Japa 
nese  have  been  a  very  religious  i>cop^  ^  ^^' 
in  the  sense  of  being  saturated,  so  to  speaL 
with  religious  feeling  and  absorbed  in  vc- 
figious  contemplation,  they  have  not  beer 
religious.  Religion  has  been  as  much  a 
matter  of  state  ritual  as  of  private  experience 

In  the  cities  and  villages,  hidden  among 
the  hills,  one  is  always  coming  on  shrines  ana 
temples — many  of  them  simple   to  the  point 
of  bareness,  some  of  them  splendid  in  design 
and    decoration.     Many  of  the  people  are 
Buddhists ;    all    are   Shintoists.      There  is 
no    collision    of    creed    between    the   two 
faiths.     Shinto  is  now  restored  to  somethii^ 
of  its  primitive  simplicity,  but  there  was  i 
time  when  Buddhism  had  almost  taken  pos 
session  of  its  temples  and  worship.     It  never 
was  a  religion,  strictly  si>eaking,  but  it  was 
anchored*  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
and  enough  nature  worship  was  added  by  the 
priests    to   satisfy   worshipers    who  craved 
concrete  images  and  richer  altar  fumishings 
than  a  simple  mirror.     One  did  not  need  to 
go  far  in  old  Japan -to  find  a  friendly  god; 
Buddhism  was  brought  down  from  the  douds 
and   humanized    to   meet  daily    needs,  and 
Amida,  *'  Lord  of  measureless  light  and  life, 
opened  a  way,  through   faith,  to   paradise. 
There  were  a  host  of  local  deities,  and  even 
little  village  had  its  patron  or  neighborhood 
deity ;   while  the   Rice-god  and  the  Fox-god 
are  always  accessible  to  rustic  worshipers. 

There  were  also  shrines  of  national  interest 
in  Japan  and  temples  of  great  reputation; 
and  the  Japanese,  although  shut  in  upon 
themselves  for  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  have  always  had  the  mental  alertness 
which  humble  rustic  people  in  most  countries 
lack,  and  the  curiosity  about  the  worid 
which  goes  with  it  and  fills  i>eople  with  a 
desire  to  travel.  They  are,  moreover,  nature 
lovers  and  avail  themselves  of  every  oppof 
tunity  to  enjoy  themselves  out  of  doors.  '° 
cherry-blossom  time  the  whole  country  i* 
enfite,  and  a  contagious  intoxication  dif"^ 
in    the  world  is    in  the  air.     Religion  h«* 
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taken  on  a  picnic  form  and  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  pains 
of  life.  This  has  been  especially  true  of 
Shinto,  which  has  made  faith  in  immortality 
a  working  creed;  men  worship  the  living, 
not  the  dead ;  and  ancestor  worship  neces- 
sarily involves  the  existence  of  ancestors  who, 
although  invisible,  are  still  alive  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  their  worshipers  are  alive ; 
their  conditions  have  changed,  but  life  goes 
on  without  interruption.  "  We  say  and  think 
that  we  believe  in  death,"  writes  Okakura, 
**  but  all  the  while  this  so-called  death  is  noth- 
ing else  than  a  new  life  in  this  present  world 
of  ours  led  in  a  supernatural  way."  He 
illustrates  what  this  has  meant  in  practice  by 
telling  us  that  when  the  father  of  a  family 
begins  a  long  journey  the  part  of  his  room 
that  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor 
becomes  sacred  to  his  memory  until  his  re- 
turn ;  each  day  the  members  of  the  family 
gather  in  front  of  it  and  express  their  love  in 
words  and  gifts.  During  the  terrible  war 
with  Russia,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  were  represented  in  the  field,  there 
was  no  house  in  Japan  in  which  some  mother, 
wife,  or  sister  was  not  practicing  this  simple 
and  tender  rite  of  remembrance  for  the  son 
or  husband  or  brother  in  peril.  And  if  he 
died,  there  was  no  change  of  mental  attitude 
towards  him  ;  he  had  only  gone  on  a  longer 
journey  from  which  he  would  not  return. 
He  was  still  in  the  world,  but  he  was  no  longer 
visible,  and  daily  reverences  and  offerings 
were  made  to  him  as  before. 

On  Kudan  Hill  in  Tokyo  there  is  a  great 
shrine  dedicated  to  those  who  have  died  in 
defense  of  their  country.  Their  names  are 
inscribed  on  long  rolls  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
Dr.  Nitobe  tells  us  that  one  may  hear  widows 
teaching  their  children  that  their  father's 
spirit  dwells  there,  though  invisible.  *•  Look 
well  1  He  is  there.  Do  you  not  see  him  V* 
Here,  surely,  is  a  very  simple  but  wonderfully 
impressive  recognition  of  that  invisible  world 
in  which  all  active  religion  lives ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  fact  to-day,  yesterday  this 
sense  of  immortality  was  universal. 

While  for  the  people  at  large  Buddhism 
has  been  associated  with  death  until  the  re- 
cent revival  of  Buddhistic  activity,  Shinto  has 
been  the  companion  of  joy  ;  for  generations 
children  have  played  in  the  sunny  spaces 
before  the  shrines,  and  village  festivals  have 
marked  the  months  and  years,  and  gayety 
and  laughter  have  made  sacred  places  familiar 
and  happy. 


For  many  generations  pilgrims  have  been 
familiar  figures  in  Japan  and  the  pilgrim- 
age a  kind  of  national  habit  In  former 
times  apprentices  ran  away  on  pilgrimages, 
were  helped'  on  the  way  by  friendly  shelter 
and  food,  and  were  forgfiven  when  they  re- 
turned. Whatever  inconvenience  their  unex- 
pected absences  caused  was  canceled  by 
their  piety;  the  religious  end  justified  the 
unbusinesslike  means. 

But  the  Japanese  are  a  social  people  and 
make  their  pilgrimages  in  company.  In  the 
streets  and  spacious  temple  grounds  of 
Kyoto  one  meets  groups  of  country  people 
carrying  flags  and  going  from  shrine  to 
shrine.  They  have  come  from  villages  and 
hamlets  all  over  the  country.  In  the  summer, 
when  work  on  the  farm  slackens  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  peasant  farmers  turn  to  recre- 
ation, they  arrange  pilgrimages  as  American 
farmers  plan  visits  to  relatives  and  friends, 
excursions  to  the  State  capital,  to  Wash- 
ington, or  to  more  distant  points.  The  love 
of*  travel  is  not  less  ardent  in  Japan  than  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  less  ambitious,  and  there 
is  less  money  to  spend.  The  religious  motive 
is  more  obvious  and  general  than  here ;  but 
travel  and  religion  are  not  dissociated  in 
this  country,  as  the  almost  numberless  con- 
ventions, conferences,  and  meetings,  attended 
by  hosts  of  people,  show.  The  modem 
American  pilgrim  discards  the  old-time  disci- 
pline of  the  pilgrimage  ;  he  does  not  travel 
to  mortify  or  discipline  the  spirit ;  he  goes  to 
some  distant  gathering  to  gain  the  warmth  of 
fellowship,  to  recover  a  waning  enthusiasm,  to 
reinvigorate  his  spirit  of  devotion.  He 'also 
goes  because  he  expects  to  have  "  a  good 
time." 

The  pilgrim  in  Japan  is  impelled  by  the 
same  motives,  plus  the  appeal  of  patriotism. 
Many  of  the  places  to  which  he  goes  are  not 
only  sacred  but  historical.  Japan  is  a  small 
country  with  a  long  history,  and  legends,  tra- 
ditions, and  heroic  or  dramatic  incidents  add 
human  interest  to  almost  every  locality  in  the 
country.  There  are  certain  stories  which 
live  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation  and  are  part 
of  the  education  of  every  child,  and  the 
places  where  these  stories  are  localized,  so 
to  speak,  draw  pilgrims  in  endless  proces- 
sion. The  graves  of  the  Forty- seven  Ronin 
in  the  little  ground  of  the  Temple  in  Tokyo 
and  the  great  shrine  of  the  Imperial  Ances- 
tors at  Ise  have  been  lodestars  for  genera- 
tions. The  shrine  on  Monument  Hill  at 
Port  Arthur,  under  which  rest  the  ashes  of 
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twenty-two  thousand  Japanese  soldiers,  is 
always  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  there  are 
few  more  impressive  places  in  the  world. 
The  man  who  does  not  instinctively  pay  his 
reverence  to  the  heroic  dead  there  must  be 
lacking  not  only  in  religious  feeling  but  in 
normal  human  impulse. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Japanese  pilgrims  re^' 
ligion,  patriotism,  the  love  of  travel,  and  the 
picnic  spirit  all  find  place,  and  no  scales  are 
delicate  enough  to  weigh  them  one  against 
the  other.  The  pilgrimages  from  the  small 
communities  are  made  up  of  those  who  go 
at  their  own  charges  or  of  those  who  have 
been  chosen  as  representatives  of  the  locali- 
ties which  send  them  to  offer  a  collective 
worship,  the  expense  of  these  semi-official 
pilg^ms  being  paid  by  the  villages  which  they 
represent.  The  pilgrims  are  poor,  frugal, 
and  self-denying,  and  their  expenses  are 
almost  invisible  to  the  naked  American  eye. 
Living  out  of  doors  in  inclement  weather  is 
no  hardship  to  people  accustomed  to  working 
in  the  rice-fields.  They  are  lightly  dressed 
in  tig^ht-fitting  cotton  trousers  and  shirts, 
with  a  loose  jacket,  often  caught  in  a  girdle. 
They  wear  broad-brimmed  hats  of  coarse 
straw,  and  their  feet  are  protected  by  straw 
sandals  ;  they  carry  staves  of  wood,  and  a 
bell  is  usually  attached  to  the  girdle  ;  their 
light  luggage  is  divided  into  two  bundles,  one 
carried  on  the  back  in  a  small  piece  of  matting 
on  which  they  sleep  at  night.  One  of  the 
company  carries  a  flag  on  which  appears  the 
name  of  the  province  or  locality  from  which 
they  came.  They  do  not  scruple  to  use  the 
railways,  on  which  third-class  fares  are  very 
low ;  but  they  are  accustomed  to  walk,  and 
they  make  long  journeys  on  foot  with  mod- 
erate fatigue  and  much  pleasure  by  the  way. 
They  climb  mountains  and  repeat  their 
prayers  at  lonely  shrines ;  even  Fuji,  which  has 
an  altitude  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  feet,' 
does  not  daunt  them,  and  to  worship  at  the 
little  shrine  beside  the  apparently  extinct  crater 
gives  a  kind  of  satisfaction  which  going  to 
the  Holy  Land  gave  the  pilgrims  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century  in  Europe. 
At  Nikko,  Nara,  Kyoto,  and  Ise,  the  ancient 
centers  of  religion,  they  may  be  found  in 
crowds.  In  some  remote  and  lonely  places 
shelters  are  provided  for  them,  while  in 
towns  or  around  the  older  temples  small, 
inexpensi\fe  inns  arc  ready  to  receive  them. 
So  are  hosts  of  little  shops,  and  at  festival 
seasons  long  lines  of  out-of-door  stalls  display 
nhotntrraphs,    postal    cards,   souvenirs,    and 


trinkets.  Many  of  these  are  catchpenny- 
devices,  for  in  Japan,  as  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  the  worldly-wise  turn  piety  to 
account  for  business  purposes,  and  sinners 
prey  on  saints. 

The  devotions  of  the  pilgrims  are  brief, 
and,  if  the  shrine  is  old  and  historic,  when 
their  prayers  are  ended  they  are  promptly 
taken  in  hand  by  an  attendant,  who  intones 
the  story  of  the  place  as  monotonously  as  if 
he  were  a  guide  in  an  English  cathedral,  but 
with  much  more  vocal  energy.*     Recitation  in 
Japan  has  very  little  in  common   with   the 
normal  use  of  the  voice  f  it  shows  skill  in 
voice- production,  but   it   is   too  artificial  to 
please  the  Western  ear.  The  auditors  listen  in- 
tently, and  what  they  cannot  accept  as  fact  they 
receive  as  legend,  for  they  have  not  reached 
the  barren  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  criti- 
cal temper  in  which  nothing  counts  except 
facts ;  they  are  still  philosophical  enough  to 
know  that  there  is  often  far  greater  truth  in 
some  legends  than  in  many  facts. 

The  little  traveling  parties  are  very  socia], 
much  given  to  friendly  talk,  and  never  long 
separated  from  their  small  pipes,  which  yield 
only  a  few  whiffs  and  then  go  out,  demand- 
ing a  more  patient  attention  than  the  rest- 
less Occidental  would  give  to  any  pleasure. 
They  are  largely  independent  even  of  the 
little,  inexpensive  inns  which  keep  open  house 
for  them. 

Nara,  which  was  the  capital  of  Japan  dur- 
ing a  period  notable  for  the  culture  of  the 
arts  and  of  manners,  is  a  park  filled  with 
temples  and  with  thousands  of  stone  lanterns, 
with  great  trees  and  wandering  deer ;  it  has 
what  may  be  called  a  town  attachment ;  but  it  is 
itself  a  great  park  to  which  pilgrims  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  On  the  third  day  of 
February  water  is  taken  from  the  sacred  well, 
and  a  torch  race  through  a  long  gallery  brings 
together  a  host  of  pilgrims.  The  runners 
wear  thin  white  garments  and  seem  to  carry 
their  torches  with  reckless  disregard  of  danger; 
but  accidents  never  happen,  because  they  are 
miraculously  protected  from  fire !  A  large 
temple  with  an  unusually  difficult  name, 
approached  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  stei>s,  is 
lifted  high  against  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
on  the  festal  night  it  is  a  luminous  mass  of 
lanterns.  The  scene  on  that  night  is  a  page 
torn  out  of  the  *'  Arabian  Nights."  The  long 
slope,  heavily  overhung  by  ancient  trees,  is 
crowded  with  p)eople  seated  in  little  groups 
and  wonderfully  picturesque  in  the  high  light 
and   dark  shadows  of  lanterns   above   and 
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around  them.  They  sit  on  the  ground  chat- 
ting and  drinking  tea  and  eating  a  frugal 
picnic  supper.  All  Japan  is  there ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  national  picnic.  However  much  or 
little  the  miraculous  efficiency  of  the  sacred 
water  appeals  to  them,  the  occasion  is  full  of 
simple  pleasure  for  them. 

For  centuries  the  pilgrimage  has  been  a 
vacation,  a  means  of  popular  education,  and  a 
social  habit  in  Japan.  The  student  of  the 
Far  East  discovers  that  most  devices  which 
he  has  been  taught  to  believe  are  Western 
inventions  have  been  in  use  in  the  Orient  for 


hundreds  of  years,  including  warming-pans, 
chafing-dishes,  revolving  bookcases,  and  ex- 
change professorships.  The  vacation  excur- 
sion was  old  in  Japan  centuries  before  regular 
roads  were  built  in  England  and  the  daring 
experiment  of  running  r^^lar  lines  of  stages 
inaugurated ;  and  peasant  farmers  were  pick- 
ing up  all  kinds  of  information  which  could 
be  turned  to  account  at  home.  For  the 
Japanese,  unlike  his  Hindu  neighbor,  but 
very  like  his  English  and  American  brother, 
does  not  separate  the  business  of  religion 
from  the  business  of  living. 


A    WOMAN    ON    GUARD 

BY    GREGORY    MASON 


THE  long,  somber,  low-ceilinged  room, 
packed  with  double  rows  of  young 
offenders  in  dusty  blue,  who  sat  on 
hard  plank  benches  and  leaned  to  their  bowls 
of  stew  with  the  fierce  earnestness  of  hungry 
animals,  was  silent  save  for  the  clatter  of 
pewter  on  tinware  and  the  usual  noises  of 
eating.  Four  keepers,  stolid  and  sad-eyed, 
swung  their  polished  billies  at  equal  spaces 
down  the  narrow  aisle  that  separated  the  two 
banks  of  tables  arranged  in  files.  Suddenly 
the  room  bristled  with  attention.  Three  hun- 
dred spoons  stopped  in  mid-air  and  six  hun- 
dred sullen  eyes  were  raised  from  the  tin 
bowls  to  the  door  at  the  hall  end.  A  short, 
thick-set,  gray-haired  woman,  soberly  dressed, 
crossed  the  threshold  and  swept  the  room 
with  a  serene  glance  that  missed  nothing. 
An  inarticulate  murmur  rose  from  the  throats 
of  the  diners,  whose  tongues  were  tied  by 
rule,  but  the  k€e;>er  in  the  rear  of  the  narrow 
room  spoke  for  them. 

"  It*s  her,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  the  new  Com- 
missioner I" 

*'  Her  "  it  was  indeed.  New  York  City's 
new  Commissioner  of  Correction,  Katharine 
Bement  Davis,  who  was  making  her  first 
visit  to  the  City  Reformatory  for  Male  Mis- 
demeanants at  Hart's  Island,  and  whd  had 
come  just  in  time  to  find  the  said  misdemean- 
ants, or  the  "  boys,*'  as  they  are  more  eupho- 
niously called,  at  their  noon  meal  of  stew  and 
molasses- sweetened  coffee. 

Mayor  Mitchel's  creation  of  a  precedent 
by  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  a  position 
in  the  dty  **  cabinet "  furnished  the  public 


with  food  for  unlimited  speculation.  Would 
she  make  good  ?  Was  her  appointment  a 
victory  for  the  suffragists,  and  did  it  presage 
a  petticoat  government  for  New  York  ?  What 
kind  of  a  woman  was  she  ?  Would  she  de- 
mand flowers  for  her  desk  every  morning, 
and  would  she  revolutionize  the  style  of  uni- 
forms worn  by  Department  employees  ? 

These  and  other  questions,  some  i>ertinent, 
but  more  silly,  were  asked  by  the  public,  or 
more  often  by  that  class  of  feminine  news- 
paper writers  appropriately  called  "  sob 
sisters,"  who,  during  the  days  following  Miss 
Davis's 'appointment,  lengthened  their  space 
strings  by  answering  their  own  fervid  queries. 

It  seemed  that  no  one  was  interested  in 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  occupants  of 
the  city's  prisons  and  reformatories,  who  were 
to  be  most  affected  by  the  revolutionary  ap- 
pointment. How  did  they  like  the  idea  of 
being  subject  to  a  woman's  whims  ?  What  did 
they  think  of  the  appointment  ? 

Apparently  they  hadn't  quite  made  up 
their  minds  what  to  think,  or,  at  least,  three 
hundred  of  them  hadn't,  judging  by  the  ex- 
pressions on  the  three  hundred  motley  faces 
that  were  turned  toward  the  new  Commis- 
sioner as  she  walked  down  the  aisle  of  the 
dining-hall  at  Hart's  Island.  Coolly  they 
sized  her  up  over  the  rims  of  coffee  tins  as 
she  passed,  speaking  to  a  boy  here  and  a  boy 
there,  or  turning  to  the  overseer  to  question 
him  about  some  point  of  routine.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  their  interest  seemed 
to  lie  purely  in  her  appearance,  her  dress 
and  manner,  rather  than  in  watching  for  a 
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chance  indication  of  what  her  policy  towards 
them  was  to  be.  Perhaps  they  felt  that  it 
was  all  the  same  to  them  who  was  appointed 
Commissioner,  that  one  dull  day  would  con- 
tinue to  be  like  another  in  any  case.  If  so, 
a  surprise  was  in  store  for  them. 

The  meal  over,  Miss  Davis  stepped  into 
the  doorway,  and  as  the  young  men  passed 
out,  saluting  her  with  finger  raised  to  temple, 
scrutinized  the  faces,  cheerful  and  morose, 
healthy  and  disease-scarred,  bright  or  dull 
with  the  bulging  eyes  and  dropped  jaw  of  the 
mental  weakling. 

From  the  dinner-hall  into  a  large  meeting- 
room  filed  the  boys — young  men  they  were, 
in  fact,  for  their  ages  ranged  from  sixteen  to 
thirty,  with  an  average  of  twenty-two.  Sympa- 
thetically, but  without  the  sentimentality  which 
many  women  would  have  used  in  speaking  to 
such  an  audience,  she  outlined  her  plans  for 
them,  speaking  of  her  hope  that  money  would 
be  appropriated  to  improve  the  buildings  in 
which  they  lived,  and  that  they  would  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities  at  the 
'*  island  *'  to  get  a  solid  school  and  industrial 
education.  In  nothing  that  she  said  was 
there  the  slightest  suggestion  that  she  was 
talking  to  anybody  but  equals ;  there  was 
none  of  the  air  of  the  keeper  talking  to  his 
charges  about  her. 

In  concluding  the  Commissioner  declared 
that  she  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  them. 
The  city  had  purchased,  she  told  them,  614 
acres  of  fine  farm  land  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  to  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Correction.  She  proposed,  she  said,  to  give 
the  boys  of  the  Reformatory  a  chance  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  She  intended 
to  found  a  farm  colony  on  this  land,  and,  as 
sufficient  funds  had  already  been  subscribed 
by  private  funds  to  provide  everything  but 
the  tools  and  working  equipment,  which  she 
expected  to  get  from  the  city,  she  proposed 
to  send  twenty-five  of  them  to  the  farm  on 
March  1  as  a  vanguard  to  build  a  bunk- 
house  and  plan  for  the  erection  of  other 
buildings.  It  would  be  an  honor  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  pioneer  band,  said  the  Com- 
missioner, for  it  would  be  made  up  of  boys 
who  had  proved  that  they  were  trustworthy 
and  industrious,  and  who  had  had  experience 
in  country  life.  Would  those  boys  who  had 
had  such  an  experience  raise  their  hands  ? 

Every  hand  went  up. 

"  What,  you  mean  to  say  you  are  all  at 
home  in  the  country,  when  every  mother's 
son  of  you  has  been  committed  from  the 


courts  of  New  York  City  I"  said  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  laughed  as  Overseer  Moore,  seated 
on  the  platform  behind  her,  half  whispjered, 
**  I  guess  their  desire  to  get  a  change  is 
stronger  than  their  truthfulness,  Commis- 
sioner." 

It  was  characteristic  of  Commissioner 
Davis  that  she  had  no  sooner  made  her  first 
public  announcement  of  her  plan  to  trans- 
plant the  Reformatory  from  Hart's  Island  to 
the  interior  than  she  hastened  to  take  into 
her  confidence  the  persons  who  would  be 
most  affected,  the  delinquents  themselves. 
Thus  at  the  outset  she  won  a  large  measure 
of  their  trust. 

To  understand  why  her  first  big  undertak- 
ing has  been  the  moving  of  this  Reformatory, 
and  whv  she  wants  to  move  it  at  all,  involves 
a  comprehension  of  what  might  be  called  the 
Commissioner's  '*  penal  philosophy." 

This  middle-aged  woman  with  the  bird- 
like manner  and  quick  and  eager  way  of 
speaking,  who  came  to  the  city  administra- 
tion after  thirteen  years  as  Sup)erintendent 
of  the  Bedford  Hills  Reformator}'  for  Crim- 
inal Women,  where  her  modem  and  some- 
what radical  views  of  criminolog\\  acquired 
by  years  of  devoted  study  here  and  abroad, 
were  strengthened  and  deepened  by  experi- 
ence, belongs  to  the  new  school  of  social 
reformers,  who  believe  that  *•  the  needs  of 
society  and  of  the  individual  are  best  ser\'ed 
by  correction  based  on  the  character  and 
requirements  of  the  person  rather  than  on 
the  nature  of  the  act."  "  Make  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  person,  not  the  crime,"  says 
Miss  Davis  ;  "  but  make  it  rather  not  punish- 
ment at  all.  but  correction.  Crimes  are  cata- 
logued arbitrarily,  anyway.  A  thief  snatches 
a  purse  unseen.  If  there  is  $49.99  in 
the  purse  and  he  is  caught,  the  crime  is 
petit  larceny,  and  he  can  be  imprisoned  no 
longer  than  one  year.  If  the  purse  contains 
$50.01.  the  crime  is  grand  larceny,  and  the 
culprit  may  be  '  sent  up  '  for  five  years.  The 
difference  of  the  price  of  a  postage-stamp 
may  mean  the  difference  of  four  years  in 
prison — enough  to  ruin  a  life,  frequentl>." 

The  girls  at  the  Bedford  Reformatory — 
*'  my  girls,"  she  calls  them — are  from  the 
same  stratum  of  society  as  the  boys  on 
Hart's  Island  ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  the 
sisters  of  these  boys.  In  view  of  her  long 
experience  at  the  Bedford  institution,  which 
does  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
City  Correction  Department,  it  was  but 
natural  that  upon  her  appointment  to  the 
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head  of  that  department  her  first  interest 
should  go  out  to  the  Hart's  Island  boys. 

"  When  the  Mayor  gave  me  power  over 
the  five  or  six  thousand  men,  women,  and 
boys  in  the  city's  prisons  and  reformatory,  I 
turned  to  the  boys  first.  Why  ?  Because, 
being  younger  than  the  others,  I  believe  they 
have  greater  possibilities.  Most  prisons  are 
futile  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  anyway, 
but  you  can  do  something  with  a  reformatory." 

Miss  Davis  found  the  Hart's  Island  insti- 
tution far  from  being  a  promising  laboratory 
for  the  practice  of  her  schemes  for  moral 
regeneration,  however.  The  three  rambling 
brick  buildings  were  in  bad  need  of  repair 
and  were  sadly  overcrowded.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  dismiss  most  of  the 
boys  sent  to  the  island  after  six  months, 
instead  of  keeping  them  the  full  three  years 
permitted  by  law  and  usually  necessary  for 
accomplishing  any  permanent  improvement  in 
them.  This  overcrowding  made  impossible 
that  classification  of  the  boys,  that  segrega- 
tion into  groups  according  to  their  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  development,  which  Miss 
Davis  believes  is  the  sin^  qua  non  of  such  a 
colony.  Another  drawback,  almDst  as  seri- 
ous as  this,  lay  in  the  proximity  to  the  Re- 
formatory of  a  branch  of  the  city  workhouse, 
which  made  it  inevitable  that  in  coming  and 
going  over  the  seventy-five-acre  island  the 
boys  should  be  thrown  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  ^\^  hundred  hardened  men  in 
their  zebra-striped  clothing. 

"  To  do  anything  with  boys  you  must  keep 
them  thinking  straight,"  said  the  Commis- 
sioner one  af t(  rnoon  as  she  watched  the  boys 
file  into  the  severe,  bare  '*  living-room  "  at  the 
island,  seat  themselves  in  rows  on  benches, 
and  stare  straight  ahead  with  hard,  lack- 
luster eyes.  "  Those  boys  aren't  even  allowed 
to  talk  to  each  other.  So  of  course  they 
think,  and  of  what  ?  Of  the  time  when 
they  will  be  out  of  this  place  and  back  amid 
the  life  of  the  streets,  1  warrant  you.  We 
are  going  to  have  as  a  motto  for  our  farm 
colony  in  Orange  County,  *  As  a  man  think- 
eth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.'  " 

Miss  Davis's  vision  embraces  a  farm  col- 
ony, to  be  called  the  New  Hampton  Farms, 
which  will  have  all  the  good  features  of  the 
Hart's  Island  establishment  and  none  of  its 
evil  ones.  The  industrial  school  of  educa- 
tion, under  which  the  boys  make  practically 
everything  useful  needed  around  the  settle- 
ment, from  hot-houses  to  concrete  walks,  will 
be  continued,  expanded,  and  combined  with 


a  farm  school.  There  will  be  a  dairy,  chicken 
ranch,  and  other  features  of  a  large  modern 
general  farm,  and  each  boy  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  duties  and  .responsi- 
bilities of  the  ownership  of  private  property 
through  the  possession  of  a  small  garden  plot 
reserved  to  him  alone.  There  will  be  no 
walls  or  other  physical  impediments  to  escape 
except  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  col- 
ony, who  will  be  called  "  Reformatory  officers  " 
and  **  farm  instructors  "  instead  of  keepers. 

"  There  will  be  discipline,  but  of  a  different 
kind,"  promises  Miss  Davis — "  development 
rather  than  repression.  I  expect  to  move 
the  island  colony  piecemeal,  taking  the  more 
promising  boys  first.  It  will  be  two  years 
before  we  get  them  all  shifted,  and  then  we 
will  have  a  building  where  we  can  keep  the 
incorrigible  element,  which  will  be  small,  I 
am  confident.  I  want  the  colony  to  be  as 
much  like  a  good  industrial  school  as  we  can 
make  it — a  '  male  Bedford,'  you  might  call  it." 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  colony 
will  be  its  division  into  groups.  The  boys 
will  live  in  cottages,  each  in  charge  of  a  com- 
petent officer.  Miss  Davis  is  a  great  believer 
in  attention  to  the  individual  delinquent,  and 
in  the  development  of  a  criminology  based  on 
the  study  of  individual  criminals  rather  than 
on  the  scrutiny  of  statistics.  The  groups  at 
New  Hampton  will  be  small  enough  to  per- 
mit of  an  officer's  learning  in  a  short  time  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  all  his  charges.  This  is  all 
the  more  desirable  when  it  is  considered  that 
as  many  as  a  third  of  the  boys  now  at 
*'  Hart's  "  have  been  estimated  to  be  below 
the  normal  mental  standard,  and  that  it  is 
cruel  and  unwise  to  expect  as  much  of  them 
as  of  their  more  fortunate  fellows. 

In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys 
sent  up  to  the  Reformatory  get  into  trouble 
through  some  mental  or  physical  defect 
rather  than  through  sheer  '*  cussedness." 
Realizing  this.  Miss  Davis  urges  that  society, 
which  devotes  so  much  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions that  make  disease,  bestir  itself  to  erad- 
icate the  conditions  that  breed  crime. 

An  unfortunate  environment  is  responsible 
for  much  youthful  wrong-doing,  she  thinks, 
and  hence  it  is  her  intention  to  make  the 
atmosphere  of  the  farm  colony  as  free  from 
restraint  as  possible  without  coddling  the 
youths  who  will  live  there. 

*'  Vice  is  largely  a  product  of  discontent 
and  depression,  often  due  to  lack  of  proper 
food,"  declares  the  Commissioner.  '*  The 
first  step  in  reforming  a  boy  is  to  make  him 
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happy,  which  can  be  done  without  pamper- 
ing him.  *  Be  good  and  you'll  be  happy  '  is 
well  enough,  but  *  be  happy  and  you'll  be 
good  '  is  equally  true.  An  active  out-of-door 
life  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  young  man  or  young 
woman,  and  air  and  sunlight  are  great  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  medicines." 

The  State  should  have  entire  charge  of 
the  regeneration  of  those  who  have  offended 
against  it,  thinks  Miss  Davis  ;  and,  while  she 
admits  that  many  of  the  schools  and  reforma- 
tories for  juvenile  offenders  supported  by 
charity  are  doing  excellent  work,  she  believes 
that  they  are  performing  a  function  that 
properly  belongs  to  the  State.  Another 
striking  tenet  of  hers  is  that  society  is  not 
nearly  so  hard  on  the  man  with  a  criminal 
career  as  it  is  often  said  to  be,  particularly 
by  writers  of  emotional  fiction.  **  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  people  are  willing  to  help 
an  ex-convict  who  wants  to  make  good,"  says 
she ;  and  again,  ^*  It  is  largely  up  to  the  man 


himself.     We  can  boost  him,  but  we   can't 
lift  him  clear — he  must  do  that  for  himself. " 

'i'he  new  Commissioner  takes  her  job  very 
seriously,  but  is  ever  alive  to  the  humorous 
possibilities  of  the  situation  which  are  due  to 
the  mere  fact  of  her  sex.  Her  sex  is  always 
kept  in  the  background,  however,  and  one 
can't  talk  with  her  for  five  minutes  'without 
forgetting  entirely  that  she  is  a  woman  and 
thinking  of  her  solely  as  she  was  described 
by  one  of  her  subordinates,  **  simply  an 
officer  very  much  on  the  job." 

Miss  Davis's  success  has  been  due  to  her 
deep  understanding  of  human  nature,  her 
ever-ready  sense  of  humor,  and  her  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm.  How  much  she  will 
accomplish  in  her  new  job  depends  largely  on 
how  much  backing  she  gets  from  her  associ- 
ates in  the  city  government,  but  she  has 
already  shown  ability  and  industry  that  amply 
justify  Mayor  Mitchel's  sagadty  in  "  putdng 
a  woman  on  guard." 


COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

A  WEEKLY  ARTICLE  BY  THEODORE  H    PRICE 

COMPETITION    IN    BANKING— TWO    SYSTEMS:    STATE    AND 

FEDERAL 

I  FEAR   I  have  not  selected  a  popular  contains  the  following  statement  with  r^^rd 

subject  for  this  week^s  article.     During  to  the  banking  power  of  the  United.  States  : 

the  debate   over   the  Federal   Reserve  **  The  banking  power  of  the  United  States 

Bill  the  public  mind  was  surfeited  with  the  in  1913,  as  represented  by  capital,  surplus, 

discussion   of   the    merits   and   demerits   of  and  other  profits,  deposits,  and  circulation  of 

various   banking    systems.     The  result  has  National  and  other  reporting  banks,  together 

been  an  apparent   lack  of  public  interest  in  with    the    estimated    amount  of   funds    of 

the  new  banking  law  which  has  just  passed  this    character   in   non-reporting    banks,    is 

both  houses  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla-  $23,181,545,433,    against    $22,548,706,835 

ture  and  will  shortly  be  signed  by  the  Gov-  in    1912.     The   increase   for  the  year  was 

emor.  $532,838,598,  or  2.8  per  cent,  or  about  one- 

The  adoption  of  this  measure  raises  many  half  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  1912 

questions   that   ought  to  be   of  very  great  over   1911,  when  it  was  stated  at  5.69  per 

interest  to  a  large  number  ot  persons.    There  cent.     Since  1900,  when  it  was  reported  at 

are  29,254  banking  institutions  in  the  United  $10,685,000,000,   the   banking    power    has 

States.     Elach   of  them    has   at  least  three  increased  over   117  per  cent."     The  details 

officers,  and  some  of  them  many  more.   There  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

are  probably   100,000  bank   officials  whose  3^^^,^^,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^„,^^^  ^^^^^^ 

buSmeSS    it  is,  or  should    be,  to  study  the  im-  National       Sutc  Banks  and 

pending    revolution    in    American    banking  ^,     .                  banks.     Trust  companies.      Xoui, 

*u   J  \jt     .      £   4.U  a:   •   1  if        Number 7,47J  21,781  29,254 

methods.     Most  of  these  officials  are  prob-      capital f  1,056,919,792    |ii,i04,9JO,oe9  $2,i6i^9^i 

ably  aware  that  in  both  number  and  resources      Deposits 6,743.973.489»    11,988,882,723   18.732356^12* 

the  State  institutions  far  outweigh  the  Na-  ^"^  ^  ^"^«^*     m74W5    jU298,09l^5    2,286i09^ 

tional  banks.    The  report  of  the  Comptroller     I^^al  Res..>8,789.64i,036  $14,391,904,397  $23,l8l.M5,4J3 

of  the  Currency,  dated  December  1,  1913,  « includes  cu-cuiation. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  State  banking 
institutions  outnun^ber  the  National  banks  by 
nearly  three  to  one,  and  that  the  resources  of 
the  State  institutions- constitute  about  62  per 
cent  of  the  entire  banking  power  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  State  of  New  York  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  institutions  not  included  in  the 
National  banking  system  is  even  greater. 
The'  following  are  the  latest  figures  obtain- 
able : 

BANKING   CORPORATIONS  OF   NEW  YORK   STATE 
Description.  Number.    Capital.  Surplus.  Deposits. 

^  At.  3<in)cs 

instate....  476  $172,882,000    $169,820,000    $1,036,571,000 
State  Banks 


in  State  — 

1^ 

33,428,000 

53,109,115 

532,507,409 

Trust  Cos. 

1 

ifi  State  — 

81 

78,650,000 

174,941,802 

1,263,091,564 

Sav.  Banks 

in  State.;.. 

140 

None 

183,^5,047 

1,7  I  7)7,466 

In  the  State  of  Missouri  there  are  only 
133  National  banks  and  1,283  State  institu- 
tions. The  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  banking  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are,  for  the  most  part,  designed  to  enable  the 
State  institutions  to  compete  with  the  banks 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 

The  most  important  of  these  changes  in 
the  law  have  to  do  with  reserves  and  accept- 
ances. 

In  the  matter  of  reserves  the  proposed 
cliarij^es  follow  closely  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bill.  Under  the  new  law 
the  Reserves  required  will  be : 


Trust  Companies. 

Reserve  15% 
of  which  10% 
shall  be  on 
hand  and  5% 
may  be  on  de- 
posit 

Reserve  13% 
of  which  8% 
shall  be  on 
hand  and  S% 
may  be  on  de- 
posit 

Reserve  10% 
of  which  .4% 
shall  be  on 
hand  and  6% 
may  be  on  de- 
posit, except 
that  in  cities  of 
less  than  100,- 
000  population 
only  3%  need 
be  on  hand. 


At  least  one-half  the   reserves   on   hand 
shall  consist  of  gold  bullion,  gold  coin,  gold 


Location. 

In  a  borougli 
with  a  popu- 
lation of 
2,000,000  or 
over  (/.  ^., 
Manhattan) 

In  a  borough 
with  a  popu- 
lation of  over 
1,000,000  and 
not  more  than 
2,000,000  and 
not  having  an 
office  in  a  lar- 
ger borough 


Elsewhere  in 
State 


State  Banks. 

Reserve    18% 
of  which  12% 
shall  be  on 
hand  and  6% 
may  be  on 
deposit 

Reserve  15% 
of  which  10% 
shall  be  on 
hand  and  5% 
may  be  on  de- 
posit 


Reserve  12% 
of  which  4% 
shall  be  on 
hand  and  8% 
may  be  on  de- 
posit 


certificates  or  United  States  notes,  and  the 
remainder  shall  consist  of  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  form  of  cur- 
rency authorized  by  the  United  States.  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  that  become 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  may 
keep  the  Reserves  permitted  to  be  on  de- 
posit with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Other  reserve  depositaries  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Superintendent  of  Banking. 
Such  reserve  depositaries  must  have : 

In  a  borough  with  a  population  of  2,000,000 
or  over,  capital  and  surplus  of  at  least 
$1,000,000. 

In  boroughs  or  cities  of  over  400,000  and  less 
than  2,000,000  population,  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  at  least  $750,000. 

If  elsewhere,  capital  and  surplus  of  $500,000. 

The  reduction  in  the  reserves  for  which 
the  new  law  provides  will  undoubtedly  work 
a  g^eat  enlargement  in  the  credit  which  the 
State  institutions  will  be  able  to  extend.  In 
the  provision  which  is  made  for  acceptances 
the  greatest  possibility  of  credit  expansion  is 
to  be  found.  In  brief,  this  portion  of  the 
law  permits  State  banks  and  trust  companies 
to  accept  drafts  on  them  and  payable  within 
one  year. 

The  liability  of  institutions  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  on  account  of  such  acceptances 
for  account  of  any  one  individual,  firm,  or 
corporation  is  limited  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
capital  and  surplus.  Banks  and  trust  com- 
panies elsewhere  may  accept  the  drafts  of 
any  one  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  their  capital  and  surplus.  The 
drafts  so  accepted  must  be  drawn  in  good 
faith  against  actually  existing  values,  or, 
where  they  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  bank's 
capital  and  surplus,  may  be,  to  the  extent  of 
the  excess  so  authorized,  secured  by  collateral 
having  an  ascertained  market  value  that  is 
15  per  cent  more  than  the  obligation  against 
which  it  is  hypothecated. 

Those  who  framed  this  portion  of  the  new 
law  evidently  had  in  mind  the  possible  devel- 
opment of  an  acceptance  and  discount  mar- 
ket in  New  York  like  that  which  exists  in 
London  and  which  has  been  of  such  incal- 
culable value  to  English  commerce. 

In  a  recent  deliverance  upon  the  use  of 
acceptafices  the  Clearing- House  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Clearing- House  said  : 

The  use  of  acceptances  abroad  is  a  prime 
factor  in  the  open  discount  market,  and  a  simi- 
lar system  should  prevail  in  this  country.  The 
purpose  of  issue  of  that  class  of  paper  is  appar- 
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ent  on  its  face,  and  as  it  retires  itself  automat- 
ically it  is  an  efficient  aid  in  making  an  elastic 
circulation. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Law  the  Cen- 
tral Reserve  Banks  are  sp)ecifically  authorized 
to  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange  and  accept- 
ances, but  the  member  banks  are  permitted 
to  accept  only  against  import  or  export 
transactions  for  amounts  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  one-half  of  their  capital  and  sur- 
plus. 

The  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
state  banks  and  trust  companies  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  $340,000,000. 

Under  the  new  law,  State  institutions  may 
accept  bills  which  come  within  the  statutory 
limitations  as  to  amount  and  character  to  the 
extent  of  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of 
their  aggregate  capital  and  surplus,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  individuals^  firms,  and  cor- 
porations who  desire  and  can  arrange  for  this 
form  of  credit. 

The  acceptance  of  a  bill  creates  a  contin- 
gent liability,  but  involves  no  subtraction 
from  the  acceptor's  resources  if  the  obligation 
be  met  by  the  drawer  at  maturity. 

For  the  use  of  its  credit,  the  acceptor  is 
generally  paid  a  small  commission,  which  is 
recovered  through  the  lower  rate  of  interest 
at  which  the  bill  may  be  sold  when  so  ac- 
cepted. The  facilities  thus  provided,  if  used, 
will  doubtless  provide  the  means  by  which 
the  securities  hitherto  carried  in  New  York 
with  "call  money  "  can  be  financed.  As 
our  people  become  familiar  with  this  appli- 
cation of  the  credit  principle,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  an  international  market  for 
good  American  acceptances  may  be  de- 
velop)ed. 

The  bill  contains  many  other  interesting 
provisions.  'One  of  these  permits  the  forma- 
tion of  land  banks  with  authority  to  issue 
debenture  bonds  against  guaranteed  real 
estate  mortgages.  Another  imposes  some 
rather  drastic  restrictions  upon  private  and 
unincorporated  bankers. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  discuss  these 
provisions ;  they  are  chiefly  of  local  interest. 

The  changes  that  are  Nation-wide  in  their 
importance  are  those  that  relate  to  reserves 
and  acceptances.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  other  States  of  the  Union  have 
been  awaidng  New  York's  action  in  regard 
to  its  banking  system  and  will  speedily  follow 
suit  in  changing  their  laws  so  that  the  State 
institutions  throughout  the  country  may  com- 
pete with  the  increased  facilities  which  the 


National  banks  will  be  able  to  offer  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  system. 

The  liberalization  of  the  right  to  accept, 
for  which  the  New  York  law  provides,  will 
enable  the  State  institution  to  grant  far 
greater  facilities  in  this  respect  than  the  Na- 
tional banks  can  offer.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  State  institutions  that  do  not  become 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  will 
be  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bill  in  the 
matter  of  rediscounts  and  Federal  Reserve 
notes. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
competition  in  the  extension  of  credits  which 
is  almost  certain  to  come  when  the  two 
systems  are  fully  organized  will  be  one  of 
rediscounts  versus  acceptances.  The  extent 
to  which  either  or  both  of  these  means  of 
credit  extension  shall  be  popularized  and 
availed  of  will  depend  largely  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  as  to  their  respective 
merits. 

In  New  York  attempts  are  already  being 
made  to  form  one  or  two  institutions  with 
large  capital  whose  business  shall  be  confined 
to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  accepted  bills. 
In  London  to-day  the  acceptances  of  banks 
and  bankers  in  many  Continental  cities  find 
a  ready  sale  and  great  companies  have  g^rown 
up  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell 
such  bills. 

By  the  time  this  article  appears  the  location 
of  the  new  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  districts  they  are  to  serve 
will  have  been  announced.  It  is  stated  in  a 
semi-official  way  that  there  will  be  twelve  of 
them,  located  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington  or  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
City.  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Adanta  or  New 
Orleans,  and  Dallas  or  Houston,  Texas. 

With  the  establishment  of  these  institu- 
tions and  the  realignment  of  banking  rela- 
tionships which  will  result,  the  United  States 
will  enter  upon  a  new  era  in  its  financial 
history. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  there  can  be  much 
competition  between  the  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  outside  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  located.  A  National  bank  in 
New  York  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
a  National  bank  in  Chicago. 

Both  will  have  the  same  facilities  in  redis- 
counts and  the  same  opportunity  to  procure 
the  issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Within 
the  various  districts  the  competition  will   be 
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active,  but  it  will  be  a  c6m petition  in  service 
rather  than  in  interest  rates. 

The  rediscount  rate  will  be  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  this  will  tend  to 
standardize  interest  charges  throughout  the 
country. 

■  The  rates  of  exchange  will  be  similarly 
regulated,  and  in  so  ifar  as  they  are  concerned 
competition  will  be  eliminated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  institutions, 
with  resources  largely  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  Federal  system  at  present,  will  be  subject 
only  to  State  laws  and  can  do  many  things 
forbidden  to  the  National  banks. 

The  more  prc^essive  of  the  State  banks 
are  fully  alive  to  their  opportunities,  and 
but  few  if  any  of  them  have  as  yet  shown 
any  disposition  to  enter  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

It  has  even  been  proposed  that  the  State 
banks  should  return  to  the  ante-bellum  sys- 
tem of  issuing  their  own  circulating  notes, 
and,  while  this  has  not  as  yet  been  seriously 
considered,  the  mere  suggestion  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  competitive  spirit  that  has  been 
awakened. 

The  interdependence  of  the  banks  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  and  the  facilities 
that  they  will  enjoy  in  the  matter  of  redis- 
counts and  the  procurement  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  will,  of  course,  give  them  a 
great  advantage  in  times  of  stringency,  but 
during  periods  of  monetary  ease  the  State 
institutions  will  doubtless  be  able  to  attract 
much*  business  now  controlled  by  the  National 
banks. 

It  seems  altogether  likely  that  during  the 
transitionary  period  the  competition  between 
the  State  and  Federal  banks  will  be  exceed- 
ingly keen. 

The  appeal  of  the  Federal  system  will  be 
in  its  National  solidarity  and  the  security 
which  that  solidarity  implies,  but  the  public 
will  have  to  be  educated  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  factor. 

Of  those  who  use  banks  there  are  very 
few  who  have  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  radical  changes  that  are  impending  or 


the  extent  to  which  the  community  and  the 
individual  may  be  affected  by  them.  During 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  systematically 
questioned  many  business  men,  both  in  and 
out  of  New  York,  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining how  much  they  knew  of  the  changes 
that  would  shortly  occur  in  American  banking 
methods.  Most  of  them  knew  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bill  had  passed,  but  *'  had 
not  bothered  to  study  it." 

None  of  them  except  the  bankers  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  changes  in  the 
New  York  law  that  have  been  under  con- 
sideration, and  many  of  them,  otherwise  in- 
telligent and  alert,  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  instrument  of  credit  known  as  a 
banker's  acceptance. 

It  is  in  the  hop)e  of  enlightening  the  public 
mind  upon  a  subject  of  such  great  importance 
to  our  commercial  and  financial  life  that  this 
has  been  written.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  can  do  a 
great  service  to  the  country  and  themselves 
by  an  organized  effort  to  educate  the  people 
up  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  banking.  To  most  men  a 
bank  is  simply  a  place  where  money  can  be 
deposited  or  borrowed,  and  with  many  the 
appreciation  with  which  a  bank  is  regarded 
depends  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  loans 
can  be  obtained. 

Those  who  doubt  the  general  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  essential  details  of  our  banking 
system  will  be  surprised  at  the  answers  given 
if  they  ask  the  next  ten  men  they  meet  to 
explain  the  difference  between  a  National 
bank  note,  a  Treasury  bill,  and  a  silver  cer- 
tificate. 

The  replies  will  reveal  a  confusion  of  mind 
that  is  startling.  When  it  comes  to  the  more 
complex  questions  of  reserves,  rediscounts, 
and  acceptances,  most  men  know  literally 
nothing.  We  are  a  commercial  Nation.  Our 
prosperity  depends  on  the  intelligence  with 
which  credit  is  used  and  restricted,  and  a 
broader  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
should  govern  this  use  and  restriction  would 
be  most  salutary 
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THREE  KINDS  OF  MINISTERS 

What  is  the  function  of  the  minister  ?  As 
well  ask,  What  is  the  function  of  the  author  ? 
Broadly  speaking,  the  function  of  the  minis- 
ter is  to  be  of  help  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  community.  But  how  ?  That  de- 
pends on  the  minister.  Elach  man  must  find 
out  for  himself  what  is  the  best  service  he 
can  render  in  his  time  and  his  community. 
There  is  no  more  one  method  for  all  forms 
of  spiritual  culture  than  there  is  one  method 
for  all  forms  of  agriculture.  One  does  not  use 
the  same  method  in  the  South  to  raise  cotton 
that  he  uses  in  the  North  to  raise  wheat. 

One  man  is  a  natural  captain  of  spiritual 
industry'..  He  is  in  a  community  in  which  insti- 
tutional work  is  needed.  He  has  power  to 
inspire  his  congregation  with  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  to  organize  and  direct  their  activi- 
ties. Another  man  is  in  a  community  teased 
by  doubts ;  religion  is  a  succession  of  prob- 
lems; the  people  will  not  and  cannot  rest 
content  with  traditional  dogmas.  He  has 
broad  intellectual  sympathies,  a  weil-f urnished 
mind,  and  capacity  both  ito  understand  and 
to  state  clearly  truth  in  new  forms  adequate 
to  a  new  time.  A  third  man  is  living  in  a  ma- 
terialistic community.  He  has  a  power,  which 
few  of  his  fellows  possess,  to  see  the  invisible. 
He  does  not  arrive  at  conclusions  by  a  logical 
process,  he  opens  his  eyes  and  p)erceives  the 
truths  of  life.  Religion  is  to  him  primarily 
neither  an  action  nor  a  conclusion,  but  an  ex- 
perience ;  and  with  this  power  of  vision  has 
been  granted  to  him  the  power  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  and  make  them  see. 

Each  of  these  men  has  his  own  peculiar 
function.  Each  man  must  find  his  way  to 
usefulness  by  first  understanding  himself 
and  then  knowing  how  to  use  himself.  A 
man  finding  himself  equipped  with  a  troop  of 
horse  armed  with  sabers  and  without  guns 
may  know  that  his  function  is  to  be  a  cavalry 
officer,  not  an  artillery  officer. 

This  truth  finds  practical  application  in 
three  books  which  lie  on  our  table.* 

In  1882  Russell  H.  Con  well  came  to  Phila- 


»  Russell  H.  Conwell :  The  Man  and  the  Work.  By 
Agnes  Rush  Burr.  With  an  Appreciative  Introduction 
by  Floyd  W.  Tompkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  John  C.  Win- 
ston Company.  Philadelphia. 

Religion  ana  Life.  By  El  wood  Worcester,  Rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston.  Harper  &  Brothers,  N^w 
YorK. 

Sadhana,  The  Realisation  of  Life.  By  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  Author  of  •'GitaujalL"  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  Vork. 
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delphia  to  take  the  pastorate  of  a  bankrupt 
church.     The  sheriff  was  in  possession   of 
the  church  property.    A  sale  was  advertised. 
To-day  the  Baptist  Temple,  which   he    has 
evolved  out  of  that  unpromising  beginning, 
has  an  audience  room  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  over  three  thousand,  and  at  many  of   the 
services  all  the  seats  are  filled.     There  are  a 
great  chorus,  half  a  dozen  societies — Young 
Men's  Association,  Young  Women's  Asso- 
ciation, Ushers'  Association,  and  what   not. 
Growing  out  of  the  church  and  affiliated  with 
it  are  a  Samaritan  Hospital  and  a  Temple 
University.     The  latter  furnishes  instruction 
in  evening  schools  to  hundreds  of  students, 
who  can  labor  at  their  trades  during  the  day 
and  study  at  night  in  preparation  for  better 
service  in  future  days.     It  has  courses  that 
include  the  arts,  sciences,  elocution,  business, 
music,  civil  engineering,  physical  education  ; 
and  these  courses  are  so  carried  on  that  **  the 
graduates  of  the  college  courses  are  admitted 
to  the  post-graduate  courses  of  Pennsylvania, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  Harvard  on  their  diplo- 
mas."    "  At  present  there  are  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  teachers  and  an  average  of  more 
than  three  thousand  regular  students  yearly. 
The  courses  of  instruction  number  fifty-four. " 
Miss  Agnes  Rush  Burr,  in  her  life  of  Dr. 
Conwell,  has  introduced  us  to  the  man,  and 
has  told  us  how  he  has  done  and  is  doing  his 
work.    The  biography  is  instructive  and  inter- 
esting.    We  commend  it  to  both  ministers 
and  laymen  who  desire  to  get  inspiration  for 
and  light  upon  church  work.     But  it  would 
have  been  more  valuable  if  it  had  been  less 
eulogistic  and  more  discriminating. 

Dr.  Elwood  Worcester  is  the  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston.  That  means  that 
he  is  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  Athens 
of  America — the  city  to  which,  more  fitly  than 
to  any  other  city  in  America,  may  be  applied 
Luke's  description  of  ancient  Athens :  **  All 
the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  there 
spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to 
tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  It  is  a  city 
of  strange  contrasts:  the  city  where  ortho- 
doxy has  been  the  most  conservative  and 
heterodoxy  the  most  radical,  the  city  of  the 
Puritan  Dr.  Blagden  and  the  Theist  Theodore 
Parker,  the  city  in  which  the  church  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  and  the  Spiritualistic  Tem- 
ple stand  side  by  side  with  only  an  avenue 
between  them,  the  Mecca  of  the  Christian 
Scientists   and   the   onlv  place,  we  believe, 
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where  the  out-of-date  infideiity  of  Thbmas 
Pame  still  has  an  organ. 

It  is  a  function  of  the  church  in  such  i  dty 
to  meet  the  spirit  of  questioning  with  Human 
sympathy  and  rational  consideration.  Treat- 
ing doubt  as  a  crime  never  had  any  justifica- 
tion. It  now  has  no  excuse.  Repression  no 
longer  represses ;  it  excites,  stimulates,  inten- 
sifies. Dr.  Worcester  has  convictions,  and 
has  the  courage  of  them.  He  understands 
the  doubters  of  his  time  and  he  sympathizes 
with  their  doubts.  He  never  attempts  to 
force  upon  them  the  incredible.  He  never 
plays  the  part  of  the  Scotch  divine  who,  com- 
mencing a  series  of  expository  discourses, 
said  to  his  congregation,  "  When  we  come 
upon  a  difficult  passage  we  shall  look  the 
difficulty  fairly  in  the  face — and  pass  on.'' 
The  reader  may  not  ag^ee  with  all  of  Dr. 
Worcester's  processes.  We  do  not.  That  is 
wholly  immaterial.  He  is  always  frank; 
always  open-minded ;  always  ready  to  see 
and  to  state  the  difficulty ;  never  evades  it, 
never  condemns  the  doubt  or  the  doubter  as 
immoral.  His"  opening  sermon  on  *'  Christ 
attd  the  Social  Question  "  would  be  a  cour- 
ageous utterance  in  any  church  and  in  any 
community.  It  is  especially  courageous  in  an 
aristocratic  church  in  the  aristocratic  city  of 
Boston.  One  sentence  here  must  suffice  as 
an  indication  of  the  preacher's  spirit :  "The 
modem  world,  having  discovered  what  Chris- 
tianity really  is,  may  reject  it  as  its  most 
deadly  foe,  but  it  will  not  go  on  singling  revo- 
lutionary little  chants,  like  the  Magnificat, 
which  celebrate  its  own  downfall  without  per- 
ception of  their  meaning." 

Splendid! 

The  Outlook  has  already  given  some  ac- 
count of  Rabindranath  'Fagore's  poems. 
•*  Sadhana,"  we  are  told  by  the  publisher,  is 
the  finest  example  of  his  prose. 

Of  course  Tagore  is  a  mystic.  He  could 
not  be  an  Oriental  religious  teacher  and 
not  be  a  mystic.  By  a  mystic  we  mean  one 
who  believes  that  '*  the  heart  has  reasons  of 
its  own  which  the  reason  knows  not  of ;" 
that  there  are  truths  that  the  experience 
reveals  which  the  logical  faculty  can  never 
discover ;  that  science  deals  with  phenomena, 
but  experience  with  realities ;  that  we  can 
know  directly  and  immediately  the  invisible 
world — it  is  not  merely  an  hypothesis  invented 
to  account  for  the  visible  world.  We  mean 
what  C'hrist  meant  when  he  said,  **  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved."    Christ  was  a  mystic;  Paul  was  a 


mystic  ;  John'Wesley  was  a  mystic ;  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  a  mystic ;  Phillips  Brooks  was 
a  mystic  ;  all ,  great  religious  teachers  have 
been  more  or  less  mystics.  Of  course  all 
the  great  poets  have  been  ;  for  poetry  in  its 
essence  is  nothing  less  than  the  revelation  of 
the  unseen  to  the  unseeing  by  the  seer. 

A  few  sentences  from  Tagore  must  serve 
to  indicate  to  the  reader  his  spirit.  His 
philosophy  cannot  be  interpreted  in  a  para- 
graph. The  key  to  it  may  be  intimated  in  a 
sentence. 

'*  Man's  history  is  the  history  of  his  jour- 
ney to  the  unknown  in  the  quest  of  the  real- 
ization of  his  immortal  self — his  soul. 

*'  The  vision  of  the  Supreme  One  in  our 
own  soul  is  a  direct  and  immediate  intuition, 
not  based  on  any  ratiocination  or  demonstra- 
tion at  all. 

*'  The  revealing  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite, 
which  is  the  motive  of  all  creation,  is  not  seen 
in  its  perfection  in  the  starry  heavens  or  in 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  It  is  in  the  soul 
of  man. 

**  In  his  physical  and  mental  organism, 
where  man  is  related  with  nature'  he  has  to 
acknowledge  the  rule  of  his  King,  but  in  his 
self  he  is  free  to  discern  him.  There  our 
God  comes  as  a  guest,  not  as  a  King,  and 
therefore  he  has  to  wait  till  he  is  invited." 

Here  are  three  t>pes  of  ministers,  and 
there  is  a  Scripture  text  to  serve  as  a  message 
of  each : 

Son,  go  work  in  my  vineyard. 

Come,  let  us  reason  together. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that 
we  have  seen. 

There  is  need  in  the  Church  for  all  three 
types  of  ministers — the  institutional,  the  edu- 
tional,  the  inspirational.  And  all  three  types 
of  ministers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Church. 


Problems    of  Empire.      By    Viscount    Hythe, 

D.C.L.  (New    Edition.)     Longmans,   Green   &   Co. 

New  York.    #1.75. 
King's  CoUe«^e  Lectures  on  Colonial  Problems. 

Edited  by  F.  I.  C.  Hearnshaw.  M.A.,  LL.D.    G.  Bell 

&  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Two  volumes  have  just  appeared  of  much 
interest  to  Britons,  and  especially  to  Colonial 
Britons. 

Viscount  Hytbe's  "  Problems  of  Empire  ^ 
sets  forth  "tlie  faith  of  a  Federalist."  Lord 
Hythe's  book  has  the  advantage  of  a  fore- 
word from  Earl  Gray.  Both  men  believe  that 
the  Briti.sh  system  of  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment has  broken  down,  that  the  application 
of   the   federal  principle  to   the   British    Isles 
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by  the  establishment  of  provincial  legislatures 
would  tend  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  such  a  federal 
system  may  prove  to  be  a  convenient  stepping- 
stone  to  the  federation  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Hearnshaw  has  edited  the  lectures  on 
Colonial  problems  recently  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  They  are  strong  on  the  his- 
torical and  descriptive  side.  As  to  the  future, 
Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Prob- 
lem of  an  Imperial  Executive,"  included  in  this 
volume,  suggests  that,  in  order  to  establish  closer 
union  in  the  Empire,  "the  time  may  come 
when  we  shall  see  a  sovereign  Parliament  of 
the  British  Federation,  representing  the  entire 
self-governing  Empire — and  perhaps  also  the 
dependent  Empire  as  well— deliberating  and 
legislating  on  those  matters  which  concern  the 
whole.*'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Low 
rather  doubts  whether  the  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don might  not  be  unfavorable  to  the  conduct  of 
Federal  affairs,  and  refers  with  approval  to  cer- 
tain successful  modern  federations  which  have 
placed  their  seats  of  government  and  legislation 
in  secondary  towns,  like  Washington,  Ottawa, 
or  Canberra,  rather  than  in  the  centers  of  com- 
merce and  population. 

Training  the  Girl.     By  William  A.  McKeever. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $1.50. 

Under  the  four  divisions,  industrial,  social, 
vocational,  and  service  training,  the  subject  of 
developing  the  girl  is  discussed  by  the  author 
of  a  similar  book  on  boy-training.  A  professor 
in  the  University  of  Kansas,  he  is  an  advocate 
of  co-education,  believing  it  to  be  the  natural 
sy.stem.  He  writes  with  sympathy  and  opti- 
mism. If  the  reader  sometimes  wearies  of  the 
ardent  and  hortatory  tone,  it  is  probable  that 
just  this  touch  will  appeal  to  the  perplexed 
parent  or  teacher  seeking  guidance.  Admitting 
in  general  the  claim  that  the  twentieth-century 
man  is  showing  a  disposition  to  be  fair  to  his 
sister,  we  cannot  concede  this  disposition  to  be 
the  exclusive  discovery  of  this  century.  With 
a  writer  in  the  April  **  Atlantic  "  we  decline  to 
pity  our  great-grandmothers.  "  Materially  their 
lives  were  harder,  but  spiritually  perhaps  they 
were  easier,"  says  this  essayist.  The  style  of 
Professor  McKeever  is  seen  in  his  choice  of  the 
phrases  "  psychic  power  and  life  "  and  the  "  In- 
finite Source  of  All  Life,"  substituted  for  the 
plainer  terms,  Christianity  and  God.  His  view 
upon,  this  side  of  his  subject  is  reflected  in  the 
quotation  he  uses  from  *'  The  Symphony  Calen- 
dars "  on  the  last  page  of  his  book. 

Japanese  Empire  (The).  By  T.  Philip  Terry, 
F.R.G.S.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.    |>$. 

This  book  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  pages 
comes  at  a  very  opportune  moment,  and  will  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  travelers  in 
Japan  and  the  neighboring  countries.  It  fol- 
lows the  method  of  Baedeker,  but  gives  even 


more  information  than  the  average  Baedeker 
guide.  Although  convenient  in  size,  it  is  printed 
in  very  small  type  and  is  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia 
of    japan,    covering    every    field    concerning 
which  the  traveler  needs  information.     It  goes 
into  many  subjects  with  great  detail.     Its  chap- 
ters on  geography,  language,  literature,  hislorjS 
architecture,  arts,  government,  crafts,  customs, 
religions,  are  well-written  monographs  which 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  information.     It   is 
especially  strong  in  suggestions  to  travelers  as 
to  methods  of  reaching   Japan,   traveling   ex- 
penses, money,  guides,  hotels,  inns,  tips,  season, 
climate,  health,  and  many  other  matters  about 
which  the  traveler  needs  information  in  every 
country,  and  especially  in  Japan.     The  immense 
interest  of  that  country  is  indicated  by  the  size 
of  this  volume;  for,  although   it  relates   to  a 
country  of  comparatively  small  area,  this  guide 
is  larger  than  any  of  the  Baedekers.    Tourists, 
and  even  foreign  residents  in  Japan,  have  felt 
keenly  the  need  of  just  such  a  condensed,  well- 
written,  and  practical  guide  as  Mr.  Terry  has 
now  prepared.    There  are  no  subjects  of  im- 
portance which  he  has  overlooked,  and,  although 
his  treatment  is  condensed,  he   rarely  misses 
being  interesting.     The  sections  on  Korea  and 
Formosa  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Our  Intellectual  Attitude  in  sm  Age  of  Criticism. 

By  Marion  LeRoy  Burton.  Ph.D.,  D.D..  LL.D.    The 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    $i.2S. 

The  honest  and  earnest-minded  doubter  in 
this  age  of  doubt  should  read  this  guide  to  set- 
tled convictions.  It  shows  him  that  he  must 
begin  with  the  certain  fact  that  religion  as  well 
as  science  is  necessarily  environed  by  impene- 
trable mysteries,  unanswerable  questions,  yet  is 
possessed  of  much  positive  knowledge  ration- 
ally adequate  for  the  problems  of  life.  Next, 
he  is  shown  why  he  is  involved  in  the  doubts 
peculiar  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  time  of 
transition  from  the  mediaeval  ideas  of  a  s/a/k 
universe,  in  which  all  things  are  rigidly  fixed,  to 
the  modem  ideas  of  a  dynamic  universe,  in  which 
all  things  are  in  progressive  development.  Hence 
scientific  men  mistakenly  identify  real  religion 
with  its  defective  organizations,  and  religious 
men  object  to  the  transformation  of  ancient 
beliefs  required  by  advancing  knowledge.  What 
the  new  knowledge  teaches  the  modem  Chris- 
tian to  believe  concerning  God  and  his  relation 
to  the  world  as  its  Creator  and  Governor,  con- 
cerning man's  origin  and  nature,  concerning 
Christ,  his  person  and  work,  concerning  the 
Bible  and  its  miraculous  element,  is  lucidly 
stated,  with  the  reasons  why  the  writer  so  be- 
lieves. 

The  solution  of  the  doubter's  difficulty  is  thus 
shown  to  lie  "simply  in  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  inner  unity  of  all  true  education  and  real 
religion."  President  Burton  has  frequently 
given  lectures  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope upon  the  subject  presented  in  this  volume. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  present  it  more  lucidly, 
simply,  and  convincingly. 

Sandy.     By  S.    B.  Crockett.     The   Macmillan 

Company,  New  V'urk.  $1.35. 
.  It  makes  itrreeable  reading,  this  story  of  the 
young  Scotchman,  with  his  calm  self-confidence 
born  of  strength  and  intellectual  ability,  who 
goes  to  London  to  win  money  and  iame,  and 
succeeds  purely  through  his  indomitable  perse- 
verance And  energy.  In  the  delineation  of 
Sandy*s  clianKter  lies  the  chief  interest  of  the 
book,  but  there  are  also  a  pleasant  love  story  and 
plenty  of  humor;  the  incident  where  Sandy, 
'having  taken  the  young  actress  "  \'.  V."  to 
church,  IS  sucidenly  called  upon  to  preacli,  is 
novel,  and,  with  its  introduction  of  the  kirk,  dis- 
tinctly Scotch  ill  character. 

Treasure  (The).  By  Kathleen  Norris.  The 
Macmillan  Company,' New  York.    5l. 

Barnabetta.  By  Helen  R.  Martin.  The  Cen- 
tury Company.  New  York,    fl.jfi. 

Leviathan.  Bv  Jeannetie  Marks.  The  George 
H.  Doran  Comi^ny,  New  York.    >l.35. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  reflection  of  current 
opinion  and  immediate  topics  of  interest  in  fic- 
tion. Three  recent  novels  deal  with  subjects  of 
this  character.  The  author  of  the  popular  little 
story  *'  Mother  ''  takes  up  domestic  economy  as 
illvistrated  in  the  ordinary  home— the  usual  do- 
mestic .servant  ruled  by  the  usual  mistress.  Into 
thi!>  familiar  situation  a  trained  worker  enters, 
not  exactly  quietly,  but  effectively.  The  result 
is  gjraphically  described,  and  many  home  thrusts 
will  .;be  acknowledged  by  -  the  open-minded 
reader,  even  though  she  is  no  more  ready  for  a 
chaise  than  was  Mrs.  Salisbury. 

Wtiile  the  story  of  a  Pennsylvania  "  Dutch  " 
girl^and  her  phenomenally  rapid  development, 
when  once  her  wings  were  unfolded,  may  pro- 
voke, incredulous  smiles,  yet  the  underlying 
thoughts  in  Mrs.  Martin's  "  Barnabetta  ^'  are  of 
great  significance  and  distinctly  current.  What 
positjpn,  economically,  should  women  occupy 
in  the  household  ?  What  are  the  essentials  in 
social  classification  ?  Barnabetta  is  too  good 
to  be  true.  An  inarticulate  drudge  of  seventeen 
years-can  hardly  discuss  broad  social  questions 
with  her  college  faculty  (and  enslave  two  of 
them)  in  the  short  time  given  her  by  the  author. 
"Stillan'  all,"  in  Barnabetta's  dialect,  she  is 
decidedly  worth  knowing,  as  the  Brahman  sister 
of  the.  college  president  decided  after  an  en- 
counter with  the  little  Dutch  girl.  We  yearn  to 
know  the  fate  of  the  college  president. 

In  the  third  novel  the  tragedy  of  a  man  strug- 
gling in  the  grasp  of  a  drug  hal)it  is  written  with 
profound  seriousness.  The  author  has  evidently 
made  a  thoroui^h  study  of  the  subject,  and  pre- 
.sents  it  truthlully  yet  with  no  morbid  detail. 
Kvery  possil)le  agency  was  enlisted  to  save 
Dean,  the  talented  young  college  professor,  and 
after  long  conflicts  and  many  defeats,  through 
the  aid  of  his  wife's  devotion,  the  loyalty  of  an 
old  colored  servant,  and  the  skill  of  a  great  phy- 


sician, he  is  released.  This  is  not  simply  a 
story,  it  is  a  collection  of  vital  facts  that  should 
arouse  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men  and 
women  of  the  United  State.s. 

Cleek  of  Scotland  Yard.  Bv  T.  W.  Hanshew. 
Ooubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.25. 

Cleek  is  a  detective  as  remarkable,  though  not 
so  convincingly  drawn,  as  Sherjock  Holmes. 
He  has,  however,  the  prime  quality  of  always 
being  in  an  apparently  hopeless  tangle  of 
circumstances,  and  he  has  also  the  genius  of 
getting  out.  His  portrait  lacks  the  definite- 
ness  of  outline  which  is  likely  to  give  Conan 
Doyle's  chief  character  a  long  stay  among  the 
types  in  English  fiction.  Mr.  Hanshew  has  not 
the  artistic  sense,  the  power  of  execution,  of 
Conan  Doyle.  "  Cleek  of  Scotland  Yard  "  is, 
so  to  speak,  over-written.  Tlie  reader  is  not 
launched  at  once  on  the  mysteries  of  voyage. 
He  paddles  about  for  a  time  before  he  gets  into 
the  current ;  and  all  the  way  through  the  book 
there  is  more  or  less  superfluous  writing;  but 
there  is  plenty  of  invention  and  the  interest  is 
sustained,  and  those  are  perhaps  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  a  detective  story.  The  writer  has  in- 
vention and  audacity.  There  is  a  little  too  much 
audacity  in  the  denouement ;  it  is  not  con- 
vincing,    deck's  position  is  overdone. 

Green  Graves   of   Balgowrie.     By  Jane  Helen 

Findlater.    K.  V.  Duttcm  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.35. 

Over  the  Hills.  Bv  Mary  Findlater.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.35. 

One  yields  gladly  to  the  charm  of  the  tales  of 
the  Lowland  Scots  written  by  the  Misses  Find- 
later.  Actual  people  live  in  them,  often  eccen- 
tric, such  as  the  rigid  mother  in  the  pathetic 
hi.story  of  the  two  sisters  of  Balgowrie,  long 
dead,  yet  still  living  in  the  pitying  hearts  of 
their  townspeople. 

The  vivid  description  of  the  family  of  the 
only  rich  man  in  Ubster,  in  the  second  novel, 
discloses  a  power  of  analysis  and  true  artistic 
feeling  that  goes  far  towards  healing  the  hurts 
inflicted  on  the  intellect  and  heart  by  the  many 
books  made  up  of  crude  philosophy,  sen.sa- 
tional,  disjointed  plots,  and  disturbing  manners 
and  morals. 

Not  Lawful  to  Utter,  and  Other  Bible  Readings. 

By  Dan  Crawford,  K.R.Ci.S.    The  (ieorge  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.    $1. 

Since  Mr.  Crawford's  return  from  twenty-three 
years  of  isolation  among  the  blacks  of  Central 
Africa  he  has  aroused  wide  interest  by  public 
addresses  and  by  his  strikingly  original  book 
"Thinking  Black,"  a  fruit  of  his  experience  as 
a  scientific  explorer  and  an  independent  Chris- 
tian missionary.  The  present  volume  takes  its 
title  from  Paul's  report  of  the  ecstatic  vi.sion  in 
which  he  "heard  unspeakable  words."  It  con- 
sists of  brief  and  terse  expositions  of  Biblical 
texts  touching  Apostolic  Christianity,  the  Lord*s 
Supper,  and  Christian  Missions.  It  is  ardent, 
incisive,  inspirational. 


BY   THE   WAY 


The  SiHc  Association  of  America  reports  that 
business  is  booming  in  the  silk  industry,  and 
gives  a  queer  reason  for  the  activity.  Manu- 
facturers are  unable  to  fill  their  orders,  it  seems, 
because  the  an  usual  popularity  of  dancing  has 
caused  a  great  demand  for  dancing  gowns. 
Women  who  dance  need  a  larger  wardrobe,  and 
%o  the  makers  of  silk  fabrics  must  keep  their 
mills  busy  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  writer  in  **  The  House  Beautiful "  argues 
that  the  tradition  which  makes  us  place  our 
houses  exactly  parallel  to  the  street  and  slightly 
above  it  is  ^naturally  false.*'  Trees  and  sur- 
roundings and  **  the  lay  of  the  land,"  he  asserts, 
should  influence  the  placing  of  a  house.  Pho- 
tographs of  French  farm-houses,  oddly  situated 
in  relation  to  the  highway,  are  used  to  illustrate 
this  novel  theory. 

The  America's  Cup  defender  in  the  coming 
international  yacht  race  is  to  be  named  Reso- 
lute. The  challenger  is  content  to  continue  to 
call  his  yacht  the  Shamrock — the  present  one 
being  Shamrock  IV. 

California  foxes  can  climb  trees,  according  to 
Mr.  A.  M.  Powell  in  an  article  in  "  Outdoor 
Life."  Mr.  Powell  says  :  "  That  the  California 
fox  can  climb  troes  has  been  proven  to  my  satis- 
faction. I  once  doubted  their  ability  to  ascend 
any  but  leaning  trees  or  those  with  spreading 
limbs,  but  I  finally  found  that  my  hounds  treed 
them  where  the  trees  were  straight  and  it  was 
forty  feet  to  the  first  limb." 

New  York's  Secretary  of  State  expects  to 
save  125,000  to  the  State  this  year  by  sending 
automobile  registration  number  plates  by  parcel 
post.  It  costs  about  twelve  cents  a  set  to  send 
them  that  way,  against  thirty-five  cents  a  set  by 
express. 

Mark  Twain's  story  of  the  million-pound  note 
and  the  uselessness  of  it  to  the  possessor  who 
couldn't  change  it  has  had  a  realistic  parallel 
in  the  case  of  a  Cuban  porter  who  stole  twenty 
$10,000  bills.  The  thirteenth  bill  has  just  been 
recovered  from  a  friend  of  the  thief,  to  whom  it 
had  been  given  but  who  was  unable  to  use  it. 
Every  bank  in  the  world  was  warned  of  the 
theft  and  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  bills. 

Karlsbad's  prosperity  depends  upon  its  fame 
as  a  "cure,"  and  the  municipality  regards  the 
comfort  of  invalids  as  of  paramount  importance. 
No  building  operations,  says  a  writer  in 
''Travel,"  are  permitted  during  the  "season," 
and  drivinj?  on  the  streets  faster  than  a  walk 
is  prohibited  after  10  p.m.,  so  that  sleepers  may 
not  be  disturbed.  But  attractive  as  the  place  is 
to  invalids,  its  beauty  of  situation  makes  it  of 
interest  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  "  Nowhere  ex- 
cept in  Japan," says  one  enthusiastic  visitor,  "  are 
there  hills  that  rival  in  beauty  those  near  Karls- 
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bad,"  and   the  walks  are  described   as  most 
delightful. 

Brigadier-General  Gorgas,  Surgeon-General 
of  the  United  States  Army,  has  received  the 
degree  of  D.Sc.  from  Oxford  University. 

A  subscriber,  writing  apropos  of  the  story 
quoted  in  this  department  from  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  about  "  cockleberries  "  as  a  facetious 
synonym  for  eggs,  says  that  the  derivation  is 
from  the  pseudo-humorist's  term  "  hen  fruit,'' 
which  was  varied  as  "  cackleberry  "  and  finally 
reached  the  form  which  mystified  the  "Atlan- 
tic's" essayist 

Advertising  men  are  indebted  to  the  late 
Andrew  Lang  for  this  suggestive  little  conf> 
parison :  "  When  a  goose  lays  an  egg  she  just 
waddles  off  as*  if  she  was  ashamed  of  it—  be- 
cause she  is  a  goose.  When  a  hen  lays  an 
egg — ah,  she  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  it ! 
The  hen  is  a  natural-born  advertiser.  Hence 
the  demand  for  hen's  eggs  exceeds  the  demand 
for  goose-eggs,  and  the  hen  has  all  the  business, 
she  can  attend  to." 

An  efficient  system  of  sanitary  inspection 
has  been  instituted  on  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railway,  according  to  the  **  Railway 
Age  Gazette."  At  the  principal  car  yards  a  car 
system  has  been  installed  by  which  a  car  in- 
spector can  tell. at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
cleaning  has  been  done  properly,  and  if  after 
inspection  he  finds  any  part  of  the  work  unsat- 
isfactory, he  can  tell  who  is  responsible  and  have 
that  employee  go  over  his  share  of  the  work, 
thus  insuring  maximum  cleanliness  of  cars 
before  they  go  into  ser\'ice. 

Professor  Hedrick,  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  tells  in  the  "  American  Agricul- 
turist" of  a  New  York  apple  orchard  which 
produces  a  dividend  of  18|^  per  cent  on  an 
investment  of  $500  an  acre.  This  is  a  success- 
ful orchard,  however :  the  statistician  says  that 
"  if  we  had  the  financial  history  of  every  apple 
tree  in  New  York,  I  suspect  that  we  would  find 
that  the  total  cost  of  all  quite  equals  the  receipts 
from  all." 

A  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  defines  "  boulevard,"  in  a  list 
of  terms  used  in  highway  work,  thus:  "  A  wide 
highway  usually  constructed  with  particular 
attention  to  aesthetic  details,  and  with  extraordi- 
nary consideration  of  pleasure  traffic."  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  definition  by  prac- 
tical men  with  one  by  litterateurs,  as  given-  in 
the  new  Standard  Dictionary :  "  A  broad  cky 
avenue  .specially  designed  for  pleasure-walking 
or -driving,  generally  planted  with  trees,  often  in 
the  center."  In  omitting  the  word  "city  "and  the 
phrases  about  trees  the  practical  men's  definition 
seems  to  have  the  advantage  in  inclusiveness. 
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THE    FEDERAL 
RESERVE    SYSTEM 

By  the  enactment  of  the  Currency  Bill  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur-- 
rency  were  constituted  ^x  officio  a  committee 
to  divide  the  country  into  not  less  than  eight 
and  not  more  than  twelve  regions,  and  to 
select  in  each  region  the  city  in  which  should 
be  located  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  that 
region.  Secretary  McAdoo,  Secretary  Hous- 
ton, and  Comptroller  Williams  have  for  sev- 
eral weeks  been  devoting  the  larger  part  of 
their  time  to  this  work.  It  has  involved 
hearings,  investigations,  and  travels  through- 
out the  country.  Last  week  they  announced 
their  decision. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook 
will  be  found  a  map  of  the  United  States 
showing  geographical  divisions  of  these 
regions,  and  an  account  by  Mr.  Price  in  his 
weekly  article  of  the  plan's  reception  by  the 
country.  On  the  whole  that  reception  has 
been  favorable.  The  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  subject  to  revision  by  the, Federal  Re- 
serve Board  when  that  Board  is  appointed, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  any  radical  changes  made  in  the  bank 
centers  and  the  regions  now  selected. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Currency 
Bill  and  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  which  will  be  completed  on  the 
choice  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  single  achievement  of  the 
present  Administration.  It  will  have  an  in- 
tangible but  a  profound  effect  ©n  trade,  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  the  social  development  of 
the  country.  The  ordinary  individual  who 
does  business  with  a  National  bank  will  find 
no  evidence  of  a  change  in  his  relation  to  the 
bank.  What  will  be  affected  will  be  the  bor- 
rowing of  money  for  legitimate  commercial 
uses,  the  distribution  of  reserves  of  cash,  and 
the  issuance  of  bank  notes  of  universal  circula- 
tion in  times  of  currency  stringency.  With  a 
few  individual  exceptions,  bankers  and  finan- 


cial experts  are  agreed  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  now  inaugurated  will  undoubtedly 
put  an  end  to  the  purely  financial  panics  and 
will  aid  very  much  in  producing  general  indus- 
trial stability.  The  new  system,  however, 
cannot  of  course  prevent  industrial  depression, 
and  even  widespread  commercial  and  indus- 
trial bankruptcy,  when  the  ordinary  laws  of 
economics  are  violated. 

THE    ILLINOIS 
ELECTION 

Interest  in  the  Illinois  election  centered  in 
the  effects  of  the  women's  vote.  In  Chicago, 
as  has  already  been  reported  in  The  Outlook, 
several  women  were  candidates  for  alder- 
manic  office.  I'he  most  prominent  of  these 
was  Miss  Marion  Drake,  a  Progressive,  who 
conducted  a  strenuous  campaign  against  the 
notorious  **  Bathhouse "  John  Coughlin  in 
the  First  Ward.  Miss  Drake  was  badly 
beaten,  but  polled  a  larger  vote  than  any  of 
her  sister  candidates. 

Apparently  the  woman's  vote,  so  far  as 
party  issues  were  concerned,  had  little  effect 
upon  the  final  result.  There  seems  to  be 
little  evidence  that  women  voted  as  women. 
Apparently  they  divided  along  much  the  same 
lines  as  the  men.  Throughout  the  State  of 
Illinois  there  were  indeed  several  women 
elected  to  office.  From  the  evidence  at  hand, 
however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  from  which 
sex  they  derived  the  bulk  of  their  support. 
Apropos  of  the  election  in  Chicago,  two  promi- 
nent suffragists  express  satisfaction  with  the 
result.  Miss  Jane  Addams  is  reported  as 
saying  :  *'  The  women  have  certainly  more 
than  justified  their  possession  of  the  ballot." 
Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  said  :  *'  The  events  of  the  day  have 
shown  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  justification  of  adding  womankind  to  the 
number  of  voters.*'  Miss  Addams  served  as 
judge  on  the  Precinct  Board  situated  in  the 
Hull  House  district. 

One  result  of  woman  suffrage  in  Illinois 
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was  apparently  shown  in  its  effect  upon  the 
liquor  vote.  From  the  early  returns,  it  seems 
probable  that  sixteen  counties  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  that  bar  saloons. 
Numerous  towns  also  indicated  by  their  votes 
the  growth  of  the  anti-alcohol  movement. 

OTHER    ELECTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  peculiar  and  special 
interest  which  invested  the  Chicago  election, 
there  were  several  other  polirical  issues  at 
the  polls  which  attracted  National  attention 
last  week.  The  first  of  these  was  the  defeat 
in  Alabama  in  the  primaries  of  Richmond  P. 
Hobson  by  Oscar  W.  Underwood  as  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  vacant  United  States 
Senatorship  from  Alabama.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  in  Alabama  a  Democratic  primary' 
nomination  is  ordinarily  equivalent  to  the 
actual  election,  which  follows  in  due  course 
and  beyond  question.  Mr.  Underwood's 
victory  is  by  a  substantial  majority,  probably 
somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  it  is  not  only  an  indorsement  of  his 
ability  as  a  recognized  National  leader  of  his 
party  in  Congress,  but  it  carries  a  rebuke  to 
the  sensationalism  and  lack  of  responsibility 
which  have  marked  his  opponent's  utterances, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

In  New  York  State  a  special  election  took 
place  on  the  proposal  to  hold  a  convention  a 
year  from  now  to  revise  the  State  Constitution. 
As  might  be  expected,  since  no  other  issue 
was  involved,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
voters  had  no  decided  opinion  on  the  question, 
the  vote  cast  was  small — in  all,  something  like 
175,000.  The  majority  in  favor  of  revision 
was  something  between  40,000  and  50,000. 
New  York  City  in  itself  gave  a  larger  ma- 
jority than  this,  but  that  majority  was  con- 
siderably reduced  by  an  opposing  vote  in  the 
rest  of  the  State.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  revision  is 
essentially  a  Democratic  measure  and  was 
strongly  opposed  by  "  up-State  "  Republican 
leaders. 

Special  attention  and  comment  have  been 
directed  to  the  election  of  a  Republican,  Mr. 
Dow  H.  Drukker,  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  New  Jersey  Dis- 
trict, to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Brem- 
ner,  who  died  two  months  ago.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  Republican  success  was  an  indi- 
cation of  general  disapproval  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Administration  ;  but  while  this 
element  may  possibly  have  existed  to  a  slight 
extent,  it  is  evident  that  a  far  more  potent 


element  influenced  the  result,  namely,  the 
industrial  and  social  stirring  up  of  Paterson 
and  Passaic  County  by  the  recent  labor 
troubles.  The  vote  against  Mr.  Drukker  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  cast  for  him,  and 
was  almost  equally  divided^etareen  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Sodafet  tamdidates.  In  the 
Twelfth  Massachusetts  Congresaional  District, 
the  fact  that  a  Democrat  won  by  a  reduced 
majority  has  also  been  cited  as  an  indication 
of  a  recession  in  the  popularity  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Whatever  significance  of  this  kind 
there  may  be  in  these  New  Jersey  and  Mas- 
sachusetts elections  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  great  personal  triumph  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood, who  certainly  represents  the  record  of 
the  party  at  present  in  power. 

In  Milwaukee,  which  formerly  was  con- 
trolled politically  by  the  Socialist  party,  an 
anti-Socialist  Mayor,  Mr.  Bading,  was  re- 
elected on  a  non-partisan  but  an ti- Socialist 
ticket  by  a  majority  of  about  eight  thousand. 
The  great  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote  in  the 
New  Jersey  election  and  the  success  of  Social- 
ist candidates  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  and 
in  Missoula,  Montana,  do  not  indicate,  how- 
ever,  that  the  Socialist  party  is  on  the  wane. 

THE    WAR    IN 
MEXICO 

In  its  way  Villa's  victory'  at  Torreon  was 
complete,  yet  as  the  days  went  by  after  Ijis 
occupation  of  that  railway  and  strategk:  cen- 
ter  the    question    became    more    insistent 
whether  the  siege  of  Torreon  and   its  fall 
meant  quite  as  much  as  regards  the  futqre 
progress  of  the  war  as  had  at  first  appeared. 
Many  military  critics  have  held  all  along  that 
Huerta's  policy  was  to  avoid  spreading  out 
his  forces  in  the  north,  to  draw  Villa  more 
and  more  away   from  his  base  of  supplies, 
and  finally  to  crush  him  before  he  came  within 
reach  of  the  capital.     (Torreon,  by  the  way, 
is  over  five  hundred  miles  from  Mexico  City, 
not  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  as  was  inadvert- 
ently stated  in  these  pages.)     General  Velas- 
co's  defense  of  Torreon  was  obstinate,  and 
the  fighting  on  both  sides  was  fierce   and 
protracted.     Yielding  to  the  attack.  General 
Velasco  nevertheless  succeeded  in  withdraw- 
ing most  of  his  eflicient  forces  in  such  a  way 
as  to  threaten  serious  embarrassment  to  Villa 
in  the  future.     Instead  of  going  southward 
towards   the  capital,  Velasco  escaped  in  the 
direction  of  Saltillo  to  the  east,  and  Villa's 
attempt  to  arrest  the  retreat  failed.     Soon 
it  appeared  that  Federal  reinforcements  were 
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pouring  into  Saldllo,  and  an  advance  from  that 
place  upon  Torreon  seemed  imminent.  Evi- 
dently Villa  cannot  continue  his  advance  upon 
Mexico  City  until  this  threatening  movement 
from  Saltillo  is  dealt  with,  and  it  is  quite 
within  the  possibilities  that  Villa  may  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  fall  back  from  Tor- 
reon. At  all  events,  if  Huerta^s  repeated 
assertions  that  his  campaign  has  hardly  begun 
have  any  force  in  them,  he  still  has  a  strong 
position  and  large  possibilities  of  defense. 

As  fuller  accounts  of  the  battie  at  Torreon 
came  in,  it  was  evident  that  the  manner  of 
fighting  was,  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
unscientific  and  bloodthirsty.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  wars  of  two  centuries  ago 
when  hand-to-hand  combat  and  close-range 
firing  were  features  of  every  battle.  In  Mex- 
ico the  combatants  have  modem  weapons, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  use  them  with  pre- 
cision. A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Sun,"  who  saw  the  fighting  throughout, 
says  that  it  "  held  none  of  the  glamour  of  war, 
none  of  the  romance,  and  all  its  horrors. 
The  entire  fighting  was  like  a  bar-room  brawl, 
bloody,  with  no  gleam  of  science  to  relieve 
its  sordidness." 

This  view  of  Mexican  methods  of  fighting 
emphasizes  the  growing  belief  that  there  has 
been  exaggeration  in  the  prevalent  idea  that 
military  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  mean  a  prolonged  military  cam- 
paign and  frightful  loss  of  life  on  our  part. 
Nb  doubt  it  would  be  a  long  while  before 
all  Mexico  could  be  made  absolutely  peace- 
ful ;  but  the  military  opinion  in  this  country 
seems  to  be  confident  that  the  superiority  of 
our  military  knowledge,  training,  and  organi- 
zation is  such  that  if  we  find  it  necessary  to 
enter  Mexico  it  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  military  task  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
capital  and  the  chief  strategic  points. 

The  Benton  case  will  not  down.  Last 
week  it  came  to  the  front  again  in  an  appar- 
endy  authorized  summary  of  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
General  Carranza  on  the  Benton  case.  This 
report  declares  that  Benton  was  neither  shot 
by  Villa  nor  executed  after  a  military  court 
martial,  but  was  shot  and  killed  by  Major 
Rodolfo  Fierro,  who  was  taking  Benton  on  a 
train  from  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  at  Villa's 
order.  This  sounds  very  much  like  an  ap- 
plication of  what  is  called  in  Mexico  the  ley 
de  fu^a — the  atrocious  but  too  common 
custom  of  killing  a  prisoner  and  then  report- 
ing formally  that  he  had  been  shot  when  at- 


tempting to  escape.  If  this  is  the  fact,  it 
makes  a  very  poor  defense,  for  it  leaves  Villa 
still  in  a  position  of  suspicion  as  to  criminal 
complicity,  and  convicts  him  of  abominable 
deceit  in  officially  publishing  a  forged  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  martial  which 
never  took  place. 

UNCLE   SAM'S 
MEXICAN    REFUGEES 

When  General  Mercado,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mexican  Federal  troops  at  Chi- 
huahua, heard  that  the  insurgents  were  coming 
to  take  the  city,  he  evacuated  long  before  they 
arrived  and  marched  his  army  to  Ojinaga, 
close  to  the  American  line.  The  insurgents 
followed  him  and  literally  drove  him  into  the 
United  States,  where  Mercado  and  his  army 
were  "  arrested  "  by  United  States  troops. 
Thus,  on  account  of  the  principle  of  inter- 
national law  which  holds  that  whenever  com- 
batants on  either  side  invade  the  country  of  a 
neutral  nation  they  shall  be  made  prisoners  by 
that  nation.  Uncle  Sam  is  the  unwilling  custo- 
dian of  5,200  Mexicans.  They  are  now  at 
Fort  Bliss,  in  southwest  Texas.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  conditions  at  this  camp  comes 
to  us  from  Mr.  Charles  Stekle,  who  lately 
visited  it.     Mr.  Stelzle  says  : 

"  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  situation.  The 
United  States  doesn't  want  the  prisoners 
and  the  prisoners  don't  want  to  remain  as  its 
guests,  but  Uncle  Sam  cannot  bid  them  adios 
without  getting  into  serious  trouble.  If  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  liberated  and  requested 
to  step  across  the  border  into  Mexico,  Villa's 
men  would  make  short  work  of  them.  And 
if  they  were  to  be  shipped  by  the  United 
States  into  territory  occupied  by  the  Federal 
troops,  we  might  get  into  difficulties  with 
the  Constitutionalists. 

"  The  Mexican  Refugee  Camp  at  Fort 
Bliss  is  a  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
United  States  army,  from  the  standpoint  of 
organization,  discipline,  sanitation,  and — 
what  is  rather  unique  in  a  soldier's  life — 
human  kindness.  The  moral  effect  upon 
the  refugees  will  be  a  wholesome  one.  They 
must  go  away  with  a  new  conception  of  what 
the  United  States  stands  for.  In  the  long 
march  towards  Fort  Bliss  many  of  our  soldiers 
gladly  and  without  orders  gave  up  their  horses 
to  their  women  and  children  prisoners  and 
themselves  trudged  along  in  the  dusty  road. 
They  did  this,  too,  at  the  risk  of  having  their 
personal  effects  covered  with  vermin. 

**  When  the  Mexicans  arrived  at  the  camp, 
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which  had  been  got  ready  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  they  were  nearly  all 
barefooted  and  ragged,  and  without  money 
or  food.  They  had  been  on  the  road  about 
a  month.  There  were  about  3.800  men, 
1,200  women,  and  500  children.  This  num- 
ber has  since  been  somewhat  reduced.  The 
Mexicans  have  a  curious  custom  of  taking 
their  families  to  war  with  them,  the  women 
constituting  the  commissary  department  of 
the  army.  As  the  women  marched  along 
the  road,  they  picked  up  pieces  of  wood  and 
carried  them  to  camp.  But  when  they 
reached  the  camp  and  saw  great  stacks  of 
wood  piled  up,  they  gave  a  shout  of  joy. 
And  when  one  of  them  turned  on  a  faucet 
on  the  main  street  and  they  saw  the  water 
gush  out,  they  were  in  raptures  and  literally 
danced  with  delight.  After  the  army  had 
been  placed  in  camp — the  tents  being  the 
same  kind  used  by  the  United  States  sol- 
diers— the  women  immediately  *  set  up ' 
housekeeping.  They  roamed  the  confines  of 
the  camp  to  find  scraps  of  iron,  nails,  tin 
cans,  and  anything  else  that  had  any  sub- 
stance, and  performed  a  miracle  by  creating 
a  home  with  every  Mexican  convenience. 
The  men  built  adobe  houses  and  ovens,  and 
inside  of  a  few  weeks  the  entire  company 
settled  down  to  family  life." 

THR   ORGANIZATION    OF 
THE    CAMP 

Our  correspondent  adds  some  interesting 
information  about  the  way  in  which  this  novel 
camp  is  carried  on  : 

'•  General  Castro  is  now  in  command  of 
the  refugees,  General  Mercado  having  been 
deposed  by  the  Mexican  Government.  Cas- 
tro's word  is  law  inside  the  fourteen-strand 
barbed- wire  inclosure.  Indeed,  this  is  a  reg- 
ularly organized  army  inside  this  curious 
prison.  But  the  man  directly  in  charge  is 
Colonel  R.  H.  R.  Loughborough,  a  veteran 
army  officer,  who  is  running  the  camp  in  a 
spirit  of  kindliness.  He  came,  however,  two 
months  after  the  camp  was  established,  the 
refugees  coming  early  in  January.  The  orig- 
inal organization  was  p>erfected  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Frederick  Perkins.  Major  C.  J. 
Manly  is  sanitary  officer  and  Captain  Estes 
is  executive  officer  of  the  camp.  Captain 
J.  r.  Axton  is  chaplain.  These  men  and 
those  associated  with  them  have  done  a  piece 
of  work  which  deserves  strong  commendation. 
They  were  compelled  to  deal  with  people 
whose  habits  of  living,  whose  food,  and  whose 


general  standards  were  entirely  different  from 
ours.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  camp  is  a 
model  of  cleanliness,  and  the  refugees  are 
surprisingly  good-natured. 

''  The  death  rate  is  incredibly  low.  While 
there  have  been  thirty  deaths  since  the  camp 
was  established,  twenty  of  these  deaths  oc- 
curred during  the  first  month,  and  were  mostly 
the  result  of  conditions  before  the  army  came 
into  camp.  Three  of  these  deaths  were  of  in- 
fants still-bom  ;  six  patients  died  oi  smallpox, 
all  of  the  latter  dying  during  the  first  month  ; 
thirteen  died  of  tuberculosis  ;  and  two  from 
wounds,  one  of  which  was  a  woman.  There 
were  no  deaths  from  tj^phoid  fever.  The 
present  death  rate  in  the  camp  is  probably 
as  low  as  it  is  in  the  average  city  in  this 
country. 

'*  What  about  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
refugee  camp  .?  T'he  expense  of  establishing 
it  amounted  to  about  $54,000,  this  including 
the  cost  of  tentage,  water  system,  stockade, 
electric  lights,  bath-house,  and  other  inci- 
dentals. From  January  21  to  March  29 
operating  expenses  amounted  to  $16,345  for 
wood,  $2,600  for  straw,  and  $18,000  for  vari- 
ous items ;  $800  is  spent  every  month  for 
water  and  light ;  600  pounds  of  soap  are 
used  each  month,  the  sanitary  departinent 
insisting  that  the  refugees  take  three  baths  a 
week.  The  amount  to  be  spent  for  food 
during  April  will  probably  total  $29,000,  or 
148,000  rations  at  19  cents  per  ration — a 
'  ration '  meaning  a  day's  food.  The  total 
expenses  of  equipment,  operation,  and  food 
to  the  end  of  March  were  about  $150,000.** 

We  do  not  see  how  any  American  can 
read  this  account  without  increased  pnde  in 
the  United  States  army  and  a  quickened 
appreciation  of  the  constructive  value  of  our 
military  establishment. 

THE    NEW 
CHIEF    OF    STAFF 

Major-General  William  W.  Wotherspoon  is 
to  be  the  new  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  army.  He  succeeds  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
four  years'  term  of  ofliice,  retires,  and  wiM 
command  the  1  )epartment  of  the  East,  with 
headquarters  at  Governor's  Island,  in  New 
York  Harbor. 

The  significance  of  the  selection  of  Gen- 
eral Wotherspoon  will  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  assures  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent policies  of  the  General  Staff.  General 
Wotherspoon    has    been    serving    with    the 
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General  Staff  interirottently  for  ten  years, 
and  has  had  a  very  considerable  part  in 
shaping  its  programnie  with  regard  both  to 
army  legislation  and  to  administrative  policies. 

Unfortunately,  General  Wotherspoon  must 
retire  from  active  service  because  of  age  next 
November.  He  will  thus  have  only  a  com- 
paratively few  months  to  serve  as  Chief  of 
Staff.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  nomination  of  an  Assbtant 
Chief  is  of  great  imp)ortance,  because  it  is 
assumed  that  the  Assistant  Chief  will  become 
Chief,  just  as  General  Wotherspoon  has  suc- 
ceeded General  Wood.  The  new  Assistant 
Chief  is  to  be  Brigadier- General  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  now  commanding  our  troops  at  El 
Paso.  It  is  supposed  that  on'  General 
Wotherspoon *s  retirement,  in  November, 
General  Scott  will  be  promoted  to  be  a 
Ma^r-General.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  General.  Scott  was  pro- 
moted from  the  grade  of  Colonel  to  be  a 
Brigadier  just  a  year  ago,^  being  the  first  army 
officer  to  receive  promotion  at  the  hands  of 
President  Wilson. 

General  Scott  has  seen  long  service  in  the 
cavalry  arm  of  the  service,  and  for  four  years 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point. 
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MAJOR-GBNBRAL  WOOD.  THE 
RBTlftlNG  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

■  As  he  retires  from  the  position  which 
Major-General  Wotherspoon  is  now  about  to 
assume,  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
¥m  countrymen  hold  him  and  of  their  appre- 
ciation for  his  great  service  as  Chief  of  Staff. 
In  time  of  peace  the  army  of  such  a  country 
as  the  United  States  is  not  conspicuous  ;  the 
work- it  does  is  largely  without  observation, 
and  the  contribution  which  its  most  influential 
officers  make  to  the  country^s  progress  is  not 
widely  known.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that 
Americans  generally  have  a  very  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  character,  ability,  and  services 
of  General  Wood. 

He  is  the  kind  of  army  officer  that  we  like 
to  think  is  distinctively  American.  He  has 
done  much  to  show  what  the  army  of  a  non- 
military  people,  a  self-governing  nation,  ought 
to  be.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  spirit  that  has  governed  him.  We  refer 
to  the  institution  under  his  authority  of  mili- 
tary camps  for  college  students. 

Last  summer  two  of  these  student  mili- 
tary* camps  were  established — one  at  Gettys- 


burg, Pennsylvania,  the  other*  at  Monterey, 
California.  At  these  camps  seventy-seven 
different  colleges  and  universities  were  repre- 
sented. For  five  weeks,  at  each  of  these 
camps,  students  engaged  in  real  military 
work,  and  had  the  benefit  of  military  disci- 
pline and  instruction.  The  experience  was 
beneficial  not  only  on  account  of  the  whole- 
some life  in  the  open  air,  but  on  account  of 
the  training  in  orderliness,  obedience,  self- 
control,  and  efficiency.  The  instruction  was 
such  as  to  qualify  the  student  who  went 
through  the  course  to  receive  a  certificate 
and  establish  a  record  that  will  be  of  value 
in  case  his  country  needs  his  services  in 
military  duty.  Moreover,  these  college  men 
derived  from  the  encampment  first-hand  acr 
quaintance  with  army  methods. 
.  .What  these  camps  mean  to  the  country 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In  an  aristo*^ 
cratic  nation,  with  a  large  standing  army  and 
with  traditions  of  military  dominance,  tbe 
army  can  be,  and  almost  necessarily  must  be, 
aloof.  But  in  a  democratic  country,  in  which 
the  army  is  the  instrument  and  servant  of 
the  people,  there  ought  to  be  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  people  and  their  army 
organization.  As  is  pointed  out  in  an  edi^ 
torial  on  another  page,  Americans,  as  a  non» 
military  people,  ought  to  understand  their 
army,  and,  conversely,  their  army  ought  to 
be  an  educative  force  for  enabling  the  citi* 
zens  to  be  prepared  for  military  service 
themselves  in  time  of  necessity.  This  is  the 
democratic  ideal  of  the  soldier's  function, 
and  it  is  this  ideal  that  has  actuated  General 
Wood.     To  quote  his  own  words  : 

The  ultimate  object  sought  is  not  in  any  way 
one  of  military  aggrandizement,  but  to  provide 
in  some  degree  a  means  of  meeting  a  vital  need 
confronting  us  as  a  peaceful  and  unmilitary 
people,  in  order  to  preserve  the  desired  peace 
and  prosperity  through  the  only  safe  precau- 
tion, viz.,  more  thorough  preparation  and  equip- 
ment to  resist  any  effort  to  break  such  peace^ 

Much  as  General  Wood  has  accomplished 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
improving  its  organization,  he  has  done  noth- 
ing more  noteworthy  than  inculcating  this 
democratic  ideal  for  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  And  as  he  goes  to  his  post  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  in  New  York  Harbor,  he  wiU 
bear  with  him  the  honor  of  every  one  who 
values  this  ideal. 

The  portrait  of  Major-General  Wood,  of 
which  we  print  on  another  page  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction!  has  an  interesting  his- 
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tory.  When  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent  came  to 
this  country  several  years  ago  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  found  among  the  guests  at  the  White 
House  a  subject  that  interested  him  greatly  — 
(ieneral  Wood.  Mr.  Sargent  could  not  help 
painting  General  Wood's  portrait.  The  re- 
sult was  one  of  the  fnasterpieces  of  one  who 
has  been  called  the  greatest  portrait  painter 
of  our  time. 

THE    NAVY    GOES 
DRY 

Not  by  popular  vote,  but  by  executive 
decree,  the  navy  has  •*gone  dry."  On 
April  5  Secretary  Daniels,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Navy,  issued  the  following  order : 

The  use  or  introduction  for  drinking  pur- 
poses of  alcoholic  liquors  on  board  any  naval 
vessel  or  within  any  yard  or  station  is  strictly 
prohibited,  and  commanding  officers  will  be 
held  directly  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  order. 

Naturally  so  drastic  a  measure  has  excited 
no  small  comment  of  a  satirical  nature.  A 
large  portion  of  the  press  has  viewed  this 
order  merely  as  another  example  of  what  has 
come  to  be  called  "grape-juice  diplomacy." 
Viewed  without  prejudice  of  custom  or  tradi- 
tion, however,  this  order  may  be  defended 
on  two  grounds :  one,  efficiency ;  the  sec- 
ond, democracy. 

Not  for  many  years  have  the  enlisted  men 
of  our  navy  been  permitted  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating beverages  aboard  our  ships.  The  days 
when  sailors  were  served  with  grog  (extra 
allowance  \)eing  given  in  time  of  storm  or 
action)  have  long  since  passed.  The  prac- 
tice was  abandoned  not  entirely  because  of 
the  excesses  encouraged,  but  because  it  was 
found  detrimental  to  the  every-day  efficiency 
of  our  seamen.  With  the  enlisted  men  de- 
nied personal  liberty  in  this  direction,  the 
permission  granted  to  officers  to  maintain  a 
wine  mess  became  at  once,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be,  an  unnecessary  privilege,  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  inconsistent  with  demo- 
cratic ideals,  and  to  some  extent,  perhaps, 
subversive  of  the  spirit  of  discipline. 

On  the  score  of  efficiency  it  can  be  urged 
that  any  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  has  a  decided 
effect  upon  those  time  reactions  between 
brain  and  hand  that  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  determination  of  fitness  for  responsi- 
bility in  positions  in-  which  emergencies  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Officers  of 


the  navy  are  directly  responsible  for  the  lives 
of  so  many  men  and  of  such  valuable  propr- 
erty  that  anything  which  even  slightly  im- 
pairs their  potential  efficiency  must  be  looked 
uix)rr  with  grave  concern.  Nothing  in  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  interferes  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  officers  when  not  on  duty. 

The  Outlook  supports  the  order  of  Secre- 
tary Daniels  with  full  consciousness  of  the 
embarrassment  to  which  it  will  subject  our 
naval  officers  when  receiving  or  returning  the 
hospitality  of  foreign  fleets.  It  is  hard  for 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  foreign  nations  to  realize  the 
annoyance  which  this  order  will  produce. 
Nevertheless,  we  hope  and  believe  that  Ameri- 
can naval  officers  will  loyally  endeavor  to 
make  the  order,  which  of  course  they  wDl 
have  to  obey,  a  practical  success,  command- 
ing the  respect  even  of  their  foreign  g^uests. 

In  the  past  our  officers  have  had  to  pay 
for  the  hospitality  they  have  offered,  even  in 
their  official  capacity,  to  the  guests  on  board 
the  ships  of  our  navy.  It  might  serve  as 
some  mitigation  of  the  annoyance  necessarily 
caused  by  this  order  of  Secretary  Daniels 
if  Congress  were  to  provide  our  officers,  out 
of  the  public  funds,  as  is  the  European  cus- 
tom, with  an  adequate  allowance  for  the 
entertainment  of  foreign  dignitaries.  It  is  not 
right  that  our  officers  should  be  forced  to 
pay  for  hospitality  extended  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation. 

WINTHROP   MORE    DANIELS   INTER- 
STATE  COMMERCE   COMMISSIONER 

In  spite  of  vigorous  opp)osition,  the  Senate 
confirmed,  on  Friday,  April  3,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Winthrop  More  Daniels  to  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission.  Rarely  has* 
the  confirmation  of  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment had  such  wide  significance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  illustrated  anew  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  President 
Wilson  has  over  the  Senate.  In  this  case 
the  demonstration  of  this  influence  was 
emphasized  by  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
appointment  was  confirmed  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  a  Democratic  Senator  from  the 
appointee's  own  State.  Senatorial  courtesy 
ordinarily  recognizes  such  opposition  as  that 
to  be  insuperable.  The  fact  that  it  proved 
not  to  be  insup)erable  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Daniels  may  be  attributed  to  the  President's 
power. 

In  the  second  place,  the  debate  over  this 
appointment  was   really  a  discussion  of  an 
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important  question  of  public  policy.  Mr. 
Daniels,  as  Chairman  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Board  of  New  Jersey,  had  committed  himself 
to  the  view  that  in  fixing  the  rates  to  be 
charged  by  a  public  utility  the  Board  should, 
recognize  the  right  of  a  corporation  to  a  fair 
return  upon  not  merely  the  actual  investment 
made,  but  upon  the  additional  value  of  its 
intangible  property,  such  as  good  will.  There 
is  a  group  of  Senators  who  believe  that  this 
view  is  contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
who  hold  that  a  public  utility  has  no  right  to 
anything  more  than  a  fair  return  upon  the 
physical  valuation  of  its  property.  These 
Senators,  therefore,  opposed  Mr.  Daniels's 
appointment,  not  on  personal  grounds,  but 
because  they  felt  that  in  helping  to  fix  the 
rates  on  inter-State  railways  he  would  be 
guided  by  a  principle  which,  in  their  opinion, 
was  unsouncL 

The  confirmation  of  Mr.  Daniels's  ap- 
pointment may '.therefore  be  ^ regarded  in 
some  measure  as  a  defeat  of  this  view 
concerning  railway  rates,  though  it  may  be 
that  Senators  voted  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  appointment  who  were  not  opposed 
to  that  view  of  rates,  but  were  simply  will- 
ing to  trust  Mr.  Daniels's  intelligence  and 
fairness.  < .    . 

la  the  third  place,  the  discussion  over  Mr. 
Daadels's  appointment  has  raised  anew  the 
question  of  secret  sessions  in  the  Senate.  It . 
has  been  the  custom  to  exclude  the  public 
from  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  in  which 
appointments  are  discussed.  Several  Sena- 
tors hold  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
thi»v-  that  the  public  ought  to  know  the 
groonds  on  which  appointees  are  opposed  or 
approved ;  and  that,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
when  a  matter  of  public  policy  is  involved,  it 
is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  popuJar  self- 
government  to  hold  the  debate  in  secret. 
The  proposal  to  abandon  secret  sessions  ex- 
cept in  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs  was, 
soon  after  the  vote  on  Mr.  Daniels's  appoint- 
ment, brought  before  the  Senate,  but  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  of 
the  class  of  1888,  and  from  1892  to  1911 
was  in  the  Faculty  of  that  University,  finally 
becoming  head  of  the  Department  of  Histor>', 
Politics,  and  Economics.  He  resigned  his 
professorship  when  appointed  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
then  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  New 
Jersey  Public  Utilities  Board. 

Those  who  have  opposed  his  appointment, 
as  well  as  those  wha  approved  it,  recognijje 


Mn  Daniels  as  qualified  both  in  character 
and  in  intellectual  equipment  for  his  posi- 
tion. 

A  few  weeks  ago  The  Outlook  recorded  . 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Hall  as. ; 
a  member  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission.    The  selection  of  these  two  men,  . 
Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Daniels,  maintains  the  high 
standards    which   have  been  set  by  former 
Administrations. 

ARTHUR   WOODS 
POLIGR    COMMISSfONBR 

The  failure  of  his  police  bills  destroyed 
Mayor  Mitchel's  last  hope  of  securing  Colonel  • 
Goethals  for  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City.  Commissioner  McKay,  who  was  . 
promoted  to  his  present  position  from  a 
deputy-conmiissionership  upon  the  enforced 
retirement  of  Rhinelander  Waldo,  has  now 
resigned,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Com- 
missioner he  first  desired,  Mayor  Mitchel  has 
appconted  Arthur  Woods,  his  private  secre- 
tary. The  appointment  of  Mr.  Woods  seems 
to  The  Outlook  an  admirable  choice.  He  is 
energetic,  experienced,  and  a  man  with  high 
civic  ideab. 

Like  -the  majority  of  those  at  the  head  of  » 
the   Fusion    government,    Mr.    Woods  is  a 
young  man*     He  graduated   from  Harvard 
University  in  1892.     He  has  acted  as  Secre-  • 
tary  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Police,  : 
and  has  made  a  study  of  English  methods  of 
police  administration.     Under  General  Bing- 
ham he   served    as   Fourth    Deputy    Police  ; 
Commissioner,  in  that  capacity  having  super- . 
vision  of  the  Detective  Bureau,  the   Bureau 
of  Repairs  and  Supplies,  and  the  school  for 
recruits. 

The  problem  that   confronts  Mr.  Woods  . 
is,  as  every  one  is  ready  to  admit,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  with  which  any  government 
official  in   this  country  has  to    deal.     Even 
the  basic  and  elementary  phases  of  the  work  . 
before  him  present  problems  the  solution  of  . 
which  demands  almost  statesmanlike  intelli- 
gence. 

The  first  function  of  a  police  force  is  to 
maintain  order.     Order  in  a  city  like  New 
York  cannot  be  secured  without  at  least  a 
display  of  force.     During  the  administration 
of  Mayor  Gay  nor  The  Outlook  found  fre- 
quent occasion  to  censure  those  in  control  of  - 
the  police  because  of  their  railure  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.     Mayor  Gaynor's  anti-clubbing  . 
order,  intended  to  promote  peace  and  order,  - 
encouraqred    both    brutality     and    disorder.., 
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The  question  of  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  is  indeed  a  difficult  one.  and  one 
which  no  I^olice  Commissioner  can  be  said  to 
have  solved  to  complete  satisfaction.  At 
the  moment  at  which  Commissioner  Woods 
assumes  office  there  is  some  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far 
back  from  the  policy  of  Mayor  Gaynor. 

Recendy  in  Union  Square,  New  York,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Central  Federated  I'nion 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  there 
was  called  a  mass-meeting  to  protest  against 
police  treatment  of  the  copper-mine  strikers 
in  Calumet,  Michigan.  On  the  same  day 
the  Committee  of  the  Unemployed,  composed 
largely  of  members  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World,  had  advertised  a  meeting 
in  the  same  Square.  According  to  an 
eye-witness,  when  these  members  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  finding 
the  Square  pre-empted  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  started  to  disperse, 
mounted  police,  detectives,  and  patrol- 
men attacked  their  leaders  with  clubs  and 
blackjacks.  One  man,  O 'Carroll  by  name, 
was  beaten  so  badly  on  the  back  of  the 
head  that  five  stitches  were  necessary  to 
close  the  wound.  Probably  his  life  was  saved 
only  by  the  intervention  of  a  woman  com- 
panion. When  he  was  brought  into  court 
by  the  police,  he  was  immediately  discharged, 
the  Court  believing  that  he  not  only  did  not 
fight  but  had  no  chance  to  fight.  O 'Carroll 
is  undersized,  in  the  first  stages  of  consump- 
tion, and  his  hands  unfit  for  use,  having 
been  twisted  by  a  detective  on  the  occasion 
of  a  previous  arrest.  Of  the  others  arrested 
for  alleged  violence  and  rioting,  only  one 
was  fined  by  the  Court  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

Disapproval  of  the  methods  and  purposes 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  so 
far  from  affording  an  excuse  for  brutal  police 
conduct,  should  make  the  police  authorities 
the  more  scrupulous  in  seeing  that  the  rights 
of  such  people  are  maintained. 

Commissioner  Woods,  if  his  Department 
is  to  win  and  retain  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  public,  will  have  to  mark  out 
some  course  for  his  subordinates — a  compro- 
mise between  the  impotency  of  the  police 
under  Gaynor  and  Waldo  and  such  brutality 
and  injustice  as  were  manifested  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  crowds  in  this  meeting  in  Union 
Square.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  with  such 
a  problem  to  solve.  Commissioner  Woods 
will  be  handicapped   by   the  archaic  -police 


laws  which    the  Legislature  refused  to  cor- 
rect. 


AT    WORK    AGAIN 

The  author  of  '*  Alice  in  Wonderland  '' 
invented  the  happy  phrase  **  un-birthday 
present  '*  to  describe  a  gift  given  spontane- 
ously and  without  reference  to  a  special  time, 
and  Mr.  Howells  has  humorously  described 
the  result  of  enforced  conventional  giving  at 
Christmas  time.  The  newspap)ers  are  in  the 
habit  of  paying  tributes  to  men  when  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  read  them.  It  is  better 
to  recognize  a  man's  work  while  he  is  doing 
it ;  to  give  him  the  sense  that  that  work  is 
not  without  appreciation ;  and  to  bring  be- 
fore the  public  a  man  who  is  rendering  con- 
structive service  to  the  community.  This 
might,  perhaps,  be  called  a  vivituary.  as  con- 
trasted with  an  obituary,  comment. 

These  are  our  reasons  for  printing  else- 
where in  this  issue  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  who,  after  a  year  of  suc- 
cessful rest  and  recuperation  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  is  shortly  to  resume  his  work  with 
renewed  vigor  and  take  his  old  place  among 
the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  South  to- 
day. For  many  years  Dr.  Alderman  has 
been  lavishly  pouring  out  his  vigor  in  the 
endeavor,  not  only  to  stimulate  interest  in 
education  through  the  South,  but  to  define 
the  ideals  of  the  new  age  in  that  section. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  speak  know  how 
happily  he  combines  the  qualities  of  the  old 
and  the  new  order.  He  is  eloquent  without 
being  rhetorical ;  he  has  the  power  of  arous- 
ing the  emotions  without  playing  upon  them ; 
he  is  the  very  opposite  of  those  Southern 
orators  whose  language  runs  beyond  their 
ideas.  Dr.  Alderman  always  has  something 
to  say,  and  has  the  power  of  saying  it 
with  charm  of  style  and  delightful  natural- 
ness and  ease.  He  was  one  of  the  little 
group  of  men  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  among  whom  was  the  late  Dr. 
Mclver,  who  years  ago  inaugurated  an  edu- 
cational campaign  in  the  South.  They  were 
the  prophets  of  that  new  day  which  has  come 
in  Southern  education,  forerunners  of  a  great 
educational  renaissance,  to  which  they  may 
be  said  to  have  given  the  initial  impulse.  .\s 
President  of  Tulane  University,  and  later  as 
the  first  President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Dr.  Alderman  has  long  held  a  foremost 
place  among  the  group  of  men  who  represent 
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the  South  at  its  very  best.  The  recovery  of 
health  which  permits  him  to  return  to  activity 
is  a  matter  for  National  congratulation. 


LILLIAN    M.    N.    STEVENS 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  Frances  Wilj^rd, 
first  President  of  the  Woman^s  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  died,  she  was  called  by 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  in  an  article  written 
for  The  Outlook,  "  the  best-loved  womin  in 
the  United  States."  That  affectionate  regard 
which  surrounded  Miss  Willard.  the  idealist 
and  prophet  of  the  advancing  work  of  women 
for  temperance  and  humanity,  has  in  large 
measure  gathered  about  her  successor.  Mrs. 
Lillian  Stevens,  who  died  in  her  native  State 
of  Maine  last  week,  was  once  described  by 
Miss  Willard  as  being  "  as  sweet  and  whole- 
some as  her  own  pine  woods."  Her  spirit 
was  fine  and  gentle,  and  her  methods  con- 
ciliatory rather  th^n  dict;atorial. 

As  an  organizer  and  a  practical,  persistent, 
efficient  worker  Mrs.  Stevens  was  a  remark- 
able woman.  During  Miss  Willard's  life  Mrs. 
Stevens  and  Miss  Anna  Gordon,  who  now 
suciqeeds  Mrs.  Stevens,  temporarily  at  least, 
as  head  of  the  organization,  were  Miss  Wil- 
larcj's  closestand  most  beloved  fellow-workers. 
M^^.  Stevens  took  part  in  the  early  Ohio 
crusade,  about  forty  years  ago,  out  of  which 
t\j^  ,Woman*s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
gX^w.y  and  the  year  after  she  founded  the 
Mai^e  branch.  She  filled  almost  every  office 
ii^.the  association  at  one  time  or  another ;  was 
elected  President  regularly,  year  by  year, 
siq,c^  1,898,  and  was  also  repeatedly  an  active 
re^^^esentative  from  her  State  in  the  National 
Conferences  of  Charities  and  Correction  and 
a  participant  in  many  other  forms  of  philan- 
thropic effort. 

Her  faithfulness,  devotion,  and  sincerity 
were  intense,  and  endeared  her  to  all  who 
shared  her  purpose  and  convictions. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  MINER 

The  miner  is  not  jealous  of  the  farmer,  but 
he  does  feel  that  the  Government,  which  is 
so  lavish  in  spending  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  man  who  works  in  the  field  j,  ought  to 
do  a  little  more  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  man 
who  works  underground.  Thirty  cents  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  is  devoted  each  year  by  the  Government 
to  the  assistance  of  the  farmer.  Through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  the  miner  is  now  asking 


for  an  appropriation  that  would  amount  ap^ 
proximately  to  one  cent  for  each  inhabitant. 
The   Bureau  has  estimated  that  within  the 
last    ten   years    thirty    thousand    men    have, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  mines,  while  every  day 
minerals  worth  more  than  a  million  dollars . 
go  to  waste  through  carelessness.     With  the . 
money  for  which  it   is  asking  the   Bureau  = 
thinks  that  it  could  prevent  much  of  this  waste 
both  of  money  and  men. 

Through  lack  of  resources  the  Bureau, 
since  its  establishment  three  years  ago,  has 
been  obliged  to  confine  its  efforts  largely  to 
bettering  conditions  in  the  coal  mines,  and, 
though  even  there  it  has  been  restricted 
mainly  to  the  prevention  of  explosions,  it  has 
substantially  reduced  the  death  rate  from 
accidents.  The  Bureau  now  proposes  to 
study  the  prevention  of  other  accidents,  par-  . 
ticularly  cave-ins,  which  are  responsible  for 
the  death  of  more  miners  than  any  other 
cause,  -and  to  .extend  its  propaganda,  for 
safety  and  the  elimination  of  waste,  to  the 
metal  mines.  i 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
plea  which  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  makes  for  a 
larger  appropriation  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  extension  of  mine  rescue  work.  The . 
Bureau  has  found  that  for  this  work  mine^ 
rescue  cars  are  superior  to  fixed  mine- 
rescue  stations.  Each  car  would  be  in' 
charge  of  a  competent  mining  engineer,  who» 
besides  directing  the  work  of  rescue  in  case 
of  mine  disasters,  would  g^ve  illustrated  lec^ 
tures  to  the  operatives  on  safety  problemsj 
and  would  also  make  an  examination  of  each 
mine  and  report  to  the  mine-owner  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  to  pos- 
sible improvements  in  regard  to  life-saving 
apparatus  and  the  elimination  of  waste.  Also 
on  each  car  would  be  a  surgeon  to  instruct  the 
miners  in  first-aid  practice,  examine  them  for 
their  fitness  for  rescue  work,  and  deliver 
illustrated  lectures  in  the  mining  camps 
on  the  sanitation  of  mines  and  personal 
hygiene. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  mine-owners  and 
the  miners  themselves,  who  are  anxious  to  do 
their  part  in  making  mining  safer  and  more 
economical,  are  being  held  up  while  they 
wait  for  the  National  Government  to  do 
the  necessary  preliminar>^  work,  according 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.. 
*'  Meanwhile,*'  he  notes,  *'  every  day  of 
our  progress  in  mining  involves  ten  deaths 
and    nearly    fifty    serious    injuries    among 
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the  men  who  contribute  to  our  comfort  and 
to  our  National  prosperity  by  their  labor 
underground." 


THE  SERVICE 

The  United  States  is  not  a  military  Nation. 
The  officers  of  our  army  and  navy  readily 
not  only  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement 
but  are  themselves  stout  defenders  of  that 
National  ideal  which  the  existence  of  this  truth 
implies.  To  say  that  we  are  not  a  military 
Nation  is  not  to  say  that  we  lack  either  the 
physical  courage  or  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
necessary  to  prosecute  a  great  war.  To 
point  out  the  fact  that  we  are  not  a  military 
Nation  is  not  to  infer  that  we  should  set  out 
to  become  one.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
non- military  nation  devoting  itself  whole- 
heartedly to  the  industries  of  peace  and  the 
organization  of  a  democracy  to  entertain  an 
intelligent  interest  in  military  affairs-  and  a 
wholesome  comprehension  of  the  value  of 
military  traditions  and  ideals. 
'  This  is  a  possibility,  by  the  way,  which  the 
United  States  has  never  realized,  despite  the 
mostly  -lessons  of  the  past.  We  have  not 
only  denied  to  our  army  and  navy  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  their  full  usefulness,  but 
by  civilian  interference  we  have  repeatedly 
blocked  the  course  of  proper  military  disci- 
pline". We  have  been  generous  to  a  fault 
(and  a  very  serious  one)  in  giving  our  army 
numerous  and  elaborate  posts  which  it  did 
riot  wish,  and,  to  our  navy,  yards  that  it  does 
not  need  to  maintain;  and  meanwhile  our 
navy  is  dropping,  rung  by  rung,  or  rather 
Congress  by  Congress,  down  the  abrupt 
ladder  of  world  fleets  ;  and  our  army,  with 
the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  before 
it  of  having  to  solve  the  most  serious  problem 
that  it  has  met  for  the  last  half-century,  is 
left  without  adequate  maietnel  and  with  no 
provisions  for  a  trained  reserve. 

Even  if  we  have  learned  within  the  last 
decade  to  appreciate,  in  a  measure,  the  most 
obviously  constructive  activities  of  the  engi- 
neers of  the  army  and  navy — thanks  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  Panama  Canal — as  a 
Nation  we  still  comprehend  little  of  the  real 
meaning  of  those  military  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions that  brought  Colonel  Goethals  and  his 
coworkers  into  the  service.  These  men 
are  not  exceptions  to,  but  the  normal  prod- 
ucts of.  the  military  organization  to  which  they 
have  devoted  their  lives.  ,  .. 


Is  it  too  miich  to  ask  that  we  give  a  little 
study  and  consideration  to  the  ideals  and 
traditions  that  made  their  accomplishment 
possible  ? 

How  far  from  appreciating  the  necessities 
and  demands  of  military  discipline  an  Ameri- 
can *can  drift  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
quotation : 

"  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  American  people  that, 
in  time  of  peace,  they  look  lightly  upon  the  crime 
of  desertion  !'*    1 1  was  an  officer  of  the  army  who 
said  this.     It  is  the  view-point  of  the  army.    The 
army  is  not  curious  as  to  why  men  desert,  but 
only  curious  as  to  why  Americans  do  not  turn 
themselves  inito  a  nation  of  .  .  .  gum-shoe  man- 
catchers  to  return  to  the  army  prison  cell  and 
hard  labor  young  men  who  are  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  throwing  up  their  job.     For  that  is  all 
there  is  to  deserting  the  army  in  times  of  peace. 
This  superstition  as  to  desertion  being  a  crime 
survives  in  only  two  industries — among  iho^ic 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  those  in 
our  army. 

The  above  is  a  typical  passage  taken  from 
a  series  of  five  articles  by  Charles  Johnson 
Post  \yhich  has  recently  appeared  in  *•  Har- 
per's Weekly." 

We  do  not  care  to  enter  into  a  general 
discussion  of  these  articles,  but  perhaps  they 
may  be  used  as  a  peg  on  whi«h  to  hang  this 
brief  comment  on  certain  problems  that  oanr 
front  the  officers  in  our  army  and  to  show 
what  certain  varieties  of  civilians  are  doings  m 
make  the  solution  of  these  problems  more 
difficult  for  those  most  concerned.  Certainly, 
however,  a  correction  of  at  least  one  statement 
in  the  above  quotation  should  be  made.  Mr. 
Post  says  that  the  superstition  that  desertion 
is  a  crime  lingers  only  in  the  army  and  orr  the 
sea.  Despite  the  general  ignorance  of  army 
problems  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
he  is  mistaken,  we  think,  as  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  this  particular  military  supersti- 
tion. It  lingers,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
wherever  men  and  women  have  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  or  the  slightest 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  a  responsibility 
can  be  assumed  as  well  as  a  privilege  en- 
joyed. A  soldier  assumes  with  his  uniform 
certain  definite  obligations  vitally  different 
from  those  of  a.  civilian  who  accepts  a  job. 
The  civilian's  value  to  his  employer  generally 
depends  upon  what  he  does  day  by  day.  The 
soldier's  value  to  the  Nation  depends  upon 
what  he  promises  and  is  able  to  perform  in 
the  unforeseeable  emergency  of  war.  A 
soldier  cannot  throw  up  his  job  in  "  time  of 
peace"  for  the  simple  reason  that,  so  far  as 
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his  work  and  trainp^h^are  concerned,  he  can 
never  consider  himself  "at  peace."  'llie 
closer  the  armv  cain  be  kept  to  a  war  foot- 
ing  in  efficiency  and  personnel,  thie  better 
service  it  is  rendeiing  to  the  Nation.  The 
watchman  who  stroUs  off  and  leaves  a  road 
unguarded  which  iJes  in  the  path  of  a  possi- 
ble blast  of  dynamite  is  guilty  of  criminal 
negligence,  to  be  extenuated  by  no  amount 
of  sentimentality.  The  stroke  oar  who  de- 
cides to  throw  up  his  job  on  the  eve  of  a 
race  (while,  of  course,  the  crew  of  which  he 
is*  a  member  is  still/*' at  peace")  might  not 
be  guilty  of  an  indictable  offense,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  would  not  find  his 
college  town  a  pleasant  place  of  residence. 
We  hope  that  the  '*  superstition  "  that  deser- 
tion is  something  more  than  throwing  up  a 
job  will  last  as  long^as  the  army  itself. 

Still  another  typical  example  of  how  mili- 
tary discipline  may  be  misunderstood  by  one 
with  little  or  go  conception  of  its  purpose  or 
effect  may  be  cited  from  these  same  articles 
by  Mr.  Post.  He  quotes  and  attacks,  for 
instance,  the  findings  of  a  general  court 
martial  which  sentenced  an  officer  for  a  ver>' 
%prious  offense  to  be  reprimanded  and  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  his  post  for  six  months. 
In  explanation  of  his  belief  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  this  sentence,  he  says :  "A  post 
is  a  complete  social  community,  so  the  hard- 
ship to  the  officer  is  purely  rhetorical." 
**The  breaking  of  Dreyfus's  sword  and 
the  cutting  of  the  insignia  of  rank  from 
his  uniform,"  we  can  imagine  Mr.  Post 
writing  (had  he  been  asked  to  report  a  cer- 
tain historical  incident),  *'  did  no  injury  to  his 
person,  so  the  hardship  involved  was  purely 
rhetorical."  Even  granting  that  the  sentence 
given  this  particular  officer  was  inadequate, 
it  must  be  added  that  any  writer  capable  of 
such  a  comment  certainly  possesses  a  naively 
distorted  idea  of  the  meaning  of  honor,  either 
civil  or  military.  To  launch  a  sweeping  at- 
tack upon  a  fundamental  institution  such 
as  the  court  martial  because  it  falls  short  of 
perfection  is  a  sadder  commentary  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  critic  than  upon  the  effi- 
ciency or  the  morale  of  the  two  arms  of  the 
service. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  deny  that  there  will 
always  be  a  legitimate  field  for  constructive 
criticism  of  either  arm  of  the  service.  Criti- 
cism can  never  be  classed  under  that  head, 
however,  which  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  sincere  aiid  whole-hearted  efforts 
which  our  officers  are  constantly  making  for 


the  solution  of  the  problems  which  confront 
them. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  the 
army  has  been  as  blind  to  its  shortcomings 
and  problems  as  some  of  its  critics  profess  to 
believe.  The  question  of  desertion,  its  cause 
and  remedy,  the  revision  of  the  military 
code  (the  final  responsibility  for  which,  by 
the  way,  rests  upon  Congress),  the  attitude 
of  young  officers  towards  their  men,  the 
question  of  the  so-called  unmilitary  work 
required  of  privates  in  barracks  and  mess — 
these  and  many  other  problems  the  officers 
of  the  army,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
observe,  have  made  no  attempt  to  dodge  or 
conceal.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  can  be  found 
adequately  discussed  in  the  public  reports  of 
the  War  Department. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  picked 
ofl^cersof  our  army  and  navy,  voluntarily  giving 
their  lives  without  hope  of  any  great  financial 
reward  to  arduous  and  hazardous  duty,  to 
the  control  of  an  exactini^  code^  or  discipline, 
and  to  the  patient  and  untiring  service  of  a 
Nation  largely  ignorant  of  its  own  military 
and  naval  necessities,  should  fail  to  measure 
up,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  position.  If  such  were 
the  case,  there  would  be  little  hope  for  the 
honesty  of  the  average  civilian. 


SOME  TRUST  APHORISMS 

In  view  of  the  references  in  Mr.  Price's 
article  on  another  page  to  the  problems  in- 
volved m  monopoly,  competition,  and  Gov- 
ernment control  of  corporations,  we  take  this 
occasion  to  restate  certain  general  principles 
which  The  Outlook  has  long  held*- 

Private  monopoly  is  intolerable. 

Mere  combination  is  not  monopoly. 

The  tendency  towards  combination  is  an 
inevitable  and  wholesome  tendency. 

The  way  to  prevent  private  monopoly  is 
not  to  dissolve  combinations,  but  to  remove 
from  private  hands  the  power  to  do  those 
things  which  create  monopoly — namely,  to 
fix  prices,  to  restrict  output,  and  to  deterio- 
rate quality.  (This  is  the  definition  of  monop- 
oly by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.) 

Dissolution  through  suits  at  law  is  some- 
times necessary,  but  it  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  control  of  corporations  or  prevention  of 
monopoly. 

Where  combination  is  possible,  competition 
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is  impossible.  (This,  is  a  sa>'in^  of  Georg^e 
Stephenson,  the  father  of  steam  railways.) 

Bi^ess  is  not  badness. 

Unfair  competition  is  often  the  predecessor 
of  monopoly. 

The  prevention  of  unfairness  is  a  j^roWem 
of  administrative  regulation. 

The  enforcement  of  competition  cures 
nothing. 

The  prevention  of  monopoly  is  better  than 
its  cure. 

So  long  as  the  And-Trust  Law  is  on  the 
statute-books,  it  should  be  enforced. 

A  reasonable  interpretation  of  that  law  is 
the  only  kind  of  interpretation  that  is  tolerable. 

Where  regulation  is  effective,  combination 
is  not  to  be  feared. 

Regulation  is  not  a  synonym  for  repression. 

The  object  of  regulation  is  not  only  the 
prevention  of  evils  but  the  promotion  of 
efficiency. 


SOUTH    AMERICA  AND    THE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE 

At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law  at  Wash- 
ington (.April  22  to  24)  there  will  be  iov 
three  days  a  discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Our  views  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
have  been  requested  by  Professor  lilakeslee, 
of  Clark  University,  who  is  to  present  a 
paper  on  that  occasion.  Our  readers  may 
be  interested  in  these  questions  and  our 
answers.     We  here  present  them  : 

THE     QUESTIONS 

L  Should  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  now 
generally  understood  and  interpreted  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Latin  America,  be  con- 
tinued without  either  modification  or  further 
definition  ? 

II.   Does  it  need  clearer  interpretation  .^ 
{a)  For   the    people   of    the   United 
States  ? 

(Jf)  For  the  people  of  Latin  America  ? 

in.    Should    the   stable    Latin- American 

states    (at    present    Argentina,    Brazil,    and 

Chile)   be   regarded  by  the  L^nited  Slates  as 

supporters  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ? 

{(1)  Should  this  support  be  limited  to 
the  defense  of  their  own  lands  from 
European  conquest ;  or 

(/>)  Should  they  be  invited  to  co- 
operate with  the  l-nited  States  in  inter- 
preting and  enforcing  the  Monroe  Doc- 


trine wherever  it   naay  apply    on    this 
hemisphere  ? 

IV.  Should  it  be  abandoned  .^ 
{a)   Entirely  .* 

{b)  Below  the  equator  }  or 

(c)  Only  so  far  as  concerns  the  stable 
Latin- American  states  (Argentina,  Brazil. 
and  Chile)  .> 

V.  Other  views,  comments,  and  reasons, 
if  any. 

THE    ANSWERS 

I.  It  is  inconceivable  to  us  that  a  |>oIic>'  of 
any  sort  can  be  continued  without  being  sub- 
ject to  change.  Even  the  statute  laws,  though 
remaining  unamended  on  the  statute-books, 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  constantly  subject  to 
change    through    the   interpretations   of  the 
courts.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
wholly  apart  from    the   amendments  which 
have  been  made  to  it,  has  been  changing  and 
developing.     Of  course  such  a  polic>'  as  that 
originally  enunciated  as  the  Moftroe  Doctrine 
has  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the  years, 
and  will  continue  to  change.    Like  everything 
else  that  has  to  do  with  living  things,  it  is 
subject  to  evolution.    No  power  on  earth  can 
prevent  such  evolutionar>'  modifications. 

II.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  certainly  does 
need  clearer  interpretation  for  both  {a)  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  (b)  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  In  this,  however, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  stand  alone. 
Our  whole  current  history  needs  clearer 
interpretation.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  civilization  in  a  countr}'  that  there  are 
interpreters  of  that  country  to  itself.  The 
stagnant  countries  are  those  whose  common 
people  have  no  adequate  means  of  informa- 
tion and  interpretation.  It  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  statesman  to  be  an  interpreter, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  newspaper. 
In  particular,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  needs 
intelligent  interpretation  to  the  American 
people,  because  circumstances  have  not  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  think  very  much 
about  foreign  affairs.  We  have  reason  to 
believe,  judging  from  the  utterances  of  some 
prominent  South  Americans,  that  there  is 
need  in  South  America  also  of  an  intelligent 
interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

III.  We  believe  that  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  ought  to  be  supporters  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of 
self-interest ;  and  we  believe  that  in  any  action 
which  the  United  States  takes  it  ought  to 
assume  that  these  three  great  republics  of 
the  South  are  in  fact  supporters  of  that  Doc- 
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trine,  {a)  This  support  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  these  three  great  republics 
should  emphatically  not  be  limited  to  the 
defense  of  their  own  lands  from  European 
conquest ;  for  they  are  as  much  interested  as 
we  are  in  keeping  the  Western  Hemisphere 
free  from  European  entanglements.  (^)  We 
therefore  emphatically  believe  that  whenever 
the  United  States  has  occasion  to  interpret 
and  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  United 
States  should  take  it  for  granted  that  it  has  the 
approval  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  and 
in  any  instance  which  involves  or  may  involve 
intervention  the  United  States  ought  to  in- 
vite their  co-operation. 

IV.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  said 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  not  be 
abandoned  in  any  respect,  (a)  Of  course  it 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  entirely,  (d)  To 
abandon  it  below  the  equator  would  be 
equivalent  to  saying  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  that,  whereas  we  would  want  them  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  enforcing  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  our  own  neighborhood,  we  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  co-operating  with 
them  in  enforcing  it  in  their  neighborhood. 
The  mere  statement  of  that  proposition  is 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  untenable.  To  pro- 
pose that  it  be  abandoned  as  far  as  concerns 
the  stable  South  American  states — Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile — is  to  assume  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  remains  merely  a  policy  of 
the  United  States,  whereas  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  as  much  a  part  of  the  policy  of  those 
three  countries  as  of  our  country. 

V.  We  believe  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
so  far  from  being  abandoned  or  becoming 
obsolete,  is  going  to  become  more  and  more 
an  important  factor  in  international  affairs. 


A  GOOD  SIGN 

William  Barnes,  Jr.,  is  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  political  manager  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  political  managers  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  never  pretended  to 
conceal  his  opposition  to  measures  which 
have  for  their  object  the  extension  of  popu- 
lar control  over  party  organizations.  He 
has  shown  himself  time  and  again  to  be  an 
astute  and  resourceful  leader  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  machine  "  in  his  party  ;  that 
is,  the  well-drilled  body  of  men  who  make 
politics  a  vocation. 

He  has  brought  '^  lit  against  the   Suj^erin- 


tendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  calling  him  in  an  open 
letter  the  ''  boss  of  the  liquor  end  of  the  Re- 
publican party."  Mr.  Barnes  objects  to  the 
word  **  boss "  as  an  opprobrious  term  as 
applied  to  those  who  through  "  domination 
and  control "  of  nominations  and  appoint- 
ments "improperly,  immorally,  and  illegally 
influence,  or  attempt  to  influence,"  party 
representatives  in  public  office  "  to  perform 
acts  in  violation  of  their  oath  of  office  and 
against  the  general  welfare,"  subordinating 
their  wills  to  the  will  of  the  *'  boss." 

We  do  not  believe  Mr.  Barnes  is  right  in 
declaring  that  this  is  the  exclusive  meaning 
of  the  word  '*boss,"  as  commonly  under- 
stood. His  action,  however,  is  a  welcome 
index  to  a  change  in  public  sentiment.  It 
was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  term 
"  boss "  was  widely  regarded  as  compli- 
mentary. The  man  who  was  called  a  '-boss" 
was  inclined  to  be  proud  of  the  title  as 
a  tribute  to  his  power.  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr. 
Barnes's  predecessor  as  the  dominant  Re- 
publican in  New  York  politics,  was  known 
as  the  **  Easy  Boss,"  and  no  doubt  the  title 
gave  him  gratification.  Now  M**.  Barnes, 
who  has  never  been  accused  of  being  thin- 
skinned  or  supersensitive,  objects  not  only  to 
the  term  the  **  boss  of  the  liquor  end  of  the 
Republican  party,"  but  even  to  the  simple 
title  **  boss."  He  apparently  believes  that  the 
thing  for  which  that  term  stands  has  become 
a  reproach.  His  suit  is  an  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  an  adroit  political  manager  that 
public  sentiment  during  the  past  few  years 
has  become  educated.     It  is  a  good  sign. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  TREASON 

The  United  States  Senate  has  listened 
to  many  novel  theories  of  government, 
finance,  and  manners,  but  in  its  long  career 
it  has  heard  nothing  more  surprising  than 
Senator  Chamberlain's  new  definition  of 
treason. 

If  newspaper  reports  are  to  be  trusted. 
Senator  Chamberlain  has  unearthed  a  design 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Carnegie  so  base  that  it 
staggers  belief.  *'  He  has  never  hesitated," 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '*  to  spend  his  millions  in  endeavoring 
to  inculcate  a  reciprocal  feeling  for  Great 
Britain  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;"  an  offense  so  rank  that  if 
the  offender  **  were   a  citizen    of  any  other 
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nation  he.  ¥W)i^d  -be  ehargjed  with  treason. '^ 
Now  at  last  the  secret  purposes  of  the  great 
endowments  for  international  peace  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  created  are  exposed  to  the  light 
of  day  and  their  infamy  stands  revealed. 
Incidentally  we  have  a  new  definition  of 
treason  which  may  be  briefly  stated :  Every 
man  who  spends  money  in  an  effort  to  create 
a  friendly  feeling  between  nations  is  a  traitor. 
Arnold's  treason  has  long  been  the  stand- 
ard of  treason  ;  but  what  is  the  surrender  of  a 
fortress  compared  to  an  insidious  use  of  money 
to  destroy  suspicion  and  hatred  between  na- 
tions ?  When  one  remembers  what  a  loss  of 
easy  material  for  oratory  would  be  involved 
in  the  substitution  of  friendship  for  hatred, 
the  baseness  of  this  new  kind  of  treason  be- 
comes clear.  Think,  too,  of  the  destruction 
of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  yellow  newspapers 
and  the  annihilation  of  the  business  of  the 
manufacture  of  armaments  which  such  a 
change  from  the  amiable  ways  of  barbarism 
to  the  impracticable  methods  of  modern 
Christianity  would  involve ! 


BEING  A  BROTHER 

Family  relations  are  extremely  close — that 
is  their  nature.  Boys  brought  up  under  the 
same  roof- tree  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
each  other.  Brotherhood  is  therefore  a  very 
practical  relationship.  There  is  rarely  any- 
thing sentimental  about  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  a  man  anything  new  about  his  brother — 
he  understands  him  perhaps  as  well  as  any 
one  on  earth  ever  will.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  idea  of  brotherhood,  as  applied  to  all 
men,  is  usually  thought  of  as  lofty  and  im- 
practical, exposing  its  votaries  to  all  sorts  of 
losses  and  betrayals. 

But  why  ?  The  relation  of  brotherhood, 
in  its  every-day  form,  does  not  lead  to  loss, 
but  to  gain.  The  vast  majority  of  men  trust 
their  own  brothers,  and  do  not  lose  by  it. 
And  the  reason  they  trust  them  is  because  of 
close  acquaintance  with  them.  They  know 
that  their  brothers  are  honest  and  reliable. 
They  know  all  their  faults  ;  but  the  virtues  are 
there,  and  can  be  depended  on. 

In  other  words,  most  men,  to  those  who 
know  them  longest  and  closest,  from  earliest 
childhood,  are  to  be  trusted.  Brothers  can 
depend  on  brothers.  When  Christ  instituted 
brotherhood  among  his  followers  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  his  kinijdom,  he  built  on  the 
sound  facts  of  life.  A  great  ambassador  once 


said, '*  The  man  It  don't  tlike  is  the  man  I 
don't  know."  The  aim  of  Christ  was  to  have 
all  men  know  each  other,  trust  each  other, 
love  each  other,  like  brothers  in  one  big 
family.  It  was  not  a  theoretical  idea  ;  it  was 
a  practical  one,  full  of  wisdom  as  well  as  love. 

The    vast  majority  of   human    beings,    if 
taken  as  brothers,  repay  the  taking.     Those 
who  have  most  deeply  tried  the  experiment 
of  universal  brotherhood  have  testified  to  this 
most  strongly.     Hearty  faith  in  others  calls 
out  hearty  liking.     Francis  of  Assisi  found  alt 
men  truly  his  brothers.     So  did  Francis  Xa- 
vier,  so  did  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  David  Liv- 
ingstone, and  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  Arnold  Toynbee,  and  Leo  Tolstoy, 
each  in  his  own  way.     To-day  the  world  has  a 
quickening  feeling  of  fraternity.    The  advance 
of  women  to-day  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
development  of  sisterhood  between  those  of  all 
ranks  and  all  lands — the  solidarity  of  women. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  is  not  a  dream. 
Being  a  brother  is  not  a  sentimental  attitude. 
Christ  chose  only  sincere  and  true  things  in 
laying  down  the  rules  of  his  kingdom.  He 
took  up  this  sincerest,  most  straightforward 
of  human  relationships,  which  seldom  ideal- 
izes, which  is  good  for  the  common  day  and 
the  common  road,  and  called  his  disciples  to 
assume  it  towards  alL 

The  man  who  draws  back  from  brother- 
hood does  it  because  he  is  afraid  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  may  be  afraid  of  them  in 
two  ways,  but  neither  one  will  bear  the  test 
of  moral  analysis.  A  man  may  shrink  from 
treating  his  fellow-men  as  brothers  because 
he  is  afraid  they  will  take  away  his  posses- 
sions and  make  demands  upon  him  that  he 
does  not  want  to  meet.  That  posidon  is 
plainly  a  selfish  one,  and  may,  further,  be 
based  on  an  inner  suspicion  that  his  posses- 
sions are  not  his  own  fair  share.  Or  a  man 
may  refuse  to  be  a  brother  to  all  men  because 
he  feels  them  not  to  be  as  high-minded  or  as 
loyal  as  he  is  himself.  But  such  an  atdtudc 
is  self- righteousness  pure  and  simple.  The 
real  saint  is  irresistibly  drawn  towards  brother- 
hood by  his  conviction  that  most  people  are 
better  than  he  is — even  as  the  Apostle  Paul, 
for  example,  could  call  a  runaway  slave,  sin- 
cerely, a  "brother  beloved." 

Brotherhood  is  an  adventure  perhaps,  but 
an  adventure  into  certain tv.  No  one  loses 
by  being  a  brother.  The  loss  is  with  those 
who  never  try  to  live  out  the  meaning  of 
one  of  the  largest  words  of  the  sout — 
fraternity.  • 


OUR    PATENT    SYSTEM:    ITS   MERITS 

AND    DEFECTS 

Under  the  title  "  Patent  Absurdities  of  the  Patent  Offiee''  editorial  comment  was 
lately  tnade  in  The  Outlook  upon  some  of  the  defects  of  our  patent  system  as  illus- 
trated in  the  long  contests  and  delays  in  the  Wright  aeroplane  case  and  the  Goodivin 
photographic  film  case.  This  has  called  forth  tivo  communicatiotts^  which  %ve  print 
hercivith,  Mr,  Kaempffert  is  ofie  of  the  editors  of  the  '^  Scicfitifie  American ,"  has 
made  a  special  study  of  patent  law^  and  in  an  article  in  The  Outlook  over  a  year  ago 
on  "  Our  Defective  Patent  System  "  made  some  stringent  criticisms  on  the  patent  laiv 
and  system  of  4 his  country,  Mr,  Phillips  Abbott  is  an  attorney  of  high  standing  at 
the  New  York  bar^  and  has  a  full  and  special  knowledge  of  all  patent  matters.  We  do 
not  here  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  entire  subject^  but  may  add,  firsts  that 
The  Outlook  heartily  concurs  in  appreciation  of  the  immense  value  of  our  general 
system  of  patent-gr anting,  but  believes  that  it  at  present  includes  grave  defects  ^vhich 
require  thorough  study  and  rnnsion  by  a  competent  and  skilled  commission.  If  any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  Mr,  William  Hard's  recent  articles  in  **  Everybody  s 
Magazine ;''  they  disclose  lamentable  and  really  unendurable  conditions  in  certain 
directions,  'The  particular  points  raised  by  our  correspondents  do  not  affect  this 
general  conclusion.  We  hope  to  take  up  the  subject  in  detail  at  a  later  date, —  The 
Editors, 

I— THE  VALUE   OF  THE   SYSTEM 

BY   PHILLIPS  ABBOTT 


IT  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  most  of 
the  articles  touching  our  patent  laws  that 
have  appeared  in  the  public  prints  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two  have  apparently 
been  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  greater  or  less 
antagonism  to  them.  Many  of  the  articles 
have,  it  is  true,  referred  with  moderation  to 
criticisms  which  may  be  fairly  made  against 
the  law  and  the  practice  as  they  now  stand, 
yet  their  general  tone  and  the  impression 
conveyed  by  them  to  the  uninformed  public 
have  been  adverse  to  the  system  and  calcu- 
lated to  discourage  invention  and  deter  appli- 
cations for  patent. 

The  fact  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  such  matters  that,  aside  from 
the  superb  natural  resources  of  our  country, 
there  is  perhaps  no  single  agency  which  has 
contributed  so  forcefully  to  the  phenomenal 
development  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
made  us  perhaps  the  foremost  producing 
people  on  earth,  as  our  patent  system.  The 
inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  been 
stimulated  by  our  patent  laws,  and  funds  for 
the  development  and  perfection  of  new  and 
useful  discoveries  have  been  readily  forth- 
coming because  of  the  confidence  our  capi- 
talists have  in  patent  property  and  their  firm 


conviction  that  their  rights  thereunder  will  be 
fairly  protected  through  our  Federal  courts. 

Until  recent  years  our  patent  system  has 
been  far  more  developed  and  complete  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  During  the  last 
generation,  however,  other  nations,  seeing 
the  great  benefits  flowing  from  it  here,  have 
perfected  their  patent  laws,  so  that  now 
some  of  them  compare  favorably  with  ours. 

Practically  all  the  important  mechanical 
discoveries  of  the  century,  which  have  been 
exceedingly  potent  instrumentalities  in  the 
development  not  only  of  this  country  but  for 
the  uplift  of  the  entire  human  race,  have 
originated  under  and  are  the  direct  results  of 
our  patent  laws.  This  country  has  produced 
the  steamboat,  mowing-machine,  reaper,  sew- 
ing-machine, elevators,  typewriter,  air-brake, 
gimlet-pointed  screw,  telegraph,  telephone, 
phonograph,  Atlantic  cable,  vulcanized  rubber, 
cotton  gin,  photographic  film,  cash  carriers, 
linotype  printing-machine,  driven  wells,  heav- 
ier-than-air  flying-machine,  most  of  the  elec- 
tric p>ower  developments,  electric  lighting, 
Harveyized  steel,  machine-made  watches, 
McKay  shoe- sewing,  and  thousands  of  less 
well-known  but  important  improvements  in 
practically  every  branch  of  agriculture,  manu- 
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facture,  txansportation,  and  domestic  utilities. 
Few  of  these  things  would  have  ever  seen  the 
light  were  it  not  for  the  promise  of  reward, 
w.hich  is  the  mainspring  of  all  human  en- 
deavor, held  out  to  the  public  through  our 
patent  laws. 

These  being  the  facts,  would  it  not  have 
been  a  more  fair  exposition  of  the  matter  if 
The  Outlook,  in  its  issue. of  March  21, 1914, 
had  coupled  its  somewhat  disapproving  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  and  duration  of  the  Wright 
flying-machine  litigation  and  that  under  the 
Goodwin  photo  film  patent,  with  some  refer- 
ence to  the  vastly  preponderating  and  bene- 
ficial results  secured  by  our  patent  laws  ? 
Many  of  the  vast  manufacturing  interests  of 
our  country,  which  give  employment  to  whole 
communities,  were  based  primarily  at  least 
on  patent  protection,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  relatively  obscure  patent  owners  are  annu- 
ally reaping  from  their  patented  inventions 
and  discoveries  very  substantial  returns  either 
from  sales,  license,  or  royalty,  besides  wHch 
the  business  in  thousands  of  small  factories 
and  shops  that  employ  an  army  of  operatives 
relies  for  profit  more  or  less  upon  its  patent 
protection. 

Pveferring  to  the  Goodwin  film  case,  it  is 
said  that  his  invention  was  made  in  1887  ; 
that  he  died  fifteen  years  later,  with  his  case 
undecided ;  and  that  it  was  over  twenty-five 
years  after  his  invention  before  final  decision 
supporting  the  patent  was  rendered.  This 
is  most  misleading  to  the  inexperienced 
public.  The  facts  are  that  because  of  a  suc- 
cession of  occurrences  in  the  Patent  Office 
which  does  not  happen  once  in  a  thousand 
times,  and  other  incidents  of  his  then  posi- 
tion, Goodwin's  prosecution  of  his  case  while 
in  the  Office  was  necessarily  protracted.  The 
official  records  show  that  over  two  hundred 
thousand  other  patents  were  applied  for  and 
granted  during  the  time  that  his  particular 
application  was  pending.  This  is  not  to  be 
charged  against  the  patent  system,  and  no 
part  of  this  time  is  to  be  included  in  the 
period  of  his  deprivation  of  right,  for  he  was 
not  vested  with  any  right  whatever  until  his 
patent  issued. 

Again,  after  his  patent  did  issue,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  gather  funds  to  enable 
him  to  contest  his  claim  against  his  powerful 
opponent,  the  Elastman  Kodak  Company, 
which  took  somewhat  over  three  years. 
Finally  suit  was  commenced,  which  resulted 
in  a  counter-suit  under  a  different  patent. 
I'he  interests  of  the  parties  required  that  it 


should  be  first  disposed  of,  an^  th»  took  be-: 
tween  two  and,  three  years.     Thereafter  the 
Goodwin  case  was  ag^n  taken  up,  and  the. 
defendant,  as  was  its  clear  right,  and  also  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  .public,  made   an  ex- 
haustive search  of  the  photographic  literature 
of  the  world  and  also  all  prior  patents  pertain- 
ing thereto,  concerning  which  a  great  amount 
of  scientific  testimony  had  to  be  taken  and 
experiments  made,  so  as  to  determine  con- 
clusively whether  or  not  Goodwin  was  entitled 
to  control  that  which  he  claimed     This  inr 
vestigation    was   necessarily,  laborious     and 
difficult,  the  like  of  whkh  has  not  happened 
in  more  than  a  score  of  cases  in  the   whole 
history  of  patent  litigation.     Counsel  compe- 
tent to  handle  such  a  matter  of  course  had 
other  important  business  that  required   an 
appropriate  share  of  their  time.     When  the 
courts  were  finally  reached,  the  decisions  were 
quickly  rendered.     The  Goodwin  case,   like 
every  other  matter  of  magnitude,  involvii^ 
large  interests,  required  deliberate  considera^. 
tion.     Such  affairs  cannot  be  wisely  disposed 
of  with  the  expedition  and  at  the  low  cost  that 
will  suffice  for  a  trivial  matter  of  damages, 
contract,  debt,  and  the  like. 

Much  enthusiastic  and  visionary  mathe-. 
matics  has  been  indulged  in,  in  the  public 
prints,  touching  the  recovery  that  the  owners 
of  the  Goodwin  patent  may  make  against  the 
Elastman  Kodak  Company.  The  fact  is  that 
the  owner  of  a  patent  can  recover  from  an 
infringer  only  such  of  the  profits  derived  from 
the  infringement,  or  dams^es  suffered  there- 
by, as  the  law  accords  him.  If  the  invention 
is  small  and  the  damage  to  the  complainant 
or  the  profits  of  the  infringer  small,  then  the 
recovery  will  be  correspondingly  small  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  invention  is  funda- 
mental and  the  damage  and  profits  large, 
then  the  recovery  will  be,  and  should  be,  cor- 
respondingly enlarged.  The  principle  and 
the  application  of  the  law  are  the  same 
whether  this  amounts  to  $1,000  or 
$1,000,000. 

A  part  of  the  criticism  that  appeared  in  the 
editorial  in  The  Outlook  is  wholly  merited. 
The  practice  should  be  simplified  and  litiga-' 
tion  made  less  expensive.  The  period  of 
possible  pendency  of  an  application  in  the 
Patent  Office  should  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. The  possibility  of  diverse  decisions 
upon  the  same  patent  in  different  circuits 
should  be  eliminated.  But  those  who  are 
experienced  in  such  matters  realize  the  very 
great  difficulty,  indeed  the  practical  impossi- 
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bility,  of  satisfactorily  securing  these  results. 
As  human  affairs  exist,  the  power  of  money 
obtains  in  patent  matters  the  same  as  in 
every  other  matter.  A  patent  litigant,  the 
same  as  any  other  litigant,  can  be  impeded  in 
his  suit  by  the  oppressive  use  of  money,  and 
occasionally  a  meritorious  inventor  may  be 
forced  to  the  wall  because  of  the  superior 
financial  resources  of  his  opponent.  But 
this  happens  no  more  frequently  in  patent 
cases  than  in  any  other  cases  of  equal  magni- 
tude and  complexity. 

By  the  new  Equity  Rules  of  November, 
1912,  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  patent 
litigation  will  be  reduced  and  determination 
expedited.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  deter- 
mine definitely  whether  or  not  this  will 
prove  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  more  in* 
volved  and  difficult  cases. 

As  to  diverse  decisions  in  different  judicial 
circuits,  that  also  is  a  matter  of  grave  diffi- 
culty, involving  many  embarrassing  consid- 
erations. One  only,  which  can  be  easily 
appreciated,  will  be  given  here. 

Suppose  a  case  in  one  circuit  was  insuffi- 
ciently contested,  because,  perhaps,  of  collu- 
sion between  the  parties,  or  because  the 
defendant  had  but  little  at  stake  and  did  not 


care  to  defend  exhaustively,  with  the  result 
that  the  complainant  prevailed  and  his  patent 
was  sustained.  Shall  that  decision  be  blindly 
followed  by  the  court  in  a  different  circuit, 
in  which  a  different  defendant  who,  having 
much  at  stake  exhaustively  defended,  estab- 
lishes such  equities  between  the  parties  as 
were  not  even  remotely  suggested  in  the 
earlier  case }  Obviously  not.  That  would 
be  a  most  deplorable  miscarriage  of  justice. 
Yet  the  result  would  be  that  in  one  circuit 
the  patent  would  be  valid  and  in  another 
invalid. 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  matter  is  this : 
the  patent  protection  afforded  in  this  country 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  valuable 
of  all  our  statutory  provisions.  Here  and 
there  it  should  perhaps  be  improved,  if  a  way 
so  to  do  can  be  found.  Here  and  there  a 
special  litigant  may  suffer,  but  this  is  inherent 
in  all  judicial  affairs. 

If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  the  scope 
and  efficiency  of  our  patent  system  shall  be 
materially  curtailed,  the  industrial  progress  of 
this  country  will  be  correspondingly  curtailed^ 
and  the  coming  generations  will  call  those 
legislators  who  have  effected  such  restrictions 
anything  but  blessed. 


II— ••SUPPRESSION''    AND    COMPULSORY    LICENSES 

BY    WALDEMAR    KAEMPFFERT 


In  your  admirable  editorial  entitled  *'  The 
Patent  Absurdities  of  Patent  Law  "  you  ad- 
vocate a  revision  of  our  patent  laws  in  a  way 
which  would  "  forbid  the  buying  of  patents 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  them."  This 
idea  that  patents  are  suppressed  is  hard  in- 
de-^d  to  eradicate.  The  notion  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  powerful  corporations  buy  inventions 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  neglecting 
lo  use  them. 

During  the  twenty-odd  hearings  which 
W'.re  conducted  in  Washington  not  so  long 
ai^o  in  order  to  learn  the  views  of  manufac- 
turers and  inventors  with  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  licenses  into  our 
patent  system,  a  Congressional  Cornmittee 
tried  hard  to  find  evidence  of  suppression. 
( >iit  of  the  dozens  of  men  who  were  either 
h'  ard  by  the  Committee  or  who  wrote  letters 
giviHi;  their  views  only  one  man  thought  that 
he  had  tangible  evidence  of  suppression.  It 
was  not  very  tangible  evidence,  but  rather  the 
expression  of  an  opinion. 


It  is  true  that  some  patents  are  not 
"worked."  But  they  are  not  really  sup- 
pressed. A  great  manufacturing  corporation 
employs  professional  inventors — men  whojc 
business  it  is  to  devise  new  manufacturini; 
processes  and  new  machines.  Suppose  that 
they  are  intrusted  with  the  task  of  inventing 
a  machine  for  sewing  buttons  on  coats.  They 
may  invent  as  many  as  ten  different  machines 
for  the  purpose.  Of  these  ten  machines  one 
proves  to  be  the  simplest  and  the  most  effi- 
cient. It  is  made  and  used.  The  other 
nine  machines  are  patented,  but  are  not  used. 
But  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  successful  tenth 
machine  it  was  necessary  to  invent  the  dis- 
carded nine.  Perhaps  $150,000  and  more 
had  been  expended  in  the  process  of  arriving 
at  that  successful  tenth  machine.  I  know 
of  one  machine  in  the  invention  of  which 
no  less  than  $900,000  was  spent  before  a 
commercially  successful  invention  was  pro- 
duced. 

Now,  while  the  tenth  machine  is  the  com- 
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mercial  t:pe,  the  other  nine  machines  may 
be  f^perauve.  I&  it  fair  to  permit  a  commer- 
ciaJ  rival  to  apply  to  a  c  ^urt  for  a  compulsory 
license  so  that  he  may  have  the  j>rivilege  of 
using  one  of  the  nine  that  are  discarded  ? 
He  has  not  contributed  one  cent  to  the 
development  of  the  successful  machine  ;  he 
has  not  wasted  one  atom  of  brain  matter  in 
thinking  up  a  new  way  of  sewing  buttons  on 
clothes. 

Again,  the  impression  seems  to  prevail 
that  an  invention  leaps  from  the  inventor's 
brain  perfect.  Little  does  the  general  public 
realize  that  every  machine  is  in  reality  a  com- 
posite. Its  individual  parts  are  subject  to 
constant  improvement  Look  at  the  name- 
plate  of  a  turret  lathe  and  you  will  probably 
find  that  it  is  protected  by  a  dozen  patents, 
each  covering  some  detail.  It  may  be  that 
the  manufacturer  of  the  turret  lathe  controls 
no  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  patents, 
all  relating  to  the  construction  of  turret 
lathes ;  but  out  of  the  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  he  uses  not  more  than  a  dozen — the 
dozen  best.  Surely  the  public  loses  nothing 
if  he  fails  to  work  those  patents  which  have 
been  granted  for  inventions  that  are  in  his 
opinion  not  quite  so  good  as  the  one  which 
he  is  actually  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
And  surely  it  would  be  decidedly  unfair  if  a 
commercial  rival  were  to  obtain  a  compulsory 
license  and  begin  the  manufacturing  of  other 
turret  lathes  on  the  basis  of  the  patents  which 
are  not  worked. 

Vou  are  wrong  in  stating  that  England 
grants  compulsory  licenses  for  an  adequate 
fee.  England's  law  provides  for  the  forfeit- 
ure of  patents  which  are  not  worked.^  The 
forfeiture  clause  was  introduced,  not  because 
patents  are  suppressed,  but  simply  to  injure 
German  trade.  Most  of  the  chemicals  pro- 
duced from  coal  tars  are  made  in  Germany. 
The  processes  of  manufacturing  them  are 
I)rotected  by  patents.  England  discovered 
that  she  was  buying  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  chemicals  which  were  made  in  Germany, 
but  which  were  protected  in  England  by 
English  patents.  Hence  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  pass  a  law  which  would  compel 
German  manufacturers  to  work  their  English 

•  In  an\\ver  to  inquiry  Mr.  Kaenii>ffert  in  another  letter 
•»\>'H  "  Ihe  prfM*nt  British  patent  law  was  passed  AiiRiist 
2S.  I<>)7.  It  provides  botli  tor  coiupuUory  license  and 
Ti'viK  at  ion.  I'here  has  not  yet  bt^n  .i  (  ase  oj  compulsory 
linMise  M»  far  as  I  have  been  .ibit*  to  asct-rtain,  and  this  is 
\Nh.\t  I  mean  when  I  said  thatctunpulsory  license  was  not 
eftfctivf  m  Kujiland." 


patents  in  England.  The  rcstik  has  been 
anything  but  gratifjring  to  Engiishnien.  A 
few  factories,  to  be  sure,  have  sp>run^  op. 
But  they  are  factories  whose  operatives  arc 
imported  German  workmen.  Moreover,  this 
is  not  the  way  to  encourage  invendon.  It  is 
a  confession  of  impotence. 

Every  foreign  country  that  has  ever  tried 
compulsory  licenses  or  forfeiture  has  aban- 
doned it.  Germany  still  retains  in  its  patent 
law  a  provision  which  under  certain  circun^ 
stances  g^ves  the  State  the  power  to  appro- 
priate an  invention ;  but  the  invention  must 
be  of  such  vast  national  imp>ortance  that  the 
public  would  surely  suffer  if  it  were  not 
introduced.  It  has  been  stated  that  this 
provision  is  retained,  not  because  it  is  of  any 
real  value  to  Germany  as  an  industrial  nation, 
but  as  a  weapon  of  defense  against  those 
countries  that  pass  patent  laws  distincdy 
unfavorable  to  German  inventors  and  Ger- 
man industries.  If  we  pass  a  compnilsory 
license  law,  such  as  the  one  which  you  seem 
to  advocate,  we  may  rest  assured  that  retali- 
atory measures  may  be  expected  from  Eluro- 
pean  countries. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  a  compulsory 
license  law  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
powerful  corporations  ?  Suppose  that  you 
are  the  inventor  of  a  manufacturing  process 
which  can  be  used  by  only  one  corporation  in 
the  whole  country,  not  necessarily  a  trust. 
Suppose  that  the  corporation  does  not  care 
to  deal  with  you  on  your  own  terms.  Under 
the  compulsory  license  law  which  Representa- 
tive Oldfield,  of  Arkansas,  has  framed,  but 
which  has  fortunately  not  as  yet  received 
serious  consideration  from  Congress,  it  will 
be  possible  for  that  corporation  to  compel  you 
to  grant  a  license  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  it  to  obtain 
at  its  own  terms — fair  or  unfair — what  it  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  at  all.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  during  the  hearings  which  were 
conducted  in  Washington  to  discover  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  Oldfield  Bill  most  of  the 
large  corporations  offered  no  violent  oppHJsi- 
tion.  Before  a  bill  is  passed  which  is  directed 
against  suppression  of  patents  it  would  be 
well  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  patents  are 
really  suppressed  in  the  manner  that  is  com- 
monly supposed.  If  an  investigation  is  ever 
conducted,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  just  as 
imp  )ssible  to  kill  a  good  invention  as  it  is 
impossible  to  kill  any  good  idea. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  POSTAL  SERVICE 


BY  P.  V.  DE  GRAW 

Hardly  any  one  would  seem  better  qualified  to  write  of  the  postal  set  vice  as  a 
whole  t/ian  Mr,  De  Graw,  whose  long  journalistic  experience  was  supplemented  by 
eight  years  of  active  work  in  the  Department^  in  zvhich  he  served  as  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General during  the  Roosei^elt  and  Taft  Administratiotis,  He  was  especially  active 
and  successful  in  promoting  the  rural  free  delivery  sennce^  and  has  been  a  persistent 
advocate  and  worker  for  ei'ety  progressive  proposal,  including  the  parcel  post.  The 
largest  number  of  rural  delivety  routes  installed  in  any  one  year  7i^as  during  1904—5, 
when  set  ince  was  begun  on  7,489  routes  finder  the  administrations  of  ex-Assistant 
Postmasters-General  Burton — notv  United  States  Senator — and  De  Graw. —  The 
Editors. 


THERE  is  no  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— army,  navy,  treasury,  or  judi- 
ciary— that  so  closely  touches  the 
people,  and  touches  so  many  of  them,  as  the 
Post-Office  Department ;  it  touches  all  kinds 
of  people,  too,  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  it  is 
not  alone  a  helper,  but  a  censor,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on. 

IN    COLONIAL    DAYS 

While  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  service, 
we  should  remember  that,  large  as  it  is,  its 
development  has  been  of  slow  growth.  It  is 
a  long  time  indeed  since  the  days  when 
colonists  got  their  letters  from  home  by  wait- 
ing at  some  popular  inn  near  tide-water  until 
the  ship  appeared  in  the  bay  and  a  boat 
manned  by  English  soldiers  brought  the  pre- 
cious packages  to  shore  ;  later  on — let  us  say 
threescore  years  ago — the  arrival  of  the  daily 
mail  train  was  a  signal  for  townspeople  to 
assemble,  even  though  their  share  proved  but 
a  single  sack,  and  only  partly  filled  at  that. 

But  of  course  the  primitive  way  of  han- 
dling the  mail  in  early  days  could  hardly  con- 
tinue even  under  the  rule  of  a  king  who 
cared  so  little  for  his  American  subjects  as 
George"  III.  In  fact,  those  subjects  had  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  in  1639  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  ordinance 
legalizing  the  postal  system.  Even  then  it 
took  nearly  a  century  to  get  the  service  on  a 
business  basis,  and  it  took  a  Franklin  to  do 
it,  for  in  1735  King  George  had  the  good 
sense  to  place  the  Philadelphia  philosopher  in 
charge,  and  the  latter  ran  the  Department  for 
twenty  years  at  a  profit — to  George. 

In  1775,  however,  the  colonists  undertook 
to  manage  things  on  their  own  account,  and 
they  recognized  Franklin's  services  by  making 
him  Postmaster-General  at  a  salary  of  $1,000 
a  year,  but  even  he  could  not  maintain  the 


system  during  the  Revolutionary  period  ;  at 
that  time  the  Department  dwindled  to  very 
small  proix)rtions,  the  total  number  of  offices 
in  op>eration  in  1776  being  only  twenty-eight, 
and  fourteen  of  these  were  in  Massachusetts, 
fewer  than  we  would  doubtless  now  find  in 
any  single  county  of  that  State. 

THEN    AND    NOW 

To-day,  however,  the  Department  is  an 
enormous  institution,  and  so  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  public  that  even  yearly  deficits 
have  little  effect  upon  its  popularity.  Yet, 
large  as  it  is,  very  few  of  those  who  enjoy  its 
benefits  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  just  what 
it  is  and  how  it  is  operated.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  a  Postmaster-General  and  several 
assistants,  but  just  what  the  functions  of  these 
assistants  are  is  probably  not  well  known. 

The  Post-Office  Department  of  to-day, 
which  governs  from  Washington  the  entire 
system,  is  divided  into  four  bureaus,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  First,  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Assistant  Postmasters-General, 
and  each  of  these  bureaus  handles  the  more 
closely  allied  features  of  the  service. 

The  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 
supervises  the  annual  readjustment  of  Presi- 
dential postmasters'  salaries  and  the  allow- 
ance of  expenditures  for  miscellaneous  items 
in  post-offices ;  he  also  has  charge  of  the 
installation  of  city  delivery  service  and  the 
preparation  of  cases  for  the  appointment  of 
postmasters. 

The  Second  Assistant  handles  all  matters 
p>ertaining  to  the  transportation  of  mails  on 
railways  and  steamboats,  to  the  mail  messen- 
ger service  in  cities  and  towns,  and  also  is 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  railway  and 
postal  clerks  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  equipment. 

The  Third  Assistant  has  jurisdiction  over 
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the  divisions  of  finance,  stamps,  money 
orders,  registered  mails,  classification  and 
redemption,  ^nd  of  the  postal  savings  system. 

The  Fourth  Assistant  supervises  rural 
delivery,  furnishes  supplies  for  the  entire 
service,  has  charge  of  the  treatment  of  un- 
mailable  and  undelivered  mail  matter  in  the 
division  of  dead  letters,  and  exercises  super- 
vision over  the  making,  printing,  and  distri- 
bution of  postal  route  maps. 

The  work  of  the  various  bureaus  may 
doubtless  be  better  explained  by  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  different  branches  of  the  service 
under  the  usual  designations  with  which  the 
public  is  acquainted. 

THE    APPOINTMENT    OF    POSTMASTERS 

One  division  has  charge  of  the  work  relat- 
ing to  postmasters'  appointments,  including 
the  obtaining  of  bonds  from  the  appointees 
and  the  issuance  of  their  commissions.  It 
also  gives  consideration  to  complaints  and 
charges  against  postmasters,  handles  cor- 
respondence relative  to  leaves  of  absence, 
hours  of  business  at  the  post-office,  and  has 
charge  of  the  designation  and  appointment  of 
mail  clerks. 

The  number  of  postmasters  appointed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912  was  10,590.  Of 
this  number  2,268  were  at  offices  filled  by 
Presidential  appointment,  and  8,302  were  at 
fourth-class  offices.  So  well  do  postmasters 
acquit  themselves,  as  a  rule,  that  more  than 
seventy-seven  per  cent  of  those  whose  com- 
missions expired  during  the  year  were  given 
reappointments. 

CITY    DELIVERY    SERVICE 

This  service  is  now  in  operation  in  1,598 
cities,  necessitating  an  employment  of 
29.742  carriers,  involving  an  annual  cost  of 
$34,500,000.  The  number  of  carriers  em- 
ployed in  the  city  of  New  York  is  2,564  ;  in 
Chicago,  1,907  ;  in  Boston,  1,302;  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1,200;  and  in  Brooklyn,  1.044 — 
tliese  five  cities  requiring  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  entire  force. 

These  employees  of  the  Department  con- 
stitute quite  an  army  of  faithful,  hard-working 
public  servants,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  anybody  equally  popular  with  the 
people. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  number  will  be 
largely  increased,  for  the  Appropriation  Act 
extends  mail  delivery,  experimentally,  to 
towns  and  villages  having  post-offices  of  the 
second  and  third  class  that  are  not  entitled 


to  free  delivery  service.  The  law  prescribes 
a  limitation  of  $1,800  to  the  expenditure  of 
each  office  for  this  service. 

SPECIAL    DELIVERY    SERVICE 

So  few  people  receive  many  special  de- 
livery letters  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
16,756,499  pieces  were  delivered  during  the 
last  fiscal  year ;  and,  as  a  fee  of  eight  cents 
is  allowed  to  employees  to  whom  is  assigned 
the  delivery  of  these  letters,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  amounts  to  quite  an  income  during 
the  year — more  than  $l,300,000v 

The  railway  mail  and  registered  mail 
.service  are  also  important  branches,  which 
make  possible  great  economies  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  render  valuable  aid  to  the 
public  at  large. 

MONEY    ORDER    SYSTEM 

When  the  importance  of  this  branch  is 
considered,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
the  Department  was  conducted  until  the 
year  1865  before  any  legislation  was  enacted 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  postal 
money  order  system,  the  object  being,  as 
then  stated,  "  to  promote  the  convenience 
of  the  public  and  to  insure  the  safe  trans- 
fer of  small  sums  of  money  through  the 
mail." 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
system  was  operated  at  only  419  post-offices, 
at  which  time  75,000  orders,  amounting  to 
less  than  one  and  one-half  million  dollars, 
were  issued. 

To-day,  however,  the  system  embraces 
52,000  post-offices,  including  stations  and 
branches  ;  and  all  these  issued  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  more  than  86,000.000  orders, 
amounting  to  more  than  $700,000,000,  while 
about  the  same  sum  was  represented 
by  orders  paid — an  aggregate  of  about 
$1,500,000,00(3.  This  enormous  business 
is  necessarily  a  National  financial  factor,  as 
the  postal  savings  system  is  growing  to  be, 
and  these  institutions  are  two  of  the  most 
beneficent  of  our  Government. 

It  was  not  intended  at  the  outset'  that 
the  money  order  system  should  be  a  source 
of  large  revenue  to  the  Department,  and 
thus  be  a  tax  upon  the  people ;  but,  oii  the 
other  hand,  it  has  always  been  maintained 
that  it  should  be  self-supporting,  which  indeed 
it  is. 

FRANKED    MATFER 

Notwithstanding  the  general  popularity  of 
the  Post-Office  Department,  there  are  certain 
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matters  which  have  always  invited  more  or 
less  criticism.  One  is  the  franking  privtkge  ; 
it  is  estimated  that  franked  matter,  being  the 
Congressional  and  official  material  carried 
free  of  postage  in  the  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial departments  of  the  Government,  has 
aggregated  59,296,087  pounds. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
low  cost  at  which  second-class  matter  is  car- 
ried has  also  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
comment.  The  comparative  returns  may  be 
arrived  at  when  it  is  known  that,  while  second- 
class  matter  constituted  two-thirds  of  all  the 
domestic  revenue-producing  material  carried 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  19,  1911, 
it  yielded  approximately  only  one-twentieth  of 
the  endre  revenue. 

DIVISION    OF    RURAL    MAILS 

The  first  rural  delivery  service  was  not  put 
into  operation  until  October,  1896,  and  from 
that  date  to  June  30,  1897,  83  routes  were 
established  in  29  States,  having  a  totd  mile- 
age of  1,843  miles,  and  costing  $14,480. 
Since  theh  the  service  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  until  on  May  1,  1912,  there 
were  in  operation  throughout  the  country 
42,169  routes,  with  42,053  carriers  serving  a 
territory  of  about  1,700,500  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  population  of  about  22,000,000, 
necessitating  daily  travel  on  the  part  of  all 
the  carriers  of  about  1,130,000  miles,  more 
than  forty  times  the  distance  round  the  earth. 

Since  rural  delivery  was  established  the 
total  amount  expended  in  extension  is  nearly 
$300,000,000.  The  service  has  largely  su- 
perseded the  star  routes,  these  having  de- 
creased from  22,834  in  1900  to  12,657  in 
1912. 

DIVISION    OF    SUPPLIES 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections 
of  the  Post-Office  Department.  It  occupies 
50,000  square  feet  of  space  in  an  eight-story 
annex  building,  has  85  trained  employees, 
receives  and  fills  1,300  requisitions,  and 
moves  by  freight  an  average  of  fifteen  tons 
of  supplies  every  working  day  in  the  year ; 
this  consisting  chiefly  of  blanks  and  printed 
forms,  stationery,  twine,  baskets,  trucks,  and 
scales.  An  idea  of  the  quantity  of  some  of 
the  articles  used  may  be  had  from  the  follow- 
ing items  purchased  and  distributed  during  the 
last  fiscal  year:  6,000  gallons  of  mucilage, 
10,000  gallons  of  writing  fluid,  30,000  pounds 
of  canceling  ink,  80,000  stamp  pads,  400,000 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  700,000  lead  pencils, 


1,000,000  straps  for  letter  and  rurai*  mail- 
carriers,  1^000,000  pounds  (90  car-loads)' of 
twine,  3,000  000  steel  pens,  4,6^5,000  sheets 
of  wrapping  paper,  1,600,000,000  (80  car- 
loads) of  facing-slips  used  for  directions  oti 
packages  of  letters.  Since  the  installation  of 
the  parcel  post  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the 
Post-Office  Department  has  purchased  for 
use  in  post-offices  and  on  rural  delivery  routes 
88,200  scales  of  the  beam,  sprint- balance, 
and  automatic  types. 

DIVISION    OF    DEAD    LETTERS 

This  division  was  established  in  1825,  biit 
no  detailed  record  of  its  transactions  was 
kept  prior  to  1830,  during  which  year  380,000 
letters  were  received  for  disposition.  The 
office  now  gives  employment  to  161  persons, 
who  handled  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  more  than  13,000,000  letters 
and  parcels, of  which  approximately  2,000,000 
pieces  were  posted  in  foreign  countries  and 
failed  of  delivery  in  the  United  States.  Fully 
80,000  of  the  letters  received  bore  no  ad- 
dresses whatsoever,  and  in  many  instances 
contained  inclosures  of  apparent  value  to  the 
senders. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  how 
much  effort  is  made  in  this  department  to 
secure  the  delivery  of  dead  letters.  As  to  the 
interesting  results  achieved,  the  citation  of 
an  incident  is  apropos :  a  letter  addressed  to 
a  Catholic  divine,  "  Africa,"  was  despatched 
to  that  country ;  as  the  addressee  could  not  be 
found,  the  packet  was  marked  "  Unknown '' 
and  returned,  where  it  was  opened,  and 
found  to  carry  three  crisp,  new  five-hundred- 
dollar  bills,  inclosed  in  a  note  of  almost  per- 
fect chirography,  directing  that  the  funds  be 
disbursed  as  the  "  Father,"  in  his  work  of 
charity,  might  elect,  it  bearing  the  signature 
"  Mary."  The  circumstances  were  unusual, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  money  involved, 
but  the  Inspection  Division,  after  three  weeks 
of  earnest  effort,  located  **  Mary's  "  residence  ; 
in  the  meantime,  however,  she  had  passed 
away,  and  the  money  was  consequently 
returned  to  her  estate. 

PARCEL    POST 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  was  the  establishment  of  the 
parcel  post,  providing  for  the  transportation 
by  mail  of  packages  weighing  a  maximum  of 
eleven  pounds,  thus  bringing  the  Government 
into  direct  competition  with  the  express  com- 
panies and  effecting  a  substantial  saving  to  the 
public.  Although  in  operation  less  than  eight 
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months,  the  parcel  post  is  already  a  National 
institution,  and  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  maximum  weight  for  packages  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  mailing  point 
has  been  increased  from  eleven  pounds  to 
twenty,  thus  still  further  cutting  in  upon  the 
business  of  the  express  companies.  Further- 
more, it  was  decided  to  do  away  with  the 
special  stamps  first  required  and  employ  the 
regular  stamp  issues  instead. 

The  new  arrangement,  for  example,  will 
enable  department  stores  to  distribute  goods 
more  cheaply  than  by  express  or  through 
their  own  delivery  system,  and  truckers  and 
farmers  can  afford  to  send  their  products 
direct  to  dwellers  in  the  city ;  it  is  therefore 
estimated  that  the  amount  carried  during  the 
first  year  will  far  exceed  the  original  figure, 
probably  reaching  600,000,000  packages. 

The  next  step  will  doubtless  be  a  still 
further  increase  in  the  maximum  weight, 
possibly  fixing  it  at  one  hundred  pounds ; 
also  a  further  reduction  in  rates,  and  prob- 
ably an  extension  of  the  privilege  by  the 
inclusion  of  printed  material,  which  must 
now  be  carried  as  third-class  matter  at  higher 
cost  to  the  public. 

It  is  probably  not  amiss  to  make  brief 
mention  of  the  humorous  side  of  the 
parcel  post.  The  first  week's  record  of 
business  showed,  for  example,  that  a  brick 
company  in  New  Jersey  sent  by  mail  an 
entire  load  of  brick  ;  while  in  Ohio  a  baby 
was  sent  by  mail,  and  in  New  York  ice-cream 
was  carried  with  more  or  less  safety  from 
maker  to  user.  Quite  recendy  a  cat,  properly 
boxed,  was  handed  in  at  an  ofllice  where  the 
rule  against  shipment  of  live  animals  was  not 
yet  known  to  a  newly  appointed  postmaster. 
He  therefore  sent  the  feline  along,  but 
farther  on  there  was  stoppage  by  a  better- 
posted  official,  who  presumably  turned  Tabby 
loose. 

POSTAL    SAVINGS    BANKS 

In  view  of  the  prompt  and  efficient  service 
so  long  rendered  by  the  Government,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  people  should  rely  upon 
and  trust  it  implicitly,  and  this  is  shown  by 
the  result  of  the  experiment  in  postal  banks. 
Into  these  banks  was  poured  during  the 
second  year  after  they  were  started  the  sum 
of  $33,957,062.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  money  was  not  withdrawn  from 
banking  institutions,  for  during  the  same 
period  bank  deposits  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  The  savings  came  from  quarters 
where  there  was   distrust  of  private  banks, 


but  from  those  who  still  had  strong^  confi- 
dence in  Uncle  Sam.  Money  hidden  away 
was  brought  out  and  put  into  circulation  :  it 
was  handed  in  at  f>ost-offices  without  mis- 
giving. Security  and  safety  seemed  to  be 
unquestioned.  Held  by  the  Govemment. 
these  savings  were,  to  the  owners,  absolutely 
safe.  The  postal  savings  accounts  show- 
that  the  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of 
depositors  on  May  31,  1913,  was  the  amount 
stated,  while  postal  savings  bonds  purchased 
from  July  1, 1911,  to  July  1,  1913,  amounted 
to  $3,506,000. 

Wherever,  indeed,  the  supervision  of  L'ncle 
Sam  exists  suspicion  is  dispelled.  This  sense 
of  security  is  an  important  fact.  The  post- 
office  bureaus  are  the  most  active  agencies  of 
the  Govemment.  and,  as  already  stated,  they 
get  closest  to  the  people.  Everywhere,  even 
in  the  remotest  sections,  it  is  the  postmaster, 
the  carrier,  and  the  post-office  messenger,  and 
not  the  soldier  or  sailor,  that  are  in  the  daily 
eye  of  the  public. 

POST-OFFICE    INSPECTORS 

The  Govemment  is  not  only  a  good  serv- 
ant but  a  strict  censor.  The  division  of  post- 
office  inspectors  numbers  390,  and  these  are 
properly   called    the   eyes  and   ears    of    the 
Department.     They    are  not    only   charg^ed 
with  the  investigation  of  post-offices  and  with 
keeping  the  Department  advised  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  service,  but  alleged  violations  of 
postal  laws  are  looked  into  by  them,  and  they 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal  offenses. 
One  can  gain  an  idea  of  the  extensive  oj>era- 
tions  of  the  inspectors*  force  and  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  work  has  grown  when  it 
is  shown  that  the  number  of  cases  investigated 
in  1901  was  178,514,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  298,833 — an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
more  than  sixty  per  cent. 

The  results  of  the  action  taken  by  in- 
spectors in  1912  to  bring  to  justice  persons 
operating  fraudulent  schemes  w;,re  as  follows : 

Persons  arrested 572 

Persons  indicted 537 

Persons  convicted 2(y5 

Persons  acquitted 51 

Persons  awaiting  trial 290 

Fugitives  from  justice 62 

Here  are  some  of  the  fraudulent  schemes 
in  connection  with  which  arrests  were  made 
and  convictions  had  during  the  fiscal  year 
1912  :  promotion  and  sale  of  worthless 
stocks,  sale  of  fake  medicines  or  medical 
applications,   fake  horse-racing  and  athletic 
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contests, -land  schemes,  produce  commission 
swindles,  fake  detective  agencies,  misrepre- 
sentations made  in  the  sale  of  property,  false 
statements  as  to  financial  condition,  failure  to 
furnish  information  as  advertised,  bogus  Hre 
insurance,  and  so  on.  In  addition  to  these, 
very  many  other  schemes  might:  'be  emi 
merated,  all  of  which  the  Department  places 
under  ban. 

DOING    BUSINESS    BY    MAIL 

From  this  showing  of  alertness  on  the  part 
of  tlie  inspectors  it  will  not  be  any  surprise 
to  the  reader,  as  it  is  not  to  the  writer  after 
eight  years  of  inside  service,  that  so  many 
substantial  and  reliable  firms  and  business 
houses  feel  warranted  and  absolutely  secure 
in  .using  the  mails  wholly  or  almost  exclusively 
in  the  transaction  of  their  business. 

Thus  is  the  pubhc  daily  protected  from 
schemes  big  and  little — from  so-called  **  work- 
at-home  "  proposals,  in  which  the  promoter 
filches  a  few  cents  from  his  victim,  to  the 
gigantic  stock-jobbing  swindle  in  which  large 
sums  are  obtained. 

A  discouraging  feature  to  the  Department 
in  its  fraud  crusade  is  the  light  sentence 
often  imposed  by  the  courts.  In  a  number 
of  instances  those  who  have  robbed  the  peo- 


ple of  millions  of  dollars  hare  been  inlprij*^ 
oned  for  only  a  few  months,  while  those  wYtb 
obtained  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  were 
found  guilty,  were  required  to  pay  only  a 
small  fine. 

> 

COOPERATION    OF    THE   PRESS 

On  the  other  hand,  important  aid  has  been 
rendered  at  least  from  one  outside  sourooi 
As  a  result  of  the  Departmait  crusadesi 
reliable  and  reputable  periodicals  throi^hout 
the  country  now  go  very  carefully  into  the 
character  of  the  advertisements  offered  for 
publication.  Such  action  is  a  substantial  aid 
in  protecting  the  public  from  swindlers.  The 
example  set  by  certain  of  these  monthly  and 
weekly  publications  is  also  being  followed  by 
the  better  class  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

The  time  has  probably  arrived,  indeed, 
when  the  announcements  of  none  but  repu- 
table concerns  will  be  found  in  any  self- 
respecting  publication.  Advertising  and  the 
postal  service  thus  help  the  public  to  secure 
through  the  mails,  and  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, about  everything  that  the  heart  couid 
wish,  from  a  box  of  bonbons  to  a  barrel  of 
flour,  from  a  mattress  to  a  mortgage  invest- 
ment. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  ANDES 

AN    OLD    UNIVERSITY    CITY;    AT 
THE    FOOT    OF    THE    ANDES 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

IN   THE   SERIES   ON   SOUTH   AMERICA 


WHEN  we  reached  the  Province  of 
Cdrdoba,  at  first  we  passed  through 
a  rather  barren  ranch  country  that 
reminded  one  of  western  Texas,  with  trees 
looking  somewhat  like  the  mesquite  and  palo 
verde,  and  hedges  of  cactus  with  brilliant 
flowers.  Then  the  country  grew  more  fer- 
tile, and  finally  we  came  to  the  flourishing 
city  of  C6rdoba.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
older  than  any  dty  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  our  companions  who  guided  us  around  the 
city  was  a  man  descended  from  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  whose  people  had  been  in  C6r- 
doba  for  over  three  hundred  years.  He  was 
a  prosperous,  thriving  citizen.     His  business 


was  buying  and  selling  ranches,  cattle,  and 
city  real  estate,  while  his  brother  was  a 
prominent  lawyer.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  Cdrdoba  has  taken  great  strides  for- 
ward, and  it  is  now  a  thriving  modern  city, 
with  its  trolley  lines,  water-works,  street- 
cleaning  department,  and  the  rest,  just  like  a 
city  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  size. 

We  visited  the  University.  Next  year  it 
will  celebrate  its  three  hundredth  anniversary, 
for  it  is  much  older  than  any  university  in  the 
United  States.  This  must  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  meaning  more  than  it 
actually  does.  These  old  universities  of 
Latin  America  during  the  Colonial  and  Span- 
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ish  p>eriod  were  merely  survivals  of  ihe  me- 
diaeval university  system,  survivals  which  had, 
if  anything,  retrograded  from  a  not  very 
advanced  original  type,  just  as  the  ordinary 
Mohammedan  university  of  the  present  day 
has  retrograded  from  the  standard  of  the 
old  Mohammedan  university  that  flourished 
under  the  caliphate  of  C<5rdoba.  Neverthe- 
less, where  ignorance  was  so  well-nigh  uni- 
versal and  so  altogether  profound,  it  was 
well  that  there  existed  here  and  there  even  a 
feeble  and  flickering  light.  Nowadays  there 
are  in  Latin  America  many  fine  universities, 
many  fine  schools  of  learning,  advanced  in 
type  and  abreast  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
needs  of  the  modem  world. 

While  in  C6rdoba  I  visited  two  of  the 
modern  institutions,  one  a  normal  school  for 
girls,  in  which  over  a  thousand  girls  are  being 
trained  to  be  teachers,  and  the  other  an  agri- 
cultural college.  These  agricultural  colleges 
are  scattered  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  of  adn^irable  t>'pe ;  and.  by  the  way,  they 
are  always  placed  in  beautiful  grounds.  I 
had  been  told  that  the  same  difficulty  obtained 
among  the  students  in  Argentina  as  has 
obtained  among  many  of  the  students  in  our 
own  agricultural  colleges ;  that  is,  that  the 
students  were  taken  from  the  ranches,  given 
a  training,  and  that  then,  instead  of  going 
back  to  the  ranches,  they  either  went  into  the 
Government  Service  or  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  cities.  Of  course  the  investigations  I 
made  were  not  such  as  to  enable  me  to  pass 
final  judgment  in  this  matter.  But  I  did 
make  certain  investigations,  and  these  inves- 
tigations told  against  the  statements  in  ques- 
tion. In  this  particular  college,  for  instance, 
getting  the  students  together,  I  picked  out  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  of  them  at  random,  and 
cross  examined  each  as  to  his  ancestry,  the 
occupation  of  his  father,  and  what  he  intended 
himself  to  do  when  he  left  college.  Most  of 
them  were  the  sons  of  Argentines,  one  was 
the  son  of  an  Englishman,  one  of  a  French- 
man, and  two  of  Italians.  Most  of  them 
were  the  sons  of  ranchmen,  two  or  three 
were  the  sons  of  townsmen.  •  One  intended 
to  become  a  veterinarian,  one  intended  to  go 
into  Government  Service,  and  all  the  others 
were  going  out  into  the  country  to  be  ranch- 
men ;  several"  of  them  on  the  ranches  of  their 
fathers,  the  others  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting ranches  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to.  My  queries  in  the  various 
other  agricultural  colleges  evoked  similar 
information.     As  regards  the  men  I  person- 


^iy  examined,  these  colleg-es  were    fulfillir^: 

the  purposes  of  their  being. 

In    Cordoba    there   is    a      b>eautiful     pari 
system.     It  is  an  attractive  city  in  every  wa;. 

I  was  interested  by  the  incidental    discover, 
of  a  matter  worthy  of  the  atten  tion  of  our  o«Ti 
students  of  social  betterment.        M'he    munk> 
pality  has  recently  gone  into  tHe  t>usines>    t 
providing   homes   for  the  worJcing:men    wh*.' 
desire  to  get  them.     The  munioipaJity   buys 
land  and  constructs  the  home.       1 1  then  sel  i 
it  to  the  householder  on  terms   tHat  include 
the  repayment  by  the  latter  of  eig-ht  j>er  cent 
a  year  on  the  purchase  price.    In  fifteen  years 
the  house  and  land  become   absoluteJv    the 
man's  own.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  apply 
the  same  system  to  agricultural  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  immigrants    to    settic 
down  and  become  owners  and  tilJers  of  the 
soil.     The  proposal  is  that  in  each  parish  the 
(jovemment  shall  purchase  some   five    thou- 
sand acres  and  sell  the  land  in  smaJI  Jots  on 
terms  somewhat  similar  to  those   mentioned 
above  to  actual  settlers  who  live  on   and  tiU 
the  soil.    * 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  that  the 
Argentines  are  thoroughly  awake  to  the  need 
of  having  small  landowners,  and  also  that  they 
have  no  faith  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  theories 
that  would  abolish  ownership  in  property-,  or 
even  ownership  in  land.     This  may   be    due 
to  the  fact  that  part  of  the  business  of  the 
nation  in  its  northern  countr>'  is  even  yet  that 
of    civilizing   the    Indian ;     and    almost    the 
worst  obstruction  to  civilizing  the   Indian   is 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  actually  practices  the 
theories  of  certain  advanced  Socialists.      The 
Indians  of  the  Chaco,  in   practice,  have  no 
personal  property.     The  result  is  that  they 
are  all  kept  permanently  at  the  level  Of   the 
shiftless,  the  idle,  and  the  incompetent.      In 
practice  it  proves  to  be  impossible  to  elevate 
them  until  they  are  given  the  chance  to  liave 
personal  property  which  is  not  to  be  shared 
with    the  shiftless  and  idle.     Among   these 
Indians  applied  Socialism  has  simply   meant 
that   any   property  acquired  by  anybody   is 
shared  with  the  worthless  members   of  the 
tribe.  The  result  has  been  the  posidve  refusal 
of  the  thrifty  and  far-sighted  to  go  into   the 
business  of  accumulating  goods  for  their  less 
worthy  brothers,  so  that  the  entire  social  life 
is  stagnant.     In  the  Argentine  at  present,  and 
during  the  immediate  past,  it  has  been  proved 
by  actual  experience  that  the  only  way  to  gel 
a  betterment  of  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions is  to  give  the  average  man  the  chance  to 
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get  property  for  himself  if  he  possesses  the 
necessary  energy,  industry ,  and  thrift ;  and 
this  means  that  not  only  must  he  be  protected 
against  the  big  man  who  would  exploit  him, 
but  that  he  must  also  be  protected  against 
the  small  man  who  is  lazy  or  thriftless  or 
vicious.  In  practice  the  possession  of 
property,  and  the  chance  to  possess  property 
as  a  result  of  honest  and  intelligent  toil,  offer 
the  chief  incentives  for  the  growth  of  well- 
being  and  of  civilization.  Human  rights  must 
be  recognized  as  standing  above  property 
rights,  which  represent  a  means  and  not  an 
end;  but  it  must  also  be  recognized  that 
property  r^hts,  if  properly  handled,  represent 
one  of  the  indispensable  means  of  securing 
•the  human  rights. 

On  our  journey  through  St.  Luiz  to  Men- 
doza  we  passed  at  first  through  a  landscape 
that  might  have  been  anywhere  in  the  semi- 
arid  West;  the  trees  looked  like  mesquite, 
and  there  were  cactus  and  greascwood.  After 
a  while  the  land  became  better.  The  town 
of  St.  Luiz  is  in  a  province  in  which  there  is 
much  alfalfa  grown  and  some  wheat,  and 
where  there  is  much  stock-raising.  As  we 
began  to  approach  Mendoza  the  soil  became 
rich,  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  thickly  peopled. 

Mendoza  is  a  strikingly  picturesque  city  of 
^ome  eighty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  low,  usually  of  one  story,  for 
there  have  been  very  severe  earthquakes. 
AS  with  the  other  cities  of  the  class  which  we 
visited,  we  were  struck  both  by  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  place,  and  also  by  the 
evidences  of  energy  and  progress  on  every 
hand.  The  trolley  lines,  the  electric  lighting, 
the  street-cleaning,  were  all  as  modern  as  in 
the  United  States.  As  with  most  of  these 
cities,  there  is  a  beautiful  park  system.  In 
Mendoza  the  park  includes  a  high  hill,  on 
which  stands  the  colossal  figure  of  San  Mar- 
tfn,  with  bas-reliefs  round  about  to  illustrate 
features  of  his  great  career.  At  sunset  we 
drove  through  this  park.  There  were  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  carriages  and  automobiles, 
the  center  of  attraction  being  some  spiral  cir- 
cular drives  around  the  band-stand.  The 
whole  scene  was  attractive,  and  gave  one  a 
good  idea  of  the  social  life  of  one  of  these 
thriving  provincial  capitals.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  strong  infusion  of  Indian  blood  in 
the  people,  not  only  in  the  lower  classes  but 
in  many,  or  perhaps  most,  of  those  of  higher 
social  position  and  leadership.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  good  blood.     1  am  certain  that 


both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in 
•America  the  men  with  a  strain  of  Indian 
blood  in  them  have  furnished  at  least  their 
proportion  of  efficiency  and  leadership.  Some 
of  the  best  men  I  have  known  in  the^  United 
States  have  had  Indian  blood  in  them. 

Mendoza  was  an  old  colonial  town,  and, 
like  Cdrdoba,  had  a  distinct  and  characteristic 
life  of  its  own  in  the  days  when  each  province 
and  provincial  city  developed  by  itself  out  of 
touch  with  its  neighbors.  It  was  here  that 
San  Martfn  raised  the  army  with  which  he 
crossed  the  Andes  and  marched  northward  as 
far  as  Chimborazo,  clearing  the  Pacific  prov- 
inces of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  how  poverty-struck  Argentina  was  in 
those  days.  San  -  Martfn  had  no  money,  no 
cannon,  nothing.  Under  the  lead  of  a  priest 
cannon  were  cast.  The  gauchos  rallied  round 
the  new  standard  and  were  made  into  the 
famous  horse  grenadiers  of  San  Martfn. 
The  very  poor  contributed  even  out  of  their 
poverty.  Mules  were  furnished  by  the  thou- 
sand for  transport,  and  the  young  girls  of 
Mendoza  wove  the  first  Argentine  national 
flag.  This  national  flag  is  preserved,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  at  the  Executive  Mansion  ;  and 
I  saluted  it  with  all  the  real  respect  I  felt. 

We  motored  through  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. It  is  a  very  rich  country,  covered  with 
vineyards,  for  the  chief  industry  is  wine-grow- 
ing. There  are  long  lines  of  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, and  now  and  then  a  palm,  a  willow,  or 
a  Spanish  walnut.  The  climate  is  dry,  and 
the  rainfall  insufficient  for  agriculture.  But 
the  foothills  of  the  Andes  are  not  far  off,  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  main  range  rising  in  aus- 
tere beauty  back  of  them.  From  the  moun- 
tains there  is  an  abundance  of  water  for 
irrigation,  and  all  the  region  round  about  is  a 
veritable  garden.  The  wine  casks  were  car- 
ried in  big  two-wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  three, 
by  four,  or  by  dvc  mules.  We  visited  two 
great  wine-making  establishments.  One  was 
owned  by  Italian  brothers,  who  had  come  here 
only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  penniless 
laborers.  The  other  was  also  owned  by 
brothers,  but  these  brothers  were  Argentines 
of  the  old  stock  who  were  making  a  success 
as  thriving  business  men  of  the  best  type. 
They  told  me  much  about  the  character  of 
the  laborers  and  the  general  conditions  of 
labor.  The  native  Argentines  are  intelligent 
and  do  their  work  in  capital  shape,  but  they 
are  apt  to  waste  their  money  and  to  be 
improvident.  As  a  consequence  they  are 
employed  in  greater  proportion  within  doors 
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iban  in  the  fields;  the  Italians  in  especial  out- 
numbering theni  in  the  fields.  On  an  aver- 
tigethey  tend  to  receive  rather  higher  wages 
than  .the  Italians,  but  they  are  not  so  thrifty, 
they  do  not  save  as  much.  My  informants 
told  me  that  practically  every  man  of  for- 
eign birth  or  foreign  parentage  who  works  in 
the  vineyards  or  in  the  wine  establishments, 
whether  an  Italian,  a  Frenchman,  a  German, 
or  a  Swiss,  saves  enough  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  land  for  himself  and  to  become  a 
landed  proprietor ;  and  not  a  few  of  them 
move  upward  into  the  highest  business  and 
social  positions.  Among  the  native  Argen- 
tines of  the  p>oorest  class,  said  my  informants, 
who  were  themselves  Argentines,  the  number 
of  men  who  thus  rose  was  much  smaller  in 
proportion.  But  they  added  that  the  propor- 
tion was.  growing  steadily  larger,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  schooling  of  the  young  people 
was  already  evident. 

Strikes  and  labor  disturbances  are  practi- 
cally unknown  around  Mendoza.  There  is  a 
genuine  effort  at  partnership  between  em- 
ployees and  employers.  The  workmen  get  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  gains  of  the  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  their  wages,  and  have  a 
certain  interest  in  the  business.  Those  of 
them  who  wish  to  advance  are  practically 
always  able  to  advance,  to  become  small  land- 
owners or  small  partners  in  business,  or  inde- 
pendent tradesmen.  The  others  who  get 
equally  good  wages,  but  who  do  not  save  or 
hoard,  continue  with  their  employers  practi- 
cally as  long  as  they  live.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
identity  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, and  a  disposition  to  share  burdens  and 
profits.  VVhen  I  make  this  stateenmt  I  am,  of 
course,  aware  that  there  must  be  exceptions, 
and  I  am  only  speaking  of  things  as  I  saw  them. 
But  both  the  workmen  and  the  employers 
with  whom  I  spoke  testified  to  the  same  con- 
dition of  affairs.  The  enterprise,  the  pros- 
perity, and.  the  self-confidence  of  the  men 
engaged  in  business  were  evident  at  a  glance. 

I  visited  the  Agricultural  College.  Here  at 
Mendoza  all  other  industries  are  of  little  ac- 
count compared  with  wine-making.  The 
Agricultural  College  reflects  the  local  tendency. 
Most  of  the  work  done  consists  in  practically 
training  the  students  how  to  handle  in  the 
most  scientific  and  successful  manner  every 
branch  of  the  wine  business.  The  pupils  I 
saw, were  busily  engaged  in  manual  labor.  I 
happened  not  to  be  at  the  college  when  they 
were  receiving  class-room  training.  Almost 
^11  of  those  to  whom  I  spoke  were  boys  from 


'the  dand  w+io  intended  to  go  back  to  tlie  lahd 
«and  apply  >in  practical  shape  to  the  problems 
of  agriculture,  and 'specially  to  the  problenis 
.connected  with  vineyards,  the  lessons  ihey 
had  learned  and  were  learning.  The  majority 
of  the  pupils  were  of  old  Argentine  stock,  but 
a  large  minority  consisted  of  men  of  Italian 
or  Spanish  parentage,  and  there  were  one  or 
two  of  German,  French,  and  English  parent- 
age. One  of  those  of  Italian  parentage,  by 
the  way,  misled  me  by  his  looks,  for  I  liad 
picked  him  out  as  being  a  man  of  pure  Indian 
blood.  Another  Italian  was  an  auburn- haired 
Lombard.  They  were  all  of  them,  of  course, 
thoroughgoing  Argentines,  to  whom  Spanbh 
was  the  native  tongue.  The  gardens  of  the 
Agricultural  College  were,  as  usual,  beautiful, 
and  I  was  struck  by  the  good  character  of 
the  work  that  was  being  done. 

It  is  not  only  in  agricultural  educational 
work  that  the  young  are  being  trained  in 
Mendoza.  When  I  reached  the  city,  among 
the  crowds  that  met  me  in  the  streets  the 
school-children  carrying  banners  and  throw- 
ing flowers  were  especially  prominent.  There 
were  literally  thousands  of  them  marshaled 
there  with  their  teachers,  and  they  were  le^ 
by  a  group  of  girls  from  the  normal  schooL 
I  was  especially  struck  by  the  capital  kinder- 
garten. There  were  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  children ;  dear  little  boys  and  girls,  to 
whom  our  hearts  went  out  just  as  to  the  smal 
folks  at  home.  We  saw  them  go  through 
their  exercises  and  inspected  their  work. 
One  of  the  thoroughly  competent  and  very 
attractive  teachers  made  me  a  little  address 
in  English  ;  and  then  a  particularly  nice  small 
boy  repeated  for  my  benefit  four  lines,  in 
English,  of  Henry '  van  Dyke's  poem  on 
"  America, '^  always  a  favorite  in  my  family. 
The  teachers,  so  well  trained  and  so  devoted 
to  their  work,  were  evidently  very  proud  of 
their  pupils,  and  of  the  success  they  had 
achieved.     Well  they  might  be. 

This  kindergarten  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes 
is  surely  noteworthy,  and  our  citizens  gen- 
erally should  understand  what  it  means  for 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  find  here,  far  in 
the  interior,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  such 
abounding  energy  and  vigor  in  industrial  life, 
such  disinterested  good  citizenship,  and  such 
energetic  and  successful  application  of  all  the 
methods  of  advanced  schooling  to  the  needs 
of  the  generation  that  is  growing  up. 

In  the  course  of  driving  through  the  coun- 
try we  were  stopped  at  one  village  by  a  couple 
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of  hundred  schooI-chiiiRm.  Tbc  four  woaien 
teachers  interested  roe  from  the  ethnic  stand- 
point. Not  one  of.them  was  of  Argentine 
desccfnt.  The  head  ^doe  was  of  Spanish 
parentage,  two  of  the -others  were  of  French 
parentage,  and  one,  as  she  explained  it,  of 
Yankee  parentage.  But  they  could  not  speak 
any  French  ,  or  Blng^h,  although  they  all 
studied  more  French  than  they  did  Spanish, 
and  they  felt  themselves  purely  Argentines. 
This  reminded  me  of  an  incident  of  my 
visit  to  Brazil.  In  SSo  Paulo  was  a  man 
of  German  origin  who  spoke  only  Portu- 
guese. He  had  come  when  he  was  ver}- 
3'oung  from  a  German  colony  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  When,  many  years  afterwards,  he 
returned  thither,  he  had  forgotten  his  Ger- 
man, whereas  his  parents  had  never  learned 
Portuguese,  and  he  was  able  to  communicate 
with  them  only  by  means  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  knew  both  languages. 

I  spote  above  of  the  way  the  children 
greeted  me  at  my  reception.  'I'he  whole 
population  so  greeted  me,  and  in  all  these 
cities  of  the  Argentine,  and  in  the  small 
towns,  I  was  similarly  greeted.  I  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  cordiality  of  my  reception, 
which  was  obviously  intended  not  for  me 
personally,  but  for  one  as  at  the  moment 
typifying  in  their  eyes  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  Government  showed  me  the 
same  kind  of  generous  hospitality  that  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay  had 
already  shown  me.  Of  course  this  again  was 
not  done  for  me  personally ;  it  was  done  as 
an  evidence  of  good  will  towards  the  people 
of  the  Ihiited  States.  I  do  very  earnestly 
hope  that  our  Governmental  authorities,  and 
our  people  generally,  will  show  similar  cour- 
tesy and  similar  generous  consideration  for 
any  representatives  of  these  South  American 
countries  who  visit  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  the  country  from  whom  the  man 
comes  accept  such  courtesy  as  being  shown 
to  them,  and  as  being  a  proof  of  good  will 
toward  their  country. 

We  dined  at  the  house  of  the  Governor. 
He  comes  of  an  old  country  family  which  has 
for  many  centuries  led  the  life  of  the  great 
cattle-breeding  ranch-owners,  although  his 
people  are  now  turnmg  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  agriculture,  and  he  is  himself  a 
successful  farmer. 

As  everywhere  among  the  men  of  leader- 
ship, and  to  an  astounding  degree  among  the 
people  at  large,  I  fouad  my  position  in  poli- 
tics thoroughly  underwood.  1  was  accepted  as 


a  genuine  democrat,  a  man  who  represented 
and  stood  for  the  forces  of  real  democracy 
in  a  sane  spirit.  When  I  was  cheered^  -my 
name  was  frequently  coupled  with  a- cheer 
for  the  "  North  American  democracy  ;"  for 
with  all  our  shortcomings  as  a  people,  a«d 
probably  largely  because  we  recognize  these 
shortcomings  and  strive  to  correct  them, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  of  the  United 
States  have  come  nearer  to  applying  demo- 
cratic ideals  in  practice  than  any  other  great 
nation  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  comkig. 
The  Governor,  I  found,  approached  his  gov- 
ernmental problems  in  precisely  the  spirit  in 
which  I  had  approached  mine,  and  I  grew-to 
feel  a  strong  regard  and  sympathy  for  his 
whole  attitude. 

His  father  was  at  the  dinner.  He  had 
retired  as  a  general  after  forty-nine  years* 
service  in  the  Argentine  army.  The  fine 
old  fellow  represented  what  was  best  in  the 
Argentine  type  before  the  days  of  modem 
industrialism.  A  very  vigorous  and  manly 
best  it  was  too.  He  wore  the  old  Argentine 
uniform,  which  for  his  rank  is  the  same  as 
the  uniform  once  worn  by  Napoleon^s  offi- 
cers. He  had  served  in  the  bloody  Para- 
guayan War,  when  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay  joined  to  overthrow  the  inconceiv- 
ably murderous  and  bloody  dictatorship  of 
Lopez,  and  when  the  Paraguayans  rallied  with 
savage  valor  under  the  banner  of  the  dictator 
who  tyrannized  over  them,  but  who  neverthe- 
less represented  in  their  eyes  the  nation. 
This  old  general  had  served  in  many  Indian 
wars,  both  in  Patagonia  and  in  the  Grand 
Chaco,  and  had  seen  desperate  fighting  in 
civil  wars.  He  wore  medals  commemorat- 
ing his  services  in  the  Paraguayan  and  Indian 
campaigns,  but  he  would  hot  wear  any  medals 
commemorating  his  services  in  the  civil  wars. 
Yet  the  only  time  he  was  wounded  was  in 
one  of  the  battles  in  one  of  these  civil 
wars.  He  was  then  shot  twice  and  received 
a  bayonet  thrust,  and  was  also  stabbed  with 
a  lance.  If  he  had  not  possessed  a  con- 
stitution of  iron  he  would  never  have  sur- 
vived. Our  people  in  the  United  States  often 
speak  of  these  South  American  wars  with  the 
same  ignorant  lack  of  appreciation  that  used 
to  be  shown  by  European  military'  men  in 
speaking  of  our  own  Civil  War  and  other 
contests.  This  attitude  is  as  foolish  on  our 
part  in  the  one  case  as  it  was  foolish  on  the 
part  of  the  European  gentlemen  in  question 
in  the  other  case.  The  Indian  fighting  was 
of  the   same   hazardous  character,  and  the 
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Indian  campaigns  were  fraught  with  the  same 
wearing  fatigue,  and  marked  by  the  same 
risk  and  wild  adventure,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
own  Indian  campaigns.  In  the  civil  wars  and 
in  the  Paraguayan  War,  as  in  the  wars  which 
the  Chileans  have  waged,  the  fighting  was,  on 
the  whole,  rather  more  desperate  than  in  any 
contest  between  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe 
since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles. 
There  is  no  more  formidable  fighting  mate- 
rial in  the  world  than  is  afforded  by  certain 
elements  in  the  populations  of  some  of  these 


Latin- American  ■  countries.     The  general   of 
whom  I  am    6p>eaking  was  himself  a   most 
interesting   example    of   a   vanishing^    tjrpc 
Lovers    of   good  literature  should  read   the 
sketches  of  old-time  Argentine  life  which  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hudson  has  collected  in  a  volume uncfcr 
the  title  of  **  El  Ombu."     When  they  have 
done  so,  they  will  understand  the  strength 
and  the  ruthlessness  which  produced  leaders 
of  the  stamp  of  the  old  general  who   in  full 
uniform  met  us  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  his 
son,  the  Governor. 


WHY   I   HAVE  A  BAD    EDUCATION 

BY  WALTER  PHELPS  HALL 

We  ask  our  readers  after  reading  this  article  to  take  notice  of  the  suggestU^n  we 
make  at  its  close, —  The  Editors, 


ALTHOUGH  prepared  for  college  by 
a  well-known  classical  school,  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  one  university 
and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  another,  my 
education  is  far  from  satisfactor>'.  The 
reason  is  clear  enough  ;  a  glance  backwards 
reveals  the  cause  in  the  stupid  and  irrational 
insistence  upon  the  dead  languages  to  which 
so  many  are  subjected. 

By  the  time  I,  a  trusting  and  docile  boy,  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  it  had  been  my 
lot  to  study  the  Latin  language  for  five  years 
and  the  Greek  for  four.  Equipped  forthwith 
with  these  great  staples  of  the  human  mind 
divine,  my  reasoning  powers  strengthened  and 
fortified  by  real  mental  pabulum,  as  my  teachers 
told  me,  but  in  reality  rendered  dull  and  osse- 
ous, I  was  matriculated  at  college.  To  be  sure,  I 
was  duly  certified  in  the  knowledge  of  certain 
other  studies  ;  of  geometrical  figures  and  alge- 
braic formulas  I  must  have  known  something, 
phantom-like  ghosts  of  an  uneasy  past  though 
they  now  appear.  Also  two  years  of  Ger- 
man and  a  little  English  Literature  had  been 
meted  out  to  me,  together  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  Ancient  History,  quite  ancillary,  as  it  were, 
to  the  work  in  the  classics.  The  college 
entrance  examinations  in  my  case  were 
twenty  in  number,  and  twelve  of  the  twenty 
— if  Greek  and  Roman  history  be  included — 
dwelt  exclusively  with  the  classics.  The 
other  eight  were  divided  between  English, 
mathematics,   and   German.     Nothing    else 


was  demanded.  Of  every  branch  of  modem 
science  1  was  as  ignorant  as  an  aboriginal 
Australian.  If  I  knew  anything  at  all  of 
mediaeval  or  modem  civilization,  it  was  purely 
fortuitous.  Geography  and  American  his- 
tory were  studied  in  grammar  school,  but  in 
a  primitive  and  amorphous  fashion :  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  therein  attained  rang- 
ing from  an  enumeration  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe  to  a  recital  of  the  various  battles  of 
the  Mexican  War.  Nowhere  had  there  been 
a  whisper  of  the  workings  of  the  American 
Government  or  of  present-day  social  condi- 
tions in  our  country. 

^  The  quid  pro  quo  which  was  mine  in  return 
for  this  lore  of  the  ancients  was  meager  in 
character.  Certainly,  as  the  result  of  the 
application  of  so  many  years,  an  appreciation 
if  not  a  love  for  the  recognized  masterpieces 
of  classical  literature  might  at  least  be  ex- 
pected ;  yet  of  the  former  I  have  but  little 
and  of  the  latter  none.  Neither  Virgil  nor 
Horace  is  dear  to  me,  and  aside  from  these 
two  poets  ^^^  hundred  pages  contain  all  die 
classical  Latin  worthy  of  intensive  study. 
Surely  it  is  inexplicable  that  the  precious  time 
of  the  school-boy  should  be  given  over  to 
the  stupid  military  op)erations  of  Julius  Caesar 
or  to  the  rhetorical  vanities  of  Cicero.  Greek 
literature,  at  least  original,  is  expressive  and 
beautiful,  and  as  a  youngster  I  well  enjoyed 
my  Iliad ;  but  I  do  not  r^ad  it  now,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  I  could.     Herodotus  and  Thucyd- 
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ides  are  to  be  had  in  translation,  and  for 
Plato  there  is  Jowett. 

Never  before  have  I  made  so  complete  a 
confession.  Not  only  have  I  deceived  others 
in  this  matter  for  years,  but  I  have  deluded 
myself  as  well.  Some  leisure  day,  I  said,  I 
will  turn  once  more  to  the  classics  for  their 
wealth  of  golden  thought  and  philosophy  staid 
and  mellow.  And  the  picture  of  this  corping 
treat,  a  constant  atonement  for  contempora- 
neous neglect,  took  its  place  among  those 
beautiful  foreshadowings  of  delights  which 
the  future  is  to  bring.  To  enjoy  the  classics 
in  moderation  seemed  the  thing  to  do.  It  is 
always  done  in  books,  and  is  said  to  exist  in 
real  life.  One  wonders  if  it  does.  On 
scrutiny,  my  entire  acquaintanceship  fails  to 
reveal  an  individual,  not  directly  engaged  in 
the  teaching  of  the  classics,  whom  I  have  ever 
known  to  read  either  Latin  or  Greek  for  pure 
pleasure.  Many  speak  with  feeling  of  the 
art  superb  of  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Most 
of  us  have  done  so ;  but  where  are  they  who 
read  them  }  A  clergyman  may,  for  conscience' 
sake,  occasionally  scan  his  Greek  Testament, 
and  other  folk  perhaps  for  motives  similar 
pick  up  their  dusty  Virgils  ;  but  do  any  do  so 
joyously  ?  There  may  be  such,  but  I  know 
of  none.  Is  it  not,  then,  questionable  to 
cram  these  distasteful  doses  down  the  pro- 
testing throats  of  our  restive  children  ?  Yet 
we  do  so  with  gusto,  and  talk  with  wise  unc- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  unpalatable.  Two 
years'  teaching  experience  in  one  of  the 
better  known  of  our  minor  colleges  has 
brought  me  in  close  contact  with  a  faculty 
of  intelligence  and  culture,  a  faculty  which 
nevertheless  voted  all  but  unanimously  to 
restore  to  sophomore  year  the  compulsory 
study  of  an  ancient  language.  Did  my 
friends  on  that  faculty  read  Latin  or  Greek  ? 
They  may  have  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night  or  behind  closed  doors  ;  but  if  they  did, 
I  knew  it  not ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  suspect 
that  many  knew  as  little  of  the  classics  as  1, 
and  some  perhaps  less.  One  even  wonders 
whether  they  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
not  equally  self-deceptive  in  this  matter  ;  and 
though  one  speaks  with  diffidence  on  educa- 
tion in  England,  surely  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  incontinent  love  for  the  ode  Pindaric 
or  the  Latin  Fathers  among  those  graduates 
of  her  universities  whom  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  meet. 

The  assumption  is  frequently  made  that 
from  the  classics  may  be  extracted  the  mental 
training  sans  pareil.     Of  this  there  exists  not 


one  iota  of  proof.  The  study  of  Latin  affords 
as  good  mental  discipline  as  the  study  of 
biology,  history,  or  any  other  well-s>Tithesized 
subject,  but  discipline  neither  better  nor 
worse.  There  is  no  psychological  evidence 
extant  that  differentiates  between  Latin  and 
German  in  so  far  as  mental  processes  are 
affected,  yet  it  is  stoutiy  affirmed  that  the 
plastic  intelligence  of  youth  has  but  to  be 
touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  Latin,  and, 
presto!  he  thinketh.  Why  should  this 
miracle  be  so  devoutly  believed  when  no 
reason  worthy  the  name  is  advanced  for  its 
substantiation  ?  Nevertheless  this  mysterious 
and  romantic  operation  is  a  recognized  axiom 
of  the  creed  pedagogical,  and  only  yesterday 
a  teacher  of  physics  assured  me  that,  inas- 
much as  Latin  construction  was  harder  than 
German,  the  study  of  the  former  language 
developed  a  keener  analytic  ability  in  him 
who  would  decipher  its  occult  meaning.  What 
an  argument  is  this  I  In  all  conscience,  if 
difficulty  in  analysis  is  the  desired  end  of 
education,  let  us  introduce  into  our  class- 
rooms the  mental  gymnastics  of  Duns  Scotus 
and  the  mediaeval  schoolmen.  There  is  no 
exercise  that  involves  more  patient  scrutiny 
and  closer  exegesis. 

The  benefits  that  a  classical  education  con- 
fer may  be  compactly  stated  in  one  para- 
graph. First,  they  undoubtedly  afford  a  good 
foundation  for  the  Romance  languages.  This, 
however,  is  easily  exaggerated  ;  and,  further- 
more, the  more  profound  the  study  of  Latin, 
the  less  likely  the  pursuit  of  more  than  one 
Romance  language,  and,  moreover,  that  one 
is  all  too  frequently  neglected.  To  study 
Latin  seven  years  and  French  one,  as  was  my 
own  experience,  is  not  particularly  conducive 
to  a  knowledge  of  French.  Second,  the  deriva- 
tion of  a  majority  of  our  English  words  may 
be  traced  to  Latin  or  Greek,  and  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  by  their  study  the  meaning  of, 
at  any  rate,  the  more  unusual  English  words 
may  be  more  readily  appreciated.  Here 
again  there  is  danger  of  overstatement.  If 
the  classics  are  good,  the  dictionary-  is  better. 
A  man  classically  trained  can  define  approxi- 
mately the  word  "  exiguous,"  but  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  finer  subtleties  and  lit- 
erar>'  use  an  appeal  to  Murray  is  still  desir- 
able. 

Finally,  in  behalf  of  the  classics  the 
argument  may  in  justice  be  made  that  not 
only  do  they  introduce  us  to  a  great  and 
flourishing  civilization,  but  that  also  by  their 
study  the  classical  allusions  in  English  litera- 
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ture '  are  made  clear.  This  argument  is*  readily 
answered.  If  tiie  time  s|>ent  in  the  study  of 
Latin  composition  alone  was  given  to  the 
classics  in  translations,  it  would  provide  a 
more  thorough  basis  for  the  recognition  of 
mythological  allusions,  and  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world. 
■  The  weary  hours  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  dead  languages  are  not  so  much  to  be 
regretted  as  the  loss,  perhaps  irreparable,  of 
more  catholic  and  useful  knowledge.  From 
a  large  part  of  that  glorious  literary,  histor- 
ical, and  philosophical  Renaissance  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Latin  and  Greek  have 
all  but  debarred  me.  To  read  Hauptmann, 
Maeterlinck,  Eucken,  and  Anatole  France, 
one  needs  more  than  a  reacfing  knowledge  of 
French  and  German ;  one  needs  a  feeling 
knowledge  as  well,  an  ability  to  think,  ay, 
and  to  dream,  in  the  two  great  languages  of 
the  Continent.  I  cannot  do  that,  and  per- 
haps may  never  do  it,  and  well  I  know  the 
futility  of  picking  my  way  through  a  living 
tongue  even  as  a  child  deciphers  his  first 
story  books.  What  consolation  is  it  to  read 
the  Pauline  Episdes  in  the  original  Greek,  or 
the  little,  unauthoritative  pamphlet  by  Tacitus 
on  the  habits  of  the  early  Germans  ? 

Hardly,  indeed,  could  we  find  an  assumption 
more  absurd  than  to  expect  the  undergraduate 
to  familiarize  himself  i^ith  four  foreign  lan- 
guages, two  living  and  two  dead.  It  may  be 
done.  The  coHege  may  turn  out  a  linguistic 
automaton,  with  mind  blank  to  chemistrj', 
history,  economics,  and  ps^^chology ;  but  the 
result  is  too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  As  it 
is,  the  scientific  training  of  most  of  us  poor 
bachelors  of  art  is  desultory  and  picajoine. 
The  only  science  that  I  was  taught  was  a 
littie  biology  and  geology ;  but  slender  as  is 
that  knowledge,  I  cling  to  it  with  great  affec- 
tion. The  broadening  effect  of  even  one 
science  is  incalculable.  When  I  compare  the 
glorious  vistas  that  historic  geology  laid  open 
before  my  very  soul  with  Plato's  story  of 
the  death  of  Socrates — and  there  is  nothing 
finer  in  Greek  literature — I  stand  unhesitat- 
ingly by  the  geology.  A  trilobite  is  prefer- 
able to  a  second  aorist.  He,  at  any  rate,  is 
animate.  And  to  think  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pornographic  plays  of  Terence,  some 
knowledge  of  astronomy  or  botany  might 
have  been  mine ! 

The  indictment  of  Latin  or  Greek  does 
not  culminate  with  the  neglect  of  modem 
languages  or  of  science.  The  implanting  of 
cultore  even  in  its  narrowest  and  most  inten- 


sive -mcfaning,  as  definedin  the  ancient  befief 
that  "  the  glory  of  the  classics  is  that  tbcj' 
teach  nothing  useful,*'  is  sadly  impaired  by  the 
stress  laid  upon  the  dead  lar^uages.  I  refer 
to  the  field  of  aesthetics.  Nothing,  probably, 
could  ever  have  taught  me  to  carry  a  tune, 
but  there  is  no  reason  whv  certain  rudiments 
of  music  should  not  have  been  given  me.  I 
have  always  had  a  curiosity  to  kno^'  *what 
counterpoint  is.  Sculpture,  one  suspects,  is 
confined  generally  to  young  ladies'  semina- 
ries. Architecture  may  perhaps  receive  one 
day^s  attention  in  a  general  history  of  western 
Europe.  Painting  does  well  to  mc^t  with 
equal  emphasis,  and  landscape  gardening  cer- 
tainly is  unknown.  Why  should  there  be  no 
general  course  in  aesthetics  ?  Why  should 
our  boys  and  girls  be  uninstructed  in  the 
art  of  Rodin,  or  less  familiar  with  the  Rheims 
cathedral  than  with  the  Parthenon  }  Is  the 
mental  discipline  of  the  classics  a  sufficient 
answer  ? 

A  charge   far   graver  is  the  inexcusable 
neglect  of  contemporaneous  social  knowledge 
and  science  which  the  classics  foster.      Are 
not    the    mind-widening    influences    of    the 
opening  of  South  America  and  the  unkxrktng 
of  Asia  more  significant  to  us  than  the  adven- 
tures of  Dido  and  ^neas  ?     Can  any   prob- 
lems be   so  important  as  those  of  our  own 
generation  ?     By  ever}'  code  of  ethics.  Chris- 
tian or  otherwise,  man  serves  his  fellow-man, 
and  to  do  that  he   must  understand  wit  i  a 
sympathetic  wisdom  the  circumstances  of  his 
daily    life.       To   right   existent   wrong ;    to 
straighten  up,  dean  out  and  make  over,  the 
crooked,    muddled,    and    diseased    plague- 
centers  of  society,  one  must  know  what  they 
are,  where  they  are,  and  how  they  came  into 
being.     Without  such  knowledge  true  leader- 
ship is  impossible,  and  to  demand  leadership 
in  an  educated  class  without  these  qualifica- 
tions is  fatuous.     The   makers  of  a  futxire 
America  will  know  what  is  wrong  and  how  to 
better  it.     If  they  do  not  come  from  the  col- 
lege they  "will  come  from  elsewhere,  and  the 
college   graduate    will   be   relegated    to  the 
garret — a  garret  wliere   the   regalia    of  the 
Merovingian  kings  and  even  their  influence 
will  be  entirely  lacking.     This  article  makes 
no  pretense  to  postulate  in  full  those  cate- 
gories of  present-day  information  that  shouH 
be  the  minimum  equipment  of  the  college 
graduate.     It  is,  however,  of  prime  impor- 
tance for  him  to  know  the  general  conditions 
under  which  the  work  of*  the  world  is  done ; 
the  hours  and  the  renmneration  of  labor ;  the 
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dangers  of  the  various  trades  and  the  meth- 
ods of  preventing  them ;  the  protection,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  afforded  to  the  child  and  the 
woman ;  the  treatment  by  society  of  the 
criminal,  the  pauper,  the  tramp,  the  emigrant, 
and  the  idle  man  of  property.  An  intimate 
understanding  of  our  own  country  there  must 
be,  while  the  phenomenal  advance  made  by 
western  Euroi>e  within  our  own  generation 
may  not  be  overlooked.  Whether  we  taste  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil  or  not, 
we  must  be  aware  of  its  existence.  There 
can  be  no  escape  from  the  Egypt  of  economic 
bondage  and  moral  iniquity  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  the  blest  without  knowing  Egypt. 
For  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  graduate  from  college 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  tide  of  European 
democracy  onsurging  throughout  the  last 
thirty  years  is  unpardonable.  But  for  a  boy 
or  girl  to  graduate  from  college  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  intolerable  conditions  under 
which  some  men  and  women  earn  their 
living  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  of  the 
disguised  child  slavery  before  our  eyes,  is  a 
disgrace. 

The  plea  for  a  classic  basis  of  education  is 
but  the  expression  of  a  spirit  among  certain 
educators  that  is  unfair  and  injurious  to  the 
sensitive  intelligence  over  which  they  have 
unfortunate  authority.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
in  his  brilliant  little  essay  *'  The  Discovery 
of  the  Future  "  has  distinguished  between 
*'  the  legal  or  submissive  type  of  mind,"  with 
its  sacrosanct  veneration  for  "  treaties,  con- 
stitutions, legitimacies,  and  charters,"  and 
the  *'  legislative,  creative,  organizing,  or  mas- 
terful type  which  is  perpetually  attacking  and 
altering  the  established  order  of  things ;"  the 
mind  "  that  sees  the  world  as  one  great  work- 
shop, and  the  present  as  no  more  than  ma- 
terial for  the  future  ...  for  the  thing  that 
is  yet  destined  to  be."  If  this  generalization 
is  just,  and  I  think  that,  taken  broadly,  none 
can  dispute  it,  it  is  a  piteous  fact  that  the 
former  type  of  mind  should  so  generally  pre- 
vail among  the  teachers  of  our  youth.  Assur- 
edly it  is  an  axiomatic  truth  that  the  index  of 
human  progress  is  found  in  the  advance  of 
one  generation  over  another,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  finer  men  and  women.  It  is  in  the 
future  only  that  our  hopes  lie ;  why,  then, 
deliberately  blindfold  young  eyes  to  the  com- 
ing years  and  to  the  immediate  present,  the 
womb  of  the  future,  immerse  their  souls  in 
the  aspirations  of  the  dead,  and  gloss  over 
with  the  muddy  varnish  of  worn-out  '*  ideal- 
ogies  "  the  atrocities  of  modern  life  and  the 


courageous  nobility  of  those  who  combat 
them? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  present 
there  is  something  of  a  lull  in  the  fight  for 
educatioi^l  reform.  The  hard-pressed  con- 
servative, driven  out  of  his  Greek,*  has  in- 
trenched himself  with  his  Latin  in  the  snuggest 
of  earthworks,  while  the  radical,  content  with 
partial  victory,  has  abated  the  attack.  Eter.nal 
effort,  however,  there  must  be,  for,  by  the 
laws  of  all  things,  failure  to  advance  spells 
retrogression,  and  of  late  the  apologists  of 
the  old  order,  emboldened  by  the  preliminary 
lack  of  synthesis  and  discipline — an  unfortu- 
nate accompaniment  of  the  elective  system — 
have  displayed  renewed  activity.  The  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray,  has 
recently  told  us  how  fond  the  British  work- 
man has  become  of  Greek.  A  pamphlet 
supp9sedly  representing  an  entire  college 
class  has  been  widely  and  semi-officially  cir- 
culated within  the  last  few  years,  advocating 
in  all  seriousness  certain  fallacious  and 
mischievous  aphorisms  of  Edmund  Burke, 
the  scholastic  shoddiness  of  which  reason  and 
experience  have  long  since  laid  bare.  Fur- 
thermore, in  our  great  preparatory  schools, 
rapidly  growing  in  size  and  social  prestige, 
there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  imitate 
those  methods  of  English  education  which  in 
modern  Britain  have  borne  such  deleterious 
fruitage,  and  in  this  country  ere  long  will 
cause  it  to  be  said  that  the  value  of  a  young 
American's  training  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  fashionableness  of  his  education. 

The  comment  of  the  future  historian  on 
our  educational  system  existent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  would  be  grim 
reading  to  us  of  the  present.  It  is  true  that 
here  and  there  the  light  of  a  happier  day  is 
breaking.  Amherst  College  has  had  the 
temerity  to  announce  for  the  next  academic 
year  a  course  in  social  and  economic  in- 
stitutions for  freshmen.  In  the  new  Colum- 
bia School  of  Journalism  throughout  a  four 
years'  course  no  Latin  or  Greek  is  re- 
quired or  expected,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  graduates  will   write  good  English.     A 

»  A  contrary  view,  published  since  this  article  was  writ 
ten,  by  Dean  West,  of  the  Princeton  (Graduate  Colleffe. 
appears  in  the  "  Eaucational  Review  "  for  March.  1914. 
Statistics  are  marshaled  by  Professor  West  to  demon 
strate  the  iitilitv  of  Greek  by  proving  that  those  students 
who  have  studied  it  average  better  in  their  ^general  work 
than  those  who  have  not.  Might  it  not  be  fair  to  question 
this  assumption  by  offering  two  other  explanations :  one, 
that  the  boys  who  have  studied  Greek  come  from  families 
in  which  an  academic  tradition  and  environment  tend  t(t 
produce  a  better  type  of  scholarship;  the  other,  that  there 
IS  a  constant  tendency  in  the  preparator>'  schools  topre«<s 
upon  the  brighter  students  the  desirability  of  a  trainmgin 
Greek  ? 
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glartce  at  the  historical  laboratory  of  Colum- 
bia College  will  show,  almost  any  day,  eager 
-and  enthusiastic  students  working  over- 
titne  on  their  filing  of  contemporaneous 
Eutopean  newspapers,  demonstrating  once 
and  for  all  the  falsity  of  the  assertion 
current  with  certain  educators  that  the 
study  of  the  present  is  *'  spineless  pap," 
without  discipline  or  consistency.  These 
"  barber  surgeons  of  the  mind,"  who  make 
no  distinction,  in  their  muddled  intellectual 
processes,  between  labor  as  such  and  disci- 
plined, rational  effort,  must  be  driven  from 
their  fastnesses,  or  else  forced  to  realize  that 
labor  without  reason  or  utility  is  degrading 
to  all  that  is  fine  in  the  spirit  of  man.     We 


no  longer  have  the  treadmill  In  our  prisons ; 
somie  day  there  will  be  nothing  that  resembles 
it  in  our  schools.  We  have  struck  our  camp 
and  have  begun  the  march  ;  but  the  fight  for 
a  thoroughgoing  reformation  has-  but  just 
begun.  As  the  situation  is  at  present,  the 
study  of  our  own  day,  vitally  essential  to 
good  citizenship,  is  entirely  omitted  from 
most  preparatory  schools,  and  is  little  more 
than  a  junior  or  senior  elective  in  those  col- 
leges that  pay  to  it  any  attention ;  whereas 
the  study  of  the  remote  past,  the  true 
logical  elective,  is,  in  our  Eastern  cofleg«, 
almost  everywhere  compulsory'.  Until  tiiis 
condition  of  affairs  is  substantially  reversed 
the  ra(fical  refom^er  will  never  stand  content 


IVe  propose  a  cotpipact  zvith  our  readers.  If  they  will  give  us  their  opinions 
and  experiences  as  to  the  value  or  uselesstuss  of  the  so-called  classical  studks,  in 
su^eient  numder  to  maAe  the  discussion  profitable  to  all  concerned ^  we  shall  be  gld 
to  present  our  position  in  this  perennial  debate, —  The  Editors. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  LAWYER'S  REMINISCENCES 

BY  THERON  G.  STRONG 

OP  THE    NEW  YORK  BAR 

IV— FEES,  REGULAR  AND  CONTINGENT 


THE  subject  of  fees  is  a  sensitive 
point  with  lawyers.  Judging  from 
experience,  it  is  also  a  sensitive  point 
with  clients.  Where  there  happens  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  lawyer  and 
his  client  as  to  what  the  fee  should  be,  repu- 
table lawyers,  I  think,  prefer  to  make  almost 
any  concession  to  the  client  than  to  engage 
in  a  controversy.  There  is  probably  no  more 
perplexing  subject  with  which  the  lawyer  has 
to  deal  than  the  fixing  of  his  fee.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  standard  to 
guide  him.  Then,  too,  the  difference  between 
lawyers  in  the  fees  charged  for  the  same 
service  is  very  great,  depending,  of  course, 
upon  difference  in  experience,  ability,  and 
professional  standing,  and  even  among  law- 
yers of  the  same  relative  standing  the  differ- 
ence in  the  anK)unt  charged  for  the  same 
service  is  at  times  very  considerable.  Some 
time  since  it  ^became  necessary  for  one 
of  our  most  prominent  lawyers  to  arrange 
¥rith  his  associate,  a  welMcndwn  and 
adroit  Jewish  lawyer,  for  a  suitable  fee  in  a 


matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  they 
met  for  that  purpose.  The  former  inquired 
what  his  associate  thought  would  be  proper, 
and  the  latter  named  an  amount  whkrh,  m 
his  opinion,  would  be  exceedingly  liberal 
What  was  his  surprise  to  have  our  prominent 
brother  protest  vigorously  that  it  was  not 
enough,  that  double  the  amount  would  be  no 
more  than  right,  and  suggested  that  the  mat- 
ter be  left  to  him  and  he  would  arrange  it 
The  Jewish  lawyer  could  scarcely  contain 
himself,  and,  raismg  both  hands,  exclaimed, 
"How  can  you  ever  charge  such  an  amount. 
Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chns- 
tian  !"  The  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  ability  to  command  a  fee  that  the 
business  will  justify.  The  measure  of  the 
fee  depends  entirely  upon  abilit>%  experience, 
and  professional  eminence.  The  lawyer  who 
needs  business  will  quite  likely  take  it  for  any 
fee,  however  small.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  busy  lawyer  should  enter  into  competi- 
tion, las  the  size  of  the  fee'  he  will  expect 
will  be  quite  irrespective  bt  ^at  may  ^ 
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charged  by  others.  Clients  are  sometimes 
heard  to  remark  that  they  can  get  the  work 
done  for  very  much  less  elsewhere,  and  the 
successful  lawyer  immediately  retorts  that,  if 
they  can  get  it  done  as  well  for  a  less  amount 
elsewhere,  it  is,  of  course,  for  their  interest 
to  do  so.  The  good  judgment  of  every  law- 
yer comes  into  play  in  accurately  gauging 
what  his  own  interest  requires,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  desirability  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  client,  the  character  of  the  busi- 
ness involved,  and  his  own  right,  from  the 
standpoint  of  ability,  experience,  and  pro- 
fessional standing,  to  require  the  fee  he 
expects.  The  difficulty  and  importance  of 
the  matter  involved  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  client  are  generally  taken  into  account, 
and  these  vary  widely.  There  is  no  greater 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  tact  than  in 
fixing  a  fee  which  will  leave  a  client  grateful 
and  appreciative. 

There  is  a  class  of  clients  who  seem  to  feel 
that  in  bringing  business  they  are  doing  a 
favor  and  offering  an  opportunity,  and  that 
the  favor  shown  and  the  opportunity  offered  are 
an  equivalent  for  the  service  rendered.  Then 
another  class  is  disposed  to  think  that  any  fee, 
however  moderate  it  may  be  in  fact,  is  high  ; 
while  another  thinks  that  your  services  are  not 
worth  much  unless  your  charge  is  large.  Then 
there  is  the  client  who  alvvays  wishes  to  have 
the  fee  fixed  in  advance,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult things  to  do,  especially  in  the  conduct 
of  litigation.  In  such  cases  the  client  does 
not  always  get  the  better  of  the  bargain,  but, 
knowing  the  limit  of  the  charge,  is  better  satis- 
fied. There  is  also  a  class  of  clients  who 
prefer  to  regard  litigation  as  a  kind  of  gamble. 
They  are  willing  to  take  some  chances  and  they 
want  their  lawyer  to  take  some ;  therefore 
they  generally  propose  that  the  fee  be  fixed 
upon  a  basis  of  paying  a  certain  amount  if 
they  lose  and  a  very  much  larger  amount  if 
they  win,  the  result  being  that  if  the  litigation 
is  a  failure  the  lawyer  will  receive  some  com- 
pensation, though  it  be  inadequate,  and  if  it 
is  a  success  his  fee  will  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  reasonable  value  of  the  service 
performed. 

The  grateful  client  is  not  frequent,  but  when, 
as  happens  sometimes,  he  voluntarily  increases 
the  amount  of  the  fee,  he  does  honor  to  human 
nature.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  high- 
minded  Philadelphia  practitioner  of  whom  it  is 
said  that,  on  being  paid  a  fee  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  a  grateful  client,  he  returned  one- 
half  of  the  amount  because  he  felt  that  one- 


half  was  all  that  had  been  earned  t  A  distin- 
guished lawyer  used  to  remark  that,  no  matter 
what  the  money  fee  was,  he  never  fdt  paid 
unless  he  felt  sure  of  the  gratitude  of  his 
client.  It  might  also  be  added  that  no  client 
should  feel  that  he  has  really  paid  his  lawyer 
until  he  has  expressed  his  gratitude. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  a  fee  which  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  client  and  at  the  same  time 
compensate  the  lawyer  was  illustrated  by  a 
story  related  to  me  by  Senator  Spooner  as 
having  actually  occurred.  A  good  many  years 
ago  a  well-to-do  cotton  merchant  brought  an 
action  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  to 
recover  certain  cotton  or  its  value,  amounting 
to  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
action  was  in  the  hands  of  counsel  to  whom 
he  had  been  recommended,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  preparation  of  the  case  for  trial  he 
became  dissatisfied  as  to  their  ability  to  con- 
duct the  case  successfully,  and  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  It  so  happened  that  as  he  was 
returning  from  their  offices  to  his  hotel  he 
saw  at  a  distance  an  old  acquaintance  who  at 
one  time  had  been  a  most  prosperous  and 
capable  lawyer  in  Chicago,  but,  through  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  his  practice  and  was  reduced  almost 
to  penur>'.  The  merchant  inquired  as  to 
what  he  was  doing,  and  the  other  explained 
his  hopeless  condition  owing  to  inability  to 
find  anything  to  do.  "  How  would  you  like 
to  try  a  lawsuit  V  said  the  merchant. 
"  How  would  I  like  to  try  a  lawsuit }  VVh}^ 
I  would  like  to  try  a  lawsuit  better  than  do 
anything  else  on  earth."  "  Well,"  said  the 
merchant,  *'  come  with  me  to  my  hotel  and  I 
will  explain  my  case  to  you,  and  then  I  will 
take  you  to  my  lawyers  and  arrange  for  you 
to  try  it."  This  was  like  the  sound  of  martial, 
music  to  the  old  war-horse,  and  the  introduc- 
tion and  explanation  took  place.  The  case 
came  on  in  a  few  days,  and  the  threadbare 
lawyer  won  it  triumphantly.  Then  there 
came  to  his  mind  the  question  of  his  fee. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  charge  ;  he  wondered 
if  ^\Q  hundred  dollars  would  be  too  large ; 
then  he  thought  perhaps  it  had  better  be 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  but  that 
seemed  small,  and  perhaps  he  had  better 
charge  three  hundred  dollars;  and  he  laid 
awake  almost  all  night,  undecided  whether 
the  fee  should  be  five  hundred  or  three 
hundred  dollars.  The  following  morning  he 
started  for  the  office  of  the  attorneys  in  the 
case,  and  who  should  he  see  approaching 
him,   all   smiles,    but   his   opportune  client. 
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Greeting  him  with  the  greatest  effusion,  the 
client  took  out  one  of  those  long  p>ocket- 
books  which  held  bills  lengthwise,  and,  open- 
ing it,  extracted  a  package  of  five  hundred 
dollar  bills.  Hfe  handed  one  of  them  to  the. 
lawyer  in  silence  ;  he  followed  it  with  another, 
and  that  with  a  third  ;  then  followed  a  fourth, 
and  finally  a  fifth,  and,  looking  up,  he  inquired : 
**  Will  that  be  satisfactory  for  the  work  you 
did  yesterday  ?"  *'  Well,"  replied  the  im- 
pecunious one,  "  add  another,  and  that  will 
be  enough/' 

Probably  few  appreciate  how  much  of  the 
lawyer's  work  is  uncompensated.  There  are 
always  a  considerable  number  of  individuals 
in  every  lawyer's  circle  of  acquaintance 
whom  it  is  a  matter  of  charity  to  serve, 
with  the  result  that  the  gratitude  of  which  he 
is  the  recipient  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
service  well  performed  for  a  worthy  individual 
are  better  than  any  p>ecuniary  reward.  After 
all,  the  law  could  not  yield  genuine  satisfac- 
tion unless  sometimes  used  to  befriend  the 
unfortunate  and  to  protect  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow. 

The  highest  type  of  lawyer,  although  he  is 
in  practice  to  earn  fees,  is  not  one  who  prac- 
tices simply  for  fees,  but  one  whose  chief  end 
is  to  be  serviceable  and  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  so  as  to  produce  the  best  possi- 
ble result  for  his  client,  with  a  fee  as  a  second- 
ary consideration.  In  other  words,  his 
conception  of  his  duty  is  to  serve  his  client 
efficiently,  irrespective  of  the  time  and  labor 
involved,  having  in  mind  only  an  adequate 
recognition  by  the  client  in  dollars  and  cents 
for  faithful  and  valuable  service. 

There  are  some  litigations,  however,  in 
which  the  subject  of  fees  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance. This  happens  when  the  litigation  is 
so  prolonged  that  the  whole  amount  involved 
will  not  justify  an  adequate  charge,  and,  in 
fact,  might  not  be  even  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, and  then  it  becomes  a  point  of  honor 
with  the  lawyer  to  carr>^  it,  if  possible,  to  a 
successful  conclusion  without  hope  of  any- 
thing like  a  reasonable  fee. 

Almost  all  lawyers,  I  believe,  prefer  fees 
which  are  based  upon  the  reasonable  value 
of  their  services,  considering  the  result 
secured.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ethical 
basis  of  practicing  law,  and  it  receives  the 
approval  of  the  Bar  Associations  and  of  the 
best  dement  of  the  profession.  In  England, 
practitioners  of  the  law,  whether  solicitors  or 
barristers,  regulate  their  fees  almost  entirely 
on  this  basis.     The  importance  of  the  busi- 


ness involved  necessarily  affects  the   aniount 
of  the  fees  charged,  but,  generally   speaking, 
solicitors  have  a  definite  and  well-regxilated 
scale  of  charges  for  the  various    items   of 
service,  to  which  the  approval  of   their  law 
societies  and  long-established  custom  obliges 
them  to  conform.     To  us  a  solicitor's  fee 
bill  is  a  curiosity,  as  it  is  made  up  of  separate 
items,  such  as  "  writing  a  letter,"  "  hairing  a 
consultation,"  etc.,  very  much  the  same  as  a 
grocer's  bill  would  be  made  up,  the  total  of 
the    items   constituting  the    customary    fee. 
The  barrister,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds 
upon  a  different  basis.     His  fee  is  reg^arded 
as  a  honorarium.     When  a  solicitor  sends  a 
brief  in  a  case  to  be  tried,  it  is  accam]3anied 
by  a  retainer,  and  there  is  marked  ujxm  the 
brief  the  per  diem  fee.     Of  course  the  nature 
of  the  business  and  the  standing  of  the   bar- 
rister have  everything  to  do  with  the  fixii^ 
of  the  fee.     The  amount  of  the  per  diem  fee 
differs  widely  betv^^een  those  who  are  juniors 
and  the  seniors — the  latter  being  those  who 
have  graduated  from  the  ranks  of  the  juniors 
and  have  *' taken  silk  "  with  preferment  some- 
times as  King's  Counsel.     The  per  diem  fee 
varies  from  one  guinea  to  the  junior  to  appear 
in  court  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  the  two  hun- 
dred guinea  King's  Counsel,  who  is  constantiy 
employed  in  matters  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

The  barrister  sometimes  also  receives 
another  fee,  called  a  '*  refresher,"  which  in 
the  course  of  a  protracted  litigation  is  sup- 
posed to  refresh  his  drooping  energies  vaA 
stimulate  his  axrtivity.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  barristers  in  large  practice  receive,  and 
I  hope  earn,  very  large  incomes,  averaging 
during  a  series  of  years  $100,000  or  more,  not 
differing,  generally  speaking,  from  those  of  law- 
yers of  eq  ual  prominence  at  our  own  bar.  Such 
great  lawyers  as  Sir  Rounddl  Palmer  (Lord 
Selbome),  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Lord 
Cairns,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  (Lord  Bramp- 
ton), and  undoubtedly  the  Anglo- American 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  received  very  large  in- 
comes. Of  these.  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  the 
'Enery  'Orkins  of  the  criminal  bar,  is  said  to 
have  received  the  largest  income  ever  gained 
at  the  English  bar,  but  he  was  wise  enough 
to  refuse  the  most  urgent  requests  to  divulge 
the  amount.  Besides  his  criminal  and  com- 
mon-law practice,  which  was  very  large,  the 
great  income  which  he  received  came  proba- 
bly from  numerous  retainers  in  land  valua- 
tion proceedings  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Thames  Embankment  and 
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other  London  inrprovements  about  thirty 
years  ago.  In  passing,  I  can  recommend,  to 
those  who  take  pleasure  in  legal  reminis- 
cences, the  delightful  recitals  contained  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Lord  Brampton's*  '*  Remi- 
niscences.'* 

I  venture  to  say  that  at  no  time  and  in  no 
country  have  the  fees  received  by  lawyers 
been  as  large  as  those  received  by  New  York 
City  lawyers  during  the  la?t  thirty  years.  A 
fair  and  authentic  illustration  of  tiie  income 
received  by  an  American  lawyer  of  the  high- 
est type  before  that  time  will  be  found  in 
that  of  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  who 
during  the  sixteen  years  following  his  retire- 
ment from  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  received,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  $650,000,  averaging 
$40,000  a  year. 

Occasionally,  however,  in  earlier  days,  a 
large  fee  arrived.  Take  as  an  instance  the 
fee  of  $400,000  said  to  have  been  chai^ged 
by  Henry  L.  Clinton  in  the  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  will  case.  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
complained  that  the  fee  was  extravagant, 
and,  if  Mr.  Clinton  insisted  on  it,  he  would 
never  again  retain  him,  to  which  Mr.  Clinton 
retorted  :  "  Your  future  retidners  are  matters 
of  indifference  to  me,  because  when  you  pay 
me  my  fee  I  expect  to  retire."  Probably  the 
largest  single  income  from  litigated  business 
was  received  in  1911  by  a  prominent  lawyer 
imported  from  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  interior  of  the  State ;  this,  after  deduct- 
ing expenses,  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$1,000,000,  $800,000  of  which  was  a  single 
fee  received  by  him  for  the  defense  of  a 
Western  magnate  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
growing  out  of  his  administration  of  one  of 
our  banks.  I  have  not  been  informed  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  remaining  $200,000,  but 
the  accuracy  of  the  fact  above  stated  is 
vouched  for  credibly. 

We  have  some  reliable  information  in  the 
records  of  the  courts  as  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands allowed  for  receiverships  and  executor- 
ships, as  well  as  in  railway  organizations  and 
cases  of  industrial  consolidations,  enabling  a 
considerable  number  of  successful  American 
lawyers  to  maintain  lordly  establishments  on 
a  scale  of  extravagant  expenditure. 

An  account  is  given  in  the  book  **  Anglo- 
American  Memories,"  by  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Rus- 
sel,  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  sale  of  his  steel  proper- 
ties to  Mr.  Morgan,  at  a  price,  it  is  related, 
that  yielded  him  an  income  of  /"S, 250,000.  or 
$16,250,0 JO.     But  the  interesting  part  of  it 


to  the  lawyers  is  the  fee  which  he  tells  us 
two  lawyers  received  for  services  during 
a  period  of  eleven  days  in  preparing  the 
necessary  documents  and  supervismg  the 
transfer— no  less  than  $500,000.  The  legal 
complications  and  difficulties  in  connection 
with  this  sale  were  probably  no  greater  than 
are  involved  in  hundreds  of  smaller  transac- 
tions which  are  effectuated  constandy,  and 
for  which  a  hundredth  part  of  this  amount 
would  be  regarded  as  adequate  compensation ; 
but  these  accomplished  lawyers  are,  of  course, 
to  be  congratulated  upon  this  munificent 
compensation,  the  justification  of  coirrse 
being  in  the  magnitude  of  the  amount  involved 
and  the  responsibility  assumed.  All  this 
is  very  cBfferent  from  the  former  days  of 
moderate  fees,  when  the  country  lawyer  used 
to  receive  his  pay  in  "  orders  on  the  store," 
or  in  a  parcel  of  land,  or  in  a  quantity  of 
provisions,  and  the  criminal  lawyer,  as  in- 
deed is  said  to  be  sometimes  the  case  now, 
found  his  recompense  by  way  of  a  fee  for 
his  successful  defense  in  a  purloined  watch 
or  an  article  of  jewelry  and  sometimes  a 
diamond  ring. 

The  fees  received  in  the  early  days  of 
practice  sometimes  have  a  ludicrous  aspect, 
as  in  an  exp)ericnce  of  my  own — my  first 
case — which  was  in  a  justice's  court.  I 
was  employed  by  a  smair  tailor  to  defend 
him  against  a  claim  of  fifteen  dollars  by  a 
music-teacher  for  giving  lessons  to  his  son. 
Diligent  study  resulted  in  discovering  a 
defense  based  on  the  principle  of  "entire 
contracts."  The  study  of  the  law  of  con- 
tracts in  that  case  stood  me  in  good  stead 
in  later  controversies,  and  in  this  particular 
case  my  defense  was  successful.  Then  came 
up  the  question  of  a  fee.  Fifteen  dollars 
being  the  amount  involved,  it  was  difficult 
to  name  an  adequate  fee  without  charging 
at  least  the  whole  amount.  Happening  to 
call  on  my  client,  intending  to  broach  the 
subject  of  a  fee,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  Hnen 
duster,  of  which  I  was  then  in  need.  I  do 
not  think  its  price  was  over  $2.50,  but  a 
happy  thought  led  me  to  suggest  that  I 
should  take  the  linen  duster  as  a  fee  for 
my  successful  defense,  to  which  my  impe- 
cunious client  gladly  assented,  and  I  bore  it 
away  as  tangible  evidence  of  my  profes- 
sional skill. 

The  mcome  of  lawyers  has  always  been 
a  subject  of  interest,  not  only  to  lawyers, 
but  to  laymen.  There  are  few  subjects, 
probably,  that  are  more    matters  of  guess 
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work  than  this,  especiallj'  as  lawyers  are 
ver)-  loth  to  disclose  the  amount  of  their 
receipts.  Many  are  credited,  from  outward 
indications,  with  receiving  far  more  than 
they  actually  receive,  while  others,  credited 
with  receiving  little  because  of  their  quiet 
and  inconspicuous  practice,  are  in  receipt  of 
incomes  that  would  occasion  surprise  if  the 
amount  were  known.  Outward  indications 
amount  to  little.  Large  and  expensive  of- 
fices and  a  "bold  front"  impress  the  credu- 
lous, but  they  are  generally  deceptive.  Of 
the  entire  body  of  about  eight  thousand 
lawyers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  probably 
ten  per  cent  are  in  receipt  of  very  respect- 
able incomes.  One- tenth  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred may  be  in  receipt  of  incomes  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  or  more ;  another  hundred 
may  be  receiving  between  twenty-five  and 
fifty  thousand ;  another  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  remainder  will  receive  from 
ten  thousand  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand.  If 
the  incomes  of  lawyers  were  revealed,  it 
would  probably  occasion  surprise  to  find 
how  few  lawyers  receive  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  contrast 
with  the  large  fees  received  in  these  later 
days,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Choate  in  his  entertaining  address 
on  Mr.  South mayd,  that  when  Mr.  Evarts 
invited  Mr.  Choate  to  join  the  firm  of 
Butler,  Evarts  &:  Southmayd,  in  1859,  he 
wrote  him  that  he  might  fairly  expect  that 
the  net  income  of  the  firm,  exclusive  of  his 
own  outside  counsel  fees,  would  amount  to 
$20,000. 

Fees  based  uix)n  the  contingency  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  litigation  have  since  early 
times  been  generally  condemned,  resulting  in 
statutes  against  champerty  and  maintenance. 
The  former  is  described  bv  Blackstone  as  "  a 
bargain  with  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  campum 
partire  to  divide  the  land  or  other  matters 
sued  for  between  them  if  they  prevail  at  law, 
whereupon  the  champertor  is  to  carry  on  the 
party's  suit  at  his  own  expense ;"  and  the 
latter  as  "  officious  meddling  in  a  suit  that  no 
way  belongs  to  one  by  assisting  either  party, 
with  money  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or 
defend."  These  were  offenses  at  common 
law  as  against  good  morals  and  as  tending  to 
encourage  and  foster  litigation.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  contingent  fees  in  a  liti- 
gation are,  generally  speaking,  objectionable 
as  offering  a  means  to  unscrupulous  lawyers 
for  exacting  unconscionable  fees.    Reputable 


members  of  the  profession  of  the  law  at  all 
times  have  generally  disapproved  them. 

Recently  a  code  of  ethics,  promulgated  by 
the  State  Bar  Association,  has  criticised  con- 
tingent ^ees   severely,  but,  notwithstanding^ 
the  statufes,  under  which,  as  was  said  neariy 
thirty  years  ago,  no  prosecution  had  been  had 
within  the  memory  of  men  living,  and   the 
general   disapproval  of   them    by   reputable 
practitioners,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of   the    litigation 
pending  in  the  courts  in  negligence  cases  or 
actions  for  personal  injuries  founded  upon 
neglect  of  duty,  as  well  as  many  mercantile 
cases  and  the  suits  formerly  so   numerous 
against  the  elevated  roads  for  compensation 
to  abutting  owners,  have  been,  and  now  are, 
conducted  on  this  basis.    This  is  almost  inva- 
riably the  case  in  proceeding^  to  set  aside 
taxes   and   assessments,  as  well    as    in    the 
numerous  claims  against  the  Government  of 
the    State    and    of    the    United    States.      I 
believe  it  to  be  also  true  that  in  almost  ever>- 
litigation  conducted  by  the  most  reputable 
lawyers    the   element  of  contingency  enters 
into  the  question  of  compensation. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  lawyers  who  have  a 
fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  compensation 
that  applies  in  all  cases,  irrespective  of  the 
result ;  while  in  almost  every  case,  I  believe, 
lawyers  expect  to,  and  do,  receive  more  liberal 
compensation  in  case  of  success  than  they  are 
willing  to  accept  in  case  of  failure.  It  is 
naturally  the  case  that  all  reputable  lawyers 
are  willing  to  share  with  the  client,  to  some 
extent,  the  risk  of  the  litigation,  and  in  case 
of  failure  sympathy  naturally  leads  them  to 
moderate  their  fee.  There  are  cases  m 
the  experience  of  every  reputable  lawyer  in 
which  it  would  be  a  practical  denial. of  justice 
to  the  unfortunate,  oppressed,  and  impecuni- 
ous client  if  the  lawyer  were  unwilling  to 
undertake  their  cause  and  let  the  size  of  his 
fee  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  litigation, 
even  though  there  were  no  definite  agree- 
ment to  that  effect. 

Undoubtedly  in  certain  kinds  of  cases, 
such  as  those  involving  personal  injuries, 
unscrupulous  lawyers  exact  agreements  for 
contingent  fees  which  are  harsh  and  oppress- 
ive. They  make  no  distinction  between  cases 
that  are  plain  and  those  that  are  doubt- 
ful, and  they  generally  require  an  agreement 
for  one-half  of  the  amount  recovered,  besides 
the  taxable  costs,  which  are  frequenUy  con- 
siderable. Such  agreements,  in  my  opinion, 
are  unfair  and  should  be  condemned,  and 
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when  questioned  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  courts,'  and  the  burden  of  ptow- 
ing  that  they  are  just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
should  be  upon  the  lawyer  who  procures 
them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statutes 
alluded  to  an(i  the  general  disapproval  by 
reputable  members  of  the  profession  have 
failed  entirely  to  prevent  the  making  of 
agreements  for  contingent  compensation  be- 
tween lawyer  and  dient,  and  that  undoubt- 
edly there  are  cases  in  which  reputable  law- 
yers in  the  interest  of  justice  are  willing  to 
imdertake  litigations  in  which  they  assume 
the  risk  of  obtaining  no  compensation  unless 
they  are  successful,  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  practice  of  arranging  for  contingent  fees 
cannot  be  suppressed. 

Even  a  practitioner  of  such  a  lofty  sense 
of  professional  honor  as  Mr.  O 'Conor  under- 
took the  Forrest  divorce  case  with  his  com- 
pensation depending  largely  upon  tiie  result. 
It  led  him  also  to  furnish  loans  of  money  to 
his  client  for  her  subsistence  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  litigation,  and  it  was  not  until 
its  successful  termination  that  he  secured  a 
reasonable  compensation  out  of  the  aHmony 
and  costs  awarded. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  professional  ethics,  and  considering 
contingent  fees  from  the  standpoint  of  legal- 
ity, the  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  favor  of  their  legality,  in 
the  case  of  Fowler  vs.  Callan  (102  N.  Y., 
395). 

Some  instances  have  occurred  in  mv  own 
experience  in  which  a  sense  of  justice  led  me 
to  undertake  business  of  this  character.  In 
the  early  days  of  my  practice  an  improvident 
young  man,  wholly  without  means  and  in 
poor  health,  was  referred  to  me  to  obtain 
redress  for  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  great 
wrong.  At  an  early  age,  before  his  majority, 
he  had,  as  an  heir  of  his  deceased  grand- 
father, inherited  an  interest  in  an  estate  under 
his  grandfather^s  will  by  which  a  son,  then  a 
Methodist  minister,  was  appointed  executor 
and  trustee.  My  client's  interest  consisted 
largely  of  an  undivided  share  in  real  estate 
which  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  re- 
mained unsold.  During  this  period,  being 
in  want  of  money,  his  uncle,  the  executor 
and  trustee,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
him  for  the  purchase  <!>f  his  interest  in  the 
estate,  which  he  finally  sold  to  his  uncle  for 
$10,000.  Subsequently  the  real  estate  was 
partitioned,  and  at  the  partition  sale  the  inter- 
est of  my  client  amounted  to  $20,<)00,  by 


which  the  unde  realized  a  profit  of  $10,000. 
He  naturally  felt  that  his  uncle  had  taken 
undue  advantage  of  his  immaturity  and  inex- 
perience, and  that,  while  relying  upon  his 
uncle's  judgment  and  superior  information  as 
executor  and  trustee,  he  had  been  led  by  his 
uncle's  representations  to  convey  his  interest 
for  much  less  than  its  actual  value,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  case.  He  had  no  friends 
upon  whom  he  could  rely,  and  during  a 
somewhat  wild  and  wayward  life  had  wasted 
in  riotous  living  what  he  had  ah^ady  received, 
and  was  in  no  position  to  institute  what  was 
likely  to  be  an  expensive  lit^ation.  He  had 
already  consulted  counsel,  who  had  advised 
him  that,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  basis  in 
the  uncle's  representations  upon  which  a 
charge  of  actual  fraud  could  be  founded,  he 
had  no  cause  of  action  against  hhn. 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  other  coun- 
sel had  been  consulted  when  the  case  was 
presented  to  me,  but  on  examination  there 
seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success 
upon  the  ground  that,  as  the  uncle  was  execu- 
tor and  trustee  and  the  nephew  one  of  the 
benefidaries,  a  relation  existed  which  raised 
a  presumption  of  what  is  caHed  constructive 
— ^as  distinguished  from  actual — fraud  in 
the  purchase  by  the  uncle  from  the  nephew 
of  his  interest  in  the  estate  ;  that  the  burden 
was  upon  the  unde  to  prove  that  the  transac- 
tion was  just,  fair,  and  free  from  suspidon, 
and  unless  that  proof  was  made  the  transfer 
would  be  set  aside  and  he  would  have  to 
account  to  the  nephew  for  the  profit  received. 
I  therefore  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
young  man  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  con- 
tingent fee. 

In  due  time  the  trial  occurred  before  Mr. 
Justice  Abraham  R.  Lawrence,  who,  after 
long  deliberation,  dedded  in  favor  of  my 
client.  The  uncle  relied  upon  proving  that 
there  was  no  actual  fraud,  but  his  counsel 
seemed  to  have  omitted  to  give  due  impor- 
tance to  the  question  of  constructive  frawid, 
and  I  well  remember  the  consternation  Vvrith 
which  they  received  the  learned  justice's 
dedsion  refusing  to  dismiss  the  case.  An 
appeal  was  taken  by  the  uncle,  but  the  decis- 
ion rendered  was  sustained.  The  course  of 
the  litigation  occupied  probably  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  failing  health  of  my  client  warned 
him  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  it  gave 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  pay  over  to  him 
about  eight  thousand  dollars  which  enabled  him 
to  provide  himself  with  comforts  and  medical 
attendance  during  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
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when  he  died.  It  has  always  been  a  gratifica- 
tion to  me  to  think  that  I  was  able  to  befriend 
him.  The  case  is  reported  under  the  title  of 
Lambert  vs.  Browning  (25  Hun.,  450). 

Another  instance  that  arose  out  of  pitiable 
circumstances  was  the  case  of  a  brakeman 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  who,  by  the  negligent  manner  in 
which  a  car  was  loaded  with  manure,  was 
precipitated  underneath  the  moving  train  by 
the  slipping  of  the  manure  while  he  was 
stepping  from  one  car  to  the  other  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  both  of  his  legs  being 
so  crushed  as  to  require  amputation.  The 
case  was  exceedingly  doubtful,  inasmuch  as, 
being  an  employee,  he  assumed  all  the  inci- 
dental risks  of  his  employment,  and  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  to  show  that  the  railway 
had  failed  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  pro- 
vide reasonably  safe  appliances  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  employment. 
There  was  the  further  question  as  to  his  right 
to  sue  the  railway  in  our  courts,  because  it 
was  claimed  by  the  company  that  he  was  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and,  as 
the  injury  occurred  in  Connecticut  and  the  rail- 
way was  a  foreign  corporation,  the  injury  was 
not  therefore  the  subject  of  investigation  in 
our  courts. 

I  was  requested  to  undertake  the  case  by 
a  highly  reputable  Connecticut  lawyer,  who 
explained  to  me  satisfactorily  that,  owing  to 
the  practice  prevailing  in  Connecticut,  there 
was  no  hope  of  securing  adequate  redress  in 
its  courts.  He  also  explained  to  me  that  the 
injured  brakeman  was  entirely  without  means, 
and  in  his  weakened  and  helpless  condition 
was  unable  to  earn  anything,  and  that  the 
humble  circumstances  of  his  friends  made  it 
reasonably  sure  that  unless  he  could  secure 
from  the  railway  some  compensatidn  for  this 
frightful  injury  his  life  would  be  spent  in 
abject  poverty.  He  was  ver\'  anxious  that  1 
should  undertake  the  case,  and  stated  that 
any  arrangement  that  could  be  made  with  me 
would  be  satisfactory.  I  suggested  a  per- 
centage of  the  amount  recovered,  which  was 
eagerly  agreed  to,  and  an  action  was  begun. 
The  case  was  well  and  ably  defended  and 
was  tried  before  that  excellent  judge  Joseph 
F.  Daly  and  a  jury,  with  the  result  that  the 
jury  gave  my  client  a  verdict  of  $12,000. 
The  company  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result 
and  appealed  the  case,  but  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  sustained ;  and  it  was  with  great 
satisfaction  to  myself,  and  to  the  unbounded 
and  overwhelming  gratitude  of  my  unfortu- 


nate client,  that  I  wa>  able  to  pay  him  an 
amount  which,  prudently  invested,  would 
render  him  entirely  independent  during:  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  case  will  be 
found  reported  under  the  title  of  Phelps  vs. 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company  (17  App.  Div.,  392). 

Another   and  final  instance   of  a  similar 
character  was  the  case  of  a  prosperous  and 
well-to-do  individual  of  a  somewhat  bumptious 
and  exuberant  disposition,  whom  I  had  casu- 
ally  met,    but    never  served  professionally. 
He  appeared  in  my  office  one  day,  and  in  a 
vociferous  way  remarked :  *'  Strong,  I   have 
a  case  in  which  1  want  you  to  go  halves  with 
me.     I  won't  spend  any  money  on  it,  but  I 
will  give  you  half  of  what  I  get."    I  told  him 
that  that  was  not  my  usual  way  of  conducting 
business,  and    that    I  thought    it  would    be 
better  for  him,  and  more  satisfactory^  to  me, 
if  he  had  a  reasonable  case,  to  pay  a  reason- 
able sum  for  my  service,  as  he  was  able  to  do, 
and  get  the  benefit  of  the  litigation  if  success- 
ful.    He  scorned  the  idea,  and  said  that  he 
would  do  nothing  else  than  what  he  had  pro- 
posed.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a  case  against 
an  insurance  company    in  which  he  held  a 
policy  of  fire  insurance ;  that  his  house  had 
burned  down  and  that  the  company  had  de- 
clined to  pay  because  of  various  changes  in 
the  occupation  of  the  premises,  and  the  pro- 
curement of  other  insurance,  and  the  omission 
to  obtain,  in  due  and  legal  form,  transfers  of 
the  insurance  so  as  to  render  it  enforceable  by 
my  client,  and  unless  enforced  by  him  it  could 
not  be  enforced  by  any  one  else.     I  told  him 
I  would  examine  the  case  and  advise  him  as 
best    1    could.     Subsequently   he   appeared 
with  his  papers,  and  an  examination  of  them 
revealed  an  extremely  complicated  case,  and 
one  full  of  legal  difficulties.     It  seemed  to 
me,  however,  that  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  and,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  make  any 
other  arrangement,  I  concluded  to  accept  his 
terms  and  proceed. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Xoah 
Davis  (one  of  the  best  judges  ever  on  the 
bench  in  this  State  in  my  experience),  as 
referee  after  his  retirement  from  the  bench. 
He  also  found  the  case  one  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  and  he  said  to  me  subsequendy 
that  it  was  with  much  reluctance  that  he 
gave  a  decision  in  our  favor.  My  client 
then  revealed  to  me  for  the  first  time  why  he 
was  unwilling  to  incur  any  expense  and  was 
so  liberal  in  going  halves.  It  seems  that  he 
had  already  presented  his  case  to  a  firm  of 
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lawyers,  his  reg^ufeV  connsel,  who  had  gi^en 
it  careful  examinartaoh  and  decided  that  he 
could  not  succeed.  The  case  was  defended 
by  one  of  the  best  insurance  lawyers  whom 
I  have  ever  met — ^Judge  A.  H.  Sawyer,  of 
Watertown,  New  York.  He  was  of  course 
greatly  surprised  at  Judge  Davis's  decision 
and  immediately  appealed  the  case  to  the' 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
which  the  judgment  was  affirmed.  Our 
troubles,  however,  were  not  over,  because  a 
further  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  before  that  tribunal  it  was  sure 
to  receive  a  most  careful  and  critical  exam- 
ination. At  that  time  Alton  B.  Parker  was 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  As 
sometimes  happens  in  every  lawyer's  experi- 
ence, my  argument  seemed  to  go  entirely 
wrong  and  to  be  absolutely  unconvincing. 
It  was  with  great  discouragement  that  I  re- 
turned from  Albany;  but  the  Court,  after 
holding  the  case  under  advisement  for  a  long 
time,  affirmed  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
below,  and  my  client  and  I  halved  the  pro- 
ceeds. Later  on,  at  a  reception  which  was 
given  by  the  Bar  Association,  I  happened, 
glancing  up,  to  meet  the  eye  of  Chief  Judge 
Parker,  who  was  smiling  at  me,  evidendy 
desirous  of  telling  me  something.  On  my 
approaching  him,  he  grasped  my  hand  in  his 
usual  hearty  way  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"Strong,  you  don't  know  how  narrowly  you 
escaped  being  beaten  in  that  insurance  case." 
As  Judge  Parker  had  written  the  opinion,  I  felt 
sure  that  he  knew  what  he  was  saying.  This 
case  will  be  found  reported  under  the  title 
of  Dewitt  vs.  The  Agricultural  Insurance 
Company  (157  N.  Y.,  353). 

This  whisper  after  the  event  suggests  one 
before  the  event  in  a  litigation  in  England 
that  involved  the  tide  to  a  considerable  estate. 
A  gentleman's  title  to  an  estate  of  which  he 
had  been  in  possession  for  a  long  time  was 
attacked  by  a  collateral  relative  who  claimed 
inheritance  and  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
property  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  a  will 
that  formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  title.  The 
result  was  a  litigation,  the  landlord  in  posses- 


sion refusing  to  consider  compromise.  The 
first  decision  was  against  the  claimant,  but 
an  appeal  having  been  taken,  the  case  was 
elaborately  argued  by  distinguished  lawyers 
before  a  bench  of  five  judges.  It  then  be- 
came apparent  that  the  point  involved  was 
one  not  free  from  doubt,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  occupant  declined  to  consider  the 
subject  of  compromise  until  one  day  when  he 
attended  a  social  function  at  one  of  the  great 
houses  at  which  one  of  the  Appellate  Justices, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  happened  to 
be  present  Each  of  them  recognized  the 
impropriety  of  personal  intercourse  before 
the  case  was  decided,  but  they  were  brought 
together  by  chance,  and,  greeting  each  other 
pleasandy,  the  learned  justice  leaned  forward 
and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  other  : 
**  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  while 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,"  and  then 
passed  along.  The  occupant,  being  keen 
enough  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
remark,  proceeded  at  once  to  his  solicitor 
and  entered  upon  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment, which  was  finally  brought  about  at 
some  sacrifice,  and  his  tide  secured.  The 
Court,  not  being  advised  of  the  settiement, 
rendered  its  judgment  favoring  the  adverse 
claimant,  and  but  for  the  significant  whisper 
the  occupant  would  have  lost  his  estate. 

The  cases  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
exceptional,  growing  out  of  circumstances 
not  dissimilar  to  those  which  induce  lawyers 
generally  to  let  their  fee  depend  on  the  result. 
Making  it  a  business  to  undertake  cases  upon 
a  contingent  basis  should  be  discouraged. 
Undertaking  business  of  this  character,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  will  have  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  a  lawyer's  practice, 
especially  the  young  practitioner,  who  will  soon 
find  that  his  practice  is  being  built  up  on 
cases  of  contingent  fees,  with  a  conse- 
quent decline  in  his  professional  standing. 
Proper  regard  for  legitimate  professional 
methods  is  the  expectation  of  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  rendered,  in 
which  the  result  secured  should  have  due 
consideration. 


The  four  articles  here  concluded  are  only  records  of  a  limited  portion  of  Mr. 
Strong  s  experience  and  impressions  as  a  practicing  lawyer.  These  chapters^  together 
with  a  number  of  others,  are  published  in  book  form  by  Messrs,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
of  New  York,      The  volume  is  entitled  ''^Landmarks  of  a  iMwyers  Lifetime  ^^ 
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THE  Plaint  of  the  Pessimist 
grows  louder.  Coming  back  from 
the  West  the  other  dav,  I  sat  in  the 
smoking  compartment  of  the  Pullman  with 
four  drummers.  'I'hey  were  all  returning 
home  earlier  than  usual  because  they  couldn't 
sell  enough  goods  to  pay  traveling  expenses. 
Railway  earnings  are  decreasing.  Men  are 
being  discharged.  In  New  England  many 
shops  are  closed  or  running  short  time.  It 
is  even  reported  that  fewer  automobiles  are 
being  sold  and  that  only  two  makes,  the  Ford 
and  '•  Cantafford,"  are  likely  to  be  popular 
this  summer.  Economy  is  in  fashion  and 
penury  is  the  vogue.  The  German  Emperor 
has  ordered  that  banquets  hereafter  shall  be 
simple  and  not  over  forty-five  minutes  in  the 
serving.  In  Paris  an  association  of  fashion- 
able folk  have  pledged  themselves  to  abstemi- 
ousness and  dinners  of  not  more  than  three 
courses. 

In  things-  serious  and  things  frivolous  a 
consciousness  of  "  hard  times  "  is  expressed, 
and  there  is  little  competition  in  "  expense 
regardless  of  pleasure.'' 

The  very  atmosphere  is  one  of  depression 
and  the  telepathy  of  discouragement  is  mak- 
ing every  one  feel  subnormal.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  feeling  has  led  me  to  seek  for  some 
statistical  evidence  of  dull  business.  Natu- 
rally, I  turned  first  to  the  stock  market. 
Speculation  there  is  dormant,  but  the  prices 
of  good  securities  have  ceased  to  decline  and 
nearly  all  the  swindles  have  been  exposed. 

On  Friday,  April  3,  the  list  of  bonds 
traded  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
comprised  a  greater  variety  of  issues  than 
had  ever  previously  been  bought  and  sold  in 
a  single  day. 

Bank  clearings,  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  best  index  of  business  activitv,  do  not 
indicate  dull  trade.  P'or  the  week  ending 
April  3  the  clearings  at  the  seven  largest 
cities  of  the  Ignited  States  show  an  increase 
of  5.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year. 
For  the  month  of  March  the  clearings  at 
160  cities  show  an  increase  of  0.8  per  cent 
over  1913,  and  clearings  for  the  three  months 
ending  March  31  are  only  1.5  per  cent 
under  the  figures  of  a  year  ago.     If  it  were 
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not  for  the  prevailing  dullness  of  speculation, 
bank  clearings  would  probably  be  much 
larger  than  last  year. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  bank  clear- 
ings now  reflect  the  volume  of  legitimate,  nec- 
essary, and  non-speculative  trade,  and  that, 
since  they  are  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  last 
year,  this  trade  cannot  befalling  off, as  so  many 
proclaim.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the 
general  lugubriousness  ?  Is  it  a  case  of  auto- 
intoxication with  the  poison  generated  by  a 
contemplation  of  past  losses,  mistakes,  and 
extravagance  J  If  so,  the  prevailing  despond- 
ency will  be  short-lived.  In  fact,  there  are 
evidences  that  it  is  rapidly  passing.  The 
tonic  of  easy  money  is  one  that  enterprise 
has  never  been  able  long  to  resist.  Its  effect 
is  first  evident  in  advancing  prices  for  the 
best  securities ;  the  second  best  next  share 
the  improvement ;  and,  finally,  a  careless  specu- 
lation develops  that  is  ready  to  buy  anything 
upon  the  chance  of  reselling  it  to  some  one 
else  at  a  profit. 

The  last  is  the  dangerous  stage,  when  ex- 
treme caution  is  necessar>'.  Just  now  even 
first-class  securities  are  obtainable  at  prices 
which  would  seem  to  have  discounted  almost 
every  factor  of  depression,  including  even  an 
abandonment  of  hope.  Those  who  have 
yielded  to  or  have  been  affected  by  the  pre- 
vailing pessimism  are  adding  an  unnecessar)- 
and  emotional  strain  to  whatever  real  distress 
they  may  have  experienced. 

To  such  the  following  lines,  by  an  un- 
known optimist,  are  recommended  as  a 
counter-irritant  : 

"  A  crowd  of  troubles  passed  him  by 

As  he  with  courage  waited  ; 
He  said,  *  Where  do  you  troubles  fly 

When  you  are  thus  belated  ?' 
*  We  go,'  they  said,  *  to  those  who  mope. 

Who  look  on  life  dejected ; 
Who  weakly  say  good-by  to  hope — 

We  go  where  weVe  expected.'  '* 

The  Case  of  the  Railways  and  their 
need  of  higher  rates  has  been  presented  in  the 
daily  press  with  a  fervency  that  some  regard 
as  special  pleading.  VV^hat  are  the  ments  of 
the  question  ?  The  railways  in  the  territory' 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
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River,  including  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway,  have  applied  for  authority  to  advance 
their  freight  rates  five  p)cr  cent.  They  made 
the  s^^ne  application  in  1910,  and  it  was 
refused.  Their  total  freight  revenue  in  the 
year  1913  was  slightly  less  than  one  billion 
dollars.  On  these  figures,  the  advance,  if 
allowed,  would  increase  their  gross  revenue 
about  $47,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  this 
year's  traffic,  the  gain  would  be  hardly  more 
than  $40,000,000.  If  they  get  what  they 
ask  for,  their  employees  will  doubtless  be 
encouraged  to  demand  that  wages  shall  be 
raised,  and  the  vicious  circle  of  higher  rates, 
higher  wages,  and  again  higher  rates  will  be 
reforged  into  more  permanent  shape. 

The  roads  which  ask  for  the  advance  em- 
ploy about  700,000  men.  If,  instead  of 
increasing  freight  rates,  wages,  including 
those  of  all  officials,  should  be  reduced  ten 
per  cent,  the  result  in  so  far  as  net  earnings 
are  concerned  would  be  the  same  as  if  the 
gross  earnings  were  increased  by  five  per 
cent.  Such  a  reduction  would  averse  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  per  capita,and  its  effect 
would,  in  the  long  run,  be  much  more  whole- 
some than  an  advance  in  rates,  which  would 
only  subject  the  railways  to  fresh  demands 
upon  their  revenue  that  would  make  it  nec- 
essary to  apply  again  for  an  advance,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  The  railways  themselves 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
economy  whether  or  not  they  get  the  advance 
in  rates,  and,  while  they  have  not  yet  cut 
wages,  they,arfe  giving  up  many  expensive 
passenger  trains  and  laying  off  many  em- 
ployees. 

'Fhis  is  disagreeable,  but  it  is  necessary  and 
healthful.  It  should  diminish  apprehension 
in  regard  to  what  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  may  or  may  not  do.  The  rail- 
ways are  like  the  individual.  When  they 
abandon  unnecessary  luxuries  they  make  a 
real  saving.  Limited  trains  run  at  a  high 
speed  with  manicures,  valets,  baths,  and 
barber-shops  are  generally  unprofitable  and 
should  not  be  continued  at  a  loss.  Then, 
too,  the  Sherman  Law  is  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  unnecessary  waste  in  railway 
administration.  The  Inter- State  Commerce 
Commission  forbids  any  competition  in  rates. 
The  Sherman  Law  prevents  pooling.  Re- 
cently I  went  to  meet  a  prominent  English- 
man whose  mission  to  this  country  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  travel  extensively. 

On  the  dock  waiting  for  him  were  solicitors 
from  five  different  American  railways  who 


had  been  apprised  of  his  coming  by  their 
representatives  in  London.  His  fare  for  the 
trip  he  had  in  contemplation  could  not  have 
been  in  excess  of  $200.  The  wages  and 
expenses  of  the  ^st.  men  in  New  York  and 
the  other  five  in  London  who  were  employed 
to  get  him  to  travel  over  their  respective 
lines  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  $5  a 
day,  and  all  of  them  were  about  half  a  day 
in  attendance  upon  him.  At  a  low  estimate 
$25  was  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  fare 
of  $200  that  would,  in  any  case,  have  gone 
to  some  one  of  the  railways.  This  represents 
a  tax  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  upon 
earnings  that  could  have  been  saved  if  the 
railways  were  allowed  to  maintain  joint  offices 
and  pool  their  revenue.  The  public  would 
also  be  better  served  if  the  choice  of  routes 
made  no  difference  in  the  income  of  the  rail- 
ways, for  then  the  advice  given  travelers 
would  be  disinterested. 

The  Springfield  **  Republican  "  has  taken 
occasion  to  criticise  a  previous  article  of  mine 
pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the  Sherman 
Law  as  applied  to  railways. 

It  accuses  The  Outlook  of  inconsistency 
because  in  its  pages  I  have  opposed  the 
use  of  the  Sherman  Law  to  disintegrate  our 
railway  systems,  and  points  out  that  the 
first  attempts  to  enforce  the  law  as  against 
railways  were  started  by  a  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration. This  gives  me  opportunity 
to  say  that  I  am  a  Democrat  and  not  a 
Progressive.  The  views  that  I  express  are 
my  own,  and  are  not  shaped  by  any  political 
consideration.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
the  Sherman  Law  is  an  economic  absurdity 
as  applied  to  railways  and  other  corporations 
whose  every  act  is  subject  to  Governmental 
control.  It  is  violative  of  the  co-operative 
principle  that  has  made  for  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  the  past.  It  is  wasteful  and 
destructive  in  that  it  forces  the  employment 
of  many  men  in  an  attempt  to  get  business 
and  do  work  that  could  be  done  by  one. 
Logically  applied,  it  will  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  weak,  the  domination  of  the 
strong,  and  a  condition  in  which  competition 
will  be  ir> possible,  because  only  one  competi- 
tor will  have  survived.  I  am  not  even  in 
agreement  with  the  editors  of  The  Outlook 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  what  I  regard  as  an 
over-refmed  and  detailed  regulation  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Government.  The  limitations  of 
human  life  and  the  great  '*  trust  buster " 
Death  can  be  relied  upon  to  destroy  oppress- 
ive monopoly  in  most  cases.     They  are  about 
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as  quick  as  litigation, ^<md  far  less  expensive. 
When  they  fail,  public  service  commissions 
empowered  to  act  as  policemen  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  sound  economic  law  may  be  called  in ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  supply  and  demand,  or  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  are  clever  enough 
to  obtain  a  monopoly,  may  be  relied  upon  to 
preclude  its  abuse. 

In  no  single  instance  that  I  know  of  has 
the  dissolution  of  a  tfiist  through  a  resort  to 
the  courts  resulted  in  lower  prices  for  its 
product,  though  in  some  cases  larger  profits 
have  accrued  to  some  of  the  more  efficient 
members  of  the  disintegrated  combinations. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  a  case  in 
point.  There  are  many  others.  The  reason 
why  lower  prices  have  not  followed  disso- 
lution is  that  efficiency  has  been  diminished 
and  the  cost  of  selling  increased  by  segre- 
gation. It  is  also  true  that  great  combinations 
have  a  respect  for  and  a  fear  of  public  opinion. 
This  is  an  influence  that  does  not  restrain  the 
predatory  instinct  when  that  instinct  is  an 
element  of  general  competition.  These  views 
may  be  regarded  as  radical  or  reactionary, 
but  they  are  shared  by  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  thoughtful  men  who  are  coming 
to  believe  that  in  union  and  "  bigness  "  there 
is  a  strength,  a  responsibility,  and  a  respon- 
siveness to  public  opinion  that  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  multitude  of  un-coordinated 
units,  which  under  the  lash  of  a  lawsuit 
are  driven  into  an  unwilling  and  ruinous 
competition. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  at 
last  located  and  the  regions  that  they  are 
to  serve  have  been  defined.  Of  course  no 
one  is  entirely  pleased  with  the  action  of 
the  Committee  which  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  dividing  the  country  into 
financial  districts  and  deciding  where  each 
central  bank  should  be  established.  The 
rivalry  between  our  American  cities  is  so 
intense  that  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
satisfy  them  all.  On  the  whole,  the  diffi- 
cult task  has  been  wisely  performed.  The 
regional  boundaries  established  will  in  some 
cases  deflect  financial  intercourse  from  well- 
worn  channels,  but  this  could  hardly  be 
avoided.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bill  contem- 
plates a  distributive  equalization  of  American 
banking  power. 

Even  an  approxirhation  to  this  ideal  made 
it  necessary  that  the.  field,  naturally  tributary 
to  New  York  should  be  curtailed  in  favor 
of  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  This  explains 
why  northern  New  *  Jersey  and  Connecticut 


are  forced  into  relationships  that  seem  rather 
unnatural. 

New  Orleans  and  Baltimore  are  grievously 
offended  at  the  choice  of  Atlanta  and  Rich- 
mond as  Reserve  cities,  Missouri  is  elated 
at  having  secured  two  banks,  one  at  St.  Louis 
and  the  other  at  Kansas  City. 

If  the  Committee  had  really  desired  to 
assuage  interurban  rivalry,  it  should  have 
put  the  Minnesota  bank  midway  between  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  the  Texas  bank  at 
Dal  worth,  a  town  so  named  because  it  is 
equidistant  from  Fort  VV^orth  and  Dallas. 

These  suggestions  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  self-esteem 
in  which  each  of  these  cities  holds  itself  and 
the  condescension  with  which  it  regards  its 
nearest  neighbor. 

The  newspapers  of  the  various  districts 
that  are  published  elseivhere  than  at  Atlanta, 
Minneapolis,  Richmond,  and  Dallas  allege 
that  the  self-conceit  of  these  four  cities  has 
now  become  more  intolerable  than  ever,  and 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General should  prosecute  them  under  the 
Sherman  Law  for  an  oppressive  monopoly  of 
municipal  pride.  A  map  published  herewith 
will  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the  country  has  been  divided.  The  Central 
Reserve  cities,  the  population  of  each  district, 
and  the  indicated  capital  of  each  Reserve 
bank  are  as  follows : 

Capital  of 
Population  Reserve 

Reserve  Cities.  of  District.  Bank. 

First,  Boston 6,557,881  $9,931,740 

Second,  New  York 9,113,279  20,687,616 

Third,  Philadelphia 8,110,217  12,993,013 

Fourth,  Cleveland »  7,961,022  11,621,535 

Fifth,  Richmond 8,519,513  6,543,281 

Sixth,  Atlanta 6,695,341  4,702,780 

Seventh,  Chicago 12,636,383  13,151,920 

Eighth,  St.  Louis 6,776,61 1  6,219,323 

Ninth,  Minneapolis 5,724,893  4,702,864 

Tenth,  Kansas  City 6,306,850  5,594,916 

Eleventh,  Dallas, 5,310,561  5,634,091 

Twelfth,  San  Francisco.  5,389,303  8,1 15,524 

Thus  far,  only  73  out  of  a  total  of  21.781' 
State  institutions  have  joined  the  Federal 
System.  If  other  States  Hberalize  their 
banking  laws  as  New  York  has  done,  the 
competition  between  the  State  and  National . 
banks  will  doubtless  become  increasingly 
active.  Up  to  date,  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  System  are  about  $9,000,000,000. 
I'hose  of  the  State  systems  aggregate  about 
$14,000,000,000.  These  figures  foreshadow 
active  rivalry.        
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MURAL  PAINTING  AND 
AMERICAN  ART' 

f  iaif  a  century  aj;o,  as  Mr.  Blashfield  says, 
the  American  **  fresco  painter  "  was  invari- 
ably an  Italian  or  a  German  ;  he  generally 
worked  in  the  vestibule  between  the  **  storm 
d<x>r  "  and  the  *'  front  door."  At  the  same 
ep<x:h,  sculpture  dwelt  in  a  tray  upon  the 
head  of  a  vender,  also  an  Italian  :  the  tray 
contained  {)laster  lambs  and  busts  and  statu- 
ettes. In  one  of  I^eech's  pictures,  noted  by 
Mr.  Blashfield,  a  flunkey,  with  calves  appro- 
priate to  his  position,  stands  upon  the  steps 
barring  the  way,  and  says  to  the  vender  who 
holds  out  a  plaster  Apollo  Belvedere,  '*  Yes, 
I  dessay  it's  all  very  fine,  but  it's  not  my  idea. 
of  a  figger." 

Just  so,  many  laymen  and,  Mr.  Blashfield 
thinks,  even  some  artists  still  say,  "Yes,  deco- 
ration is  all  very  fine,"  but  make  the  mental 
reservation,  "  I t^s  not  my  idea  of  art;  it 
has  neither  frame  nor  shadow-box,  and  it 
does  not  figure  in  the  catalogue." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  decoration  is 
**  the  oldest,  most  inclusive,  and  most  exact- 
ing of  the  arts,"  certainly,  of  any  form  of 
decoration,  mural  painting  seems  the  most 
exacting,  as  it  is  the  most  complicated  ;  for  its 
scope  includes  landscape,  figure,  and  portrait 
painting.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Blashfield  says, 
**  its  practice  demands  the  widest  education, 
the  most  varied  forms  of  knowledge,  and  the 
most  assured  experience." 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Blashfield's  book 
on  mural  painting  is  an  important  event  of 
the  season  in  the  art  world.  Himself  a 
prominent  ])ainter  of  mural  pictures,  he  is 
also  a  teacher,  as  the  present  volume  shows. 
In  it  he  summarizes  his  views  on  art  in,gen- 
eial  and  on  mural  painting  in  particular — an 
amplification  of  the  lectures  recently  delivered 
by  him  before  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

The  present  period  of  mural  painting  in 
America  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
John  La  Karge's  decoration  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  in  1876,  and  with  William  Morris 
Hunt's  short-lived  paintings  in  the  Albany 
C'apitol  in  1878 — for  they  fell  from  imperfectly 
plastered  walls.  Then  came  Mr.  Low's  ceil- 
ing at  the  Waldorf  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
Tlien  came  the  works  of  Sargent,  Abbey,  and 
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Puvis  de  Chavannes  at  the  Boston  Public 
Librar>'.  Nearly  contemporaneous  with  them 
was  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  where  such 
mural  painters  as  Millet,  Turner,  Beck  with, 
Blashfield,  Cox,  Simmons,  Reid,  and  others 
tried  their  hands.  A  few  years  later  the  Con- 
gressional Library-  at  Washington  still  further 
accentuated  the  progress  of  mural  painting 
in  America  and  brought  into  prominence 
such  artists  as  George  W.  Maynard  and 
Henr>'  Oliver  Walker.  Then  came  the  period 
of  decoradon  of  the  new  State  Capitols  in 
Minnesota.  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  South  Da- 
kota ;  of  the  decoration  of  Federal  buildings, 
court-houses,  and  post-offices  in  Cleveland, 
Youngstown,  Newark,  Wilkes- Barre,  Balti- 
more, Jersey  City,  and  of  such  specially  nota- 
ble decorations  as  those  at  Bowdoin  College, 
and  in  New  York  City  of  Mendelssohn  Hail 
and  the  Church  of  the  PauHst  Fathers. 

These  achievements  in  mural  painting 
indicate  that  many  American  artists  have  a 
natural  inclination  towards  mural  painting; 
certainly  one  associates  *'  a  highly  developed 
decorative  sense  with  the  names  of  such 
painters  as  Vedder,  Cox,  Parrish,  Miss  Oak- 
ley, Barry  Faulkner,  Jules  Guerin.'*  Mt. 
Blashfield's  own  name  might  head  such  a  list 
as  one  recalls  his  work  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
Capitol. 

A  decorator  himself,  a  man  of  large  cul- 
ture and  wide  experience,  Mr.  Blashfield's 
opinions  on  what  one  might  call  *'  the  busi- 
ness side  "  of  mural  painting  have  practical 
point.  He  points  out  that  harmony  should 
exist  between  the  building  commissioner  and 
the  architect,  between  the  building  commis- 
sioner and  the  mural  painter,  and  between 
the  architect  and  the  mural  painter.  As  mat- 
ters now  exist,  the  painter  cannot  generally 
provide  that  incidental  environment  and  deco- 
ration which  should  put  his  own  work  in 
proper  perspective  and  place.  For  instance, 
the  lighting  of  a  room  may  be  completely 
changed  from  the  original  plan,  and  yet  the 
mural  painting  already  ordered  must  fit  into 
lighting  and  surroundings  for  which  it  was 
never  intended.  Sometimes  mural  paintings 
must  be  adjusted  to  a  room  which  the  painter 
has  seen  only  in  imagination.  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes, for  instance,  painted  his  designs  for 
the  Boston  Public  Library  without  anything 
more  tangible  at  hand  than  the  architect's 
drawings  and  a  sample  of  the  marble.  Any 
discerning  visitor  to  the  Boston  Library  can 
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imagin  J  quite  a  different  color  scheme  coming 
from  Chavannes  had  he  seen  the  actual  build- 
ing. The  Boston  Library,  and,  still  more, 
the  Congressional  Library,  show  decorations 
which  might  have  been  other  than  they  are  had 
the  painters  been  more  familiar  with  the  actual 
structures,  or  had  the  paintings  been  ordered 
after  the  finishing  of  those  edifices. 

Not  only  should  harmony  be  assured  in 
the  relations  which  the  building  commissioner, 
the  architect,  and  the  mural  painter  hold  to 
one  another  ;  there  should  also  be  what  Mr. 
Blashfield  calls  "  mutuality "  among  mural 
painters.  The  artist  engaged  to  place  a  large 
decoration  in  a  panel  of  a  great  room  may  be 
in  peril  of  having  his  painting  lose  its  true 
value  if  those  who  do  the  incidental  and 
minor  decoration  are  not  men  capable  of 
carrying  out  a  scheme  of  color  and  ornament 
which  would  naturally  lead  up  to  the  large 
mural  painting  as  the  room's  chief  feature. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  these  defects  ? 
First,  says  the  author,  the  architect  should  use 
liis  authority  more  strongly.  Next,  ever}- 
room  should  be  put  in  charge  of  one  person, 
who  should  be  responsible  for  harmonizing 
all  details.  Either  the  architect  should  not 
order  the  pictures  until  the  room  is  finished, 
or  he  should  turn  over  all  the  decorations  of 
the  room  to  the  mural  painter. 

Such  counsels  are  timel}-  at  a  period  when, 
as  never  before  in  this  country,  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  and  appreciation  of 
mural  painting. 

The  text  is  reinforced  by  many  illustrations. 
They  are  unfortunately  too  small  in  size  to  be 
effective.  In  point  of  excellence  we  note 
especially  "  The  Ascension,"  by  John  La 
Farge,  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New 
York  City,  and  Wordsworth's  "  Boy  of 
Winander,''  by  Henry  Oliver  Walker,  in  the 
Librar>'  of  Congress. 

If  the  book's  immediate  value  lies  in  the 
domain  of  mural  painting,  its  ultimate  value 
lies  in  the  emphasis  which  it  puts  on  Ameri- 


Histoiy  of  the  Reconstruction  Period.    By  James 
Schouler.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    |2. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this,  the  seventh 
volume  of  Professor  Schouler's  scholarly  history 
of  the  United  States,  is  its  whole-heartecf  defense 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson.  Writing  from 
personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  a  careful 
study  of  state  papers.  Professor  Schouler  does 
not  hesitate  to  challenge  the  unfavorable  verdict 
passed  by  most  historians.  Especially  he  criti- 
cises the  portrait  drawn  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  insist- 
ing that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  in  support 


can  art  in  general.  Mr.  Blashfield  points 
out  with  much  pride  and  spirit  that  the  work 
of  American  painters  is  National  in  its  inten- 
sity and  vitality.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
notable  vigor  of  handling ;  indeed,  in  this 
respect  we  are  told  that  Sargent  **  overtops, 
in  his  sheer  force,  even  most  of  the  painters 
of  the  past.  With  him,  -and  with  a  hundred 
others,  vigor  of  handling  has  so  entered  into 
our  practice  and  so  fascinated  our  regard 
that  it  will,  I  believe,  remain  a  dominant 
quality  in  the  art  of  to-day." 

American  painters  have  achieved  dexter- 
ous and  powerful  handling  of  surface.  But 
are  they  saying  with  it  **  America  "  ? — just  as 
Rembrandt  said  "  Holland  I"  and  Rubens 
*'  Flanders  !"  and  Giorgione  *'  Italy  !" 

Yes,  replies  the  author,  and  adds  :  '*  Al- 
ready our  French  accent  has  lessened  to  the 
proportions  of  a  tonic  to  our  enunciation-^ 
already  our  landscape  painters  are  national, 
and  of  a  certainty  our  portrait  painters  and 
sculptors  and  our  mural  painters  are  becoming 
so."  To  be  convinced  of  this  one  has  but  to 
enter  any  of  our  best  exhibitions  to-day  ;  he 
will  be  struck  at  once  by  the  quality  of  tone 
of  the  whole  as  compared  to  what  he  would 
have  found  there  only  a  few  years  ago. 

If  this  is  true  of  painting,  it  will  become, 
we  believe,  true  also  of  sculpture,  and  espe- 
cially of  architecture.  Why  should  not  our 
architects  ultimately  stamp  America  so  that 
the  American  when  far  from  home  will  have 
their  creations  in  mind,  just  as  the  English 
traveler,  away  from  home,  has  in  memory  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  or  the  French  traveler 
the  towers  of  Notre- Dame,  or  the  Italian 
traveler  the  Giotto  Campanile  ?  With  Mr. 
Blashfield  we  await  the  day  when  in  America, 
too,  we  shall  have  put  our  best  art  where  it 
belongs,  at  the  top,  in  the  public  building, 
whether  of  Church  or  State.  "  For  we  shall 
have  a  national  school  when,  and  not  until, 
art,  like  a  new  Petrarch,  goes  up  to  be 
crowned  at  the  Capitol.*' 


of  the  latter's  "cruel  statements"  regarding 
Johnson's  habits  of  life.  Professor  Schouler's 
own  view,  in  support  of  which  he  draws  largely 
on  the  recently  published  diary  of  Gideon 
Welles,  presents  Johnson  as  a  really  strong  and 
wise  man,  one  whose  opinions  "were  just, 
enlightened,  and  such  as  only  a  sound  and  inde- 
pendent statesman  could  have  formed."  Pro- 
fessor Schouler  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
Mr.  Rhodes  as  to  the  banefulnessof  the  Military 
Reconstruction  Act,  and  he  bitterly  describes 
the  consequences  of  the  Congressional  policy  as 
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/'.that  unhappy  ^ra  ol  Southern  cbao^.  and.  dis- 
traction." Bitter  top,  but  not  without  justifica- 
tion, is  his  account  of  Grant's  Administration. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Hayes-Tilden  disputed  elec- 
tion he  frankly  puts  himself  on  the  side  of 
Tilden,  while  at  the  same  time  conceding  that 
the  "  iniquitous  "  victory.of  Hayes  "  was  proba- 
bly better,  under  all  the  circumstances,  for  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  safe  re-establish- 
ment of  all  the  ex-Confederates  States  as  loyal 
once  more."  Altogether  this  is  a  vigorous, 
interesting,  intimate  survey  of  the  distressful 
period  that  followed  the  Civil  War. 

Faith   of  Japan  (The).     By  T.   Harada.     The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  V'ork.     $1.25. 

This  book  contains  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  is  a  very  intelligent  and  much- 
needed  exposition  of  the  fundamental  points  of 
Japanese  religious  life,  the  forms  of  expression 
which  that  life  has  taken,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
spiritual  content  of  Shintoism  and  of  the  various 
forms  of  Buddhi.sm.  It  differs  from  many  other 
books  on  the  subject  in  that  it  is  not  simply  an 
explanation  of  a  group  of  religions,  but  an  analy- 
sis of  the  central  beliefs  which  are  character- 
istic of  Japan. 

Dr.  Harada,  who  is  President  of  the  eminently 
useful  Christian  university  founded  by  Neesima 
— the  Doshisha — has  rare  qualifications  for  the 
writing  of  such  a  volume  for  American  readers. 
He  is  thoroughly  equipped  by  sympathy  with 
his  own  people,  knowledge  of  their  history  and 
warm  personal  sympathy  with  their  religious 
aspirations,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
faith.  He  is  also  an  open-minded  and  active 
Christian.  American  readers  will  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  ihe  l)ook, 
in  which  the  Japanese  attitude  towards  Chris- 
tianity is  analyzed  and  explained.  Dr.  Harada 
divides  the  educated  Japanese  who  have  not 
accepted  Christianity  into  three  cl:^sses :  The 
very  large  group  who  do  not  accept  any  religion, 
but  who  are  content  with  an  ethical  foundation 
for  life.  This  includes  many  of  the  foremost 
people  in  Japan.  It  accords  with  much  of  their 
historical  teaching,  especially  with  Confucian- 
ism. In  the  second  class  Dr.  Harada  puts  a 
small  group  who  are  endeavoring  to  formulate 
an  eclectic  faith  which  shall  include  the  special 
features  of  Christianity,  Shintoism,  Buddhism, 
and  Confucianism.  In  the  third  group  he  puts 
those  who  regard  the  work  of  historical  relig- 
ions as  finished,  and  who  ba.se  the  faith  of  the 
future  on  science  and  idealism.  In  some  respects, 
as  Dr.  Harada  points  out,  Christianity  seems 
defective  in  emphasis  on  filial  piety  and  loy- 
alty— two  qualities  to  which  the  older  Japanese 
give  the  first  place.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
appreciate  the  educational  methods  and  interests 
which  are  identified  with  Christianity,  and  they 
understand  and  value  its  social  work  and  its 
philanthropy.    They  are   also  deeply   appreci- 


ative of  the  high  character  and  disinterested 
spirit  of  the  Christian  missionaries  and  work- 
ers. ►  The  wis(^  missionaries  learned  lo^g  ago  to 
respect  Japanese  customs,  and  to  make  use  of 
many  resemblances  between  the  Christian  faith 
and  the  older  faiths  of  the  Empire.  Dr.  Harada's 
book  will  fill  an  unoccupied  place  in  the  large 
literature  which  interprets  Japan  on  the  many 
sides  of  its  life. 

History   of  the   Class   of   1903,    Yale    College. 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Graduates  of  Western  universities  sometimes 
wonder  at  the  esprit  de  corps  cherished  in  the 
Older  institutions  of  the  Eastern  States,  espe- 
cially the  fraternal  tie  of  classmates.  Exhibited 
in  class  reunions  at  Commencement,  it  uke<i 
permanent  form  in  class  histories.  At  Yale 
these  have  had  a  remarkable  development, 
somewhat  promoted  by  class  rivalry  and  by  the 
Association  of  Class  Secretaries.  A  dozen 
such,  which  the  present  writer  has  examined, 
are,  like  the  record  in  a  family  Bible,  of  intere>: 
mainly  limited  tp  the  related  parties. 

The  decennial  record  of  the  class  of  Ta ', 
Yale,  is  of  more  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
as  introducing,  with  the  customary  biographical 
record,  some  public  personages  who  in  various 
ways  have  become  a  part  of  the  class  memora- 
bilia. At  a  dinner  given  by  members  of  the 
class  after  a  boat-race,  "  Buffalo  Bill  "  and  the 
Indian  chief  Iron  Tail,  who  helped  Sittir.:; 
Bull  annihilate  General  Custer's  command,  were 
guests,  and  so  their  portraits  with  aulogupi 
messajT^es  illustrate  the  story  of  the  feast.  Win 
equal  reason  other  stars  similarly  adorn  ti( 
record — Maude  Adams  and  Joseph  Jeffersor 
President  Taftand  Mark  Twain,  Dr.  Andrew  D 
White,  with  a  message  from  "  the  famous"  das 
of  '53  ;  also  the  class  of  '39,  in  the  person  of  ii 
last  man.  Dr.  David  F.  Atwater,  of  Springfick 
Massachusetts,  now  in  his  ninety-seventh  ye* 
Yale's  oldest  living  alumnus ;  and,  lastly,  Carti 
Nation,  with  her  hatchet,  signing  herself  "  Ya< 
loving  home  defender." 

The   autobiographical  and  statistical  mei 
randa  preserved  in  these  class  records  will 
ply   valuable    material    to    historiographers] 
hundred  years  hence.    For  the  present  avoh 
so  breezy,  vivacious,  and  copiously  illustr; 
as  this  possesses  an  interest  much  wider 
that  of  the  "sons  of  Eli." 

Irish  Witchcraft  and  Dsmonology.  By  St.  ]^ 

I).  Seymour.     Norman,  Remington  &  Co.,  Baltiml 
fl.5^).  i 

The  author  dispels  the  prevalent  belief  t 
the  witchcraft  delusion  never  took  hold 
Ireland.  Ireland  is  full  of  fairy  lore,  and  witc 
are  common  enough  in  Irish  stories,  but  that  tl^ 
existed  a  serious  belief  in  the  horrors  of  wJ| 
craft,  with  consequent  persecution  of  wild 
has  been  denied  by  most  writers.  Instanced 
the  contrary  are  here  quoted,  ranging  from  IH 
Alice  Kyteler,  the  Sorceress  of  Kilkenny  ( 
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1324),  down  to  Mary  Butters,  the  Carnmoney 
Witch,  who  was  put  on  trial  in  1808.  The  gen- 
eral subject  is  a  fascinating  one  to  folk-lore 
students,  and  this  book  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion, with  queer  tales  a-plenty. 

Reformation  in  Germany  (The).  By  Henry  C. 
V'edder.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $3. 

The  results  of  recent  research  and  of  a  newer 
historical  theory  have  shed  light  on  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  The  present  volume  is  an 
attempt  to  summarize  that  history  in  the  light 
of  those  new  facts.  Their  chief  import  is  eco- 
nomic, and  the  author  applies  the  economic 
interpretation  of  history  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  One  realizes  from  these  pages 
that  the  Reformation  in  fact  was  the  one  phase 
of  the  social  revolution  then  going  on  in  Europe. 

Buddhist  Stories.  Bv  Paul  Dahlke.  Trans- 
lated bv  the  Bhikkhu  Sdacira.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
NewVbrk.    $1.25. 

This  volume  contains  five  stones  which  well 
illustrate  certain  fundamental  Buddhist  doc- 
trines, among  otliers  renunciation  and  the  sui> 
pression  of  individual  desire  and  passion.  The 
stories  are  interesting,  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  as  a  contrast  to  Occidental  fiction.  They 
are  in  the  last  degree  romantic,  although  not  in 
the  Western  sense.  They  are  free  from  the 
atmosphere  of  reality  which  in  many  English 
and  American  novels  is  only  another  name  for 
materialism. 

Ways  of  the  South  Sea  Savage  (The).  By 
Robert  W.  Williamson.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.    $3.50. 

Mr.  Williamson's  volume  will  interest  stu- 
dents of  anthropology.  It  records  the  author's 
observation  among  the  peoples  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  of  New  Guinea.  Perhaps  no  regions 
offer  greater  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  more 
primitive  races  of  mankind  than  do  these. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  missionaries  and  the 
gradual  spread  of  Government  control,  some  of 
the  districts  which  but  a  few  years  ago  could 
be  penetrated  only  by  an  armed  expedition  are 
now,  so  Mr.  Williamson  tells  us,  becoming  ap- 
proachable by  the  solitary  explorer.  The  de- 
scriptions in  this  book  seem  descriptions  of 
entirely  another  world,  so  accustomed  are  we  to 
thinking  of  this  world  only  in  terms  of  America 
and  Europe. 

Oxford  Book  of  Spanish  Verse,  Xlllth  Cen- 
tury-XIXth  Century  (The).  Ch(>^en  by  Tames  Fitz- 
niaurice- Kelly.  The  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York.     J  J. 

Bound  in  the  usual  blue-and-gold  of  the  at- 
tractive "  Oxford  Book.s,"  this  volume  presents 
delightful  material  in  the  form  of  representative 
Spanish  poetry  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  ancient  poems,  beginning 
with  "  Razon  de  Amor,"  are  given  without  mod- 
ernization ;  but  from  the  time  of  Cervantes,  with 
whom  modern  Spanish  literature  maybe  said  to 
begin,  the  system  of  spelling  and  accentuation 
authorized  by  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  has 


been  adopted;  hence  the  charm  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  yields  itself  more  readily  to  the 
average  reader  than  does  the  first  part.  The 
Introduction  by  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  book  for  the  student 
of  Spanish  literature ;  it  is  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  verse  from  an  authoritative 
source. 

American  Civil  War  (The).  By  James  Kendall 
Hosmer.  Two  vols.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  Vork. 
$i  net  per  set. 

This  is  not  a  new  book;  it  is  merely  a  re- 
print, in  a  distinctive  binding  and  under  a  dif- 
ferent title,  of  Dr.  Hosmer's  two  volumes  in  the 
"  American  Nation  "  co-operative  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  so  complete  a  reprint  that 
even  the  author  and  title  list  published  with 
every  volume  of  the  original  work  is  retained. 
However,  as  the  publishers  note,  this  is  a  time 
of  special  interest  in  Civil  War  matters,  and 
Dr.  Hosmer's  study  of  the  great  conflict  is  cer- 
tainly informative  and  authoritative  enough  to 
warrant  its  present  reissue. 

Antiquities  of  India.  By  Lionel  D.  Barnett. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Vork.    $4. 

This  tells  us  of  the  history  and  culture  of 
ancient  India — its  monuments,  rituals,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  paintings ;  the  conditions 
of  society,  the  development  and  nature  of  the 
government,  and  the  empire's  historical  growth. 
This  is  a  vast  subject,  and  one  feels  that  the 
material  has  been  over-compressed.  The  result 
is  a  storehouse  of  facts  rather  than  a  living 
piece  of  literature.  There  are  many  illustrations. 

Guide  to  Historical  Fiction  (A).  By  Ernest  A. 
Baker.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    $S. 

An  enlargement  and  great  expansion  of  the 
section  devoted  to  historical  fiction  in  the  au- 
thor's well-known  "  Guide  to  the  Best  Fiction.*' 
The  large  page  allows  a  clear  arrangement,  so 
that  the  eye  catches  easily  period,  date,  title, 
author,  subject,  and  with  each  novel-title  also  is 
a  brief  summary  or  description.  Add  to  this 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  thorough  indexes 
ever  made,  and  we  have  a  reference  book  on  an 
admirable  plan  and  scale. 

India,  Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines.     By  )V.  F. 

Oldham.    Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.    $i. 

Most  missionary  books  are  apt  to  bepietistic. 
There  is  plenty  of  piety  about  the  present 
volume,  but  it  does  not  get  on  one's  nerves  as 
have  some  others.  It  teems  not  only  with  a 
really  religious  spirit  but  with  widely  informa- 
tive statements.  They  are  valuable  especially 
in  these  days  when  there  is  increasing  compari- 
son between  conditions  in  India  and  conditions 
in  the  Philippines. 

When  William  Came.  By  H.  H.  Munro  ("Saki"). 
The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.    $[.2S. 

The  supposed   condition  of   England  under 

German  rule  provides  Mr.  Munro  with   much 

scope  for  his  wit  and  satire. 
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The  Bureau  for  the  Safe  Tranj^portation  of 
£xp)o*iveft  and  other  Dangerous  Articles  states 
ifi  its  seventh  annual  report  that  in  the  year 
Vj()7  the  numl>er  of  persons  killed  by  explosives 
during  trans{x>nation  in  the  United  States  was 
2^jj  and  of  injured,  53:  while  in  1913  there  were 
r.o  persons  killed  and  only  4  injured.  The 
m^ml>er**hip  oi  the  Bureau  comprises  326  rail- 
way companies,  11  steamship  companies,  and 
10  express  companies. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  brother  of  the 
Kaiser,  i^  visiting  several  countries  of  South 
America-  Prir»ce  Henry  is  well  remembered 
in  this  country  on  account  of  the  pleasant  im- 
pression he  made  during  his  visit  here  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  presentation  by  the  Kaiser  to 
the  United  States  of  the  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great  followed  his  brother's  enthusiastic 
reception  at  that  time. 

A  real  lover  of  music  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Flagler, 
President  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society. 
On  hit  recent  re-election  to  this  office  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  pay  personally  the 
annual  deficit  of  the  Society.  This  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  orchestral  music  will  amount 
this  year  to  about  556,()()0. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  and  one  play- 
grounds connected  with  the  various  plants  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  many 
others  are  to  be  opened  during  the  coming 
summer.  These  playgrounds  are  not  restricted 
to  the  use  of  the  children  of  employees,  but  are 
open  to  all  children  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
average  daily  attendance  at  the  playgrounds 
during  the  summer  months  of  1913  was  8,688. 

"  Bach  said  that  his  wife  habitually  chastised 
him  and  that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer." 
This  is  not  a  quotation  from  a  comic  opera  or 
a  funny  paper,  but  from  a  report  of  court  pro- 
ceedings. The  report  proceeds:  "Mrs.  Bach 
proved,  however,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  she  was  frequently  justified  in  ad- 
ministering corporal  punishment  to  her  hus- 
band, and  siie  was  let  off  with  payment  of  the 


costs. 
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The  <iuotcd  statement  in  this  department  in 
tlie  issue  of  February  28,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Theodore  Hofeller,  of  Buffalo,  that  "old  tin 
cans,  cooking  utensils,  smashed  stoves,  etc.,  pro- 
duced material  valued  at  $114,000,000,"  should 
have  placed  the  amount,  Mr.  Hofeller  writes  us, 
at  $14,0()0,0()0 — a  much  more  credible  figure, 
"(lood  Storekeeping"  will  please  note  the  cor- 
rection. 

Viscount  Bryce,  writing  appreciatively  of  the 
late  Goldwin  Smith  in  the  "  North  American 
Review,"  says  that  he  first  met  Professor  Smith 
at  Oxford  in  1861.  "Drawing  a  chair  toward 
him,  I  sat  down  and  waited.     Pre.sently  he  said, 

^f  what  did  King  John  die?'   I  did  not  know, 

MOB 


and  admitted  my  ignorance.  'He  died  of  a 
surfeit  of  peaches  and  new  ale,*  said  the  pro- 
fessor, adding  in  a  reflective  tone,  '  it  wouid 
give  a  man  a  considerable  bellyache ;'  there- 
upon he  proceeded  to  deliver,  in  grave  and 
measured  accents,  a  discourse  upon  the  Angevin 
Kings  and  their  policy." 

German  and  French  aviators  on  the  same  day 
recently  made  new  records — Herr  Linnekogel 
a  height  record  of  20,800  feet,  and  Monsieur 
Garoux  a  passenger-carrying  altitude  record  of 
5,28<j  feet  with  nine  passengers. 

"From  the  time  the  Santa  Cruz  left  Sandy 
Hook  until  she  slowed  down  off  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  the  engines  were  run  full  speed. without 
a  stop.  The  distance  is  approximately  i 3,000 
miles  and  the  time  consumed  was  47  days  and 
4  hours"  Is  not  that  a  record  trip,  if  not  for 
time,  at  least  for  the  continuous  running  of  the 
engines?  Think  of  the  difference  between  the 
task  of  managing  such  a  vessel  and  that  of 
working  clippers  of  the  old  days,  with*their  end- 
less spreading  and  reefing  of  sails,  tacking,  and 
waiting  for  favoring  winds! 

Pittsburgh  is  to  have  a  fifteen-story  depart- 
ment store  covering  an  entire'  block— **  the 
largest  department  store  building  fn  the  world," 
it  is  claimed. 

Truly,  human  nature  is  made  of  rningled  yam. 
While  a  boy  criminal  in  New  Yorkprieferi-ed  to 
go  to  the  electric  chair  rather  than- s^rve  a 
twenty-year  term  in  prisOp,  a  prisoner  in' Michi- 
gan, aged  seventy,  refused  to  leave  his  prison 
home  when  his  term  expired,  and  when  the  offi- 
cials decided  to  allow  him  to  stay  in  jail  "  the 
old  man  was  happy  as  a  school-boy  in  vacation  ' 
time." 

Rich  men  tire  of  expensive  toys  just  as  chil- 
dren do.  "Yachting"  contains  many  pages 
advertising  pleasure  yachts  for  sale.  Some  of 
these  yachts  are  of  the  most  palatial  character, 
and  have  apparently  well  served  their  ow;ners' 
purpose  to  afford  princely  entertainment  for 
their  friends.  One  yacht  contains  twelve  rooms 
for  guests,  and  rooms  for  doctor,  secretary, 
valet,  and  maids,  besides  a  music  room  with 
organ,  and  evaporating  and  refrigerating  plants. 
Think  of  the  cost  of  running  this  floating  hotel 
for  a  season  ! 

A  newspaper  interview  with  a  bareback  rider 
in  a  circus  portrays  the  average  circus  performer 
as  a  person  of  regular  habits  and  with  a  love  of 
domesticity.  "Domestic?''  says  this  woman 
performer.  "  Why,  there  isn't  a  housewife  in  the 
city  that  sews  or  cooks  or  embroiders  or  mends 
more  industriously  than  we  people  of  the  cir- 
cus." The  various  costumes,  for  which  the  per- 
formers are  responsible,  need  constant  attention, 
hence  the  necessity  for  needlework.  The  fine 
physical  condition  required  demands  regular 
habits  and  careful  regard  to  health. 
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THE    NAVAL    DEMONSTRATION 
AT    T  AM  PICO 

Does  the  despatch  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  of 
United  States  war- ships  to  Mexico  involve 
intervention  if  the  required  salute  to  the 
American  flag  is  refused  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  was  everywhere  asked  last  week 
when  the  startling  news  came  from  the  Navy 
Department  that  Admiral  Badger  at  Hamp>- 
ton  Roads  had  received  orders  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Tampico  with  all  the  ships  under  his 
command.  Admiral  Badger  is  the  commander 
of  our  Atiantic  fleet.  He  will  have  under  his 
orders  at  Tampico  eleven  battle-ships,  three 
cruisers,  two  gunboats,  and  many  minor  ves- 
sels, with  a  combined  force  of  men  reckoned 
at  from  15,000  to  20,000;  a  landing  force 
of  over  2,500  marines  will  be  available. 
The  responses  from  Admiral  Badger  and 
his  captains  showed  readiness  for  almost 
instant  action,  and  immediately  the  largest 
naval  movement  of  recent  years  was  under 
way.  Such  a  tremendous  naval  force  is 
hardly  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  Tam- 
pico— a  p>oorly  fortified  port ;  the  moral 
effect  in  showing  that  we  are  in  thorough 
earnest  in  maintaining  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  our  flag  no  doubt  had  its  influence  on  the 
extent  of  this  naval  demonstration. 

The  cause  may  be  briefly  stated  :  A  boat- 
load of  sailors  from  our  gunboat  Dolphin  land- 
ed on  April  10  at  a  Tampico  wharf  to  pro- 
cure gasolene.  Severe  fighting  had  been  going 
on  around  Tampico  for  a  week  or  more  be- 
tween attacking  forces  of  Constitutionalists 
and  Federal  troops  and  gunboats  in  defense, 
and  much  damage  had  been  done  to  Ameri- 
can and  other  foreign  property,  while  many 
foreigners  had  taken  refuge  on  war-ships  in 
the  harbor.  The  town  was  under  military 
law.  The  Dolphin's  boat  carried  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  but  the  men,  it  is  said,  were  un- 
armed. The  entire  crew,  including  their 
officer,  an  assistant  paymaster,  were  arrested 
by  orders  of  a  Federal  officer,  Colonel  Hino- 
josa,  were  marched  through  the  streets  amid 


the  jeers  of  the  populace  and  put  in  prison. 
What  the  pretext  was  for  this  extraordinary 
action  is  not  clear — probably  a  claim  that 
the  landing  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
military  regulations  of  the  Federals.  This 
incident,  it  is  officially  stated  in  Washington, 
followed  several  other  acts  of  disrespect 
toward  American  sailors  and  officers.  Rear- 
Admiral  Mayo,  in  command  of  our  war-ships  at 
Tampico,  instantly  demanded  and  obtained 
the  release  of  the  men,  and  both  General 
2^ragosa,  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Tampico, 
and  General  Huerta  in  Mexico  City  disowned 
the  act  of  their  subordinate  and  expressed 
regret.  Admiral  Mayo,  however,  had  de- 
manded more  than  this  ;  as  our  flag  had  been 
insulted,  he  required,  in  accordance  with  rec- 
ognized international  practice,  that  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  should  be  given  to  the  flag. 
It  was  the  refusal  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
which  was  promptly  supported  by  Admiral 
Fletcher  at  Vera  Cruz  and  by  President 
Wilson,  that  caused  the  issue  of  orders  from 
Secretary  Daniels  concentrating  a  great  battle 
fleet  at  Tampico. 

The  point  at  issue  is  that  Huerta  considers 
that,  in  the  circumstances,  rendering  an 
apology  to  the  United  States  and  reprimand- 
ing his  guilty  subordinate  were  ample  repara- 
tion, and  that  the  exaction  of  a  salute  was 
beyond  the  requirements  of  international 
courtesy  and  too  humiliating  for  Mexican 
national  pride ;  on  the  other  hand.  President 
Wilson,  and  the  American  people  behind 
him,  insist  that  the  insult  was  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  symbolic  of  American  honor,  not  to 
the  individual  men  who  were  arrested,  and 
that  therefore  formal  and  public  reparation 
must  be  made  in  the  recognized  form. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  before  these  words 
are  read  the  incident  may  have  been  satis- 
factorily ended.  If  not,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  exaction  of  redress  through 
occupying  a  port  is  not  necessarily  an  act  of 
war.  Furthermore,  semi-official  reports  from 
Washington  indicate  that  the  Administration^ 
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proposes  to  treat  the  Tampico  inddent  as  a 
matter  by  itself,  and  assert  that  the  prompt 
action  in  this  affair  is  not  intended  to  be  part 
of  a  general  movement  toward  armed  inter- 
vention. 

Elsewhere  we  consider  editorially  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  the  new  Mexican  situa- 
tion upon  American  policy  and  our  National 
duty  under  affront. 

THE    PANAMA    TOLLS    QUESTION: 

TWO   WAYS   or 

SUPPORTING   THE    PRBSIDBNT 

In  the  discussion  in  and  out  of  Congress 
on  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  law  exempting 
American  coastwise  trade  from  Panama  tolls, 
a  singular  feature  has  been  the  variety  of 
grounds  adduced  in  support  of  repeal.  These 
range  from  the  assumption  that  to  make  the 
exemption  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  our 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  dis- 
honorable, to  the  theory  that  exemption  would 
practically  be  a  subsidy  and  that  subsidies 
are  wrong. 

The  last-named  contention  is  that  of  Secre- 
tary Bryan.  In  a  widely  published  argument 
Mr.  Bryan  intimates  that  the  plank  of  the 
r>emocratic  platform  advocating  exemption 
was  adopted  without  reflection  on  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  Democrats  in  Congress 
were  opposed  to  free  tolls,  and  without  recog^ 
nition  of  the  further  fact  (as  Mr.  Bryan 
holds)  that  it  was  "  on  its  face  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  subsidy,  which  the 
party  had  taken  pains  to  denounce  in  the 
same  platform  '^ — the  anti-subsidy  plank 
being,  according  to  Mr.  Bryan,  the  large 
thing,  and  the  free  tolls  plank  the  little  thing 
which  should  stand  aside  for  the  larger. 
In  fairness  to  Mr.  Bryan  it  should  be 
added  that  he  says  that  '*  the  repeal  of  the 
law  cannot  be  construed  as  a  Construction  of 
the  treaty;''  that  "if  a  nation  desires  to' 
array  itself  against  the  world  it  should  be 
sure  that  the  thing  which  it  is  to  gain  is 
worth  what  it  costs ;"  and  that  **  it  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  he  [the  President]  speaks 
advisedly  when  he  declares  that  intercourse 
with  other  nations  is  seriously  embarrassed 
by  the  free  tolls  law  which  he  seeks  to 
rep>eal." 

But  from  a  Republican,  Senator  Lodge, 
there  has  come  the  strongest  support  of 
President  Wilson's  policy  in  urging  the  repeal 
of  the  tolls  exemption  law.  Mr.  Lodge's  long 
experience  in  intemationai  matters  and  his 
former  frankness  in  criticising   anything  in 


Great  Britain's  conduct  that  had  an  aggrressive 
tendency  lend  especial  weight  to  his  opinion. 
He  voted  and  spoke  aigainst  the  tolls  exemp- 
tion clause  when  the  bill  was  passed.  He  voted 
also  against  the  defeated  Senate  amendment 
to  the  treaty  specifically  exempting  coastwise 
trade  from  the  treaty's  generd  agreement  as 
to  equality  of  rates,  but  only  because  he 
thought  the  amendment  needless,  as  it  seemed 
perfectly  clear  to  him  that  under  the  unamended 
treaty  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  ex- 
empt its  coastwise  trade  if  it  saw  fit.  Senator 
Lodge's  p>osition  is,  then,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  exempt  our  coastwise  vessels  from  tolls,  but 
that  it  is  not  expedient  to  do  so.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause, Senator  Lodge  declares,  we  have  lately 
lai^ly  tost  our  influence  among  the  nations  : 
'*  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  havfe  come  to 
believe  that  we  are  not  to  be  trusted  ;  that  we 
make  our  international  relations  the  sport  of 
politics,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  were  in  no 
wise  different  from  questions  of  domestic 
legislation."  The  President,  thinks  Mr. 
Lodge,  believes  that  the  attempt  to  settle  in 
our  own  favor  the  question  which  Great  Britain 
has  raised,  by  a  majority  vote  of  Congress 
instead  of  by  negotiation  or  arbitration, 
would  make  other  nations  hesitate  to  deal 
with  the  United  States  in  a  spirit  of  confi- 
dence, would  injure  our  relations  to  South 
America,  and  would  come  with  poor  grace 
when  we  consider  "  the  coolness  and  indiffer- 
ence with  which  we  have  contemplated  the 
murder  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Americans  not  many  miles  from  our  own 
border." 

Furthermore,  Senator  Lodge  pointed  out, 
with  a  patriotic  sincerity  that  rose  above  any 
party  considerations,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  not,  except  for  grave 
reasons,  be  thwarted  in  larg^  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  because  by  so  doing  **  we 
break  down  and  discredit  the  representative 
of  the  whole  country  in  the  great  forum  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  paralyze  his  future 
power  and  usefulness  in  that  field  where  he, 
and  he  abne,  can  declare  and  represent  the 
policies,  the  honor,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States." 

There  are  times  when  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  fight  or  go  to  law  over  a  disputed  right,  if 
it  does  not  involve  honor  and  its  enforcement 
is  not  of  vital  Importance.  The  Outlook  agrees 
with  Senator  Lodge  that  this  4s  one  of  those 
occasions.  But  if  Congress  votcS  for  repeal 
for  the  reasons  that  Senator  Lodge  and  The 
Outlook  adduce,  it  should  state  th^  reasons 
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and  reaffirm  the  right  of  thid  country  to  enact 
exemption  on  coastwise  traffic  if  it  thinkd  it 
expedient  to  do  so.. 

UNION  SQUARE 
ONB   WBEK   AFTER 

The  Outlook  has  elsewhere  recorded  its 
satisfaction  at  the  appointment  of  Arthur 
Woods  as  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City.  Events  which  have  already  taken  place 
have  done  much  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
Mayor  Mitchells  selection,  and,  if  we  can 
judge  the  future  by  what  has  already  occurred, 
the  emphasis  in  the  present  administration  of 
the  Police  Department  will  be  laid  upon  the 
constructive  function  of  the  police.  What 
this  constructive  function  of  the  police  power 
is,  we  discuss  in  an  editorial  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Just  before  Commissioner  Woods's  assump- 
tion of  office,  Union  Square,  New  York,  was 
the  scene  of  a  riot,  as  has  been  reported 
in  these  pages.  The  following  Saturday 
another  meeting  was  scheduled  in  the  same 
place  by  the  same  leaders  to  discuss  the  same 
subjects — free  speech,  unemployment,  and 
capitalistic  oppression — and  after  an  afternoon 
of  talk  and  protests  the  crowd  dispersed 
almost  as  peaceably  as  an  Easter  parade. 
The  speakers  were  as  vehement  and  offen- 
sive, the  p>olice  just  as  well  armed  and  in  even 
greater  force.  The  only  difference  in  the 
situation  existed  in  the  fact  that  the  spark  of 
bad  judgment  was  not  present  to  set  the 
crowd  ablaze.  Speech,  to  change  the  figure 
of  comparison  from  powder  to  vapor,  is  like 
steam.  It  is  most  dangerous  when  most 
confined. 

At  one  time  during  the  progress  of  this 
Union  Square  meeting,  at  which  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  The  Outlook  spent  some 
hours,  three  speakers  were  voicing  their 
grievances  to  the  great  crowd.  This  trian- 
gular duel  began  by  an  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  speaker  attacking  the  Government. 
A  second  speaker  joined  in  attacking  both 
Anarchists  and  Socialists.  Then  a  third 
speaker  bobbed  up  between  these  two  and 
began  a  defense  of  Socialism.  Meanwhile 
the  police  and  their  officers  pursued  an  emi* 
nently  successful  policy  of  watchful  waiting. 
The  wisdom  with  which  the  police  were 
managed  was  specifically  illustrated  during 
the  fiery  efforts  of  one  speaker  in  particu- 
lar. Holding  a  red-splotched  cartoon  torn 
from  the  cover  of  *'  The  Masses,"  illustrating 
a  police  Cossack  trampling  under  foot  men, 


women,  and  dhiWren,  he  cried  out  against 
the  establishment  of  a  State  constabulary 
and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  all  police.  One 
bloody  head  in  the  crowd  would  have  made 
of  his  cartoon  a  powerful  text.  The  smiling 
faces  of  the  policemen  surrounding  him 
turned  it  into  a  futile  farce— and  the  crowd 
apparently  saw  the  point.  San  Diego,  Law- 
rence, and  Paterson  papers  please  copy. 

THB   BFFIGIBNGY 
BXHIBIT 

Every  age  has  its  special  catch-words. 
One  of  the  catch-words  of  these  days  is 
"  efficiency."  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  catch- 
word corresponds  to  a  real  characteristic  of 
the  times.  In  business  and  in  certain  pro- 
fessions, especially  in  engineering,  there  is  a 
growihg  appreciation  of  waste  occasioned  by 
inefficient  methods,  and  an  effort  to  eliminate 
that  waste.  This  has  shown  itself  in  the 
appearance  of  a  comparatively  new  profes- 
sion, efficieticy  engineering,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  efficiency  society,  and  now  ill  the 
institution  of  a  National  Efficiency  Exposition 
and  conference. 

The  first  of  these  expositions  was  held 
April  4  to  11,  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City.  Briefly  stated,  this  under* 
took  to  show  what  has  been  done  to  apply 
the  principles  and  methods  of  science  to 
modern  conditions.  It  is  not  by  any  nieans 
confined  to  business  and  industry,  though,  of 
course,  both  were  prominent,  but  extended 
itself,  on  the  one  hand,  to  such  a  wide  field  as 
municipal  transp)ortation,  and,  in  the  other 
direction,  to  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
exhibits  was  that  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  First  District  of  New  York. 
One  booth  in  this  exhibit  showed  pictures 
and  charts,  and  even  automatically  changing 
stereopticon  displays,  all  to  make  clear  the 
special  dangers  of  street  traffic,  particularly 
those  of  street  cars,  and  to  explain  how  to 
avoid  those  dangers.  Such  an  exhibit  be- 
longed in  an  efficiency  exposition  because  it 
illustrated  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  prevent  waste  of  life  and  limb.  This,  of 
course,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  Coitimis- 
sion'^  exhibit,  which  included  such  widely 
different  nwtters  as  the  inspection  of  gas 
meters  and  the  testing  of  cemetit  for  the 
construction  of  subways.  Corresponding  to 
this  exhibit  was  one  installed  by  the  Inter* 
borough    Rapid    Transit    Company,   which 
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showed  by  a  miniature  stretch  of  railway  and 
cars  how  the  automatic  stop  system  for  the 
prevention  of  collisions  in  the  subway  works. 

In  the  field  of  office  work  there  were 
exhibits  of  mechanical  dictating  devices,  of 
filing  systems,  of  marvelously  complex  type- 
writers that  seemed  to  think.  On  the  side  of 
manufacturing  theie  were  numerous  exhibits, 
which  varied  from  one  of  glass  which  could 
be  broken  but  not  smashed  to  an  extensive 
exhibit  showing  how  waste  matter  is  actually 
transformed  into  a  source  of  power,  so  that 
the  garbage  of  a  city  could  be  made  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  street  cleaning  and  lighting. 

Perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  exhibit  of 
all  was  a  little  one — that  devoted  to  the 
household.  It  was  most  revolutionary  be- 
cause nowhere,  except  perhaps  upon  the 
farm,  has  the  influence  of  modem  scientific 
methods  been  felt  so  little  as  in  ordinary 
household  operations.  There  were  only  two 
small  booths  in  this  department — one  devoted 
to  the  kitchen,  the  other  to  the  laundry. 
Neither  was  at  all  adequate.  Enough  was 
shown,  however,  to  make  it  evident  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  the  waste  effort 
consumed  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry  is  to- 
day largely  an  unnecessary  waste  ;  that  in  the 
steps  that  are  taken  which  might  be  saved,  in 
the  motions  which  planning  might  make  need- 
less, and  in  the  muscular  effort  that  is  ex- 
pended on  operations  that  can  as  well  and 
more  cheaply  be  performed  by  mechanical 
energy  this  country  has  in  its  household 
kitchens  and  laundries  an  incalculable  re- 
source of  human  power  on  which  it  could 
draw  for  useful  purposes. 

As  an  experiment  this  Efficiency  Exposi- 
tion was  a  distinct  success.  It  ought  to  be- 
come an  annual  ev^t.  To  this  Efficiency 
Exposition,  if  it  becomes  what  it  ought  to  be, 
every  business  man  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  an  office  force,  every  manager  of 
a  manufacturing  establishment,  and  every 
woman  who  has  the  care  and  management 
of  a  household,  ought  to  make,  if  possible,  a 
pilgrimage. 

AN    ARCTIC   TRAGEDY 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Outlook  will 
be  fdund  a  group  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
life  and  work  of  the  seal-hunters  in  the  North 
Atlantic  regions.  A  tragic  interest  attaches 
to  this  subject  at  the  present  time  because 
of  the  recent  disaster  to  two  sealing  ships — 
the  Newfoundland  and  the  Southern  Cross. 

On  April  4  the  sealing  steamship  Bella- 


venture  reached  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
bringing  the  bodies  of  77  of  the  crew  of  the 
sealing  ship  Newfoundland  and  112  survivors, 
most  of  them  suffering  severely  from  the 
intense  cold  they  experienced  before  their  res- 
cue. The  Newfoundland  itself  was  wrecked 
in  the  storm.  Meanwhile,  no  news  at  all 
reached  St.  Johns  from  the  sealing  steam- 
ship Southern  Cross,  and  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  the  ship,  with  her  crew  of 
173,  had  been  lost  altogether.  •  The  disaster 
was  caused  by  a  blizzard  terrible  even  for 
the  Far  North.  The  men  of  the  Newfound- 
land were  hunting  the  seal  herd  on  ice  floes 
when  the  storm  swept  upon  them ;  the  floes 
divided,  and  they  were  buffeted  about  for 
many  hours  in  the  fearful  storm  without  food 
and  without  protection.  The  survivors  say 
they  wandered  for  hours  in  the  snow  and 
fog,  hearing  ships'  whistles  in  the  distance, 
but  unable  to  see  the  ships.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  Bellaventure  and 
other  sealing  ships  reached  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  and  rescued  a  part  of  the  men. 

The  three  ships  named  above  were  only 
part  of  a  considerable  number  engaged  in  the 
Canadian  sealing  trade.  The  extent  of  this 
occupation  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  ships  bring  in  from  30,000  to 
40,000  seals.  Some  4,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  industry,  which  is  pursued 
under  restrictions  which  forbid  the  killing  of 
the  seals  before  March  14.  Naturally  the 
effort  is  strenuous  to  reach  the  sealing- 
grounds  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date, 
and  the  hunt  is  often  carried  on  under  the 
worst  possible  weather  conditions. 

THE  SLAUGHTER 
OF  THE  SEALS 

A  little  less  than  three  years  ago  four 
nations  (Russia,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States)  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  prevent  pelagic  (open-sea)  hunting 
for  seals  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  That 
form  of  seal  slaughter  was  peculiarly  dev- 
astating, because  the  mother  seals  were 
killed  when  their  young  in  the  rookeries 
were  still  dependent  upon  them  ;  under  the 
pelagic  system  of  killing  many  thousands 
of  the  young  seals  starved  to  death. 
Moreover,  Russia  and  the  United  States 
could  restrict  the  amount  of  killing  at  the 
rookeries.  In  expressing  pleasure  at  the 
anti-pelagic  agreement.  The  Outlook  at  the 
time  urged  that  the  United  States  watch  and 
control   the  sealing  on  the  Pribylov  Islands 
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in  Alaska.  Now  a  report  just  rendered  by  a 
House  Committee  to  Congress  declares  that 
from  1910  to  1912  the  sealing  at  the  Priby- 
lov  Islands  was  conducted  as  it  had  been 
before  under  the  leasing  system. 

What  that  means  may  be  judged  from  the 
statements  in  this  report.  In  1867  there  were 
about  4,700,000  seals  in  the  islands ;  between 
1870  and  1890  the  North  American  Commer- 
cial Company,  to  which  the  United  States 
leased  the  seal  privilege,  killed  over  1,800,000 
seals  ;  by  1910  the  total  number  of  seals  was 
reduced  to  about  133,000 — in  other  words, 
the  decrease  has  been  far  more  than  nine- 
tenths.  The  lessees  entered  into  heavy 
bonds  that  the  United  States  should  not 
receive  damage  by  their  operations — which 
it  assuredly  has — and  therefore  the  majority 
of  this  Congressional  Committee  recommend 
legal  proceedings  on  the  bonds,  alleging 
actual  fraud  as  well  as  the  ruin  of  the  seal 
industry  ;  thus,  as  one  instance  only,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  lessee  company  took  128,000  year- 
ling seals  in  violation  of  the  law." 

Bad  as  our  sealing  history  is,  what  is  past 
is  past.  The  most  important  question  is 
whether  the  few  seals  left  are  being  protected 
as  law  and  business  interest  demand. 

DBATH    OP    THE 

EMPRBSS    DOWAGER    IN    JAPAN 

The  Dowager  Empress  of  Japan,  who 
died  on  the  11th  inst.  at  the  Aoyama  Im- 
perial Palace,  was,  like  her  husband,  the  late 
Emperor  Mutsuhito,  a  strong  personality. 
For  twelve  hundred  years  the  Emperors  of 
Japan  have  selected  their  wives  from  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  g^eat  Fujiwara  family, 
whose  members  trace  their  descent,  as  does 
the  Emperor,  from  the  Sun  Goddess.  The 
late  Emperor's  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
one  branch  of  this  family,  and  his  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  1869,  was  a  member  of  an- 
other branch,  while  the  present  Ekn press  is 
of  the  same  family  as  was  the  Emperor's 
mother.  The  late  Empress  is  described  as 
being  in  her  youth  a  woman  of  beauty  and 
grace.  She  was  educated  under  the  old 
regime,  which  means  that  her  education  was 
largely  ornamental  and  domestic;  but  she 
was  a  woman  of  brains  and  intelligence. 
Slight  in  stature,  with  the  refined  and  well- 
chiseled  features  which  are  characteristk:  of 
the  Japanese  aristocracy,  she  was  gracious 
and  affable. 

For  many  generations  the  Emperors  of 
Japan    lived   in  retirement.     None  of    their 


subjects,  except  those  in  very  high  court 
positions,  looked  upon  the  Emperor's  face. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Mutsuhito,  after  he  had  b^un 
to  emerge  from  his  seclusion,  the  Empress 
still  remained  behind  the  veil.  The  Emperor 
had  the  tastes,  habits,  and  instincts  which 
had  been  bred  in  his  ancestors  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
was  in  his  personal  habits  and  tastes  a  Japa- 
nese of  the  oldest  and  most  orthodox  type. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  ability  and  notable 
open-mindedness.  He  was  quick  to  recog- 
nize that  Japan,  having  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  modem  world,  must  be  able 
to  meet  the  modem  world  on  its  own  terms. 
Instead  of  holding  back,  he  led  the  way,  and 
he  was  in  many  respects  the  leader  of  the 
movement  of  reorganization  which  has  con- 
stituted the  history  of  Japan  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  Empress  cordially  co-op>erated 
in  that  movement,  and  took  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  Empire.  She 
broke  with  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years 
and  became  the  active  public  supporter  of 
works  of  charity,  a  leader  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  quick  to  resf)ond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  crises  produced  by  earthquake, 
pestilence,  fire,  or  flood.  What  was  still 
more  significant,  in  a  way,  was  her  interest 
in  the  education  of  women.  She  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  School  for  Peeresses, 
and  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Im- 
perial fanlily  and  of  higher  education  for 
women  was  her  appearance  at  the  Woman's 
University  in  Tokyo. 

During  the  Satsuma  Rebellion,  which  oc- 
curred early  in  her  husband's  reign,  she  was 
at  the  head  of  an  efficient  society  of  workers 
in  the  hospitals.  She  organized  the  Associa- 
tion which  in  time  became  the  Japanese  Red 
Cross  Society.  During  the  war  with  China 
she  was  especially  prominent  in  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross,  visiting  the  hospitals  fre- 
quently ;  and  her  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Japanese  troops  on  land  and  sea  during 
the  terrible  struggle  with  Russia  was  not  less 
vital  and  acute  than  her  husband's.  She 
commanded  the  reverential  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  the  whole  Empire. 

A    DEBT   OP 
HONOR 

A  policy  once  adopted  by  a  govemment 
creates  conditions  which  cannot  be  honorably 
ignored  whenever  occasion  arises  for  a  change 
of  this  policy.     A  government  must  in  all 
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justice  hold  itself  responsible  in  some  meas- 
ure for  the  secondary  as  well  as  the  primary 
effects  of  its  actions.  Evidence  has  been 
accumulated  during  the  past  year  which 
tends  to  show  that  our  Government  in  its 
relations  to  America  is  employed  in  the 
Philippines  has  not  kept  this  principle  in 
view.  The  Manila  **  Times,"  in  an  issue 
which  has  just  reached  this  office,  prints  a 
disclosure  of  conditions  among  Americans  in 
Manila  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  substitution  of  Filipinos  for 
Americans  in  the  civil  service  of  the  islands. 
If  the  facts  are  as  stated  in  the  Manila 
**  Times,"  and  we  have  received  corrobora- 
tion of  these  statements  from  other  sources, 
the  situation  is  a  serious  one. 

In  discussing  the  problem  editorially  the 
"  Times  "  says  : 

Here  are  soldiers  of  the  days  of  '98,  men  who 
fought  faithfully  through  the  stirring  times  that 
followed  Dewey's  coming,  in  pitiable  circum- 
stances. They  are  lied  to  the  land  in  which  they 
remained  by  the  bonds  of  wife  and  children, 
and  they  have  honorably  determined  that  they 
will  not  desert  those  dependent  on  them.  Many 
of  them  are  on  the  brink  of  actual  want,  and 
every  day  that  passes  must  make  the  condition 
more  acute.  .  .  . 

Of  the  hundreds  of  Americans  who  are  out 
of  work  a  proportion  do  not  deserve  help — 
that  is  admitted.  But  there  remain  scores  of 
men  who  are  worthy,  decent,  respectable  citi- 
zens. These  have  a  claim  on  us  all — the  claim 
that  is  voiced  by  our  common  humanity — and 
they  have  a  special  claim  on  a  government 
which  is  still  American,  and  whose  recent  activi- 
ties have  had  much,  if  not  all,  to  do  with  their 
plight.  They  do  not  ask  for  charity,  but  for  the 
honorable  employment  which  will  enable  them 
to  support  wives  and  children,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  receive  it.  .  .  . 

Their  want  and  their  helplessness  are  a  stand- 
ing disgrace  to  the  community  while  they  are 
allowed  to  persist,  and  a  reproach  to  the  Gov- 
ernment which  should  permit  those  who  have 
faithfully  served  it  thu«  to  fall  on  evil  days.  Of 
the  worthy  among  these  men  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  are  old  soldiers.  They  came  to  the 
Philippines  at  the  bidding  of  a  clean,  honorable 
impulse — patriotism,  it  may  be,  or  youthful  love 
of  adventure — or  they  received  orders,  and 
obeyed.  Those  who  say  that  there  was  self- 
seeking  in  the  coming  of  those  men  of  fighting 
days  are  fools  or  liars,  for  there  was  hardly  an 
American  of  that  time  who  did  not  believe  the 
Philippines  to  be  a  fever-stricken,  pestilential 
white  man's  grave.  They  were  mustered  out 
here — no  fault  of  their  own — and  they  settled 
down  to  work.  .  .  . 

In  justice  be  it  said,  Mr.  Harri.son  was  em- 


phatic in  his  declaration  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  help  and  relieve  any 
decent,  respectable  man  whose  case  on  inves- 
tigation proved  to  be  deserving.  It  is  not 
temporary  relief  that  is  required,  however ;  it  is 
a  solution  of  the  problem  that  is  now  presented 
which  will  settle  it  once  for  all. 

The  United  States  owes  it  to  these  men 
described  by  the  Manila  **  Times  "  to  fur- 
nish employment,  or  opportunity  for  securing 
employment,  even  if  a  special  appropriation 
from  Congress  is  necessary*.  The  islands 
themselves,  as  readers  of  The  Outlook  know, 
are  self-supporting.  We  should  not  expect 
relief  for  these  Americans  to  come  from  na- 
tive sources.  The  United  States  itself  was 
sponsor  for  their  emigration  to  the  Philip- 
pines ;  the  United  States  should  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  result  of  its  own  action. 
This  debt  is  one  that  should  be  paid. 

THE  RAILWAYS  AND 
THR  FARMER 

In  the  Western  States  the  railways  have 
for  some  time  co-operated  with  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  in  sending  out  single 
cars  and,  in  some  instances,  complete  trains 
equipped  to  demonstrate  the  latest  discov- 
enes  and  methods  of  scientific  agriculture. 
This  admirable  plan  of  co-operation  between 
the  railways  and  the  farmers  has  been  slower 
of  adoption  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  States, 
but  is  beginning  to  make  its  way  against  the 
natural  conservatism  of  an  older  communit}-. 
The  latest  instance  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  is  that  of  the  Farm  Demonstration 
Car  of  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western 
Railway.  Mr.  R.  W.  Quackenbush.  Milk 
Agent  of  that  road,  sends  us  a  verj*  interest- 
ing copy  of  a  report  of  the  first  trip  of  this 
car,  which  was  recently  completed. 

The  ordinary  interior  fittings  of  the  car 
were  removed,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  it  was 
fitted  out  for  its  work  as  the  carrier  of  a 
traveling  agricultural  exhibit.  A  partition  ran 
down  the  center  of  the  car  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.  On  one  side  were  placed 
the  exhibits  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  ;  on  the  other  was  shown  the  dis- 
play of  the  Department  of  Soil  Technology' ; 
the  other  third  of  the  car  was  occupied  by 
the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandr>'. 

These  three  departments  were  in  charge 
of  men  of  ability  in  their  respective  lines,  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  exhibits  con- 
sisted of  samples  of  various  kinds  of  feed,  of 
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various  kinds  of  soil,  of  charts  and  diagrams, 
of  simple  apparatus  for  measuring  rainfall 
and  for  testing  the  chemical  properties  of 
soil,  of  models  of  nests  for  laying  hens  and 
hen-houses,  etc. 

The  car  was  on  the  road  for  seventeen 
days,  stopping  at  various  stations,  chiefly  the 
smaller  villages.  The  attendance  for  this 
period  was  over  four  thousand.  In  some 
cases  meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings  in 
Grange  halls  or  other  public  meeting-places. 
Both  the  farmers  along  the  road  and  the 
railway  officials  agree  that  the  experiment 
was  highly  successful  and  will  be  productive 
of  good  results.  Aside  from  the  technical 
value  to  the  farmer  of  such  a  traveling  ex- 
hibit and  lecture  course,  its  social  influence  is 
undoubtedly  great  in  showing  the  importance 
of  friendly  co-operation  between  the  railway 
and  the  farmer.  The  prosperity  of  American 
railways  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon 
successful  crops ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
farmer  cannot  obtain  reasonable,  efficient,  and 
rapid  transportation,  his  crops  lose  a  g^eat 
part  of  their  monetar}'  value.  The  railway 
managers  and  the  farmers,  therefore,  are  in 
a  very  real  sense  partners,  and  it  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  times  that  they  are 
beginning  to  realize  this  and  are  taking  steps 
to  promote  mutual  good  understanding  and 
co-operation. 


the  ground.  Few  conveniences  were  re- 
quired and  few  repairs.  Unwholesome  con- 
ditions were  permitted  which  would  not  have 
been  allowed  upon  the  street.  This  misuse 
of  the  alleys  has  continued  to  this  day,  and 
now  a  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  end  it. 

These  Washington  alleys  are  intricate  and 
winding  and  often  entirely  hidden  from  the 
view  of  the  street.  Sometimes  a  single  alley 
has  a  population  of  between  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  people.  It  is  a  small  com- 
munity, a  law  unto  itself,  a  breeding-place  for 
vice  and  crime.  In  Washington  at  the  pres- 
ent time  some  11,000  persons  live  in  alleys 
where  conditions  of  health  and  morality  are  such 
as  are  a  disgrace  to  the  dty  and  the  Nation. 

Recent  statistics  of  the  Health  Office  show 
that  one- half  of  the  children  bom  to  colored 
mothers  within  the  alleys  are  illegitimate, 
while  but  one  in  five  bom  to  colored  mothers 
on  the  streets  is  illegitimate,  the  total  rate  of 
illegitimacy  in  the  city  as  a  whole  being  equal 
to  10.3  per  cent. 

During  the  year  1912  there  were  700 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  disease,  as  well  as  all  other 
communicable  diseases,  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  within  the  alleys.  As  a  result  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  in  the  fifty  cities  of  over 
100,000  population  in  the  United  States  only 
nine  have  a  higher  death  rate  than  Washington. 


THE    HOUSING    PROBLEM 
OF    WASHINGTON 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  about 
40,000  Negroes  drifted  to  the  National  cap- 
ital. The  city  was  not  large,  nor  was  it  in 
any  sense  prepared  adequately  to  assume  the 
heavy  burden  thus  suddenly  thrust  upon  it. 
The  problems  of  housing  and  employment 
which  immediately  arose  should  have  been 
met  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  Gov- 
emment  did  not  accept  responsibility,  and  the 
people  of  Washington  found  themselves  invol- 
untarily facing  a  new  and  difficult  situation. 

The  Negroes  were  compelled  to  find 
shelter  wherever  it  was  available.  Rooms 
in  barns  and  stables  and  other  outbuildings 
in  the  alleys  were  occupied,  and,  as  shacks 
were  more  easily  and  less  noticeably  erected 
in  these  places,  the  alleys  came  to  be  that  for 
which  they  were  never  intended,  places  of 
human  habitation.  Since  these  temporary 
structures  soon  cam6  to  have  a  rental  value, 
more  and  better  houses  were  built  in  the 
alleys.  These  were  profitable  and  paid  high 
rates  of  interest  because  of  the  low  value  of 


THE   WASHINGTON 
ALLEY   BILL 

For  more  than  twenty  years  committees, 
organizations,  and  citizens  have  tried  to  get 
the  alleys  legislated  out  of  existence  as  places 
of  habitation.  Some  partial  measures  have 
improved  conditions,  and  the  effort  has  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  many  discouragements. 
Last  spring,  when  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson 
added  her  active  and  earnest  influence,  a 
great  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement 
and  much  interest  was  aroused  and  has  con- 
tinued. A  hope  now  exists  that  this  evil  will 
be  remedied  by  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 

Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Bickwell,  who  has  supplied 
us  with  this  information,  writes  us  that 
about  a  year  ago  a  Committee  of  Fifty  was 
formed  to  consider  this  problem  as  exhaust- 
ively as  possible.  This  Committee  has 
framed  a  bill  for  presentation  to  Congress. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  drawn 
are  in  substance  as  follows  : 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  authorized  to  close  for  purposes 
of   residence  substantially    one-tenth  of  the 
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inhabited  alleys  of  the  District  each  year  for 
a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  open 
minor  streets  through  any  square  affected, 
wherever  this  can  be  done  to  advantage.  To 
this  end  it  provides  for  the  purchase  of  so 
much  of  the  land  in  the  square  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  economical  and  proper  lay- 
ing out  of  the  desired  minor  streets,  the  replot- 
ting  and  subdivision  of  the  land  not  within  the 
area  of  such  streets,  and  the  disposition  of 
this  surplus  land  in  such  a  manner  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  may  require.  Assessments  for 
benefits,  wherever  actually  found,  are  author- 
ized, and  every  owner  injuriously  affected  will 
have  an  opportunity  in  court  to  recover 
damages. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  housing 
of  the  people  who  are  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  alleys,  but  there  are  to-day  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  605  vacant  houses  which  rent 
for  less  than  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  and  at 
least  two-thirds  of  these  would  be  available  at 
a  low  enough  rental  for  the  alley  people. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  pro- 
viding houses  for  the  first  two  thousand  who 
will  be  turned  out  of  the  alleys  should  the  bill 
be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

After  thorough  consideration,  the  Alley  Bill 
received  the  official  indorsement  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  sent  by  them  to  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Now  we  await  the  issue  which  is  fo 
decide  whether  our  capital  is  to  be  a  clean 
city  within  as  well  as  a  beautiful  city  without. 

MR.    BALFOUR   ON 
THEISM 

It  is  a  rare  blend  which  combines  in  one 
person  the  qualities  of  a  great  political  leader 
and  those  of  an  accomplished  philosopher 
and  theologian.  This  was  seen  when  the 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  formerly  Prime 
Minister,  withdrew  from  the  bitter  party  con- 
flict now  raging  in  the  United  Kingdom  long 
enough  to  give  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on 
Theism  at  Glasgow  University.  The  terms 
of  the  Gifford  Foundation,  in  which  these  ten 
lectures  were  given,  require  their  completion 
by  another  ten  next  year.  For  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  rare  conjunction  in  Mr.  Bal- 
four of  the  philosophic  theologian  and  the 
practical  manager  of  state  affairs  we  have  to 
go  back  to  Hugo  Grotius  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  a  volume  on 
"The  Foundations  of  Belief,"  Mr.  Balfour 


presented  the  same  subject  briefly  with  sig- 
nal keenness  and  vigor.  His  conclusion  then, 
that  *'  theism  is  a  principle  which  science 
requires  for  its  own  completion,"  is  reaffirmed 
and  elaborated  and  extended  in  these  lec- 
tures. "  Unless  behind  our  reasoning  there 
is  ultimately  a  rational  cause,  behind  our 
ethics  a  moral  cause,  and  behind  our  belief 
in  beauty  our  belief  in  a  God  who  cares  for 
beauty,  then  our  scientific, ethical,  and  aesthetic 
beliefs  all  lose  value  to  a  degree  which  no- 
body can  seriously  contemplate.''  And  these 
values  depend,  not  upon  belief  in  a  philo- 
sophic Absolute,  but  upon  faith  in  "  the  God 
whom  man  may  easily  love  and  adore  ''  and 
even  hold  converse  with.  Thus  the  value  of 
the  glories  of  nature  is  lost  unless  we  p>er- 
ceive  a  designer  behind  nature.  The  beauty 
of  nature,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the 
art  which  interprets  it,  must  be  *•  a  mani- 
festation of  spirit  to  spirit."  The  values  of 
ethical,  intellectual,  and  scientific  beliefs  are 
shown  to  be  no  less  dependent  on  a  theistic 
faith — faith  in  a  God  of  whom  *•  it  is  inade- 
quate, but  not  untrue,  to  say  that  he  takes 
sides  and  works  for  great  ends  and  asks  us 
to  work  with  him." 

Mr.  Balfour's  argument  is  not  addressed 
to  those  to  whom  God  is  fortunately  as  certain 
as  anything  of  which  they  have  immediate 
experience,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  existence 
of  God  is  a  daily  and  hourly  certainty — they 
are  above  argument,  and  to  them  it  would 
seem  superfluous  ;  nor  to  those  who  have 
no  interest  in  speculative  questions,  and  who 
are  satisfied  to  acquiesce  in  the  common  be- 
liefs of  science  and  in  the  religious  beliefs  of 
those  among  whom  they  live.  Mr.  Balfour 
speaks  to  those  who  are  perplexed  about  the 
problems  which  science,  philosophy,  and  criti- 
cism are  forcing  upon  them.  To  them  a 
world  without  God  is  a  world  in  which 
aesthetic  and  ethical  values  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  yet  they  may  argue  that  their 
intellectual  integrity  requires  them  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  This  attitude  is  honorable,  but 
it  is  mistaken,  for  it  is  based  up>on  an  en- 
tirely false  contrast  between  intellectual  and 
other  values.  Let  not  these  persons  be  mis- 
led by  the  fallacy  that  speculative  difliiculties 
only  begin  when  we  go  into  supersensible 
regions  under  the  guidance  of  hair-splitting 
metaphysicians.  The  real  speculative  diflft- 
culties  touch  our  daily  life  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  things  on  which  our  daily  life 
depends.  The  theistic  faith  is  required  not 
merely  for  the  values  of  religion  and  moral- 
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ity ;  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  all  intel- 
lectual values,  including  those  of  the  beliefs 
of  science.  A  belief  in  God  is  not  an  orna- 
ment which  can  be  added  to  or  omitted  from 
the  house  in  which  we  live.  It  is  essential, 
whatever  the  values  on  which  we  cast  our 
eyes.  For  the  retention  of  all  life's  values, 
whether  in  beauty,  in  morality,  or  in  science, 
if  we  wish  to  retain  them  undiminished,  there 
is  but  one  foundation.  That  foundation  is 
faith  in  God. 


THE    POLICE 

Have  our  cities  within  themselves  the 
power  to  deal  with  the  problems,  to  cure  the 
ills,  that  have  come  with  their  sudden  growth, 
their  mixed  population,  their  congestion  ? 
If  New  York  City  can  answer  Yes  to  that 
question,  any  city  can  ;  for  in  New  York  all 
those  problems  are  intensified,  all  those  ills 
most  obvious. 

Three  recent  events  have  helped  to  confirm 
us  in  our  belief  that  New  York  City  has  that 
power.  All  three  events  have  to  do  with  the 
New  York  police. 

One  of  these  events  is  the  execution  of 
the  four  so-called  gunmen  who  were  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  the  gambler  Rosen- 
thal. At  first  there  may  seem  littie  of 
promise  in  an  occurrence  of  that  kind.  It 
seems  rather  like  a  ghastly  proof  of  police 
connivance  with  commercialized  vice  ;  for  it 
was  a  consequence  of  a  partnership  between 
a  portion  of  the  police  and  professional 
gamblers.  Moreover,  it  seems  like  a  sorry 
confession  for  a  great  city  to  be  able  to  do 
nothing  more  for  four  boys  who  got  their 
training  in  its  streets  than  to  let  them  run 
wild  till  they  are  discovered  in  the  commis- 
sion of  an  appalling  crime,  and  then  to  kill 
them.  But  that  execution  has  at  least  done 
this :  it  has  proved  two  things ;  it  has 
proved  that  the  powerful  union  of  corrupt 
police  officials  and  professional  dealers  in 
violence  and  vice  is  not  powerful  enough 
wholly  to  withstand  the  law.  The  other 
thing  that  it  has  proved  Ls  the  existence 
of  conditions  in  American  city  life  that 
demand  remedy,  and  it  has  thus  aroused  the 
public  conscience  and  the  public  will. 

As  the  execution  of  the  gunmen  has  helped 
to  reveal  the  need'of  the  city,  so  another  event 
has  brought  to  the  service  of  the  city  a  man 
who  recognizes  and  is  prepared  to  deal  with 
that  need.     This  event  is  the  accession  of 


Arthur  Woods  to  the  Police  Commissioner- 
ship.  Few  men  have  come  to  municipal  office 
more  fitly  trained  for  its  duties  than  he.  His 
experience  as  a  Deputy  Commissioner  under 
General  Bingham  gave  him  opportunity  to 
prove  his  ability  in  some  directions.  His 
study  of  police  conditions  abroad  has  supple- 
mented his  own  experience  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  experience  of  others.  His  con- 
ceptions of  his  duties  as  Commissioner  are 
the  result  of  matured  thought  and  broad 
study  of  city  life. 

The  third  event  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
gathering  of  the  unemployed  in  Union  Square. 
New  York,  of  which  we  give  an  account  on 
another  •  page.  As  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Woods  brings  to  the  service  of  the  city  a 
man  to  deal  with  the  need,  so  this  event  in 
Union  Square  gives  some  suggestion  as  to 
his  ideals  and  methods. 

All  three  events  point  to  the  enlarging  of 
the  functions  of  the  police. 

Such  duties  as  the  protection  of  life,  the 
protection  of  property,  the  maintenance  of 
order,  the  enforcement  of  laws,  are  elemen- 
tary police  duties  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  undermining  the  whole  police  struc- 
ture and  jeopardizing  society  itself.  But  other 
duties  are  attaching  themselves  to  the  police 
which,  though  not  elementary  like  these,  are 
in  many  cases  equally  important.  It  is  for 
the  promotion  of  these  larger  and  wider 
functions  of  the  police  that  Mr.  Woods  stands. 
It  is  by  the  exercise  of  these  larger  and  wider 
police  functions  that  the  city  must  meet  its 
growing  problems  and  cure  its  complex  ills. 

One  of  these  additional  functions,  which  is 
an  accepted  commonplace  to  citizens  of  the 
metropolis,  the  police  in  New  York  City  are 
already  exercising  with  conspicuous  success. 
This  is  the  regulation  of  traffic  in  the  city 
streets.  When  the  traffic  squad  was  first 
organized,  there  was  vehement  protest 
against  it.  Many  respectable  citizens  re- 
garded it  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and 
an  instance  of  the  breaking  down  of  the 
safeguards  against  the  excess  of  p>olice  au- 
thority. Certainly  the  duty  of  the  traffic 
squad  exceeds  the  function  of  mere  main- 
tenance of  order.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing.     It  is  the  promotion  of  order. 

This  is  typical  of  the  new  functions  which 
the  police  will  in  course  of  time  assume. 
The  elementary  duties  of  the  police  are 
restrictive  and  repressive.  The  new  func- 
tions of  the  police  are  positive  and  con- 
structive.     The    elementary    duties    of  the 
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pofice  arc  to  restrain  evils.  The  new  func- 
tions of  the  police  are  to  promote  good. 

When  the  police  acquire  these  new  func- 
tions, they  will  no  longer  wait  until  boys  are 
trained  by  street  associations  in  the  profes- 
sion of  gunmen,  but  the>'  will  be  searching 
out  and  reporting  those  conditions  which 
tend  to  make  gunmen  out  of  boys.  They  will 
no  longer  wait  until  gambling-houses  are 
opened  and  places  for  trading  in  vice  estab- 
lished, and  then  attempt  piecemeal  to  suj> 
press  them,  and  i>erhaps  incidentally  to  enter 
into  profitable  partnership  with  them,  but 
they  will  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  city,  to 
see  and  hear  whatever  makes  for  the  promo- 
tion of  vice  in  any  form,  so  that  the  causes 
of  vice  rather  than  vice  itself  may  be 
dealt  with.  They  will  no  longer  act  upon  the 
assumption  that  they  have  no  business  with 
the  potential  criminal  until  he  has  become  an 
actual  criminal,  but  they  will  be  trained  to 
discern  those  individuals  of  the  t>'pe  of  which 
the  great  majority  of  criminals  are  made, 
and  will  serve  not  only  the  city  but  the 
potential  criminals  themselves  by  making  it 
possible  to  prevent  those  potential  criminals 
from  becoming  actual  criminals.  They  will 
not  be  content  to  pursue  the  swindler  or  the 
crook  who  has  taken  advantage  of  a  stranger, 
but  they  will  be  the  ready  and  accessible 
guides  to  whom  the  stranger  may  have  easy 
recourse  for  finding  the  ways  of  safety.  They 
will  no  longer  regard  the  individual  unem- 
ployed as  a  va);trant  to  be  **  run  in,*'  nor  groups 
and  crowds  of  unemployed  as  natural  enemies 
to  be  cowed  into  submission,  but  they  will 
regard  unemployment  as  a  symptom  to  be 
reixjrted,  and  the  unemployed  as  persons 
with  whom  society  has  to  deal  as  it  deals 
with  its  sick  or  with  the  potential  criminals — 
not  persons  to  be  suppressed,  but  persons  to 
be  served  or  trained  or  guided  or  segregated 
or  in  some  other  way  provided  for,  as  the 
causes  of  their  unemployment  may  indicate. 

With  the  acquirement  of  these  new  func- 
tions not  only  will  the  needs  of  society  be 
met,  but  many  of  the  evils  of  the  police  that 
are  and  have  been  so  obvious  will  be  elimi- 
nated. As  the  evils  of  democracy  can  be 
cured  only  by  more  democracy,  so  the  evils 
that  have  grown  up  under  the  limited  func- 
tions exercised  by  the  police  can  be  cured,  in 
a  society  that  is  growing  more  complex,  only 
by  extending  the  functions  of  the  police. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Woods  to  his  new  posi- 
tion ;  we  congratulate  him  on  the  evidence 
•pplied  by  the  Union  Square  meeting  of  the 


success  attending  his  methods;  and  we  expect 
that,  in  spite  of  the  serious  obstacles  i>re- 
sented  by  the  fault)-  organization  of  the  Xew 
York  Police  Department,  he  will  strengthen 
the  police  not  only  as  a  restraint  upon 
evil,  but  as  a  great  constructive  force  for 
the  promotion  of  better  conditions  and  better 
living. 


MEXICO    AND    AMERICAN 
NATIONAL    HONOR 

Despite  loss  to  American  life  and  prop- 
ert>%  despite  our  recognized  world-duties 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Americans 
have,  as  a  rule,  dreaded  and  even  detested 
the  idea  of  intervention  in  Mexico.  Some, 
of  course,  who  have  been  more  or  less 
immediately  affected,  have  felt  that  the  future 
of  Mexico  was  so  dark  that  intervention 
seemed  inevitable  ;  others,  but  comparatively 
few,  approve  of  Senator  Borah's  flamboyant 
declaration  that,  if  intervention  comes,  **  we 
have  started  on  a  march  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  we  will  not  stop  till  we  get  there."  But 
the  great  body  of  citizens  are  not  land-hungrj- ; 
they  hate  war ;  they  are  reluctant  to  interfere 
in  Mexican  affairs  unless  under  irresistible 
pressure.  European  diplomats  are  skeptical 
about  our  indifference  to  territorial  expan- 
sion, but  the  fact  remains. 

No  American,  however,  is  indifferent  where 
the  honor  of  his  country  is  at  stake.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  vigorous  support  of  Admiral 
Mayo's  demand  that  apology  and  reparation 
be  made  for  insult  to  the  American  flag  has  the 
support  of  press  and  people  almost  without 
dissent.  As  with  men,  so  with  nations,  there 
are  times  when  lack  of  self-assertion  involves 
loss  of  manhood. 

What  may  follow  our  naval  demonstration 
at  Tampico  is  not  the  question  of  the  min- 
ute. If,  as  an  indirect  result,  general  in- 
tervention takes  place,  we  must  bear  our 
responsibilities  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
Mexico  a  chance  to  become  a  rightly  gov- 
erned and  peaceful  country  instead  of  being, 
as  it  is  now,  a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
continent  and  a  hotbed  of  anarchy  and  out- 
rage. The  Outiook  has  f>ersistently  advo- 
cated a  policy  of  joint  peaceful  intervention 
in  Mexico  by  the  three  great,  resp)onsible 
nations  of  South  America — Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile — in  union  with  the  United  States. 
If  that  cannot  take  place  and  the  United 
States  must  act  alone,  it  should  do  so  with 
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positiveness  and  decision,  making  it  clear  to 
all  the  world  that  its  motives  are  not  ag- 
grandizement or  commercial  cupidity. 

Until  the  present  crisis  there  has  been  a 
wide  feeling  that  the  Administration  was  too 
much  inclined  to  a  peace-at-any-price  policy  ; 
and  because  of  this  feeling  the  contending 
leaders  in  Mexico  have  paid  little  attention  to 
our  remonstrances  and  inquiries.  The  expul- 
sion by  Villa  of  many  hundreds  of  Spaniards 
from  Mexico  was  in  the  direct  face  of  our 
urgent  protest ;  we  have  asked  in  vain  for 
information  and  reparation  in  the  cases  of 
Benton,  the  Englishman,  Vergara,  the  Ameri- 
can, and  in  scores  of  other  cases  of  outrage 
and  violence  against  foreigners  in  Mexico. 
Why,  it  might  be  asked,  has  an  act  like  that 
in  Tampico  aroused  us  to  energy,  when  in 
northern  Mexico  we  have  been  apparently 
helpless  either  to  influence  action  or  to  pre- 
vent barbarities  ?  It  may  be  explained  that 
these  cases  of  outrage  and  violence  are  the 
result  of  anarchy,  while  the  arrest  of  Ameri- 
can marines  was  a  studied  affront  to  the 
Nation  itself.  This  is  all  true,  but  those 
who  think,  as  President  Wilson  seems  to 
have  thought,  that  the  downfall  of  Huerta 
is  the  chief  objective  of  our  policy,  have 
only  to  consider  how  serious  the  situation 
would  remain  if  Huerta  were  to  fall  to-mor- 
row, to  see  that  no  policy  is  strong  which 
does  not  show  a  way  to  the  establishment 
of  permanent  order  and  security  in  Mexico. 

^Ieanwhile  honor  and  courage  must 
guide  us  in  dealing  with  the  present  crisis. 
The  character  of  nations,  as  of  indviduals, 
is  determined  by  the  motives  which  actuate 
them.  If  the  nation's  policies  are  deter- 
mined by  justice,  humanity,  and  chivalry, 
it  is  a  noble  nation  ;  if  they  are  determined 
by  greed  of  territory,  ambition  for  p>ower,  or 
fear  for  itself,  it  is  an  ignoble  nation.  Fear 
is  as  truly  an  ignoble  motive  as  greed  or  am- 
bition. Weakness  promotes  fear ;  strength 
promotes  courage.  The  message  to  Israel  in 
the  days  of  Joshua,  "  Be  strong  and  of  good 
courage,"  is  a  divine  message  to  all  nations 
and  for  all  time.  The  question,  What  is  our 
duty  towards  Mexico  ?  sliould  be  determined, 
not  by  greed  of  territory,  nor  by  ambition  for 
power,  nor  by  fear  of  consequences  to  our- 
selves, but  solely  by  justice,  humanity,  and 
chivalry. 

The  army  and  navy  are  to  the  Nation 
what  muscle  is  to  a  man — an  equipment  of 
strength.  They  arc  necessary  not  only  to 
protect   our  material   interests,    but  also  to 


protect  us  from  the  weakness  and  degrada- 
tion of  being  governed  in  our  National  poli- 
cies bv  our  fears. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  WHAT? 

It  is  commendable  to  desire  peace  and 
mutual  friendliness  among  the  American 
republics  ;  but  it  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is 
cowardly  and  dishonorable,  to  buy  good  will 
by  the  implied  admission  of  wrong- doing 
never  committed.  The  text  of  the  treaty 
lately  signed  in  Colombia,  but  not  yet  ratified 
by  the  Colombian  Congress,  has  not  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  but  press  accounts 
indicate  that  its  conditions  are  such  as  to 
make  it  unbelievable  that  it  can  ever  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  accounts  that  have  appeared  are 
correct,  the  United  States  would  pay  Colom- 
bia $25,000,000  as  a  solace  for  Colombia's 
loss  of  Panama  by  revolution,  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  Colombia  to  sell  to  the 
United  States  whatever  rights  she  may  once 
have  had  in  the  Panama  Canal  site  and  the 
adjacent  land.  There  is  in  this  treaty,  as 
described,  no  pretense  of  any  ^uu/  pro  quo 
in  the  shape  of  concessions  by  Colombia  to 
the  United  States,  as  was  the  case  in  a  former 
proposed  treaty  which  failed  to  be  concluded. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  newspaper  corre- 
spondents that  the  Colombian  Congress  will 
refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty,  because  the  radical 
politicians  there  think  that  the  amount  should 
be  $100,000,000  instead  of  $25,000,000.  If 
so,  it  is  only  one  more  instance  of  Colombia's 
disposition  to  overreach  itself  by  sheer 
cupidity. 

But,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it 
makes  little  or  no  difference  what  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  treaty  may  be.  The  payment 
of  any  sum,  even  without  the  implication  of 
an  apology  for  our  course  at  the  time  Panama 
seceded,  could  conceivably  be  justified  only 
as  a  free  act  of  grace  if  it  were  accompanied 
by  a  positive  declaration  of  the  entire  correct- 
ness of  this  country's  conduct  both  techni- 
callv  and  morallv.  We  do  not  owe  Colombia 
anything ;  we  have  not  wronged  her  ;  we  will 
not  apologize. 

If  the  treaty  comes  before  the  United 
States  Senate,  at  least  this  good  will  come 
out  of  the  proposal — that  once  more  the 
story  will  be  told  of  Colombia's  attempt  to 
extort  money  out  of  the  situation  which  arose 
when  the  United  States  had  decided  on  the 
Panama  Canal  route,  and  had  agreed  to  buy 
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the  French  rights.  We  will  not  retell  the  story 
here,  but  those  people  who  are  actuated  by  a 
supposed  moral  sentiment,  founded  on  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  facts,  should  read  the 
history  of  the  episode  before  rashly  conclud- 
ing that  either  reparation  or  regret  is  called 
for  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  acted  then  as 
we  had  acted  before  in  maintaining  free 
transit  on  the  Isthmus  and  in  preventing  the 
landing  of  armed  forces  near  Panama  (threats 
were  openly  made  by  Colombian  soldiers  to 
kill  the  Americans  in  Colon).  Fifty  years  be- 
fore that  the  United  States  had  announced  that 
it  would  not  permit  the  country  in  possession 
of  the  Isthmus  to  interfere  with  one  of  **  the 
great  highways  of  the  world."  We  neither 
encouraged  nor  fomented  revolution  in  Pan- 
ama, the  people  of  which  bitterly  resented 
Colombia's  failure  to  consider  their  interest 
in  the  Canal  matter  and  had  more  than  once 
before  revolted  against  oppression  by  Colom- 
bia. The  men  in  power  in  the  Colombian 
capital  rejected  a  fair  and  generous  treaty 
from  sordid  motives.  They  overreached 
themselves,  and  had  only  themselves  to  thank 
for  what  happened.  If  our  Government  had 
not  promptly  recognized  the  new  Republic  of 
Panama,  the  Canal  would  not  have  been 
built.  We  acted  within  our  rights  ;  our  con- 
duct was  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  international  law.  We  rendered 
a  service  to  the  world  by  preventing  a  black- 
mailing operation  from  holding  up  the  con- 
struction of  a  Canal  that  is  destined  to  be  of 
international  benefit.  Any  action  that  would 
even  implicidy  deny  this  fact  would  involve 
us  in  untruth  and  in  disloyalty  to  the  decent 
nations  of  the  world. 


LETTERS  TO    UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 

Is  not  our  Christian  ideal  one  which  we  do 
not  honestly  want  to  attain  ?  Jesus  Christ^s  is 
the  ideal  Christian  life.  Are  we  not  hypocritical 
when  we  pray  that  we  may  have  strength  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Son  of  Man  ?  We 
cannot  realize  the  significance  of  that  prayer. 
If  our  lives  were  truly  Christian  we  would  not 
now  be  warm,  comfortable,  and  well  fed  while 
our  brothers  and  sisters  are  in  dire  distress  all 
about  us.  Were  not  Christ*s  words  to  the  rich 
man :  "  Go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treas- 
ure in  heaven:  and  come,  take  up  the  cross, 
ind  follow  me ''  ?    My  point  is  not  the  fact  that 


we  are  not  leading  Christian  lives,  but  that  we 
honestly  do  not  wish  to  attain  that  beautiful 
ideal  which  the  Christian  religion  has  given  us. 

To  follow  Christ  is  not  to  do  in  the 
twentieth  century  in  America  what  he  did  in 
the  first  century  in  Palestine.  It  is  to  pos- 
sess his  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
and  dedicate  ourselves  in  our  time,  as  he 
dedicated  himself  in  his  time,  to  the  work  of 
making  the  world  better  and  happier  bj- 
bringing  men  into  filial  relations  with  the 
Father.  The  spirit  must  ever  be  the  same. 
The  methods  must  change  with  changing 
circumstances.  A  minister  may  be  a  follower 
of  Christ  though  he  marries,  has  a  home,  and 
is  settied  in  a  permanent  pastorate.  A  doctor 
may  be  a  follower  of  Christ  though  he  uses 
medicine  which  Christ  never  used.  A  baker 
may  be  a  follower  of  Christ  though  he  bakes 
the  bread  which  he  distributes  and  which  he 
cannot  produce  by  a  miracle.  The  question 
for  the  Christian  is,  What  is  the  best  thing 
he  can  do  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  distress 
of  the  unemployed  of  our  time  ?  Certainly 
the  best  thing  is  not  to  sell  all  that  he  has, 
distribute  to  the  few  poor  that  he  can  reach, 
and  then  become  himself  a  pauper  to  feed 
on  the  bounty  of  others.  One  man  who 
came  to  Jesus  was  told  by  Jesus  to  sell  all 
that  he  had  and  then  come  and  follow  him. 
Another  man,  from  whom  Jesus  had  cast  out 
a  devil,  asked  permission  to  follow  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  said :  **  Go,  to  thy  house  unto  thy 
friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  thee."  Each  man  in  our 
time  must  decide  for  himself  what  message 
the  Master  has  for  him.  Bearing  this  prin- 
ciple in  mind,  I  think  it  must  be  said,  in 
answer  .to  your  question,  first,  that  there  are 
a  great  many  who  profess  Christianity  who 
have  given  only  a  small  part  of  their  life  to 
their  Master  and  whose  service  is  more  nom- 
inal than  real,  but  also  that  there  are  more 
men  and  women  in  our  time  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  who  are  thor- 
oughly and  heartily  interested  in  the  en- 
deavor to  make  this  a  Christian  world.  To 
succor  the  suffering,  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
to  cure  the  sick,  to  educate  the  ignorant,  and 
to  promote  in  the  world  by  every  means  in 
our  jDOwer  that  kingdom  of  God  which  is 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  holiness  of 
spirit,  is  to  follow  Christ. 

Please  give  me  light  on  Romans  viii.  2S,  "but 
ourselves  also,  which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the 
Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within    our- 
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selves,   waiting  for  the  adoption,   to   wit,   the 
redemption  of  our  body.'* 

Paul  represents  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  in 
conflict.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans 
he  has  depicted  dramatically  this  battle  of 
life  between  the  animal  nature,  from  which 
we  are  emerging,  and  the  spiritual  nature 
into  which  we  are  rising.  The  eighth  chapter 
of  Romans  carries  on  the  panorama  of  life 
to  its  ultimate  victory,  in  the  confident  assur- 
ance that  nothing  can  separate  the  believer 
from  God's  all-conquering  love.  In  the  text 
which  you  cite  he  recalls  the  earthly  experi- 
ence of  the  children  of  God  as  one  of  con- 
tinuing conflict.  The  struggle  in  the  outer 
creation  is  repeated  in  the  spiritual  unrest 
and  travail  of  the  inward  life,  while  we  wait 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  body, 
with  all  its  animal  appetites  and  passions,  will 
be  redeemed  as  the  result  of  the  life  conflict 
and  made  a  fit  temple  for  the  living  God. 

An  "  Interested  Reader,*'  in  opening  his  ques- 
tion (February  7  issue)  says :  "  The  Bible  teaches 
us  .  .  .  that  the  soul  is  immortal."  I  am  surprised 
that  so  logical  a  student  as  the  Editor-in-Chief  in 
reply  should  seem  to  accept  this  statement,  in 
view  of  many  texts  to  the  contrary  from  Gen. 
ii.  17  to  Rev.  xii.  19  inclusive.  "  The  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die,"  and  "  Fear  him  which  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell," 
(Gehenna)  are  two  passages  quite  to  the  point. 
II  Peter  i.  4;  Rom.  ii.  7;  I  Cor.  xv.  53,  etc., 
show  that  mortals  may  attain  immortality.  But 
if  the  Bible  anywhere  contradicts  itself  by 
asserting  the  illogical  doctrine  that  the  Creator 
cannot  destroy  a  human  soul,  let  me  be  shown. 

I  am  much  more  interested  in  the  question 
what  must  I  do  and  what  must  I  be  to 
deserve  immortality  than  in  the  question 
whether  immortality  is  inherent  and  uni- 
versal in  all  men.  Doubtful  theories  re- 
specting the  future  life  seem  to  me  to  be 
not  very  important,  and  therefore  not  very 
interesting.  I  have  my  own  hypothesis, 
which  I  hold  only  as  an  hypothesis.  It  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus :  God  is  the  center, 
the  source,  the  fountain  of  all  life.  In  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  If 
we  become  finally  separated  from  him,  as,  to 
use  Christ's  figure,  the  branch  is  separated 
from  the  vine  when  it  is  cut  off,  we  lose  our 
life,  because  our  life  is  derived  from  him.  I 
therefore  neither  hold  that  immortality  is 
something  to  be  attained,  nor  that  immor- 
tality is  something  inherent  and  indestructible. 
I  hold  that  by  nature  we  are  the  offspring  of 
God,  and  are  naturally  immortal  because  we 


are  naturally  connected  with  him.  I  would 
not  say  that  we  may  attain  immortality  by 
connecting  ourselves  with  him,  but  rather 
that  we  may  attain  mortality  by  separating 
ourselves  from  him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Creator  would  put 
any  living  thing  into  this  world  to  suffer  through 
this  life  and  then  to  pass  into  oblivion.  Can  it 
be  conclusively  proved  that  I  am  wrong  ? 

No.  Nor  can  it  be  conclusively  proved 
that  you  are  right. 

Did  Jesus  believe  in  a  superhuman,  personal 
Satan  ?  Or  did  he  accommodate  himself  to  the 
ideas  of  his  time  in  referring  to  Satan  ?  In 
case  he  did  accommodate  himself  thus,  did  he 
thereby  invalidate  his  claims  to  candor  ?  Do 
you  find  it  necessary  to  believe  in  a  superhuman 
Satan  in  your  religious  thought  ? 

Apparently  Jesus  did  believe  in  a  super- 
human personal  Satan.  Certainly  his  report- 
ers thought  he  so  believed,  though  it  is  of 
course  conceivable  that  they  interpreted  his 
teaching  respecting  the  personality  of  an  evil 
being  in  accordance  with  their  own  precon- 
ceived notions.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
believe  in  a  superhuman  Satan  in  my  religious 
thought,  though  I  am  told  that  one  of  my 
critics  once  wrote  to  a  friend  sa>ing  that  I  was 
little  better  than  an  atheist  because  I  did  not 
believe  in  a  personal  devil.  In  fact,  he  was 
mistaken  as  to  my  belief.  I  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  possibility,  and  even  proba- 
bility, of  disembodied  spirits  of  a  malignant 
character,  as  there  are  certainly  embodied 
spirits  of  a  malignant  character.  What  is 
essential  to  my  religious  thinking  is  that  there 
is  a  real  dualism  in  life — real  practical  and 
powerful  influences  for  good  and  for  evil 
which  make  life  a  real,  and  not  a  sham,  battle, 
and  that  it  is  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  ally  himself  with  the  powers  of  good. 

Is  a  child's  soul  propagated  by  its  parents  or 
is  it  the  gift  of  God  ?  Some  people  believe  that 
a  child  is  born  with  the  Adamic  nature,  and, 
should  it  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  ac- 
countability, must  pass  through  a  state  of  purifi- 
cation before  entering  into  heaven. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  life,  whether  in 
the  race  or  in  the  individual,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  nothing  is  or  can  be 
positively  known.  We  are  left,  if  not  to  sur- 
mise, at  least  to  hypothesis.  \<  is  certain  that 
children  inherit  from  their  ancestry  certain 
capacities  and  tendencies.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  normal  person  possesses  power  to 
develop,  to  guide,  or  to  resist  those  inherited 
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tendencies,  and  that  education  and  compan- 
ionship enter  as  truly  into  the  composition 
and  correction  of  character  as  does  inherit- 
ance. How  far  inheritance,  how  far  envi- 
ronment, determines  character  is  a  hotly  dis- 
puted question.  I  personally  believe  that 
there  is  in  every  man  an  element  which  can 
be  accounted  for  neither  by  inheritance  nor  by 
environment,  and  that  there  is  for  every  man 
the  possibility  of  companionship  with  an  in- 
visible Being  in  and  through  whose  compan- 
ionship there  is  possibility  of  a  radical  change 
and  infinite  development.  Nor  do  I  see  any 
reason  for  thinking  that  this  possibility  ends 
for  any  one  at  death.  Of  x)ne  other  truth  I 
am  absolutely  certain  :  No  human  being  will 
ever  be  held  by  a  just  God  accountable  for 
any  traits  or  qualities  of  character  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  either  inheritance 
or  environment,  if  he  was  powerless  to  over- 
come them.  Lyman  Abbott. 


THE    MASSING    OF    THE 
TREASURES 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  has  issued 
a  letter  of  striking  courage  in  view  of  the 
dissensions  of  the  hour,  and  of  prophetic 
vision  in  view  of  the  great  hope  that  has 
inspired  and  guided  the  movement  since 
Bishop  Brent  struck  its  keynote  in  West- 
minster Abbey  three  years  ago.  A  large 
number  of  churches  have  expressed  their 
determination  to  co-operate  in  the  endeavor  to 
bring  representatives  of  all  Christian  churches 
together  to  state  dispassionately  the  various 
aspects  of  faith  and  order  which  they  hold 
dear.  In  the  mission  field  the  problem  of  unity 
presses  for  solution,  and  the  question  raised 
at  Kikuyu,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Conference,  lends  immense  force 
to  a  movement  which  would  make  such  a 
situation  not  only  impossible  but  incredible. 
In  the  presence  of  these  dissensions  and,  it 
may  be  added,  of  the  difficult  problems  which 
everywhere  confront  society,  the  Committee 
calls  for  a  new  Truce  of  God  among  the  Chris- 
tian churches  ;  for  the  clear  and  fair  state- 
ment of  the  questions  that  have  troubled 
them ;  for  the  avoidance  of  controversial 
declarations  of  positions  toward  one  another ; 
for  the  recognition  of  the  things  that  are  of 
value  in  the  religious  experieoce  of  others. 

Before  all  indifference,  doubt,  and  misgiving, 
we  would  hold  up  the  belief  that  the  Lord's 


prayer  for  the  oneness  of  his  disciples  was  in- 
tended to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  impossible  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
Church,  as  it  is  practicable  in  the  State,  for  men 
of  various  temperaments  and  divergent  convic- 
tions to  dwell  together  on  agreed  principles  of 
unity.  We  would  therefore  urge  all  who  hold 
positions  of  leadership  or  authority  in  the 
Church  to  labor  without  ceasing  to  work  out 
in  this  generation,  by  mutual  recognitions  and 
possible  readjustments,  a  practical  basis  of 
unity  in  liberty,  in  order,  in  truth,  in  power,  and 
in  peace. 

Approached  in  this  spirit,  the  Conference 
will  be,  riot  a  massing  of  differences,  but  a 
bringing  together  of  the  treasures  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  experience. 

There  was  once  a  Truce  of  God  which 
brought  a  brief,  illusive  peace  in  the  world  ; 
an  armed  armistice  which  had  no  root  in 
character,  which  rested  on  no  deep  convic- 
tion, which  was  a  momentary  susi>ension 
of  hostilities.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
the  things  which  keep  Christians  apart  shall 
be  ignored ;  rather  that  they  shall  be  later 
suggestions  of  a  truce,  clearly  faced,  but 
that  this  shall  be  done  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  together  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  from 
every  nation  and  tongue  to  ask  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  world. 

This  appeal  deepens  one's  faith  in  the  fruit- 
fuhiess  of  the  Conference  which  is  ultimately 
to  be  held.  It  was  a  noble  and  far-seeing 
faith  which  opened  the  way  for  a  world-wide 
reunion  of  Christians,  not  to  formulate  the 
things  in  which  they  agree,  but  frankly  and 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  to  define  those 
convictions  which  they  hold  essential.  This 
Conference  is  to  be,  therefore,  not  so  much 
an  occasion  for  the  assembling  in  one  place 
of  things  which  have  divided  Christians,  but 
of  bringing  together  the  treasures  which  each 
communion  has  in  its  keeping. 

The  wealth  of  Christendom  is  to  be  massed 
that  it  may  be  measured  and  comprehended. 
Each  communion  has  something  precious  in 
its  keeping :  flags  stained  with  the  blood,  not 
of  enemies,  but  of  those  who  bore  them  in 
the  hours  of  supreme  agony  and  supreme 
victory ;  glorious  memories  of  heroic  and 
unfailing  faith  in  the  night  of  darkness  and 
storm ;  shining  traditions  of  daunUess  devo- 
tion and  unselfish  service ;  habits  of  worship  ; 
treasury  of  the  songs  that  give  wings  to  the 
spirit ;  deep  and  quiet  moods  of  meditation  ; 
traditions  of  action  ;  trained  genius  for  work  ; 
illuminating  truth. 

When  Christians  meet  in  the  spirit  of  their 
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Master,  they  will  be  amazed  to  discover  how 
many  kinds  of  treasure  they  have  gathered 
in  separation,  and  the  greatness  of  their  wealth 
will  give  them  a  new  sense  of  responsibility, 
a  new  sense  of  stewardship,  in  a  world 
stricken  with  spiritual  poverty. 

To  those  who  see  only  division  and  dis- 
union the  unity  of  Christendom  is  as  incredi- 
ble as  the  *'  international  mind  "  would  have 
been  to  the  seventeenth  century.  To  men 
who  were  struggling  in  a  vast  confusion  all 
over  Europe,  and  who  saw  nothing  be- 
fore the  world  but  hatred  and  strife,  the 
Court  at  The  Hague  or  the  peaceful  living 
together  of  Protestant   and  Catholic  would 


have  seemed  not  only  a  dream  but  a  sur- 
render of  great  principles.  To  those  who 
love  the  sweetness  of  St.  Francis  and  the 
heroism  of  Livingstone,  to  whom  Thomas  k 
Kempis  and  Robertson  speak  of  the  life  of 
the  spirit  in  different  languages  but  with 
kindred  authority,  to  whom  Wesley  and 
Newman  and  Brooks  were  teachers  sent  of 
God,  to  whom  any  communion  is  a  custodian 
into  whose  keeping  God  has  intrusted  some 
great  truth  of  faith  or  of  experience,  the 
bringing  together  of  this  scattered  wealth  of 
the  spirit  that  it  may  feed  a  starving  world 
is  as  inevitable  as  the  victory  of  truth  over 
falsehood,  of  love  over  hate. 


A   MATTER  OF   EDUCATIONAL  ETHICS 


THE  occasion  of  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Day,  of  Syracuse,  to  The 
Outlook  was  an  incidental  comment 
upon  Syracuse  University  made  in  an  edito- 
rial discussion  of  the  merger  of  Harvard 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  Outlook  praised  the  public 
spirit  of  the  latter  institutions,  and  then 
contrasted  their  position  with  that  taken  by 
Syracuse  in  regard  to  the  forestry  situation 
in  New  York  State.  Several  letters  of  pro- 
test were  received  from  Syracuse  which  we 
declined  to  print,  stating  fully  our  reasons  in 
an  editorial  in  the  issue  of  March  18,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers.  We  have  not  changed 
our  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  our  action, 
because  we  feel  that  what  was  desired  by 
the  authorities  of  Syracuse  was  a  reversal  of 
opinion  rather  than  a  correction  of  fact.  We 
are  glad  to  print,  however,  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Day  in  which  he  makes  the 
most  effective  statement  of  his  understand- 
ing of  the  case,  and  of  the  attitude  of  the 
university  which  he  represents  towards  the 
whole  problem  of  education,  that  we  have 
seen.  We  follow  his  letter  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  principles  involved  : 

Editor  Outlook: 

I  thank  you  for  permission  to  write  an  arti- 
cle, not  to  exceed  one  thousand  words  in 
length,  on  the  State  Forestry  question,  which 
you  have  been  discussing  editorially. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
us  as  to  facts  and  the  deductions  to  be  made 
from  those  facts.  Let  me  recite  the  facts  as 
we  know  them,  and  then  make  a  deduction 
or  two. 


1.  There  was  no  college  or  school  or 
department  of  forestry  in  New  York  State 
when  we  began  our  work. 

2.  From  1903  until  1911  the  word  forestry 
does  not  appear  in  a  Cornell  catalogue. 

3.  There  was  no  department  of  forestry 
at  the  Cornell  Agricultural  College  when  the 
bill  for  a  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse University  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. There  never  had  been  a  department 
of  forestry  at  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cornell.  Not  even  ''  farm  forestry "  was 
taught  there  until  after  the  State  voted  to 
establish  the  College  ,of  Forestry  at  Syracuse. 

4.  The  State  was  suing  Cornell  for  the 
return  of  its  30,000  acres  of  Adirondack 
•lands — a  suit  which  the  State  won. 

5.  The  legislature,  with  not  even  one 
request  from  any  one  in  opposition,  unani- 
mously passed  the  bill  establishing  a  State 
College  at  Syracuse.  A  Governor,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  a  Cornell  faculty,  vetoed 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  Cornell  representa- 
tives. 

6.  A  Second  Legislature  just  as  unani- 
mously passed  the  bill  again  with  no  sugges- 
tion of  opposition,  and  Governor  Dix  signed 
the  bill,  though  urged  earnestly  by  men  from 
Cornell  to  veto  it. 

7.  The  Legislature  unanimously,  no  one 
from  outside  opposing,  voted  ;S250,000  for 
a  building  at  the  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University. 

8.  At  a  hearing  before  Governor  Sulzer  an 
array  of  opponents  was  made  by  alumni  of 
Cornell  University.  Circular  letters  had 
been  sent  out  by  the  editor  of  the  '*  Tribune 
Farmer,'*  editor   of    the   **  Alumni    News," 
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and  secretaries  of  certain  alumni  associations. 
Governor  Sulzer  heard  the  protests  and 
signed  the  bill. 

9.  The  authority  quoted  by  The  Outlook  is 
the  defunct  "  Tribune  Fanner,"  edited  at  the 
time  by  a  Cornell  alumnus  ;  the  "  Rural  New 
Yorker/'  owned  by  a  Cornell  alumnus ;  and 
the  **  Forestry  Quarterly  "  article  written  by 
Professor  Femow,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
College  of  Forestry  at  Cornell  when  it  was 
closed  by  the  State's  withholding  its  appro- 
priation, because  of  its  failure  and  worse  than 
failure.  The  State  Grange  is  cited.  The 
Committee  on  Resolutions  refused  to  rep>ort 
a  resolution  aimed  at  Syracuse,  and  it  was 
pushed  through  the  Grange  after  nearly  all 
the  members  had  gone  home. 

10.  The  Yale  College  of  Forestry  is  a 
graduate  school  with  about  thirty-five  stu- 
dents, with  a  fine  building  and  large  grounds. 
The  State  College  at  Syracuse  University  is 
the  largest  college  of  forestry  in  the  United 
States,  numbering  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  students  in  forestry — not  in  agriculture 
or  in  any  part  of  agriculture. 

11.  Forestry  is  not  agriculture.  Not  a 
trained  and  intelligent  forester  in  this  country 
will  confuse  the  two  distinct  departments. 

12.  In  foreign  countries  forestry  and  agri- 
culture are  kept  separate,  and  forestry  is 
connected  with  water  problems  rather  than 
with  agriculture. 

13.  Cornell    l^niversity  is  a  private  uni- 
versity and    has    no    claim    to  monopoly  of 
State   money   nor   any  right  to  dictate  the 
establishment  of  a  College  of  Forestry.    It  is' 
not,  and  never  has  been,  a  State  University. 

14.  Cornell  has  all  it  can  do  with  agricul- 
ture if  it  even  approaches  the  thoroughness 
of  some  of  the  other  agricultural  colleges  in 
practical  agricultural  instruction  or  the  thor- 
oughness of  agriculture  in  Germany  and 
France. 

Perhaps  I  have  given  a  sufficient  number 
of  facts,  successful  contradiction  of  one  of 
which  I  challenge,  to  enable  The  Outlook  to 
reach  deductions  quite  the  opposite  of  those 
it  has  reached  in  its  careless  editorials.  The 
Outlook  has  been  grossly  deceived. 

We  deduce  from  these  facts  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  That  we  invaded  no  occupied  territory 
nor  did  we  duplicate  any  work  being  done 
anywhere  in  the  State.  Our  work  is  being 
partly  duplicated  by  Cornell. 

2.  We  have  the  highest  authority  in  the 
State  for  our  existence.     The  unanimous  act 


of  three  Legislatures  and  the  approval  of  two 
Governors  have  placed  the  CoD^e  here. 
The  Attorney-General  has  refused  to  rule 
us  unconstitudonaL 

3.  We  have  diverted  nothing  from  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  but 
Cornell  by  letters  and  tele^^rams  by  the  him- 
dreds,  by  vehement  personal  api>eals.  by 
public  sp>eechesof  alumni  inspired  by  a  late 
dean,  has  sought  to  divert  the  State  appro- 
priations imanimously  made,  without  any 
lobb>Tng  or  political  influences,  from  the  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Sjrracuse  Universit}% 
and  to  divert  an  established  and  successfully 
working  College  of  Forestry  from  Syracuse  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  State  College  of  For- 
estry, quartered  in  limited  and  embarrassing 
accommodations,  has  enrolled  students  from 
forty-five  counties  of  the  State,  and  that  all 
but  four  counties  have  requested  lectures 
from  her  instructors,  show  plainly  that  The 
Outlook  is  arrayed  not  only  against  the  Legis- 
lature, but  is  in  opposition  to  the  impreju- 
diced  sentiment  of  the  State,  which  believes  in 
forestry  and  believes  in  it  at  Syracuse. 

I  agree  with  The  OuUook  that  **  the  State 
of  New  York  needs  two  Colleges  of  Forestry 
about  as  much  as  ...  a  cat  needs  a  flag." 
But  it  needs  a  College  of  Forestry,  and  not  an 
appendix  to  agricultural  courses.  The  only 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  is  at 
Syracuse.  The  State  owns  the  land.  The 
award  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  its 
first  building.  Its  faculty  of  forestry  experts 
is  at  work. 

Syracuse  University  asks  of  The  OuUook 
nothing  but  the  truth  and  common  fairness, 

James  R.  Day. 

Syracuse  University,  April  9,  1914. 

To  take  up  in  detail  the  several  points 
raised  by  Dr.  Day  would  fill  more  than  one 
issue  of  The  Outlook.  We  content  ourselves 
with  calling  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
some  particular  instances  which  can  be  briefly 
treated  in  which  our  understanding  of  the 
facts  differs  from  that  of  Dr.  Day. 

The  Governor  whom  he  dismisses  with 
the  remark  that  he  had  once  **  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Cornell  faculty  '*  was  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  now  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Hughes  served  only  as  special  lec- 
turer at  Cornell  twenty  years  ago.  "  A 
late  dean  "  is  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  who 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Country 
Life  Commission.     We  frankly  disagree  with 
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Dr.  Day's  description  of  his  activity.  It  may 
be  worth  while  noticing  that  the  stock  of  the 
"  Rural  New  Yorker "  is  owned  by  three 
men  none  of  whom  have,  or  have  had,  any 
connection  with  Cornell  University.  The 
article  in  the  "  Forestry  Quarterly  "  to  which 
Dr.  Day  refers,  and  which  The  Outlook  cited 
in  its  editorial  of  March  28,  was  not  written 
in  support  of  Cornell  or  as  an  attack  upon 
Syracuse,  but  as  a  general  consideration  of 
the  forestry  problems  of  New  York  State. 
The  Outlook  has  had  ample  corroboration  of 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion from  outside  sources.  Our  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  State  Grange  was  based 
not  entirely  upon  the  formal  vote,  but  upon 
our  knowledge  of  the  general  opinion  of 
members  within  the  order.  Whatever  the 
status  of  Cornell  University  itself,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  situated  at  Ithaca  is 
not  a  private  institution.  As  trustees  of  a 
public  institution  the  authorities  of  this  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  have  every  right  to  dis- 
cuss in  as  open  a  manner  as  possible  any 
movement  which  they  regard  as  detrimental  . 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  State.  The  reasons 
for  the  closing  of  the  College  of  Forestry  at 
Cornell  were  in  no  way  concerned  with  the 
merit  of  the  instruction  offered  therein. 
Furthermore,  efforts  were  repeatedly  made 
to  resume  this  instruction  long  before  Syracuse 
asked  the  State  for  its  appropriation.  Whether 
Forestr>'  be  taught  in  a  college  or  a  depart- 
ment of  a  college  seems  to  us  a  trivial  point. 

There  is,  however,  a  wider  difference  in 
our  interpretation  of  the  facts  than  in  the 
facts  themselves.  Dr.  Day  apparently  be- 
lieves that  the  money  which  the  State  has 
to  spend  should  be  so  distributed  that  the 
several  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  may  each  get  a  share.  The  Outlook 
believes  in  concentrating  this  money  in  the 
support  of  a  single  strong  State  College. 

Whether  forestry  is  a  branch  of  agriculture 
or  not  is  in  large  measure  beside  the  ques- 
tion. No  one  can  deny  that  in  the  training 
of  a  forester  many  courses  are  needed  which 
are  also  vital  to  the  training  of  the  agricul- 
turist. No  one  can  deny  that  the  farm 
forests  of  New  York  State  constitute  an  im- 
portant share  of  its  agricultural  wealth.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  most  economical  method 
of  teaching  both  agriculture  and  forestry  is 
by  teaching  them  in  combination.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  efficient  machinery  for  dis- 
tribution already  necessarily  existent  at  the 
State   College  of  Agriculture    furnishes  the 


cheapest  and  most  direct  method  of  com- 
municating information  in  regard  to  forestry 
problems  to  the  citizens  of  New  York.  With- 
out regard  for  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse,  in  this 
respect  at  least  its  endowment  made  neces- 
sary costly  duplication  of  educational  ma- 
chinery. 

Our  institutions  of  learning  are  like  regi- 
ments of  or  battalions  in  an  armv,  stationed 
by  civilization  along  the  frontier  of  igno- 
rance. This  army  can  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  regulars  and  volunteers,  the  regulars  in 
the  pay  of  the  State,  the  volunteers  sup- 
ported by  private  initiative.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  present  is  towards  a  wise  and 
proper  co-ordination  of  these  living  weapons. 
In  the  past  the  volunteer  forces  have  fought 
pretty  much  as  each  desired,  trusting  to  the 
individual  reputations  they  acquired  both  for 
recruits  and  supplies.  Of  the  new  idealism, 
the  Harvard-Technology  merger,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  seemed  to  us  a 
striking  example.  How  was  it  with  Syra- 
cuse .•*  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
base  our  discussion  without  question  upon 
the  facts  exactly  as  presented  by  Dr.  Day. 

1.  The  College  of  Forestry  established  at 
Cornell  was  a  failure. 

2.  Syracuse  went  to  the  State  and  secured  a 
large  appropriation  for  a  College  of  Forestry. 

3.  Syracuse  now  objects  to*  the  resump- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  forestry  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  defends  its  own 
action  on  the  ground  that  Cornell  has  no 
claim  to  monopoly  of  State  money. 

Here  is  our  interpretation  of  these  facts, 
following  out  the  military  simile  we  have 
already  employed. 

At  a  strategic  point  New  York  State  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  strong  and  necessary 
advance-guard,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  hold 
in  check  the  enemy.  The  center  of  this  posi- 
tion was  given  to  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  left  wing  to  a  veterinary  college,  and  the 
right  to  a  college  of  forestry.  The  right  wing 
was  crumpled  up.  Syracuse,  instead  of  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  help  its  fellow-soldiers  in  the 
regular  army,  induced  the  State  to  send  its 
reserves,  as  a  detached  force,  to  support  its 
own  position  upon  a  skirmish  line  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  State.  We  think  that  the  Command- 
ing General  and  his  staff  at  Albany  acted 
unwisely.  We  think  that  Syracuse  acted  for 
self-interest,  not  for  the  general  interest.  Cer- 
tainly its  action  did  not  come  up  to  the  ethical 
standard  set  by  Harvard  and  Technology. 
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EIGHT  MONTHS  AS  A  BOSS 


BY  SAMUEL  A.  DERIEUX 


FOR  eight  months  I  "  bossed  '*  a  gang 
of  Negroes ;  and  I  came  out  of  the 
experience  with  a  feeling  toward  them 
which  nothing  since  has  altered.  I  had 
known  them  all  my  life ;  I  was  **  raised  "  where 
they  outnumbered  the  whites ;  my  people  on 
both  sides  had  been  slave-owners.  But  now 
I  never  think  about  them  as  a  race  that  my 
mind  does  not  go  back  to  my  gang  and  the 
men  who  composed  it. 

I  started  out  with  certain  fixed  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  familiar  catch- words :  **  Give  a 
nigger  an  inch  and  he'll  take  an  ell  " — "  The 
worse  you  treat  him,  the  better  he'll  like 
you  " — "  The  hardest  boss  gets  the  most 
work  " — "  A  nigger  hasn't  any  g^titude," 
etc.  Imbued  with  these  notions,  I  storined 
around  a  day  or  two ;  then  I  stopped  bluff* 
ing  and  followed  my  inclinations. 

There  were  about  twenty  of  them  on  the 
gang,  which,  together  with  a  half-dozen  other 
gangs,  was  working  on  a  city  railway  system, 
bonding  the  track  to  stop  electrolysis.  The 
work  was  simple  enough :  it  consisted  in 
joining  the  rails  by  copper  bonds.  Only  at 
the  switches  and  crossings  were  blue  prints, 
specifications,  and  more  complicated  appa- 
ratus necessary. 

We  were  engaged  on  our  first  crossing 
when  "  Sippy  "  came  to  me  ;  and  his  com- 
ing, I  think,  confirmed  me  in  my  predilection 
toward  kindliness,  indulgence,  and  personal 
interest  in  them.  "  Sippy  "  was  the  nick- 
name given  him  at  once  by  the  men,  because 
he  came  from  Mississippi. 

I  turned  around  to  find  him  beside  me — 
hardly  more  than  a  boy,  a  mulatto,  with 
twitching  features,  wide-open  eyes  and  dilated 
pupils,  and  so  emaciated  that  I  thought  him 
at  first  a  victim  of  consumption  in  its  last 
stages.     He  wanted  work,  he  stammered. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  need  him,  and  walked 
off  to  another  part  of  the  work.  When  I 
turned  around  again,  there  he  was,  his  face 
twitching  worse  than  ever,  his  stammering, 
increased  by  excitement  and  fear,  making  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  tell  his  story. 
I  could  not  rebuff  him  again  ;  I  told  him  to 
go  ahead  with  what  he  had  to  say.  I  found 
that  he,  with  a  hundred  others,  had  been 
enticed  away  from  home  by  a  contractor, 
who  after  his  first  day's  work  had  discharged 


him.  The  contractor,  I  have  no  doubt,  had 
good  reasons  for  doing  so  ;  for  "  Sippy  "  was 
a  stupid  boy,  afraid  of  his  shadow,  and  conse- 
quently inefficient. 

For  almost  a  week,  he  declared,  he  had  had 
next  to  nothing  to  eat.  I  gave  him  a  quar- 
ter, told  him  where  he  could  get  a  meal,  and 
when  he  came  back  put  him  to  work.  He  did 
his  best ;  but  fear  and  over-anxiety,  combined 
with  physical  weakness,  destroyed  for  the 
time  any  usefulness  he  might  ordinarily  have 
possessed.  In  the  afternoon  the  boss  of  all 
the  work  jumped  off  a  car. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on  ?"  he  asked ; 
then  straightway  pointing  at  "Sippy," 
"  Who's  that  ?" 

I  told  him. 

"  Fire  him  I     This  ain't  no  hospital !" 

He  jumped  on  the  car  and  left,  but  I  did 
not  fire  "  Sippy  ;"  I  had  acted  according  to 
my  inclination  in  putting  him  to  work ;  the 
gang  had  discovered  my  weakness  ;  I  would 
have  to  stand  or  fall  by  it  In  a  few  days 
the  boy  had  stoutened  up  and  gained  confi- 
dence ;  Jo,  my  under  foreman,  had  taken  him 
in  charge,  and  he  was  one  of  my  gang.  The 
boss  came  again,  swore  picturesquely  when 
he  saw  him,  and  demanded  a  second  time 
that  I  discharge  him.  But  he  stayed  with 
me  until  far  into  the  summer,  when  I  wrote 
to  the  man  on  whose  plantation  he  had  been 
raised,  and  where  his  mother  still  lived,  got 
money  enough  for  him  to  come  home,  gave 
it  to  the  delighted  boy,  and  "  Sippy  "  left  us. 
His  gratitude  repaid  me  many  times  for  the 
unpleasantness  of  having  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  boss  of  all  the  work. 

But  that  is  going  somewhat  ahead.  As  I 
have  said,  the  coming  of  "  Sippy  "  pledged 
me,  as  it  were,  to  a  certain  course  of  action 
toward  them  all.  At  first  I  had  doubts  as  to 
how  it  would  turn  out ;  as  for  the  boss,  he 
had  none  whatever.  He  predicted  failure 
absolute,  and  I  am  satisfied  would  have  got 
rid  of  me  but  for  friends  higher  up.  Nat- 
urally, my  insubordination  had  gained  his  ill 
will.  Finally,  at  my  insistence,  he  was  quietly 
notified  by  the  chief  engineer  to  leave  me 
alone.  For  better  or  worse  I  was  launched 
on  my  experiment  of  treating  the  Negroes 
indulgently. 

In  the  first  place,  I  recognized  the  fact 
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that  the  Negro  is,  as  a  race,  sluggish;  that  he 
has  great  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
but  that  to  push  him  beyond  his  natural  gait 
distresses  him  ;  that  endurance,  not  speed  or 
dexterity,  is  his  strong  point.  Consequently 
I  endeavored  to  keep  each  member  of  the 
gang  at  work  all  the  time,  ^^•ithout  hurrying 
any  of  them.  And  to  this  end  I  tried  to  sys- 
tematize the  work  so  that  at  each  stage  every 
man  would  be  employed  at  something. 

At  the  switches  and  crossings  the  first 
step  was  to  dig  ?  ditch  between  the  rails  of 
each  track.  If  the  ditch  was  long,  most  of 
the  men  could  be  kept  at  work  as  pickers 
and  shovelers,  while  others  could  be  sent  to 
the  supply  station  after  cables  and  other 
material  needed  for  that  particular  job.  As 
soon  as  the  ends  of  the  ditch  were  open  the 
ratchet  men  were  set  to  work,  the  concrete 
was  mixed  and  laid,  the  cables  put  down  and 
covered  while  the  bonders  were  fastening  the 
cables  to  the  rails.  The  pavers  then  took 
over  the  task,  while  the  big  tool-chest  was 
moved  to  the  next  job. 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work.  In  systematizing  it  I  found  the  sug- 
gestions of  several  of  the  men  practical  and 
helpful ;  indeed,  more  often  than  otherwise 
these  men  hit  on  schemes  for  the  shortening 
of  certain  processes  that  would  never  have 
entered  my  head,  and  those  with  initiative 
took  great  pride  in  formulating  their  plans. 

Now  as  to  my  personal  attitude  toward 
them.  I  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  were  self-respecting  men  engaged  in  the 
honorable  pursuit  of  earning  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  assumed,  too, 
that  they  were  responsible  men  worthy  of 
being  trusted  to  work  when  I  wasn't  looking. 
Consequently  I  did  not  spy  on  them  from 
behind  buildings,  as  was  the  practice  of 
some,  nor  make  a  point  of  happening  on 
them  unexpectedly,  nor  did  I  humiliate  them 
in  the  presence  of  others  by  ridicule  or  de- 
nunciation. If  I  discovered  a  man  shirking, 
I  managed  to  see  him  aside  and  tell  him 
what  I  thought  of  his  conduct.  This  treat- 
ment, I  believe,  built  up  self-respect  in  indi- 
viduals and  in  the  gang  as  a  whole. 

Always  1  had  as  a  last  resort  the  discharge 
slip.  A  few  days  after  I  began  work  two 
steady-looking  men  came  asking  for  a  job. 
1  told  them  to  report  next  morning  ready  for 
work,  and  that  afternoon  called  aside  two 
lazy  fellows  and  handed  them  their  time. 
Astonishment  and  injured  innocence  were 
plainly  depicted   on    their    features.     They 


never  thought,  they  declared,  that  I  would 
treat  them  any  such  way ;  they  had  been 
unconscious,  they  averred,  of  any  dereliction 
of  duty ;  one  man,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  had  worked  harder  for  me  than 
for  anybody  else.  They  left  sadder  but  wiser 
men. 

These  were  not  all  I  got  rid  of.  In  the 
course  of  the  eight  months  I  treated  some 
half-dozen  others  the  same  way.  Some  took 
it  hard  (they  are  good  actors),  some  jok- 
ingly, one  man  even  congratulating  himself 
that  he  had  hung  on  as  long  as  he  had. 
One  sulked  off,  dived  into  the  nearest  saloon, 
and,  fortified  with  mean  liquor,  came  back 
with  trouble  in  his  eye.  But  he  didn't  do 
any  harm,  after  all. 

Then  there  were  two  who  left  me  without 
their  volition  or  mine.  One  was  a  very  black 
man,  and  a  hard  worker  too.  named  John,  I 
think.  He  came  to  me  one  Friday  afternoon 
with  a  doleful  face.  He  had  just  received  a 
telegram,  he  said,  to  the  effect  that  his 
brother  was  dying  in  North  Carolina;  he 
wanted  to  be  at  his  brother's  bedside  to  com- 
fort his  last  moments.  Now  I  had  heard  of 
dying,  or  dead,  grandmothers  and  aunts,  but 
the  brother  story  was  a  new  one.  Touched 
by  such  evidence  of  fraternal  devotion  in  a 
member  of  a  race  not  especially  noted  for  the 
strength  of  family  ties,  I  advanced  his  pay 
and  let  him  off. 

Saturday  I  received  notice  from  the  office 
that  badge  number  so-and-so  (the  badges 
allowed  them  to  ride  free  on  the  cars)  had 
been  seen  drunk  on  a  car  Friday  night,  and 
I  was  instructed  to  discharge  him.  It  was 
John,  who,  as  I  supposed,  was  at  his  dying 
brother's  bedside.  Monday  morning  I  reached 
the  spot  where  we  were  to  work  that  day  a 
half-hour  before  time  to  begin.  It  was  out- 
side the  city,  and  when  I  got  there  only  John 
was  in  sight.  He  had  built  a  fire  and  was 
toasting  his  hands  (Negroes  love  fire  and  will 
build  one  on  the  smallest  excuse).  His  face 
bore  unmistakable  signs  of  his  late  bereave- 
ment. 

"  How  did  you  find  your  brother  .^"  I  asked. 

**  l)aid,suh — he  died  befo' I  got  dar.  We 
done  laid  him  away — dust  to  dust,  ashes  to 
ashes."  He  managed  to  control  himself 
admirably  during  this  sad  recital. 

"  When  did  you  leave  town  ?" 

•'  Friday  evenin'  at  fo'  o'clock.  Got  back 
at  five  dis  mornin' !" 

"  Then  vou  weren't  in  the  city  Friday 
night  ?" 
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"  No,  suh  I  How  I  gwine  be  here  an'  in 
North  Ca'lina  at  de  same  time,  Cap'n  ?" 

I  wrote  him  out  a  discharge  slip  and 
handed  it  to  him ;  he  grinned  broadly  as  I 
did  so.  I  did  not  try  to  impress  a  moral  on 
him  ;  it  would  have  destroyed  the  humor  of 
the  situation.  He  left  me  with  a  hearty 
**Good-by,  Cap'n,"  and  I  never  saw  him 
again. 

The  other  man,  named  Jake,  I  think,  joined 
the  gang  toward  the  end  of  a  week.  On 
Saturday  night  all  the  gangs  were  paid  off, 
and  the  foreman  went  to  the  place  of  paying 
to  identify  his  men.  As  Jake  passed  out  with 
his  wage,  a  white  man  who  had  been  stand- 
ing aside  from  the  line  grabbed  him,  jammed 
a  pistol  to  his  face,  put  handcuffs  on  him,  and 
led  him  away.  "  Good-by,"  cried  he,  gayly. 
"  Dey  got  me."  And  they  had  him  for  a  fact. 
He  had  killed  a  policeman  in  another  city  and 
fled  red-handed  to  our  gang.  He  never  came 
back.     Jake  was  hanged  ! 

By  this  process  of  elimination  and  substi- 
tution I  now  had  a  gang  on  whom  I  could 
depend,  every  man  to  do  his  work — that  is, 
every  man  but  one,  and  I  could  depend  on 
him  never  to  work  except  when  I  was  look- 
ing. His  name  was  Gus.  He  was  a  small 
Negro,  very  black,  with  scars  on  his  cheek- 
bones from  many  a  razor  duel.  He  had  been 
raised  in  the  city,  and  had  traveled  all  the 
gaits :  as  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant,  then  in  a 
hotel,  then  as  a  Pullman  porter.  But,  sad 
decline  1  he  had  sunk  from  this  eminence  to 
an  all-round  sport  of  low  order,  a  crap>-shooter 
of  note,  a  police  court  habitu^,  a  prize-fighter, 
and  now — a  day  laborer.  And  drink,  I  heard 
(Gus  was  reticent),  had  brought  him  low. 

He  was  so  worldly-wise,  so  patient,  so  weary 
of  the  Vanity  Fair  of  this  world  1  He  never 
talked  of  his  lurid  career ;  I  got  that  from 
others ;  and  this  reticence  gave  Gus  the  halo, 
which  he  undoubtedly  had,  of  mystery  and 
romance.  He  was  usually  very  ragged ;  but 
even  in  his  rags  he  had  a  manner  that  told 
that  he  had  not  always  been  thus.  Some  of 
the  elegancies  of  his  former  life  still  hung 
about  him  ;  while  others  smoked  pipes  and 
"  chawed,"  Gus  smoked  ready-made  ciga- 
rettes, c.nd  did  not  "  chaw." 

Again  and  again  I  resolved  to  discharge 
him ;  every  time  my  resolution  .failed  in  the 
presence  of  his  apparent  dog-like  devotion 
and  humility.  I  used  him  as  a  target  for 
some  of  my  suppressed  thunder,  too,  for  Gus 
didn't  care  ;  it  didn't  wound  his  feelings — he 
understood.     Then,  too,  the  others  seemed 


to  make  allowance  for  him,  and  his  example 
was  not  particularly  demoralizing.  I  needed 
some  one  to  send  on  errands ;  I  used  Gus 
for  that.     Also  I  didn't  overpay  him. 

So  he  stuck  to  me  to  the  end ;  nay,  he 
stuck  after  others  failed.  It  happened  this 
way :  Some  outsider  had  insinuated  himself 
among  the  men,  worked  up  a  sort  of  organi- 
zation, and  induced  them  to  strike  for  cer- 
tain rights — mainly  the  privilege  of  riding  on 
their  badges  at  other  hours  than  those  de- 
voted to  toil.  One  afternoon  my  sub-foreman, 
Joe,  informed  me  of  their  decision.  I  went 
to  the  office,  where  I  found  the  strike  was 
general,  and  was  instructed  to  find  out  which 
ones  were  in  the  walking-out  conspiracy  and 
let  them  off.  They  would  come  back,  I  was 
assured. 

That  afternoon  I  drew  up  my  men  and 
made  them  a  speech.  Then  I  told  all  who 
intended  to  leave  to  step  up  on  the  curb,  all 
who  intended  to  stay  to  remain  in  the  street. 
At  the  word  every  man  stepped  on  the  curb 
but  Gus.  I  think  he  was  the  only  man,  out 
of  several  hundred  employed  on  all  the  gangs, 
who  did  not  join  the  movement. 

I  looked  at  him ;  he  did  not  assume  a 
heroic  pose,  appropriate  to  this  demonstra- 
tion of  his  moral  courage.  On  the  contrary, 
the  same  weary  nonchalance  that  character- 
ized him  in  his  work  remained  with  him  in 
this  dramatic  moment.  **  Gus,"  I  said,  "  I 
hoped  you  would  go;  I  hoped  the  others 
would  stay  ;  and  here  you  are,  and  there  they 
are.     Reconsider,  Gus." 

"  I'm  gwine  stick  to  you,  Cap'n,"  he  said, 
without  emotion  and  with  a  barely  percepti- 
ble grin. 

They  came  back,  in  a  few  days,  all  of 
them,  and  went  to  work  as  before.  I  could 
never  think  again  of  firing  Gus.  But  he  did 
not  presume  on  the  obligations  which  his 
fidelity  had  imposed  upon  me  ;  he  at  least  kept 
up  the  appearance  of  work ;  he  did  not  let  me 
see  him  idle  when  he  could  help  it ;  he  saved 
my  face  for  me.  It  was  such  touches  of 
delicate  feeling  as  this  that  distinguished  the 
fallen,  blas^  man  of  the  world. 

Gus  has  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  space 
because  Gus  was  the  exception.  Then,  too, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would  contend  that 
Gus  and  his  like  are  needed  in  this  world. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  men,  they  responded 
to  the  treatment  they  received  and  did  their 
work  faithfully  and  well.  Indeed,  I  came 
to  depend  on  them  to  the  extent  of  leaving 
them  for  hours  at  a  time.     And  as  for  the 
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work  accomplished,  the  gang  did  as  much  as 
any  other,  more  than  most ;  did  it  well,  did 
it  without  friction,  and  took  a  pride  in  so 
doing.  At  the  end  of  each  week  they  asked 
how  we  had  progressed,  how  we  compared 
with  others. 

And  I  came  to  know  them,  every  one — to 
know  something  of  their  lives,  their  homes, 
their  troubles  and  ambitions.  I  remember 
them  now,  though  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
There's  Joe,  my  foreman,  a  gigantic  black 
man,  with  high  cheek-bones  like  an  Indian's, 
pompous,  proud  of  his  responsibility,  and 
loyal.  There's  Stephen,  the  preacher,  who 
could  actually  state  the  number  of  words  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  or  in  any  other 
Gospel,  for  that  matter.  There's  Jim,  a 
mulatto,  a  man  of  large  family,  whose  wife 
gave  birth  to  another  '*  gal "  baby  while 
he  was  with  me ;  and  Henry,  another 
mulatto,  very  quiet,  very  efficient,  and 
with  ambitions  to  make  something  of  him- 
self. And  there  are  the  others,  mostly  settled 
men. 

That  they  responded  to  this  interest  I  took 
in  them  1  had  many  occasions  to  know. 
Once,  when  my  brother  was  desperately  ill 
at  a  hospital,  they  found  it  out,  came  to  me 
in  a  body,  and  promised  that  if  I  went  and 
stayed  with  him  the  work  would  not  suffer. 
Again,  one  Saturday  night  after  they  had 
been  paid  off  Joe  brought  me  a  box  of 
cigars,  a  present  from  the  gang,  he  said.  I 
remonstrated  ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to 
be  under  obligations,  that  there  were  some 
lazy  fellows  I  might  have  to  get  rid  of.  He 
declared  they  understood  that,  and  that  the 
present  did  not  bind  me  to  keep  them. 
After  that  I  received  a  box  every  Saturday 
night,  and  I  never  discharged  another  man 
nor  had  occasion  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  when  they  were  all  in  the  ditch 
they  would  sing.  Who  that  has  heard  them 
can  forget  their  songs  of  toil  or  think  lightly 
of  them  ?  Those  wailing,  monotonous  melo- 
dies are  true  folk-songs,  crude  expressions, 
but  eloquent  of  the  weariness  of  labor.  The 
minstrel  show  has  never  given  any  true  con- 
ception of  these  songs.  There  is  a  strain, 
however,  in  Dvorak's  "  New  World  Sym- 
phony "  which  does.  They  sing  when  the 
sun  is  beaming  down  on  them,  but  not  when 
chill  weather  comes.  They  are  children  of 
the  sun,  not  of  cold  and  ice. 


One  picture  comes  to  my  mind  again  and 
again,  and  with  it  I  shall  close.  We  have 
been  working  all  day  outside  the  dty  and 
are  waiting  for  a  car.  It  has  been  a  wet, 
murky  day,  and  night  has  closed  down 
before  its  time.  Through  the  gray  fog  the 
lights  of  the  city  can  be  dimly  seen  ;  dimly 
also  comes  the  roar  of  traffic  and  the  medley 
of  evening  factory  whistles.  The  men  stand 
close  together,  some  in  ragged  overcoats, 
some  with  their  coat  collars  pulled  up  dose 
about  their  necks.  Most  are  smoking  pipes, 
Joe  a  cigar,  Gus  his  dgarette ;  each  one  has 
a  dinner-pail  on  his  arm. 

The  car  comes;  I  get  aboard,  and  they  all 
scramble  on  after.  It  is  an  old  car  with 
seats  along  the  sides.  They  file  in,  half 
apologetic,  in  their  muddy  boots,  and  sit  in 
a  row  opposite  me,  their  pails  between  their 
legs.  The  car,  on  the  rough  suburban  track, 
bumps  up  and  down,  the  straps  swing  back 
and  forth,  the  windows  ratde  outrageously ; 
the  men's  relaxed  bodies  sway  to  the  motion. 
They  are  tired,  for  they  have  worked  in 
sticky  mud,  and  they  are  quiet — more  so 
than  usual.  One  man  nods  and  topples  for- 
ward out  of  his  seat.  There  is  some  jocu- 
larity as  his  neighbor  picks  him  up.  Then 
they  are  quiet  again. 

Opposite  sits  a  mulatto  man,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  a  light  in  the  roof ;  next  is  Stephen,  the 
preacher,  black,  bulky,  powerful,  with  broad 
face  and  jungle  eyes  that  look  straight  ahead. 
There  is  Jim  going  to  his  family,  and  Henry 
the  silent.  Human  beings  they  are,  very 
much  like  you  and  me,  only  with  a  little  more 
of  the  child  to  hold  in  check,  more  of  the 
brute.  They  have  fidelity,  gratitude,  good 
humor,  kindliness.  They  have  human  souls, 
even  as  you  and  I. 

The  car  reaches  the  transfer  point,  and  we 
get  off.  They  shake  hands  with  me,  all  of 
them,  for  this  is  my  last  day  with  them ;  to- 
morrow I  go  to  college.  Then  they  separate, 
some  to  catch  other  cars,  some  waiting  on 
the  comers  under  the  foggy  lights,  some 
shambling  off  to  near-by  homes.  They  will 
come  together  to-morrow  under  a  new  boss. 
They  do  not  know  what  kind  he  will  be; 
they  care  more  than  one  might  think  what 
kind  he  is  ;  for  no  little  of  their  happiness  or 
unhappiness,  .as  they  go  day  after  day  to 
their  toil,  depends  on  us  **  white  folks  " — 
depends  on  the  boss. 
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BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

CHAPTER  IV 

LOVE  AND  LAW 


THE  summer  of  1852  was  remarkable 
in  my  life  as  the  "  cousin  summer." 
To  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  and  the  significance  of  the  event  a 
brief  excursion  into  the  family  genealogy  is 
necessary.^ 

George  Abbott  migrated  from  England  to 
this  country  about  1640  and  settled  in  An- 
dover,  and  is  known  in  our  family  history  as 
George  Abbott  of  Andover,  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  another  George  Abbott 
who  migrated  about  the  same  time  and  set- 
tled in  Rowley,  and  is  known  as  George 
Abbott  of  Rowley.  Whether  they  were  rela- 
tives is  not  known.  Our  family  descended 
from  George  Abbott  of  Andover.  Among 
his  descendants  in  the  fifth  generation  were 
Jacob  Abbott  second  and  Phoebe  Abbott,  his 
sister ;  Betsey  Abbott  and  Sarah  Abbott,  her 
sister  ;  Abiel  Abbott  and  Dorcas  Abbott,  who 
was  his  second  cousin.  Jacob  Abbott  mar- 
ried Betsey  Abbott,  his  second  cousin  ;  their 
eldest  son  was  Jacob  Abbott  third,  who  was 
my  father.  My  grandmother's  sister,  Sarah 
Abbott,  married  Gorham  Dummer,  whose 
granddaughter,  Ellen  Gilman,  married  my 
brother  Austin.  My  grandfather's  sister, 
Phoebe  Abbott,  married  Benjamin  Abbott,  a 
distant  cousin.  One  of  their  daughters, 
Lydia  Abbott,  married  John  Titcomb,  whose 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  my  brother 
Vaughan.  Another  daughter,  Abigail  Abbott, 
married  Hannibal  Hamlin,  whose  daughter 
Abby  became  my  wife.  Other  daughters 
became  Mrs.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Merrill,  Mrs. 
Barker,  Mrs.  Douglass,  all  of  whom  lived  in 
Maine  :  the  Perkinses,  the  Titcombs,  and 
the  Merrills  in  Farmington,  Maine,  and  the 
Barkers  in  Wilton,  several  miles  distant. 
Thus,  of  the  four  Abbott  brothers  of  my 
generation,  three  married  second  cousins ; 
my  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  sec- 
ond cousins ;  the  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother of  my  wife  and  of  my  brother 
Vaughan 's  wife  were  distant  cousins  ;  and 
their    great-grandfather     and     great-grand- 
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*A  fuller  aorount  of  the  Abbott  genealogy  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


mother  were  second  cousins.  This  inter- 
marriage was,  I  suspect,  characteristic  not  of 
the  Abbott  family,  but  of  the  sparse  popula- 
tion of  Maine  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  change 
which  changed  conditions  in  America  have 
produced  since  1850  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  veins  of  my  grandchildren,  through 
marriage,  there  flows  Huguenot,  German, 
Russian,  French,  Swiss,  Irish,  and  English 
blood. 

My  brother  Vaughan  graduated  in  1850. 
spent  a  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851 ;  my  brother 
Austin  graduated  in  1851,  and  after  a  year 
spent  in  study  of  the  law  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1852.  I  was  that  year  still  in  the 
University,  having  one  more  year  to  complete 
my  college  course.  My  father  had  under 
consideration  a  plan  for  providing  for  himself 
and  his  sisters  a  home  nearer  New  York  than 
Farmington.  How  far  it  was  his  plan,  how 
far  it  was  my  Aunt  Sallucia's  plan,  to  which 
he  characteristically  yielded  that  he  might 
dissuade  her  from  it,  I  do  not  know.  He 
leased  Fewacres  for  the  summer  to  Mr.  John 
Titcomb,  and  took  my  aunts  to  New  York  to 
investigate  its  suburbs.  The  result  was  that 
they  found  nothing  which  suited  them  as  well  as 
the  homestead  at  Farmington,  to  which  in 
the  fall  they  returned,  quite  content  to  spend 
there  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Meanwhile  I 
spent  the  entire  summer  at  Fewacres  with 
the  Titcomb  family,  which  included  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  and  Charles,  all  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  had  therefore  the  summer 
for  vacation.  An  older  brother,  John,  was 
in  business,  and  therefore  at  Fewacres  only 
for  a  week  or  two — possibly  not  at  all.  My 
second  cousin  Abby  Hamlin  was  invited  to 
spend  the  summer  with  the  Titcombs,  and 
did  so.  My  brother  Vaughan,  who  had 
already  commenced  his  professional  work  in 
New  York,  was  at  Fewacres  only  for  a  brief 
respite  from  his  work.  There  came  from 
him,  however,  a  very  fat  weekly  letter 
addressed  to  my  cousin  Abby.  Though  I  had 
at  that  time  no  right  to  be  jealous,  this  fact 
might  nevertheless  have  caused  a  little  jeal- 
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ousy  in  me  had  I  not  surmised  (for  my 
cousin  Abby  kept  the  secret  to  herself)  that 
they  were  passed  over  unopened  to  my 
cousin  Lizzie.  How  this  care-free  summer 
was  spent  I  can  best  indicate  by  the  follow- 
ing boyish  extract  from  my  first  letter  to  my 
cousin  Abby,  written  in  the  fall  after  we  had 
separated  and  gone  to  our  several  vocations 
and  our  several  homes : 

"  New  York,  October  9,  1852. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  what  a  good  time 
we  had  down  in  Farmington  this  summer. 
At  least  Austin  and  I  did.  First  I  am  at  Old 
Blue  eating  luncheon,  with  a  good  appetite, 
and  I  can  see  Webb's  pond  and  the  houses 
about  on  the  shore  as  plain  as  I  could  then, 
and  then  I  am  on  the  hill  the  other  side  of 
the  mill  eating  raspberries,  while  Austin  has 
a  horse  that  won't  stand  still  and  that  he  has 
to  keep  hulloaing  whoa  I  to,  to  keep  from 
coming  to  pick  raspberries  too,  and  then  all 
five  of  us  are  in  one  wagon  riding  along  on 
the  Norton  Flats,  and  Austin  and  Charles  are 
hanging  affectionately  but  uncomfortably 
about  my  neck,  and  then  we  are  all  in  the 
parlor  together  in  the  very  depths  of  Dickens, 
and  then  we  are  on  the  top  of  the  Bakehouse 
hill  looking  at  the  village  before  sunrise,  and 
then — but  if  I  were  to  endeavor  to  relate  all 
the  good  times  we  had  in  Farmington  it 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  journal  of 
every  day  of  the  summer." 

This  letter  was  followed  by  others.  The 
correspondence,  at  first  desultory,  with  inter- 
vals of  months  between  the  letters,  grew  into 
an  agreeable  habit,  with  fortnightly  letters, 
which  grew  after  our  engagement  into  weekly 
letters,  and  after  our  marriage,  whenever  we 
were  separated,  into  daily  letters.  How  she  did 
it  I  do  not  know,  but  though  after  our  mar- 
riage we  had  six  homes  before  we  finally  settled 
in  1870  in  our  permanent  home  in  Corn  wall- 
on- Hudson,  my  wife  managed  to  save  every 
letter  she  ever  received  and  every  letter 
I  ever  received,  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  her 
keeping.  These  letters  are  now  being  ar- 
ranged, so  that  they  may  be  referred  to,  from 
the  year  1854,  when  our  regular  correspond- 
ence really  began.  My  reminiscences  are  in 
large  measure  corrected  or  confirmed  by 
what  these  letters  contain.  But  for  her  pains- 
taking these  chapters  could  never  have  been 
written. 

But,  what  is  far  more  important,  the  life 
which  it  records  could  never  have  been  lived. 
For  the  fifty  years  of  our  united  life  she  was  the 


best  part  of  me.  The  cares  of  the  household 
which  in  most  families  are  assumed  by  the 
husband  she  took  from  me.  When  I  was  asked, 
"  Are  you  boarding  or  keeping  house  ?"  I  was 
accustomed  to  reply,  "  My  wife  keeps  house 
and  I  board  with  her."  When  my  workshop 
was  in  my  home,  we  agreed  that  during  my 
working  hours  she  would  bring  no  problem 
to  me  unless  it  was  of  such  immediate  impor- 
tance that  if  I  had  been  a  merchant  she 
would  summon  me  from  my  store  or  office 
to  deal  with  it.  She  was  eager  for  children  ; 
welcomed  them  when  they  came  ;  and  never 
turned  them  over  to  a  nursery-maid  to 
mother  them,  though  when  our  means  were 
adequate  she  used  a  nursery-maid  to  supple- 
ment her  own  mothering.  She  made  an 
amateur's  study  of  medicine,  became  an 
unprofessional  nurse  before  the  days  of  the 
professional  nurse,  and  when  sickness  came 
dropped  every*  other  engagement  to  devote 
herself  to  the  patient.  She  never  imagined 
herself  a  substitute  for  the  doctor,  but  called 
him  at  the  first  warning  and  worked  loyally 
under  him  when  he  came. 

When  I  was  a  lawyer,  she  helped  me  with 
my  briefs,  and  I  tried  on  her  beforehand  the 
arguments  with  which  I  hoped  to  convince 
the  court  or  the  jury,  and  by  her  shrewd 
comments  discovered  their  weak  spots.  When 
I  was  in  the  ministry,  she  was  co-pastor,  and 
by  her  tact  saved  me  from  many  an  entangle- 
ment which  mv  absentmindedness  would 
have  caused.  When  I  was  editor,  she  was 
my  keenest  critic.  How  often  has  she  stopped 
me  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph  and  asked  me, 
"  Exacdy  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  and 
when  I  had  explained  its  meaning,  responded 
cheerfully,  **  Why  not  put  it  that  way  for 
common  folks  like  me  ?"  I  am  often  told 
that  my  style  is  notable  for  its  clearness.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  fact  is  largely  due  to  what 
I  inherited  from  my  father  and  learned  from 
my  wife.  How  many  of  my  books  have 
been  a  joint  product,  not  in  formal  composi- 
tion but  in  preparatory  thought,  neither  I  nor 
she  could  have  told. 

Macaulay  in  a  characteristic  antithesis  notes 
the  distinction  between  those  who  are  tempera- 
mentally drawn  in  opposite  directions,  one  by 
the  charm  of  habit,  the  other  by  the  charm  of 
novelty — the  conservative  and  the  radical.  My 
wife's  conservatism  tempered  my  radicalism, 
and  to  my  reverence  both  for  her  sentiments 
and  for  her  judgment  I  owe  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  able  to  move  forward  with  a  progressive 
age  without  disrespect  for  or  embittered  con- 
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flict  with  the  men  and  women  of  more  con- 
servative temper.  In  times  of  success  her 
ambition  for  her  husband,  always  outrunning 
his  achievement,  has  served  to  temper  if  not 
wholly  to  prevent  my  self-conceit.  In  time 
of  failure,  when  I  have  wholly  lost  faith  in 
myself,  she  never  lost  faith  in  me,  and  her 
courage  forbade  my  discouragement.  She 
died  in  Germany  in  1907,  six  weeks  before  a 
golden  anniversary  would  have  been  cele- 
brated. Her  dust  reposes  in  the  well-ordered 
cemetery  at  Hildesheim,  shaded  by  the  trees 
and  covered  with  the  carefully  tended  flowers 
which  she  loved  so  well.  The  monument  we 
have  chosen  for  her  in  this  country  is  a  cut- 
leaf  maple,  planted  on  our  golden- wedding 
day  in  our  home  grounds  among  the  trees  all 
of  which  were  selected  by  her  and  planted 
under  her  direction.  Only  a  living  thing 
could  memorialize  one  so  full  of  life.  I  do 
not  think  her  dead,  nor  have  I  lost  her  com- 
panionship. Her  ambition  for  me  keeps  me 
young  at  seventy-eight ;  her  faith  in  me  still 
inspires  me  with  faith  in  myself.  And  in 
every  serious  question  which  arises  in  my 
life  I  ask  myself,  first,  what  would  Jesus 
Christ  counsel  me  to  do,  and,  second,  what 
would  my  wife  counsel,  and  my  answer  to 
the  second  question  helps  me  to  get  the 
desired  answer  to  the  first. 

When  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Amer- 
ica by  cable,  the  children  met  and  read  together 
the  last  twenty-one  verses  of  the  thirty-first 
chapter  of  Proverbs.  Nowhere  in  literature 
could  they  have  found  so  true  a  portrait.  She 
was  alike  averse  to  fame  for  herself  and  ambi- 
tious of  fame  for  her  husband.  The  public  criti- 
cisms which  often  amused  me  always  stung 
her ;  and  she  habitually  wondered  whether  I 
could  not  have  avoided  the  offense  without 
disregarding  a  principle.  But  unreasonably 
proud  as  she  was  of  her  husband,  she  would 
never  allow  me  to  dedicate  publicly  any  of 
my  writings  to  her ;  I  had  to  be  content  with 
a  private  dedication  in  an  edition  especially 
bound  for  her,  which  she  kept  among  her 
treasures.  In  these  reminiscences  I  shall 
respect  her  wish ;  shall  leave  her  in  the 
retirement  which  she  always  coveted;  but 
shall  hope  that  the  reader,  enlightened  by 
this  paragraph,  will  recognize  that  the  story 
of  my  life  from  1855,  when  we  were  engaged, 
is  the  story  of  our  joint  lives,  as  inseparable 
in  my  thought  as  in  Tennyson's  interpreta- 
tive verse : 

"The  two-celled  heart  beating  with  one  full 
stroke,  Life." 


I  resume  my  story. 

After  a  brief  summer  vacation  and  three 
months  or  so  in  my  brothers'  law  office,  get- 
ting some  first  impressions  of  the  practical 
workings  of  law  in  a  great  dty,  I  went  to 
Farmington  to  do  some  quiet  and  uninter- 
rupted study  in  fundamental  principles.  John 
Cutler,  the  brother-in-law  of  my  Aunt  Clara, 
had  his  law  office  in  Farmington,  and  was  in 
the  winter  of  1853-4  a  member  of  the  Maine 
State  Legislature.  During  his  absence  I 
had  charge  of  his  office.  My  duties  were 
very  simple.  They  were  to  keep  the  office 
open,  to  communicate  to  him  messages  re- 
ceived from  clients,  and  to  tell  them  when 
he  would  be  at  home  and  could  be  seen. 
My  professional  duty  to  myself  consisted  in 
the  study  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  and 
Kent's  Commentaries,  which  I  read  with 
assiduity  but  without  avidity.  Throughout 
my  life  I  have  been  interested  not  in  abstract 
science  or  philosophy,  but  in  the  application 
of  scientific  and  philosophical  principles  to 
the  conduct  of  life.  My  interest  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  social  justice  as  interpreted  by  Black- 
stone  and  Kent  was  perhaps  the  less  be- 
cause traditional  law  seemed  to  me  then,  as 
it  seems  to  me  now,  often  inconsistent  with 
fundamental  ethical  principles. 

A  German  in  the  village  organized  a  class  in 
the  German  language,  which  I  joined,  paying 
for  the  tuition  at  the  extravagant  rate  of  eight 
cents  a  lesson.  The  class  met  three  times  a  week. 
I  got  a  pretty  thorough  theoretical  acquaint- 
ance with  German  grammar,  which,  despite 
its  difficulties,  interested  me  on  account  of  its 
scientific  orderliness,  and  I  also  got  then,  and 
afterward  without  a  teacher,  enough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  to  read  through 
Schiller's  "  Wallenstein  "  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary.  About  the  same  time  I  got  hold 
of  three  small  books  entitled,  respectively, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Without  a  Mas- 
ter, and  made  a  little  attempt  to  get  a  read- 
ing acquaintance  in  those  three  languages. 
But  I  did  not  succeed  in  becoming  even  to  a 
limited  extent  a  linguist.  I  have  no  verbal 
memory.  Even  to-day  I  dare  not  quote  a 
text  of  Scripture  without  referring  to  the 
Bible,  nor  even  a  familiar  line  from  any 
other  author  without  verifying  the  quotation. 
Whether  I  could  have  acquired  verbal  mem- 
ory or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  made  no  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  and  my  failure  to  read  in 
any  language  but  my  own  has  been  a  handi- 
cap in  my  life.  But  the  deprivation  has 
been  of  intellectual  pleasure  rather  than  of 
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intellectual  profit ;  for  while  it  is  true  that  the 
beauty  of  one  language  can  never  be  ade- 
quately conveyed  through  any  other  lan- 
guage, the  thoughts  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  world  are  always  translatable  and  gener- 
ally are  translated. 

There  was  also  in  Farmington  that  winter 
a  village  debating  society  in  which  I  con- 
tinued the  practice  acquired  in  the  Eucleian 
of  thinking  on  my  feet.  We  met  once  a 
week,  or  once  a  fortnight,  in  a  small  hall 
over  one  of  the  village  stores.  As  there  was 
no  theater  in  town,  and  no  hall  which  could 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  theater,  as  "  movies  " 
had  not  been  invented,  and  dancing  parties 
were  rare  and  village  balls  unknown,  this 
debating  society  constituted  a  sort  of  social 
fortnightly  event  The  chief  incident  in  its 
history  that  I  recall  is  one  eloquent  sentence 
in  the  peroration  of  the  village  Demosthenes, 
speaking  against  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  schools,  which  he  condemned  as 
**  abhorrent  to  those  finer  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity which  go  permeating  and  perambu- 
lating through  the  subterranean  recesses  of 
the  human  heart." 

When  in  the  spring  Mr.  Cutler  came  back 
to  his  office,  I  returned  to  New  York,  entered 
my  brothers'  law  office,  and  began  at  once 
such  practice  of  the  law  as  was  possible  to 
one  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  bar. 
Through  the  influence  of  my  brothers  I  ob- 
tained a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Times  " 
as  law  reporter.  It  was  my  duty  to  visit  the 
courts  every  day,  ascertain  what  had  been 
done  or  what  was  anticipated,  report  the 
minor  incidents,  and  keep  my  employers  in- 
formed when  cases  of  large  public  interest 
were  coming  on  for  trial,  that  they  might 
send  trained  reporters  to  deal  with  them.  It 
is  perhaps  owing  to  this  brief  experience 
that  I  have  always  had  great  sympathy  for 
newspaper  reporters — a,  class  of  men  gen- 
erally about  equally  feared  and  criticised. 
During  a  large  part  of  my  life  since  my 
graduation  I  have  been  brought  in  constant 
contact  with  the  men  of  this  profession.  Only 
on  rare  occasions  have  I  suffered  at  their  hands 
serious  injustice,  due  either  to  deliberate 
intent  or  to  gross  misunderstanding.  I 
have  generally  found  them  courteous  and 
considerate,  honestly  desirous  of  getting  the 
truth  and  of  reporting  it  accurately ;  and  I 
have  almost  uniformly  found  them  willing  to 
respect  my  reticence  because  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  give  them  information  un- 
"ss   the   information   was  of  a  kind  which 


ought    not    to    be    communicated    to    the 
public. 

My  reporting  for  the  New  York  "  Times  " 
brought  me  into  relations  with  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  its  editor-in-chief.  He  was  also 
its  managing  editor,  really  if  not  nominally. 
He  had  not  the  power  of  passion  which  made 
Horace  Greeley  a  great  editorial  writer.  He 
never  could  have  done  what  Horace  Greeley 
once  did — reply  to  an  opponent  by  printing  in 
black-letter  capitals,  with  a  finger  pointing  to 
it,  the  sentence 

li:^  YOU   LIE,    YOU   VILLAIN 

But  he  was  a  greater  editor  than  Greeley,  and 
his  well-balanced  judgment  made  impossible 
for  him  the  intellectual  vagaries  of  his  great 
rival.  More  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
known  he  could  attend  to  two  or  three  things 
at  once,  and  apparendy  give  his  mind  to  all 
of  them.  He  worked  in  an  office  open  to 
his  subordinates,  received  their  rep)orts, 
answered  their  questions,  and  gave  them 
their  instructions  without  taking  his  eyes 
from  his  paper  or  stopping  his  rapidly  moving 
pen.  In  this  way  I  was  brought  into  dose 
personal  relations  with  him,  much  closer  than 
those  of  a  modem  newspaper  reporter  with 
his  chief,  whom  he  rarely,  perhaps  never, 
meets.  But  versatile  as  Mr.  Ra3miond  was, 
not  even  he  could  serve  two  masters ;  and 
he  lost  his  editorial  grip  when  he  went  into 
politics  as  a  candidate  for  office. 

My  brothers  had  already  b^^n  that  legal 
literary  work  which  has  given  to  both  of  them 
a  deserved  fame  among  lawyers.  David 
Dudley  Field's  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
had  been  enacted  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture. It  necessitated  new  methods  of  plead- 
ing, and  the  first  drafting  of  forms  for  use 
under  the  new  code  was  intrusted  by  my 
brothers  to  me— of  course  to  be  carefully  re- 
considered and  revised  by  them.  I  believe 
that  this  book  of  forms,  in  new  editions,  proba- 
bly entirely  recast,  is  still  in  use.  Certainly  no 
better  method  could  have  been  devised  to 
teach  the  clerk  in  the  lawyer's  office  the  rules 
of  the  new  practice.  As  lawyers  for  a  large 
wholesale  concern,  my  brothers  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  collecting  amounts  due  to 
the  concern  from  dilatory  or  impecunious 
debtors.  This  duty  also  fell  into  my  hands. 
The  house  which  we  served  was  equally  un- 
willing to  oppress  the  unfortunate  debtor  or 
to  be  cheated  by  a  dishonest  debtor.  To 
cross-examine  the  concern  which  was  never 
ready  with  money  and   always  ready  with 
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excuses;  to  ascertain  whether  the  excuses 
were  genuine  or  fictitious,  or  partly  genuine 
and  partly  fictitious ;  to  determine  what  meas- 
ure of  pressure  should  be  applied,  and  when, 
if  at  aU,  it  was  wise  to  bring  suit,  involved 
perpetually  perplexing  problems.  The  result 
of  my  experience  in  this  collecting  business 
has  been  to  give  me  more  sympathy  for 
creditors  and  less  sympathy  for  debtors  than 
I  might  otherwise  possess — more  certainly 
than  is  expressed  by  the  average  story,  which 
almost  invariably  represents  the  creditor  as 
a  purse-proud  oppressor  and  the  debtor 
as  a  wholly  innocent  unfortunate.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  at  least  quite  as  fre- 
quently the  debtor  is  willing,  if  not  desirous, 
to  evade  his  obligation  and  the  creditor  wishes 
only  to  come  by  his  own. 

In  February,  1855,  seven  or  eight  months 
after  I  entered  my  brothers'  office,  the  firm 
gained  in  a  day  a  reputation  by  one  of  those 
dramatic  incidents  which  occur  more  fre- 
quendy  in  stories  than  in  real  life.  There 
was  in  New  York  City  a  court  of  local  and 
limited  jurisdiction,  since  abolished,  known  as 
the  "  Marine  Court."  Its  Chief  Justice 
was  a  somewhat  impetuous,  not  to  say  peph 
pery,  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Florence 
McCarthy.  The  New  York  **  Times  "  pub- 
lished what  was  intended  by  the  reporter  as 
a  jocose  paragraph  entitled  "  Marine  Court — 
What  Was  Not  Done  There. "  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice thereupon  summoned  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
the  editor,  and  Fletcher  Harper.  Jr.,  the 
publisher,  to  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  be  punished  for  contempt.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond was  at  that  time  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  The  summons  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  answer  for  con- 
tempt to  a  court  of  local  and  limited  juris- 
diction for  a  jocose  publication  in  a  prominent 
newspaper  focused  the  attention  of  the 
entire  State  on  a  paragraph  which  would 
otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed.  The 
course  of  the  newspapers  and  of  my  brother 
Vaughan,  who  was  retained  to  appear  for  the 
**  Times,"  intensified  the  public  interest. 
The  '*  I'imes,"  the  next  day,  in  reporting  the 
fact  that  its  proprietors  had  been  summoned 
for  contempt,  reprinted  the  article  with  a 
brief  comment,  the  spirit  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  a  single  sentence :  "  To 
attempt  a  crusade  against  the  press  is  some- 
times successful,  while  occasionally  it  is  not 
successful."  In  contempt  proceedings  the 
judge  who  issues  the  summons  also  hears 
le  case,  adjudges  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 


the  accused,  and  determines  the  punishment. 
The  case,  therefore,  came  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore Judge  McCarthy  himself. 

Either  one  of  two  p)olicies  is  p)ossible  in 
such  a  case :  an  apology  framed  to  disarm 
the  judge ;  or  a  bold  defense  of  the  right  of 
the  accused,  which  involves  the  assumption 
that  the  judge  is  in  the  wrong.  My  brother 
pursued  the  latter  cause.  He,  in  perfectly 
respectful  terms,  affirmed  that  the  Judge  had 
no  legal  right  to  punish  the  proprietors  of 
the  "Times"  for  contempt,  and  clearly, 
though  by  implication,  warned  him  of  the 
danger  of  impeachment  proceedings  if  he 
inflicted  either  fine  or  imprisonment  up>on 
them.  "  Your  Honor,"  he  said,  "  intimated 
a  determination  last  Saturday  to  punish  every- 
thing *  calculated  to  bring  the  administration 
of  justice  into  contempt  and  ridicule.'  I 
think  a  week's  consideration,  or  even  less, 
must  have  convinced  your  Honor  that  you 
have  no  power  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ; 
not  the  shadow  of  power.  No  matter  what 
we  have  done  to  bring  the  administration  of 
justice  into  contempt — ^no  matter  what  severe 
criticism  or  opprobrious  language  we  may  have 
applied  to  this  court — no  matter  what  libels 
we  have  published — unless  we  have  passed 
the  line  of  publishing  a  false  report  of  its 
proceedings,  we  have  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury."  To  sustain  this  general  prop)osition 
he  read  the  statute  defining  the  powers  of 
the  Court,  and  he  then  read,  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowded  court-room,  the  paragraph  com- 
plained of,  accompanying  it  with  discriminat- 
ing comments,  a  reading  punctuated  by  the 
laughter  of  the  audience.  And  the  Judge  had 
no  option  but  to  sit  and  hear  the  article  read, 
and  note  in  its  effect  on  the  audience  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  public.  My 
brother  then  quoted  the  judicial  authorities 
which  sustained  his  contention  that  no  criminal 
proceedings  for  contempt  could  be  taken 
against  any  person  except  for  his  personal 
act — and  therefore  not  against  the  proprietors 
of  a  newspaper  for  the  publication  of  a  para- 
graph, unless  it  could  be  shown  that  they 
individually  and  personally  knew  of  its  con- 
tents and  published  it  with  deliberate  intent 

*'  Mr.  Harper,"  he  said,  "  shrinks  from  no 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 'Times.' 
He  stands  entirely  ready  to  be  held  to  a 
general  moral  responsibility  towards  the  pub- 
lic for  the  good  and  judicious  conduct  of  it. 
In  this  sense  of  responsibility — one  not  en- 
forceable by  law,  but  which  weighs  more 
heavily  upon  an   upright  and  worthy  mind 
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V>  ;r.a«ci^  ;c'/>i  any  'Un'.aaf*^  -"^t  SU17  ha-#* 
^rjrxM-^r*A  vrv^,  vu  arjcut.  or  ar.j  ocher. 

-  N',r  'i'y*^  r^  xr.r.r^c  fr'vr;  anr  respond i- 

f.vrr.*td  ;r.  c/x-^i^^^r^  the  •  T.—'a/  B-j: 
;f ..  *>  h«t  A  r/'/'-  ''Z  ar.  act  Tfchxh  he  d^  not 
p^rf^^rr,.  aryi  tr^  p<rforT^r./-jr  of  -ariich  he 
'f^i  ryx  a**rxyr.2e.  aryi  was  '^r^warc  of, 
G.^t  »  perv^^I :  i:  L^  ir^w->:,;aL  It  car*r.ot 
be  irr»y^'fA  rr  a^,%fric*v^jt\.  I:  is  rvx  vicari- 
o».^-  iWr;?/  r^y  yly^  rruf  is  the  indent  prir*- 
c;;^ie  of  tr,e  lair.  The  evil  purpose  must 
c//r/-;jr  arm  trie  prohibited  act  to  constitute 
jl^si/,  I  'V/  r^it  mean  that  it  is  csseritiai  to 
f^fiwf.  in  tr^e  le$^al  lense.  that  a  man  should 
be  pr ^wcd  U^  have  intended  to  violate  the  law, 
btit  he  muu  have  intended  to  do  the  act,  or  to 
have  it  done,  by  which  the  law  is  virilated.*' 

Then,  indirectly  ind^fcd,  but  all  the  more 
effectively,  be  warned  the  Judjjc  of  the  peril 
in  whirh  he  wfKild  place  himself  in  usin^  the 
extra/jrdinary  p^^wcrs  with  which  the  Court 
i%  dofhed  in  c^^n tempt  cases,  if  he  violated 
thi*  fundamental  principle  that  no  periK^n  can 
ever  be  punished  criminally  for  the  unauthor- 
ized act  of  an/>thcr. 

**  Vour  Wfmirc  will  not  forget  Peck's  case. 
He  had  rendered  an  opinion  in  an  important 
cauvT,  and  an  article  appeared  in  a  newspaper 
s^-vcrcly  criticising  it.  Judge  Peck  sum- 
moned the  editor  before  him  for  contempt. 
The  author  of  the  article,  Luke  Y..  I^awless, 
having  authorized  the  editor  to  give  up  his 
name,  the  editor  was  di.Hcharged.  Peck  was 
KatiHfied  with  a  single  victim.  Lawless  was 
committed.  IVck  was  impeached  for  this 
committal  as  unjust  and  oppressive/' 

Judf^e  McCarthy.  **  That  was  for  a  mere 
attack  on  the  judge." 

Mr.  Abbott.  **  No,  sir.  Peck  had  decided 
a  cause,  and  the  article  was  an  attack  on  his 
decision  as  erroneous  and  contrary  to  law.*' 

Judge  McCarthy.  **  Well,  any  newspaper 
has  a  right  to  do  that." 

Mr.  Abbott  (with  emphasis),  *'  I  am  very 
glad,  sir,  that  the  rights  of  newspapers  are 
HO  liberally  construed  in  this  Court.  [Sensa- 
tion.'] Peck  was  tried  before  the  United 
States  Senate  and  acquitted  by  one  vote,  on 
the  ground,  it  is  understood,  that,  though  the 
conunittal  was  illegal,  he   acted   ignorantly. 
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c-^n-cerx.  ar-.i  cfsiibecictjce  t:  pr.crgf  And 
Vi  :he  ia-»  scaijis.  I  b«rieve.  ic-  r'Tis^  iiT." 

Trjc  cc'jnsei  :  :r  Mr  Lee.  -"Uf  wttlct  of  the 
ccnoxfi'jus  pora^jTipc  wi>:-  was  ecgaged  oa 
a:>'^:her  case  in  arj-fber  ciurt.  acd  Mr.  E. 
C.  Ber.ecuX  tbc  c::ur,sei  fjr  Mr.  Raymcnii 
united  in  req-iestr-^  ^c  acr*-crm^n"-r  of  the 
case  that  theTr  mipit  be  heard :  icA,  in  spire 
of  mv  brother's  statenicnr,  *- 1  expected  a 
dedsi'^n  in  Mr.  Harder  s  case  t-xnT."  the 
Judge  announced,  "  I  wlI  ai*«:cm  the  hearing 
un:J  a  day  to  be  agreed  up»:c  arter  «i;-:>um- 
roent,"  and  my  brocher  acquaesced.  No 
agreement  was  ever  reached :  i»  further 
hearing  was  ever  hid.  and  r>D  further  actioa 
was  ever  taken :  and  so.  to  quoce  the  nnal 
sentence  from  the  report  in  the  New  V-.^ric 
**  Times,"  "  odier  business  was  then  taken 
up,  and  thus  was  the  di^ty  of  the  Marine 
Court  again  and  indefinitely  postponed.'' 

This  case  gave  to  Abbott  Brothers  a  wide 
advertisement  and  brought  to  us  more  busi- 
ness than  we  could  attend  to.  I  say  av, 
because,  though  I  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  bar  until  I  became  of  age,  nearly  two 
years  later,  I  was  from  thb  time  on  pirac- 
ticallv  a  member  of  the  firm.  We  often 
worked  at  the  office  late  into  the  night.  We 
sometimes  went  over  to  the  office  for  work 
two  or  three  hours  before  breakfast  Once 
I  worked  all  night  long,  keepang  mjrself 
awake  by  drinking  strong  coffee  and  binding 
a  wet  towel  around  my  head.  My  brother 
Austin  was  an  office  man.  He  examined 
titles,  drew  deeds,  and  began  that  sort  of 
administration  of  estates  which  eventually 
became  an  important  part  of  his  professional 
business.  My  brother  Vaughan  had  his  time 
fully  occupied  in  his  literary  legal  work,  in 
the  trial  and  argument  of  cases  in  the  court, 
and  in  the  study  of  law  necessary  as  special 
preparation  for  his  court  arguments.  It 
gradually  devolved  upon  me  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  which,  I  judge  from  books,  is 
done  by  the  attorney  in  the  English  courts. 
To  talk  with  the  clients,  to  get  their  story, 
to  examine  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
whom  they  brought  before  me,  and  to  lay 
before  my  brother  Vaughan  the  results  of 
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these  preliminary  inquisitions  became  my 
most  important  work  in  the  firm.  I  can  best 
illustrate  its  nature  by  narrating  two  cases 
which  enlisted  my  special  interest. 

As  one  result  of  the  contempt  case  Abbott 
Brothers  became  counsel  for  the  New  York 
"Times,"  and  during  my  connection  with 
the  firm  there  never  was  a  year  in  which 
there  were  not  one  or  more  libel  suits  pend- 
ing against  the  paper.  My  experience  in 
these  libel  suits  tends  to  justify  the  popu- 
lar prejudices  against  the  complainant  in 
such  cases.  I  think  that  in  nearly  all  these 
cases,  if  not  in  every  one,  the  complainant 
brought  his  suit  in  the  hope  that  the  paper 
would  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  him  off  than  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  lawsuit.  In  fact 
the  paper  never  did  buy  the  complainant  off, 
and  in  only  one  case  was  a  verdict  given 
against  it ;  that  was  a  verdict  for  six  cents 
damages,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
at  General  Term  upon  the  question  whether 
the  complainant  had  any  grounds  of  action. 
A  word  of  explanation  respecting  the  law  of 
libel  is  necessary  to  make  my  narrative  of 
this  case  intelligible  to  the  lay  reader. 

Any  printed  or  written  utterance  deroga- 
tory to  the  reputation,  if  it  is  false,  is  libelous. 
The  law  presumes  that  it  was  written  or 
printed  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  com- 
plainant, and  this  purpose  of  injuring  the  com- 
plainant is  termed  malice.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  so-called  "  privileged  commu- 
nications," in  which  malice  is  not  presumed. 
Thus  if  a  mistress  is  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion respecting  a  maid,  or  a  merchant  is 
applied  to  for  information  respecting  a  clerk, 
and  writes  to  the  inquirer  that  the  maid  or 
the  clerk  is  shiftless  or  idle  or  intemperate 
or  dishonest,  there  is  no  presumption  of 
malice,  and  a  libel  suit  for  such  a  communica- 
tion cannot  be  sustained  unless  the  com- 
plainant can  show,  not  merely  that  the 
writer  of  the  letter  was  mistaken,  but  that  in 
writing  it  he  was  actuated  by  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  injure  by  falsehood  the  maid  or 
clerk  criticised. 

From  time  immemorial  in  England,  when 
a  murderer  has  been  executed  on  the 
gallows,  he  has  been  allowed  to  make  to 
the  bystanders  a  brief  speech,  commonly 
called  the  **  Last  Dying  Speech  and  Con- 
fession." The  object  of  this  English  rule  is 
probably  partly  to  give  the  criminal  an  op- 
portunity to  confess,  and  so  not  go  to  his 
death  with  his  soul  unrelieved,  but  it  is  also 
partly  to  give  the  authorities   that  kind  of 


information  which  it  is  thought  may  be  fur- 
nished when  the  criminal  may  be  impelled  by 
the  solemn  sentence  of  approaching  judg- 
ment to  tell  the  truth,  because  no  longer 
under  any  motive  to  tell  a  lie. 

A  murder  had  been  committed  in  New  Jer- 
sey. A  man  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed  for  the  murder.  The  execution  took 
place,  not  before  the  general  public,  but  in 
the  piison  yard,  where  only  certain  officials 
and  the  reporters  of  the  daily  press  were 
admitted.  In  his  dying  speech  he  professed 
his  innocence  and  charged  the  murder  upon 
another  man.  This  speech  the  "  Times  " 
reported.  For  publishing  that  report  the 
man  so  accused  brought  a  libel  suit  against 
the  "Times."  It  was  referred  to  me  to  as- 
certain, by  such  examination  as  I  could  make, 
what  were  the  facts  in  the  case  and  what 
probability  there  was  in  the  charge.  The 
result  of  my  amateur  detective  work  was  my 
own  conviction  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
charge  could  not  be  proved  true,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  wholly  improbable. 
When  the  case  came  on  for  trial,  the  results 
of  my  inquiries  were  given  to  the  jury,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  proving  that  there  was 
no  malice  in  the  publication,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  was  so  under  a  shadow  from  other 
circumstances  that  this  publication  could  not 
have  been  a  great  injury  to  his  already 
damaged  reputation.  My  brother  then  moved 
to  dismiss  the  complaint,  on  the  ground 
that  long-continued  tradition  as  well  as 
public  policy  justified  the  practice  of  allowing 
the  condemned  to  make  a  speech  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  now  that  the  public  were  no 
longer  admitted  to  witness  the  execution,  the 
same  policy  justified  the  press  in  giving  that 
speech  to  the  public.  The  question  was 
new.  The  Judge  reserved  its  determination 
for  the  opinion  of  the  three  judges  at  the 
General  Term,  and  directed  the  jury  to 
rendered  a  verdict  subject  to  that  opinion. 
The  jury  assessed  the  damage  at  six  cents, 
and  the  plaintiff  pursued  the  case  no  further. 

The  other  case  was  even  more  dramatic. 
The  New  York  "  Times  "  was  sued  for  libel 
for  publishing  a  marriage  notice  which  ran 
something  like  this :  Married  in  New  York  City 

C W J to  G G . 

No  time,  no  place,  and  no  minister's  name 

were  given  to  the  notice.     "  C W 

J "  brought  suit  against  the  "  Times  " 

—  G "  was 


for  libel,  alleging  that  "  G G 

a  public  prostitute.     My   brother  Vaughan 
put  in  a  demurrer  to  the  complaint ;  that  iS; 
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he  contended  that  even  if  "  G G — 

were  a  public  prostitute,  it  was  not  libelous  to 
charge  **  C W J "  with  marry- 
ing her.  If  the  "  Times  "  had  charged  him 
with  living  with  her,  that  would  have  been  a 
libel,  but  to  marry  her  might  rightly  be  taken 
to  imply  that  she  had  reformed  and  perhaps 
he  had  some  share  in  the  reformation.  Mean- 
while I  was  at  work  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain   who    "C W J "    and 

**G G "  were,  and  who  had  put 

in  this  marriage  notice  in  this  peculiar  form. 
The  result  of  my  detective  work  was  the  dis- 
covery that  "C W J "   had 

brought    "  G G "  to  the  dty,  had 

seduced  her  and  then  abandoned  her,  and 
that  one  of  her  friends  had  put  in  the  mar- 
riage notice  to  save  her  reputation  in  her 
country  home.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  as 
soon  as  the  plaintiff  discovered  that  we  knew 
the  facts  he  instantly  abandoned  the  case.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  ama- 
teur detective  work  which  I  did  in  these  and 
similar  cases  explains  the  fascination  which 
detective  stories  have  for  me  to  this  day,  or 
whether  some  temperamental  interest  in 
detective  investigation  explains  both  my  inter- 
est in  the  detective  story  and  my  interest  in 
the  detective  work. 

My  duties,  however,  were  not  confined  to 
preparation  in  the  office  for  trial  in  the 
courts.  Gradually  and  increasingly  the  liti- 
gation was  turned  over  to  me.  I  was  given 
a  special  room  in  my  brother's  suite  of 
offices.  An  assistant  took  the  law  reporting 
for  the  **  Times  "  off  my  hands,  though  it  was 
still  conducted  under  my  supervision.  An- 
other assistant  a  little  later  took  the  general 
business  of  bill  collecting,  though  the  larger 
and  more  difficult  collections  were  still 
assigned  to  me.  Once  I  went  to  Georgia,  to 
find,  when  I  reached  my  destination,  that 
the  debtor  had  made  an  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  I  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  getting  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  trip.  In  March,  1855,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, I  tried  my  first  case ;  in  July  of  the 
same  year  the  first  case  of  real  importance  ; 
winning  in  both  cases  on  the  trial,  though  the 
judgment  in  the  first  case  was  reversed  on 
appeal.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  in 
one  of  my  weekly  letters  to  my  cousin,  later 
to  become  my  wife,  I  wrote  that  I  thought 
in  that  case  that  justice  was  on  our  side  but 
that  the  law  was  against  us.  In  March, 
1856,  I  wrote  to  her  of  three  more  cases, 
each  involving  $20,000,  "all  in  my  depart- 


ment to  look  after.  .  .  .  Vaughan  argues 
them  at  court.  But  any  slips,  any  omissions, 
any  screw  loose  in  all  the  intricate  machinery 
of  their  litigation,  I  am  responsible  for." 
What  with  my  law  reporting,  my  arguing  of 
motions,  my  trial  of  cases  in  courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction  in  which  one  who  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  might  lawfully  represent  a 
client,  and  in  courts  of  superior  jurisdiction, 
where  I  was  allowed  to  act  as  a  representa- 
tive for  my  brothers,  who  were  members  of 
the  bar,  I  became  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
courts.  I  was  identified  with  the  firm,  and 
probably  few  of  my  legal  opponents  knew 
that  I  was  not  yet  an  attomey-at-law.  One 
lawyer  jeered  at  me  as  a  young  man  of 
twenty-seven  from  Massachusetts,  when  I 
was  not  yet  twenty-one.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  I  did  not  imdeceive  him.  One 
judge  put  before  me  a  difficult  question  of 
jurisdiction  which  he  had  to  decide  and  asked 
my  opinion  upon  it,  and  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  give  him  an  opinion  which  he  said 
coincided  with  the  one  to  which  his  own  mind 
was  tending. 

At  length  the  long-wished-for  fall  of  1856 
arrived — ^long  wished  for  because  I  could  not 
be  sure  of  an  income  adequate  to  support  a 
wife  until  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  I 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  bar  until  I  was 
twenty-one.  The  examination  of  candidates 
was  appointed  for  the  last  week  in  Novem- 
ber. I  should  not  be  of  age  until  the  18th 
of  December.  The  regulation  required  the 
candidate  to  file  with  his  application  for  ex- 
amination an  affidavit  that  he  was  twenty-one. 
That  I  could  not  do.  I  went  to  a  Supreme 
Court  judge  with  the  request  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  enter  my  name  for  examination, 
and,  if  successful,  file  the  affidavit  on  the 
18th  of  December,  and  receive  my  appoint- 
ment then.  He  expressed  surprise.  "  I 
thought,"  he  said,  **  you  had  been  practicing 
law  in  the  courts  for  three  years  past."  But 
he  gave  me  the  order  and  I  presented  myself 
for  examination.  The  result  I  will  quote 
from  the  report  sent  to  my  cousin : 

"  You  remember  that  the  last  time  I  was 
at  Waverly  I  came  down  to  do  .some  study- 
ing for  examination.  Well,  I  was  examined 
last  week.  There  was  a  class  of  ten  of  us  in 
all  and  the  examination  occupied  about  five 
hours'  continuous  examination.^    The  result 


'  It  was  oral,  conducted  by  expert  lawyers  who  knew 
well  how  to  cross-examine,  and  who  had  determined  to 
make  the  examination  severe,  spurred  to  that  resolve  by 
current  criticisms  on  previous  examinations  as  superficial 
and  perfunctory. 
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is  not  known  as  yet,  and  probably  will  not  be 
till  next  week,  but  as  one  of  the  examiners 
has  since  congratulated  me  on  passing  a 
'  brilliant  examination/  and  another  told  my 
brother  that  I  was  fit  to  practice  anywhere, 
and  one  of  the  judges  has  congratulated  me 
and  intimated  that  I  was  probably  the  only 
one  of  the  class  that  would  be  admitted,  I  do 
not  feel  very  anxious.'' 

But  before  these  reports  reached  me  I  did 
feel  anxious — very  anxious.  For  on  the 
examination  I  had  said  '*  I  do  not  know  "  to 
so  many  questions  that  I  went  home  that 
night  believing  that  I  had  failed.  I  fancy 
that  what  made  my  examination  brilliant  was 
the  fact  that  I  did  no  guessing  and  dared 
confess  my  ignorance.  Courage  to  confess 
ignorance  I  have  since  found  as  valuable  in 
theology  as  in  law.  An  amusing  incident 
illustrated  the  value  of  these  confessions. 
One  question  both  perplexed  and  interested 
me  so  much  that  when  the  examinations 
were  over  I  went  forward  and  asked  the  ex- 
aminer what  was  the  correct  answer,  and 
received  the  reply,  "  I  do  not  know ;  it  is 
easier  to  ask  questions  than  it  is  to  answer 
them."  The  judge's  intimation  proved  to 
be  correct.  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  class 
that  passed,  though  I  believe  that  a  second 
examination  was  granted,  at  which  three  or 
four  of  the  other  candidates  were  successful. 
The  examination  passed  and  the  certificate 
assured,  I  threw  myself  into  the  practice  of 
law  without  any  of  the  reserve  which  previous 
conditions  had  rendered  necessary.  On  the 
7th  of  December,  ten  days  or  so  after  the 
examination,  but  eleven  days  before  I  could 
receive  the  certificate  of  admission,  I  wrote 
my  cousin  the  following  account  of  my  court 
engagements : 

'*  I  shall  be  sworn  in  to-morrow  morning 
as  an  attorney  and  counselor,  though  I  shall 
not  obtain  my  certificate  of  admission  and 
shall  not  strictly  be  an  attorney  and  counselor 
till  the  18th,  when  I  am  of  age.  I  have 
also  three  cases  to  attend  to  Monday  morn- 
ing in  court,  besides  one  involving  some 
$6,000  or  $8,000  out  of  court.  Tuesday 
morning  I  am  engaged  probably  with  Benj. 
v.,  though  I  may  attend  to  it  myself,  in  a 
motion  in  the  last  matter.  I  have  also  to 
attend  another  motion  in  another  court. 
Wednesday  morning  I  have  to  arg^e  a  mo- 
tion in  a  suit  involving  $2,000,  besides  sev- 
eral other  court  engagements  which  I  do  not 
now  recollect,  and  Wednesday  afternoon  I 
im  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  case  involving 


about  $500.  I  shall  probably  have  occasion 
also  Wednesday  morning  to  argue  a  motion 
(for  which  I  must  prepare  in  the  meantime) 
which  may  determine  a  libel  suit  pending 
against  the  *  Times '  to  recover  $20,000 
damages.  Yesterday,  besides  partially  trying 
a  case,  I  drew  pleadings  in  two  cases  involv- 
ing, respectively,  $1,800  and  odd  and  $5,000 
or  $6,000.  The  day  before  I  was  busy  at 
a  sheriff's  sale  and  getting  ready  for  the  trial 
yesterday,  besides  some  other  business.  The 
day  before — I  have  most  forgotten — ^but  I 
think  I  argued  a  couple  of  motions,  in  one  of 
which  I  beat  and  the  other  of  which  is  not 
yet  decided.  I  cannot  go  any  further  back- 
ward or  forward,  for  the  reason  that  I  forget, 
but  this  will  show  you  that  I  am  pretty  busy." 

I  have  been  tempted  to  draw  my  pen 
through  this  extract,  written  originally  only  for 
the  eye  of  my  cousin.  But  to  understand  the 
significance  of  my  act  in  leaving  the  law  for 
the  ministry  three  years  later,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  reader  should  know  that  I  left  a  suc- 
cessful, lucrative,  and  increasing  law  business 
and  a  companionship  in  it  with  brothers 
wholly  congenial.  And  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  write  these  reminiscences  at 
all  if  whatever  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
critical  events  in  my  life  is  not  told  with  abso- 
lute frankness. 

A  few  characters  at  the  bar  stand  out 
prominently  before  me  as  my  memory  recalls 
the  past — ^probably  not  because  they  were 
the  most  important  but  because  they  were 
characteristic  types.  A.  Oakey  Hall  would 
have  been  an  able  lawyer  and  perhaps  a  suc- 
cessful politician  if  he  had  not  allowed  himself 
to  be  used  by  the  Tammany  ape  to  puU 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  others  to  eat 
*'  Dick  "  Busteed  no  one  would  have  called  a 
great  lawyer,  but  he  was  a  successful  one. 
Gossip  said  that  he  always  told  his  clients 
that  their  cause  was  just  and  their  victory 
sure,  and  accounted  for  defeat  when  it  came 
by  charging  it  to  the  stupidity  or  corruption 
of  the  judge  and  the  jury.  His  dogmatic 
imitation  of  knowledge,  his  ready  wit,  his 
unfailing  good  humor,  and  his  adaptable  con- 
science made  him  a  dangerous  opponent  in 
a  lawsuit  The  two  leaders  at  the  bar  in 
jury  trials  were  James  T.  Brady  and  Charles 
O 'Conor.  James  T.  Brady  was  a  natural 
orator  and  depended  on  his  ability  to  carr>' 
the  jury  by  his  eloquent  summing  up ;  but 
to  me  as  a  youthful  reporter  he  appeared  to 
try  his  cases  without  much  preparation. 
Charles  O 'Conor  had  no  more  imagination 
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or  emotion  than  a  problem  in  Euclid's  geom- 
etry ;  but,  as  in  Euclid,  if  you  granted  his 
premises  you  could  not  escape  his  conclu- 
sions. His  direct  examination  was  so 
clear  and  orderly  that  the  essentials  of 
the  witnesses'  story  remained  with  the  jury 
until  the  end  of  the  trial,  and  his  cross- 
examination  was  so  keen  and  searching 
that  a  lying  or  prevaricating  witness  rarely 
escaped  detection  and  confusion. 

Two  judges  of  that  time  strikingly  repre- 
sented two  contrasted  types  of  judicial  mind 
and  method.  Judge  Murray  Hoffman  was  an 
incarnated  digest  of  legal  decisions.  His  mind 
was  like  a  pair  of  scales ;  he  put  on  one  side 
all  the  decisions  for,  on  the  other  all  the 
decisions  against,  the  plaintiff's  contention, 
and  let,  not  the  majority,  but  the  weight  decide 
the  question.  Judge  T.  J.  Oakley  rarely  came 
nearer  citing  an  authority  than  by  saying,  "  We 
recall  a  case  in  Johnson's  Reports  which 
bears  on  the  case."  In  a  motion  we  had 
before  him,  our  opponent  dted  the  decision 
of  a  court  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  directly 
in  his  favor,  to  which  Judge  Oakley  re- 
plied,'"  Yes!  yes!  that  shows  what  Judge 
thought  about  it,"  and  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  decide  the  other  way.  Gossip 
reported  that  he  read  nothing  but  French 
novels.  But  he  had  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  principles  of  social  justice  and  their 
application  to  special  cases ;  his  decisions 
were  universally  respected,  and  he  was  rarely 
reversed.  He  was  absolutely  without  preju- 
dice, personal  or  political,  except  that  if  a 
woman  were  before  him,  either  as  witness  or 
party,  his  gallantry  always  leaned  a  litde  to 
her  side. 

My  experience  of  the  courts  during  these 
six  years  at  the  New  York  bar — 1853-59 
— does  not  warrant  the  current  criticism  of 
the  law  and  the  lawyers.  There  were  lawyers 
who  promoted  quarrels  to  get  fees.  But 
they  were  the  pariahs  of  the  profession.  The 
best  lawyers  were  peacemakers,  and  though, 
of  necessity,  professional  partisans  when 
engaged  in  litigation,  they  were  generally 
honorable  partisans.  The  following  incident 
narrated  in  a  letter  to  my  cousin  indicates 
the  spirit  in  which  Abbott  Brothers  carried 
on  their  business,  and  I  think  they  were 
typical  of  their  class  in  the  profession  : 

*•  One  of  our  clients.  A,  owes  another,  B, 
some  $4,000.  He,  A,  is  in  some  danger  of 
failing.  They  are  personal  friends.  A  pro- 
posed to  B  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt   due  him   by  which  he,    B,  would   be 


secured,  but  which  might  result  (which  cer- 
tainly would  if  A  failed)  in  throwing  the  loss 
upon  third  parties.  B  called  at  our  office  to 
ask  me  about  the  plan.  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  the  plan  might  enable  him  to  get  the 
money,  but  I  did  not  think  it  a  right  course 
exactly  to  pursue,  and,  in  short,  that  if  he 
wanted  it  managed  he  must  go  to  some 
other  lawyer  to  get  it  done.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  rather  felt  so  himself,  but  that  all 
he  wanted  was  some  one  to  tell  him  so ;  that 
he  thought  we  were  conscientious,  likely  to  say 
what  was  about  right,  and  that  what  he  really 
wanted  was  to  know  whether  we  thought  it 
exactly  right  and  straightforward  ;  if  not,  he 
should  not  do  it.  This  was  the  result  of  per- 
haps three-quarters  of  an  hour's  consultation. 
And  the  knowledge  that  we  had  acquired  a 
reputation  for  honor  and  integrity  such  that 
our  clients  would  come  to  us  for  advice  upon 
the  morals  of  a  transaction  and  abide  by  it 
(as  I  think  he  will,  though  it  is  a  chance  if 
he  does  not  lose  $4,000  by  it  that  he  might 
otherwise  have  secured)  gave  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  any  reputation  for  smartness  or 
ability  that  we  could  have  acquired.  And  at 
the  risk  of  being  egotistical  I  could  not  avoid 
writing  of  it  to  you,  honest  lawyers  being 
generally  regarded  as  so  scarce  an  article." 

At  a  later  date  two  New  York  judges  were 
found  guilty  of  corruption,  but  at  the  time 
of  which  I  write  the  judges  were,  without 
exception,  high-minded,  honorable,  incorrupti- 
ble men,  free  from  political  bias  and  inde- 
pendent of  popular  sentiment,  trained  and 
able  lawyers — abler  than  the  average  practi- 
tioner, but  not  than  the  ablest.  They  were 
uniformly  courteous ;  though  for  two  and  a 
half  of  the  five  and  a  half  years  of  my  legal 
experience  I  was  but  a  clerk  in  my  brothers' 
office,  I  was  always  treated  with  respectful 
consideration.  They  were  hard  workers ; 
their  hours  in  court  were  from  ten  to  three  or 
four  o'clock,  and  sometimes  from  nine  to  five 
or  six,  and  their  evenings  were  largely  spent  in 
their  libraries  studying  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them  or  writing  their  opinions. 
Shorthand  writers  were  not  then  attached  to 
the  courts,  and  the  trial  judge  had  to  make 
his  own  notes  and,  so  to  speak,  be  his  own 
reporter.  The  juries  were  made  up  of  the 
plain  people ;  though  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
clergymen  were  excused  from  jury  duty,  and,  I 
believe,  also  teachers  and  editors.  But  in  my 
experience  the  jury  thus  composed  could  be 
depended  upon  to  get  the  essential  facts  in 
all   simple  cases  and  to   render   a   rational 
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verdict  thereon.  I  preferred  to  try  my  cases 
before  a  jury  rather  than  before  a  referee, 
unless  there  were  complicated  accounts  to  be 
unraveled  or  some  analogous  complications 
requiring  patient  and  tedious  analysis.  There 
were  then,  as  now,  law's  delays,  but  they  were 
not  generally  due  to  any  deliberate  obstruction 
of  justice.  They  were  due  partly  to  what  I 
thought  was  excess  of  courtesy  by  the  court 
to  the  counsel  and  of  counsel  to  each  other, 
pardy  to  the  American  tradition  that  the 
judge  must  not  interfere  with  the  counsel  in 
the  trial  of  a  case,  as  the  English  judges 
often  do,  but  largely  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  not  judges  enough  to  do  the  work 
which  came  before  the  courts.  I  ought  to 
add  that  I  had  no  experience  in  either  crim- 
inal or  corporation  law,  and  have  no  means 
of  comparing  the  courts  of  1914  with  those 
of  1853-59. 

Law  business  did  not  absorb  all  my  atten- 
tion. During  the  first  part  of  these  seven 
years  I  played  the  organ  at  one  or  two  differ- 


ent churches  on  Sunday  to  add  to  my  income. 
I  wrote  occasionally  for  the  press.  Among 
the  contributions  was  one  on  "  Capital  Pun- 
ishment," which  was  published  in  a  law 
magazine,  and  one  on  "  Woman's  Rights," 
which  was  never  published,  fortunately  for 
me,  for  it  advocated  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage,  a  cause  from  which  my  wife  later 
converted  me.  But  my  chief  literary'  work 
was  the  joint  preparation  with  my  two 
brothers  of  a  couple  of  novels  published 
under  a  nom  de  plume  composed  of  the  first 
syllable  of  each  name — Benjamin,  Austin, 
Lyman,  combined  in  Benauly.  The  first 
novel,  **  Cone  Cut  Corners,"  had  a  fair  suc- 
cess ;  the  second,  in  my  judgment  a  better 
story,  had  no  success  at  all,  and  put  an  end 
to  our  literary  ambitions. 

But  more  important  as  an  avocation  than 
either  music  or  literature  was  politics.  An 
account  of  the  political  situation  and  of  my 
interest  in  politics  and  the  part  I  played  in  it 
must  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


///  the  iiext  installment  of  his  Reminiscences  Dr,  Abbott  f[ives  an  acconnt  of  that 
period  which  he  calls  "  the  most  dramatic  politically  in  the  history  of  the 
count ly^      This  is  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860,     He  points  out  the 
distinction   between  the  abolitionists  and  the  anti-slavery  men. 
He  describes  a  tfip  that  he  took  into  the  South  and  his 
glimpse   of  slave-traders.      He  describes  a  Fremont 
and  Dayton  ratification  meeting  which  he  attend- 
ed ,  and  gives  an  account  of  electioneering  in 
the  notorious  Sixth  Ward  in  New  York, 
He   indicates  the  relation  between 
some  of  the  questions  of  that 
day  and  some  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  present. 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FORTHE  IMMIGRANT? 


BY    FRANCES   A.    KELLOR 

Miss  Kellor  is  known  to  all  sociologists  as  a  practical  worker.  Her  expedience 
as  Chief  Investigator  of  the  Neiv  York  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration 
has  given  her  special  opportunities  for  studying  the  conditions  here  described, — 
The  Editors. 


THE  question  of  the  low  standard  of 
living  among  immigrants  in  the  labor 
camps  of  the  country  is  profoundly 
agitating  the  American  people.  The  feeling 
is  growing  that  if  this  is  the  best  America 
can  do,  the  immigrants  are  better  off  in  their 
home  country. 

The  immigrant  laborer  reaches  the  camp 
usually  by  way  of  a  padrone.  From  the  time 
he  arrives  until  he  goes  to  work  in  the  remote 
camp  he  is  in  the  hands  of  his  "  friends  " — 
countrymen  who  house  him  and  feed  him  and 
entertain  him,  certain  that  they  will  get  their 
share  of  the  fee  for  his  job  and  of  the  profit 
the  "  commissary  "  makes  off  housing  and 
feeding  him  when  he  is  "  on  the  job."  He 
has  no  chance  to  see  America  through  contact 
with  Americans,  and  is  as  subject  to  indus- 
trial routine  as  a  checked  piece  of  baggage 
is  to  transportation  rules.  Furthermore, 
whenever  he  protests  or  makes  inquiries,  he 
is  told  that  this  is  America  and  that  to  object 
means  the  loss  of  his  job. 

Now  add  to  this  environment  and  threat 
the  facts  that  he  cannot  speak  English,  that 
he  has  littie  money  though  plenty  of  strength, 
that  he  has  dependents  who  look  to  him  for 
their  daily  bread,  that  he  is  probably  in  debt 
for  his  passage  over  and  for  his  railway  ticket 
to  the  camp,  and  that  he  will  be  deported  if 
he  fails  to  find  work  and  applies  for  public 
help,  and  we  have  a  fair  illustration  of  an 
immigrant  choosing  his  occupation. 

When  the  laborer  arrives  at  the  camp,  he 
is  initiated  into  the  routine  of  American  in- 
dustrial life.  By  whom  ?  By  the  railway 
officials  whose  railway  he  is  building  ?  By 
the  Government  whose  roads  he  is  laying  ? 
By  the  millionaire  whose  estate  he  is  laying 
out?  By  the  mine-owner  whose  ore  he  is 
extracting  }  Not  at  all.  By  the  padrone  or 
sub-contractor,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
vinces the  employer  that  he  can  keep  his  men 
only  by  letting  them  live  the  way  they  do  in 
Italy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  convinces  the 
workmen  that  they  can  hold  their  job  only  by 
living  the  way  they  live  in  America. 

Once   at  the  camp,    the  laborer  must  fit 


into  a  ready-made,  inflexible  scheme  of  life 
arranged  by  the  padrone  and  tolerated  by 
the  employer  in  the  hope  that  he  can  keep 
a  steady  labor  supply.  The  padrone  sup- 
plies all  the  laborers  needed  at  any  time  and  any 
place,  without  cost  to  the  company,  in  com- 
pensation for  being  allowed  to  house  and  feed 
the  laborers,  and  in  return  the  company  agrees 
to  get  men  only  from  him.  As  the  com- 
pany's agent,  the  padrone  naturally  can  dis- 
miss the  man  who  objects  to  his  dispensa- 
tions, or  can  bully  him  into  accepting  them. 
He  can  also  prevent  his  being  employed  by 
other  padroni.  The  padrone's  profit  comes 
from  two  sources — from  the  fee  he  charges 
each  man  for  his  job,  and  from  what  he  can 
make  off  the  housing  and  supplies  furnished 
to  these  men.  He  is  also  frequently  the 
intermediary  through  whom  they  do  their 
banking  and  communicate  with  their  families 
and  friends. 

The  immigrant,  with  a  hundred  of  his 
fellows,  is  ushered  by  the  padrone  into  his 
new  American  home — ^an  old  shack,  or  a 
dismounted  or  ditched  box  car  alongside  the 
track.  The  company  gives  these  cars  free 
to  the  padrone,  and  he  in  turn  charges  each 
man  one  dollar  a  month  for  a  bunk.  Where 
the  men  are  working  in  shifts,  two  men  use 
a  bunk  in  turn.  The  workman  prepares  his 
meals  out  of  doors  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
after  along  day's  work,  and  then  sleeps  in  his 
dirty  bunk,  fuU  of  vermin,  in  the  crowded, 
unsanitary,  unventilated  box  car.  (I  have 
been  in  one  shack  where  one  hundred  men 
slept  in  tiers  of  bunks,  with  no  ventilation 
but  one  hole,  covered  by  a  board.)  He 
washes  in  public,  in  a  near-by  stream,  and 
has  no  sanitary  convenience  of  any  kind, 
though  he  lives  along  a  public  highway. 

He  has  to  buy  his  food  from  the  padrone, 
who  in  many  camps  b  allowed  to  deduct  a 
fixed  amount  from  the  laborer's  wages  every 
month,  whether  the  man  buys  that  much  or 
not.  Sometimes  the  food  is  so  stale  and 
worthless  that  the  man  throws  half  of  it 
away  and  buys  more  somewhere  else.  He 
has  no  place  but  his  bunk  in  which  to  keep 
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his  food.  No  matter  how  little  he  uses,  he 
pays  five  cents  a  week  for  salt  and  kerosene 
— which  amounts  to  two  dollars  a  month  for 
ten  men  in  a  shack — a  tidy  little  sum  where 
a  padrone  has  a  whole  railway  division. 

The  conditions  in  the  highway  camps  are 
as  bad,  if,  indeed,  not  worse.  When  the  State 
of  New  York  lets  a  road  contract — and  it  is 
letting  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  con- 
tracts— it  specifies  such  mechanical  things  as 
grade  of  materials  and  hires  engineers  to  see 
that  the  work  is  well  done.  But  to  the  men  who 
actually  do  the  work  the  State  pays  not  the 
slightest  attention.  It  makes  no  specifica- 
tions about  their  housing  or  food. 

When  Americans  roll  over  a  beautiful 
piece  of  macadam  in  a  motor,  I  wonder  how 
many  know  that  the  men  who  biiilt  the  road 
were  housed  in  stables  and  slept  in  horse 
stalls,  two  or  three  deep,  and  paid  one  dollar 
a  month  apiece  for  the  privilege;  or  that 
they  lived  in  old  disused  farm-houses  where 
the  rain  beat  in  on  them  at  night,  or  slept 
in  church  pews.  In  one  such  house  the  men 
slept  upstairs  because  the  ground  floor  was 
so  rotten  that  it  was  unsafe.  The  employer 
protected  himself  by  posting  a  notice  that 
whoever  used  the  stairs  did  so  at  his  own 
risk,  although  there  was  no  other  way  for  a 
man  to  reach  his  doUar-a-month  cot.  In 
another  place  the  men  were  housed  in  an  old 
brick  house  without  light  or  beds,  and  they 
had  to  sleep  in  straw  two  feet  thick.  Where 
old  houses  or  bams  cannot  be  rented,  new 
shacks  are  built,  which  are  so  crowded  and 
unventilated  that  they  soon  become  infected 
and  full  of  vermin  because  of  lack  of  care. 
Then  the  men  build  themselves  huts  out 
of  old  boards  or  ties,  or  else  sleep  out  of 
doors,  still  paying,  however,  for  their  shacks. 
I  have  rarely  seen  a  highway  camp  with  sani- 
tary or  bathing  facilities  of  any  kind.  The 
American  foremen,  the  teamsters,  and  others 
who  have  no  padrone  to  boss  them  are  pro- 
vided with  decent  sleeping  shacks,  a  mess- 
room,  and  sanitary  conveniences.  For  the 
mules  there  are  decent  stables  or  tents. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  these  men 
come  back  to  the  city  in  the  winter  to  crowd 
together  in  the  tenements,  waiting  for  work 
in  the  spring,  they  bring  with  them  disease 
and  a  disregard  for  health  laws,  modesty, 
and  decency,  or  that  they  return  to  their 
home  country  with  broken  bodies  and  with 
hard  hearts  toward  America  ? 

We  establish  an  eight-hour  day  on  public 
works,  with  leisure  to  be  used  under  such 


conditions  I  We  say  to  the  men,  "  You  may 
not  work  more  than  eight  hours,"  but  at  the 
same  time  we  permit  living  conditions  so  that 
the  wives  of  these  men  (in  such  camps  as  those 
on  the  Aqueduct),  with  many  little  children,  live 
in  two  to  four  rooms,  taking  as  many  boarders 
as  they  see  fit.  These  women  sometimes 
cook  for  three  shifts  of  men  each  day  and 
work  eighteen  hours.  One  reason  for  the 
overcrowding  is  that  the  contractor  will  not 
put  up  more  houses,  and  the  greed  of  the 
employer,  when  applied  to  the  necessities  of 
the  people,  sets  the  standard  of  morality  as 
well  as  of  living. 

Now  let  an  American  workman  put  him- 
self in  the  immigrant's  place  in  a  foreign 
country.  If  he  were  penniless,  ignorant  of 
the  language,  and  with  no  family  or  proved 
friends,  or  in  debt  for  his  passage  to  a  man 
who  made  it  his  business  to  get  men  in  his 
control  and  find  them  jobs,  and  if  he  had  a 
family  that  he  knew  would  suffer  if  he  didn't 
send  them  money  once  a  month,  what  would 
he  do  ?  Stay  on  the  job  and  support  his 
family  and  bear  the  ignominy  and  suffer  the 
taunts  and  isolation  and  bear  the  discomforts, 
or  would  he  throw  up  his  job  and  wander 
from  place  to  place  looking  for  better  condi- 
tions, and  lie  awake  nights  thinking  how  hun- 
gry his  children  were  ? 

If  he  were  met  at  the  port  and  taken  with 
a  number  of  his  fellows  directly  to  a  dis- 
mounted or  ditched  box  car  alongside  the 
railway  tracks,  and  had  to  prepare  his  meals 
out  of  doors  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  after  a 
long  day's  work,  and  had  to  sleep  in  a  dirty 
bunk  filled  with  vermin,  and  keep  his  food 
in  his  bed,  and  wash  in  a  near-by  stream,  and 
have  no  sanitary  conveniences  of  any  kind, 
though  he  lived  along  a  public  highway,  the 
railway  track,  what  would  he  do  and  where 
would  he  go  ?  And  if  he  tried  too  often  to 
find  another  job,  his  padrone  friend  on  one 
road  contract  would  tell  his  padrone  friend 
on  another,  and  pretty  soon  he  couldn't  find 
any  other  job  at  all,  and  would  have  to  beg 
or  steal. 

And  if  there  were  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  immigrant  prefers  this,  is  it  not  time 
that  America  said  to  him  :  *'  When  you  come 
here,  you  must  live  as  we  do.  Your  half- 
nutritious  foreign  food,  your  half-cooked 
meals,  the  stale,  cast-off  supplies  furnished 
you,  your  overcrowding  in  unsanitary  box 
cars  with  no  ventilation,  your  drinking  of 
stream  waters  of  all  kinds  and  polluting  the 
soil  with  excreta,  are  no  longer  your  concern 


alone  or  the  railways'  concern  or  Italy's  con- 
cern or  Austria's  concern — they  are  Amer- 
ica's, for  the  protection  of  her  citizens  as  well 
as  of  you.     It  does  not  pay  your  country  nor 

ours  to  have  you  go  back  tuberculosis-infected, 
maimed,  or  rendered  useless  by  our  un- 
guarded machinery  or  carelessness,  or  to  have 
you  stay  here  isolated  from  your  family,  living 
under  conditions  that  you  pray  God  daily 
your  family  may  never  hear  about.  It  is  not 
for  your  happiness  nor  ours  that  you  sit  in  a 
ditch  alongside  a  hot,  dirty  railwaj'  and  write 
them  about  the  wonderful  country  America 
is  and  say  in  defense  of  the  lie,  '  My  family 
must  never  know  I  have  no  decent  life  ;  the 
wife  she  weep  to  see  me  so  dirty,  the  chil- 
dren not  kiss  me — so  rough.'  " 

Now  is  not  this  system  poor  economy  and 
bad  Americanism  of  the  kind  that  breeds 
anarchy  ?  The  question  naturally  arises, 
Why  does  not  the  immigrant  leave — why  does 
he  come  here  J  The  supply  of  men  has  been 
so  great  that  it  has  been  possible  to  get  new 
men  each  year  who  knew  nothing  of  condi- 
tions. The  power  of  the  padrone  is  so  abso- 
lute that,  once  here,  lie  can  prevent  their  get- 
ting other  jobs.  Immigrants  are  now  going 
to  South  America  and  to  Canada  in  large 
■-■nbers,  and,  once  the  stimulation  and  mis- 


representations of  the  agents  of  those  who 
profit  off  them  arc  stopped,  America  will 
have  a  famine  of  unskilled  laborers,  Amer- 
ica is  reaping  in  discontent  and  disorder 
and  loss  of  property  and  life,  in  proportion  as 
it  has  failed  to  sow  in  the  hearts  of  these  trust- 
ing men  and  wonien  who  come  here  to  work 
a  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  and  mercj'. 
The  Government  has  had  little  thought  for 
their  protection,  the  trade  imion  little  interest 
in  bettering  their  condition ;  the  average  citi- 
zen has  not  held  out  a  friendly,  helping  hand, 
and  the  civic  organization  has  not  yet  extended 
its  help.  This  is  true,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  remedies  are  comparatively  simple.  If 
we  admit  aliens,  it  follows  that  we  must  pro- 
vide some  sure,  efficient  process  of  assimila- 
tion, as  effective  as  our  system  of  admission 
and  exclusion,  and  not  leave  it  to  hope  and 
chance.  Wt  must  unite  our  good  forces  of 
government  and  citizenship  against  the  com- 
binations which  regard  the  alien  not  as  of 
citizenship  material  but  only  as  a  pawn  in  the 
industrial  game. 

To  begin  with,  the  padrone  must  go.  He 
is  the  survival  of  a  political  structure  not 
countenanced  to-day,  when  newer  political 
ideals  are  fast  coming  into  action.  The 
padrone  has  no  place  in  American  life.     His 


very  existence  is  sufficient  explanation  of 
some  kinds  of  social  unrest,  for  robbery, 
extortion,  and  injustice  practiced  on  helpless 
men  lead  them  toward  anarchy.  Keeping' 
the  padrone  in  power  will  more  and  more 
surely  widen  the  breach  between  employers 
and  employees.  The  padrone  is  obviously  a 
bad  business  investment.  If  employers  wilt 
stop  dealing  through  the  padrone  and  hire 
and  house  their  own  men  or  leave  it  to  the 
men  themselves,  ])ermitting  them  to  buy  what 
they  want  where  they  will,  or  boarding  them 
as  it  does  .Americans,  it  would  pave  the  way 
for  securing  contented  and  steady  workmen. 
One  road  has  abolished  padroni  and  has  built 
neat  houses  for  its  men,  which  they  keep  in 
good  condition  and  orderly.  .Another  road 
has  an  Italian  foreman  who  has  no  difticuUy 
in  hiring  men.  Another  road  has  introduced 
an  accounting  system  which  curtailed  the  graft 
so  much  that  some  of  the  padroni  gave  up 
the  business.  These  employers  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getiinj;  employees  and  keeping  Ihem. 
I  wonder  how  manyemployersknow  that  these 
padroni  move  gangs  of  men  from  one  job  to 
another  weekly  or  monthly,  collecting  addi- 
tional fees,  unsettling  the  labor  market,  and 
making  the  men  dissatisfied  and  restless — 
engendering  the  "  hobo  "  spirit  in  men  who 


have  been  steady  peasant  workers  in  their 
home  country.  This  eliminatiim  of  the  pa- 
droni is  the  employers'  task. 

The  industrial  labor  market  must  be  organ- 
ized. It  is  incredible  that  business  men  should 
tolerate  the  present  methods.  No  other  coun- 
try can  afford  to  do  so,  and  we  are  competing 
with  other  countries  in  production.  Private 
employment  agencies  charging  fees  must  be 
replaced  by  municipal  and  State  agencies 
with  central  registries  and  daily  bulletins  of 
unemployment  and  opportunities,  all  welded 
t(^ether  through  a  Federal  bureau  of  dis- 
tribution. We  have  no  knowledge,  nor  means 
of  getting  it,  of  the  movement  of  unskilled 
labor.  In  this  connection  there  should  be  a 
study  of  casual  and  seasonable  labor  and 
efforts  made  to  dovetail  employments  or  so 
organize  industry  that  these  evils  will  be 
reduced.  One  illustration  will  show  our 
wastefulness :  A  railway  knows  that  on  De- 
cember 1  it  will  discharge  one  hundred  men 
at  Binghamton,  New  York.  A  lumber  camp 
in  Essex  County  wants  these  men.  They  are 
simply  turned  out  by  the  railway  and  come 
all  of  the  way  to  New  York  City,  spend  their 
savings,  and  are  demoralized  by  days  of  non- 
employment,  wandering  about  at  agencies 
and  among  padroni,  and  then,  if  they  find 
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the  agent  to  whom  the  lumber  camp  has 
applied,  they  are  sent  all  the  waj-  back  across 
the  State  or  remain  to  crowd  the  tenements. 
Men  can  no  longer  find  jobs  at  little  cost 
and  effort  through  our  cumbersome,  disor- 
ganized, unrelated,  and  wholly  haphazard 
way  of  handling  our  labor  supply,  and  should 
no  longer  be  expected  to  do  so.  This  is  the 
business  of  the  GiWernmetii. 

Under  present  conditions  the  carrying  of 
the  American  message  to  the  immigrant  is  a 
lac^e  task.  He  has  much  to  learn.  We 
know  that  he  does  not  spend  his  wages 
wisely,  that  he  does  not  eat  the  right  food 
nor  wear  the  right  clothes  for  this  climate, 
and  that,  as  he  lives  now,  he  is  cut  off  from 
Americanizing  influences.  He  needs  to  be 
taught  how  Americans  live,  that  no  man  can 
do  good  work  under  conditions  now  existing 
in  average  labor  campis,  that  he  must  have 
fair  wages,  and  that  America  is  the*  place  to 
spend  them.  The  immigrant  as  he  stands 
to-day  is  a  producer,  but  a  small  consumer — 
an  unwise  combination  for  the  country  in 
which  he  lives.  Too  large  a  part  of  his 
savings  and  investments  leaves  America.  The 
labor  unions  must  do  their  share.  It  is  for 
them  to  make  the  immigrant  see  how  he  ought 
to  live  now  that  he  is  an  American  work- 


man. They  should  organize  the  immigrants 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  padrone's 
extortions  and  to  obtain  fair  conditions.  These 
men  want  to  know  about  this  new  country, 
about  its  duties,  rights,  and  privile^^. 
Classes  in  English  and  civics,  the  insistence 
on  provisions  for  recreation,  meet  with  a 
warm  response,  but  are  not  enough  to  set 
things  right  unless  connected  with  the  labor 
conditions.  Workmen  can  bring  to  each 
other  what  no  others  can  supply.  This 
should  be  done  before  grievances  have  come 
to  bear  so  heavily  that  men  can  respond  only 
in  pas^on  and  not  in  understanding. 

We  must  establish  a  minimum  standard  of 
living  in  such  camps,  covering  living  quar- 
ters, outbuildings,  drainage,  water  supply, 
and  refuse  and  garbage.  No  temporary 
camp  should  be  established  along  the  line  of 
any  public  works  without  the  approval  of  the 
health  commissioner.  New  York  State  is 
the  first  State  to  take  this  matter  up  ;  its  new 
health  law  provides  for  a  council  with  power 
to  adopt  a  sanitary  code  for  all  such  camps. 

It  would  be  better  if  employers  did  not 
rely  wholly  upon  law.  For  the  section  hands 
who  are  permanent  employees  the  solution 
is  the  small  section  house  with  a  room  for 
sleeping,    another  for  eating  and  cooking. 
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with  bathing  and  laundry  facilities  and  sani- 
tary provisions.  For  the  construction  gang, 
which  consists  of  temporary  men  and  has  to 
cover  considerable  territory,  there  should  be 
separate  cars  used  only  for  sleeping,  with 
proper  ventilation,  with  steel  bunks  which 
are  easily  cleaned,  and  a  car  for  dining  and 
cooking  purposes.  Where  there  is  more 
than  one  car — -and  they  range  as  high  as  ten — 
I  am  convinced  that  such  an  arrangement 
will  produce  better  labor  results.  Model 
section  houses  and  cars  for  laborers  have 
alread)'  been  designed  by  those  interested  in 
housing  conditions,  I  was  much  impressed, 
in  a  camp  inspection,  to  find  an  old-time  pas- 
senger and  ba;rgage  car  combined,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  men,  set  aside  for 
recreation.  It  was  used  for  dancing,  card- 
plaving,  and  smoking,  was  scrupulously  neat, 
and,  though  the  men  were  herded  in  the 
other  cars,  no  one  slept  in  it.  For  the  pub- 
lic work  gangs  portable  houses  will  answer 
every  purpose.  For  the  small  industrial 
camp  in  which  families  live  adequate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  separating  the 
boarders  from  the  family. 

Ihe  increased  cost  will  to  some  extent  be 
offset  by  the  increased  ability  to  get  or  keep 


labor,  avoidance  of  delay  in  completing  work, 
and  prevention  of  accidents  due  to  faulty 
work  by  emplo)ees.  Furthermore,  the  men 
will  be  found  willing  to  pa)'  for  such  accom- 
modations. My  experience  in  these  camps 
does  not  lead  me  to  agree  with  the  people 
who  excuse  Americans  on  the  ground  that 
the  immigrant  wilt  not  be  appreciative  of 
decencies  and  comfort.  In  one  labor  camp, 
where  the  tunnel  work  on  the  aqueduct  was 
exceptionally  dirtj',  shower-baths  were  urged, 
and  the  contractor  protested,  not  on  the 
ground  of  cost,  but  because  they  would  not 
be  used.  A  month  after  their  installation 
they  were  so  popular  that  he  had  to  put  in  an 
extra  tank  to  get  a  sufficient  water  supply,  and 
complained  that  his  meal-bags  were  disap- 
pearing because  the  men  in  search  for  clean 
linen  were  making  their  shirts  out  of  them. 

The  question  facing  America  to-day  is ; 
Shalt  we  leave  the  fixing  of  living  standards 
to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  to  be 
worked  out  in  terms  of  war,  or  shall  we  Amer- 
icans work  it  out  in  terms  of  peace,  utilizing 
to  the  full  for  American  progress  the  splendid 
vitality,  courage,  loyalij',  and  intelligence  which 
these  men  and  women  workers  from  abroad 
come  here  prepared  to  give  to  America  ? 
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FIRST    IMPRESSIONS.     THE   ARMY   AND 
NAVY;   A   CHILEAN    RANCH 

BY  THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

IN   THE    SERIES    ON    SOUTH    AMERICA 


ON  the  morning  of  November  21  we 
left  Mendoza  to  cross  the  Andes.  A 
good  narrow-gauge  railway  now  leads 
up  the  pass  which,  doubtless  used  from  time 
immemorial  by  Indians,  afterwards  marked 
the  course  of  traffic  for  their  Spanish  suc- 
cessors. There  are  tunnels  at  the  top,  and 
the  old  mule  and  carriage  road  on  the  very 
summit,  where  the  great  peace  statue  stands 
on  the  boundary  between  Chile  and  the 
Argentine,  has  been  abandoned. 

The  ascent  of  the  pass  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes  was  through  a  barren 
and  desolate  country.  The  line  went  through 
gray  valleys,  the  steep  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains towering  on  every  hand.  We  sat  on  a 
seat  in  front  of  the  engine  for  much  of  the 
time,  and  the  scenery  was  wonderful.  At 
one  place,  through  a  long  ascending  valley 
we  saw  the  mighty  peak  of  Aconcagua  rising 
in  its  snows.  Except  in  the  Himalayas  there 
is  no  loftier  mountain.  At  an  altitude  of 
some  ten  thousand  feet  we  stopped  at  a  sta- 
tion where  there  are  a  natural  bridge  and  hot 
springs.  Here  a  very  attractive  and  com- 
fortable hotel  has  been  built,  and  many  peo- 
ple come  to  it  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter 
the  snows  sometimes  lie  deep  and  interrupt 
the  railway  traffic. 

When  we  crossed  the  Chilean  boundary 
and  began  to  descend  the  western  slopes,  the 
landscape,  while  retaining  its  grandeur,  be- 
came less  desolate.  At  one  point  we  went 
by  a  beautiful  lake.  P'lowers  of  many  colors 
abounded,  and  there  were  trees  and  huge 
cactus,  like  one  species  of  the  cactus  of 
Arizona.  We  passed  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
cliffs  and  went  through  narrow  gorges.  This 
trans-Andean  line  is  one  of  those  railways 
which  of  recent  years  have  made  the  grandest 
scener>^  of  the  world  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
traveler. 

Lower  down  the  land  became  fertile.  As 
we  got  into  the  lowlands,  cultivated  fields 
appeared  and  ox-carts  took  the  place  of  the 
mule  trains  which  we  had  occasionally  seen 


higher  up  on  the  trails  that  climbed  the  sides 
of  the  barren  mountains. 

Finally,  at  about  sunset,  we  reached  the 
thickly  settled  country.  At  every  town  we 
were  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
both  by  the  officials  and  the  population,  the 
children,  under  their  school-teachers,  assem- 
bling precisely  as  in  similar  circumstances 
our  own  school-children  assembled ;  and  there 
were  Boy  Scouts,  too,  in  numbers. 

The  country  was  beautiful  and  fertile. 
Chile  is  a  land  of  great  length.  In  breadth 
it  is  merely  a  strip  between  the  Andes  and 
the  coast,  and  most  of  this  narrow  strip  is 
occupied  by  the  barren  mountains.  But  the 
valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  people  are  indus- 
trious, for  they  are  of  a  stock  that  know  how 
to  work  as  well  as  they  know  how  to  fight. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  reached  Santiago 
itself,  and  on  the  following  days  we  saw  much 
of  the  city.  Like  the  other  big  cities  of 
temperate  South  America,  it  lies  in  an  equable 
and  warm  climate.  These  cities  are  cities  of 
the  temperate  zone,  but  it  is  the  temperate 
zone  in  which  Marseilles  and  Naples,  Barce- 
lona and  Cadiz,  New  Orleans  and  Los  An- 
geles flourish,  not  the  temperate  zone  of  far- 
ther north. 

The  foothills  of  the  Andes  hem  in  the 
plain  in  which  Santiago  stands,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  in  the  late  southern  spring, 
November,  snow  still  clung  to  their  summits. 
But  severe  cold  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
city  itself,  and  palms  of  different  kinds  flourish 
side  by  side  with  trees,  both  native  and  im- 
ported, which  belong  to  a  colder  climate. 

Santiago  is  an  efficiently  policed,  cleaned, 
and  lighted  modem  city.  As  with  all  these 
large  South  American  cities,  I  was  struck  by 
the  attractive  side  of  its  social  life,  and  by  the 
healthy  basis  on  which  this  social  life  rests. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  Argentine  and  Brazil, 
it  is  the  rule  for  the  wife  of  the  man  in  high 
social  and  political  position  to  have  a  large 
family.  The  womep  are  charmingly  dressed  ; 
they  are  attractive ;  they  speak  French,  and 
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often  English;  and  they  are  emphatically 
good  wives  and  mothers. 

We  went  to  a  number  of  entertainments, 
which  were  as  charming  as  any  similar  enter- 
tainment in  any  capital  of  Europe  would 
have  been.  We  went  to  a  state  dinner  at 
the  President's.  We  attended  a  ball  at  the 
Jockey  Club,  a  handsome  building,  and  par- 
ticularly attractive  for  dancing  purposes,  in 
my  Northern  eyes,  because  a  good  deal  of  the 
dancing  was  done  under  the  stars  in  the  open 
middle  court.  We  went  to  the  races.  The 
race-course,  which  is  well  kept  and  hand- 
somely situated,  offered  the  spectacle  that  all 
such  race-courses  do  offer,  whether  in  Europe 
or  South  America. 

A  more  unique  type  of  entertainment  was 
an  afternoon  tea  or  reception  given  on  the 
hill  called  the  Cerro  St.  Lucia.  This  is  a 
sharp  hill  or  litde  mountain  rising  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  city.  Paths  zigzag  and  wind  to 
the  summit,  and  a  wagon  road  leads  nearly 
to  the  top.  The  hill  is  carefully  planted, 
evidently  by  some  experienced  landscape 
gardener.  The  trees,  grottoes,  and  cliffs  are 
all  charming,  and  the  view  in  every  direction 
across  the  city  and  across  the  surrounding 
plains  to  the  great  barren  mountains  in  the 
background  is  wonderful.  On  that  afternoon 
admittance  to  the  entire  hill  was  by  invitation, 
and  as  the  political  framework  of  society  in 
Chile  is  on  a  distinctly  aristocratic  basis,  the 
entertainment  itself,  although  given  by  the 
municipality,  was  much  like  any  of  the  other 
social  functions,  so  far  as  the  guests  were 
concerned. 

One  of  the  pleasant  functions  was  a  quiet 
breakfast  at  the  Archbishop's  in  the  old  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace,  with  its  tree-filled  inner 
yard  and  its  heavily  colonnaded  galleries ; 
the  big  rooms  and  private  chapels  were  pan- 
eled, and  the  Colonial  woodwork  and  furni- 
ture were  curiously  carved  and  ornamented. 
Santiago  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  from  its 
foundation  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  soon  after  Chile  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic  the  bishop  was  made  an 
archbishop.  The  breakfast  was  given  to 
Father  Zahm  and  myself.  At  a  previous 
dinner  given  for  Father  Zahm  by  Monsignor 
Duprat  in  Buenos  Aires  Father  Zahm  had 
quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  religious  matters  my  state- 
ment while  I  was  President  that  as  President 
I  had  always  behaved  toward  my  fellow-citi- 
zens who  were  Catholics  precisely  as  I  would 
desire  that  a  Catholic  President  should  behave 


toward  his  fellow-citizens  who  were  Protes- 
tants. As  I  think  this  pretty  sound  doctrine, 
I  was  pleased  to  have  it  again  referred  to  in 
the  little  address  of  welcome  made  to  me  at 
the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  in  Santiago. 

On  Sunday  I  went  to  the  American  Union 
Church.     The  clerg>*man,  Mr.  Lesser,  is  a 
Presbyterian,  an  old  Amherst  baseball  player, 
and   a    thoroughly   fine   fellow.      This  is  a 
genuine  union  church.     Any  one  who  will 
come  is  made  welcome.     The  sermon  was 
delivered  by  a  representative  of  the  Salvation 
Army.     The  Salvation  Army  does  very  real 
good   in   Santiago,  and   not   only   our  own 
Minister,  but  the  English  Minister,  told  me 
that  it  is  the  one  place  where  they  can  be 
certain  of  having  care  and  attention  shown 
any  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen  who  are 
in  dire  straits.     The  plight  of  an  American 
or  an  Englishman  who  finds  himself  without 
money  or  friends  in  a  strange  seaboard  city 
is  sore,  and  the  Salvation  Army  in  its  valiant 
fight  for  souls  never  forgets  to  take  care  of 
the   bodies.     Among   those   present  in  the 
congregation    was    Dr.    Shelley,  himself    a 
Methodist  minister,  head  of  Santiago  College, 
a  good  school  for  girls,  and  Dr.  Browning, 
the  head  of  a  similar   institution  for  boys. 
Then   there  was  a  Catholic  from  Indiana, 
Miss  Brennan,  who  explained  that  she  had 
come  because  she  felt  that  she  had  to  see 
"  her  President,"  an  American  ex-President. 
She  had  come  down  to  teach  in  a  Chilean 
normal  school,  and  she  had  with  her  half  a 
dozen    of   her   fellow-teachers   and    former 
pupils  who  were  Chileans. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  I  went  to  Santiago 
College  to  meet  the  American  colony.  Miss 
Brennan  and  a  dozen  of  her  fellow-teachers 
were  there,  and  among  them  were  two  ladies 
from  South  Dakota  who  were  great  friends 
of  the  Seth  Bullocks — which  was,  of  course, 
an  immediate  passport  to  my  regard.  Then 
there  was  an  attractive  Chilean  family,  that 
of  Mr.  Egan,  whose  father,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 
had  been  American  Minister  in  Chile.  Then 
there  were  Mrs.  Maguire  and  Mrs.  Kilpatrick, 
both  of  them  Chileans  and  widows  of  officers 
of  our  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Kilpatrick*s  husband 
was  the  famous  cavalry  leader.  One  day 
when  we  took  lunch  at  the  Legation  she  sent 
round  for  our  use  the  silver  cups  presented 
to  her  husband  by  the  veterans  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  Connecticut. 

There  is  a  beautiful  park  system.  One  of 
these  parks  includes  a  huge  central  ring  or 
oval  in  which  sports  are  played  and  troops 
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maneuvered.  Chileans  are  very  fond  of  foot- 
ball, and  football-playing  goes  on  every  after- 
noon in  this  oval,  many  teams  taking  part. 
There  are  also  bicycle  races  and  other  ath- 
letic games. 

A  specially  arranged  parade  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  took  place  at  this  oval  in  my  honor. 
There  were  no  less  than  two  thousand  Boy 
Scouts  assembled,  not  only  from  Santiago, 
but  from  some  of  the  districts  of  northern 
and  southern  Chile.  They  were  camped  in 
the  public  park.  Among  the  Boy  Scouts 
there  were  Red  Cross  organizations  for  girls, 
and  in  the  march  past  these  were  even  more 
enthusiastically  applauded  than  were  the 
Boy  Scouts  themselves.  Every  healthy  boy, 
whether  of  the  United  States  or  Chile  or 
anywhere  else,  wants  to  feel  that  if  the  neces- 
sity comes  he  can  be  a  soldier — he  is  not 
worth  his  salt  and  has  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  making  a  good  citizen  unless  he  does 
possess  this  desire.  Accordingly,  the  Boy 
Scouts  organization,  which  does  so  much  to 
produce  the  best  qualities  needed  in  peace, 
has  also  an  undoubted  value  because  it  incul- 
cates certain  virtues  which  are  equally  useful 
in  war. 

In  Chile,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the 
drill  of  the  army  has  been  on  the  German 
method.  This  drill  has  been  extended  to  the 
Boy  Scouts,  and  includes  the  parade  step  of 
the  German  infantry  when  they  pass  before 
the  reviewing  officer.  The  crowd  was  hugely 
delighted  with  the  way  in  which,  as  each  com- 
pany of  Boy  Scouts  passed  the  reviewing  offi- 
cers, the  boys  fell  into  the  parade  step  in  the 
most  approved  Potsdam  fashion.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in 
Chile,  which  wiis  organized  by  General  Baden- 
Powell  himself,  is  that  it  has  been  transported 
from  Chile  to  Spain,  where  it  is  now  flour- 
ishing. As  I  looked  at  the  Scouts  and  realized 
how  much  the  movement  had  meant  for 
South  America,  I  felt  a  very  sincere  feeling 
of  gratitude  toward  the  men  who  in  my  own 
country  have  taken  up  and  pushed  forward 
the  movement. 

We  visited  the  seaport  of  Valparaiso,  four 
hours  distant  by  train  from  Santiago.  The 
railway  runs  through  a  dry  country,  for  all 
this  country  is  dry  in  summer.  But  the  soil 
is  admirable,  and  wherever  there  has  been 
irrigation  the  crops  are  excellent.  The  city 
of  Valparaiso  itself  is  one  of  the  chief  ports 
of  the  Pacific.  It  is  progressing  rapidly,  as 
all  these  South  American  cities  of  importance 
are  progressing,  and  arrangements  are  being 


pushed  forward  for  the  improvement  of  the 
port  facilities. 

There  is  very  little  immigration  to  Chile, 
and  therefore  there  is  not  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  wealth  and  population  that  has 
occurred  in  certain  other  South  American 
countries.  But  the  upper  classes  show  evi- 
dence of  mixture  with  the  English,  German, 
and  other  business  men  who  have  come  here 
during  the  last  two  generations — this  aside 
from  the  men  of  English,  Irish,  and  PYench 
blood,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  United 
States,  who  came  here  to  take  part  in  the  war 
of  independence.  There  will  ultimately  come 
in  Chile  a  big  industrial  development  con- 
nected With  the  utilization  of  the  water  power 
from  the  mountain  streams,  and  her  indus- 
trious natives  are  fit  material  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  enterprises.  I  hope  that  when 
the  time  for  this  development  comes  the 
Chilean  people  will  profit  by  the  mistakes 
made  by  the  present-day  industrial  nations, 
and  will  shape  their  laws  so  as  to  secure 
fair  play  for  workers,  owners,  and  managers 
alike. 

There  is  little  or  no  Indian  blood  among 
the  upper  classes,  the  governing  and  direct- 
ing classes,  but  it  is  very  evident  in  the  ranks 
of  the  lower  and  of  what  may  now  not  im- 
properly be  called  the  middle  class,  a  class 
which  has  developed  only  during  the  last  half- 
century.  This  Indian  blood  is  from  the  old 
Araucanians,  those  valorous  Indians  who  for 
three  centuries  fought  with  the  Spaniards  on 
even  terms.  I  doubt  if  there  could  be  better 
material  for  a  nation  than  that  afforded  by 
the  mixture  of  the  strains  of  these  two  virile 
types. 

When  people  who  are  not  of  very  large 
means  travel  under  circumstances  that  make 
them  rtiore  or  less  representatives  of  their 
nations,  not  only  is  the  work,  however  inter- 
esting, very  fatiguing,  but  it  is  also  fraught 
with  disastrous  surprises  to  the  clothes.  All 
persons  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  George  Ade's  **  Sultan  of  Sulu  "  will 
remember  the  lifelike  representation  of  a 
typical  "  Governor's  hat ;"  and  all  those  other 
persons  who  for  their  misfortune  have  had 
to  take  part  in  political  campaigns  have 
under  certain  circumstances  traveled  around 
the  country  in  top  hats  which  rapidly  grew 
to  resemble  that  which  the  Sultan  of  Sulu 
was  asked  to  accept  as  a  symbol  of  his  office. 
By  the  time  I  had  reached  Santiago  my  own 
top  hat  had  begun  to  bear  an  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  the  Governor's  hat  of  George 
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Ade's  play — and  this  was  all  the  more  disas- 
trous as  my  hosts  and  hostesses  were  so  per- 
fectly dressed. 

No  one  can  go  through  Chile  without 
being  struck  by  the  fixity  and  solidarity  of 
the  national  type.  Although  there  is  much 
Indian  blood   among 


the  lower  classes,  and 
very  little  indeed 
among  the  governing 
and  directing  classes. 

and  although  among 
the  latter  there  are 
strains  of  Irish,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Ger- 
man blood  mixed  with 
the  Spanish,  yet  the 
characterisdcs  of  all 
the  classes  taken  as  a 
whole  show  at  least 
as  much  similarity  as 
in  any  other  country 
with  a  well-established 
national  type,  and 
much  more  than  is 
shown  by  most  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  for 
the  great  good  fortune 
of  Chile,  there  is  in 
this  type  a  strain  of 
the  heroic.  The  aver- 
age Chilean,  high  or 
low,  is  intensely  patri- 
otic, and  he  has  the 
fighting  edge.  There 
is  in  him  a  power,  an 
energy,  and  an  asser- 
tion of  his  own  indi- 
viduality, combined 
with  readiness  to 
merge  that  individu- 
ality in  the  common 
good,  that,  taken  to- 
gether, account  for 
much  of  Chile's  really  steaming  oi't  ii 

noteworthy     military  v^li-. 

success. 

Like  the  Argentine,  Chile  has  carried  out 
tiie  old  American  theory  of  an  armed  militia 
in  effective  and  thoroughgoing  fashion.  .*\ll 
her  j'oung  men  are  trained  in  the  army  for 
about  a  year,  the  trainiiig  being  so  arranged 
that  if  they  show  special  excellence  in  master- 
ing and  performing  their  duties  they  get  oft 
with  much  less  time.  My  iiifoimants  were  a 
unit  in  telling  me  that  the  effect  upon  the 
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national  character  had  been  wholly  good,  and 
had  added  to  the  bold  and  vigorous  but 
somewhat  turbulent  spirit  of  the  average 
man  an  invaluable  habit  of  discipline  and 
self-control. 

One  day   I    went  to  the  Cavalrj'  School 

near  Santiago  to  see  the  young  officers  and 

some  of  the  enlbted 


manage  their 
horses.  The  school 
is  an  excellent  one, 
doing  very  fine  work. 
As  generally,  the  Ger- 
man army  is  taken  as 
the  model,  whereas 
the  fleet  follows  the 
British  model.  In  cer- 
tain points  of  horse- 
manship, however,  it 
wastheltalianandnot 
the  German  system 
that  had  been  adopt- 
ed. We  first  saw  a 
dozen  men  managing 
schooled  horses,  for 
the  most  part  thor- 
oughbred racers,  in 
the  ring.  Better  horse- 
manship would  not  be 
shown  anywhere  in 
any  school  of  the  kind. 
Then  we  shifted  to 
out  of  doors,  and  a 
number  of  the  officers 
and  a  number  of  the 
enlisted  men  went 
round  the  steeple- 
chase course  over 
jumps,  some  of  them 
really  difficult,  and  one 
representing  the  kind 
of  country  where  it  is 
necessarytoridedown 
an  almost  perpendic- 
ular wall.  Scores  of 
officers  and  men  went 
RAiso  over  the  entire  course 

without  making  a  sin- 
gle mistake,  and  almost  without  a  refusal. 
These  officers  were  for  the  most  part,  as  is 
true  of  the  highest  ranks  everywhere,  pure 
white  by  blood,  but  some  few  of  them  had  a 
strong  trace  of  Indian,  and  these  did  just  as 
well  as  the  others.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  desire  to  see  a  manlier,  a  more  gallant,  and 
a  more  efficient  set  of  cavalrymen  than  those 
turned  out  by  this 
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On  another  day  I  visited  Talcahuano,  the 
port  of  instruction  and  repair  for  the  Chilean 
fleet.  I  had  two  capital  aides,  Captain  Gomez 
of  the  navy  and  Major  Ewing  of  the  army, 
and  with  them  along  I  needed  no  professional 
interpreter.  Captain  Gomez,  who  strikingly 
reminded  me  of  our  own  best  men  of  the 
Admiral  Evans  type,  had  been  on  the  Blanca 
when  that  battle-ship  was  sunk  by  the  Condor 
and  the  Lynch,  in  the  hands  of  the  Balmacedis- 
tas.  He  had  also  commanded  at  Santiago  after 
the  earthquake,  and  had  the  nerve  and  judg- 
ment to  rise  level  to  the  needs  of  the  appall- 
ing crisis.  It  sounded  like  home  to  hear 
how,  because  of  his  efficiency  and  disregard 
of  red  tape,  he  was  accused  after  the  crisis 
was  over  of  having  behaved  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional manner. 

Interesting  though  the  modem  ships  were, 
and  interesting  though  the  two  torpedo-boats 
that  had  survived  the  last  great  war  also 
were,  I  was  most  interested  and  impressed 
by  the  Huascar.  She  was  the  Peruvian  iron- 
clad which,  almost  single-handed,  for  many 
months  neutralized  the  ChOean  attack.  Her 
deck  had  been  the  scene  of  heroic  deeds  that 
but  few  other  navies  can  match  and  none 
surpass.  The  first  engagement  in  the  war 
in  which  the  Huascar  took  part  was  with  an 
old  wooden  corvette  of  Chile — the  Esmeralda. 
The  Huascar  was  then  an  ironclad  of  a  fairly 
modem  type,  and  the  Esmeralda  was  no 
more  able  to  contend  against  her  than  the 
Congress  and  the  Cumberland  were  able  to 
contend  against  the  Merrimac.  Yet  the  Es- 
meralda fought  to  the  death,  going  down 
with  colors  flying  and  guns  firing,  with  a  loss 
of  four-fifths  of  her  crew.  The  Huascar 
rammed  the  Esmeralda  again  and  again. 
After  the  first  ramming,  as  the  ships  sepa- 
rated, the  Chilean  captain  endeavored  to  lead 
his  men  aboard  the  ironclad.  The  ships 
broke  apart  as  he  did  so,  leaving  him  with 
only  one  supporter  on  the  decks  of  the  iron- 
clad. None  of  his  foes  were  on  the  deck, 
being  sheltered  within  their  iron  fortresses. 
Yet  Arturo  Prat,  the  captain,  and  his  one  fol- 
lower, with  no  thought  of  either  surrender  or 
success,  and  with  but  a  few  seconds  to  live, 
rushed  on  until  they  were  one  on  each  side 
of  the  turret,  where  they  fell  dead.  The 
points  where  they  fell  have  been  marked.  Yet 
once  more,  when  the  Esmeralda  was  again 
rammed,  a  dozen  of  her  crew,  led  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, leaped  on  the  decks  of  the  ironclad 

die  sword  in  hand.  Meanwhile  the  second 
ommand,  Uribe — a  fine,  gentle,  valiant 


soul,  whom  I  met  at  Valparaiso,  and  who 
reminded  me  of  Admiral  Dewey — fought  his 
doomed  ship  to  the  last ;  the  water  stream- 
ing into  her  wooden  hull  through  the  shot- 
holes  and  the  great  rents  made  by  the  beak 
of  the  ironclad.     He  was  himself  picked  up 
when  the  vessel  foundered.     It  was  one  of 
those  heroic  defeats,  like  Thermopylae  and  the 
Alamo,  which  give  renown  to  those  who  fell, 
and  add  incalculably,  because  morally,  to  the 
strength  of  the  nation  fortunate  enough  to 
call  the  dead  men    her  sons.     For   some 
months  the  Huascar,  a  relatively  swift  boat, 
and  handled  with  the  utmost  daring  and  re- 
sourcefulness, held  back  the  whole  Chilean 
advance.     Then,  one  day,  she  was  overtaken 
by  a  bigger  and  more  powerful  adversary — 
the  Cochrane.     She  fought  until  she  was  a 
slaughter-pen,  her  gallant  Peruvian  captain. 
Grau,  being  one   of   the   slain.     Not  long 
afterwards,  while  in  the  Chilean  navy,  and 
bombarding  a  Peruvian  fort,  her  captain  was 
killed  on  her  quarter-deck — the  third  captain 
who   had  fallen   aboard  her  within  a  few 
months.     There  is  no  other  ironclad  afloat 
that  has  had  such  a  history  as  hers.     To 
tread  the  decks  of  the  Huascar  must  pro- 
foundly-affect  every  man  whose  soul  can  be 
stirred  by  the  memory  of  deeds  of  high  valor. 

I  had  visited  the  Navy  Club  at  Valparaiso, 
and  I  had  witnessed  a  review  of  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer on  the  latter  occasion  was  a  general  who 
to  a  fine  military  record  added  a  thorough 
and  delightful  knowledge  of  the  best  litera- 
ture. His  three  favorite  books,  as  he  in- 
formed me,  were  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ," 
"  Don  Quixote,"  and  "  Pickwick ;"  and  I 
believe  that  he  knew  the  latter  quite  as  well 
as  I  did — although  I  have  always  rather 
prided  myself  on  my  knowledge  of  "  Pick- 
wick." In  his  youth  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
desperate  fighting  that  marked  the  Pacific 
War,  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru,  and 
the  civil  war  which  ended  in  Balmaceda's 
overthrow — the  last  being  nearly  coincident 
with  the  last  civil  disturbance  in  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  since  which  time  the  three  nations 
have  been  in  practically  unbroken  peace. 

Many  desperate  deeds  were  done  by  the 
Chilean  navy  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
war  of  independence,  the  most  wonderful 
feat  being  performed  under  the  lead  of  Admi- 
ral Cochrane,  the  foreigner  who  played  in 
the  Chilean  navy  of  that  day  a  part  like  that 
which  John  Paul  Jones,  also  a  foreigner, 
played  in  our  own  Revolutionary  War.     A 
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hundred  years  have  passed,  and  in  every  gen- 
eration the  Chilean  army  and  navy  have  had 
to  their  credit  deeds  of  high  enterprise  and 
heroic  valor.  The  world  has  rightly  praised 
and  wondered  at  the  prowess  shown  by  the 
Japanese  against  Russia.  It  was  no  greater 
than  the  prowess  shown  by  the  Chileans  in 
their  wars  of  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  energy,  the  intense  patriotism, 
the  terrible  courage,  displayed  by  the  Chileans 
in  these  wars  were  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
those  displayed  by  the  Japanese,  but  in  kind 
they  were  the  same  and  in  degree  as  great. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  compare  with  them 
of  late  years,  save  the  similar  display  made 
by  the  Bulgarians  in  the  extraordinary  cam- 
paign that  culminated  with  the  capture  of 
Adrianople — a  campaign  which  was  followed 
by  the  lamentable  folly  that  caused  the  loss 
of  almost  all  that  had  been  gained. 

In  the  port  where  the  Chilean  ships,  both 
cruisers  and  torpedo-boats,  lay  no  one 
could  help  being  struck  by  the  excellence  of 
the  personnel  among  the  officers  and  the 
enlisted  men.  The  naval  material  was  some- 
what antiquated,  but  a  resolute  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  working  force  to  remedy  any 
shortcomings.  The  Chilean  navy  is  again 
receiving  from  the  Government  the  attention 
to  which  it  is  entitled. 

I  very  earnestly  hope  that  the  navies  of 
Chile,  the  Argentine,  and  Brazil  will  be  kept 
up  at  least  to  their  present  relative  pitch  of 
efficiency  as  compared  with  the  other  navies 
of  the  world.  These  three  powers  should 
henceforth  feel  that  they  are  co-guarantors 
with  the  United  States  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  they  cannot  be  this  unless  they 
possess  strength,  and  the  will  and  the  power 
to  use  it  at  need,  should  any  Old  World  nation 
ever  again  seek  to  make  the  New  World 
ground  for  its  expansion. 

I  very  earnestly  believe  in  peace.  I 
abhor  unjust  war ;  I  abhor  and  despise  all 
men  who  lightly  or  wantonly  do  deeds  that 
jeopardize  peace.  I  believe  that  ways 
can  be  found  which  gradually,  as  nations 
grow  more  civilized,  more  on  an  equality  of 
good  conduct  and  right  living,  will  permit  of 
the  substitution  of  other  methods  than  those 
of  war  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  But  in  the  international  body 
politic,  as  in  every  other  body,  natural  or 
artificial,  it  is  as  foolish  to  attempt  to  draw 
into  existence  a  function  before  there  is  an 
organ  through  which  it  can  act  as  to  create 
an  organ  before  the  function  itself  can  be 


exercised.  The  belief  that  signing  names  to 
a  bit  of  paper,  and  calling  it  a  treaty,  in  itself 
abolishes  the  facts  of  life  is  so  foolish  as 
hardly  to  be  even  pathetic.  By  treaty  Korea 
is  now  an  independent  power,  and  North 
Schleswig  part  of  Denmark.  Are  they  such 
in  fact  ?  Does  any  body  of  peace  people 
hope  to  make  them  such?  If  arbitral 
courts  had  existed  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, with  the  powers  which  the  less  wise 
among  their  grandsons  fondly  imagine  ought 
to  be  given  them,  California  and  Colorado 
would  now  be  parts  of  Mexico,  enjoying 
whatever  blessings  complete  absence  from 
foreign  war  has  secured  that  country  during 
the  last  three  years.  As  for  how  much  a 
concert  of  the  powers  to  enforce  neutralit}'  or 
right  amounts  to  let  Adrianople  bear  witness. 
At  this  moment  Adrianople  is  Turkish  simply 
because  the  solemn  declarations  of  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  combined  mean 
literally  nothing  in  the  face  of  even  a  feeble 
antagonist  who  is  resolute.  Probably  of  all 
ingenious  ways  for  securing  the  certainty  of 
mischief,  the  most  unerringly  efficient  is  that 
of  international  agreement  for  the  neutral- 
ization of  a  land  under  circumstances  like 
those  which  well-meaning  but  weak-minded 
enthusiasts  have  thought  would  warrant  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Philippines. 
As  yet  the  great  free  nations  of  the  world, 
which,  however  stumblingly,  do  really  strive 
for  justice,  would  inevitably  suffer  the  fate  of 
China  if  they  imitated  the  attitude  of  military 
impotence  which  China  is  herself  at  last 
realizing  that  it  is  vital  for  her  to  abandon. 

In  particular  we  should  face  the  fact  that 
America  would  unquestionably  be  the  ground 
for  the  expansion  of  the  overcrowded  pow- 
ers of  Europe  and  Asia  if  it  were  not  for  the 
potential  military  strength  of  the  United 
States,  and — I  believe  and  hope  I  may  add — 
were  it  not  also  for  the  potential  military 
strength  of  such  South  American  nations  as 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  and  Chile.  I  also 
hope  that  in  the  end  we  shall  be  able  to 
include  in  this  list  many  other  American 
nations  as  rapidly  as  they  acquire  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  the  moral  solidity  and 
self-restraint  without  which  well-being  cannot 
exist.  The  peace  of  righteousness  is  a  noble 
ideal,  and  as  yet  it  can  be  obtained  in  the 
world  at  large  only  if  the  righteous  are  able 
to  defend  their  rights.  The  peace  that  might 
come  temporarily  as  the  result  of  impotence 
and  weakness,  of  the  soft  shirking  of  effort 
and  the   foolish  belief  that  danger  can   be 
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xv'jiiied  by  tayirig  tha;  it  dosi  n'^t  exis:. 
would  last  fr/r  b>j;  a  m'>nMmi  and  wo'j>]  then 
be  paid  fur  by  world-wide  bloodshed  and 
dnaiter.  To  div^ce  migitt  Uoia  righ:  is 
an  unoonnnonl)-  f/xAah  procedure  from  the 
nandpotnt  of  righL  Tbe  free  and  peace- 
lovit^;  nadoiu,  in  the  present  slate  of  the 
world's  progress,  can  preserve  the  Uessngs 

of  peace  and    right-     

etiusness  only  as  long 
as  they  are  both  able 
and  willing,  if  neces- 
sity should  demand 
it,  to  use  their  potetv- 
tia]  strength  gainst 
wrong-doers. 

One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting expeiiences 
and  one  of  the  pleas- 
antcst  and  most  inter- 
esting days  we  passed 
was  at  a  great  ranch, 
a  great  cattle  farm  and 
country  place  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles 
from  Sandago.  It 
was  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  by  motor 
from  the  railway  sta- 
tion. The  road  led 
through  a  rich,  fertile 
country  largely  under 
tillage,  but  also  largely 
consisting  of  great 
fenced  pastures. 

'Ilic  owners  of  the 
ranch,  our  hosts,  had 
summoned  all  the  rid- 
ers of  the  neighbor- 
hood to  attend  the 
sports,  and  several 
hundred,  perhaps  a 
thousand,  came.  With 
the  growth  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the 
introduction     of    im-  a  mkmher  of  the 

proved     methods    of  '"■"  "  ^''^  ^^'^^'' 

stock-breeding  in  Chile,  the  old  rude  life  of 
thi;  wild  cow-herders  is  passing  rapidly  away. 
These  countrymen  lived  their  lives  in  the 
saddle.  All  whose  industries  are  connected 
with  cattle  were,  and  their  descendants  are, 
known  as  Auasos.  They  are  kin  to  the  .Argen- 
tine gittichos,  and  more  remotely  to  our  own 

\s  we  neared  the  ranch,  slipping  down 
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brood,  djsiv.  tiTe4iOTdered  roads  beside 
wiiich  imgau/m  socants  ran.  we  began  to 
come  acn»s  the  kuaun  gathering  for  ibc 
sports.  Tbcy  rode  singh-  and  by  twos  and 
threes,  or  in  ponies  of  6fteea  or  twenty. 
Tbey  were  on  native  Chilean  horses — stocky. 
well-buik  beasts,  hardy  and  enduring,  and  on 
the  whole  dodlc.  Almost  aD  the  men  wore 
die  Eghl  manttx,  less 
hea^7  than  die  tfrapi. 
but  like  it  in  shape. 
the  head  of  die  rider 
beii%  thrust  through 
a  bole  in  the  middle- 
It  would  seem  as 
though  it  might  in- 
terfere with  the  free 
use  of  their  arms,  but 
it  does  not,  and  at 
the  subsequent  cattle 
sports  many  of  the 
participants  never 
took  off  thor  manias. 
The  riders  wore  straw 
hats  of  various  types, 
but  none  of  them  with 
the  sugar-k>af  cones 
of  the  Mexicans.  Their 
long  spurs  bore  huge 
rowels.  The  man/as 
vrere  not  only  pictur- 
esque, but  gave  the 
company  a  look  of  di- 
versified and  gaudy 
brilliancy,  for  thej' 
were  of  all  possible 
colors,  green,  red, 
brown,  and  blue,  solid 
and  patterned.  The 
saddles  were  far  for- 
ward, and  the  shoe- 
shaped  wooden  stir- 
rups were  elaborately 
carved. 

The  men  were  fine- 
looking  fellows,  some 
with  smooth  faces  or 
mustaches,  some  with 
beards,  some  of  them  light,  most  of  them 
dark.  They  rode  their  horses  with  the  utter 
ease  found  only  in  those  who  are  bom  to  the 
saddle.  Now  and  then  there  were  family 
parlies,  mother  and  children,  all,  down  to  the 
smallest,  riding  their  own  horses  or  perhaps 
all  going  in  a  wagon.  Once  or  twice  we 
passed  horsemen  who  were  coming  out  of 
the  yards  of  their  tumble-down  houses,  women 
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and  children  crowding  round.  Generally  the 
women  had  something  in  the  dress  that  re- 
minded one  more  or  less  of  our  Southwestern 
semi  civilized  Indians,  and  the  strain  of  Indian 
blood  in  both  men  and  women  was  evident. 
Some  of  the  men  were  poorly  clad,  others 
had  paid  much  attention  to  their  get-up  and 
looked  like  very  efficient  dandies ;  but  in  its 
essentials  the  dress  was  always  the  same. 

When  we  reached  the  ranch  we  first  drove 
to  a  mass  of  buildings,  which  included  the 
bams,  branding-pens,  corrals,  and  the  like. 
It  was  here  that  the  horsemen  had  galloped, 
and  one  of  the  pens  was  filled  with  an  un- 
easy mass  of  cattle.  Not  far  from  this  pen 
was  a  big  hitching  rail  or  bar,  very  stout, 
consisting  of  tree  trunks  at  least  a  foot  in 
diameter,  the  total  length  of  the  rail  being 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  Beside  it  was  a  very  large 
and  stout  corral.  The  inside  of  this  corral 
was  well  padded  with  poles,  making  a  some- 
what springy  wall,  a  feature  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  corrals  in  our  own  ranch  country, 
but  essential  where  the  horses  are  trained  to 
jam  the  cattle  against  the  corral  side. 

Most  of  the  sports  took  place  inside  this 
big  corral.  Gates  led  into  it  from  opposite 
ends.  Some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  front  of 
one  of  the  gates,  therefore  just  about  that 
distance  from  the  middle  of  the  corral,  was  a 
short,  crescent-faced  fence  which  served  to 
keep  the  stock  that  had  yet  to  be  worked 
separated  from  those  that  had  been  worked. 
Proceedings  were  begun  by  some  thirty  riders 
and  a  mob  of  cattle  coming  through  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  corral.  A  glance  at  the 
catde  was  enough  to  show  that  the  old  days 
of  the  wild  ranches  had  passed.  These  were 
not  longhoms,  staring,  vicious  creatures,  shy 
and  fleet  as  deer ;  they  were  graded  stock, 
domestic  in  their  ways,  and  rather  reluctant 
to  run.  Among  the  riders,  however,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  falling  off  from  the  old 
dash  and  skill,  and  their  very  air,  as  they 
rode  quietly  in,  and  the  way  they  sat  every 
sudden,  quick  move  of  their  horses,  showed 
their  complete  ease  and  self-confidence. 

The  first  feat  performed  began  by  two  of 
the  horsemen,  acting  together,  cutting  out  an 
animal  from  the  bunch.  This  was  done  with 
skill  and  precision,  but  differed  in  no  way 
from  the  work  I  used  formerly  to  see  and 
take  part  in  on  the  Little  Missouri.  What  fol- 
lowed, however,  was  totally  different.  The 
animal  was  raced  by  the  two  men  out  from 
the  herd  and  from  behind  the  litde  semi- 
circular fence,  and  was  taken  at  full  speed 


round  the  edge  of  the  great  corral  past  the 
closed  gate  on  the  other  side,  and  almost 
back  to  the  starting-point.  One  horseman 
rode  behind  the  animal,  a  litde  on  its  inner 
side.  The  other  rode  outside  it,  the  horse's 
head  abreast  of  the  steer's  flank.  As  they 
galloped  the  riders  uttered  strange,  long- 
drawn  cries,  evidently  of  Indian  origin.  Round 
the  corral  rushed  the  steer,  and,  after  it  passed 
the  door  on  the  opposite  side  and  began  to 
return  toward  its  starting-point  and  saw  the 
other  cattle  ahead  of  it,  it  put  on  speed.  Then 
the  outside  rider  raced  forward  and  at  the 
same  moment  wheeled  inward,  pinning  the 
steer  behind  the  horns  and  either  by  the 
neck  or  shoulder  against  the  rough  yielding 
boughs  with  which  the  corral  was  lined.  In- 
stantiy  the  other  horseman  pressed  the  steer's 
hind  quarters  outward,  so  that  it  found  itself 
not  only  checked,  but  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Again  it  was  urged  into  a  gallop, 
the  calling  horsemen  following  and  repeating 
their  performance.  The  steer  was  thus  turned 
three  times.  After  the  tHird  turning  the 
gate  which  it  had  passed  was  opened  and  it 
trotted  out 

A  dozen  times  different  pairs  of  riders  per- 
formed the  feat  with  different  steers.  It  was 
a  fine  exhibition  of  daring  prowess  and  of 
good  training  in  both  the  horses  and  the 
riders.  Of  course  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
lining  of  the  inner  fence  with  timber  poles  the 
steer  would  have  been  killed  or  crippled — 
we  saw  one  of  them  injured,  as  it  was.  The 
horse,  which  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  chase,  had  to  crash  straight  into  the 
fence,  nailing  the  steer  and  bringing  it  to  a 
standstill  in  the  midst  of  its  headlong  gallop. 
Once  or  twice  at  the  critical  moment  the  rider 
was  not  able  to  charge  quickly  enough  ;  and 
when  the  steer  was  caught  too  far  back  it 
usually  made  its  escape  and  rejoined  the  hud- 
dle of  cattie  from  which  it  had  been  cut  out. 
The  men  were  riders  of  such  skill  that  shak- 
ing them  in  their  seats  was  impossible,  no 
matter  how  quickly  the  horse  turned  or  how 
violent  the  shocks  were;  nor  was  a  single 
horse  hurt  in  the  rough  play.  It  was  a  wild 
scene,  and  an  exhibition  of  prowess  well 
worth  witnessing. 

Other  exhibitions  of  horsemanship  followed, 
including  the  old  feat  of  riding  a  bull.  A 
bull,  a  vicious  one,  was  left  alone  in  the  ring, 
and  his  temper  soon  showed  signs  of  extreme 
shortness  as  he  pawed  the  dirt,  tossing  it 
above  his  shoulders.  Watching  the  chance 
when  the  bull's  attention  was  fixed  elsewhere. 


HUASO  (CHILEAN   COWBOY)  RIDINC  A  BULL 
>|]  Iht  buU'ifurloDi  buckinf  and  jumpini  could  not  unint  Ilierid 
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a  man  ran  in  and  got  to  the  little  fence  before 
the  bull  could  charge  him.  Then,  while  the 
bull  was  still  angrily  endeavoring  to  get  the 
man,  the  corral  gate  opposite  was  thrown 
open  and  six  or  eight  horsemen  entered,  rid- 
ing with  quiet  unconcern.  The  bull  was 
obviously  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  foot- 
man, whereas  he  had  a  certain  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  horsemen.  Two  of  the  latter 
approached  him.  One  got  his  rope  over  the 
buirs  horns,  and  the  other  then  dexterously 
roped  the  hind  legs.  The  footman  rushed 
in  and  seized  the  tail,  and  the  bull  was  speed- 
ily on  his  side.  Then  a  lean,  slab  sided, 
rather  frowzy-looking  man,  outwardly  differ- 
ing in  no  essential  respect  from  the  profes- 
sional bronco-buster  of  the  Southwest,  slipped 
from  the  spectators'  seats  into  the  ring.  A 
saddle  was  girthed  tight  on  the  bull,  and  a 
rope  ring  placed  round  his  broad  chest  so  as 
to  give  the  rider  something  by  which  to  hang. 
The  lassoes  upon  him  were  cast  loose,  and 
he  rose,  snorting  with  rage  and  terror.  If  he 
had  thrown  the  man,  the  horsemen  would 
have  had  to  work  with  instantaneous  swift- 
ness to  save  his  life.  But  all  the  bull's  furi- 
ous bucking  and  jumping  could  not  unseat 
the  rider.  The  horsemen  began  to  tease  the 
animal,  flapping  red  blankets  in  his  face,  and 
luring  him  to  charges  which  they  easily 
evaded.  Finally  they  threw  him  again,  took 
off  his  saddle  and  turned  him  loose,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  steers  were  driven 
into  the  corral  to  serve  as  company  for 
him.  A  couple  of  the  horsemen  took 
him  out  of  the  bunch  and  raced  him 
round  the  corral,  turning  him  when  they 
wished  by  pressing  him  against  the  pole  cor- 
ral lining,  thus  repeating  the  game  that  had 
already  been  played  with  so  many  of  the 
steers.  In  his  case  it  was,  of  course,  more 
dangerous.  But  they  showed  complete  mas- 
tery, and  the  horses  had  not  the  slightest 
fear,  nailing  him  flat  against  the  wall  with 
their  chests,  and  spinning  him  round  when 
they  struck  him  on  occasions  when  he  was 
trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to  resist. 

After  the  sports  in  the  corral  were  finished 
eight  or  ten  of  the  huasos  appeared  on  big 
horses  at  the  bar  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  took  part  in  a  sport  which  was  entirely 
new  to  me.  Two  champions  would  appear 
opposite  one  another  at  the  bar.  Each  would 
turn  his  horse's  head  until  it  hung  over  the 
bar  as  they  fronted  each  other,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  bar.  The  object  was  for  each 
man  to  try  to  push  his  opponent  away  from 


the  bar  and  then  shove  past  him,  usually 
carrying  his  opponent  with  him.  Sometimes 
it  was  a  contest  of  man  against  man.  Some- 
times each  would  have  two  or  three  backers. 
No  one  could  touch  any  other  man's  horse, 
and  each  drove  his  animal  right  against  his 
opponent.  The  two  men  fronting  each  other 
at  the  bar  kept  their  horse's  head  on  or 
against  the  bar ;  the  others  strove  each  to  get 
his  horse's  head  between  the  body  of  one  of 
his  opponents  and  the  head  of  that  opponent's 
horse.  They  then  remained  in  a  knot  for 
some  minutes,  the  riders  cheering  the  horses 
with  their  strange,  wild,  Indian-like  cries,  while 
the  horses  pushed  and  strained.  Usually 
there  was  almost  no  progress  on  either  side 
at  first.  It  would  look  as  though  not  an  inch 
was  gained.  Gradually,  however,  the  horses 
on  one  side  or  the  other  got  an  inch  or  two 
or  three  inches  advantage  of  position  by 
straining  and  shoving.  Suddenly  the  right 
vantage-point  would  have  been  attained. 
There  was  an  outburst  of  furious  shouting 
from  the  riders.  The  horses  of  one  side 
with  straining  quarters  thrust  their  way 
through  the  press,  whirling  round  or  half 
upsetting  their  opponents,  and  rushed  down 
alongside  the  bar.  Why  the  men's  \tg&  were 
not  broken  I  could  not  say.  On  this  occasion 
all  the  men  were  good-natured.  But  it  was 
a  rough  sport,  and  I  could  well  credit  the 
statement  that,  if  there  were  bad  blood  to 
gratify,  the  chances  were  excellent  for  a  fight. 
After  the  sports  we  motored  down  to  a 
g^eat  pasture  on  one  side  of  a  lake,  beyond 
which  rose  lofty  mountains.  Then  we  mo- 
tored to  the  ranch  house  itself,  a  huge  single- 
story  house  with  a  great  courtyard  in  the 
middle  and  wings  extending  towards  the 
stable,  the  saddle  rooms,  and  the  like.  It  was 
a  most  attractive  building,  its  architecture  of 
the  old  native  style,  and  characteristic  of  the 
life  and  the  country.  Because  of  this  fact 
it  was  in  my  eyes  superior  to  the  big  houses 
we  had  sometimes  seen  on  such  ranches, 
make-believe  Gothic  buildings,  out  of  place 
in  their  surroundings.  Then  we  had  the 
Chilean  breakfast  of  Continental  Europe, 
which  at  home  would  be  called  lunch.  We 
sat  under  the  dense  shade  of  a  g^eat  row 
of  trees,  at  a  long  table  laden  with  silver 
and  glass  and  white  linen.  The  food  was 
delicious.  Our  whole  surroundings  were 
not  merely  comfortable  but  luxurious,  and 
the  contrast  enhanced  the  charm  of  the 
glimpse  of  wild  old-time  huaso  life  that  we 
had  just  caught. 
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DONT  want  to  I"  Myra*s  voice 
floated  toward  me  clear  and  plaintive. 
*'  I  don't  want  to !  I  want  my  fun 
while  I'm  young."  She  was  exquisitely 
young  and  insolently  beautiful  as  she  stood 
in  the  open  doorway,  half  turned  toward  the 
mother  inside. 

I  stopped  in  my  walk  past  the  house.  I  had 
known  her  since  she  was  a  tiny  girl.  "  What 
is  it,  Myra  ?     What  don't  you  want  to  do  ?" 

"  Go  to  work.  I'm  fourteen  to-day,  and 
she  says  I've  got  to  go  to  work  to-morrow." 
Her  frank  eyes  turned  toward  me  sullenly. 

"It's  high  time  ye  went  to  wurrk  I  A  big 
gal  like  you,  fourteen  alreaddy,  an'  me 
wurrking  me  fingers  to  the  bone  f er  the  likes 
of  yez.  Wirra,  wirra,  but  the  childher's 
ungrateful !  Fun !  Sure,  it's  nothin'  but 
fun  ye  thinks  about.  Katie  T'  The  woman's 
voice  rose  in  a  shrill  crescendo,  as  she  came 
outside.  *-  Katie  I  mind  ye  don't  go  aff  the 
block  this  night. 

Myra  shuddered.  She  spoke  under  her 
breath.  **  It's  work  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  at  night,  and  then  it's  *  Mind 
ye  don't  go  aff  the  block  '  at  night." 

**  Young  girls  don't  know  what's  good  fer 
them<  When  ye're  as  old  as  I  am  and  have 
childher  of  your  own,  ye '11  thank  me  fer  it. 
If  ye  don't  ^o  aff  the  block,  I  know  where 
ye  be.  If  ye  get  around  the  earner,  it's  the 
pictures  and  the  dance-hall.  I  know  ye.  I 
know  ye.  Oh,  but  it's  the  mothers  has  their 
hearts  wrung !" 

*'  In  another  year  I'll  be  like  Katie.  Look 
at  her.  In  a  year  I'll  be  like  that."  I  fol- 
lowed Myra's  eyes.  "  Katie's  sixteen.  She's 
been  at  it  two  years." 

Katie  stood  talking  to  a  friend.  She 
coughed  and  her  slight  body  shook.  There 
was  a  tired  droop  to  her  shoulders  and  her 
sallow  face  was  drawn.  A  group  of  girls 
passed,  chattering.  They  stopped  near  Katie. 
"  Come  on,  Katie.     Join  the  bunch." 

Katie  shook  her  head.  "  I  can't.  I'm 
too  tired." 

"  Aw,  come  on,  Katie — you  and  Myra  too ! 
There's  a  dandy  show  at  the  Scenic,  and 
Steinman's  got  learners'  class  to-night.  Aw, 
"ome  on.     It  won't  cost  but  twenty  cents." 
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"  Katie  1"  The  mother  called.  "  Katie,  I 
want  ye  I  Come  right  in.  It's  your  turm 
to  wipe  the  dishes.  And,  Myral  don't  ye 
go  away." 

The  group  passed  on,  and  Katie  went 
slowly  into  the  house. 

"  We  couldn't  go,  anyway.  W^e  ain't  got 
five  cents  fer  the  show,  let  alone  twenty.  It 
takes  all  Katie  makes  to  pay  her  board. 
There  ain't  nothin'  left  over.  Now  I  got  to 
start  in.  Katie  don't  mind,  but  I  ain't  like 
Katie.     I  want  my  fun." 

"  Where  will  you  work,  Myra  ?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"  Oh,  Katie  got  me  a  job.  The  boss  likes 
her." 

"  Moritz's  ?"  I  asked. 

She  nodded.     "  Stripping." 

"I'm  sorry,  M5Ta." 

"  Oh,  it  ain't  nothin'.  I'll  get  used  to  it, 
I  guess,  same  as  them  all." 

I  turned  away.  As  I  walked  down  the 
street  I  pondered.  Mentally  I  could  see  the 
factor}'  and  little  Myra  with  the  buxom  body 
and  the  winsome  face  and  the  free  step  of  a 
free  opirit,  on  the  morrow.  She  would  sit 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  twelve  on  a 
hard  bench,  except  when  she  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  room  for  stock,  and  she  would 
strip  tobacco  leaves,  not  very  fast  at  first,  for 
it  takes  practice  to  gain  rapidity  in  stripping 
from  the  leaf  its  tough  midrib.  But  gradually 
she  would  increase  her  speed  until  perhaps 
fifty  pounds  in  neat  piles  would  stand  to  her 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  day.  In  Myra's  town, 
at  its  price  of  two  cents  a  pound  for  stripped 
leaves,  it  would  take  her  six  months  to  reach 
six  dollars  a  week,  and  then  it  would  be 
only  in  exceptional  weeks  when  the  stock 
was  good  and  her  nerves  steady  that  she 
would  be  able  to  keep  the  pace.  Three 
dollars,  perhaps  four,  even  then,  would 
be  the  usual  amount  in  her  envelope  on  pay- 
day. 

At  twelve  o'clock  she  would  go  home  for 
dinner,  and  she  would  hurry  back  that  she 
might  be  at  her  work  at  one.  And  there  she 
would  sit  until  a  quarter  to  six.  And  I  knew 
that  for  the  first  day  and  for  many  days  to  come, 
until  her  muscles  adjusted  themselves  to  the 


"KATJEl   MINE)  YE   UOX'T  GO  Af¥  THE  IlLOCK  THIS  MGHT" 


new  and  unwonted  strain,  an  unbearable  little 
pain  would  come  under  her  left  shoulder, 
which  she  would  be  able  to  tolerate  only  if 
she  maintained  her  position  ;  that  with  jump- 
ing nerves  she  would  learn  that  even  a  slight 
deviation  would  bring  a  sharp,  catching  pain, 
and  that  she  would  steel  herself  to  keep  still 
when  every  nerve  was  shrieking  for  move- 
ment, or  not  lo  cry  out  when  unwittingly  she 
leaned  forward  to  lift  a  leaf  that  had  fallen  to 
the  floor.     And  1  pictured  the  wearj-  bodj- 


that  would  come  home  to  wipe  the  dishes 
and  go  to  bed,  perhaps  to  fall  into  a  deep 
sleep  from  which  it  would  be  a  pain  to 
awaken  in  the  morning,  perhaps  to  toss  about 
too  wearied  for  sleep,  and  the  dajs  and  days 
made  tolerable  solely  by  the  thouglit  that  they 
would  last  only  until  the  husband  came  whom 
she  was  confidently  awaiting. 

And  I  saw  the  days  that  would  pass  when 
her  body  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  ]>ecuiiar 
conditions  of  the  work,  and  her  mind,  freed 
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from  conscious  physical  distress,  rebeOed  from 
its  monotony  and  craved  something  in  the 
evening  to  offset  the  long  dull  hours  when  she 
speeded  herself  or  raced  with  the  other  girls 
in  her  effort  to  make  a  Htde  more  than  her 
board 

Then  I  asked  what  the  town  offered  in 
exchange  for  this  hard-won  little  more  that 
would  give  her  the  rest  and  relaxation  she 
needed  and  satisfy  the  craving  of  her  spirit. 
And  I  followed  that  other  crowd  down  the 
street  and  into  the  Scenic  The  cooled  air 
was  i^easanter  than  that  of  the  street  out- 
side. The  seats  were  comfortable  and  they 
were  filled  with  Myras  whose  mothers  asked 
not  where  they  spent  their  evenings.  The 
pictures  were  censored.  Many  of  them  were 
attractive,  but  in  them  all  was  one  appeal  I 
joined  a  group  going  out.  ''  Did  you  like 
the  pictures  ?" 

"  Sure.     Wasn't  they  all  love  pictures  ?" 
"  Are  they  the  only  kind  you  like  ?" 
"  Sure.     Though  I  don't  mind  a  cowboy 
picture  now  and  then,  and  a  burning  house 
when  he  saves  her.     But  that's  a  love  picture 
when  he  saves  her." 

They  passed  on  and  entered  Stdnman's. 
I  remembered  that  it  was  learners'  night,  and 
I  went  to  the  balcony  to  watch.  It  was  a 
happy  place,  a  good  floor,  a  good  band, 
bright  lights,  and  no  restraint  except  two 
signs  which  read :  "  No  person  under  sixteen 
allowed.  Grizzly  bear  and  turkey  trot  not 
allowed."  The  young  people  enjoyed  them- 
selves. They  danced  well,  and  naturally  they 
took  pleasure  in  the  rhythmical  movement 
of  their  young  bodies.  So  far  as  I  saw,  there 
was  very  little  amiss.  Now  and  then  the 
movement  was  a  little  more  voluptuous  than 
was  good  for  untutored  spirits,  now  and  then 
their  bodies  were  perhaps  too  tightly  pressed 
together,  now  and  then  in  the  balcony  were 
passages  between  girls  and  their  "  fellers " 
that  would  better  have  been  curbed.  An  inter- 
mission was  announced.  A  general  exodus 
took  place,  and  I  followed.  No  drink  was  al- 
lowed in  the  hall,  but  the  street  was  lined  with 
saloons,  and  group  by  group  the  *'  fellers  " 
disappeared  behind  swing  doors.  Some  with 
their  girls  continued  a  block  farther,  where 
there  were  candy  stores  and  soda  fountains. 
This,  then,  was  what  we  offered  these  chil- 
dren. They  were  all  factory  girls  and  boys. 
Many  of  them  I  knew  by  sight.  All  day 
long  they  toiled  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  six  at  night,  just  beyond  the  fatigue 
'"Tiit  of  nerve  and  muscle,  just  beyond  that 


of  mental  uninterest.     And  when  they  were 
rebelling  from  they  knew  not  what,  there  was 
only  the  crowded  main  street  with  its  movii^ 
pictures,  its  dance-hall,  its  skadng-rink,  its 
pool-rooms,  its  candy  stores,  and  its  sakxMis 
set  before  them  with  all  the  appeal  that  can 
be  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  modem  adver- 
tising.   If  there  were  anything  left  after  they 
had  paid  their  boa^  they  could  go  into  one 
of  these  for  diversion;   if  there  were  not, 
there  was  still  the  gayly  lighted  street     And 
in  k>ng  lines    giris  and  boys   passed   and 
repassed,  rubbing  iip  against  eadi  other  with 
the  free  unthinkingness  of  young  animals  at 
play.     And  when  they  turned  toward  home 
there  were  dark  alleys,  unlighted  comers, 
deserted  cemeteries,  and  no  watchful  eye  to 
see  that  no  harm  came. 

I  turned  homeward.  The  sound  pf  an 
automobile  stopped  me.  It  whiried  past,  its 
young  occupants  laughing  gayly.  I  knew 
them  by  sight  They  were  getting  cobwebs 
brushed  out  of  brains  that  had  very  little 
right  to  be  tired.  Fresh  air  was  toning  mus- 
cles that  had  had  no  strain  put  upon  them 
beyond  that  of  a  game  of  tennis.  But,  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  were 
craving  and  getting  excitement.  This  rapid 
motion  in  the  open  air,  with  its  inevitable 
thrill  of  possible  danger,  would  be  health- 
giving  to  the  factory  girl.  It  would  rest  her 
in  mind  and  body.  But  it  is  precisely  what 
cannot  come  to  the  average  factory  girl  legiti- 
mately. Is  it  small  wonder  that  she  some- 
times gets  it  ill^timately  ? 

I  saw  Katie  the  other  day.  I  had  been 
away  from  the  town  for  nearly  two  years.  I 
wanted  to  know  about  Myra.  Once  in  the 
early  days  I  had  seen  her,  her  lagging  steps 
without  elasticity,  her  shoulders  drooping 
with  fatigue,  "  too  tired  "  to  go  to  the  pic- 
tures. I  had  wondered  what  life  would 
finally  bring  her.  Now  I  found  out  Katie 
looked  at  me  with  a  gentle  smile.  She  was 
always  a  patient  soul.  "  She's  at  home,'*  she 
said,  and  stopped. 

"  Tell  me  about  her." 

Her  words  came  with  a  rush.  "  It's  hard 
on  a  girl  when  she  ain't  got  a  mother  to  look 
after  her.  Mother  died  last  year.  I  did 
what  I  could,  but  you  know  how  Myra  alwa^'s 
was.  She  met  him  down  at  Steinman's. 
The  trial  was  last  Tuesday.  The  judge 
wouldn't  let  me  in  the  court-room.  He  said 
I  was  under  age  and  it  wasn't  fit  for  me  to 
hear.  They  called  it  *  statutory  rape.'  I  don't 


know  what  Ihey  are  going  to  do.  His  father 
says  he  ain't  no  good,  and  he  couldn't  take 
care  of  her  if  he  was  married  to  her.  They'll 
decide  next  week.  I  can't  do  nothin'  if  she 
wants  lo  marry  him.  Vou  see,  she  wants  a 
name  for  the  baby,  and  his  father  won't  keep 
his  word  and  takecare  of  her  afterwards  unless 
he  is  married  to  her.  He  ain't  but  nineteen. 
I  do  the  best  I  can,  but  there  ain't  nobody 
but  her  and  me  and  mj'  brother,  and  she 
can't  work  now." 

'■  How  old  are  you  .'" 


"  I'm  eighteen." 

"  How  much  do  you  and  your  brother 
make  ?" 

"  The  most  I  ever  made  was  $7.30.  And 
the  most  he  ever  made  was  fS-O,"?." 

"  Do  you  always  make  as  much  as  that  ?" 

"  No.  You  see,  I'm  on  piece-work,  and 
sometimes  stock  is  bad.  The  next  week  I 
didn't  make  but  four  dollars." 

A  few  days  later  I  went  to  see  her  em- 
ployer. I  wanted  to  know  his  attitude 
toward  his  girls.     I  found  him  in  his  retail 
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shop.  I  asked  him  how  many  girls  he 
employed  and  what  they  could  earn.  He 
answered  my  questions  after  his  fashion  and 
added  some  thoughts  of  his  own  :  "  IVe  got 
two  hundred  girls.  I  could  use  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  but  I  can't  get  'em.  Oh,  they  can 
make  good  money  if  they'll  work.  You  see, 
it  is  'most  all  piece- wOrk  in  my  place,  and  it  is 
all  up  to  the  girl.  If  shell  work,  she  can  make 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  dollars.  I've  got  girls 
that  make  their  twelve  dollars.  But  they 
ain't  no  good,  most  of  *em.  Why,  you  wouldn't 
believe  it,  but  some  of  the  little  ones  fifteen 
years  old  do  the  best.  They  get  five  dollars 
a  week.  If  I  was  to  put  'em  on  piece- 
work they  could — well,  they  could  do  as  good 
as  any  of  'em,  but  I  couldn't  do  it.  If  I  was 
to  pay  'em  any  more'n  I  do  now,  they'd  get 
the  swelled  head  and  I  couldn't  do  nothin' 
with  'em  any  more.  They'd  want  to  run  the 
business.  They  are  talking  about  passing 
a  bill  in  the  legislature  calling  for  a  minimum 
wage  and  shorter  hours.  I'd  just  like  to  go 
down  there  and  talk  to  them  fellers.  They 
don't  know  nothin'  about  running  a  business. 
All  they  think  about  is  the  girls.  Them  girls 
ain't  worth  now  what  we're  payin'  'em,  always 
running  downtown  nights  instead  of  going 
to  bed.  On  Sundays  in  winter,  you  wouldn't 
believe  it,  but  they  go  out  to  the  park  and 
skate  all  day,  and  when  they  come  back  here  on 
Monday  they  ain't  no  good.  Wouldn't  it  be 
better  for  'em  to  stay  home  and  rest  and  come 
back  here  Monday  ready  to  work  ?" 

It  would  certainly  be  better  for  his  busi- 
ness. About  the  girls  I  held  my  peace,  and 
he  went  on  : 

"  If  we  say  a  word,  them  fellers  down  there 
say  we  ain't  got  no  right  to  interfere  with  a 
working-girl's  recreation.  I  tell  you  things 
is  fierce  these  days.  They  ain't  like  they 
was  when  I  began.  I  got  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  week,  and  I  worked  for  it.  Of  course 
it  takes  more  to  live  on  now  than  it  did  then. 
But  they  ain't  no  good.  They  ain't  worth 
what  we  pay  'em." 

I  forebore  to  remind  this  philanthropist, 
who  was  looking  for  fifty  more  girls  "  not 
worth  what  we  pay  'em  "  to  heap  his  benefits 
upon,  of  the  fifteen-year-olds  not  yet  put  upon 
piece-work  for  fear  that  if  their  work  received 
its  just  due  their  undernourished  bodies 
might  develop  the  unpleasant  accompani- 
ment of  a  "swelled  head,"  children  whose 
fresh  young  spirits  had  not  yet  been  worn  by 
underfeeding  and  nervous  strain  to  the  point 
where  the  spur  must  be  applied. 


"  And  I'd  like  to  know,  v/hen  this  bill  gets 
through,  what  they're  going  to  do  about  the 
old  ones  that  we  are  just  keeping  on  out  of 
kindness.  Wliy,  we  got  an  old  woman  up 
there ;  she's  over  sixty  and  she's  got  a  blind 
sister,  and  they  depend  on  the  three  dollars 
she  brings  home  every  week.  I'd  sure 
hate  to  let  her  go  ;  been  with  us  twenty  years ; 
used  to  make  her  twelve  dollars  a  week." 

Not  a  word  about  present-day  speeding, 
about  the  merdlessness  of  new  whirling  ma- 
chinery that  exacts  its  toll  from  human 
nerves,  about  the  long  hours  of  monotony 
that  by  their  very  duration  produce  nervous 
unrest  that  can  be  stilled  only  by  excite- 
ment, about  piece-work  at  which  a  girl 
makes  $7.30  one  week  and  $4  the  next,  and 
the  cruel  strain  it  puts  upon  her  nerves  to  try 
against  odds  to  get  her  seven  dollars  when 
stock  is  bad ;  our  precious  industrial  system, 
under  which  girls  like  Myra  go  to  the  wall 
and  girls  like  Katie  wear  their  bodies  to  the 
breaking-point,  decreasing  day  by  day  their 
efficiency ;  under  which  girls  of  fifteen  are 
able  to  produce  more  than  their  wearied 
older  sisters,  and  women  of  sixty  are  thrown 
on  the  scrap-heap ;  under  which  the  many 
are  sacrificed  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few. 

Is  it  not  a  problem  of  our  civilization  to  find 
a  way  by  which  the  many  shall  profit  by  the 
work  of  the  many  ?  At  least  may  we  not 
find  a  way  whereby  we  shall  not  steal  the 
precious  youth  of  children,  by  which  they 
shall  not  be  broken  before  their  time,  by 
which  we  shall  not  wear  them  out  with 
monotony,  and  then  seek  to  offset  our  deadly 
work  by  surfeiting  them  with  the  wrong  sort 
of  pleasure — pleasure  which  for  its  better 
commercialization,  for  its  greater  profit  to 
those  providing  it,  appeals  first  and  always 
to  that  great  sex  instinct  which,  often  beyond 
the  control  of  those  experienced  enough  to 
know  and  resist,  swamps  with  its  strength  the 
untutored  child  played  upon  by  the  power 
of  suddenly  aroused  and  unaccustomed 
emotions  ? 

There  are  many  Myras,  but  many  more 
Katies — the  one  rebelling  and  falling  a  quick 
prey  to  the  system,  the  other  accepting  as 
inevitable  the  life  of  her  class.  But  whether 
Myras  or  Katies,  whether  they  voice  their 
spirit  or  are  still  with  a  terrible  patience, 
they  want  their  fun  while  they  are  young. 
They  have  a  right  to  it  while  they  are  young, 
the  fun  and  joy  of  childhood.  It  is  one  of 
the  responsibilities  of  our  age.  It  is  our 
responsibility.     Shall  we  not  face  it  ? 
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ON E  evening  in  Februar>%  about  three 
jears  ago,  I  chanced  to  be  sitting  in 
an  apartment  of  the  Hotel  Judson, 
in  New  York  City,  talking  with  a  young 
Polish  lawyer  from  Minsk.  He  had  come 
to  the  United  States  a  short  time  before  as 
a  political  refugee,  and  had  brought  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  me  from  a  valued  and 
trusted  friend  in  St.  Petersburg.  As  he 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  culture,  courage,  and 
resolution,  I  felt  curious  to  know  what  his 
history  had  been  and  what  the  circumstances 
were  that  had  forced  or  induced  him  to  leave  his 
native  countr>'.  There  were  reasons  enough, 
of  course,  for  a  man's  leaving  Russia ;  but 
I  had  found  in  experience  that  expatriation 
in  such  cases  is  generally  due  to  some  specific 
determining  cause  rather  than  to  general  po- 
litical conditions,  and  that  such  cause  is  often 
connected  with  an  interesting  personal  stor}\ 
At  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  therefore, 
I  asked  my  visitor  the  direct  question, 
*'  What  finally  made  you  decide  to  get  out  of 
Russia  ?" 

"  A  Russian  fox,"  he  replied,  gravely. 

The  answer  was  so  unexpected  and  ai> 
parently  so  irrelevant  that  1  was  rather  taken 
aback,  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
puzzled  surprise.  Then  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  he  was  probably  speaking  figura- 
tively, and  that  the  fox  in  question  was  some 
Russian  official — a  governor  or  chief  of  po- 
lice— who  had  the  cunning  and  subtlety  with 
which  the  fox,  in  Russia  as  in  America,  is 
usually  credited. 

"  Do  you  mean  a  real  fox,"  I  asked,  '-or 
merely  a  man  with  foxy  characteristics  ?" 

"  1  mean  a  real  fox,"  he  replied.  *•  If  a 
red  Russian  fox  with  pointed  ears  and  a 
bushy  tail  had  not  left  tracks  in  the  snow 
on  the  edge  of  a  certain  piece  of  woods  four 
or  hvt  years  ago,  1  might  still  be  practicing 
my  profession  in  Minsk." 

*'  It  sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  stor>'," 
I  said,  encouragingly. 

"  It  is  a  story,"  he  assented,  "  or  rather  a 
tragedy  ;  but  it  isn't  primarily  mine.  I  was 
finally  brought  into  it,  but  I  played  only  a 
subordinate  part.  The  real  actors  were  a 
Polish  landed  proprietor  and  his  friends,  two 
or  three  priests  of  the  Greek  Church,  a 
Black  Hundred  representative  in  the  Duma, 
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and  a  Russian  fox.  It  is  a  common  saying 
that  *  Russia  is  the  land  of  unlimited  possi- 
bilities;' but,  with  all  your  Siberian  experience, 
could  you  possibly  imagine  a  Russian  fox 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  a  Catholic 
Pole  to  dishonor  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  ?" 

''  Well,  hardly,"  I  replied.  "  The  fox  in  our 
fairy  tales  sometimes  does  queer  things,  but 
nothing  so  queer  as  that.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen— if  it  did  happen  ?" 

*'  The  story  is  an  almost  incredible  one," 
he  said  ;  "  but  the  facts  are  on  record  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Minsk,  and  also  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Governing  Senate  "  (the  Russian 
Supreme  Court)  **  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
fox  is  dead ;  but,  if  we  can  trust  the  findings 
of  a  Russian  jury,  he  died  in  trying  to  help  a 
Catholic  Pole  express  his  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  Greek  faith.  Have  you  been  in  any 
of  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia  since  the 
revolution  of  1905  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  I  passed  through  that 
part  of  the  Empire  several  times  in  earlier 
years,  but  I  haven't  been  there  since  1901." 

**  Then  Td  better  begin  by  telling  you 
something  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rus- 
sian Poland  at  the  time  when  this  fox  case 
came  up.  Tm  afraid  you  won't  believe  the 
story  at  all  if  I  don't  give  you  the  historical 
background.  You  remember,  perhaps,  that 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1905-6  re- 
ceived much  of  its  support  from  the  so-called 
*  alien  '  nationalities  of  Russia,  particularly 
the  Jews,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Poles. 
When  it  was  finally  defeated,  largely  through 
the  bloody  pogroms  which  were  planned  by 
the  monarchists  and  executed  by  the  Black 
Hundreds,  the  Government  determined  not 
only  to  punish  these  *  alien  *  peoples  for  their 
revolutionary  sympathies  and  activities,  but, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  break  up  their  national 
or  racial  solidarity  and  Russianize  them  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Field  courts  martial, 
punitive  expeditions,  and  sentences  of  exile 
almost  decimated  the  male  population  of  the 
southern  and  western  provinces,  and  the 
policy  of  repression,  which  has  always  been 
rigorous  in  Poland,  became  not  only  more 
cruel  in  spirit  but  more  openly  terroristic  in 
form.  The  whole  country  was  under  martial 
law  ;  every  oflScial  who  showed  the  least 
sympathy  with  the    Poles  was   removed  or 
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punished;  the  Black  Hundreds  and  the 
fanatical  priests  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
were  given  an  absolutely  free  hand ;  while  at 
the  same  time  Polish  organizations  of  all 
kinds  were  ruthlessly  crushed.  You  won^t 
fully  realize  this  unless  I  give  you  a  few  illus- 
trations. In  Warsaw  at  that  time  there  was 
a  Polish  benevolent  society  whose  object  was 
to  aid  poor  scholars  and  students  in  the 
schools  and  universities.  It  had  nearly  two 
hundred  local  branches  in  the  various  Polish 
provinces,  and  it  was  helping  thousands  of 
young  Poles  in  straitened  financial  circum- 
stances to  get  an  education.  When  Premier 
Stolypin  came  into  power,  and  the  Black 
Hundreds  raised  the  cry  of  *  Russia  for  the 
Russians,  and  away  with  the  aliens  !*  this 
benevolent  society,  which  had  no  political  or 
national  aims  whatever,  was  ordered  to  close 
its  doors  and  go  into  liquidation. 

"  But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
other  things  that  were  done  between  1907 
and  1910.  The  Governor  of  Wilna  forbade 
Polish  actors  to  appear  in  the  theaters  of  that 
city  ;  the  Governor  of  Grodno  would  not  allow 
the  mourners  at  the  funeral  of  the  Polish 
novelist  Orzheshko  to  carry  memorial  wreaths 
in  the  procession  ;  the  Governor  of  Lodz 
would  not  permit  the  Hygienic  Society  of 
Lodz  to  have  a  section  devoted  to  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  city,  although  it  had  raised  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  rubles  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  Governor  of  Warsaw  sup- 
pressed the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Enlightenment  and  the  Society  of  Polish 
Economists  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they 
were  *  prejudicial  to  public  order.' 

*•  You  may  think  that  in  such  cases  as  these 
governmental  repression  went  to  its  extreme 
limits ;  but  far  from  it  1  It  had  no  limits. 
Agricultural  societies  and  consumers'  leagues 
were  closed  in  all  the  Polish  provinces,  and 
even  such  manifestly  innocent  organizations 
as  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Rational 
Amusements,  the  Society  for  Mutual  Help 
in  Case  of  Death,  the  Pioneers  of  Cremation, 
the  Warsaw  Aviation  Society,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Bee  Culture 
were  all  either  suppressed  or  prohibited. 
Poles  were  not  allowed  to  organize  or  work 
together  for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  cer- 
tain public  fields  they  were  not  even  per- 
mitted to  act  separately  as  individuals. 
Madame  Gurskoi,  a  well-known  Polish  lady, 
was  forbidden  to  organize  a  public  sale  of 
flowers  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  relief 
of  sufferers  from  tuberculosis ;  the  bandmas- 


ter of  Chenstohova  was  punished  for  direct- 
ing his  orchestra  to  play  *  God  Save  Poland;' 
the  Polish  Catholic  priest  of  Ganich  was  ar- 
rested and  fined  for  hanging  Polish  flags  from 
the  windows  of  his  church  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  the 
Catholic  priest  Putyato  was  forbidden  to  give 
a  public  lecture  on  the  catacombs  of  Rome  ; 
and  even  a  poor  Polish  peasant  was  impris- 
oned for  setting  up  on  his  farm  a  wooden 
cross  inscribed,  *  From  famine,  fire,  and  war, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us !'  Finally,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Podolia  closed  the  Polish  School  of 
Refuge  in  Mohilef,  and  left  fifty  children — - 
mostly  orphans — wholly  without  shelter  or 
care. 

"  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
acts  of  oppression  and  persecution  which 
made  the  life  of  the  Poles  at  that  time  almost 
insupportable.  I  refer  to  them  only  that  you 
may  understand  what  the  atmosphere  and 
background  of  the  fox  hunt  case  were.  In  a 
natural  and  normal  environment  a  Russian 
fox  doesn't  commit  suicide  by  prearrange- 
ment  in  order  that  he  may  help  a  Catholic 
Pole  to  commit  sacrilege. 

"  The  story  that  I  am  about  to  tell  you  is 
known  to  the  Russian  courts  as  the  Knobels- 
dorf  case.  In  December,  1909,  there  was 
living  near  the  town  of  Mozyr,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Minsk,  a  Polish  landed  proprietor 
named  Adam  Knobelsdorf .  He  was  a  gray- 
haired  man  about  seventy  years  of  age  when 
I  made  his  acquaintance,  but  he  still  retained 
his  bodily  activity  and  vigor,  kept  horses  and 
hunting  dogs,  lived  largely  in  the  open  air, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  field  sports  of  all 
kinds.  He  was  a  Catholic,  of  course,  in 
religion,  a  man  of  liberal  opinions,  and  a 
patriotic  Pole ;  but  he  had  shown  no  more 
hostility  to  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Russian  Government  than  was  shown  by 
educated  Poles  generally,  and  had  never  been 
engaged,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  religious  or 
political  controversy.  But  the  Black  Hun- 
dreds and  the  Orthodox  priests  hated  him, 
because  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  inoverets 
(heretic)  and  an  itwrodets  (alien),  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  *  true  Russian,'  heretics 
and  aliens  are  the  natural  enemies  of  God 
and  the  Czar. 

"  A  year  or  two  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Russian  revolutionists  and  the  establishment 
of  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  western  provinces 
this  gray-haired  Polish  gentleman,  Adam 
Knobelsdorf,  invited  two  friends  named  Zhul- 
kovski  and  Shamborski,  who  were  spending 
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h.r/,;.;^  Tt:^/. ,'*,%.    \  r>^e  t-ad  beer,  a  recer;: 

Uyr)  pTo;x/v:d  t/^  ;jo  •*/".  jf-»-^  and  cJogs  :'j 
a  f'yfr.t  tw'r./e  ^^  ftfte^m  v^%*_s  away  ar.d 
jrx/i:  ^><  i',x*-,s  a:.d  rahr>.!:^,  '1  r,e>'  a%ked  two 
t/^.ar,t  farrr.'rr*  of  th^  ne^'^hrxtrrvxjd — the 
bro'  r /:r %  T :  v^a  r,c  h : k  — to  accom pany  them . 
ar»d  Vx/k  alor^jf  a%  jjjide  a  jxrasant  from  a 
riear-by  v;*;agc  riamed  Kuks.  ar,d  a  young 
servant  from  thiC  Knobelsdorf  household 
i»^//>::  narr^'  1  d'/ri't  now  remember.  There 
were  tevcn  of  tr*em  in  all,  and  the>-  started — 
two  or  three  fm  horseback  and  the  rest  in 
sH{^)^»fl — on  the  %cajnd  day  after  Christmas, 
four  or  five  of  the  party  carried  shot-jfuns, 
and  t^Kry  were  accompanied  by  a  small  pack 
of  hunting  d/jj{».  As  they  drove  out  of  the 
<ynirt>ard,  atxiut  eij^ht  o'dfxrk  in  the  morning, 
KnobelJkiwf's  youngest  daughter,  who  kept 
house  for  him,  waved  good- by  to  him  from 
the  veranda  with  her  handkerchief  and 
cried  :  *  Father  I  Don't  hunt  until  you  get  too 
tired,  and  be  sure  to  put  your  heavy  cloak 
around  you  when  you  sit  down  to  lunch.' 

**  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  the 
hunters  were  not  very  successful  in  finding 
game,  and  after  taking  lunch  beside  a 
frozen  brook  in  the  woods  they  agreed 
U)  separate,  Knobelsdorf,  with  his  servant, 
the  guide  Kuks,  and  one  of  the  Urban- 
chik  brothers,  taking  a  westerly  course, 
while  Zhulkovski,  Shamlxjrski,  and  the  other 
Dibanchik  brother  went  to  the  eastward.  In 
order  that  the  two  parties  might  keep  in 
touch  it  was  agreed  that  each  should  fire  a 
shot  occasi<;nally,  whether  any  game  were 
found  or  not.  Shortly  after  parting  from 
Knolx'lsdorf  the  second  party  came  upon  the 
fresh  track  of  a  fox.  The  dogs  took  it  up 
caj;erly  and  followed  it  two  or  three  versts  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  it  ended  at  a 
hole  in  the  foundation  of  an  old  log  church 
or  chapel  which  had  been  abandoned  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  before  and  had  fallen  into 
complete  decay.  One  of  the  dogs  wormed 
his  way  into  the  hole  and  under  the  plank 
Moor  of  the  building.  His  excited  barking 
showed  that  the  fox  was  there,  but  the 
animal  had  apparently  taken  refuge  in  a 
place  where  there  was  so  little  room  that  the 
dog  could  neither  get  at  him  nor  drive  him 
out.  After  waiting  a  while  the  hunters  went 
into  the  chapel,  the  door  of  which  was  se- 
cured only  by  a  wooden  bar.  By  the  dim 
lif;ht  which  came  in  through  cracks  in  the 
boatded   windows  they  could   see  that  the 


D-i-'Uni^  was  practicaiiy 
lis  fl-jor  was  covered  with  snov,  wfakh  h^ 
b  own  in  through  openings  in  the  half- 
decayed  roof-  Locating  tbe  fox  appTD^c- 
mately  b>-  the  sound  of  the  do^'s  barkr:^. 
the  hunters  deared  awav  the  snow  and  traed 
to  frighten  him  out  b\*  stamping  over  bJs 
head  ;  but  tbe  fox  was  more  afraid  of  xx 
dog  than  he  was  of  the  noise,  and  would  z>x: 
leave  the  place  where  he  was  apparently  safe 
from  attack.  The  hunters  then  went  oor- 
side  the  chapel  and  tried  by  voice  and 
whistle  to  recall  the  dog ;  but  he  would  occ 
come. 

** '  Let's  go  in  and  take  up  a  plank  in 
floor/  suggested  Urbanchik-     '  In  that 
we  can  at  least  get  the  dc^.    We  don't 
to  leave  him  there.' 

"  This  seemed  to  be  a  practical  suggestiac 
and,  returning  to  the  interior,  they  removed 
a  plank  in  the  half -decayed  floor,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  out  the  dog.  In  so  doin^, 
however,  they  liberated  both  fox  and  dog, 
and  the  fox  came  first  Acting,  probably,  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  Zhulkovski  fired 
at  him,  and,  as  the  distance  was  short,  the 
charge  of  rabbit- shot  killed  him  on  the  spot 

*•  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  hunters  reassem- 
bled at  the  place  where  they  had  left  the 
sleighs,  and  all  went  home  together,  none 
imagining  for  a  moment  that  the  shooting  of 
a  fox  within  the  walls  of  an  old,  abandoned, 
half-ruined  chapel  was  an  act  of  sacril^e 
which  might  have  tragic  consequences. 

'*  Some  days  later  a  Russian  peasant  who 
happened  to  be  passing  the  chapel  saw  the 
tracks  of  the  hunting  party  in  the  snow,  and, 
upon  going  into  the  building  to  investigate, 
found  blood  in  the  place  where  the  fox  had 
been  killed.  Through  his  report,  or  through 
the  talk  of  the  hunters  themselves,  who  made 
no  secret  of  the  incident,  the  sacril^ous  vio- 
lation of  an  Orthodox  Russian  church  by 
Polish  heretics  became  known  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  and,  seeing  an  opp>ortu- 
nity  to  show  their  power  and  punish  the 
enemies  of  the  true  faith,  they  took  it  up. 
They  met  at  first  with  very  little  encourage* 
ment.  The  local  police  officials  made  an 
investigation,  but,  finding  no  evidence  of  crim- 
inal intent,  and  regarding  the  matter  as  a 
trivial  one,  they  dismissed  the  case.  Com- 
plaint was  then  made  to  the  district  com- 
mander (zemski  muhalnik)^  but  he  seemed 
to  be  indifferent  to  it  and  declared  that  he 
had  no  jurisdiction.  Then  the  case  was  ap)- 
parentl}'  dropped,  but  a  year  or  two  later  a 
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new  district  commander  was  appointed,  and 
a  second  complaint  was  laid  before  him.  He 
made  inquiry  into  the  circumstances,  and 
apparently  satisfied  himself  that  the  matter 
was  not  important  enough  to  deserve  serious 
attention.  At  any  rate,  he  declined  to  take 
action  upon  the  evidence  presented  to  him. 
By  this  time  the  incident  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Black  Hundreds,  and  they, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  Father  Yakubo- 
vitch,  a  fanatical  Russian  priest  who  repre- 
sented that  district  in  the  Duma,  and  the 
encouragement  and  sympathy  of  Bishop 
Michael,  another  intolerant  and  vindictive 
ecclesiastic,  prevailed  upon  the  investigating 
magistrate  and  the  procurator  in  the  district 
town  of  Mozyr  to  take  the  *  sacrilege  case  * 
up.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1909. 
The  '  nationalistic  '  policy  of  Premier  Stolypin 
and  the  Czar  was  then  the  strongest  influence 
in  Russia,  and  local  officials  everywhere  were 
striving  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  *  higher 
spheres  *  by  harrying  the  heretics  and  aliens, 
and  thus  showing  their  devotion  to  the  Church 
and  the  Crown.  The  investigating  magis- 
trate in  Mozyr  decided  that  there  was  evi- 
dence enough  to  justify  prosecution,  and  the 
procurator  drew  up  an  indictment  charging 
all  of  the  hunters  with  sacrilegious  violation 
of  a  church." 

"  But  why  all  V'  I  inquired.  **  According 
to  your  story,  Knobelsdorf  and  the  members 
of  his  party  did  not  participate  in  the  crime, 
nor  even  go  near  the  chapel." 

'*  That's  true,"  replied  the  young  lawyer  ; 
*•  but  according  to  the  theory  of  the  prosecu- 
tion Knobelsdorf  deliberately  planned  the 
act  of  sacrilege  and  organized  the  hunting 
party  for  the  express  purpose  of  desecrating 
a  Russian  place  of  worship." 

*'  But  that's  still  more  preposterous  "  I  said. 
*'  The  hunters  were  led  to  the  chapel  by  the 
track  of  a  fox.  How  could  Knobelsdorf 
know  in  advance  that  a  fox  on  that  par- 
ticular day  would  run  under  that  particular 
building  r 

*'  He  couldn't,"  replied  the  lawyer,  '*  un- 
less he  had  an  understanding  with  the  fox. 
But  the  priests  avoided  that  difficulty  by  con- 
tending that,  although  the  fox  was  not  a 
piirticeps  criminis,  he  did,  nevertheless,  give 
Knobelsdorf  an  opportunity  to  commit  sacri- 
lege by  digging  his  hole  under  the  floor  of 
that  particular  building.  Their  theory  was 
that  Knobelsdorf,  who  lived  fifteen  versts 
from  the  chapel,  discovered  in  some  way 
that  a  fox  had  a  hole  under  it.     This  sug- 


gested to  him  the  idea  that  he  might  show 
his  contempt  for  the  Russians  and  their 
religion  by  organizing  a  hunting  party,  break- 
ing into  the  chapel,  tearing  up  the  floor,  dig- 
ging out  the  fox,  and  shooting  him  in  the 
very  place  where  Orthodox  believers  had  knelt, 
prayed,  and  worshiped.  You  see,  the  priests 
had  to  charge  premeditation  and  conspiracy 
in  order  to  implicate  Knobelsdorf  at  all, 
because  he  was  not  with  the  party  that  en- 
tered the  chapel ;  he  was  chasing  rabbits 
three  or  four  versts  away.  But,  besides  that, 
Russian  law  makes  a  discrimination  between 
crimes  committed  thoughtlessly  or  inadver- 
tently and  crimes  committed  with  deliberate 
intention.  For  the  latter  the  punishment  is 
much  more  severe,  and  the  priests  and  the 
Black  Hundreds  did  not  intend  that  the  aliens 
and  heretics  should  be  let  off  with  a  fine  or  a 
few  days'  imprisonment." 

**  Were  all  of  the  hunting  party  Poles  and 
Catholics  V^  1  inquired. 

*'  No  ;"  he  replied ;  "  two  of  them — the 
servant  and  the  guide — were  Orthodox  White 
Russian  peasants,  who  would  not  be  likely, 
of  course,  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  dis- 
honor their  own  religion.  But  that  didn't 
make  any  difference.  The  priests  and  the 
Black  Hundreds  were  ready  to  sacrifice  two 
Orthodox  believers,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
strike  successfully  at  five  heretical  Poles ;  so 
they  accused  them  all. 

"  With  the  indictment  and  arrest  of  Kno- 
belsdorf and  his  companions  my  connection 
with  the  story  begins.  I  was  then  only  an 
assistant  advocate  ( pomoshnik  prisazhni  po- 
verenni)^  but  I  helped  to  prepare  the  defense. 
None  of  us  thought  at  that  time  that  the 
case  could  possibly  havq  serious  consequences. 
It  seemed  perfectly  evident  that  there  was 
neither  premeditation  nor  conspiracy,  and  that 
the  shooting  of  the  fox  in  the  old,  abandoned, 
half- ruined  chapel  was  the  result  pardy  of 
accident  and  partly  of  thoughtlessness  and 
excitement.  But  we  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
priests  and  Court  to  convict  the  prisoners  of 
premeditated  sacrilege,  without  reference  to 
facts  or  probabilities. 

*'  The  trial,  which  began  in  the  Minsk  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Mozyr  on  the  2d  of  June,  1910, 
was  held  before  a  jury,  but  with  closed  doors. 
Five  Russian  priests  were  present,  ostensibly 
as  witnesses  ;  but  the  application  of  a  Polish 
Catholic  priest  for  admission  was  denied. 
The  public,  of  course,  was  excluded,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  near  relatives  of 
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the  accused.  The  procurator  was  assisted 
by  B.  V.  Nikolski,  a  Black  Hundred  advocate 
from  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  a  reputation 
for  oratory  and  who  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent particularly  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  diocese.  The  whole  case  turned,  of 
course,  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
facts.  Zhulkovski,  Shamborski,  and  Urban- 
chik  admitted  the  killing  of  the  fox  in  the 
chapel,  but  said  that  it  was  an  impulsive  and 
unpremeditated  act,  and  that  the  chapel 
seemed  to  them  to  be  an  abandoned  and 
half-ruined  building  which  had  no  more 
sacredness  than  the  forest  around  it.  Kno- 
belsdorf  and  his  companions  declared  that 
they  were  several  versts  away  when  the 
other  party  came  upon  the  fox  tracks,  and 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  killing  until 
they  were  informed  of  it  after  the  two  par- 
ties had  come  together.  The  procurator, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  Knobels- 
dorf  and  his  Catholic  associates  had  artfully 
contrived  the  whole  scheme  six  months 
prior  to  its  execution,  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  desecrating  an  Orthodox  place 
of  worship  and  thus  showing  their  contempt 
for  the  true  faith.  The  heretics,  he  said, 
not  only  killed  the  fox  in  the  very  shadow 
of  God's  altar,  but  pierced  with  twenty-two 
shot-holes  a  p>ortrait  of  the  Saviour  which 
was  hanging  on  the  wall.  He  admitted 
that  the  chapel  was  old  and  somewhat  out 
of  repair,  but  he  denied  that  it  had  been 
abandoned.  At  his  request,  the  jurors  were 
taken  to  the  sacred  edifice,  and  there  were 
shown  not  only  the  pierced  portrait  of  the 
Saviour,  but  a  cross  and  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  which  were  lying  on  the  altar. 
These  things  were  supposed  to  prove  that 
the  chapel  was  at  least  in  occasional  use 
as  a  place  of  worship. 

"  We  found,  some  weeks  later,  a  Russian 
peasant  who  affirmed  under  oath  that  the 
cross  and  the  New  Testament  were  placed  on 
the  altar  just  before  the  inspection,  and  that 
he  accompanied  the  priest  who  carried  them 
there.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  get  this 
testimony  in  time  to  use  it  at  the  trial.  I 
have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  pierced  portrait 
of  the  Saviour  was  also  manufactured  and  put 
in  place  in  order  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  devout  peasant  jury,  because  shot  fired 
nt  a  fox  on  the  floor  could  not  possibly  pierce 
a  canvas  portrait  hanging  at  a  height  of  six 
feet  against  the  wall. 

*'  I  need  not  go  further  into  the  details  of  the 
trial.     Nikolski,  the  oratorical  advocate  from 


St.  Petersburg,  wept,  beat  his  breast,  and 
implored  the  jury  to  pun»sh  men  who  were 
capable  of  desecrating  God's  altar  and  firing 
shot  into  the  face  of  the  blessed  Redeemer, 
while  the  Presiding  Judge,  after  ruling 
strongly  against  the  defense  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, closed  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  these 
words : 

"  *  If,  in  spite  of  all  these  proofs,  you  re- 
turn a  verdict  of  acquittal,  it  will  show  that 
this  Court  disregards  the  intention  of  the 
Supreme  Authority '  (the  Czar),  '  which  was 
to  create  a  tribunal  of  equity  and  justice.  A 
court  that  showed  such  disrespect  would  not 
only  be  a  farce,  but  would  be  injurious  and 
dangerous,  because  it  would  increase  by  its 
verdicts  of  acquittal  the  number  of  unpun- 
ished crimes.' 

"  In  view  of  the  biased  tendency  of  the 
whole  charge^  and  the  flagrant  illegality  of  its 
concluding  sentences,  counsel  for  the  defense 
took  formal  exceptions  and  requested  the 
Presiding  Judge  to  note  them  in  a  protocol 
as  the  ground  for  a  possible  appeal.  They 
were  asked  to  put  their  objections  in  writing, 
and  they  did  so. 

*'  Half  an  hour  later  the  jury  came  in  with 
a  verdict  which  affirmed  the  guilt  of  all  the 
accused  without  exception.  The  Court  there- 
upon sentenced  five  of  them  to  penal  servi- 
tude :  Knobelsdorf  for  eight  years,  and  the 
others  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  six 
years,  with  deprivation  of  all  civil  rights,  and 
forced  colonization  at  the  expiration  of  their 
respective  penal  terms.  Mercy  was  shown 
only  to  the  two  Orthodox  White  Russian  peas- 
ants, who  were  let  off  with  two  years  of  sim> 
pie  imprisonment. 

"  Counsel  for  the  condemned  men  carried 
the  case  at  once  to  the  Governing  Senate 
(the  Russian  Supreme  Court),  where  it  was 
heard,  with  closed  doors,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1910.^  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Minsk  Circuit 
Court  had  omitted  from  the  record  both  his 
charge  to  the  jury  and  the  exceptions  of  the 
defense  based  upon  it.  The  Senate  there- 
fore dismissed  the  appeal  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  record  to  show  ille- 
gality in  the  lower  court's  procedure. 

'*  Knobelsdorf 's    daughter   then    wrote   a 


*  Closing  the  doors  to  reporters  and  the  public  at  the 
hearing  of  a  case  in  the  Senate  on  appeal  is  very  excep- 
tional. It  has  occurred  only  twice  in  recent  vcars.  The 
only  outsiders  admitted  at  the  hearing  of  the  Knobelsdorf 
appeal  were  Bishop  Michael,  the  intolerant  ecclesiastic 
from  the  Minsk  diocese,  and  a  representative  from  the 
"  Novoe  Vremya."  the  well-known  reactionary  juumal  in 
St.  Petersburg,— G.  K. 
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piteous  letter  to  Leo  Belmont,  editor  of  the 
*  VVolni  Slovo/  of  Warsaw,  begging  him  to 
intercede  in  her  father's  behalf.  Belmont,  in 
turn,  addressed  a  letter  to  Premier  Stolypin, 
requesting  the  latter  to  investigate  the  case, 
and  to  support  any  application  that  might  be 
made  to  the  Czar  for  pardon.  No  notice 
was  ever  taken  of  the  communication.  It 
was  then  that  I  finally  decided  to  get  out  of 
Russia.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  field 
in  which  a  Polish  lawyer  was  likely  to  succeed 
or  be  happy.     The   Knobelsdorf  case  was 


not  a  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  those  words ;  it  was  a  prostitu- 
tion of  justice  in  the  interest  of  religious 
fanaticism  and  political  hatred.  I  did  not 
care  to  practice  my  profession  or  even  to  live 
any  longer  in  a  country  where  such  *  night- 
mare cases'  are  not  infrequent,  and  where 
even  the  courts  are  used  by  the  ruling  class 
and  the  dominant  Church  as  a  means  of  send- 
ing into  penal  servitude  those  whom  they 
choose  to  regard  as  enemies  of  God  and  the 
Czar."^ 
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THE  RHYTHMIC  TIDE  OF  BUSINESS— HAS  IT  TURNED? 
COMMERCIAL  PAPER,  BANKERS'  ACCEPTANCES  AND 
THE  NEW  BANKING  SYSTEMS.  THE  SEQUEL  OF  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  BOND  SALE.    DEATH  AND  DIVIDENDS 


THE  Volume  of  Business,  as 
indicated  by  bank  clearings,  con- 
tinues large,  but  the  feeling  among 
business  men  is  nevertheless  one  of  de- 
pression. 

In  conversation  recently  with  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  New 
York  City,  I  asked  him  how  he  reconciled 
tiiis  contrast  between  fact  and  feeling.  His 
answer  was  that  there  was  a  large  business 
doing,  but  that  merchants  were  making  little, 
if  any,  profit  out  of  it ;  that  in  many  cases 
factories  were  being  run  simply  to  employ 
labor  ;  and  that,  rather  than  discharge  clerks 
and  disrupt  commercial  organization,  goods 
were  being  sold  on  a  margin  that  was  negli- 
gible. 

This  is  the  only  rational  explanation  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  of  a  situation  which  is  at 
best  confusing.  The  agricultural  outlook,  in 
so  far  as  anything  can  be  said  of  it,  is  auspi- 
cious. The  Government  report  on  winter 
wheat  suggests  a  crop  of  620,000,000  bush- 
els, which  would  be  the  largest  on  record. 
The  condition  April  1  was  estimated  at  95.6 
per  cent  of  normal,  as  compared  with  91.6 
last  year,  80.6  in  1912,  and  a  ten-year 
average  of  85.7. 

The  planting  of  the  cotton  crop  has  been 
slightly  delayed  by  the  cold  weather,  but  with 
propitious  seasons  hereafter  this  will  make 
no  difference.     Reports  from  the  iron  and 


steel  industry  indicate  a  reduced  demand  for 
finished  products,  largely  due  to  smaller  pur- 
chases by  the  railways,  which  are  conducting  a 
propaganda  of  pessimism  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  entirely  candid. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  instance,  has 
published  a  statement  which  goes  to  show  that 
it  is  earning  litde  or  nothing  on  the  increased 
investment  of  recent  years.  This  is  doubt- 
less true,  but  the  statement  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  investment  is  represented  by 
an  expensive  New  York  terminal  that  was 
not  expected  to  yield  an  immediate  return, 
and  the  cost  of  which  could  not,  in  any  case, 
be   justly  charged  up  against   freight  earn- 


ings. 


Viewing  the  situation  broadly,  the  detached 
and  impartial  observer  must  admit  that  the 
discouragement  so  generally  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  future  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts.  It  reflects  the  strain  to  which  we 
have  been  subjected  in  the  past  rather  than 

» I  have  taken  no  liberties  with  the  essential  facts  of  this 
story.  The  whole  narrative  is  true  and  all  of  the  names 
are  real.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1913— only  four 
months  at^— his  Majesty  the  Czar,  in  consideration  of 
Knobelsdorfs  age  and  health,  graciously  remitted  the 
unexpired  part  of  his  penal  term.  He  was  then  nearly 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  had  be  n  a  hard-labor  con- 
vict about  three  years  and  a  halt  (The  "  Reitch,"  St. 
Petersburg,  September  27,  1913).  In  commenting  upon 
the  prisoner's  release,  the  eminent  jurist  and  publicist 
Vlaaimir  Nabokof  said  in  a  signed  article:  "Tne  Kno- 
belsdorf case  makes  one  of  the  blackest  and  most  melan- 
choly pages  in  the  hlstorv  of  Russian  justice "  (The 
»'  ReltdC  St.  Petersburg,  October  S,  1913)  .-G.  K. 
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any  concrete  reason  for  apprehension  in 
regard  to  the  future. 

The  world  is  at  peace.  It  is  economiz- 
ing. There  is  no  spenilative  inflation  any- 
where. Money  is  easy  and  credit  is  abun- 
dant. These  are  not  conditions  that  can  be 
construed  as  repressive  of  enterprise,  and 
sooner  or  later  normal  optimism  will  reassert 
itself  and  hope  will  again  find  expression  in 
constructive  endeavor. 

When  the  tide  is  at  its  lowest,  the  wrecks 
along  the  shores  of  human  experience  are 
always  distressingly  apparent  They  are  to 
be  seen  and  they  are  depressing  because 
the  tide  is  low. 

But  the  ugly  things  that  we  see  when  the 
tide  is  low  belong  to  the  past.  Once  the  flood 
sets  in,  the  unpleasant  reminders  of  previous 
mistakes  will  be  submerged  and  forgotten. 
Just  now  it  seems  to  be  dead  low  water,  but 
the  rhythmic  rule  of  life  and  nature  is  that 
once  the  ebb  has  ceased  the  flood  commences. 

Commercial  Paper  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  "  single-name  "  obligations  versus 
"  double-name  '■  paper  or  bankers'  accept- 
ances have  agairi  become  the  subject  of  active 
discussion  as  a  result  of  the  developments  in 
the  Siegel  and  Vogel  failure. 

These  men  have  been  indicted  afresh  for 
having  made  false  statements  of  their  assets 
and  liabilities,  upon  the  strength  of  which 
they  are  said  to  have  fraudulently  obtained 
some  $2,500,000  within  the  past  twelve 
months.  This  money  was  advanced  to  them 
upon  their  unsecured  and  unindorsed  obliga- 
tions, /.  ^.,  upon  single-name  paper. 

As  a  result  of  the  ease  with  which  single- 
name  paper  has  become  salable  in  America, 
a  large  proportion  of  our  merchants  have 
found  it  practicable  to  finance  their  business 
by  the  simple  process  of  discounting  their 
I  O  U's,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
their  liabilities  and  their  assets.  As  it  is  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  practicable  for  the 
lenders  to  verify  the  inventory  value  of  the 
assets,  the  accommodation  secured  becomes 
simply  a  loan  upon  the  personal  credit  of  the 
borrower.  When  this  credit  is  once  estab- 
lished and  the  market  for  the  obligations 
based  thereon  is  widened,  it  has  not  infre- 
quendy  happened  that  a  really  insolvent 
debtor  has  been  able  to  maintain  himself  for 
years  by  paying  off  one  set  of  obligations 
with  the  proceeds  of  another  set  sold  to 
different  institutions. 

Another  rather  vicious  consequence  of  the 
facility  with  which   single-name    paper    has 


been  salable  is  the  superior  advantage  it 
gives  to  distributers  of  merchandise  who 
have,  or  are  reputed  to  have,  large  capital. 
Such  men,  being  able  to  negotiate  their  own 
unsecured  obligations,  can,  in  turn,  sell  goods 
to  other  merchants  upon  "open  account," 
instead  of  exacting  that  the  buyers  shall  pro- 
vide the  sellers  with  promissory  notes  for  the 
amount  of  each  invoice  ;  they  can  then  afford 
to  be  more  or  less  indulgent  in  the  collection 
of  their  accounts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
smaller  merchant,  whose  capital  or  credit 
denies  him  access  to  the  market  for  single- 
name  paper,  is  forced  to  demand  the  notes 
of  his  customers  for  the  purchase  price  of 
the  goods  sold,  which  notes,  when  indorsed, 
he  can  discount  at  his  own  banks. 

As  most  people  naturally  prefer  to  buy 
upon  open  account,  rather  than  give  a  prom- 
issory obligation  payable  at  a  definite  date,  it 
follows  that  the  jobber  whose  capital  is  small 
is  practically  excluded  from  business,  and 
ultimately  finds  himself  an  emploj'ee  or  agent 
of  his  more  wealthy  competitor. 

There  are  many  bankers  who  believe  that 
the  usage  which  permits  the  negotiation  of 
single-name  paper  should  be  abandoned,  and 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  when  organ- 
ized, should  make  a  ruling  which  would  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  the  rediscount  of  two- 
name  paper  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men 
are  in  favor  of  such  discrimination,  and  in  a 
letter  recently  addressed  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Organization  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  this  Association 
suggests  that  two-name  paper  or  commercial 
bills  should  be  allowed  a  preferential  rate  of 
discount.     This  letter  says  : 

Our  general  credit  form  of  open  account  and 
the  acceptance  for  discount  of  single-name 
paper  or  the  notes  of  corporations  indorsed  by 
oflicers  and  directors  are  unique  in  the  world's 
commerce,  and  whilst  unquestionably  progress- 
ive and  responsive  to  the  development  of  big 
business,  yet  have  likewise  induced  certain  prac- 
tices which  tend  to  commercial  failures. 

Among  these  practices  two  are  prominent, 
and  for  which  the  banker  and  business  man  are 
equally  responsible.  They  are  {a)  the  supplying 
of  permanent  capital  and  not  seasonable  assist- 
ance to  borrowers ;  {b)  the  failure  to  observe 
economy  in  distribution  by  overtaxing  the  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  buyers  through  open  account 
and  long-term  inducements. 

The  correction  of  the  first  is  obvious ;  that  of 
the  second  may  be  in  a  large  measure  obtained 
through  the  operation  of  the  new  law  in  its 
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encouragement    of    self-liquidating    forms    of 
credit  in  commercial  transactions. 

The  argument  against  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  two-name  paper  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  it  would  curtail  credit  because  it 
would  become  impossible  for  merchants  to 
borrow  against  goods  sold  or  in  stock  without 
in  effect  hypothecating  either  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  as  represented  by  the  buyer's  note, 
or  specifically  pledging  the  goods  themselves, 
either  through  the  deposit  of  a  warehouse 
receipt  or  a  deed  of  trust  running  in  favor 
of  some  third  party. 

It  is  claimed  that  to  require  such  security 
as  a  condition  of  credit  would  greatly  curtail 
and  hamper  business,  and  compel  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  usages  of  American  trade. 
This  has  been  true,  but  it  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Bill  the  Na- 
tional banks  are  already  empowered  to  accept 
drafts  against  export  and  import  transactions, 
and  under  the  revised  banking  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  State  banks  and  trust 
companies  are  permitted  to  make  acceptances 
against  either  commercial  transactions  or 
securities. 

In  a  previous  article  I  have  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  acceptance  provisions  of  both 
the  Federal  and  New  York  State  systems. 

If  they  are  intelligently  and  freely  availed 
of  by  both  the  lending  institutions  and  the 
borrowers,  the  result  will  be  a  wide  extension 
in  the  legitimate  use  of  credit  under  condi- 
tions which  will  greatly  diminish  the  lender's 
risk. 

That  this  statement  may  be  fully  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
acceptance  system,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
illustrate  it  with  a  concrete  example  of  the 
first  transaction  under  the  new  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  was  arranged  sub- 
ject to  the  Governor's  approval  of  that  law. 

This  transaction  I  had  the  honor  to  nego- 
tiate as  agent  for  the  various  parties  in  inter- 
est, and,  although  it  was  in  the  course  of  my 
regular  business,  I  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in 
having  initiated  a  departure  which,  if  it  be- 
comes a  general  practice,  will  greatly  assist 
in  the  development  of  American  commerce 
and  finance. 

The  names  of  those  concerned  in  the 
transaction,  of  course,  cannot  be  given.  It 
will,  however,  be  sufficiently  understood  when 
it  is  explained  that  a  certain  firm  in  New 
York  desired  to  borrow  $100,000  for  three 
months.     It  was  arranged  that  they  should 


make  a  draft  on  a  very  strong  State  banking 
institution,  reading  as  follows : 

Ninety  days  after  sight  of  this  bill  of 
exchange  pay  to    the    order    of   our- 
selves One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars. 
(Signed  by  "  The  Borrowers.") 

When  the  draft  was  presented,  the  institu- 
tion upon  which  it  was  drawn  wrote  across 
its  face 

Accepted. 
Payable  July  15,  1914 

at  the Bank  or  Trust  Company, 

Signed  by Cashier. 

Signed  by Vice-President. 

This  meant  that  the  accepting  institution 
guaranteed  to  pay  the  draft  on  July  15,  1914, 
which  draft  thereupon  became  the  joint  ob- 
ligation of  the  drawers  and  one  of  the  strong- 
est financial  institutions  in  New  York  to  pay 
$100,000  on  the  15th  of  July  next. 

It  was  then  sold  at  a  very  low  rate  of  in- 
terest to  another  concern  that  was  glad  to 
buy  a  short  time  obligation  which  was  impec- 
cable, which  could  not  depreciate  in  value, 
which  was  certain  to  be  paid  at  maturity,  and 
which  could,  in  case  of  need,  be  easily  resold 
to  some  one  else. 

The  borrowers  had  no  money  to  their 
credit  at  the  institution  upon  which  the  draft 
was  drawn,  but,  as  security  for  its  payment 
at  maturity  and  to  guarantee  the  acceptor 
against  the  contingent  liability  of  the  accept- 
ance, hypothecated  with  and  subrogated  to 
that  acceptor  certain  securities  or  evidences 
of  collectable  debts  against  which  recourse 
could  be  had  in  case  of  need. 

As  a  consideration  for  accepting  the  draft 
and  so  making  it  salable  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest,  the  accepting  institution  was  paid  a 
commission  by  the  borrower ;  but  the  com- 
mission so  paid,  plus  the  discount  at  which 
the  bill  was  finally  sold,  represented  a  lower 
rate  than  that  at  which  the  money  could 
have  been  directly  secured  by  the  borrower 
upon  his  own  name. 

It  results,  therefore : 

1.  That  the  borrowers  secured  their  money 
more  cheaply  than  they  could  have  done  other- 
wise. 

2.  That  the  obligation  created  to  secure  it 
was  the  very  best  known  to  finance,  viz.,  a 
"  banker's  acceotance." 

3.  That  the  ultimate  lender  is  in  possession 
of  a  readily  convertible  evidence  of  debt,  upon 
which  money  can  always  be  secured,  and  which 
in  the  case  of  a  bank  or  trust  company  can 
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properly  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  "  secondary 
reserve  "  being  readily  available  for  rediscount. 

As  a  secondary  reserve  it  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  "  call  loans,"  which,  though 
nominally  available  on  the  instant,  are,  as 
most  bankers  well  understand,  practically 
"  uncallable  **  in  times  of  panic  or  distress, 
for  to  insist  upon  their  payment  would  result 
in  such  a  depreciation  of  the  securities  be- 
hind them  that  general  ruin  and  insolvency 
would  ensue. 

In  fact,  the  call  loan  is  both  a  delusion 
and  a  menace  in  American  finance.  In 
theory,  call  loans  are  always  liquid,  and  our 
New  York  banks  have,  therefore,  used  them 
as  an  investment  for  their  secondary  reserve, 
at  rates  which  are  absurdly  low  in  proportion 
to  the  trouble  involved,  and  are  moreover 
misleading  and  irritating  to  the  average  mer- 
cantile borrower  who  does  not  understand 
why  he  should  pay  more  than  is  charged  for 
call  money. 

In  practice  they  represent  a  huge  mass  of 
obligations  which  have  not  been  hitherto 
available  as  the  basis  of  clearing-house  certifi- 
cates, the  rediscount  of  which  is  now  specifi- 
cally interdicted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bill,  and  the  liquidation  of  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  sale  of  securities,  a 
slow  process  at  best,  and  in  times  of  panic 
almost  impossible. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  illusive  call  loan, 
the  banker's  acceptance,  payable  at  a  specified 
date,  should  be  most  attractive.  It  ought  to 
pay  a  little  higher  rate  of  interest,  in  the 
first  place.  In  the  second,  it  is  far  less 
trouble.  In  the  third,  it  is  far  more  available ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  it  makes  of  the  accepting 
concern  a  monitor  of  credit,  under  whose  sur- 
veillance confidence  is  far  less  likely  to  be 
abused,  and  whose  guarantee  of  the  bor- 
rower's responsibility  will  eliminate  most  of 
the  hazard  incidental  to  the  use  of  single- 
name  paper. 

The  banker's  acceptance  will,  moreover, 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  credit  market  a 
large  amount  of  private  funds  against  which 
idle  bank  reserves  have  to  be  maintained, 
because  there  has  been  no  form  of  short-time 
investment  for  them  that  does  not  involve 
the  risk  of  depreciation  or  loss. 

This  will  be  clear  when  we  consider  the 
case  of  a  trustee  or  a  lawyer  who  had,  let  us 
say,  $10,000  on  deposit  with  some  strong 
trust  company,  on  which  he  is  receiving 
possibly  2  per  cent  interest.  Under  the  new 
law  the  trust  company  can  loan  only  $8,500 


of  the  money.     The  remaining  $1,500  must 
be  held  as  an  unproductive  and  idle  reserve. 

The  lawyer  could,  however,  buy  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  trust  company  for  $10,000, 
at,  say,  2^  per  cent,  and  in  doing  so  he 
would  not  only  put  $1,500  more  at  the 
disposal  of  the  credit  market,  but  would,  if 
anything,  increase  the  security  with  which  his 
money  was  invested,  for  he  would  have  not 
only  the  direct  obligation  of  the  trust  com- 
pany with  which  he  was  previously  a  deposi- 
tor, but  the  additional  guarantee  of  the  drawer 
of  the  bill. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  borrower  the 
situation  has  also  many  attractive  features. 
His  aedit  is  improved  by  the  association  with 
the  acceptor's  name.  A  relationship  so  estab- 
lished is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one  and 
always  available  wViether  money  be  scarce  or 
plenty.  A  general  disclosure  of  his  affairs 
and  business  will  be  necessary  only  to  the 
acceptance  concern,  and  need  not  be  made 
to  others  who  will  buy  his  bills  upon  the 
strength  of  the  acceptor's  responsibility. 
Credit,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  slow 
growth,  will  become  immediately  available  to 
those  whose  candor,  character,  and  business 
methods  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of 
acceptors  whose  immense  resources,  known 
to  all,  put  their  obligations  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  criticism. 

The  benefit  and  advantages  of  a  system 
which,  though  new  to  America,  is  old  in  Eng- 
land, are  as  yet  so  poorly  understood  that  I 
have  permitted  myself  this  somewhat  elaborate 
explanation,  in  the  hope  of  hastening  the  day 
when  it  shall  be  generally  utilized  in  the 
development  of  an  American  commerce  as 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  just  entering  up>on  a 
financial  renascence  through  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  banking  facilities. 

The  Direct  Sale  of  Bonds  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, previously  discussed  in  this 
column,  is  still  a  subject  of  debate. 

The  New  York  *' Journal  of  Commerce," 
in  its  issue  of  April  7,  says : 

Things  seem  to  be  turning  out  more  or  less 
as  was  predicted  by  bankers  at  the  time  Treas- 
urer Mansfield  announced  his  determination  to 
sell  the  recent  offering  of  $6,325,000  Slate  of 
Massachusetts  bonds  over  the  counter.  The 
entire  issue  was  disposed  of  in  comparatively 
short  order  on  a  basis  of  3.585  per  cent,  and  the 
Treasurer  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the 
outcome  of  the  experiment. 

During  the  past  week  or  so,  however,  rather 
heavy  offerino^s  of  these  bonds  have  depressed 
them  to  a  3.70    per  cent  basis,  indicating   a 
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decline  of  from  l}i  to  \}i  points  in  the  prices  of 
the  longer  maturities  from  the  prices  which  were 
paid  for  them  by  the  original  purchasers.  What 
renders  this  all  the  more  striking  is  the  fact  that 
it  occurs  at  a  moment  when  there  seems  to  bean 
almost  insatiable  demand  for  municipal  bonds 
and  when  there  are  sales  of  the  very  best  tax- 
exempt  grades  on  a  basis  of  approximately  3.55 
per  cent 

The  over-the-counter  sale  of  State  bonds  was 
a  disappointment  to  the  Treasurer,  inasmuch  as 
the  great  bulk  of  the  bonds  was  taken  by  banks 
and  other  institutions  instead  of  by  individuals. 
It  is  now  declared  that  in  many  cases  these 
institutions  took  the  bonds  off  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  under  threats  that,  unless  they  did  so, 
they  would  cease  to  be  depositaries  of  State 
money.  In  other  cases  it  is  said  that  the  bonds 
were  purchased  on  the  strength  of  assurances 
that  State  deposits  would  be  increased.  Appar- 
ently, however,  the  institutions  in  question  were 
left  free  to  do  as  they  wished  with  the  bonds 
after  the  latter  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
State,  and  what  the  banks  want  to  do  with  them 
is  evident  from  the  scale  on  which  the  bonds 
have  been  offered  for  sale  during  the  past  ten 
days. 

As  against  the  view  the  "•  Journal  of  Com- 
merce "  takes  of  the  matter,  it  is  onlv  fair  to 
quote  the  following  letter  from  State  Treas- 
urer Mansfield,  dated  April  11,  1914  : 

I  thank  you  for  the  manly  attitude  which  you 
have  assumed  in  your  statement  about  the 
recent  Massachusetts  bond  .sale,  and  which  is 
contained  in  The  Outlook  of  April  4.  There 
is  only  one  misleading  feature  in  this  statement 
to  which  I  would  call  attention,  and  it  is  this: 
You  draw  an  invidious  comparison  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Massachusetts  when  you  say  that  my 
performance  in  selling  the  bonds  in  four  weeks 
was  not  very  brilliant  as  against  the  performance 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  selling  the  bonds  in 
one  day.  Coming  from  a  financial  writer,  this 
statement  is  ludicrous.  I  sold  my  bonds  directly 
to  the  ultimate  holder,  whereas  the  State  of 
New  York  sold  its  bonds  to  a  syndicate,  and 
this  syndicate  in  turn  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  placing  the  bonds  with  the  ultimate  holders. 
They  are  being  advertised  to-day  in  the  Boston 
market,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  year  before 
the  New  York  syndicate  accomplishes  what  I 
did — placing  the  bonds  with  the  final  holder. 
I  could  have  sold  the  $6,325,000  issue  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  bonds  in  the  same  way  and 
could  have  had  the  money  in  my  hands  in 
thirty  minutes.  Last  year  the  syndicate  which 
boutrht  the  Massachusetts  issue  did  not  dispose 
of   the   last   block   of  bonds   to   the   ultimate 


holders  until  October,  having  held  them  for 
ten  months.  I  inclose  a  statement  which  may 
interest  you,  and  any  part  or  all  of  which  you 
may  use  if  you  so  desire. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  you  either  to  print 
this  letter  or  to  note  my  comment  about  the 
misleading  comparison  referred  to. 

This  letter  is  accompanied  by  an  elaborate 

printed  statement  which  says  : 
Of  the  bonds  sold : 

339  individual  purchasers  bought $2,499,900 

13  savings  banks  bought 1,553,000 

24  trust  companies  bought 822,600 

11  bond  houses  bought 619,500 

12  National  banks  bought 830,000 

$6,325,000 

A  Unique  Investment  is  offered  by 
Mr.  William  Necker,  an  undertaker  of  Union, 
New  Jersey,  a  place  that  is  one  of  the  mor- 
tuary suburbs  of  New  York. 

In  an  elaborate  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Sunday  papers  Mr.  Necker  announces 
that  in  the  past  nineteen  years  he  has  pro- 
vided 21,123  funerals,  for  which  he  has 
received  $2,227,990.  He  now  proposes  to 
so  enlarge  his  facilities  that  he  will  be  able 
to  handle  10,000  funerals  annually.  A  cre- 
matory, a  chapel,  departments  for  flowers, 
mourning  goods,  coffins,  and  monuments 
are  to  be  added. 

The  whole  enterprise  has  been  capitalized, 
and  subscriptions  are  invited  to  the  7  per 
cent  preferred  stock,  which  is  to  be  receiv- 
able after  death  for  the  funeral  expenses 
of  the  deceased  owner. 

Fifty  dollars  of  the  stock  will  provide  a 
funeral  which,  in  the  language  of  the  pros- 
pectus, "  will  be  as  good  as  ever  furnished  by 
any  other  undertaker  for  twice  the  money ;" 
and  $100  of  the  preferred  stock  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  a  funeral,  *'  including  a  new  grave," 
which  is  to  be  *'  equal  to  any  funeral  fur- 
nished by  any  other  undertaker  for  $200." 

Meantime,  pending  death,  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent  are  to  be  paid. 

I  recommend  this  scheme  to  the  students 
of  high  finance  as  the  most  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  **  amortization  "  and 
'*  sinking  funds  "  that  has  ever  been  made. 
An  investment  which  has  a  promise  of  pres- 
ent and  posthumous  value  is  in  agreeable 
contrast  to  some  recently  notorious  securities, 
the  ownership  of  which  may  kill  a  man 
without  providing  for  his  burial. 
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"  Flying  **  reprints  a  map  which  shows  that 
almost  all  the  fortified  places  of  Germany, 
France,  and  the  English  coast  are  now  forbid- 
den territor)'  for  aviators.  Flying  over  these 
cities  is  prohibited,  and  severe  penalties  may  be 
incurred  by  the  venturesome  aviator  who  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  the  aerial  navigation  laws. 

A  boy  once  applied  to  a  clothing  dealer  for  a 
ruler  that  was  being  distributed  for  advertising 
purposes,  says  the  "  Novelty  News,"  but  the 
merchant  refused  the  gift  because  **  he  couldn't 
afford  to  give  them  to  kids."  The  boy  grew  up, 
and  now,  as  a  successful  shoe  dealer,  he  makes 
a  practice  of  giving  advertising  novelties  liber- 
ally to  children  who  call  at  his  store.  "  The 
child,"  he  says,  "  is  a  potential  buyer,  and  it 
pays  to  cultivate  his  friendship." 

"Men  of  really  high  accomplishment  have 
little  or  no  personal  vanity,"  observes  a  writer 
in  "  Cottrell's  Magazine."  And  to  illustrate  his 
point  he  goes  on :  "  The  other  day  I  called  on 
William  A.  Field,  head  of  the  South  Chicago 
plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  Field  has 
8,500  men  working  for  him — or  with  him,  as  he 
would  no  doubt  put  it. .  . .  Not  once  did  he  refer 
to  his  accomplishments  as  a  steel-maker  except 
to  say  that  he  was  trying  to  make  men  first  and 
steel  afterwards— as  a  by-product  of  men." 

The  Suez  Canal  is  to  be  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  forty  feet,  and  other  improvements  are  con- 
templated which  will  make  the  Canal  available 
to  any  ship  likely  to  be  built  for  the  Eastern 
trade  in  the  immediate  future. 

By  this  quotation  anent  the  "  hobble  skirt "  a 
subscriber  illustrates  the  well-known  fact  that 
fashion  tends  to  repeat  itself:  "  M.  Henri  Bou- 
chot  says  in  a  magazine  article :  *  The  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878  marked  a  time  of  compression 
and  depression,  when  it  was  thought  proper  to 
squeeze  and  twist  one's  self  and  one's  figure.  . . . 
The  skirts  were  drawn  in  at  the  bottom,  and 
rendered  a  quick  gait  impossible.'  "  The  hob- 
ble skirt,  happily,  is  now  obsolescent ;  but  the 
next  generation  will  probably  see  it  again — in  a 
less  objectionable  form,  let  us  hope. 

That  old  favorite  of  the  theater-goers  who 
liked  a  moral  in  their  play,  "  Ten  Nights  in  a 
Bar-room,"  has  recently  been  revived  in  New 
York  City  and  presented  to  crowded  houses. 

Professor  Brandl,  of  Berlin,  is  reported  as 
saying  that  Shakespeare  is  now  at  the  zenith  of 
his  popularity  in  Germany.  "  The  Deutsches 
Theater  of  Berlin,"  he  says,  "has  scored  an 
entirely  unprecedented  record  by  producing  a 
Shakespeare  repertoire  practically  night  after 
night,  for  the  last  six  months,  to  sold-out  houses 
without  an  exception." 

The  Texas  State  Sunday-School  Association 
has  adopted  a  resolution  urging  moving-picture 
film  producers  to  prepare  pictures  especially  for 
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churches  and  Sunday-schools.  Bible  and  mis- 
sion subjects  are  suggested.  There  is  some 
danger  in  treating  these  subjects  imaginatively; 
but  there  are  subjects  of  actual  life  that  could 
undoubtedly  be  pictured  with  great  benefit. 

Motorcycles  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  use  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota  in  connection  with  fighting  forest 
fires.  Powerful  machines,  ab»e  to  carry  two 
persons,  and  equipped  with  fire-fighting  tools, 
are  kept  in  readiness  for  immediate  use,  at 
Custer  and  Deadwood.  Upon  receiving  repwrt 
of  a  forest  fire.  Forest  officers  are  immediatelv 
despatched  to  the  fire.  The  most  effective  work 
can  be  done  at  the  incipiency  of  a  fire,  and  the 
motorcycle  makes  possible  quicker  travel  and 
quicker  action  than  with  a  saddle-horse. 

James    M.    Qancy,  Warden  of    Sing    Sing 
Prison,  in  resigning  from  that  post  emphasized 
the  folly  of  "  i>olitical "  appointments.    "  Yes,  1 
have  quit,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said.     "  The 
reason  ?     Well,  the  principal  one  is  that  I  have 
been    unable,  through  ignorance  of  the   work, 
to  accomplish  what  I  set  out  to  do.     I  believe 
the  warden  of  a  great  prison  should  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  an  examination  to  prove  his 
fitness  for  the  place.    There  is  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than   the  selection    of  a  man  like 
myself,  who  has    had    no    such    experience." 
Candor  like  this  is  probably  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  "  spoils  "  politics. 

The  three  yachts  which  are  to  compete  for 
the  honor  of  defending  the  America's  Cup 
against  Shamrock  IV  are  named  respectively 
Vanilie,  Defiance,  and  Resolute.  The  last  is 
the  Herreshoff  boat,  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
selected  for  the  defender — contrary  to  an  inad- 
vertent statement  on  this  page  recently. 

A  writer  in  our  profusely  illustrated  contem- 
porary the  "  National  Geographic  Magazine  " 
describes  a  strike  in  the  Mohammedan  univer- 
sity in  Tunis.  The  students  carried  out  success- 
fully this  supposedly  Western  remedy  for  their 
grievances,  which  consisted  of  non-attendance 
on  the  part  of  some  of  their  professors  and  non- 
punctuality  in  the  case  of  others.  In  addition, 
the  Zeitgeist  manifested  itself  in  the  students' 
demand  that  the  curriculum  be  enlarged  and  to 
a  certain  extent  modernized.  The  strike  was  a 
passive  one  and  lasted  about  two  months. 

"  A  real  masterpiece,"  says  a  writer  in  "Art," 
"is  never  conspicuous  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  of  any  one  whose  eyes  have  not  been 
trained  to  look  for  it.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
a  masterpiece  yours  without  devoting  consider- 
able effort  to  the  task.  Cheap,  obvious,  crude 
pictures  may  come  out  to  meet  you.  They  may 
seek  your  acquaintance.  But  a  masterpiece 
never  does.  The  first  advances  must  be  made 
by  you,  and  it  will  give  to  you  only  in  so  far  as 
you  give  to  it." 
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